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The  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics  consists  of  seven  parts. 

Part  I  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  principle  of  Co- 
operation as  represented  in  the  co-operative  store.  It  empha- 
sizes the  extent  to  which  the  principle  is  no»v  recognized  as  a  fac- 
tor in  social  and  industrial  progress ;  details  the  history  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  the  United  States;  enumerates  the 
kinds  of  co-operative  stores,  the  causes  of  the  establishment  of 
such  stores  and  the  causes  of  their  failure  when  failure  has  re- 
sulted; and  presents  statistics  pertaining  to  those  stores  now 
in  existence  in  the  United  States,  with  conclusions  deduced 
therefrom  relative  to  the  present  status  of  these  institutions  in 
this  country. 

The  statistic?  and  other  information  contained  in  this  part  of 
the  report  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  and  complied  by  Mr. 
Ira  B.  Cross,  then  a  Scholar  in  Economics  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Part  II,  The  Statistical  Aspect  of  the  Strike,  contains  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation,  through  the  medium  of  statisticis  of 
the  development  or  growth  of  strikes. 

Statistics  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  are  presented.  There  is 
a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  strikes,  particular  attention  being 
^iven  to  the  movements  from  time  to  time  which  the  variations 
in  the  causes  indicate.  The  effect  of  trade-unionism  upon  the 
frequency,  the  duration,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  strikes 
is  studied.  Finally  conclusions  are  presented  relative  to  the 
function  of  the  strike  as  an  element  of  industrial  life,  and  to 
the  evolution  of  the  strike  as  indicated  by  the  statistics  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.    Part  II  'was  prepared  for  the  Bureau 
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by  Mr.  Grover  G.  Huebner,  a  Scholar  in  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1905-6. 

Part  III  relates  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Wisconsin.  It  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  in  accordance  with  Chapter  418,  Laws  of  1903,  which  di- 
rected this  department  '*to  collect  and  publish  all  available  facts 
eoncerning  the  manufacture,  sale  and  consumption  of  spiritu- 
ous, malt,  vinous,  or  intoxicating  liquors  used  as  beverages 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. '^  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  liquor  traffic  as  carried  on  in  the  United  States, 
The  effect  of  the  traffic  upon  society,  as  measured  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  crime  and  insanity  dire(jtly  traceable 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  is  shown ;  this  data  having  been 
obtained  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  was  condut^ted 
by  the  ^lassachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  that  bureau.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  liquor  traffic  in  Wisconsin  takes  into  considera- 
tion, chiefly,  facts  relating  to  the  retail  distribution  of  liquors, 
such  as  the  application  of  the  local  option  law,  high  and  low 
rates  of  license,  number  and  distribution  of  saloons  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  and  density  of  population,  etc.  The  statis- 
tics presented  constitute  a  fair  census  of  the  saloon  licenses 
in  the  state.  A  brief  summarization  of  the  princi])a]  facts  ex- 
hibited by  the  data  given  concludes  this  part  of  the  report. 

Part  IV  is  a  rei)ort  upon  housing  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  It  treats  of  the  tenement  house  problem  in  its  re- 
lation to  industrial  life;  states  the  methods  of  solution  employed 
in  foreign  cities  and  in  America;  presents  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  elements  of  the  housing  problem  in  !Milwau- 
kee;  includes  a  statistical  study  of  Milwaukee  tenement  houses; 
presents  observations  upon  the  various  nationalities  living 
in  the  cities;  and  outlines  the  requirements  as  to  water  supply, 
roofs,  ceilings,  walls,  cellars,  yards,  garbage  disposal,  etc.,  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  sanitary  dwelling.  There  is 
a  discussion  of  the  re'ation  of  housing  conditions  to  the  exist- 
ence and  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  ihe 
need  of  parks  and  public  play-grounds  in  crowded  districts. 
Certain  suggestions  flre  made  relative  to  steps  which  may  be 
taken  toward  remedying  such  insanitary  conditions  as  at  pres- 
ent exist.     To  this  end,   also,   an   appendix  is   included,   con- 
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tainiug  material  vviiicii  can  be  used  in  judging  present  conditions 
or  as  a  guide  for  future  regulations. 

Part  V  is  a  summary  of  Wisconsin's  Resources,  Industries 
and  Opportunities.  It  contains  an  account  of  ihe  soils  of  the 
state,  from  a  geological  standpoint;  discusses  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  industries  carried  on  within  the  s:ate, 
and  the  opportunities  for  their  further  devciopment;  and  treats 
of  the  water  power  furnished  by  Wisconsin  rivers.  Each  county 
is  then  taken  up  in  detail  and  its  location,  area  and  population 
given  and  its  soil  described.  The  amount  of  land  improved  and 
unimproved  is  stated,  and  the  branches  of  agriculture  are  sug- 
gested for  'which  the  soil  and  climate  are  best  adapted,  ^luch 
other  information  regarding  land  values,  crops,  etc.,  is  included. 
Each  town  and  city  is  next  taken  up,  and  a  great  variety  of 
facts  given  concerning  each.  Among  these  are  included  those 
relating  to  its  railway  service,  telephone  and  telegraph  connec- 
tions, lighting  and  traction  systems,  waterworks,  educational  fa- 
cilities, factories,  stores,  professional  men,  a^^sessed  valuation,  etc. 
Attention  is  esi)ecially  directed  in  the  case  of  each  to  those  indus- 
tries for  which  a  good  opening  is  offered.  At  the  end  of  I'art  V 
there  is  included  a  recapitulation  of  the  different  industries  best 
suited  to  the  varioas  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 

Part  VI  contains  the  I\ranufacturing  Returns  of  the  state  for 
the  years  1904  and  1905.  Each  of  the  fifty-one  larger  industries 
is  taken  up  separately,  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  industry 
being  arranged  in  eight  tables.  P'ollowing  the  tables  a  brief 
summary  of  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  industry  is  given. 
Twelve  minor  industries  are  treated  similarly  but  more  briefly. 
Statistics  are  also  given  in  summary  form  for  all  establishments 
that  reported  for  1905,  a  part  of  which  did  not  report  for  1904 
and  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  earlier  tables.  The  data 
are  in  all  cases  so  arranged  as  readily  to  permit  of  a  comparison 
between  those  of  1904  and  those  of  1905.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  determine  in  the  case  of  each  industry  whether  there  was 
an  advance  or  a  retrogression  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report. 

Part  VII  contains  four  separate  sections.  The  first  is  a  re- 
port of  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  for  the  period  from 
November  1,  1904,  to  October  31,  1906.  The  names  of  the  factor- 
ies  inspected  are  given,  together  with  the  number  of  persons  em- 
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ployed  in  each,  the  number  of  buildings  occupied,  etc.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  other  information  is  presented  relative  to 
tse  various  duties  performed  by  the  inspectors  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  The  second  section  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
bakery  inspector  for  the  same  period.  The  plan  of  presentation 
followed  is  the  same  as  that  just  outlined.  The  third  section 
summarizes  the  work  of  the  four  state  free  employment  oflftces ' 
during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  applications  for  help 
arid  for  employment  made  at  each  oflSce  are  given  for  each  of 
the  two  years  covered.  The  fourth  section  contains  a  chronicle 
of  industrial  events  as  published  by  various  ne?vvspapers  of  the 
state  during  the  year  from  November  1,  1905  to  October  31,. 
1906. 
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IRA  B.  CROSS. 

rnAPTTEu  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Few  poo|>le  realize  how  important-  a  factor  Oo-operation  has 
luxjoiiie  in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  (^>nn)etit.ion,  tliat 
]irinciple  so  vigoroiii?ly  advocated  by  the  laissez-faire  econo- 
mists as  the  forerunner  and  harbinger  of  ]m>s|x?rity  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  has  disapjx>ared  to  a  snrjirising  extent  from  the 
economic  ^vorld  of  t*)day.  CV>operation  on  the  other  hand  has 
become  the  keynote  of  social  and  industrial  progress.  Its 
pivsonco  and  a])plication  arc»  to  le  noted  n])on  all  sides.  We 
si>e  it  in  the  co-o]x?ration  of  the  ca])italists  who  eoimbine  their 
resources,  knowing  that  it  is  by  this  means  alone  tliat  they 
cji.n  miako  uise  of  the  latest  im]>rovod  methods  of  production: 
in  the  uniomi  of  the  workers,  who  rc^alize  that  it  is  only  by 
a.«sociation  that  they  can  obtain  higher  wages  and  better  con- 
ditions imder  which  to  lal)or ;  and  in  the  establishnnent  of  co- 
o|)erativo  stores,  mines,  factories  and  various  other  ent<T])rises 
whopeby  an  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  the  middleman. 

It  is  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  group  (  f  net'  - 
tie'^  that  we  shall  deal  in  the  ])ages  which  follow,  i.  e.^  the  Co- 
operative Store, 
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CHAPTER  n. 


KINDS   OF  CO-OPEEATIVB  STORES. 


There  are  a  large  number  of  methods  used  in  conducting 
co-operative  distributing  s<:)cietieis,  but  it  will  bo  necossarv'  for 
us  to  consider  only  the  most  important  and  characteristic  forms 
of  these  organizations,  inasmuch  as  the  remainder  are  but 
adaptations  of  those  which  are  described  below. 

Today  there  still  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  the  old  fasli- 
ioncd  "dividing  store"  as  it  waa  called  in  the  early  days  of 
the  co-operative  movement  in  Massachusetts.  No  stock  is  sold 
and  no  dividends  are  declar3d.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
some  person  act  as  manager  of  the  so-called  "store"  and  get 
his  friends  to  "bunch"  their  orders  which  are  then  sent  to  some 
wholesale  or  catalog  house.  The  goods  in  time  are  shipped  di- 
rect to  the  manager  who  divides  them  among  his  neighbors 
according  to  the  original  individual  orders,  charging  a  very 
small  sum  extra  al)ove  the  wholesale  price  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  freiglit  and  dray  age.  Purchases  are  thus  made 
at  a  very  low  cost,  and  with  but  little  trouble  to  those  inter- 
et^ted.  Such  trading  is  being  encouraged  more  and  more  by 
the  catalog  houses,  who  by  this  means  are  able  to  comi)o(e 
vigf>n>iisly  and  very  often  successfully,  with  the  local  ret^iil 
merchants.  ^ 

Another  method  is  often  followed  by  secret  organizations 
which  obtain  trade  di.scounts  for  their  membere.  Contracts 
are  made  with  certain  firms  who  agree  to  give  specified  dis- 
(»ounts  upon  all  purchases  m-ade  by  i:>ersons  piXKcnting  a  card 
of  the  order,  lliis  method  cannot  be  used  sucxjessfully  for 
{my  length  of  time  Ix^cause  of  the  fact  that  those  who  do  not 
l)olong  to  tli(^  (jrder,  {uid  coTis<:M]uently  do  not  obtain  a  discount 
upon  their  purchases,  soon  })ecome  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangoniont,  and  much  antagcmism  and  hard  feeling  is  aroused 
against  the  merchants  who  are  parties  to  such  a  contract 
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These  two  methods  of  co-operative  distribution  reqaire  no 
sale  of  stock  and  no  declaration  of  dividends. 

In  a  regular  cooperative  store,  however,  shares  of  stock  are 
sold  to  individuals  in  small  amounts  and  the  business  is  con- 
ducted upon  ordinary  trading  and  c<)ramercial  principles.  At 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  period,  the  length  of  which  varies  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  upon  the 
capital  stock,  while  the  remainder  of  the  profits  is  paid  as 
dividends  upon  purchases.  As  a  rule  dividends  upon  pur- 
chases are  paid  only  to  members  of  the  association,  although  in 
some  cases  "v\^  find  them  being  given  to  all  customers  of  the 
store.  In  the  latter  case  the  rate  paid  to  non-members  is 
usually  ont'-half  that  given  to  the  stockholders  in  the  associa- 
tion. The  business  is  generally  run  upon  a  cash  basis,  al- 
though credit  is  sometimes  given  to  responsible  persons  or  to 
members  of  the  society.  Market  prices  are  rigidly  adhered  to 
v/ith  but  few  exceptions. 

iMany  persons  confuse  a  joint  stock  company  with  a  co- 
operative trading  society.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
very^  evident  In  the  former  all  the  profits  of  the  business 
are  paid  upon  the  capital  stock,  the  rate  of  dividends  varying 
with  the  net  receipts  of  the  trada  In  the  latter  the  capital 
stock  receives  but  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  usually  high,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  profits  goes  to  the  stockholders  in  the 
shape  of  dividends  based  upon  the  amount  of  goods  purchased. 
In  a  joint  stock  oampany  the  number  of  shares  which  can  bo 
held  by  one  person  is  seldom  limited.  In  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion is  is  usually  a  case  of  "one  share  to  a  person."  In  some  in- 
stances we  find  a  joint  stock  company  possessing  co-operative 
features,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  addition  to  the 
distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  business  among  the  stockliold- 
ers  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  stock  held,  the  members 
of  the  company  are  permitted  to  purchase  goods  at  a  discount 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  No  dividends,  however,  are  paid 
ujxm  purchases. 

In  1844  a  few  poor  weavers  in  Rochdale,  England  got  to- 
gether in  a  cellar  and  inaugurated  a  movement  in  the  co-op- 
erative field  which  has  since  spread  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 
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Their  efforts  resulted  in  what  is  now  called  '*Tho  RoohdaJe 
Method."  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  snceesi^nl  basis  liad  been 
p;iven  to  tlie  oo-operative  niovenient.  It  wus  simply  a  plan  of 
'^feeding  capital  upon  the  profits  of  the  bnsine;ic^/'  In  brief 
the  principles  of  this  system,  as  practiced  today,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Money  is  hired  but  has  no  vote.  A  fixed  rate  of  inter- 
est is  paid  upon  the  capital  stock. 

2.  A  person  can  hold  but  one  membership  and  have  but  one 
vote.     Voting  by  proxy  is  prohibited. 

3.  Goods  are  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  and  at  regular  mar- 
ket prices.     Cutting  of  prices  is  not  permitted. 

4.  Profits  are  returned  tio  the  members  in  proj>ortion  to  the 
amount  of  their  piu'chases. 

'  5.  Pure  goods  are  sold  and  full  weights  and  measures  are 
given. 

6.  Retail  stores  are  federate<l  and  own  their  o^vn  wholesale 
house.  ^ 

The  application  of  the^^  principles  has  resulted  in  the  u]> 
building  of  a  movement  in  England  and  Scotland  -which  sur- 
passes anything  in  the  coniimeivjal  world  of  today.  It  repre- 
sents more  than  2,120,000  active  memil)ers,  over  10,000,000 
customers,  and  an  annual  business  which  consideral>ly  exceeds 
$500,000,000.00. 

This  systoni]  \vas  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in 
1864  by  a  co-o]X3rative  society  in  Philadelphia  and  w^as  later 
popularized  and  practiced  to  a  great  extont  by  the  Grangers 
and  Sovereigns  of  Industry  in  their  attempts  at  Oo-operation. 
Today,  in  the  rnit<Hl  States,  it  finds  its  cliief  exponents  and 
advocates  among  tlie  co-operators  of  the  Pacific  states  luider 
the  leadershi])  of  the  Po<»h(lale  WhokHale  CNnnpany,'  and  in 
the  Xortli  Ctetiitral  states  w^hero  its  doctrines  are  propagated  by 
the  Right  Tielationship  I-oagiie.'*  The  Itxwhdale  stoR's  as  or- 
ganized by  these  two  associations  are  similar  in  every  im|K>rt- 
ant  regard.  In  the  Pacific  'CVmst  movemenlti,  however,  Wie 
vholesale  house  from  which  supplies  are  l)ought^  is  owned  en- 
tirely by  co-operative  retail  assKXiiations,  hx^ated  in  Oalifomia, 

» Co -operative  .lournal,  Oakland,   (^al..   April,   1004. 
2  See  page  32. 
"See  page  34. 
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Idaho  and  Washingtx>n,  wiiile  in  tho  case  of  tlioeo  organized 
by  the  Right  Relationship  Ijeagiie,  eadi  store  owns  an  interest 
in  the  Co-operative  Merchant's  (\)m;>any  of  (%ieagt)i,'  a  whole- 
sale purchasing  as80(*iation  ooanposed  lK>th  of  c*<M>]x*ratively 
and  of  privately  o\ni«l  stoixt;.  Tlie  iH)rti()n  of  st/tK»k  held  by  tJie 
f(/rnier  is  ejcwxvlingly  small  ahhough  all  stores,  whieli  are  stx>e.k- 
holders,  share  alike  in  tho  U^ieti-ts  of  the  association.  The 
onJy  real  diiferenee  in  the  R'<K*hdale  systc^u  iis  adv<K*ateid  by 
these  two  agt»noi(^  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiie  storw  of  tlio 
Right  Relationship  Ijoagne  are  always  csapitalized  at  a  definite 
amount  while  in  the  Pacdfic  Coast  societies  the  capital  stock 
is  unlimited,  the  price  of  the  shares  alone  Ix^in^  fixe<l  by  tJic 
c(mstitution  of  the  association. 

A.s  far  as  we  have  Wxm  able  U>  ascert-ain  there  are  no  stores 
in  the  Unitod  States  which  are  organized  upon  the  same  basis 
as  are  the  Civil  Service,  and  Army  and  Xaiy  stores  of  Eng- 
land, nie  meml)ers  of  these  associations  come  exclusively 
from  the  Civil  Servi(x^  the  Army,  or  the  S^vy,  as  the  names 
;>ignify.  Tliis  metliod  of  co-operative  distribution  originated 
in  1864  in  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  store  by  mem- 
bc^rs  of  the  Post  OfHc*ei  ntipartment  in  London.  These  stores 
s(  11  at  cost  pricc^s,  or  as  ne^r  that  as  possible,  tlie  object,  unlike 
that  of  other  c()-oj)erat.ivc  stores,  Inking  to  supjJy  the  mejnlx^rs 
with  goods  at  tho  lowest  ix>S9ible  prices  rather  than  to  afford 
tJiem  the  inducement  to  ac<|uire  the  habit  of  saving." 

An  unique  development  of  the  co-oj)erative  movement  in 
the  United  Stat-(»s  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  so-called 
^'College  (\>-operative  Societies''  connected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  \nth  many  of  our  educational  institutions.  In 
mjost  ciuses  under  judici(,'Us  uianage'iiient,  tluy  prcve  to  l>e  verv 
successful  and  of  groat  benefit  to  the  student  Ixxly  which  pat^ 
roniaes  theaiij.  Books,  athletic  goods,  paper,  and  all  those 
things  nec*d(xl  by  students  in  their  college  work  are  C4irried  in 
stock.  Areaul)ershij>  is  obtained  by  the  purc^hase  of  a  share  or 
meanlxn^hip  card,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00.     In  some  cases  the  membership  has  to  be  renewe<l  each 

'  See  paffe  33. 

'Ilolyonke,  History  of  Co-operation,  Vol.  II,  p.  185. 
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year,  in  others  it  is  possible  to  pupehase  a  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  year  card,  or  still  again,  in  some  places  the  fee  is  the 
same  for  any  length  of  time.  Interest  is  never  paid  upon  the 
shares  or  membership  cards,  the  profits  of  the  society  being 
divided  among  the  members  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
goods  purchased.  .  Yearly  meetings  are  held  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  manager,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  yearly 
report  (When  the  student  leaves  the  college  his  membership 
remains  a  portion  of  the  company's  assets.  It  cannot  be  with- 
drawn nor  sold  to  another.  It  is  a  case  of  "once  a  mennber, 
always  a  member." 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  conducting  a  ooK)perative 
association  but  the  above  briefly  describes  the  most  important 
of  those  which  are  followed  by  the  co-operators  of  today. 
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CHAPTER  III; 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CO-OPEBATIVB  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

No  traoe  of  the  establishmeiit  of  oo-operatdve  stores  in  tbe 
United  States  is  to  be  found  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics,  in  1831. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  district  labor  associations  which 
sprang  up  in  this  country  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th 
century  as  a  result  of  changing  eoonoimio  conditions.  Its  first 
convention  was  held  in  Boertion  in  1831,  and  it  was  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  subject  of  co-operation  was  taken  up  and  disr 
cussed.  Various  other  organizations  also  took  part  in  the  a^ 
itation  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  enterprises,  with 
the  result  that  several  stores  wtere  started  in  different  parts 
of  the  New  Ebgland  states..  With  no  precedents  to  serve  them 
.  as  a  guide,  these  ventures  soon  failed,  leaving  no  records  or  re- 
sults behind  them. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  a  system  of  trade  discounts  had 
existed  in  the  larger  cities  whereby  an  organization  or  secret 
society  waa  able  to  obtain  reduced  prices  for  its  members. 
Several  dividing  stores  were  also  in  operation.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  local  divisions  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Farmers 
and  Mleohanics  that  the  latter  system  bore  fruit  of  great  im- 
portanca  The  meetings  of  tbe  Boston  Division  were  poorly 
attended,  and  one  of  the  members  thought  that  interest  could 
probably  be  aroused  if  each  person  could  be  induced  to  put  in 
a  certain  sum  of  money  with  which  a  box  of  tea  or  a  barrel 
of  flour  might  be  purchased  and  divided.  The  result  was  that 
ver^  soon  a  dividing  store  was  established.  So  successfully 
did  this  plan  work  that  in  October,  1846,  twelve  of  these  men 

»The  major  part  of  that  portion  of  this  chapter  which  deals  with  the  co- 
operative movement  prior  to  1860,  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  ex- 
tcellent  monograph  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bemls,  *'Co-operatlon  In  New  England,"  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  In  Historieal  and 
i'oUtlcal  Science,  and  also  upon  an  able  article  In  the  North  American  Re- 
view, Vol.  1S7,  p.  827,  upon  "Co-operation"  by  B.  Heber  Newton. 
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iniet  in  a  little  room  over  the  Boylson  Market  in  Boston  and 
organized  the  first  division  of  what  was  later  known  as  ^'The 
Workingmen'g  Protective  Union  of  America."  The  latter 
association  was  formed  on  January  7,  1847,  and  so  rapid  was 
its  growth  that  one  hundred  and  six  divisions  were  e6tal>- 
lished  before  1850.  T^ocal  divisions  formed  a  Central  Agency 
and  made  quarterly  returns  to  it  relative  to  membership,  sales, 
amount  of  stock  and  various  other  matters.  The  sales  of  the 
association  amounted  to  $112,507.79  in  1848,  $220,801.60  in 
1849,  and  $535,338.56  in  1850.  A  purchasing  agent  was 
located  in  Boston  and  to  liiin  were  sent  orders  to  be  filled,  and 
produce  to  be  sold.  The  agent  was  paid  no  regular  salary, 
but  received  a  oooiuniseion  of  diree-fourths  of  one  per  cent  upon 
all  purchases  made,  and  a  commiission  of  tvvo  i)er  cent  Ujjon 
all  produce  sold. 

In  1849  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  that 
of  *^The  Xew  England  Protective  Union."  Bighty-tliree  out 
of  tlie  one  hundred  and  six  divisions  in  1850  had  a  member- 
shi])  of  5,109,  while  eighty-four  of  them  rej)orted  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $71,890.36,  the  average  capital  stock  being  $855.63. 
During  the  last  four  months  of  1850,  sixty-«even  divisions  of 
the  "Union"  purchascHi  over  $102,000.00  Avorth  of  gcxxls 
through  the  Central  Agency,  while  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  following  year,  over  $620,000.00  wortli  of  goods  was 
purchased  tlirough  the  same  agency.  The  number  of  divisions 
had  grown  to  four  hundred  tmd  tliree  in  1852,  and  the  sales  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  them  amounted  to  $1,696,- 
825.46.  Following  the  disruption  of  the  ''Union"  in  1853, 
a  rival  organization  was  formed  which  was  called  "The  Amer- 
ican Protective  Union."  From  1853  to  1858  this  association 
transacted  a  busini>sj;  varying  in  amount  from  $1,()0(),00().00 
to  $1,536,000.00.1 

It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  officials  of  tlieee  organizations 
that  by  1850  there  were  over  seven  hundred  of  these  stores  in 
oijeratiou.  This  year  was  suivly  a  high  wati(^r  mark  for  the  pn>- 
twtive  unions,  for  they  immediately  l)egan  to  wane  in  imix>rt- 
ance.     ^tany  failed  completely,  while  othei-s  i>asse<l  into  joint 

'Mass.   Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics,   IS77,  p.   78. 
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Slock  companies,  and  into  the  hands  of  private  individuala  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  managers  of  tlieso  concenis  bouglit 
<.  lit  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  ran  the  store  as  a 
private  establisliment,  while  hut  oue  or  t\VK)  of  tliom  endurwl 
the  strain  occasioned  bj  tlie  approach  of  the  Civil  War. 

These  early  co-operative  storps,  gold,  as  a  nile,  to  none  but 
nicmbei*s  of  the  association.  They  were  supposed  to  give  no 
credit,  altho  there  A\'cre  many  instan<»(s  in  which  cnxlit  was 
freely  granted  to  almost  any  person.  At  first  no  attempt  was 
i.iiide  to  secure  large  profits,  tlie  stockholders  being  content 
with  a  six  per  cent  dividend  upon  their  shares,  but  in  the  later 
(lays  of  this  movement  a  desire  to  make  all  the  money  poesible 
for  tJie  stockholders  was  notic»eiible.  Tlie  price  of  g(KKls,  which 
had  previously  Ixx^n  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  articles,  was  increased  so  as  to  obtain  lai^r  divi- 
(Ivnds  for  the  members. 

As  a  Av-eapon  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
workingman,  tlie  Xew  England  Protective  Union  practically 
ended  in  1858,  but  as  a  "oo-oix?rative  effort  on  the  joint  stock 
|>lan  for  the  concentration  of  trade,  it  sucoeoded  in  part  pro- 
bably up  to  1857  or  1869."  ^ 

If  the  Oivil  War  had  not  occurred  just  at  this  time  and  thus 
hai5.tened,  if  not  actually  caused  the  downfall  of  these  stores, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  co-operative  movement  would  be  much 
farther  advanced  than  it  is  t/xlay.  True,  the  methods  which 
were  then  in  use  would  not  1x5  fitted  to  our  modem  trade  con- 
ditions, but  the  metlimls  of  cooperative  stores  evolve  as  do  the 
metliods  of  other  mercantile  enterprise:^.  Thev  adapt  themr 
selves  to  their  environment  with  a  like  rapidity.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  stores;  might  have  folhnve<^l  the  same  coui-se  as  did 
thofic^  of  the  later  lal>or  movements,  i.  e.,  died  with  the  decay 
of  the  movement  itself.  l?ut  even  if  this  had  lx*en  true,  the 
co-operative  movement  would  have  received  a  great  im]x^tus 
from  their  continued  existence. 

There  are  several  other  causes  why  these  stores  failed  as  they 
did.  The  |x*ople  had  not  Ix^mi  sufficiently  ti*ained  in  the  matter 
of  oo-0])eration.     They  could  not  always  so<^^  the  value  of  trad- 

*Ma88.  Bareaa  of  Labor  Statistics,  1877,  p.  85. 
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ing  at  the  Central  Agency.  They  had  not  learned  to  suppress 
their  individual  desires  whenever  these  happened  to  c<Miflict 
with  those  of  the  rajajority.  The  managers  were  often  in- 
ooiiipetent  and  untrained  in  the  ways  of  the  business  world. 
The  stores  sold  at  oost^  or  sa  dose  to  the  oost  price  as  possible. 
T'his  naturally  engendered  an  extraordinary  amount  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  retail  merchants  who  used  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  kill,  the  oo-operative  establishments.  Then  too, 
by  selling  at  cost  prices,  there  was  no  opportimity  to  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus  from  the  profits  with  which  the  business 
might  be  tided  over  an  era  of  poor  trade  conditions.  The  rcr 
suit  was  that  many  of  the  stores  failed  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  never  anything  behind  them  excepting  the  daily  pur- 
chases of  the  miembers.|  Prices  during  the  '50^s  were  very  un- 
steady. Many  of  the  stockholders  became  frightened,  because 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  business  world  and  sold  their 
srock,  or  else  demanded  that  the  store  be  abandoned. 

During  the  next  few  years,  although  cooperation  as  a  move- 
ment wias  dead^  nevertheless  several  co-operative  stores  still 
existed  and  did  fairly  well,  while  one  or  two  new  stores  were 
organized  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  states.  In  1864  the 
Pioston  Labor  Reform  Association  began  the  oo-operative  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  coal  among  its  members.  So  successful  was 
this  venture  that  they  soon  began  the  sale  of  produce,  flour  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  Goods  were  sold  only  to  members  of 
the  Association  and  always  at  cost  In  1865  this  store  was 
formally  incorporated  and  at  about  the  same  time  similar  enter- 
prises were  started  at  Roxbury,  Qiarleston,  Chelsea,  and 
Fitchbui^,  Massachusetts.^ 

Trade  magazines  published  during  the  '60's  mjake  mention 
of  meetingjs'  which  wiere  held  for  the  discussion  of  Ooopera- 
tion^  of  calls  for  lectures  and  for  information.  Fincher's 
Trade  Eieviewr*  notes  the  establishment  of  thirty-six  stores  in 
ten  States  from  1863  to  1866  while  many  others  were  being 
planned.  At  about  this  time  a  conference  of  the  stores  in  the 
New  England  States  was  held  at  Boston  and  the  Qstablishmont 

'  MassactiuscttB  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1S77,  p.  89. 
'Quoted  by  B.  H.  Newton,  North  Am.  Bev.,  Vol.  137,  p.  828. 
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of  a  wholesale  house  was  seriously  discussed.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance, however,  resulted  from  this  conventioji.',  As  a  result 
of  this  renewed  interest,  which  was  purely  of  a  local  nature, 
the  following  additional  stores  were  established  in  Massachu- 
setts: 

Sandwich  Workingmen'si  Co-Operative  Association,  1866. 

South  Reading  0>-Operative  Association, 1866. 

Fall  Eiver  Workingmen's  Co-Operative  Association,  1866. 

Aoushnet  Co-Operative  Association 1868. 

Lynn  Workingmen^s  Co-Operative  Association.  . .  .1867. 

Cochiluate  Protective  Union    .  . ., 1868. 

Gardner  Oo-Operative  Association 1868. 

Lynn  Oo-Operative  Grocery  Company .1868. 

In  1864  the  Rochdale  method  of  Co-operative  Distribution 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Philadelphia  co-operative  store  obtained  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  original  Rochdale  Association  and 
planned  their  organization  upon  the  same  principles.  They 
wore  very  prosperous  for  a  short  time,  the  sales  in  some  in- 
stances exceeding  $7,000.00  for  three  months.  Three  branches 
were  started  but  the  venture  proved  to  be  too  expensive  and 
the  stores  failed. 

On  August  20,  1866,  the  N'ational  Labor  Union  was  organ- 
izcil  in  Baltimore.  It  wa.s  to  have  bco-n  a  national  federation  of 
all  unions,  but  was  lx>m  before  its  time.  After  several  poorly 
attended  meetings,  the  movenient  was  abandoned.  However, 
one  of  the  resrJutions  pasi^ed  by  this  Inxly  declareil  that  "We 
hail  with  delight  the  organization  of  co-oj)erative  stores  and 
\\'orkshops,  and  would  urge  their  formation  in  every  section  of 
the  eountrs%  and  in  evorv-  branch  of  business."  The  Unio-n 
lived  but  a  few  years  and  consequently  had  no  effect  upon  the 
co-operative  movenient.  Its  declaration  is  significant  in  the 
light  of  the  subsequent  attitude  of  organized  la1)or  towjirds  f\>- 
o])oration.     It  was  but  a  harbinger  of  that  which  was  to  follow. 
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THE   PATRONS   OF    IH'SBANDRY. 

In  18G7  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  founded.  Tliis 
/^rder,  which  was  defined  to  jJay  such  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  co-operation^  was  a  sex^Tit  organiziition  ^Me 
votad  to  the  intor(\ste  of  the  a^iniltiiral  ehisses."  It  origin- 
ateil  tJirong'h  the  efforts  of  (>.  TL  Kelley,  wlio,  as  an  (;lticial  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  had  traveled  extensively  through- 
out tlie  United  Stat-es  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
Ainerican  farmer.  He  was  aniaze<l  at  tlie  seeming  poverty 
and  miserv^  of  that  class,  and  immediately  set  about  to  organ- 
ize a  society  which  was  intended  tx)  l)e  a  messenger  of  the 
"Farmers'  Milleniuim." 

Extensive  railroad  building  liad  sc5attered  an  enormous  num- 
l)er  of  immigrants  throughout  tlie  cvnmtrv',  and  consequently 
had  increased  the  com{)etition  among  the  farmers.  This  re- 
sulte<l  in  lowering  the  prices  which  were  received  for  their 
products  and  in  increasing  their  hardsliips.  Linked  with 
this  was  the  fact  that  the  fanning  ])opulation  was  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen,  wlio  charged  exorbitant  rates 
f(rr  all  (v^aiunoilities.  Tliis  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  dcv- 
of  the  latter  to  be  gn^xly,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  fanners  had 
littlcHor  no  ready  money,  and  the  merchants  were  forcwl  to 
sell  their  st^x'k  for  credit  llie  fannei*^  were  unable  to  free 
thenuselves  from  the  evils  of  this  credit  system  and  could  not 
succe-sfully  o]>])ose  the  retailers  l,e?aus<^  of  lack  of  organiza- 
tion.- The  originators  of  the  Grani»x\  as  the  mcveJiient  was 
called,  saw  these  difficulties  and  attem])ted  to  remedy  them, 
first,  by  insisting  ujx)n  tlie  ])rinciple  of  cash  ])a\^n(entK,  and 
secondly,  by  an  effective  organization  o-f  the  fanning  popula- 
tion. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  membership 
of  the  order  increased  at  a  ra])id  rate,  owing  partly  to  the 
])rctssure  of  the  hard  times  which  were  then  provalent  In 
1S73  more  than  10,000  branches  were  established  in  six 
months.  This  number  was  practically  doubled  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  while  in  1875  there  were  over  703,000  members  of 
the  order. 
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The  Grange,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  oonceptioai,  wafi  a 
j^xnoty  l>a«od  iiixwi  co-oq K-ration.  It  had  for  its  object  tlie  w- 
tablifthnient  and  extension  of  c»o-<>i)orative  principles  among  the 
fanners,  as  is  8ho^\^l  conchisively  by  the  following  section 
taken  from  ^*The  Declaration  of  Puq)o«es  of  the  Patrons  of 
Hu8lmndr\\" 

'*For  our  bnsineiis  interet^t^  we  desire  to  bring  producers  and 
coiusnniers,  farmers  and  manufacturers,  intt>  tlie  most  direct 
and  friendly  relations  iKwsible.  Hence  we  must  disjiense  with 
tlu^  surplus  middlemen,  not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them, 
but  ^vo  do  not  need  them.  Tlieir  surplus  and  their  eocactions 
diminish  our  profits." 

In  a  circular  letter  si»nt  out  to  the  majiufacturers  by  the 
Grange  officials  shortly  after  its  organization,  the  object  of  tlie 
order  was  stiitcil  a^  Ijcing  the  desire 

*'To  ••^nire  to  its  memlK^rs  the  advantages  <»f  <%>-o])erationi  in 
all  things  which  aflfci't  their  interests,  thus  enabling  theiii  to  ]mi^ 
chase  implements  and  machinery  at  as  low  a  cost  as  |)ossil>le  by 
saving  the  connndssic  n  usually  ]>aid  to  the  middlemen,  and  tlie 
profits  which  ncvw  go  to  a  long  line  of  dealers  standing  iK^-tweon 
the  manufacturers  and  the  fanners." 

Tt  -wtis  only  by  an  as-rciation  am<;ng  the  fannei's  tliat  their 
condition  could  be  impr(V(Ml.  From  the  very  first  the  subje'^t  of 
eo-o]x>ration  (xnipied  an  im|)oi*tant  place  in  tlie  councils  of 
the  order  and  it  wa-s  but  a  short  time  until  the  meml)ers  l)e{?an 
various  ooo])erative  enter]>ris<'«. 

One  of  the  most  c<  lunwm  meth(  <l8  as  well  as.  the  one  which  was 
tried  first  of  all,  was  to  have  the  momlK^rs  of  the  local  Grange 
concxmtrato  their  orders  uj)on  a^  certain  wholesiiler  or  manufac- 
turer with  the  understiinding  that  a  discount  was  to  l>e  given 
to  them  ujK)n  their  trade.  This  ]>lan  was  com |>a rati vely  suc- 
cessful in  some  instancies,  but  the  op|K>;ition  of  the  retail  mer- 
chants often  succetMl(Ml  in  influencing  th(»  manufacturers  to 
c^fise  trading  with  the  Grangers^  With  but  little  l>etter  suec(»ss 
county  Granges  were  then  formed  in  whose  hands  were  placed 
\]io  orders  of  the  local  Grang(*s.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
whole  matter  was  that  all  of  the  local  Granges  bandtnl  together 
and  pgreed  to  sup])ort  a  State  Purchasing  Agent  to  whoon 
should  be  sent  all  the  orders  of  tlie  sul)ordinate  associations. 
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He  was  thus  enabled  to  buy  in  large  quantities^  in  fact  in  car- 
load lots,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  He  was  given  the 
power  to  make  arrangements  with  the  individual  manufacture 
ers  and  always  attempted  to  get  as  favorable  discounts  as  pos-^ 
sible.  Confidential  lists  containing  the  names  of  those  houses 
with  which  arrangements  had  been  made  were  sent  to  each  lo^ 
cal  Grange.  Orders  were  made  up  from  these  lists  and  for- 
warded to  the  State  Purchasing  Agent  He  re-arranged  the 
orders  and  sent  them  to  tJie  various  dealers.  The  latter  then 
forwarded  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  the  Agent  and  shipped  the 
goods  direct  to  the  local  Granges.  At  a  meeting  of  the  lattor, 
the  members  ^vx)uld  gather  and  distribute  the  purchases.  By 
this  means  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  Grang- 
ers, the  goods  being  purchased  at  almost  wholesale  prices.* 
I'he  business  of  these  State  Agenci^r  was  enormous.  Tlio 
Ohio  Agency  in  one  year  transacted  almost  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  trade,  Avhile  that  of  Indiana  often  amjounted  to  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.  It  was  no  unusual  oocurrencx5 
to  have  the  annual  purcha.ses  of  these  agencies  range  from 
$200,000.00  to  $700,000.00.  At  one  time  the  Grange  had  five 
steamboat  lines,  thirty-two  grain  elevators,  and  twenty-two 
warehouses  to  assist  in  the  co-operative  buying  and  selling  of 
goods. 

The  State  Agents  were  required  to  give  bonds  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  handle 
while  transacting  the  trade  of  the  order.  This  effectually 
guarded  the  members  of  the  Granges  against  losses  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred.  Cash  payments  were  always 
insisted  upon  and  it  was  by  follo\ving  this  principle  that  the 
farmers  were  able  to  break  the  power  of  the  credit  system 
which  had  been  so  burdensome  to  them.  The  Purchasing 
Agent  would  at  times  buy  a  stock  of  goods  at  a  banknipt  sale, 
nnd  then  in  turn  dispose  of  it  to  the  miembers  of  the  Grange  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  sending  orders  to  the  manufacturers,  the  State  Agents 
jb^  a  rule  A\'ould  give  the  preference  to  those  establishments  lo- 
cated in  the  state. 

Ut  Is  claimed  tbat  over  $12,000,000.00  was  saved  to  them  by  this  method 
pf   trading  In  4874. 
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The  disoaunts  enjoyed  by  the  Patrons  through  their  State 
Agencies  varied  fnwni  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  Quoting  from 
several  of  the  confidential  cirtMilars,  which  yrero  found  dur- 
ing this  investigation,  wo  loam  that  ^^ipon  Weed  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, wooden  and  iron  pumps,  fifty  per  cent  is  given  to  all 
Ptatrons/'  Eeapers  which  had  previously  sold  for  $^5.00 
v.'ero  retailed  to  them  at  $175.00 ;  threshing  machines  were  re- 
duced from  $300.00  to  $200.00  and  wagons  from  $150.00  to 
$90.00.  In  low^a  the  Grangers  received  a  discount  of  forty 
per  cent  upon  sewing  machines,  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
on  parlor  organs,  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  on  scales, 
fifteen  per  cent  on  shellers,  twenty  per  cent  on  wagons,  thirty- 
three  per  cent  on  hay  forks,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  on 
harrows,  cultivators,  feed  grinders,  and  other  miscellaneous 
agricultural  implements.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  Pa- 
trons saved  at  least  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  upon 
all  their  purchases  by  this  system  of  trade  discounts.  The 
"Confidential  Revised  and  CJonsolidated  Price  List  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  for  18Y6"  contained  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  firms,  located  for  the  most  part  in  Ohio,  which 
gave  trade  discounts  to  the  Patrons  upon  almost  every  con- 
ceivable article 

At  first  the  only  inducement  held  out  to  the  farmers  as  a 
reason  for  their  joining  the  association,  was  this  financial  side 
of  the  order,  the  savings  upon  purchases  which  would  result 
from  buying  through  the  State  Aiyency.  With  the  panic  of 
1873  many  of  the  Granges  disbanded  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  social  ties  to  hold  the  members  together.  From 
that  time  on  however,  the  social  side  of  the  order  was  made 
more  prominent  without  diminishing  the  attention  given  to 
co-operative  buying  and  selling. 

The  trade  of  whole  sections  of  the  country  was  often  c/)n- 
centrated  in  the  orders  sent  in  through  the  Agencies  of  the 
Granga  Bankruptcy  stared  many  of  the  middlemen  in  the 
face.  It  wto  no  more  than  to  be  expected  that  the  amiaJl  re^ 
tailers  would  fight  these  attempts  of  the  Grangers  at  co-opera- 
tive buying,  and  this  they  did  by  trying  to  induce  the  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  not  to  spU  to  the  Grange  Agencies, 
2— L. 
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While  thej  succeeded  in  some  cases,  nevertheless  as  a  rule  tho 
wholesalers  prefeiTod  to  seirto  the  Patrons,  inasmuch  as  cash 
always  accompanied  the  order.  In  many  instances  the  local 
dealers  reduced  the  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmers 
Avere  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  from  them  as  through  the  Grange. 
Sometimes  they  even  sold  at  a  loss  while  attempting  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  farmers  in  their  localities.  This  policy  often 
resulted  only  in  bankruptcy  for  the  retailer.  "Enterprising 
business  men  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  Grange  move- 
ment, and  advertised  their  houses  as  Grange  Supply  Stores." 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  b^an  in  this  manner,  and 
their  customers  in  the  early  days  were  Grangers  for  the  most 
part/ 

This  system  of  trade  discounts  "soon  assumed  proportions 
beyond  the  business  talent  and  experience  of  the  order. "^ 
Many  and  varied  complaints  arose  and  in  th^  majority  of  cases 
the  State  Agencies  were  abandoned.  It  was  claimed  that 
"the  Agent  had  handled  articles  of  inferior  value,"  "that  he 
had  selected  second  and  third  ratxi  arf.icloa,"  and  that  "tho  price 
of  machinery  was  higher  than  that  demanded  by  the  local 
dealers."*  Delays  in  the  shipment  of  orders,  the  forwarding 
of  unsatisfactory  goods,  the  necessity  of  always  sending  c^sh 
Mnth  the  order,  these  and  many  other  disadvant^es  resulted 
in  creating  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  systemi  of  Agenciesi, 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Esecutivo  Committee  at  the  National 
Grange  in  1877  we  find  the  following  significant  mcommenda- 
tion : 

^We  have  made  much  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
system  of  State  Agencies  .  .  .  and  feel  war- 
ranted in  advising  the  discontinuance  of  any  one  now  in  exist- 
ence.    There  have  been  more  failures  than  siiooossos.^' 

Not  only  was  there  dissatisfaction  among  the  Patrons  with  the 
miothods  and  results  of  these  agencies,  but  the  same  feeling  ex- 
isted as  well  annong  the  manufacturers,  but  arising  from  differ- 
ent causes.     The  confidential  discount  lists  which  were  sent  to 

^A.    M.    I'alne,    The    (Jrnnpor    Moveinpiit    in    Illinois,    T'nl.    of    111.    Studies    In 
History,   Vol.    1.   No.   8,   p.   42. 

*K.   H.   Newton,   North    Am.    Review.    Vol.    137,    p.    330 
'Wisconsin  Grange  Bulletin,  August,  1878. 
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each  local  Grango  did  not  always  remain  confidential.  Sov- 
( ral  3'cars  after  the  inaugiiratian  of  this  systeau  it  soon  became 
a})]>arent  that 

''InjuriOTis  i)iihlic»ity  lutd  Ikhmi  <i^ivon  to  thc^o  circulars. 
Many  of  thoni  novi^r  reached  tlu^ir  (k^tination  and  in  all  prob- 
ability fell  into  ether  hands  than  was  intended.  Meni- 
W^rs  wore  not  sufficiently  strict  in  carrying  ont  their  part  of 
the  agreement  with  the  manufacturers         .         .  and  the 

result  could  readily  bo  seen.  JVfanufacturers  soon  became 
tnvare  of  the  fact  that  their  private  arrangements  had  been 
made  public         .         .  and    withdrew^   from    the  bargains 

with  a  feeling  of  distnist  for  the  order."^ 

Attem])ts  at  remtnlying  thc^^^e  difficulties  Avere  given  up  in 
despair  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
and  in  short  time  the  givater  ])art  of  tlu^  Agencie?^  were  aban- 
doned.*^ 

But  during  the  years  just  preceding  the  abolition  of  the 
Agf^ncic^  another  form  of  co-o]H^i*ation  began  to  attract  the 
Jetton tion  of  the  Grangers.  It  was  the  establishment  of  co- 
oiyerative  stores.  The  various  Stite  Granges  had  discussed  the 
matter  at  great  length,  but  it  was  not  until  1875  that  the 
Xafcional  Grange  took  any  action  relating  to  thh  subject. 

In  Wisconsin  we  find  that  as  early  as  1874  "six  Granges 
united  to  form  a  Mercantile  Association  with  $5,000.00  stock, 
$212.00  of  which  was  ])aid  up."^  During  the  fii-st  year  of  its 
existence,  a  business  of  over  $12,000.00  was  transacted  and  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent  was  df^clared  upon  paid-up  stock. 
Another  Grange  co-operative  store  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  had 
done  a  business  of  $28,000.00  during  1^74,  while  a  third,  lo- 
cated in  Olinton  county  in  th(^  same  st^ite,  had  sold  over 
$40,000.00  worth  of  goods.* 

The  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  stores 
continued  to  gTDw.  In  1875  an  English  corporation  known  a^ 
*'The  Mississi]>pi  Valley  Trading  Company"  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  the    United  States    witli    the    hope    of    interesting  the 

»Keport   of   the   Kxecutlvp   ('oinmit(<'0   to   tho   National   Orange,    1S75. 
^PurchaBlnj?    Apencies    stlU    exist    In    sevoral    states    In    which    the   Graj.co    Is 
comparatively  strong. 

'Wisconsin  Gron^^e  Bulletin,  March,  lS7r». 
•Wlsconaln   Grange  Bulletin,   Juno,   ISTR. 
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National  Grange  in  an  attempt  to  establish  co-operative  stores 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  When  this  had  been  done,  they 
claimed  that  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the  co-operators  of 
England  to  carry  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  directly 
with  the  co-operators  in  the  'United  States.  The  National 
Grange  officers  did  not  consider  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trad- 
ing Company  to  be  the  bona  fide  representative  of  the  Rochdale 
co-operators,  and  hence  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 

So  great  had  hecomO'  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  Oo-opera- 
tion  among  the  Grangers,  and  so  urgent  was  the  necessity  of  the 
National  Grange  talking  some  action  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
that  they  sent  a  representative  to  England  to  study  the  move- 
ment and  report  thereon.  At  the  sa'me  time  the  Eixecutive 
Oominittee  recommended  that  *^the  National  Grange  use  every 
effort  to  encourage  among  the  Patrons  the  establishment  of 
retail  and  wholesale  stores  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  Co- 
o])oration."  This  resulted  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  Rochdale  co-operators  by  the  National  Order. 

Stores  sprang  up  in  almost  every  city  in  which  local  Granges 
were  located.  The  Worthy  blaster  of  the  National  Grangie  in 
his  address  before  the  National  Convention  in  1876  said, 
^'Hundreds,  and  it  miay  be,  thousands,  of  co-operative  stores 
liave  been  established  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union  with  various  amounts  of  c-apital  and  perhaps  as  vari- 
ous in  other  features  and  in  their  fortunes."  "In  Illinois  at 
one  time  there  were  Grange  stores  in  one-half  of  the  counties,'^^ 
based  for  the  most  part  upon  Rochdale  methods,  and  usuallly 
having  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000.00  in  shares  of  $10.00.  In 
Massachusetts  in  1875  there  were  fifteen  distributive  co-opera- 
tive associations  "representing  a  share  capital  of  $75,000.00, 
and  assets  equaling  $140,000.00  in  value.  Eight  making  ro- 
])orts  showed  1,650  members  with  a  share  capital  of  $50,000.00 
and  sales  amounting  to  about  $500,000.00  per  year."^  There 
were  also  thirty  dividing  stores  in  Fall  River,  Maes.,  which 

had  alK>ut  1,500  meml>ers  and  an  annual  trade  of  $300,000,00, 

«■■  '  ■  I  ■ ' '  ■        ^"^^^  ■ ' 

*A.   (i.   Warner,   'I'hroe   Phases  of   Co-operation   in  the  West.   Am.   Econ.   Ass. 
Publications,   Vol.  2,  Monograph  1,  p.  34. 
^Massachuaetts   Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics,    1875,   p.   456. 
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the  average  charge  (i-f  can  ducting  the  business  being  iin  addi- 
tion of  alx>iit  four  jwr  oont  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  articles 
|>urchase<l.'  During  this  year,  Grange  (»<M«])erativ(x  stores  wen* 
also  oistablished  at  Ia)^  Angt^les,  Visalia,  Graml  Island,  ]\r:'ri- 
dan,  Santa  liarV)ara,  and  San  Bueiiiiventnra,  (^ilifdniia. 

The'deffiiand  for  literature  upon  the  snbjo(*t  of  cx>o|x»Tation 
was  unpreoedented  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange 
in  one  year  distributed  over  120,000  copies  of  English  tracts 
upon  this  matter. 

The  customary  basis  ujx>n  which  these  stores  were  organ i7x^<l 
and  operated  was  as  follows: 

1.  Cash  system  of  business. 

2.  Sell  for  a  fair  miargin  of  profit. 

3.  A  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  sliare  capital. 

4.  Quarterly  settlements. 

5.  Division  of  profits  among  the  purchasers. 

6.  Full  dividends  to  the  shareholders  on  purcluuses. 

7.  Half   dividends  to  non-nienibei-s  and  non-Patron  custoinei's. 

8.  Bach  member  to  have  one  vote  regardless  of  the  nundKM' 

of  shares  o%vned. 

9.  Not   over   one   hundred    shares    at   $5.00  each    shall  Ik? 

owned  by  one  person. 

"i'liis  as  vv-ill  readily  Ik"i  s<'<'n,  was  nuidohxl  in  almost  ev(»r\' 
respect  uj)on  the  Rochdale  system.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  rules  were  not  closely  followivl  by  the  Grangers  and  many 
failures  ensued. 

So  entliused  had  the  Patrons  l)econie  ov(n'  the  matt-tn-  (if  co- 
operation that  the  Worthy  Master  in  the  i^ational  (^)nventi(ni 
in  187G  proceeded,  during  his  address,  to  fonnnilate  **A 
National  System  of  Co-operative  Distribution."  He  piM>pos<Ml 
that  the  United  States  be  divided  into  six  districts,  each  of 
which  \v<  uhl  have*  a  (rntrnl  shii>]>ing  joint  with  warehouses, 
vrholesalo  stores  and  other  necessary  equi]>mont.  To  facilitiitc^ 
trade  l>etween  the  cxM>]x>rat()rs  of  E.ngland  and  the  Unitcnl 
States  he  advised  the  formation  of  an  "Anglo-American  Co- 
operative  Trading  Company  Ltd.''  But  the  Patrons  had  over- 
reached their  mark  and  within  the  next  few  years  the  order 

'MaHsachusetts    Hiireau    of    Labor    Statistics,    lS7r>,    p.    45S. 
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began  to  decline  as  did  the  entJiusiasfin  conceniing  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-oi>erativo  store>s.  Many  of  the  projcx^ts  of  the 
Grange  were  given  up  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
^'Anglo-American  Cooperative  Trading  Company  Ltd." 

In  Wis<ionain,  howover,  in  January,  187<S,  there  were  at 
least  twenty  l^Ur<.ll  cjj-opcnU.ive  yt:;re^,  :i  uu\j(  rity  (.-f  which 
wore  memlx?i*s  of  a  state  co-operative  association  whidi  met  at 
the  saiiie  i)lace  and  time  as  did  the  State  Grangi?.  Fcmr  of 
these  in  1878  reported  a  c.apit^il  stock  of  $16,200.00  and  a 
trade  of  $107,000.00. 

The  enthnsiasm  (>f  the  Grangers  for  co-o])erati(>n  gradually 
<lit^l  away  as  ]>n>s]H^rity  follow^-^d  thi^  panic  (if  1S7.*>  and  with 
the  ix*laxati(.n  which  u-^urdly  fr.llcvvs  th(»  rapid  growth  <}f  any 
(.rganizaticn.  A  largo  number  of  st4mN  failel,  although  we 
find  in  Ohio,  according  to  tlu*  n^port  <.f  the  liureau  of  ].id)or 
St^itistics  for  that  year,  and  tlu*iv  were  **stor(s  antl  agen- 
cies of  the  Patn.ns  in  nearly  evcn'v  county  in  the  State 
tlirough  which  eveiything  noede<l  by  the  farmer  from  a  paper 
(y{  pins  to  a  threshing  machine  is  furnished  at  .wholesale  price 
for  cash  with  the  addition  of  tlie  net  coe^t  of  distribution.''  In 
Texas  also  in  1885  there  was  a  co-operative  wholesale  society 
with  about  150  ixHail  stores  o])erated  in  amnection  with  tlu^ 
Oi'der  of  the  Patrons.  In  ifissouri  in  1880  tliere  wen^  fifty- 
j('V(^n  Grange  store-;  together  with  a  State  Purchasing  Agency.^ 

Today  l)ut  fcnv  of  the  stores  (^st^iblished  by  the  Patrons  re- 
nuiin.  Although  but  tcnnporarily  suca^ssful,  nevertheless  the 
(Jrang(»  storeys  did  a  great  work.  They  not  only  succecnled  in 
saving  millions  of  dollars  to  the  fanners  u|>on  tJieir  puivhasi's, 
but  tliey  were  also  greatly  instrununital  in  lowering  the  price- 
of  arti(d(*i  to  ]K^rsons  who  >vero  not  members  of  tbe  order, 
nio  low  prices  gotttm  by  the^  Patrons  thnnigh  their  stores  and 
ag(Mici(ss  forc<'d  the  i"etailers  to  reduce  their  prices  nuiterially 
in  order  to  competi»,  with  them.  Tlie  systom  of  cash  payments, 
(•nf(>r('(  ;1  to  a  gieati-r  or  Ic  s-;  degnu^  by  thes<^  co-(>i)erativ(^  ven- 
r.un^s  succc  (MJcd  in  funding  the  farnu^rs  to  a  ctmsiderable  extent 
fi<  m  tli(*  (  ppn  ^•^i<.n  of  tin*  «,ld  sy-<tein  (jf  crc-dit.  I'liey  also 
IcanuMl  how  U>  c4M>]>crate  with  one  another  and  reali/>ed  that. 

'Miss.mri    Itiiiojui    (if   Lalior   Stiitlstics,    iSMi,    p.    lii;t. 
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more  could  be  accomplished  when  men  associate  and  work  to^ 
gether  than  when  they  act  as  individuals. 

The  greater  iwrticin  of  the  Patrons  did  not  realize  the  dif- 
fictdties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  sucoees  as  «H>peratOTSi. 
They  rushed  into  ihe  movement  with  an  enthusiasm  almiost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  farm  and  labor  movemoents. 
That  they  Awuld  fail  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  although  in  ex- 
ceptional ca^es  a  few  of  the  stores  were,  and  still  are,  exceed- 
ingly successful.  But  what  of  the  hundreds  timt  failed  1  It 
appeared  to  l)o  a  wniiMiratively  eas)'  matter  to  displace  the  mid- 
dleman. C5o^i>eration  tlien,  as  now,  painted  a  pretty  picture  to 
most  men,  a  picture  of  joy,  of  harmony,  and  of  financial  suc- 
cess. "Many  looke<l  forward  to  a  kind  of  Granger's  Millen- 
itim,"  '  but  they  little  realized  the  diflBoulties  which  lay  before 
them.  Many  were  disappointed  with  the  results  of  their  at- 
(eiiiiiits.  They  had  expected  great  returns  from  these  under- 
takings and  when  thoy  discovered  that  they  were  really  not 
becoming  millionares,  they  becaone  discouraged  with  the  ven- 
ture and  abandoned  it  in  disgust  ^ 

As  farmers  they  had  always  led  a  more  or  less  isolat^A  v*^. 
independent  life.  They  had  no  need,  and  no  opportunity,  of 
o(K)perating  with  one  another  in  previous  years.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  work  together  and  when  this  spirit  is  lacking, 
.successful  co-operation  is  impossible. 

Patron  stores  Avere  established  in  places  where  it  would  have 
lH>en  impossible  for  any  ct^oporative  enterprise  to  have  existed, 
no  matter  what  safeguards  might  hme  been  thrown  around  the 
jissociation.  Good  business  management  was  also  lacking. 
It  wa.s  imiKJssible  for  a  man  who  had  lived  upon  the  farm  dur- 
ing his  whole  life  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  a  merchant  and  suc- 
cessfully conduct  a  co-operative  business. 

It  also  seemed  iinix)ssible  for  the  farming  class  to  "break 
away"  from  the  habits  of  the  past  Tliey  disliked  the  idea 
of  paying  cAsh  for  g(«Mls  purchas^tMl.  Many  found  it  much 
uu,rc  to  their  likin^  t.»  l>ny  goiuls  of  the  loc-i'.l  inen'hant  who 
would  give  them  credit  foi"  several  iiionths. 

'Warner.  Threp  I'liiiws  of  Co  <>IHTnlliiii  In  tin-  West.  Am.  Kcon.  Assn.  I'ub., 
Vol.  -2,  p.  ia. 
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The  fiomall  Patron  stores  could  not  keep  an  extensive  line  of 
gooda  in  stock  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
capitalized.  The  result  was  that  the  Patrons  readily  found 
fault  with  tiie  goods  and  with  the  management  of  the  store. 
(}uaiTe]s,  jealousies  and  abandonment  usually  followed. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS   OF   INDUSTRY. 

Shortly  after  the  reaction  against  tlie  Patrons  had  set  in, 
another  organization  which  had  as  its  motto  the  word,  "Co- 
operation" appeared  upon  the  eoonomio  field  vnth  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  for  the  workers  in  the  factory  what  the  Patrons 
liad  done  for  the  workers  upon  the  farm.  This  organization 
was  ^^The  Sovereigns  of  Industry/'  and  was  lx?gun  in  1874. 
Jiriefly,  it  was  a  secret  order  with  pass  words  and  ritual.  It 
grew  so  rapidly  that  before  forty  days  had  passed  "councils 
v/ere  formed  in  eighteen  States"  and  in  two  years  the  order 
had  spread  over  twenty-five  States. 

The  purposes  of  the  order  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amible  to  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Council,  which 
statod  that  the  order  intended  to  establish  ^'a  l)etter  syf^tenil  of 
economical  exchange  and  to  promote,  on  a  basis  of  equity  and 
liberty,  mutual  fellowship  and  co-operation  among  the  produc- 
ers and  consumers  of  wealth." 

"The  first  attempts  were  to  secure  reduced  rates  from  reg- 
ular tradesmen  who  in  oonsideration  of  receiving  the  patron- 
age of  a  large  number  of  persons,  would  make  a  considerable 
leduction  to  every  one  who  quietly  presented  a  Sovereign's 
trading  card."  '  These  discounts  varied  from  five  to  fifty  per 
cent  and  goods  were  thus  often  sold  to  the  Sovereigns  at  five 
and  ten  per  cent  above  cost.  Committees  from  the  local  or- 
ganizations waited  \i\Hyn  tlie  merchants  of  the  tcnvn  and  got 
the  lowest  possible  prices  from  them.  The  Sovereigns  would 
then  concentrate  tReir  purchases  upon  the  lowest  bidder.  This 
trade  was  considerable  as  the  order  increased  in  numbers,  and 
the  merchants  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  as  low 
l^riees  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  it.     By  this  means  the 

» Boston  Herald,  Nov.   2n,   1875. 
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members  of  the  order  were  able  to  get  the  very  lowest  prioe=; 
iiix>n  all  things  used  in  the  homo,  and  contracts  were  made  with 
merchants  dealing  in  goods  of  every  description.  State  and 
N'ational  Ooarmiittees  also  made  contracts  with  mannfactnrers 
and  wholesalers,  and  confidential  lists  bearing  the  names  of 
these  firms  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  society. 

"But  leading  minds  in  the  movement  early  became  of  the 
opinion  that  only  by  starting  Sovereign  stores  could  they  reach 
rock  bottom  prioee  for  groceries."  ^  The  National  Council 
urged  the  local  councils  to  establish  co-operative  stores  and  with 
tliis  in  mind  the  former  printed  and  distributed  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  litxihdalo  by-laws  and  constitution.  For  two 
years  '*the  Sovereign-;  of  Industry  kept  two  i>a.id  lecturers  in 
tlie  field  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  instnicting  the 
]>eople  in  CJo-operation."  ^  Stores  owned  and  operated  by  the 
fcrovereigns  sprang  up  all  over  the  Eastern  and  Central  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  they  in  turn  were  soon  to  folic iw  in 
the  steps  of  the  co-operative  experiments  of  the  Grangers. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1875  there  were  forty-eigft  stores  in  op- 
eration with  a  capitalization  of  $30,228.00  and  an  average 
nionUily  trade  of  $20,250.00.  In  1876  tlie  number  of  estab- 
lishments had  fallen  to  thirty-nine.  T\venty-nine  of  thf^sc 
were  capitalized  at  $35,310.00  and  had  an  average  monthly 
trade  of  $49,800.00.  One-half  of  these  were  joint  stock  com- 
j>anies,  seventeen  did  not  deliver  goods,  twenty  sold  only  to 
Sovereigns,  and  twenty-t\vo  sold  below  the  current  market 
prices.^ 

Co-operative  stores  were  established,  not  by  the  sale  of  stock, 
as  U  customary  with  ordinary  ob-operative  cxjmpanies,  but  by 
the  loaning  of  money  by  the  individual  menil»ers  to  the  council. 
'rhe.se  loans  were  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  and  usually  bore  scn^cu 
l>er  cent  interest  Several  councils  in  a  locality  would  then 
(!ombine  the  money  thus  collected  atid  prepare  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-operative  store.  Such  a  combination  of 
councils  could  have  no  standing  before  tlie  law.  Henc>e  each 
council  ^v^8  asked  to  elect  one  trust<H^  for  eveiT  $100.00  sub- 

'iloston  Herald,  Nov.  25,  1875. 

'hX  Hernia,  u,  S.  Bulletin  of  the  Dept.  of  I^bor.  Vol.  C,  p.  (>14. 

'Ma»Ha^''"»<*tt»  Bureau  of  Lalnir  Stnfistlos,  1877,  p.  HH>. 
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scribed  by  the  members  of  that  council.  These  trustees  then 
organized  under  tlie  Massachusetts  Law  of  1871  as  "The  Sov- 
ereign's Trading  Company/'  and  began  business.  The  shares 
of  the  council  were  in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  and  any  ap- 
propriation of  them  by  the  latter  was  carefully  guarded 
against^ 

Tlie  usual  method  of  conducting  business  was  to  sell  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  and  only  to  members  of  the  order.  No 
dividends  were  declared,  interest  being  paid  on  the  money  sub- 
scribed. The  business  was  controlled  not  by  the  members  who 
liad  contributed  the  money  with  which  the  store  was  begim, 
but  by  the  councils  of  the  community.  This  demjocratic 
method  of  ojx^ration  soon  resulted  disastiwisly.  The  sale  of 
gocxls  to  Sovei-eigns  only,  was  a  bad  jx>licy,  for  although  the 
stx>ra^  gold  only  tr>  members  and  could  draw  no  trade  from 
any  other  source,  the  members  could  trade  elsewhere,  as  they 
cften  did  when  attractive  bargains  were  offered  by  the  retail 
merchants. 

The  order  had  groA\ii  too  rapidly.  Many  undesirable  and 
ignorant  people  had  bcoit  drawn  int-o  the  mov^emont.^  Oc^n- 
tinucd  hard  times  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  mem- 
bers to  remiain  in  tlie  order,  inasmuch  as  no  employanent  could 
l)e  found  by  thcfm.  Quarrels  and  jealousies  arose  with  the  re- 
sult tliat  the  National  Order  was  disrupted  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  Industry  soon  disappeared.  The  majority  of  their  stores 
alsf)  failed,  although  a  few  of  them  still  remain. 

In  1877  there  were  thirty  incorjK>rated  co-ofKU-ativc  stores 
in  irassachusetts  with  a  paid  up  ctipital  of  $71,:^7iKO()."' 

THE   iXnrsTKIAL    IMJOTII  Kuiioon. 

In  1872-74  ajiothor  a;tt(^nij>t  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
LalH>r  TTnion  was  made  to  unite  all  the  orpiiii/XMl  work- 
iiigiiK^n  into  a  national  body.  This  federation  was  calletl 
*'Tho  Industrial  HrotherhcxKl."  It  lived  but  a  few  years  and 
tlu^.u  disap]K\are<l  frrmi  the  industrial  field.     The  fourth  plank 

'Uoston  Ilpral<l.  Nov.  2r».   1S75. 
K.  HtMiiis.  Am.  Kron.  Assn.   I'nblicntions,  Vol.   1.  Mon.  .'i,  p.   4V,. 
'American  Co  oiM»ratlve  News,   Si'jit.,   l,Si)7. 
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of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^Brotherhood" 
callwl  for  *'the  (\>tabIi^hn]ont  of  c(M>})orative  institutions,  both 
productiv^e  and  distributive."  The  organization  took  no  active 
jjart  in  the  propagation  of  co-operative  doctrines*  Its  exist- 
(TM-e  was  <  f  Ua*  Fhort  a  (hi ration.  Tt«  purix>st\s  as  well  as 
its  ]>hitf<.«nn  were  adopt^xl  by  the  Knights  of  rjal)<>r  in  1878, 
the  latter  having  been  organized  in  18G8. 


TIIK    KNIGHTS    OF    I*.VBOU. 

Froni  the  very  first  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  pledged  to  a 
1  declaration  of  Principles  'which  was  extremiely  co-operative  in 
its  nature.  Its  moinbors  inim(^lintoly  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  eo-oj)erativ(>  etr.res,  factories,  foundries,  and  various 
<;ther  enterpri?os  thrr.ughcut  the  United  Stiites.  In  1882  the 
Xational  f\>nvonti(^n  civated  a  ( \>o]X"rative  J^ard.  NotJiing 
("f  ini|)orbiiue  was  ever  aeconiplislied  by  this  eoniinittee  inas- 
much as  tlu'v  did  novhing  mrrre  than  merely  recommend  that 
*'the  l(.^c4d  As-  (nddic.  u>e  every  effort  to  establish  co-operative 
stores."  *  The  wide  scope  of  the  measures  advocated  by  the 
Kniglits  of  Labor  is  revealed  in  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
at  the  Phihidelphia  Convention  in  1884.  The  resolution  do- 
(dai*ed  that  it  should  1k^  the  endeavor  of  all  nieml)ers  of  the 
Knights  of  TjalK)r  ^'to  associate  our  owm  labor  in  order  to  estab- 
lish co-o])erative  institutions  such  as  will  tend  to  sujx^rsede  the 
wage  system  by  the  introductitm  of  a  co-o[)erative  industrial 
jystem.""  Their  goal  was  the  com])lete  dc^stniction  o^f  the  com- 
l>(ititive  wage  system  and  tlie  inauguration  of  one  based  en- 
tirely upon  co-operation. 

J^lxcep'tionally  few  of  the  stores  and  co-operative  establisli- 
ments  started  by  them  are  still  alive.  EVen  in  Minnea]xdis, 
which  l)ecame  famous  as  the  home  of  the  most  snc^\ssful  at- 
tempt at  co-operative  pro<luction,  inaugurated  mainly  through 
tlie  influence  of  tlie  Knights  of  Lalx^r,  tlie  home  of  the  Co- 
o]>erative  Cooperage  Shoi>s,  even  in  this  city  we  find  that  ficMve 
(competition  and  sharj>  business  practices  t<ogf^ther  with  the  in- 

•  rawrterly,   'VUivty   Voarw   of   I.nlxjr.   p.    4<;o. 
-I'owderly,   Tlilrty    Y(»jirs   of   I.abor,   p.    ATt'.i. 
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venti(>n  of  new  methods  of  ]>ro(liu'ti(m,  have  practicrally  de- 
stroyed  all  that  wliich  survived  aft<*r  the  docliiio  of  the  Knights 
of  LalH)-r  co-oix>rativo  niovonient. 

It  WJLS  also  during  this  period  that  the  Plumbers  Interna- 
tional Tniou  and  other  organizations  acoumulatcHl  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  along  the  lines  of  co-operative 
industry,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Sociologic  Society  of 
America  was  very  active  in.  spreading  the  same  d(K».trinevH 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  as  excetHlingly  difficult  to  ol>t.ain  accurate  data  conct^n- 
ing  the  niovenu  ni  of  this  |KM-i( d  (Issi-hS.sS)  a.s  it  is  today. 
Tlio  statement  of  J.  M.  Bloomer,  Master  Workman  of  the  Oliio 
Knightri  of  l.abor  in  1887,  that  "From  the  most  i-eliablc  data 
at  hand  one  miight  estimate  tlie  number  of  co-operative  store-^ 
in  Xew  Ehigland  and  the  Eastern  States  at  two  himdred  and 
rhe  Middle  and  Southern  States  at  tliree  hundred  with  a  totiil 
(•apitalizati(/n  of  $5,000,000.00"  ^  is  without  doubt  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, c(,nni!g  r.s  it  did  fr(.n  .  one  who-  wa.-^,  and  still  is,  an 
enthusiastic  advocato  of  co-(>i>erative  doctrines.  Nevertheless 
we  find  tliat  tliere  were  eighteen  co-operative  stores  in  Maine 
in  iSsT;^  teii,  and  iuM'har^  ni:>re,  in  Ohio;-  t\in\-  or  fc.ur  in 
Minm^sota,^  and  ten  in  Illinois.*  Tho«e  in  Illinois  for  the 
most  part  were  joint  st(K!k  corporations  organized  nnder  the 
laws  of  Illinois  and  c/)mposed  of  workingmen.  They  did  not 
(embrace  any  of  tJie  special  f(»atures  of  {\u)  K<Krhdale  system  of 
e4>-()peration. 

T 1 1  K    KA  n  M  I :  I{  V   A  M  J  A  X  ( '  K. 

From  l.sSO-1892  the  Fanner's  Alliane^^  was  active  in  pro- 
pagating co-operative  ideas  among  the  southeni  farmers.  It 
was  a  secn^t  (^rd(^r  having  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  s(K»ial 
and  (f.ninicreiril  benctir^  1'(  r  it>  iiu  luhii*.-.  It-^  mcMibers  at- 
t'jninU'd  to  <'liiiii]i;i;e  t!u^  niiddleiiiaii  in  both  tlic^  sale  nnd  pur- 
(']iiis(»  of  prodiict-s.     Tliev  e'lablished  a  sy-teni  of  trade  discounts 


M);it<»    liin-enu   <»f   l/il»(»r   Statistics,    l.ssT.   ]).    *J»). 

'  MiHiio    iiuro.ui    of    ln<h:strlal    au.l    LmIhu*    StatNti«-s,    1SS7.    ]^.    1I>.1 

-uiilo   litiH'aM  «.f   LalM)!-   Sl.itistlcs,    iss«j.    pp.   U.'.-Sl. 

•Mmnosotu    Itnnau    <jf    l.alHH"    Statistics.    1SS7  SS.    '2\:\-'2\7t. 

♦Illiiiots    I'.nicau    of    halM.r    Slalisti<s.    iss.'i  S(;.    p.    4ri<>. 
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and  [mrc-hasin^  similar  tc>  tlio  plan  pur.-^ned  l>v  tlio  c^arly  Graii- 
^oi-s.  In  18t)0  it  was  said  that  fclio  Farnwr's  Alliance  Ex- 
changes did  a  hiKsinc.-vs  of  over  $1(),(){)(),(KU).()0.  Thci  attontioii 
of  tho  Alliance  today  is  directetl  toAvards  the  establi.Jmient  of 
«>-oiierative  e.le(\'at<or  c(>ni]>anies,  to  co-ojierative  sculling  rather 
than  to  co-operative  bnying. 

In  1886  a  very  complete  study  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  Unitoxl  States  was  made  l)v  four  »n*adnatos  <>f  the*  Johns 
Hopkins  University  nnder  the  supen^sion  of  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely, 
now  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.'  They  found  al)out 
eighty  stores  in  the  country  organized  upon  a  oo-operative 
basis.  Very  inadequate  returns  wore  obtained,  but  thirty-two 
of  the  fifty-three  associations  in  New  England  reported  a  cap- 
italization of  $187,466.00  and  t\venty-two  of  these  had  5,470 
shareholders.  Although  thirty-three  of  thenu  had  sales  amount- 
ing to  $1,609,401.00  nevertheless  the  estimated  trade  of  tho 
fifty-three  associations  has  been  placed  at  al)ont  $2,000,000.00." 
Seven  of  the  stores  outside  of  the  Xew  England  States  reported 
sales  aggregating  $357,673.78.^  A  great  future  for  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  institutions  was  predicted  by  the  in- 
vestigators, but  they  little  realized  the  troublous  times  that  were 
lying  in  Avait  for  the  establishment's  of  which  they  wrote. 
In  1896  but  thirteen  of  the  fifty-three  New  Ebgland  Associa- 
tions wiere  still  in  business  while  a  majority  of  the  remainder 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  had  ceased  to  exist.* 

It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  ibrm  a 
federation  of  co-operative  stores.  In  that  year  Geo.  McN'eil 
of  Massachusetts  called  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
those  known  to  exist  in  and  aroimd  Boston.  But  eight  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  nothing  more  than  a  mere  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  resulted. 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  but  little  activity  in  the 
co-operative  world.  Very  few  stores  were  started  while  many 
of  those  in  existence  were  abandoned.  From  1881-1895  only 
thirty-three  stores  had  been  chartered  in  ISTew  Jersey.    Twenty- 

» History  of  Co-operation    In   tbe   Unltpd   States.   Vol.   6,  Johns   Hopkins  Unl- 
verslty.  Studies  In   Historical  and  Political  Science. 
»lbld..  Vol.  e.  liJ9. 

•IS.  ISemls.  U.  S.  Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  614. 
•  Ibid.,  Vol.  0,  G16. 
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five  of  thcfio  began  operations,  and  but  ten  of  them  were  aUv(i 
in  1895.^     Two  iruore  failed  before  the  close  of  that  jear.^ 

CO-OPERATIVK    UNION    OF    AMERICA. 

In  the  A\dnter  of  1894  plans  were  laid  by  R.  H.  Barlow  and 
James  RJiodes  of  Lawrence,  Miisisachusotts,  and  Prof.  F.  J. 
Peabody  and  Eev.  R.  R  Ely  of  Cambridge,  relative  to  the 
formation  of  a  Ck>operative  Union  similar  to  that  which  then 
existed,  and  still  exists,  in  England.  O^n  Sentenil)er  5,  1895,  an 
invitation  was  sent  out  to  all  of  the  kno^vn  co-operative  societies 
and  a  meeting  was  held  soniotimc  lat(M\  But  twenty  j)ersons 
responded  and  it  was  decided  to  call  another  convention  in 
December.  This  was  done  and  on  December  7,  about  sixty 
persons  met  at  "The  Prospect  Union"  in  Cambridge  and  or- 
ganized the  "Co-o}^rative  Union  of  America."  It  was  com- 
poficd  of  fourteen  societies,  twelve  of  which  were  in  the  [N'cfW 
England  States,  the  other  two  l>eing  in  Xe\v  York  and  New  »Ter- 
sey.  The  sole  aim  of  this  association  was  that  of  education.  It 
gathered  and  distributed  infommtion  relating  to  the  co-oj)- 
erative  movement,  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  stores  and 
in  the  strengthening  of  tliot^o  ali-eady  in  existence.  It  ]nib- 
lished  an  official  magazine  for  se\^eral  years  at  Cambridg(i 
which  was  called  "The  American  C<>-operator,"  but  ^vith  the 
decay  of  the  Union  itself,  which  shortly  resulted,  the  magazine 
was  abandoned.  Very  little  in  the  shape  of  actual  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  organization.  It  bnt  paved  the  way  for 
future  experiments  along  the  same  linea 

THE   AMERICAN    CO-OPERATIVE    UNION. 

In  1896  an  effort  was  made  in  Kansas  to  federate  all  the 
co-operative  institutions  into  a  state  organisation.  With  this 
eiid  in  view  a  meeting  was  called  at  Topeka  in  April  of  that 
year  and  steps  looking  to  the  formation  of  such  an  association 
were  taken.  At  the  conference,  a  sentiment  develo}>e(l  i^elative 
to  the  formation  of  a  national  federation  of  all  the  co-operative 

»New  Jersey   Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and   Industry,   1805,   p.    183. 
»Jfl.  Bemls,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  6,  p.  614. 
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interests  in  tho  United  States  similar  to  that  which  existed 
in  England.  A  call  for  a  convention  was  issued,  tho  same  to 
l)e  held  in  St  T-ouis,  July  1,  of  that  year.  The  Populist  Na- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  the  same  place  and  time,  arid 
"the  conjunction  did  not  prove  to  be  a  happy  one."  *  There 
was  a  very  small  gathering.  Those  who  did  come,  came  as 
individuals,  and  for  the  most  part  at  their  own  expense.*  Too 
much  politics  was  in  evidenca  The  conference  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  "The  American  Co-operative  Union,"  with  Alonzo 
Wardall  of  Kansas  as  President,  and  Imogene  Fales  of  New 
York  as  Secretary'.  Such  an  organization  was  ill  timed.  It 
was  far  ahead  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  country  and 
i»ever  held  another  meeting,  nor  accomplished  anything  of  im- 
|)ortance. 

In  1896  a  fairly  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  status  of 
"Cooperative  Distribution  in  the  United  States"  was  made  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bemis  for  the  U.  S.  D'epartjnont  of  Labor.^  As  a 
result  of  his  work  he  found  that  there  were  some  seventy  co- 
operative stores  in.  the  United  States,  (twenty-two  of  them  be- 
ing in  New  England),  with  a  possible  meml)ership  of  19,000 
persons.  Including  the  6,000  people  who  were  members  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  labor  exchanges  scattered  over 
the  nation,  the  number  of  individuals  interested  in  Co-operative 
Distribution  at  this  time  reached  a  possible  25,000.  The  trade 
of  forty-one  of  these  stores  which  made  partial  returns 
amounted  to  $2,372,000.00  for  15,Y07  members.  The  busi- 
jiesa  of  the  associations  in  New  Ebgland  had  almost  doubled 
from  1886  to  1896  although  the  number  of  societies  had  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  but  three  establishments. 

The  next  few  years  noticed  a  slow  but  steady  growth  of  co- 
operative stores  encouraged  by  no  central  organization  or  move- 
ment of  any  kind.  It  was  a  spontaneous  development,  arising 
from  the  demands  of  the  people  for  lower  prices  upon  goods 
purchased.  In  1899  there  were  at  least  thirteen  co-operative 
stores  in  Io^va  organized  and  supported  for  the  most  part  by 
the  farming  population  of  that  State. 

'CummlDgs,  Quart.   Jour,  of  Econ.,  Vol.   11,  p.  273. 

«Jfi.  Bemto,  U.  B.  Dept  of  Labor  Bull.,  Vol.  6,  p.  626. 

»B.  W.  BemlB,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  BuU.,  Vol.  6,  pp.  610-644, 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST  MOVEMENT. 

It  was  in  Califamia  that  the  first  successful  State  FotliM-i^- 
tion  was  formed.  It  was  here  that  such  great  activity  had 
l>oon  shown  in  the  early  years  by  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance, 
the  latter  in  1804  having  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  requir- 
ing tliat  a  person  could  hold  but  one  share  of  stock  and  could 
liavo  but  one  vote  in  any  co-operative  organization.  Ibis 
]>roved  to  bo  a  great  incontive  to  the  co-operative  movement  and 
has  been  copied  by  the  law  maters  of  several  other  states. 

On  N^ovember  7,  1899,  fifty  persons  representing  everv  nhaj^e 
nf  co-operative  activity  met  in  Oakland,  California,  and  fomi- 
filly  organizofl  the  Pacific  Coast  Co-opei'ative  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  propagation  of  co-operative  ideas. 
Tlie  matter  of  establishing  a  wholesale  house  from  which  the 
co-operative  stores  could  purchase  their  supplies  was  discussed, 
and  a  committee  apjxj-inted  and  authorized  to  proce<?d  'with 
the  work  of  orcranization.  On  January  1,  1900,  the  wholesale 
business  of  J.  M.  Moore  &  Son  of  San  Francisco  was  ]>ur:»haso(l 

and  re-named  ^^The  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company." 

This  company  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  individual  re- 
tail co-operativo  stores  scattered  throughout  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  It  has  a  paid  up  capitalization  of 
$()0,000.00  divided  into  sixty  shares  of  $1,000  each.  A  retail 
company  can  hold  but  one  share  and  have  but  one  vote.  Tnter- 
(st  at  the  rate  of  8%  is  paid  upon  capital  stor*^'.  -^'l'^  ^'-  • 
profits  of  the  business  are  returned  to  the  co-operative  stores, 
comprising  the  company,  in  the  shape  of  dividends  propor- 
tioned upon  the  amount  of  their  pi\rchases.  In  connection 
\vith  the  wholesale  business,  a  promotion  department  was  or- 
ganized which  actively  carries  on  the  work  of  establishing  new 
societies.  These  retail  stores,  in  connection  with  the  whole- 
sale company,  comprise  what  is  known  as  "The  Tiochdale  Fam- 
ily." 

The  Tiochdale  Wholesale  Company  has  been  very  successful 
in  business,  the  latest  returns  showiuflr  sales  exceeding 
$262,000.00  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1904  while  for  the  month  of 
,lanuary,  1905,  they  amounted  to  $18,342.96. 
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The  retail  stares  are  also  based  upon  the  Rochdale  system  of 
"one  person,  one  share,  and  one  vote,"  the  shares  being  placed 
at  $100.00  each. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  place  is  the  co-operative  movement 
60  string  or  so  successful  as  it  is  upon  the  Pacific  C5oast  The 
principles  of  co-operation  have  been  sown  far  and  wide 
throughout  these  States,  while  the  organization  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  co-operative  stores  has  been  made  al- 
most perfect  In  this  work  the  co-operators  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  establishment  of  the  **0>Operative  Journal"  at 
Oakland,  OaJ.,  in  January,  1900.  This  efficient  magazine  has 
proven  to  be  so  helpful  to  the  movement  that  it  has  lately  been 
changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly  periodical. 

TUK  CO-OPERATIXO  MERCHANTS  CO. 

In  1900  the  "Co-Operating  Mierchants  Comipany,"  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  was  formally  organized.  This  corporation,  composed 
of  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  retail  stores,  some  co-opera- 
tively* and  some  privately  owned,  serves  as  the  medium  through 
which  these  stores  co-operatively  purchase  their  supplies,  buy- 
ing direct  from  the  wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  thus  saving 
the  profits  of  the  middlemen.  The  Company  is  the  outgrowth 
of  "The  Associated  Merchants,  U.  S.  A."  which  began  in  1896 
as  a  co-operative  buying  agency  for  a  large  number  of  retail 
merchants.  This  corporation  owns  two  wholesale  houses,  one 
at  Chicago,  the  other  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  besides  publishing  its 
monthly  trade  organ,  "Mixed  Stocks."  The  $100,000.00  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  is  divided  into  shares  of  $10.00. 
Only  active  retail  merchants  can  become  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  then  only  by  the  purchase  of  no  more  and  no  less 
than  twenty  shares  of  stock. 

The  method  of  doing  business  foUo^ved  by  tlie  company, 
is  very  simple.  Orders  are  sent  direct  to  Chicago  by  the 
stores  which  are  members  of  the  association.  These  orders  are 
then  "bunched"  by  the  agent,  and  sent  to  the  wholesale  houses 
and  manufacturers.     All  goods  are  billed  at  r^ular  wholesale 

"Only  about  twenty  of  the  450  members  of  the  Company  are  co-operative 
stores. 

3— L 
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prices,  "the  difference  between  what  the  members  pay  for  goods 
and  what  the  goods  cost  the  Company  is  placed  to  the  credit  of 
each  member  upon  his  order.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
member  gets  the  sum  of  these  differences  on  his  purchases  less 
his  share  of  the  expenses  of  doing  business."^  In  addition  to 
this  an  annual  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  is  paid  upon  the  cap- 
ital stock. 

The  Company  has  been  very  prosperous  and  successful,  hav- 
ing earned  an  average  of  40%  each  year  upon  its  outstanding 
capital  stock  besides  accumulating  a  surplus  of  something  over 
$30,000.00. 

THE  RIGHT   RELATIONSHIP   I.EAGUE. 

In  1900  also  the  "Right  Relationdiip  TjGsague"  was  organ- 
ized at  Chicago  by  several  men  interested  in  co-operative 
enterprises.  This  association  was  formed  solely  for  the  propa- 
gation of  oo-operative  ideas.  It  furnishes  literature  and  an 
organizer  to  any  group  of  men  who  desire  to  establish  a  co- 
operative society.  The  plan  usually  followed  is  to  buy  out  a 
privately  owned  store  and  change  it  into  a  co-operative  organ- 
ization, the  manager  of  the  former  being  retained  as  the 
manager  of  the  coK>perative  store.  All  of  the  associations 
established  by  the  League  are  based  upon  what  it  calls,  "True 
Co-operation  the  Real  Thing."  This  consists  for  the  most  part 
in  equality  of  o\mership  and  voting  power  together  with 
strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  cash  payments.  It  also 
provides  for  the  accumulation  of  a  resen-e  and  an  educational 
fund  from  the  profits  of  the  business.  Eight  per  cent  interest 
is  annually  paid  upon  the  capital  stock,  while  the  profits  of  the 
trade  are  apportioned  ajiiong  tlic  meiuliers  upon  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  goods  purchased.  Tlie  shares,  only  one  of  which 
can  be  held  by  each  stockholder,  are  placed  at  $100.00  and  can 
be  paid  for  in  installments  if  so  desired.  Co-operative  stores 
thus  organized  by  the  League  always  become  members  of  the 
Co-operating  ilerchants  Company  of  Chicago,  which  serves 
them  as  a  c>o-operative  wholesale  house. 

*  Circular  of  the  Company. 
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STATE  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  19(>1  the  Kansas  State  Oo-operative  Association  waa 
formed.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  •  in 
1904r  the  Secretary's  repoi't  showed  thirty-five  stores  in  the  Aeh 
sociation  transacting  an  annual  business  of  about  $8,000,000.00. 
The  majority  of  the  stores  declared  dividends  of  eight  per  cent 
upon  capital  stock  and  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent  upon  pur- 
chases. 

The  Washington  State  Co-operative  Union  was  organized  in 
December,  1903,  as  tihie  result  of  the  conference  between  fifteen 
co-operative  associations.  In  1905  the  Union  had  twenty-four 
members,  comprising  creameries,  storew,  and  several  shingle 
mills. 

These  three  States,  Kansas,  California,  and  Washington,  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  state  Oo-operative  Unions  exist  In  the 
future  we  may  expect  to  see  more  extensive  developments 
along  this  line.  Even  at  the  present  time  active  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  organize  the  co-(>i)erative' societies  of  several  other 
States. 

THE   CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIOX    OF   AMERICA. 

In  1901  the  "Co-operative  Association  of  America"  was  or- 
gaiuzed  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capitalization  of 
$10,000.00,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  is  held  in  trust  by  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  "Co-Workera  Fraternity  Company  of 
Boston."  It  is  the  intention  of  the  former  association  to  be- 
gin the  coK>perative  organization  of  industry  upon  a  small  scale 
and  extend  its  scope  gradually  through  all  fields  of  activity. 
By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  systematize  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  so  that  the  workers 
may  obtain  the  full  product  of  their  toil.  Mr.  Bradford  Peck, 
who  is  the  originator  as  well  as  tho  President  of  tlie  As.^ociation, 
^'conceives  that  the  business  of  life  can  be  conducted  as  a  World 
Department  Store,  each  industry  being  a  part  of  his  co-opera- 
tive scheme.  Farms  will  be  purchased,  factories  will  be  erected, 
supply  stores  will  Ix)  built  in  the  principal  cities,  and  sample 
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stores  in  the  towns,  and  under  the  system  all  those  engaged  in 
any  capacity  are  partners  in  the  enterprise  and  receive  what 
their  labor  has  produced.''^  Thus  far,  however,  tlie  association 
has  confined  its  activities  to  the  establishment  of  two  co-opera- 
tive stores  (one  of  which  has  already  failed),  a  restaurant,  a 
publishing  house,  and  several  other  enter]>rises.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  ideals  of  this  organization  will  never  be  realized. 

In  1904  tlie  promoters  of  the  * 'Co-operative  Association" 
thought  that  it  were  better  to  make  a  start  along  more  practical 
lines  and  herefore  established  Avhat  they  called  "The  Co-opera- 
tive Exchange  of  Boston.''  This  is  an  association  having  two 
departments,  an  educational  and  an  industrial  bureau.  The 
former  is  to  "build  up  retail  co-operative  societies  here  and 
there,"  while  the  "industrial  bureau  will  organize  the  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  field  so  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible 
wiaste  between  Ijhe  manufacturer  and  thej  consumer."^  The 
real  object  of  the  "Exchange"  to  quote  its  Secretary  is 

"To  obtain  as  many  members  among  the  retailers  as  possible. 
Then  by  consolidating  trade  and  bunching  the  orders,  these 
memibers  will  be  able  to  secure  advantages  in  the  market  which 
will  give  thean  corresponding  advantages  at  homa  We  wish  to 
have  as  many  co-operative  stores  as  jx^ssible  for  members  of  the 
"Exchange"  and  shall  systematically  encourage  the  conversion 
of  privately  owned  stores  into  co-operative  stores."^ 

We  thus  see  that  the  organization  is  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
operative purchasing  association  composed  both  of  co-opera- 
tively and  of  privately  o^vned  stores.  It  is  also  the  desire  of  the 
society  to  assist  in  the  establislmient  of  co-ojwrative  societies  and 
to  such  enterprises  the  "Exchange"  will  ser\'er  as  a  wholesale 
house,  in  which  tliey  will  be  part  owners.  The  purposes  and 
organization  of  this  association  are  similar  to  tliosei  of  the  Co- 
operating Merchants'  Company  of  Chicago,  111.  Xo  reports 
concerning  its  succt^ss  or  failure  have  been  given  to  the  public 
as  yet,  but  tliere  seems  to  be  no  i-eason  why  such  an  association 
should  not  be  veiy  successful  in  co-operative  purchav^ing  for  its 
members. 

*  Extract  from   a  clrculur  Issued  by  the  Association. 

'American  Co-operator,  Jan.  30,  1004. 

•Letter  from  R.  Albertson,  Secy,  of  tlie  "Co-operative  Exchange." 
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In  1903  it  was  eetimated  that  there  vrere  at  least  two  hun- 
dred cooperative  stores  in  the  United  States,  representing 
60,000  members  and  transacting  an  annual  business  of  approx- 
imately $7,000,000.' 


TUB  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  LEAGUE. 

At  the  1903  meeting  of  the  Rochdale  Wholesale  CJompany  on 
February  17,  it  was  decided  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  call 
a  national  convention  of  all  co-operative  institutions  in  tha 
United  States  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  different  societies.  This  call  was  sabse- 
quently  signed  by  other  associations  and  the  date  of  the  con- 
vention was  set  for  June  16,  1904,  at  St  Louis.  The  purpose 
of  the  oonveniton  as  set  forth  in  the  call  was  as  follows ; 

"It)  is  intended  that  an  unincorporated  federation  of  all  the 
co-operative  interests  of  the  country  be  formed  in  order  to  pro- 
mote business  interests,  educational  and  organization  work,  and 
arrange  for  the  holding  of  annual  congresses." 

In  connection  with  this  conference,  it  was  hoped  that 

"Bach  national  di\'ision  of  the  co-operative  movement  such  aa 
the  Eochdale  Co-operators,  or  the  various  farmers'  associationa, 
not  already  organized  nationally  would  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  perfect  their  national  organization  along  the  same  lines." 

The  advocates  of  the  Eochdale  method  of  cooperation  were 
the  only  ones  who  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  get  together 
and  organize  a  national  society  for  a  separate  branch  of  the  co- 
operative work.  These  representatives  came  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  from  the  Iforth  Central  States,  where  the  Eochdale 
Wholesale  Company  and  the  Eight  Relationship  League  re- 
spectively are  the  advocates  of  the  Eochdale  ideas.  These  dele- 
gates met  Tuesday,  June  14th,  1904,  and  after  some  discussion 
"adopted  a  definite  system  of  organizing  co-operative  associa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  to  the  end  that  such  aseo- 
ciations  shall  be  organized  uniformly.'"  The  system  thus 
adopted  consisted  in  the  following  requiremients : 

In  the  matter  of  the  division  of  profits  of  each  assoeiation, 

>l*rof.  Frank  Parsons,  Arena,  Vol.  30.  p.  164. 

•  Minutes  of  tbo  meeting  as  reported  in  "Mixed  Stocks/*  Vol.  :\2,  p.  75. 
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the  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  that  from  the  net  profits 
each  year — 

First — ^Eight  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  share  capital. 

Second — A  fixed  per  cent  shall  be  set  aside  for  educational 
and  organizing  purposes. 

Third — The  balance  of  the  net  profits  shall  be  divided  among 
tlie  membersj  or  shareliolders  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

The  following  matters  also  shall  be  fully  provided  for  by  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations : 

A. — A  system  of  nominating  and  electing  all  officers,  which 
will  enable  members  to  vote  by  mail,  no  voting  by  proxy — one 
person  to  have  one  vote  only. 

B. — Goods  bought  and  sold  for  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

O. — Goods  sold  at  prevailing  prices — no  cutting  of  prices. 

D. — Regular  employes  to  be  paid  fixed  salaries ;  to  Ik?  plaet^d 
under  bonds,  and  expected  to  become  members. 

E. — Retail  stores  oadi  to  own  an  equal  interest  in  a  co- 
operative wholesale  store. 

F. — Pure  goods  handled  and  full  weights  given. 

G. — The  interests  of  the  producer,  the  capitalist,  and  the 
customer  harmonized  by  treating  each  with  fairness  and  justice. 

A  national  association  was  also  organized  by  these  delegates 
whidi  in  the  future  should  have  charge  of  tlie  educational  and 
orgnizing  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Right  Relationship 
League  and  tlie  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company.  This  associa- 
tion was  to  be  knoAvn  as  *^The  National  Co-operative  League.'* 
So  far  as  we  have  l>oon  able  to  learn,  it  has  done  nothing 
towards  the  propagation  of  co-operative  ideas  up  to  the  present 
time.^ 

Two  days  later  the  Xational  Convention  as?;emblod.  A  large 
number  of  delegates  wore  present  from  all  ])art.s  of  the  United' 
States  and  the  various  phases  of  eo-oi)eration  were  presented 
by  different  speakers  and  fully  discussed.  Xothing  further  was 
done  than  to  api)oint  a  ammiittee  which  was  to  call  another  na- 
tional conferen(»e  in  1005.  A  bureau  was  also  inaugurated 
which  was  to  pitlier  statistics  relatins:  to  tlie^  status  of  the  c<> 

*June,  liH>r>. 
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oporativo  movement  in  America.  Thus  far  no  report  lias  been 
made  eonceraing  the  results  of  any  investigations  which  may 
have  been  carried  on,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  ever  Anil  be 
made. 


PRESENT  DAY  CONDITIONS. 


We  now  come  to  a  hasty  review  of  the  conditions  in  the  co- 
operative world  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  June,  1905. 
After  a  most  careful  investigation  covering  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  the  names  of  343  co-operative  stores,  engaged  in 
business  in  this  country  were  obtained.  The  following  table 
explains  the  location  of  these  ostablifthnients  as  grouped  into 
their  resi^ective  states. 


State. 

Nomber  of 
Co-op.  stores. 

btate. 

Number  of 
Co-op.  stores. 

Alabama ........ .r.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

18 

Arizona 

1 
2 

68 
2 
4 

12 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

California 

Missouri 

1 

Colorado    

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

4 

Connecticat 

1 

Delaware... 

Florida 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Georgia 

New  Jersey     

1 

Idaho 

miDois 

4 

8 

9 

17 
34 

New  York    

North  Carolina 

16 
1 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

2 

Iowa    

Uhio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island ^... 

13 

Kansas 

Kentuelcy 

2 
14 

LiODLsiana 

Maine 

9 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota 

Texas  

Vermont 

Maryland 

Massachasetts 

Tennesaee 

26 

1 
5 

17 
•> 

Utah 

Virginia         

Washiufrton  .     

Wisconsin 

22 

30 

Wdfit  Virffinia 

Total 

Wyomiuff 

343 

Oklahoma 

1 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  tliat  California  leads  the  list 
with  68  stores  followed  by  Kansas  with  34,  Wisconsin  with  30 
and  Massachusetts  with  26.  Judging  from  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  170  of  these  establishments,  the  above  343  stores 
represent  an  estimated  capitalization  of  $8,520,809.00,  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  76,146  persons,  and  a  trade  of  about 
$265,526,743.00.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  present 
status  of  the  co-operative  stores  will  be  found  in  chapter  VI  of 
this  monograph. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES  FOB  THE  STARTING  OF  CO-OPEBATIVB  STOKES. 

The  origin  and  development  of  co-operative  stores  in  the 
Uinted  States  have  been  radically  different  from  their  origin 
and  developmemt  in  other  coxtntries.  In  the  latter  they  have 
been  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  evolutions,  of  natural  con- 
sequences. The  co-operators  had  no  examples  after  which  they 
could  pattern.  In  England  the  attempts  at  co-operation 
sprang  solely  from  local  conditions,  imtil  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  Wholesale  House  and  the  Co-operative 
Union  an  effective  means  for  a  more  thorough  and  active  propa- 
ganda from  a  central  source  was  afforded. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  situation  has  been  entirely 
different*  With  England  as  an  example  the  co-operators  have 
been  enabled  to  avoid  many  of  the  greater  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  organization  of  co-operative  stores,  but  we  find  that 
even  with  this  assistance,  very  few  of  the  latter  hava  survived 
for  any  lengtt  of  tima 

Then  again  we  have  seen  that  instead  of  being  the  results  of 
local  conditions  they  have  usually  been  the  consequences  of 
various  farm  and  labor  movements,  movements  which  as  a  rule 
had  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  a  cer- 
tain class  in  society.  From  1830  to  1840  the  subject  of  co- 
operative stores  was  quite  prominent  among  the  membeo^  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  century  it  was  successively  agitated 
by  the  Workingmen's  Protective  Association,  the  New  England 
Protective  Association,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Farmer's  Alli- 
anx)e  and  various  other  oiganizationB,  each  in  its  turn. 

Underlying  the  work  of  these  associations,  however,  vreare 
various  causes  which  induced  them  to  enter  upon  the  establish- 
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ment  of  c5<H)perative  stores.  First  of  all  was  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  lower  prices  upon  things  purchased.  iVVages  never 
have  been  as  high  as  the  ^vage  earner  would  desire  them 
to  be.  (Consequently  we  find  him  very  willing  to  try  anything 
which  will  increase  his  purchasing  power.  That  prices  are  un- 
duly high  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
throughout  all  times.  High  prices,  however,  are  the  result  of 
many  causes.  The  middleman  who  stands  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  must  get  his  profits  out  of  the  sales 
of  the  goods.  Besides  this,  he  must  obtain  an  amount  which 
will  enable  him  to  pay  all  expenses  of  handling  the  goods. 
These,  under  a  competitive  system  of  distribution,  are  unrea- 
sonably and  needlessly  high,  because  of  the  wastes  of  advertis- 
ing, delivery  of  goods,  derk  hire,  bad  debts,  the  credit  system, 
and  many  other  sources  of  expense.  The  desire  to  eliminate 
the  middleman  above  all  else  has  been  the  object  of  all  oo- 
cperators. 

Sentimentalism^  and  the  hypnotic  effects  of  the  word  "Co- 
operation" together  with  the  beautiful  imaginative'  pictures 
painted  by  its  advocates,  will  largely  account  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  co-operative  ventures  undertaken  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Massachusetts  the  movement  has  always  been  very  strong 
because  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  settled  in  that  com- 
monwealth came  from  England,  the  home  of  Cb-operative  Dis- 
tribution. They  have  learned  of  its  benefits  from  the  stores  of 
their  mother  land  and  have  always  tried  to  introduce  such  en- 
terprises into  this  country. 

In  Kansas  the  strength  of  the  movement  is  due  primarily  to 
the  ever  recurring  failures  of  the  crops,  which  necessitates  the 
saving  of  every  penny  by  the  farmer  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  tide  over  a  bad  season,  and  secondly,  to  the  oppression 
of  the  grain  and  railroad  trusts. 

The  lessons  in  coK>peration,  or  in  the  association  of  efforts, 
as  taught  by  the  Unions  have  also  been  of  great  value  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  co-operative  stores.  In  many  eases  the  Unions 
are  going  into  the  work  of  starting  such  societies.  This  is  true 
to  a  surprising  extent  among  the  miners  of  the  Eastern  Statea 
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The  conditions  of  these  localities  are  peculiar  and  the  causes 
for  this  unprecedented  activity  in  tlie  co-oi>erative  field  are  first 
and  primarily  the  oppression  of  the  company  or  pluck-mo  stores, 
ajid  secondly,  the  articles  upon  "Co-operation"  written  by  Jolm 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  iLine  Workersi  Union,  as  the 
result  of  his  travels  through  Eaigland  and  Scotland  during  the 
summer  of  1904.  These  articles  w-^re  printed  in  many  newspa- 
pers and  assiste<l  gi-eatly  in  spreading  information  concerning 
the  value  and  the  results  of  the  English  co-operative  movement 
Of  late,  however,  the  Unions  have  adopted  the  co-operative  store 
as  a  weai)on  of  self-defence  in  their  fight  against  the  Oitizens  Al- 
liance. Tliis  latter  organization  is  a  union  of  i-etail  meivhants 
and  professional  men  ^vilose  avowed  intention  is  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  trade  imions.  The  workers  thus  find  that  when 
they  trade  at  a  privately  owned  store,  they  are  but  paying 
money  into  the  treasury  of  their  enemies,  for  as  a  rule  the  ma- 
jority of  the  retail  merchants  in  a  city  of  any  size  belong  to  the 
Citizens  Alliance.  Hence  in  order  to  protect  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time  attack  the  latter  organization,  the  imion  men 
start  co-oiXM'ativo  stores.  The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  late  Colorado  mining  strike,  during  which 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  undertook  to  follow  this 
peaceable  policy  of  attacking  the  Alliance,  and  were  met  with 
the  violent  and  detennined  resistance  of  tlie  meanbers  of  that 
organization.  W.  B.  Haywood,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Federation  descril)es  the  matter  in  a  personal  letter  to  the 
writer  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  stores  that  were  originally  owned  by  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  in  the  Cripple  ('reek  District  were  started  as 
an  outgroAHh  of  the  Cripple  Creek  strike.  Practically  all  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  mining  industry  were  members  of  the 
WestoiTi  Federation  of  iliners.  When  the  strike  was  inaugu- 
rate the  merchants,  nearly  all  of  whom  l)e1onged  to  the  Citi- 
zens Alliaixv,  and  wlio  had  conducted  a  credit  business,  imme- 
diately can(»elled  the  credit  of  the  miners  who  were  on  strike. 
It  l)K*ame  nece-sary  to  establish  a  base  of  supplies,  and  as  many 
of  our  memliers  were  em]>loyed  on  fair  properties,  or  rather 
tjioso  that  were  l)eing  operated  on  the  open  shop  system,  the  de- 
mand was  made  for  a  store  where  their  supplies  could  be  pur- 
chased from  othei-s  than  those  who  were  our  recognized  enemies. 
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The  result  was  that  grocery  stares  and  butcher  shops  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  the  towns  of 
Victor,  Goldfield,  Cripple  Creek  and  Anaconda,  The  business 
of  these  stores  flourished.  Aside  from  being  the  distributing 
points  for  members  of  our  organization,  who  \rere  on  a  strike, 
they  had  a  large  cash  business,  which  ^vas  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  Federation  who  were  employed, 
but  enjoyed  tlie  patronage  of  all  classes.  iRaports  from  the 
manager  of  the  Victor  store  show  that  the  earnings  on  capital 
invested  wa.s  9H  0-7%  {(v  a  term  of  oiK^ratiou  of  seven  months 
and  nine  days.  At  the  time  this  report  was  made,  the  average 
daily  transactions  amounted  to  $439.66.  It  is  useless,  to  go 
into  detailed  report,  as  the  stores  are  not  being  operated  at  the 
present  timie,  as  they  were  totally  demolished  by  a  mob  of  the 
Citizens  Alliance,  and  the  State  Militia  on  the  6th  day  of  June 
■  last  (1904),  so  that  in  writing  a  report  now,  it  would  simply 
be  a  post  mortem  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  that  was  at  one 
time  destined  to  practically  control  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  great  mining  district  of  Cripple  Creek.  The  successful 
management  of  the  stores  displayed  the  ability  of  the  orsraniza- 
tion  to  conduct  such  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  its  members, 
and  it  will  surely  he  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  near 
future." 

Tlie  gro^\iih  of  Socialistic  propaganda  has  also  had  consider- 
able infiuence  upon  the  later  developments  in  the  field  of  Co- 
operative Distribution.  The  advocates  of  Socialism  have  spread 
their  doctrines  over  the  entire  country,  have  taught  the  people 
ubout  the  tremendous  wastes  of  our  present  system  of  industry, 
and  have  preached  the  prinoiples  of  co-operation  to  the  masses 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  people  have  become 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  co-operative  effort  and  are  will- 
ing to  try  the  application  of  the  principle  in  the  matter  of  re- 
tail stores. 

The  movement  which  ^vithin  the  last  five  years  seems  to  be 
setting  in  again  towards  the  establishment  of  co-operative  enter- 
prises, arises  from  causes  which  for  the  most  part  are  entirely 
different  from  those  so  prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  In  the  first  place  the  rapid  economic  development, 
which  we  have  been. experiencing,  has  resulted  in  the  growth 
of  a  social  solidarity,  the  extent  of  which  was  unthought  of  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.     Secondly,  the  formation  of  the  trust 
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has  made  possible  the  charging  of  monopoly  prices,  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  lower  prices.  A  feeling  of  eoono.nic  de- 
pendence has  also  become  more  and  more  prevalent  aiiKiig  the 
peopla  But  back  of.  this  intangible  growing  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion stand  the  various  organizations  which  are  so  active  in 
moulding  and  directing  this  spirit  into  definite  channels.  In 
the  East,^  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  and  upon  the  Pacific  Obast,' 
associations  exist  for  the  purpose  of  founding  co-operative  aitores 
and  assisting  in  the  management  of  the  same. 

Thus  it  is  that  bom  and. nurtured  in  the  farm  and  laibor 
movements  of  this  country,  originating  in  a  manner  entirely 
different  fromi  that  of  the  English  stores,  the  American  move- 
ment has  at  last  reached  the  same  stage,  i.  a,  the  stage  wherein  . 
the  co-operative  movement  is  directed  and  assisted  by  means  of 
various  central  educational  organizations. 

»The  Co-operative  Exchange.     See  p.  36. 

a  The  Right  Relationship  League.     See  page  S4. 

*The  Rochdale  Faimlly.     Page  32. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CAUSES  FOB  THE  FAILURE  OF  CO-OPERATIVB  STORES. 

"In  this  country  Co-operative  Distribution  has  been  marked 
"by  almost  utter  failure.  So  universal  has  been  the  disaster 
that  has  followed  all  attempts  to  save  money  in  purchasing 
goods  of  any  kind,  that  the  name  'Oo<>perative  Store'  has  be- 
come to  the  ordinary  mind  a  term  of  derisioiu"^ 

The  causes  for  this  almost  universal  failure  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  are  manifold,  and  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to 
this  country  and  to  the  American  people. 

Daring  our  discussion  of  the  history  of  co-operative  stores 
in  the  United  States,  we  noticed  that  in  the  past  the  greatest 
cause  for  the  failure  of  these  enterprises  was  the  collapse  of  the 
farm  and  labor  movements  wihich  gave  them  birth.  The  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  were  held  together  in  the  association 
purely  because  of  their  membership  in  these  labor  and  farm 
■OTg^izations.  With  the  decay  of  these  movements  it  was  but 
natural  to  expect  that  the  bonds  which  held  the  members  would 
be  readily  dissolved  and  the  stores  subsequently  abandoned. 

Furthermiore,  ever  since  its  commencement,  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
organized.  Even  to-day  there  are  but  three  States  which  have 
any  kind  of  an  organization,  and  in  none  of  these  is  it  what  it 
should  be-  Fought  from  all  sides  as  are  these  oo-operative  en- 
terprises, it  is  surprising  to  realize  how  few  attempts  have  been 
miade  to  organize  theni  into  protective  associations.  It  is  still 
more  surprising 'to  find  the  lack  of  information  which  exists 
among  the  co-operators  relative  to  the  whereabouts  and  the  sta- 
tus of  oo-operative  stores.  ]\fanagers  of  associations  in  one  county 
do  not  know  that  other  similar  organizations  are  to  be  found  in 

^JbSarnard,  Co-operation  as  a   Business,    p.    109. 
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the  adjoining  county,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  the  State  at  large,  there  is  no  one  wha 
is  able  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  stores  or  theiir  location. 
This  is  due  prinmrily  to  the  fact  that  the  associations  have  na 
central  organization  to  which  tJiey  can  make  i-eports.  In  but 
three  States  are  annual  meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of  co- 
operative matters  by  the  co-operators  themselves,  while  but  two 
attempts  at  holding  a  national  convention  have  ever  matured. 
The  success  of  the  latter  in  neither  case  was  very  gratifying. 
The  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1896  was  very  poorly  attended 
and  resulted  in  nothing  whatsoever  of  lasting  importance^ 
while  the  1004  convention  in  the  same  city  accomplished  but 
little  more.  Compare  these  feeble  efforts  witli  the  solid  organ- 
izations of  the  retail  grocers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  wholesalers! 
It  is  at  the  meetings  of  the  latter  associations  that  ideas  are  ex- 
changed, ex))erionces  are  **swapped,"  and  plans  for  tlio  defeat  of 
obnoxious  legislation  are  made,  ^sbthing  is  more  conducive  to 
tlie  progress  of  the  commercial  world  than  are  these  Sttate  and 
Xational  conferences,  and  it  is  this  thorough  organization  which 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the  co-operators  of  to-day  as  it  has  always 
been  in  the  past.  Annual  conventions  of  co-operative  societies 
should  be  held  in  each  State.  These  associations  should 
elect  representatives  to  a  !N"ational  Co-operative  Congress  which 
should  like^Wse  be  held  each  year.  Without  such  conferences^ 
without  state  and  national  organization,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  continued  failure  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

Another  cause  for  the  many  wrecks  which  lie  strewn  over  the 
field  of  Consumers'  Co-operation  is  die  fact  that  in  times  past 
there  have  been  no  wholesale  houses  from  which  the  retail  co- 
operative stores  could  obtain  their  supplies.  They  have  been 
forced  to  purchase  their  stock  from  the  same  wholesale  house 
as  the  other  retail  merchants.  The  latter  have  consistently 
been  successful  in  forcing  the  wholesaler  to  discriminate  against 
ihe  co-operative  stores,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
latter  have  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  all  goods  purchased* 
In  some  instance's  the  wholesalers  have  absolutely  refused  to 
deal  with  tlie  (•<)-( operators.  These  things  cannot  liel])  hut  re-^ult 
in  placing  the  latter  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  sale  of  goods  to 
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the  public,  and  have  lKH?n  a  fruitful  source  for  the  failure  of 
these  co-operative  enterprises.  IVday  v»e  have  two  wholesale 
liouses  for  the  co-operative  ^tores^  one  of  which  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  coK>perative  societies/  and  the  other  but  partly.* 
These  have  proved  to  be  a  godsend  to  the  movement  and  have 
greatly  assisted  in  its  upbuilding.  It  is  expected  that  many 
more  of  these  wholesale  companies  will  be  started  in  the  future 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  development  of  the  co-operative 
movement 

The  competition  of  "5  and  10  Cent  Stores,"  department 
stores  with  their  attractive  advertisements  and  bargain  days, 
trading  stamp  schemes,  the  low  prices  of  the  mail  order  housee, 
all  have  caused  the  death  of  many  a  co-operative  society. 

Then  too  there  is  that  lack  of  the  true  co-oi>erativo  spirit  We 
Americans  are  primarily  a  selfish  people.  We  have  always 
been  very  individualistic  in  our  ideas  and  actions.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Nature,  the  privilege 
of  taking  np  land,  of  shifting  our  residence  to  accept  new  em- 
ployment if  the  conditions  of  the  old  were  not  satisfactory. 
All  of  these  things  have  made  us  an  independent  people  in  most 
of  our  actions.  We  dislike  to  surrender  our  individuality  to 
the  will  of  the  majority.  We  are  also  a  heterogeneous  people, 
coanposed  of  many  nationalities,  and  as  is  the  case  with  such 
nations,  it  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  weld  the  different  races 
into  a  homogeneous  body,  a  body  which  will  work  and  labor 
towards  an  ideal  or  goal  as  one  people.  Likewise  we  lack  that 
fixity  of  population,  that  neighborhood  life,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  European  countries.  Our  industrial  system  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  laborer  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  work.  Employment  is  never  certain,  and  any  mian 
would  be  considered  foolish  who  would  invest  a  hundred  dollars 
in  an  enterprise  when  he  fully  realized  that  perhaps  within  six 
months  at  the  most,  he  might  be  forced  to  leave  the  city  in 
search  of  employment.  Those  things,  which  we  Americans  lack, 
are  common  characteristics  of  Eliropean  peoples  among  whom 
co-operation   has  been    so   successful.     In    England  the   child 

^The  Kocbdale   Wholesale  Co.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 
*The  Co-operating  Merchants  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
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grows  up  and  remains  in  the  city  of  his  ancestors,  while  the 
worker  is  content  to  enter  any  movement  which  will  mean  the 
saving  of  even  a  small  gum  to  himself,  for  he  knows  that 
only  by  such  means  can  he  better  his  condition. 

We  are  also  an  impetuous  people.  We  lack  patience. 
We  dislike  to  wait  for  the  accumulation  of  dividends,  and 
would  rather  trade  at.  those  stores  which  give  "green  trading 
stamps."  If  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  interested  does 
not  prove  to  be  immediately  successful,  we  lose  heart  and  turn 
our  eneo^ies  to  other  fields.  Success  in  co-operation,  how- 
ever, "requires  the  greatest  humdrum  patience.'^  "Men  must 
bear  and  forbear,  persevere  and  learn  wisdom  by  their  mis- 
takes. Courage  to  hold  on  through  the  first  year  or  two  of 
blundering  and  adversity  is  the  price  of  ^rmanent  success,"^ 
But  to  us  Americans  "the  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life.  «re 
more  inviting  than  the  humble  shilling  on  the  pound  of  co- 
operative saving.""  Our  comparatively  high  standard  of  living 
has  not  forced  us  to  acquire  the  penny  saving  habit  so  conamon 
among  the  Europeans.  We  would  rather  give  profits  to  the 
merchant  as  his  pay  for  the  management  of  the  retail  business 
of  Aimerica  than  bother  oui'selves  ^\itli  the  intricacies  of  the 
matter. 

As  workers  we  fear  to  risk  our  small  savings  by  investing 
them  in  enterprises  which  have  so  consistently  provod  to  be 
nothing  more  than  failures  in  the  past.  We  also  desire  a  wide 
choice  of  goods  from  which  to  pick  whenever  we  enter  a  store. 
As  Americans,  we  have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  simple 
and  monotonous  meals  of  the  Europeans.  We  desire  variety 
of  food  as  well  as  variety  of  clothing.  The  cooperative  stores, 
however,  owing  to  their  limited  capitalization,  cannot  furnish 
us  with  this  wide  choice  of  goods.  Hence  we  usually  trade  at 
other  places  even  though  we  are  members  of  the  cooperative 
association.  This  lack  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  members 
has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  United  States. 

Limited  capitalization  also  makes  it  impossible  for  the  store 
to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  thus  take  advantage  of  many 

*  A.  Shaw,  Vol.  1,  Am.  Econ.  Assn.  Pub.,  Monograph  2.  p.  99. 
'Feabody,  Forum.   Vol.  8,   p.   283. 
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other  of  the  business  practices  which  can  only  come  with  an 
acceas  to  a  large  amount  of  capital  stock. 

In  this  country  we  have  also  noticed  that  the  movement  has 
been  prevalent  almost  exclusively  among  tlie  working  classes 
and  the  farmers.  In  Eoigland,  howeveir,  "co-operation  has 
had  the  assistance  of  rank  and  wealth  and  education,  advising, 
encouraging,  and  participating  in  its  movements."^  This  has 
proved  to  be  of  incalculable  aid  to  the  00-operators  in  that 
country  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  has  not  been  the  case 
in  the  ITnited  States. 

The  need  of  these  societies  in  this  country  as  educators,  sav- 
ings banks,  places  of  meeting  and  recreation,  which  makes  them 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  life  of  Europeans,  is  supplied  by 
other  activities.  We  have  our  excellent  public  school  system, 
free  libraries,  public  lectures,  University  Extension  courses^ 
and  various  other  institutions  through  which  the  people  are 
educated,  while  private  savings  banks,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  insurance  policies  teach  tliem  tJie  lessons  of  thrift 
itnd  frugality. 

The  injection  of  the  discussion  of  religion  and  politics  into 
the  meetings  of  the  societies  has  likewise  resulted  in  the  disso- 
lution of  many  of  them. 

The  greatest  cause  of  all,  however,  is  the  lack  of  business 
knowledge,  so  conspicuous  among  the  co-operators.  They  take 
a  man  from  his  plow,  like  Cincinnatiis  of  old,  and  place  him 
in  charge  of  a  co-operative  store  expecting  that  he  will  carry  on 
the  business  satisactorily.  ()r  as  it  often  happens,  a  man  will  be 
called  from  behind  a  machine  in  the  factorj',  after  having  had 
no  business  experience  other  tfian  the  paymient  of  bills  which 
his  wife  may  have  contracted,  and  placed  behind  the  manager's 
desk.  The  usual  result  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  co-operators 
find  that  the  person  in  whom  they  have  placed  their  faith  is 
either  incompetent  or  dishonest,  and  the  store  is  a  failure. 
*PWt^  business  methods,  injudicious  purchases,  over-stocking, 
wiastes  in  weighing  and  many  other  practict^,  all  <)f  which  bring 
disastrous  results,  are  verv  prominent  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment    These  togetJier  with  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  co- 

'Mass.   Bureau   of   Lalwr   Statistics.    lS7n.   p.    S.'iO. 
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operators  regarding  business  matters^  and  the  lack  of  loyalty 
displayed  by  them,  have  been,  in  general,  the  fundamental 
causes  for  the  failure  of  these  stores. 

Many  of  these  causes  will  be,  and  are  now  being,  removed  by 
the  evolution  of  the  industrial  world,  (^operative  leagues 
are  organizing  the  movemjent  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore. Experienced  managers  are  being  engaged  by  the  coK)p- 
erators  to  conduct  the  business  for  theuL  Wholesale  houses  for 
the  coM>perative  societiee  exist  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  But  above  and  beyond  all,  the  rapid 
growth  of  social  solidarity  among  the  American  people  cannot 
help  but  give  the  movement  a  more  solid  basis,  a  basis  upon 
which  in  future  years  it  will  be  possible,  though  not  necessarily 
probable,  that  the  greatest  coK>perative  movement,  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  may  be  raised. 
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OHAPTEIR  VI. 

PRESENT     STATUS     OF     CO-OPERATIVE     STORES     IN     THE     UNITBS) 

STATES. 

In  order  to  obtain  axscurate  statistics  concerning  the  status  of 
co-operative  stores  in  the  United  States  a  schedule  was  sent  out 
by  this  department  to  all  the  co-operative  stores  which  weiQ 
known  to  be  in  existence.  This  schedule  contained  questions 
inquiring  as  to  the  number  of  stockholders,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock,  the  aggregate  sales  and  expenses,  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  rate  of  dividends 
paid  on  purchases  and  on  capital  stock,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters. 

Many  of  the  establishments  refused  to  answer  the  questiona 
asked,  while  others  gave  but  partial  returns.  The  accompany- 
ing charts  contain  the  tabulations  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, the  states  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Inaamuch  as  thisi  investigation  was  carried  on  in  a  manner 
aimilar  to  that  of  Dr.  R  W.  Bemis  in  1896  for  the  United 
StateB  Departmeait  of  Labor,^  let  ns  compare  the  results  of 
the  two  investigations  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-three  co-operative  stores  were  found 
to  be  in  existenoe  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
quiry.^ 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  reported  a  capitalization  of 
$4,098,932.74:  or  an  average  capital  stock  of  $24,842.01.  In 
1896  acx5ording  to  Dr.  Bemis  twenty-edght  stores  which  made 
returns  at  that  timje,  had  a  capitalization  of  $464,175.65,  or 
an  average  of  $16,220.56. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  stores  reported  36,286  mem- 
bers, or  an  average  of  222,  while  in  1896  thirty-three  associa- 
tions reported  16,807  members,  or  an  average  of  509.3. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  stores  had  sales  aggregating 
$10,636,959.60  or  an  average  of  $774,130.45.  From  the  re- 
turns of  118  stores  with  sales  aggregating  $9,856,637.82  and 
expenses  amoimting  to  $1,179,965.39,  we  learn  that  the  average 
ratio  of  expenses  of  sales  was  12  per  cent  This  is  somewhat 
higher  that  that  shown  by  the  twenty-eight  societies  in  1896 
which  reported  an  average  ratio  of  only  10.2  per  cent 

The  dividends  which  were  declared  upon  capital  stock  in 
1905  by  one  hundred  and  two  stores  averaged  9  per  cent>  while 
those  on  purchases  for  seventy-t\vo  associations  averaged  6  per 
cent  Comparing  the  latter  with,  the  figures  obtained  by  Dr. 
Bemis,  we  see  that  the  dividends  on  purchases  today  are  larger 
than  those  paid  by  the  twenty-nine  stores  making  returns  to 
him-  At  that  time  the  average  rate  was  5.15  per  cent 
•  Very  few  of  the  stores  pay  dividends  on  purchases  to  non- 
members,  but  from  the  returns  of  twenty-two  of  them  we  learn 
that  the  average  ratio  thus  paid  was  only  4  per  cent 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  societies,  reporting 
an  annual  business  of  $10,562,680.44  had  1,386  employes,  the 
average  business  per  employe  amounting  to  $7,700.34.  In 
1896  the  aimual  trade  of  twenty-eight  stores  having  223  em- 

'UepartmeDt  of  Labor  BuHetln,  Vol.  6,  pp.  610-644. 
"JUDe,  1905. 
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ployes  was  $1,586,345.40  or  an  average  of  $7,118.66  per  em- 
ploye. 

The  majority  of  the  stores  are  patronized  to  die  greatest  es- 
tent  by  the  farmers.  Out  of  one  htuidred  and  twenty-four  artxMres 
reporting  upon  the  question  regarding  whether  the  majority 
of  their  customers  came  from!  the  city  or  the  oountiy,  seventy  of 
them  answered  from  the  latter,  thirty-nine  from  the  city,  while 
fifteen  stated  that  their  custom  was  aibout  equally  divided  be- 
tween city  and  country. 

The  largeet  number  of  establidmientB  deal  in  general  mor- 
ehandise  and  groceries,  although  we  find  one  or  two  butcher 
shops,  and  several  student  supply  stcres. 

iN'early  all  of  the  associations  were  begun  upon  a  co-operative 
basis,  very  few  of  the  stores  having  originally  been  privately 
owned. 

Several  of  the  societies  have  branch  stores  located  in  the  same 
or  nearby  counties.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  John- 
son County  Oo-Operative  Association  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  which 
has  branch  stores  at  Gardner,  Bdgerton,  Stanley,  and  Prairie 
Center.  This  society  was  b^un  in  1876  by  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  has  been  very  successful  throughout  its  entire 
career. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  location  of  branch 
co-operative  stores  in  the  TTnited  States: — 
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Main  Store. 


Calif oruia  Co-op.  Meat  Co  ,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Modoc  Connty  Coop.  Assn.,  Altnras,  Cal 

Tulare  Rochdale  Co.,  Tulare,  Cal 

Farmer's  Incorporated  Co-op.  Society,  Rockwell,  la 

Iowa  Rochdale  Co-op.  Assn..  Albia,  la  

Scandia  Trading  Co.,  Marathon,  la 

Johnson  Co.  Co-op.  Assn. ,  Olathe.  Kan 


Decatur  County  Co-op.  Assn.,  Oberiin,  Kan  . 
Arlington  Co-op.  Assn,  Lawrence,  Mass 


Jackson  Ca  Co-op.  Assn.,  Jackson,  Micb 

Eaton  Co  Co-op.  A^sn.,  Baton  Rapids,  Mich 

Laborers  Commercial  Co.,  Hancock,  Mich , . 

Zion's  Co-op.  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BcandinaTian  Co-op.  Mercantile  Co  .  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


E  Co.  Co-op.  Company,  Lykens,  ivis 
Pierce  Co^  Parmer's  Co-op.  Company,  Ellsworth,  Wis 


Manitowoc  Co.  Co<op.  Assn.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Farmer's  Store  Co.,  Bloomer,  Wis 


Branch  Stores. 


Five   branch    shops    in 

Oakland,   and    one  in 

West  Berkeley. 
Canby,  Cal 
Pixley.  Cal. 
Cameron,  la. 
Bussey,  la 
Albert  City.  la. 
Stanley,  Kan. 
Edgerton,  Kan. 
Gardner,  Kan. 
Prairie  Center,  Kan . 
Two  branches  in   same 

county. 
Five   branches    in     the 

same  city. 
Napoleon  Mich. 
Brookfield,  Micb. 
South  Range,  Mich. 
Ogden,  Utah. 
Provo,  UtHh. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
One  in  pa  me  city. 
Range,  Wi.«. 
Centnria,  Wis. 
Odo,  Wis 
Martei,  Wi.<*. 
Timothy.  Wis. 
New  Auburn,  Wis. 
Sand  Creek,  Wis. 


Credit  is  seldom  given  by  these  societies,  and  then  for  only 
a  short  time.  Market  prices  are  usually  followed  and  in  no 
case  are  goods  sold  only  to  stockholders. 

The  effect  of  these  establishments,  in  the  majority  of  cases^ 
has  been  the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  merchandise  in  their 
localities. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


CONCLUSION. 


In  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  consumer's  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  Ave  have  seen  how  it  has  been  a  continual  recital 
of  ups  and  downs,  of  successes  and  failures,  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  latter.  We  have  seen  the  establishment  of  co-oper- 
ative stores  made  a  mere  incident  of  many  national  movements^ 
rising  into  prominence  with  the  growth  of  the  movement  itself 
and  dying  with  its  decay.  Today,  however,  we  note  a  renewed 
interest  in  co-operation.  We  see  the  establishment  of  these 
societies  spreading  over  the  country  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  but  few  states  in  which  it  is  known  that  no  co-operative 
store  exists.  We  see  the  organization  of  central  societies, 
wholesale  houses,  national  associations  and  leagues  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  spreading  co-operative  doctrines  and  for  the  eeftablish- 
ment  of  co-operative  institutions.  Xever  before  was  the  co- 
operative movement  so  strong.  Xever  did  it  give  such  excellent 
promise  of  maturing  into  greater  and  greater  proportions,  of 
bringing  more  people  into  its  fold. 

What  the  future  will  be,  one  cannot  tell.  Only  years  will 
reveal  the  outcome  of  present  day  tendencies.  It  is  but  barely 
possible  that  the  principles,  which  the  co-operators  now  apply 
to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  stores,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  applied  to  factories,  mines,  workshops  and  other  forms  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity.  Although  this  is  the  goal 
of  the  Rochdale  CoK>perators,  the  evidence  which  we  have  pre- 
sented above  makes  it  seem  very  doubtful  if  effective  and  lasting 
reform  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  States  can  ever 
come  by  this  means. 
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OHAPTEDa  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


What  is  the  strike?  Least  aanong  the  varioiis  oontroversies 
<'oneerniiig  the  strike  is  this  simple  queetiaii.  It  is  sometames 
maintained  that  the  strike  is  merely  'a  cessation  of  work."  ^ 
Then  this  is  corrected  by  holding  that  it  is  a  "concerted  cessar 
tion  of  work,"  thus  bringing  in  the  element  of  combination. 
The  former  is  obviously  incorrect,  but  the  latter  is  generally 
accepted,  particularly  by  the  courts  and  in  legal  definitions,  as 
it  provides  a  basis  upon  which  to  justify  the  right  to  strike.* 

This  right  to  strike,  however,  cannot  rest  upon  the  right  of 
<;ombinatio(ns  to  cease  work.  When  men  strike  "they  are  still 
the  employer's  workmen  in  some  sense;  they  still  refer  to  the 
shop  as  tbeir  shop  and  to  him  as  their  employer;  and  he  is 
likely  to  speak  of  them  as  his  workmen,  both  parties  implying 
that  there  is  still  a  tie  of  some  kind  between  them."  *  A  strike 
involves;  1st,  a  temporary  combination;  2nd,  a  temporary 
cessation  of  work ;  and  3rd,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  strik- 
ers to  retain  lie  places  which  they  have  temporarily  vacated.* 
This  last  element  makes  the  strike  a  wholly  different  matter 
than  the  cessation  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  combination  for  a 
certain  purpose.  To  prevent  other  workmen  from  accepting 
the  vacant  position  is  not  to  assert,  but  actually  to  deny  their 
right  to  cease  working.  The  right  to  strike  cannot,  therefore, 
rest  ethically  upon  the  workmen^s  right  to  cease  working  in  a 
concerted  manner.  It  m«u5t  rest  upon  their  right  to  work, 
rather  than  upon  their  right  not  to  work.     In  other  words,  the 

^mandard  iMetlonair :  Worcester's;  Webster's  International  Dlctlona-ry; 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  etc. 

'Eddy  on  Combinations;  Ency.  Diet;  Imperial  Diet;  Black's  Law  Diction- 
ary; Anderson's  Law  Dictionary;  Bttiivler's  Law  Dictionary:  Ray's  Opntrac- 
tnal  JLitmltatlona;  Cogley,  Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Arthur  vn.  Oaks.  63  Fed., 
810,  etc. 

•Oilman:  Mettiods  of  Industrial  Peace,  p.  251. 

« Adams:  I^abor  Problems. 
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Strike  is  a  manifestation  of  the  doc^trine^  that  a  workman,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  "ot\ti5  his  job."  The  strike  "may  be  de^ 
fined  as  a  temporary  combination '  of  wage^eamers  to  affeot 
some  purpose — ^by  a  concerted  cessation  of  work  during  which 
active  measures  are  taken  to  retain  the  places  which  they  have 
temporarily  vacated."* 

It  is  of  interest  to  determine  the  course  of  development  of 
this  institution,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  foremost  method'  em- 
ployed by  the  laboring  classes  to  improve  their  conditions  as 
Avell  as  to  enforce  other  demands.  Aside  from  the  boycott,  the 
strike  and  the  threat  to  strike  are  the  chief  weapons  employed 
in  forcing  concessions  from  the  employer.  Undoubtedly,  many 
advantages  are  peacefully  secured,  and,  while  some  of  these 
are  made  voluntarily  by  conscientious  employers,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  others  ai'e  the  result  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Such  concessions  must  be  regarded  as  the  indirect 
result  of  the  strike.  It  is  a  means  both  for  good  and  for  evil ; 
and  being  intimately  connected  with  both  the  defensive  and  ag- 
gressive activities  of  the  wage-earner,  the  history  of  its  growth 
may  throAv  some  light  upon  several  of  the  problems  which  are 
lodav  the  cause  of  discussion  in  the  field  of  labor. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  development  or 
growth  of  strikes  through  the  medium  of  statistics.  Firsts  it 
is  believed  that  a  careful  analysis  will  disprove  some  of  the 
current  conclusions  relative  to  these  statistics;  and  second,  it 
is  proposed  to  draw  positive  conclusions  respecting  the  develop- 
ment or  gro^\'tli  of  strikes.  In  some  respects  these  conclusions 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  tentative,  because  most  of  the- 
statistics  cover  a  period  of  but  tw^enty  years  and  because  numer- 
ous abnormal  forces  have  undoubtedly  influenced  the  movement 
oven  during  this  period.  The  positive  conclusions  miiist,  there- 
fore, be  limited  at  least  in  some  instances  to  what  the  move^ 
meut  has  actually  boon  in  the  past  and  to  what  it  actually  is 
today,  rather  than  to  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.     Whatever 

M     R.    Clark    In    "Einplovors   iind   Kmplovpo?*,"   edited   hy   the   Piibllo   Policy,, 
p.  41). 
'Arlams:  I.nhor  Problems,  p.  175. 
' Mitchell:  Orjrnnized  I^flbor:  Howell:  Trade  Unions— Old  and  New,  p.  230. 
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luoveineut  the  statistics  may  indicate  lor  the  future,  must  be 
regarded  as  to  some  degree  tentative. 

Ihe  primary  purpose  is  to  indicate  what  the  evohition  of 
strikes  has  actually  been  in  the  past  and  is  today.  It  is,  there- 
fore, eesential  that  the  statistics  be  studied,  not  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  a  stationary'  condition,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  movement  which  they  designate  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
not  so  important  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  strikes  that 
iave  occurred  during  a  given  period  as  it  is  to  determine 
whether  strikes  are  increasing  or  decreasing  and  of  what  that 
increase  or  decrease  really  consists.  Again,  while  it  is  intei^ 
-esting  to  know  how  many  strikes  have  been  declared  for  one 
cause  as  coanpared  with  another  during  a  given  period  of  twenty 
years,  it  is  more  pertinent  to  determine  what  "causes"  are  in- 
•creasing  in  im{)ort4ince  and  what  "causes"  are  decreasing. 

It  is  because  of  the  failure  to  view  these  statistics  from  this 
standpoint  of  growth,  that  much  of  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen.  The  statistics  of  "causes"  of  strikes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  1881  to  1000  have,  for  example,  been 
studied  as  a  single  bulk  for  the  entire  period.^  It  is  then  said 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  strikes  are  due  directly  to 
-demands  concerning  wages  and  hours.  Such  a  statement^  on 
the  one  hand  shows  nothing  of  value,  and  on  the  other  is  mis- 
leading. The  real  imix^rtance  of  those  statistics  of  "causes" 
must  be  found  in  tlie  movements  from  time  to  time  which  they 
indicate.  Viewed  as  single  bulk,  they  would  indicate  that 
causes  other  than,  wagee  and  hours  need  hardly  be  considered : 
but  viewed  from  year  to  year,  they  necessitate  a  very  different 
and  much  more  complicated  conclusion. 

The  second  reason  why  there  is  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
statistics  of  strikes  is  found  in  the  method  of  statistical  tabula- 
tion. The  existing  strike  statistics  of  the  United  States  have 
for  the  most  part  been  tabulated  and  explained  upon  several 
different  occasions.  In  spite  of  that  the  simple  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  strikes  in  the  United  States  are  increasing  or 
decreasing  is  still  a  disputed  matter.     These  statistics  have 

^Giiman:  Methods  of  Industrial  I'eaee :  r.  I>.  Wrijcht,  In  N.  A.  Rev.,  Vol. 
1Y4:  I.  s.  l>ept.  of  l.alwr.  Kith  Ann-al  Kept.:  r.  S.  Ind.  Com.  Kept.,  Vols.  17 
and  19. 
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frequently  been  used  to  show  that  strikes  do  not  increase  abso- 
lutely  and  actually  decrease  relatively.  Such  results  are  due 
to  the  adoption  of  a  statistical  inetiiod  which  is  not  tenable. 

The  controversies  relative  to  strike  statistics  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings.  First,  there  is  the  question  as  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  strikes;  second,  the  development  of 
''causes''  of  strikes;  and  third,  the  eifect  of  trade  unionism  upon 
the  strike.  In  the  treatment  of  these  three  controversies  numr 
erous  minor  points  of  difference  will  appear.  I'o  facilitate  the 
treatment,  the  most  important  of  existing  strike  statistics  will 
be  analyzed.  iWhen  once  the  statistics  have  been  arranged  so  s& 
to  show  an  evolution  or  historical  gro^vth,  then  their  real  sig- 
nificance and  their  bearing  upon  some  of  the  mo^t  vital  of 
''Labor  Problems'*  will  amount  to  somothing  more  than  mere 
conjecture. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INCKEASK  OB  DECREASB  OF  STRIKES. 

(a)     The  United  States. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  in  the  Unitod  States  for  the  period 
preceding  1881  are  very  incomplete,  since  at  no  time  during 
that  period  were  attempts  at  accuracy  made.  The  first  strike 
recorded  was  a  strike  of  bakers  in  I74l.  Journeymen  horse- 
shoers  also  struck  as  early  as  179G,  1708  and  1799.^  From 
then  on,  there  were  a  few  strikes  almost  every  year,  but  the 
number  was  always  small,  never  going  above  fifteen  until  1867, 
when  eighty-five  were  recorded.  Even  thus  far,  however,  the 
figures  seem  to  indicate  an  increase.  After  1870  the  number 
remained  at  a  comparatively  high  level,  relative  to  the  years 
preceding,  imtil  1880  when  813  were  recorded.  Undoubtedly 
these  early  statistics  are  very  inaccairate,  but  the  increase  which 
they  show  is,  in  all  probability,  greater  than  the  inaccuracy. 

Generally,  also,  the  strikes  were  small  during  this  early  period. 
To  this  there  were  some  exceptions.  Thus,  in  1809  there  was 
a  strike  of  nearly  200  cordwainers.  In  1831  sixty  machinists 
struck  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts;  in  1832,  120  shipwrights 
and  caulkers  and  150  carpenters  struck  at  Boston,  and  500  or 
600  laborers  at  New  Bedford ;  1834,  "severaJ  hundred"  labor- 
ers at  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  and  a  large  strike  occurred  at 
the  Bath  Shipyards ;  1835,  about  500  machinists  at  Bosixm  and 
1,600  cordwainers  at  Philadelphia;  1836,  "several  hundred" 
New  York  tailors  paraded  the  streete  with  banners ;  1846,  1,200 
handloomers  at  Philadelphia;  1847,  1,200  tailors  at  Philadel- 
phia; 1848,  800  Fall  Kiver  weavers  and  2,000  Alleghany  cot- 
ton operatives;  1850,  1,300  Fall  River  cotton  mill  operatives 
(for  almost  six  months)  and  700  or  800  railroad  employes  near 

*U.  8.  D«pt.  Labor  Kept..  1887,   "Strikes  and  Lockouts." 
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Philadelphia;  1859,  800  shoemakers  at  Xateck,  ;Massachusetts, 
and  two  strikes  of  shoemakers  at  Philadalphia  of  1,700  and  600 
respectively;  and  in  1800  1,600  shoemakers  struck  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  These  axe  tlie  best  examples  and  specifically  ex- 
plain that,  while  most  of  the  early  strikes  were  small,  there 
were  some  that  more  than  equaled  the  size  and  duration  of  the 
average  strike  of  today. 

IVom  1870  to  1880  the  statistics  are  also  incomplete,  but 
they  show,  without  much  doubt,  that  the  number  of  strikes 
during  this  early  juried  is  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  number  of  strikes.  The  gigantic  railroad  strike  of  1877 
shows  that  large  strikes  \\^re  already  a  possibility. 

In  the  aggr^;^te,  1,491  strikes  ^^'ere  recorded  before  1881. 
While  this  is  not  of  itself  significant,  it  is  suggestive  to  notice 
that  but  six  years  later  (1886)  there  were  almost  as  many 
strikes  in  a  single  year  (1,432),  and,  that  ten  years  later 
(1890),  there  were  many  more  strikes  in  a  single  year  than 
have  thus  far  been  discovered  for  tlie  entire  period  preceding 
1881. 

It  is  from  1881  to  1900,  however,  that  detailed  statistics 
have  been  collected  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor ^ 
and  it  is  from  them  that  it  is  proposed  to  draw  conclusions. 
Are  strikes  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain  Uie  statistical  method  here 
j)ursued  as  compared  with  the  method  whose  authenticity  pre- 
viously was  unquestioned.  Owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in 
the  statistics  from  year  to  year,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  a  de- 
finite change  or  evolution  by  observing  the  actual  number  of 
strikes  for  each  year.  Table  I,  column  (a)  consists  of  these 
absolute  figures ;  and  it  indicates  no  definite  change  eitier  one 
way  or  another.  To  still  further  emphasize  the  need  of  some 
statistical  method,  these  figures  were  plotted  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  as  is  shown  in  CJhart  I.  The  fluctuations  are  clearly 
too  great  and  too  irregular  to  indicate  either  a  general  increase 
or  decrease.  This  being  realized  by  those  who  have  drawn 
conclusions  from  these  statistics,  has  caused  the  adoption  of 
that  method  which  a  hasty  examination  would  naturally  suggest 

*U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  Kept.,  1887.  1804  And  1001. 
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T'ABLB  1.  — Total  number  of  strikes. 


Year. 


IWl. 

M82. 


1884. 


1886. 
1887. 


1880. 
1891. 
1882. 
1803. 
1804. 
1886. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
180b. 
1800. 


(a) 

Number  of 

strikee. 


471 
4o4 
478 
443 
645 
1432 
1436 
906 
1075 
1833 
1717 
1298 
1305 
1849 
1215 
1026 
1078 
10.6 
1797 
1779 


(b) 

5-]rear 

average. 


471 

467.6 

498.2 

690.4 

886.8 

972.4 

1096.8 

1336.4 

1393.4 

1365.8 

1445.6 

1500.4 

1376.8 

1238.6 

1194.6 

1144.8 

1254.4 

1347.2 

1479 

1621 


6-year 
average. 


462.5 
461.5 
653.8 
814.6 
890 
969.5 
1221.1 
1399.8 
1377.5 
1355.6 
1429.5 
1452.8 
1318.3 
1211.8 
1171.5 
1253.5 
1325.1 
1427.5 
1580 


id) 

4-year 

average. 


462  5 

461.5 

505 

749.5 

989 
1104.7 
1212.2 
1312.5 
1382.7 
1480  7 
1538.2 
1417.2 
1291.7 
1223.7 
1167 
1093.7 
1239.2 
1404 
1531 


16th  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Departmeutof  Labor. 

The  cammon  miethod  has  been  to  divide  the  total  period  into 
minor  periods^  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  these,  to  compute  aver- 
ages. Without  a  seeond  thought.,  the  period  of  twenty  years 
has  ooiminonly  been  divided  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each, 
00  as  to  secure  four  averages.  Then,  because  the  last  of  these 
averages  is  lower  than  the  one  preceding,  it  is  concluded  that^ 
in^the  aggregate,  strikes  are  decreasing. 

Now,  such  a  method  may,  or  may  not,  result  in  a  correct  con- 
elusion.  Bowley^  shows  that  it  is  uncertain  when  applied  to 
such  matters  as  imports  and  exports,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  result  depends  upon  the  particular  number  of  years  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  averages.  Adopt  one  period  and  the  result 
will  be  an  increase;  adopt  another  and  it  will  be  a  decrease. 
So  it  is  in  the  case  of  strikes.  Divide  the  period  of  twenty 
years  into  four  minor  periods  and  there  is  an  apparent  decrease; 
divide  it  into  five  periods  and  there  is  an  apparent  increase. 
Not  suspecting  the  possibility  of  mistake,  this  method  has  comr 
monly  been  adopted,  but  its  fallacy  is  obvious.  No  method 
which  depends  upon  the  particular  period  chosen  as  the  basis 
of  the  averages  can  be  accepted,  as  there  is  no  more  logic  in 
adopting  one  period  than  another. 

*U.   S.   ind.  Comm. ;  U.  S.   Dept.  of  Labor;  Adorns:  Labor  Problems. 
■ISowley,  Elements  of  StatlBtlcn. 
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To  avoid  this  fallacy  and  at  tlie  same  Ume  overoonne  the  great 
fluetuations  of  tlie  curve  shown  in  Chart  I,  the  method  oom- 
monly  employed  in  the  tabulation  of  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  is  here  adopted/  This  method  consists  of  a  mechanical 
process  kno^\^l  as  "smoothing;"  i.  e.  the  curve  of  Chart  I  is  so 
drawn  as  to  slightly  increase  the  abnormal  depressions  and  to 
slightly  decrease  the  abnormal  increases.  The  result  is  a  curve 
which  indicates  the  general  movement  of  the  number  of  strikes. 
To  specifically  illustrate: — column  (b)  of  Table  I  consists  of 
five  year  averages  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  figures  given  in 
column  (a).  Beginning  with  1881,  five  years  were  averaged 
and  that  average  adopted  as  the  number  of  strikes  for  the  year 
1883.  Then  beginning  with  the  year  1882,  five  years  were 
again  averaged  and  the  result  adopted  as  the  number  for  1884. 
Thus  the  entire  column  of  twenty  years  (column  a)  wae  tab- 
ulated on  the  basis  of  five  year  averages.^  Instead  of  having 
but  four  averages,  as  in  the  method  usually  pursued,  there  are 
here  twenty  averages, — one  for  each  year  consisting  of  the  cen- 
ter and  the  two  years  above  and  below.  Xow  these  "smoothed" 
figures  are  plotted  as  in  Chart  II  and  the  result  is  the 
'*pmoothed"  cun'e  (a — ^b).  It  mechanically  avoids  the  abnormal 
increase,  and  the  abnormal  decrease  so  as  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral movement 

The  curve  shows,  not  a  decrease,  but  a  fairly  rapid  increase 
of  the  absolute  number  of  strikes  in  the  United  States. 

To  show  that  this  method  does  not  depend  upon  the  particu- 
lar average  chosen — as  in  the  case  of  the  old  method — the  col- 
umns (c)  and  (d)  of  Table  I  were  computed  according  to  the 
same  method.  They  consist  respectively  of  four  and  six  year 
averages.  Thus,  beginning  with  1881,  four  years  were  aver- 
aged and  the  result  plotted  between  the  years  1882  and  1883; 
the  next  average  of  four  years  between  1883  and  1884,  etc.,  for 
the  entire  twenty  years. 

'ifowiey:   tfiiements  of  Statistics. 

*ln  the  case  of  imports  and  -exports,  where  a  large  number  of  years  is  con- 
siderea,  the  particular  period  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  averages  is  secured 
by  ayera^ring  the  Tarlous;.  maxima.  But  here  this  Is  impossible  because  of  the 
shortaess  of  the  aggregate  period  and  the  laclc  of  regular  periodic  fluctuations. 
The  result  iB  unchanged,  however,  Yn  the  above  cases  of  strike,  because  it  if 
practically  identical,  no  matter  wnat  period  is  adopted. 
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Curves  (0 — d)  and  (e — ^f),  respectively,  eixhibit  these  aver- 
ages.  They  fluctuate  slightly  above  or  below  the  curve  of  five 
year  averages,  but  the  increase  is  evident  in  each  case.  They 
demonstrate  that  no  matter  what  average  is  adopted,  the  result- 
ing curve  shows  that  the  absolute^  number  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  does  not  carry  the 
"smoothed"  curve  through  the  entire  period  of  twenty  years. 
In  the  case  of  the  five  year  averages  the  curve  ends  with  the 
year  1898.  Xow,  to  carry  the  curve  to  1899  it  was  assumed 
that  the  number  of  strikes  for  1901  was  at  least  as  large  as  for 

1900  and  the  years  immediately  preceding.     The  number  for 

1901  was  assumed  to  be  the  average  of  1899  and  1900.  This 
assumption  is  legitimate,  as  the  number  of  strikes  after  1900 
was  undoubtedly  larger  than  during  and  immediately  preced- 
ing 1900.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  show  a  large  increase  in  the  case  of  union 
strikes  after  1900.^  To  extend  tlie  curve  to  1900  the  number  of 
strikes  for  1902  was  assumed  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  for 
1901.     This  assumption,  again,  is  unquestionable.^ 

The  increase  of  American  strikes  can  be  shown  still  more 
accurately.  Table  II  presents  the  number  of  establishments  af- 
fected by  strikes  for  each  year  from  1881  to  1900.*  After 
being  "smoothed,"'*^  as  shown  in  columns  (b)  the  cun-e  (a — b) 
of  Chart  III  was  constructed.  It  plainly  shows  a  rapid  in- 
crease. It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  curve  showing  the  number 
of  establishments  affected  by  strikes  is  a  better  standard  to  judge 
by,  than  that  showing  the  simple  number  of  strikes..  In  the 
case  of  the  number  of  strikes,  the  same  prominence  is  given  to 
a  very  small  strike  as  to  a  very  large  one,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  number  of  establishments  affected  this  fallacy  is  largely 
obviated.  Chart  III  shows,  therefore,  not  merely  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  strikes  but  also  the  increasing  importance  of 
strikes. 

^Absolute  as  distinguished  from  relative. 

>Rept8.  Sec.  Am.  Fed.  of  Labor,  1901.  '02,  '03,  '04. 

*The  smoothed  tigare  for  1881  Is  the  actual  number  and  for  1S82  Is  the  average 
Of  the  three  years,  1881-2  and  3. 

«U.  S.  Labor  Report,  1901,  "Strikes  and  lockouts;"  also  U.  S.  Labor  Bulletin 
NV).  56. 

*  Smoothed  as  above  explained. 
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Table  11.— EatablUhments  affected  by  strikes  in  the  United  States* 


Year. 

(a) 

Establish- 

ments. 

(b) 
Smoothed. 

Year. 

Establish- 
ments. 

(b> 
Smoothed. 

1881 

2,028 
2,105 
2.750 
2,367 
2,284 
10.063 
6,589 
3.506 
8,786 
9,424 

2.928 
2,264 
2.470 
3,914 
4.810 
4,960 
5,244 
6,672 
6,284 
6,074 

1891 

8,116 
5,540 
4.555 
8,196 
6,973 
5,462 
8,492 
3,809 
11.317 
9,248 

6.284 
7.1116 

6.«ra 

6.14S 
6.738 
6.586 
7.2U 
7.606 
8.630 
8.968 

1882 

1892 

1883 

1898    

1884 

1894 

1885 

1895 

1886 

1896 

1897 

1887 

1888 

1896 

1880 

1899 

1900 

1800 

16th  Annnal  Report  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


But  the  statistics  go  still  farther.  Table  III  shows  the  ntufn- 
her  of  strikers  for  each  year  from  1881  to  1900.  It  presente 
the  figures  both  in  the  absolute  and  the  smoothed  form,  the 
smoothed  figures  consisting  of  five  year  averages.  Obart  IV 
presents  these  figures  in  the  form  of  the  curve  (a — ^b).  It 
shows  that  the  nuinber  of  strikers  is  increasing. 

Table  III  contains  also  the  number  of  employees  affected  by 
strikes  each  year.  When  these,  in  the  form  of  smoothed  curves^ 
are  plotted,  the  result  is  the  cune  (c — d)  of  Chart  IV.  Again, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  increase.  Now,  it  miust  be  noted  that 
these  curves  of  the  number  of  strikers  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployes directly  aflFected  by  strikes  are  also  more  important  than 
those  of  the  simple  number  of  strikes,  for  the  same  reason  as 
in  the  case  of  the  number  of  establishments  aflFected.  These 
curves,  not  only  show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes,  but 
the  increasing  importance  of  strikes  on  the  side  of  labor,  just 
as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  aflFected  did  on 
the  side  of  capital. 
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Table  III. 


Yeab. 

Ehplotevm  Affected  bt 

STBlKkM. 

BTBIKBB8. 

Actual  No. 

Smoothed. 

1  Actual  No. 

1 

Smoothed. 

1881 

1882 

129,521 
1.54, H7J 
149. 7a3 
147,054 
342,705 
.508,044 
379. H76 
147,701 
249,.V)9 
3.51,944 
298,939 
:06,671 
26^1,914 
660,425 
.392,403 
241,170 
408.:M 
249,002 
417.072 
&  5,966 

129,521 
144,651.6 
164,742.8 
240,447.4 
285.448.4 
28),  036.6 
305. ."S  7.6 
327,:i85 
285  .564 
2.50,963  4 
275,605 
&)6, 778.6    ' 
364,870.4     1 
.V>.3,  .316.6    1 
39.^660.6    , 
390,279.4 
341.408.8     ' 
064,121.4    , 
408.400        ' 
419,036        1 

i         101,070 

1          120.8.57 

122,198 

,          117.31.J 

158,.584 

1          407,152 

I          272,776 

1          103,218 

205,068 

285.900 

245.042 

163.4it9 

1          195. 0C8 

.•X)5,049 

285,742 

183,813 

3:^2.570 

182,067 

3(»8.267 

399,6.56 

101,070 
114,708 

1883             

124,004 

1884 

1885 

1886 

185,221 
215,604 
21 ',808 

1887 

1888 

229,359 
254,828 

1889 

1890 

222,401 
200,545 

1891 

218,903 

1892 

278,899 

18»3 

1894 

278,868 
246,622 

1895 

300,436 

1896 

297,850 

1897 

258,492 

1898 

1899 

281,274 
315;304 

1900 

319,582 

16th  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Bept.  of  Labor. 


To  these  figures  may  be  added  those  of  wage  loSvS  and  number 
of  working  days  lost  through  strikes.  Table  IV  presents  these 
figures  both  plain  and  smoothed.  Chart  V  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  "working  days  lost^  in  the  fonn  of  a  smoothed  cun^e. 
From  1881  to  1892  there  is  a  very'  great  increase;  from  1892 
to  1899  there  is  no  appreciable  change;  and  in  1900  the  figure 
is  again  large.  In  the  aggregate  the  curiae  shows  no  great 
change.  Dnriiig  the  last  teu  years,  at  .least,  there  is  no  general 
change  in  the  number  of  working  days  lost  because  of  strikes. 
Chart  VI  shows  the  figures  of  wage  loss  to  employees  because 
of  strikes,  in  the  form  of  a  smoothed  cur\^e.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  curve  shows  an  increase  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages 
were  probably  no  higher  in  1900  than  in  1890.  Had  the  rate 
of  wages  risen,  the  curve  would  undoubtedly  show  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  wages  lost  by  employees  because  of 
strikes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures  of  the  wage  loss 
are  very  erroneous  if  used  to  show  the  financial  loss  caused  by 
strikes,  but  that  they  may  well  be  used  to  supplement  the  gen- 
eral figures  concerning  an  increase  or  decrease  of  strikes.  It 
is  a  recognized  statistical  principle  that  statistics  which  are 
obviously  worthless  as  respects  the  condition  of  affairs  at  a  given 
point  may  be  often  used  to  show  a  movement 
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Table  IV,— Wage  loss  and  working  days  lost 


Year. 


1881. 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1806 
1887. 
1888 
1889 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1803 
1S\H 
1895 
1896 
lb97 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Wage  Loss. 


,578 
228 
,480 
,717 
,248 
,453 
,534 
,749 
,686 
,338 
505 
,622 
,048 
,830 
,830 
207 
904 
284 
965 
570 


Smoothed. 


13,372,578 
6,530.762 
7,568,250 
9,892,250 
11,231,486 
11,252,140 
11,800,734 
12,443,152 
12,404.962 
11,247,380 
11,959,440 
17,140,506 
17,306,609 
16,399,858 
17.739,102 
17,758,949 
13,361,436 
14.420,786 
15,551,096 
15,407,271 


Working 
days. 


37,431 

46,068 

56,987 

72,110 

68,688 

235,253 

137,831 

71,261 

99,137 

227,901 

282,839 

129,416 

93,729 

265,454 

142,851 

119,870 

'232,443 

85,269 

171,655 

213,038 


Smoothed . 


37,481 
46,802 
56,250 
95,807 
114,166 
117,000 
122,434 
154,277 
163,794 
162,111 
166,604 
199,867 
182,857 
150,264 
170,860 
169,177 
150,417 
164,456 
178,960 
170,931 


U.  S.  Labor  Dept,  16th  Annnal  Rept. 


TheSe  statistics  show,  therefore^  that  the  number  of  strikes^ 
number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes,  number  of  strik- 
ers, number  of  employers  affected  by  strikes  and  the  amount 
of  wage  loss  due  to  strikes  are  all  increasing.  In  the  aggregate^, 
therefore,  on  the  basis  of  all  these  statistics,  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  absolute  Tuufnber  of  strikes  in  the  United  Spates  is  ifir 
creasing. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  groavth  of  strikes 
relative  to  the  gi'owth  of  industry.  There  may  well  be  an  ab- 
solute increase,  but  if  that  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  workmen  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  relative  decrease. 
Tt  is  usually  held  that  there  is  such  a  relative  decrease.^  This 
conclusion,  again,  is  due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statistical 
method  adopted. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize,  here,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
TO  secure  any  rigidly  accurate  results ;  but  it  is  submitted  that 
if  all  the  available  statistics  show  much  the  same  development, 
a  sufficiently  accurate  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Chart  VII 
presents  a  series  of  cun'ee  for  the  entire  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  20  years.  Curves  (a — h)  and  (o— d)  graphically  rep- 
resent respectively  the  per  cent  of  gainful  workers  who  were  on 
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strike  and  who  were  directly  affected  by  strikes  for  the  years 
1881  and  1900  inclusive.  The  method  is  briefly  as  follo\\^:  The 
actual  number  of  gainful  workers  was  obtained  for  the  years 
1880,  1890  and  1900/  Then  by  the  simple  statistical  process  of 
adding  one-tenth  of  the  difference  between  1880  and  1890  to 
each  sucoeding  year,  the  approximate  number  of  gainful  workers 
was  secured  for  each  year  between  1881  and  1890  inclusivei 
In  the  same  way  the  approximate  number  for  each  year  between 
1 890  and  1900  was  secured  by  adding  on^tenth  of  the  diffeir- 
ence  between  1890  and  1900  to  each  successive  year.  The  num- 
ber of  strikes  for  the  same  years  was  then  smoothed  by  five  year 
averages  as  previously  described.  This  yearly  number  of 
strikers  was  then  divided  by  the  numiber  of  gainful  workers 
for  the  same  years.  The  result  is  the  per  cent  of  gainful  work- 
ers who  were  on  strike  each  year.  In  the  same  way,  the  per 
cent  of  the  gainful  workers  who  were  affected  by  strikes  eax^h 
year  was  computed.  The  actual  figures,  with  per  cents,  are 
given  in  Table  V. 

Table  V. 


Year. 

Per  cent,  gain- 
ful workers 
on  strike. 

Per  cent,  gain- 

fol  workers 

affected. 

Per  cent.  mfg. 

workers  on 

strike. 

Per  cent.  mfg. 
workers 
affected. 

1881 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

.7 

.8 

.9 
1.2 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
l.S 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 

1.4      . 
1.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

5.5 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

6.4- 

5.4 

4.7 

5.0 

6.2 

6.1 

52 

6.2 

6.1 

5.1 

5.5 

61 

6.0 

4.4 

1882 

4  7 

1883 

5  1 

1884 

1885 

1886 

7.1 

8.1 
7.8 
8  0 

1887   

1888 

8  2 

1889 

1890 

6.9 
5  9 

1891 

6.3 

1802 

7  9 

1888 

7.9 

1894 

1896 

7.5 
8  2 

1896 

7  9 

1897 

6.9 

1898 

7  I 

1899 

1900 

7.8 

7  8 

U.  S  Censns  1880—1890-1900;  16th  Annual  Report  of  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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But  recognizing  the  possible  inaccuraoy  of  these  curves,  more 
computations  were  made.  Curves  (e — f )  and  (g — ^h)  show  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  nunxber  of  wage  earners  in  tlie  United 
States  who  were  respectively  on  strike  and  affected  by  strikes 
behvecn  the  years  1881  and  1900.  The  figures  for  the  total 
wage-earners  are  again  only  approximate — consisting  of  the 
workers  in  those  industries  which  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
by  strikes.  The  sources'  and  method  adopted  are  identical 
with  those  described.  The  curves  indicate  no  definite  increase 
or  decrease.  In  the  aggregate,  it  seems  that  if  there  is  any 
change  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  slow  increase;  at  least  there 
certainly  is  not  a  decrease.  (The  actual  figures  are  given  in 
Table  VI.) 

To  go  still  further,  cun-e  (i — j)  was  constructe<l  in  tlie  same 
manner.  It  indicates  the  approximate  per  cent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  affected  by 
strikes.  This  cun^e^  again  indicates  no  decided  change, — al- 
though a  slight  decrease  seems  perceptible.  There  is  very 
plainly  not  a  decrease  in  the  strikes  relative  to  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States.  (The  actual 
figures  are  given  in  Table  VI.) 

Curves  (k — 1)  and  (m — n)  are  respectively  the  per  cent  of 
total  manufacturing  wage  earners  who  were  on  strike  during  the 
same  period  and  who  were  affected  by  strikes.  As  is  indicated 
by  a  glance  at  the  cur\''es,  they  show  a  slight  increase, — slightly 
more  tban  in  the  case  of  the  cun'es  (i — ^j),  (g — ^h)  and  (e — f), 
but  somewhat  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  curves  (ai — ^b)*and 

»U.  8.  Census  Reports.  1880,  1890,  li)00:   16th  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Com- 
of  Labor. 


"VMS  Is  necessarily  inaccurate  because,  owing  to  the  lack  of  statistics,  the 
number  of  aianufacturlng  establishments  is  not  divided  by  the  numl>er  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  which  were  affected  by  strikes  but  by  the  number 
representing  all  establishments  affected  by  strikes.  It  Is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  one  of  a   large  series  of  curves. 
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Table  VI. 


YMr. 

Per  cent. 

WMe-Mners 

on  gtrike. 

Per  cent. 

wage-earners 

affected. 

Percent.  Utg. 

estahlisbm'nts 

affected. 

1881 

210 
2.0 

1.1 

1882 

1£8S 

1884 

1«85 

1886 

1887    

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1868 

1801 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1806 

1869 

1900 

(1)  U.  a  Census  1880-189&-1900 ;  16th  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  lAbor. 


Since  all  the  curves  show  much  the  same  result^  it  seems 
sonable  to  believe,  even  in  spite  of  admitted  inaocuracies,  that 
there  is  a  slow  relative  increase  in  the  general  level  of  strikes 
in  the  United  States.  But  very  much  more  reliable  results  can 
be  secured  if  separate  trades  are  considered.  When  the  compu- 
tation is  reduced  to  the  baais  of  the  small  unit  of  a  separata 
trade  and  is  limited  to  only  the  purely  industrial  states,  thus 
excluding  all  the  agricultural  states,  the  results  denote  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Table  VII  shows  the  result  for  15  sucbr 
separate  trades.^  For  each  it  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  who  were  on  strike  each  year  during  the- 
period  from  1881  to  1900. 

Chart  VHI  exhibits  these  per  cents  in  the  form  of 
"smoothed''  curves.  Out  of  the  fifteen  curves  tabulated,  ten 
show  an  increase,  three  remain  about  stationary  and  two  show  a 
decrease.  In  the  aggr^ate,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  theea 
trades,  there  is  plainly  a  general  increase  in  the  relative  growth 
of  strikes. 

Are  strikes  increasing  in  the  United  States?  On  the  basis 
of  the  above  statistics,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be: 

^Taiiors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  printers,  shipbnllders,  plumbers  (gas  *nd 
steam  fitters  included),  bakers,  i)otters»  upholsterers,  masons  (bricklayers  in- 
ciucMl),  dgarmakers,  stone  cutters  (all  classes  of  stones),  boilermaken^ 
painters    (paper  hangers   and  decorators   included)    and   glass   workers. 
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Table  VII.— P«r  cent,  of  total  number  of  workers  on  strike. 


Indagtry. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889. 

1890. 

ShipbuUden 

Oftrpenten 

.5 
.4 
.4 
.2 

6.5 
.0 
.0 
.2 

4.47 
.3 

1.5 

.2 

.5 

.06 
7.6 

.4 

.7  ■ 

.08 
5.6 
1.8 
3.8 
5.7 

.003 
3.7 
12.9 

.9 

.4 

.4 

.01 
4.9 
1.05 
1.1 

.06 
4.7 
1.4 

2.4 

6.1 
.01 

3.4 
12.8 

.9 
1.0 

.4 

.3 
6.8 
3.2 
1.8 
1.2 
6.1 
1.8 
1.0 
68 

.03 
4.4 
19.4 

1.5 
1.6 
1.3 

.3 
4.3 
1.1 
1.9 
1.2 
5.2 
2.9 
1.0 
9.7 

.04 
3.7 
19.6 

1.8 
1.8 
1.2 
.4 
4.8 

12.8 
1.7 
1.2 
6.6 
2.2 
1.9 
9.0 
.04 
3.3 

15.6 

2.6 

2. 

1.3 

.5 
4.9 
1.9 
1.7 
1.3 
7.6 
2.1 
2.1 
8.5 

.04 
2.1 
16.8 

3.5 
3.7 
1.5 

.5 
7.8 

.25 
2.7 
1.3 
14.9 
2.7 
2.9 
9. 

.06 
2.4 
19.6 

4.1 
3.3 
1.7 

.2 
4.8 
1.2 
2.3 

.4 
12.7 
2.8 
2.6 
8.3 

.0 
1.9 
12.7 

4.8 
2.9 

Printen 

Upholsterers 

1. 

.6 

Boilermakers 

Potters 

7.6 
1.5 

Plumbers. 

2.8 

Tailors 

Stonecutters 

Masons 

.4 

15.1 
1.7 

Bakers  

2.6 

Glass-workers  

2.5 

.009 
53 
8.2 

6.2 

Tllitck9>nithff 

.05 

Painters 

Ci^rarmakers 

1.9 
13.7 

Industry. 

1991. 

1892. 

1883. 

im. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

Shipbuilders 

4.2 
2.9 
1. 

.6 
8.2 
3.9 
3. 

.4 

14.6 

1.6 

1.9 

5.1 

.06 
1.4 
12. 

4.1 
2.6 
1. 

.5 
8.3 
1.4 
4. 

.5 

14.3 

1.5 

2.9 

4.8 

.04 
1.7 
11.6 

4.3 
.9 
.7 
.7 

7.9 
.0 

3.5 
.3 

9.7 

5.6 

1.4 

4. 
.02 

1.6 

5.2 

3.6 

.7 

.7 

.2 

.6 

50.2 

6.2 

.5 

4.3 

3.6 

2.6 

2.7 

6.0 

1.2 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.3 

4.0 

7.4 

7.3 

1.2 

.9 

4.4 

.2 

.2 

4.7 

14.0 

Carpenters  « 

3.3 

Painters 7. 

.8 

Upholsterers 

1.0 

Boilermakers 

7.3 

Potters, 

2.4 

Plumbers 

4.0 

TauoS  :::::::::::;:;.::: 

..   .. 

10.3 

Stonecutters 

•• 

12.4 
1.5 

Bakers '. 

4.3 

Olass-workers 

5. 

Blacksmiths 

.0 

Painters 

2.1 

7.7 

1.6 

Cigarmakers    

8.0 



The  strike  statistics  for  the  years  1881  to  1894  are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Labor  Reports 
for  1887  and  1894.  The  statistics  since  1894  are  not  in  published  form,  but  are  available 
dn  the  U.  S.  liabor  Dept.,  at  Washington.  Owing  to  the  expense,  it  was  found  possi- 
4»le  to  secure  these  figures  for  but  two  years  (1897  and  1900.)  This,  however,  is  legitimate, 
as  1897  is  one  of  the  lowest  years  since  1894.  The  year  1900  was  chosen  as  the  other  of  the 
4wo  years  because  it  is  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

The  table  includes  but  those  ten  states  in  which  the  strike  has  clearly  gone  beyond 
the  experimental  state:  i.  e.New  York,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 


(1)  Absolutely  strikes  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  number 
of  strikes^  of  strikers,  of  employees  affected  by  strikes,  of  es- 
tablishments affected  by  strikes  and  of  wage  loss  are  increasing. 
^2)  Belaiively  strikes  are  increasing  slowly.  The  more  accu- 
rate statistics  become,  the  more  evident  is  this  increase  towurd 
which  they  point  Obviously  many  elements  enter  into  these 
statistics.  jThe  great  decline  of  all  the  curves  during  the  years 
1893  and  1894  and  immediately  after  is  due  to  the  crisis  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  normal  movement  In  spite  of  all  ab- 
norm<al  influences,  it  seams  to  be  beyond  dispute  that  with  each 
return  to  normal  conditions  a  higher  general  level  is  reached. 
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Taking  all  into  consideration,  the  final  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  general  level  of  strikes  in  the  United  States  is  moving 
toward  a  higher  plane. 

(b)     Foreign  Countries. 

While  it  is  proposed  to  remain  almost  entirely  within  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  foreign  countries. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  changes  are  there  very  marked,  the  siuir 
pie  figures,  unplotted  and  "unsmoothed,"  are  self-eacplanatory. 
Table  VIII  contains  the  number  of  strikes  for  the  most  import- 
ant foreign  countries.  The  figures  show  that  the  number  of 
strikes  in  France,  Austria  and  Sweden  are  increasing  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate  and  that  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  increase  is 
very  rapid,  while  in  England  there  is  a  very  decided  decrease. 
As  to  the  other  countries,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Holland,  the 
statistics  cover  too  short  a  time  to  permit  the  tracing  of  a  devel- 
opment In  all  these  countries,  however,  excepting  England, 
GJermany  and  Italy,^  the  evidence,  other  than  purely  statisti- 
cal,^ shows  that  strikes  there  are  but  a  comparatively  recent  in- 
stitution and  that  but  a  short  time  ago  strikes  were  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  This  is  true  also  in  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Russia, 
Spain  and  Porti^al.* 

*Brlt,  Kojal  Comm.  of  Labor,*  Foreign  Repts.,  Vols.  6,  8,  3,  4,  9. 
»lb..   Vol.   11;   U.  8.  Consular  Repts. 
Mb.,   Vols.  7,  11,  10,  9. 
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Tablb  yilh— Number  of  strikes. 


Year. 

(3> 
Gr.  Britain. 

France. 

(4) 
Austria. 

Germaoy. 

Denmark. 

Itoijr. 

1879  ... 

32 

1880.... 



27 

1881.... 

44 

1882... 

47 

1883  ... 

73 

1884.... 

81 

1885  ... 

25 

88 

1886.... 

96 

1887  .. 

69 

1888.... 

'**i;2ii*'"" 

1,040* 

908* 

700* 

782* 
1,091* 

876* 

926* 

864* 

711* 

719  • 

648* 

642* 

442* 

387* 

110» 

821« 

313 

267 

261 

6i4 

391 

4106 

476 

b56 

368 

739 

902« 

523 

512 

567» 

135' 
09' 
70' 
100* 
lOl* 
172* 
172 
209 
305 
246 
255 
311 
303 
270» 
264* 

101 

1889.. 
1890.... 



126 
I3i 

1891.... 
1892.... 
1898  ... 

73*'" 

116* 

130* 

204* 

483* 

578* 

985' 
1,288 
1,433 
1,056 
1,060 
1,374» 



182 
110 
181 

1894.... 

108 

1895  .  . 

126 

1896... 
1897  ... 
1898.... 

1899  ... 

1900  ... 
1901.... 
1902  .. 

"77  (lii*)*' 

136  fl47*) 

"av 

210 
21* 
296 
258 
383' 
1,042 

1903    . 

1904.... 

Year. 

Sweden. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Barvaria. 

A«rlc  strikes 
in  Italy. 

1879.    

1880 

1881 

1 

1882 

2 

1883 

3 

1884 

10 

1885 

62 

1886 

12 

4 

.    12 

22 

107 
37 
16 
32 
18 
46 
50 
90 

134 
62 

104 

17 

1887.        

8 

1888 

• 

5 

1889 

48* 
34* 
14* 
9* 
5* 
16* 
87» 
35* 
25* 
49* 

4 

1890 

8 

1891 

24 

1892 

10 

1893 

18 

1894 

8 

1895 

7 

1896. 

is9»» 

130 
91 
104 
146 
107* 

1 

1897 

12 

1898 

26 

1899 

9 

1900 

27 

1901 

115»> 

128" 

149»« 

41i» 

629 

1902 

902 

1903 

76 

1904 

•Strikes  and  lockouts. 

t.Not    Including   mining   strikes. 

»U.   S.  Bulletin,  Vol.  8   (1903),  p.  376. 

^'Ib.,  p.   1088. 

•*lb..   Vol.  52,  p.  656. 

*>tess.   Bulletin,  Vol.  21,  p.  36. 

*Labor  Tiazette,   Canada,  Dec,   '04. 

•British  Koyal  Comm.  of  Labor   (b'oreign  Repts.),  Vol.  6,  pp.  3G-7. 

'Koynl    Comm.,    Vol.    XI,    p.    65. 

•L'.  S.   BiiUetln,  No.   56,^  p.  261.- 

"From  2i!\.  Brd.  of  Labor,  No.  18   (1903),  p.  344,  for  1896  to  1900. 
"Mass.   Bulletin,  Vol.  25,  p.  55. 
*»Li.   S.  Bulletin,  No.  56. 
"First  half  of  1904. 
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Strikes  aud  Lockouts. 

KiiglaiKl— 1889-1900,  V  S.  Report,  p.  846;  1901-1902.  Eng.  Report  of  Strikes  and 
i^fkouts.  Board  of  Trade  (1903):  1903,   Masn.  lUir.   I^ibor  Bui.  No.  34  (1904). 

hranee-l«a)-190D,   l^.  ».   Rep.,   p.  829:  l£'.^,   MaHB.  Bur.  No    30  (1904). 

Austria— 1JS91-1900,  U.  S.  Dept.,  p.  813. 

Germany— "Strikes  aud  AusfarrauRen/*  1899-19  2,  1892-1899;  Official  Organ  of  the 
Fed    Com.  of  German  Trade  T'nlons. 

Denmark— U.  8.  Dept..  p.  826;  1897-1899-19D2,  Mass.  Bur.  NV).  32. 

Italy— I'.  S-  Rept.,  1879-1899. 

Sweden— House  Commons.  Vol.  73  (ISOl). 

Belgium— Maps.  Rept..  No.  32,  for  1903. 

Bavaria— House  of  (\>mmons  Rept.,  Vol.  73,  p.  165. 

Holland- Mass.   Bui.   No.  34,  p.  383. 

From  this,  and  the  very  appreciable  number  of  strikes  shown 
by  the  above  statistics  for  recent  years  it  follows  that  generally 
the  number  of  strikes  is  increasing  in  every  industrial  country 
of  Europe,  except  England.  In  iEngland  there  is  a  very  de- 
cided decrease  since  1889.  Before  that  there  was  an  increase 
even  in  England,^  but  statistics  for  this  early  period  are  not 
available. 

Comparing  the  strikes  in  the  diflFerent  countries,  it  appears 
(according  to  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  given)  that 
there  are  more  strikes  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country — there  being  1779  in  1000.  Italy'  follows* with  1672 ; 
Grermany  third  with  1374;  France  fourth  with  567;  England 
fifth  with  387;  Austria  sixth  with  264;  Canada  seventh  with 
160;  Holland,  eighth  ^vith  149;  Sweden  ninth  with  104;  Bel- 
gium tenth  Avith  76;  and  Denmark  eleventh  with  65.  The 
other  countries  cannot  be  arranged  because  of  lack  of  statistics. 

To  carry  these  comparisons  still  farther,  Table  IX  was  con- 
structed. It  contains  tlie  number  of  employees  directly  affected 
by  strikes'  in  foreign  countries.  In  com}>aring  these,  from  the 
j?tandpoint  of  gro^Hh,  the  same  general  result  is  reached  as  in 
the  case  of  the  simple  niimber  of  strikes.  England  shows  a  de- 
crease, but  there  is  an  increase  in  all  the  other  important  in- 
dustrial countries  of  Europe.  Italy  especially,  owing  largely 
to  the  growth  of  the  unique  agricultural  strike,  shows  a  rennarb 

able  increase.' 

This  basis  of  the  number  of  strikers,  instead  of  the  number 

of  strikes,  changes  the  relative  position  of  the  different  nations 

*  Johnson's    Universal     EncycIopcHlla    ("Strikes");    Webb:    History    of    Trade 
tnionlsm;   Thornton    on    Labor. 
'The  year  1900  would  place  Italy  5th,  instead  of  2nd. 
*In  acme  cases,  aimply  the  number  of  strikers. 
♦There  are  acme  agricultural  strikes  In  Poland. 
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Table  IX.— Number  of  e 

mployeee  affected. 

Year. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Austria. 

(  ermany. 

Denmark. 

Itoly. 

1879.... 

4, out 

1880.... 

5,900f 
8,272r 

1881.... 

1882.... 

5,8o4t 

1883  ... 

12,900t 

1884.... 

i3.967i 
34,166 
16,951 
25,027 
28,974 
23, 3S 
38,402 
34,738 
90,800 
82,109 
27,595 
19,307 
96,051 
76,570^ 
85,7(Ki 
43,1941 
80,858 
196,540 

1885.... 

1886.... 

1887.... 

1888.... 

1889.... 

327,651* 
873,650* 
258,718* 
352,243* 
627,969* 
324.245* 
263,758* 
198,687* 
230,287* 
253,907* 
180,217* 
184,773* 
179,546* 
156,667* 
116,901» 

1890  ... 

llH/.Mlt 
lOvV-Jlf 

48..Vi8t 

no  Am 

5J,\7^ 
4:j  .^nf 

4^^•'^■■4■  ■ 

&^,?S7V 
82.m5t 
17-.^.772t 
222.71  It 
111    i!4t» 

21;;  7ntt* 
12'^,ir.lf 

i;,025a 
14,123a 
28,120a 
74,623 
86,254 
30,714 
60,607 
41,326 
45,116 
60,137 
112,865 
24,870»t 
43,825» 

1891.... 
1892.... 

7,31.^ 

ti.ix^i;- 
12        i 
6        > 
0      r 

9        It 
12        t 

5     -.I- 
5:j.^ll' 

1803  .. 

1894.... 

1805... 

1896.... 

1897  ... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

7,510b 
6,787b 
36.096b 
7,096« 

1902.... 

3,785b 

1903.... 

1904  ... 

Year. 

Sweden 

Belffinm. 

Holland. 

Bavaria. 

Agric.  strikes 
in  Italy. 

1879 

• 

1880 

1881 

100 

1882 

2,200 

1883 

262 

1884 

245 

1885 

8,857 

1886 

1,1851 
300 

2,200 
2,379 
3,900 
2,317 
1.8461 

3,846 

1887 

2.275 

1888 

1  «tta 

1889 

5,2751 

2,498 

995 

8191 

180 

625 

3,580 

4,^6 

1,804 

5,887 

1  087 

1890 

1,960 

1891  

7,795 

1892 

3,504 

1893 

1894 

2,260 

768t 



12,890 
4,748 

1895 

2,929 
4,600 
5,980 

16,700 
8,667 

10,290 

■ 

1,765 

1896 

23,2041* 

85,958 

13,101 

57,931 

32,443 

14,000* 

100 

1897 

24,185 

1898 

1899 

8,495 
1,895 

1900 



12,517 

1901 

4,182>i 
12,652" 
38,140»« 

7,800»» 

222,985 

1902 

1908 

10,359 

1904 

1 

*l:nrlke8  and  lockouts. 

tStrlkers  only. 

a  Not  miners  *nd  strikers  only. 

b  Strikes  and   lockouts,   and   employees   Immediately   affected,   only. 

»N.    Y.   Uul.  of  Labor,   No.    22    (1904).   p.   326. 

^V.   S.  Bulletin.  No.  81    (1903),  p.  377. 

Mb.  No.   8    (1003).   p.   1088. 

Mb.,  No.   62,  p.,  666. 

•lb.,   p.    668. 

"Mass.   Bulletins   21.   p.   36    (strikes   only  and   strikers  only). 

T  Labor  Gazette,  Canada.   Dec.,   *44. 

•U.    ».   Bulletin,   No.   56,   p.   261. 

»"n/ y!' Bui.' Labor,  No.  18   (1903),  p.  344.     For  1896-1900,  strikers  only. 

"Mass.   Bui.   No.   25,   p.   55    (strikers  only). 

«U.   S.   Bui.   No.   56.  ,  .      ^ 

"First  h»if  of  year  only — and  figures  only  approximate. 
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somewhat.  The  United  States  stands  first,  Italy^  second, 
Franoe  third,  England  fourth,  Grermany  fifth,  Austria  sixth, 
Belgium*^  seventh,  S^'ieden  eighth,  Denmark  ninth  and  Holland 
tenth." 

These  statistics  tend  to  show  how  incorrect  it  is  to  think  only 
of  the  United  States  and  jE4ngland,  as  is  often  done,  in  connec- 
tion Avith  strikes.  The  strike  movement  either  is  assuming  or 
has  already  assumed  large  proportions  in  practically  every  im- 
portant industrial  country,  and  England  is  but  fourth  or  fifth 
upon  the  list  as  a  country  of  strikes.  The  increase  shown  at 
such  length  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  quite  general 
outside  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  these 
European  countries,  excluding  Italy  and  Germany,  the  strike 
is  a  new  institution,  having  reached  large  dimensions  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  may  be  but  a  temporary,  sporadic 
movement, — ^while  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  has  already 
covered  a  long  period  and  shows  all  indications  of  being  perma- 
nenti.* 

Whatever  it  may  all  mean, — contrary  to  what  has  been  so 
often  stated,  strikes  in  the  United  States  are  increasing  both 
absolutely  and  relatively. 

'Italy  Is  6th  iiMtead  of  2dcI  in  the  year  190O. 

>The  political  strikes  of  Belglmn  are  not  incthded  in  this.  The  labor  depart- 
ment does  not  consider  these  as  strikes  and  consequently  they  are  not  recorded 
as  such. 

'No  such  flsrnres  for  Canada. 

<This  mast  be  regarded  as  tentative. 
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OHAPTEtR  III. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    CAUSES    OF    STRIKES. 

(a)     The  United  States. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  difficulty  \vith  the  statistics 
of  the  "causes"  of  strikes  is  that  they  have  riot  been  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  growth.  They  have  been  tabulated  so 
as  to  present  an  average  for  twenty  years/  and  that  is  not  only 
comparatively  valueless  but  even  misleading.  Based  on  the 
average  of  the  entire  period  for  which  accurate  statistics  are 
given,  it  is  concluded  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  strikes  are  due  to  matters  directly  concerning  wages  or 
hours  of  labor,  and  that  other  causes  are  so  imimportant  that 
they  need  hardly  be  considered.*  If,  however,  those  same  sta- 
listics  are  tabulated  so  as  to  s-how  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  causes  from  year  to  year,  it  will  appear  that  the  high 
average  in  the  case  of  wages  and  hours  is  due  largely  to  the  be^ 
ginning  of  tlie  period.  The  statistics  will  show  that  to-day  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  "causes"  of  strikes  is  very 
different  than  is  indicated  by  the  averages  upon  which  conclu- 
sions have  generally  been  based. 

First,  consider  briefly  the  early  history  relative  to  the  cause 
of  strikes.*^  In  this  early  j)eriod  it  ea.n  be  truly  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  strikes  were  connected  with  matters  concern- 
ing wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Of  the  total  number  reported, 
79%  were  due  to  wages  and  the  gi'eat  majority  of  the  remainder 
to  hours.  The  fragmentary  character  of  the  statistics  does  not 
permit  a  determination  of  whether  certain  causes  have  increased 
or  decreased  in  importance.     Yet,  it  is  quite  certain  that  strikes 

'l(5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  U.  S.  Industrial  CommlB- 
sion  Kept.,   Vol.  17,  etc. 

-'(illman,  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace;  C.  D.  Wright,  N.  Am.  Rev.,  Vol.  174. 

>16th  Annual  Rent.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor;  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor.  Rept.  (strikes 
and  lockouts)  IbHi  ;  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  I^bor,  Vol.  56;  Freeman:  Eng.  Mag. 
6:17«. 
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other  than  those  concerning  wages  and  hours  were  extremely 
rare.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  most  of  the  recent 
causes  of  strikes  appeared  occasionally  even  during  this  period. 
'As  early  as  1821  a  strike  occurred  against  non-union  men, — ^the 
printers*  union  of  Albany  striking  against  a  "rat*"  Strikes 
against  non-union  men  are  recorded  also  for  J859,  ^66,  '68,  '72 
and  '70.  A  purely  sympathetic  strike  occurred  as  early  as  1805  ; 
a  strike  for  union  rules  as  early  as  1833 ;  concerning  the  appren- 
ticeship question  in  1850;  reinstatement  in  1827;  machinery 
in  1868 ;  and  toward  the  end  of  this  early  period  strikes  ap- 
peared more  frequently  for  the  recognition  of  unionism,  limita- 
tion of  the  amount  of  wt>rk,  and  union  scales;  and  against  ma- 
chinery, discharge  of  union  men  and  the  adoption  of  piece- 
work. Contrarv'  to  what  is  true  of  the  later  period,  strikes  in 
the  early  period,  other  than  those  due  to  wages  and  hours,  need 
hardly  be  considered. 

It  is' for-  the  period,  1881  to  1003,  however,  that  statistics 
permit  the  tracing  of  an  evolution  or  growth  of  the  "causes"  of 
strikes.  The  statistics  for  the  years  1881  to  1900  were  col- 
lected by  the  T^.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  the  entire  country ; 
those  for  the  years  1001  to  1903  are  taken  from  the  state  labor 
reports  of  as  many  states  as  were  available.^  The  method  pur- 
sued is  briefly  as  folloAvs :  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  strikes 
are  for  two  or  more  causes  and  the  stiitistics  are  given  in  this 
fonri ;  i.  e.,  not  according  to  the  numl>or  of  causes,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  establishment*?  aflFccted  by  strikes  due  to  cer- 
tain causes  or  combinations  of  causes.  Now,  to  determine  the 
rank  of  each  important  cause,  they  were  all  taken  separately  in 
the  tabulation.  In  this  way  the  total  number  of  establishments 
affectefl  by  strikes,  involving  each  separate  cause,  was  deter- 
mined for  each  year.  Then,  by  dividing  the  number  for  each 
l»articular  cause  by  the  total  number  for  the  same  year,  the  per 
cent  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes  due  to  each  of  the  im- 
portant individual  causes  was  secured.  Tliis  per  cent  signifies 
the  relative  importance  of  one  cause  ai^  compared  with  all  the 
other  causes;  or,  as  the  Industrial  Commission  says:'^     "It  is  a 

'Sew    lork.    MaMachuaetts.    Connfctlcut,    Rhode    Island.    3loniana,    Misso'Ti-i. 
Michigan,   Maryland. 

'  Ind.  Com  ,  Vol.  17.  p.  65S;   method  siibRtautlally  the  name. 
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proportion  which  gives  correctly  the  relative  importance  of  the 
respective  classes  of  causes." 

After  securing  these  per  cents  for  every  year  from  1881  to 
1903,  for  all  the  important  causes,  they  were  constructed  into* 
the  "smoothed"  cur\'es  of  Chart  IX.  These  curves  graphically 
illustrate  the  relative  imiportance  of  the  various  causes  of 
strikes,  from  the  standpoint  of  growiJi,  Curve  (a — b)*  shows 
the  percentage  of  strikes  connected  directly  with  the  question 
of  wages.  It  sho\vs  that,  while  wages  still  are  the  most  import- 
ant cause  of  strikes,  the  curve  is  rapidly  declining, — ^having  de- 
clined from  more  than  70%  in  1882  to  41%  in  1903.  The 
liverage  for  the  entire  period  (1881-1900)  is,  according  to  the 
Industrial  Commission,  53.5%^  which  shows  clearly  how  falla- 
cious it  is  to  base  a  conclusion  upon  siuch  an  average.  That 
high  general  average  is  due  largely  to  the  very  high  average  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  and  indicates  neither  the  decreasing 
importance  of  wages  as  a  direct  cause  of  strikes,  nor  the  present 
state  of  aifairs. 

Curve  (o — d)"  is  the  curve  for  the  hours  of  labor.  In  the 
aggregate  it  remains  about  stationary.  Curve  (o — f)  is  the 
curve  for  the  wages  and  hours  combined  and  shows  a  decline 
from  almost  83%  to  61%,  thus  showing  how  fallacious  is  the 
statement  that  tliree-fourths  of  the  strikes  are  due  to  wages  and 
hours.  For  the  period  as  a  unit  that  statement  is  approxi- 
mately (x>rre<*t,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  tlie  declining  import- 
ance of  these  causes,  nor  of  their  present  position. 

It  is  these  curves,  wages  and  hours,  that  are  very  generally 
recognized  as  the  standard  causes  of  strikes.  It  is  not  inti- 
mated that  all  strikes  involving  the  questions  of  wages  and  hours 
are  legitimate,  and  that  all  others  are  illegitimate;  it  is  merely 
state<l  that  generally  wages  and  hours  are  pronounced  as  the 
standard  causes  and  that  the  majority  of  the  other  causes  are  at 
least  more  questionable.* 

•  Kverythlnjf  that  Is  In  nny  wny  connected  with  wages. 

=  Ind.  Com.  Vol.  17,  p.  653. 

^I>e<'rea8e  and  apilnnt  Increase  of  hours. 

*Sonie  of  the  men  who  say  that  wages  and  hours  are  the  standard  causes  as 
compared  with  other  carses  are .  Frof.  Wyckoff,  Princeton  University :  Prof. 
K.  W.  Knwies,  Indiana  I'nlverslty ;  Prof.  Bopart,  Oberllu  Collesre ;  Prof.  A.  P. 
Wlnton,  Washington  Tnlverslty ;  Prof.  .T.  B.  Clark.  Columbia  Unlversltv  •  Prof. 
W.  <;.  Sumner.  Yale  Tnlversity  ;  Prof.  Cilasson,  Trinity  University ;  Prof.  W.  C. 
Klpley,  Harvard  I'nhersfly:  Prof.  (;.  CJ.  Wilson,  Brown  University;  Wm 
I'fahler,    .National    Civic    Federation. 
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Xow,  it  was  previously  shown  that  strikes  are  increasing  in 
the  United  States/  These  ciin'es  show  ihat  tlie  increase  is  not 
duo  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  concerning  wages 
and  hours,  the  standard  causes.  The  increase  consequently  is. 
due  to  other  strikes  than  those  directly  oonnected  with  wages 
and  hours. 

The  remaining  curves  of  the  chart  show  tlie  growing  imix)rtr 
ance  of  these  other  causes.  Sympathetic  strikes  are  the  only 
important  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  cun-o  (s — t)  in- 
dicates, it  is  decreasing  in  importance,  falling  almost  to  zero 
in  1893.  This  is  very  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  al)out 
this  time,  the  courts  began  to  consider  the  symipathetic  strike 
illegal.  The  causes  which  are  increasing  in  importance,  accord- 
ing to  the  chart,  are  the  "clased  shop,"  union  rules,  union 
scales,  recognition  of  unionism,  apprenticeship  restriction, 
against  non-union  material,  and  some  of  those  included  in  the 
general  curve  (x — ^y).  The  "clothed  shop,"  especially,  is  becom- 
ing of  great  importance  as  a  cause  of  strikes.  Although  there 
are  minor  causes,  not  of  the  nature  of  those  above  mentioned^ 
yet  on  the  whole  these  curves  indicate  a  gradual  movement  away 
from  the  purely  standard  causes,  wages  and  hours,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  questionable  causes.      (Figures  in  Table  X.) 

It  is  often  stated  that  many  of  the  strikes  for  the  closed 
shop  are  virtually  strikes  concerning  wages.  This,  undoubtr 
edly,  is  true  in  some  instances,  but  one  may  well  say :  first,  the 
strikes  for  the  closed  shop  which  have  wages  in  the  background 
I'jv  very  probably  a  minority  of  the  total.  Second,  granting 
that  many  of  these  strikes  are  virtually  to  maintain  wages,  so 
many  other  elements  enter  into  the  closed  shop  question  that 
rven  then  they  must  be  placed  in  a  ckbS  distinctly  outside  of 
"hat  held  hy  standard  strikes  directly  involving  wages  and  hours. 
Ihird,  it  must  be  remembere<1  that  all  strikes  involving  \vages 
and  hours  are  not  legitimate.  One  may  well  ask  whether  the 
number  of  illegitimate  strikes  included  in  the  curves  of  wages 
r.nd  hours  SLve  not  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
numl>er  of  legitimate  strikes  included  in  the  "closed  shop" 
curve. 

UTiapter  II. 
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Tablb  X,—Catise8  of  strikes  in  the  United  States. 


Ybab. 

Wagbs. 

HOUBS. 

Closbd 
Shop. 

Uniok 
Bulbs. 

Bboooni- 

TIOM  OP 

Uniov. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Pr.ot 
23.4 
11.9 

14.2 

17.4 

23.3 

25.7 

24.3 

27.9 

23.6 

22.6 

20.5 

20. 

18. 

15.3 

15.4 

16.8 

17.7 

20.7 

21.5 

2&.9 

22.5 

22.1 

21.8 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

1881 

Pr.  ct 
52.6 
87. 
71.5 
63.3 
73. 
35.9 
44.4 
41.2 
49.5 
47.6 
42. 
31.3 
41.3 
28. 
47.7 
51. 
57.5 
46. 
50.6 
S.9 
41. 
41. 
41. 

Pr.ot 
52.5 
70.8 
60.6 
66.1 
57.8 
51.5 
48.8 
43.7 
44.9 
42.3 
42.3 
88. 
38. 
39.8 
45.1 
46. 
50.6 
46. 
4S. 
42.9 
41.9 
59.8 
41. 

Pr.ot 
28.4 
2.8 
9.5 
15.3 
10.2 
46. 
25.7 
21  3 
18.8 
28.4 
24.4 
20.7 
11.1 
15.8 
18.2 
10.9 
21. 
15.9 
22.8 
23. 
25. 
18. 
24. 

Pr.ot 
2.8 
.7 
.1 
4.1 
1.7 
1.2 
5.2 
2.9 
2.9 
4.3 
4.2 
3.8 
4.3 
1.5 
4.4 
4.2 
1.8 
3.7 
2.0 
2.6 
4. 
7. 
7. 

Pr.ot 
2.8 
1.5 
.2 
1.7 
2.6 
3. 
2.7 
3.3 
3.9 
3.6 
3.9 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.2 
3.1 
3.2 
2.8 
2.8 
3.8 
4.5 
5.4 
6.4 

Pr.ot 
.13 
.14 

3.5 
.19 
.31 
.48 

1.16 

1.2 

3.9 

1.4 
.9 

1.2 

4.7 
.96 

2.2 
.72 

8.4 

1.8 

1.6 

7  3 

2. 

8. 

5. 

Pr.ot 
.13 

1.25 
.85 
.92 

1.12 
.66 

1.41 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

2.42 

1.83 

1.99 

1.96 

3.89 

2.75 

2.84 

2.55 

2.8 

1.7 

2.4 

2.9 

3.6 

Pr.ot 

0.0 
.6 
.0 
.32 

5.1 
.9 

5.1 

7:8 

6.3 

1. 

5.1 
20.8 

1.2 
.24 

1.6 

1.6 

2.4 

2.2 

7.1 

7.1 

i. 

Pr.ot 
0.0 
.2 
1.2 
1.4 
2.8 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

8  8 

1887 

1888 

1889 

5. 
4.2 

5  1 

1890 

1891  

8.2 
6  9 

1892 

1893 

1894 

5.7 
5.8 
5.1 

1895 

1.4 

1806 

1897 

1896 

1.6 
1.96 
3.1 

1890 

2.9 

1900 

3.4 

1901 

1902 

3.5 
S8 

1903 

2.8       3.1 

Ybab. 

Stmpatht 
Stbikb. 

Union  Scalb. 

Apprbnticb- 

■HIP. 

Non-Union 
Matbbiai*. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

1881 

Perot. 
.07 
.09 
.06 

2.3 

1.3 

a 

2.8 

1.89 
6.7 
4.9 
5.6 
5.2 
15.6 

.05 

.2 

.13 

.29 

.27 

.99 
1.8 
3. 
1. 

Perot. 

.07 

.07 

.7 
1. 

.5 
2. 
1.9 
3. 
3.7 
4.2 
4.8 
7.6 
6.2 
5.3 
4.2 
3.2 

.2 

.4 

.r 

1.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 

Per  ot. 

.13 
3.7 

.4 

.12 

.55 

.38 
1.08 
2.9 
3.9 
1.9 
4.6 
1.9 
5.9 
2.1 
1.8 
2.1 

.54 
1.6 

.88 

.61 
4. 
4. 

Perot. 

.13 
1.4 

.98 
1.3 

.5 
1. 

1.76 
2.87 
2.87 
3.4 
3.6 
3.4 
3.26 
2.76 
2.48 
1.6 
1.8 
1.14 
1.5 
2.2 
2.7 
8.8 

Perot. 

.26 

.32 
8.8 

.19 

.19 

.88 

.26 

.75 

.77 
1.2 

.48 

.94 

.89 

.09 

.06 

.19 

.03 

.99 

.36 
1.1 
5. 
1. 
1. 

Perot. 

.26 
8.1 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 

.34 

.46 

.66 

.68 

.81 

.74 

.61 

.88 

.34 

:g 

.38 

.53 
1.49 
1.69 
1.68 
1.8 
1.8 

Perot. 

Per  ot. 

1882..                 

1883 

1884 

1885 



1886 

1887 

.6 
.8 
.4 
.13 
.12 
.6 
.07 
.03 
.09 
1.4 
.06 
.1 
.41 
.25 

.6 

1888 

.6 

1889 

.4 

1890    

1891 

1882    

1898 

.4 

.2 
.2 

1894 

2. 

1805 

1.9 

1896 

1.9 

1897 

2. 

1868 

2.1 

1899::::.     ::;;:..... 

.23 

1900    

.28 

1901  »                     

1902 

1908             

-  ,-- 

16th  Auiiial  Beport  U.  S.  I>ept.  of  Labor. 

Ab— Aboolnte. 

8m— Smoothed  by  five  year  average.) 
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The  vital  and  certain  pointy  however,  is  that  there  is  a  grad- 
ual shifting,  consifiiting  of  a  dd(sreasing  per  cent  of  strikcB  di- 
rectly connected  with  wages  and  hours,  and  an  increasing  per 
cent  involving  matters  pertaining  to  trade  unionism.  The 
common  statement  that  demands  involving  wages  and  hours  are 
the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  strikes  is  not  true  to-day ;  and 
the  statement  that  they  are  still  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
strikes  is  true,  but  their  relative  importance  is  decreasing.  The 
decrease  is  so  rapid,  that  if  the  average  rate  of  decrease  is  con- 
sidered, the  fifty  per  cent  mark  will  be  reached  in  less  than 
four  years.  It  may  in  fact  be  questioned  whether  or  not  it  has 
not  already  been  reached,  as  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  large  strikes  of  1904  did  not  directly  involve 
either  wages  or  hours. 

It  may  be  well,  here,  to  briefly  indicate  the  effect  which  this 
shifting  of  causes  has  upon  the  success  and  failure  of  strikes. 
In  as  much  as  the  statistics^  of  causes  are  not  given  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  causes  for  each  year,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  trace  the  per  cent  of  success  and  failures  from  year  to 
year.  The  majority  of  the  strikes  axe  due  to  more  than  one 
cause  and  this  is  more  true  of  the  end  of  the  period  than  of  the 
beginning, — so  that  a  change  in  the  per  cent  of  success  and  fail- 
ure from  year  to  year  on  the  basis  of  these  statistics  after  they 
are  tabulated  by  separate  causes  would  not  result  in  a  reliable 
•conclusion.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  average 
per  cents  given  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  for  groups  of  causes 
for  the  aggregate  period  of  twenty  years.  They  are  given  in 
Table  XI. 

*l«tli  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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Table  XL— Success  of  strikes  on  the  basis  of 

causes. 

CaaMs. 

Sueoessful 

or  partly  sue- 

eessfol. 

Unraeoeatfal. 

W«8M 

Pf^roent 

70.15 
88.57 
f8.09 
45.68 
65.48 
82.47 

100. 

100. 

100. 
S2.68 

68.50 
27.36 
12.37 
30.87 
46.66 
69.48 
0. 

Per  cent. 
29.66^ 

increase  of  waces  and  redoetion  oif  boon 

16.48 
41.91 
54.82 
84.57 
67.58 

0. 

0. 

0. 

7.SIJ 

81.411 
72.64 
87.68 
68.18 
53.34 

Hoars  xediiee«r.     

Against  redoetion  of  wages 

New  Bcalee       7 

Wages 

and 

Hours  redneed,  etc 

hours. 

Ineieased  wages,  etc 

Against  rednelion  of  wages,  etc 

Inereascd  wages,  ete 

Cloeedshop 

Sympathetic  strike 

Reooicnition  of  union 

Recognition  of  onion,  etc 

Union  roles 

[    Other 
eansea. 

Union  rules  and  scales 

30.57  1 

Non-union  material 

100.     J 

16th  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

While  these  figures  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  present 
state  of  success  and  failure  ''by  causes,"  there  is  everj'  reason 
to  believe  that  they  show  approximately  the  relative  positions  of 
the  various  causes.  It  appears  that  in  the  aggregate,  strikes 
dfrectly  connected  with,  wages  and  hours  are  more  successful 
than  strikes  not  due  to  such  standard  causes.^  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of  eithet 
wages  or  hours  with  some  other  cause  is  generally  lower  thali 
the  per  cent  in  the  case  of  either  wages  or  hours  alone,  or  wages 
and  hours  combined.  Yet  statistics^  show  that  the  per  cent  of 
success  for  all  strikes  in  the  aggregate  is  not  decreasing.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  increasing  success  in  strikes  involving  wages 
and  hours  is  great  enough  to  counterbalanoe  the  decreasing 
success  which  must  accompany  those  strikes  which  involve  more 
questionable  demands. 

It  is  evident  that  these  statistics  of  the  causes  of  strikes  may 
have  important  significance  relative  to  many  complex  labor  pro- 
blems. It  is  not  here  proposed  to  argue  just  what  significance 
ther  have,  as  that  would  require  a  determination  of  the  Int- 
imacy  or  illegitimacy  of  each  individual   cause.'    Whenever 


*Biaciiniar  In  bla  Economics  points  this  out. 
»l«fh  Annual  Report  of  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
*  Which  the  writer  is  wholly  incapable  of  doing. 
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that  becomes' necessary  it  is  merely  to  indicate  what  they  may 
signify. 

(1)  By  indicating  which  causes  are  increasing  in  importance 
and  which  are  decreasing,  they  show  definitely  of  what  the 
increase,  previously  shown,  consists.  Thus,  if  once  the  justice 
or  evil  of  each  important  cause  is  determined,  these  statistics 
will  mathematically  demonstrate  whether  the  increase  of  strikes 
is  dangerous  or  justifiable. 

(2)  These  statistics  of  "causes"  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  strikes  are  or  are  not  a  "paying  institution." 
It  is  self  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  diiferenoe  between  a  strike 
for  legitimate  causes  and  one  for  illegitimate  causes.  Inasmuch 
as  in  the  aggregate  the  majority  of  strikes  have  involved  causes 
generally  recognized  as  justifiable  (wages  and  hours),  one  may 
say  with  some  certainty  that  on  the  whole  strikes  have  "paid." 
But  these  statistics  show  also,  that  these  causes  are  decreasing 
in  importance.  The  final  answer  must  depend,  therefore,  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  those  causes  which  are  increasing  in  import- 
ance.^ If  they  are  not  generally  justifiable  the  answer  is  that, 
while  strikes  have  in  the  aggregate  "paid,"  the  degree  to  which 
this  is  true  is  rapidly  declining. 

(3)  These  statistics  furnish  a  fair  index  of  the  policies  up- 
held  by  trade  unionism.  "Causes"  signify  demands  or  policies 
for  which  the  strikers  stand.  If  the  unions  strike  more  and 
more  for  the  closed  shop  and  similar  demands,  as  the  figures 
show,  and  less  and  less  for  other  demands,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  are  laying  increasing  stress  upon  those  demands  for  which 
they  strike  most  frequently.  Once  determine,  therefore,  whether 
the  closed  shop,  etc.,  are  legitimiate,  and  these  statistics  graph- 
ically demonstrate  whether  trade  unionism  is  pursuing  a  good 
or  bad  course  of  development 

(4)  Finally,  these  statistics  may  have  an  important  signif- 
icance relative  to  voluntary  methods  of  settling  strikes.  The 
success  of  voluntary  methods  is  closely  connected  with  the 
"feause"  of  the  strike.  It  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  that  strikes  involving  the  closed  shop  and  similar 

*StntIatIC8  of  the  succeaa  and  failure  of  strikes  according  to  causes,  also 
enter  here.     Bee  page  55. 
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demands  are  more  diflBoult  to  arbitrate  than  strikes  for  the  im- 
provement of  wages  and  hours.*  In  the  case  of  the  closed  shop 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  compromise, — the  shop  being  either 
open  or  closed.  St^te  Boards  of  Arbitration  testify  that  they 
meet  with  almost  uniform  failure  in  the  case  of  strikes  due  to 
causes  other  than  wages,  hours  or  physical  conditions  of  labor. 
The  apparent  increase  in  the  success  of  arbitration  boards*  is  but 
superficial,  as  that  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  case  of 
strikes  involving  wages  and  hours.  The  statistics  of  causes  of 
strikes  show,  therefore,  that  voluntary  arbitration  can  probably 
never  solve  the  labor  problem  as  long  as  the  development  of 
strikes  pursues  its  present  course. 

The  case  for  conciliation  is  similar.  The  hostile  parties  come 
together  much  more  readily  when  the  trouble  concerns  a  matter 
of  wages  or  hours  than  when  a  matter  such  as  the  closed  shop 
is  involve^!.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  show  that  many 
empolyers  concede  the  right  of  labor  to  have  a  voice  in  the  case 
of  wages  and  hours  but  absolutely  refuse  to  permit  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  colsed  shop,  dictation  of  union  nileei,  or  similar  de- 
mands.' 

Trade  agreement,  too,  is  af  lee  ted  by  the  "cause"  of  strikes. 
In  the  majority  of  closed  shop  agreeoneiits  the  element  of 
duress*  is  present  Not  only  is  snch  an  agreement  illegal,*  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  decision,  but  it  is  evident  that  an  agree- 
ment based  upon  duress  will  not  stand  as  firmly  as  one  entered 
into  willingly.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  joint  agree- 
ments would  advance  much  more  rapidly  if  laborers'  demands 
were  other  than  these  statistics  show  them  to  be. 

"Whether  the  demands  of  employees  are  just  or  unjust,  the 
statistics  show,  undoubtedly,  that  the  problem  of  voluntary  set- 
tlement of  strikes  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

*  secretary  of  Mich.  State  Board  of  Arbitration  (letter).  Til.  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  in  "Employers  and  Employees."  Col.  State  Brd.  of  Arbitration 
(letter). 

'Reports  of  State  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation. 

'Letters  from  employers  (Hesperian  Joint  Debate  Team  of  1904,  Univ.  of 
Wis.). 

*r.  S.  Industrial  Commission.  Vol.  17.  Cases  declaring  closed  shop  aiarree- 
ments  illegal:  Kellogg  Switchboard  Case,  Judge  Adams.  111..  1001:  Edwards 
▼.  Boston,  32  Am.  L.  Rey.,  65J4.  1904  :  Judge  Ludwig's  Case,  Milwaukee.  1904 ; 
Judge  Cooley's  Case   (N.   Y.   Sup.  Ct.),   1904. 
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(h)     Foreign  Couniries. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  the  simple  increase  or  decrease  of  strikes, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  examine  the  causes  of  strikes 
in  foreign  ooimtries.  In  few  instances  do  the  statistics  cover 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  possible  an  absolutely  certain 
determination  of  an  evolution.  They  show,  however,  what  the 
pre^nt  position  of  the  various  causes  is,  and  when  combined 
vnth  historical  facts  of  the  period  preceding  the  accurate  statis- 
tics, permit  at  least  a  fairly  accurate  determination  of  the  gen- 
oral  movement. 

The  vorv'  early  experience  of  E'ngland^  as  to  "causes''  indi- 
cates that  demands  relative  to  wages  were  then  pre-eminent  and 
that  those  involving  the  general  conditions  within  the  shop 
comprised  the  majority  of  the  remaining  causes.  There  were 
jilso  some  early  strikes  in  defense  of  trade  unionism,  but  the 
hostile  legislation  condemning  combinations  made  them  compar- 
atively rare. 

Table  Xll,—Cau8e*<  in  Great  Britain. 


Caose. 

1889 

•90. 

'91. 

'92 

•93 
p.c. 

pc 

•95. 
pc 

'96 
pc 

'97 
p.c 

•93. 

PC 

•99 
p.c. 

1900 
P.c. 

•01. 

PC. 

'02 

n.c. 

08. 

p.c. 

PC. 

p.c. 

P.C 

p.c. 

Waires 

74 

61 

53 

54 

61 

49 

47 

53 

61 

63 

64 

67   63 

60 

60 

Hours 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

5 

4 

Bt.  classes  of  workers . . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

8 

3 

5 

5 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1 

3 

For  or  a^aiDst  employes 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..   1  ... 

.... 

For  or  nfrainst  certain 

officials...  

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Shot)  roles 

16 

16 

21 

19 

15 

19 

21 

15 

14 

IS 

9 

9 

12 

14 

14 

Trade  anion  ism 

3 

8 

6 

9 

6 

8 

10 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

9 

6 

Sympathetic 

2 

2 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1     1 

.2 

ApprenticepJiip 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 
.2 

i* 

5 

2 
.2 

i" 

5 

2 
1 

i 

6 

1 
1 

1 

.3     1 

i 

Woman  labor 

2  .    3 

6* 

1 

Child  labor. 

2 
2 

3 
3 

Unskilled  labor 

2 

Reinstatement 

.... 

.... 

" 

5 

6 

Sources  the  same  as  those  ffiven  in  the  tables  for  the  namb(^r  of  strikes  and  the  num- 
ber of  employes  affected  by  strikes.  See  Tables  VlII  and  IX.  The  above  per  cents  are 
secured  in  the  same  way  as  those  for  the  United  States  were  computed.  It  is  not  by 
diridinff  the  number  of  strikes  due  to  a  certain  cause  and  combination  of  causes  by  the 
total  number  of  strikes:  but  the  statistics  were  divided  into  separate  causes  and  each 
separate  cause  divided  by  the  total  number  of  causes.  Thus,  the  per  cents  may  not  be 
ezactly  as  those  which  are  sometimes  presented. 

Table  XII  covers  the  period  of  accurate  statistics.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Table  will  show  that  it  indicates  no  such 
development  as  appears  in  the  United  States.  Strikes  directly 
connected  with  wages  are  easily  the  most  important ;  next  come6 


*VVeDD:  History  Trade  Unionism:  Roy»l  Commission  of  Labor,  1894; 
Howell :  'Jrade  Tnionism  Old  and  New ;  Howell :  Labor,  etc. :  Drasre :  The 
Labor   I'roblem,  etc.,  etc. 
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those  relative  to  shop  niles;  and  third,  trade  unioiiism,  which 
corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  American  tenn  **reoogiiition  of 
uniona"  All  of  them  remain  about  stationary  during  this 
later  period.  A  glance  at  the  figures  show,  also,  tliat  there  is 
no  appreciable  change  in  any  of  the  remaining  causes. 

A  comparison  with  the  United  States  reveals  many  differ- 
ences and  few  similarities.  The  obvious  similariliee  are  that 
in  both  wages  constitute  and  always  have  constituted  tlie  chief 
cause.  In  both  there  are  also  a  large  variety  of  minor  causes 
ruch  as  the  sympathetic  strike,  strike  against  apprentices,  etc. 
The  noticeable  differences  are  (1)  the  i)er  cent  of  strikes  due 
TO  wages  in  England  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  (2)  Hours  of  labor  are  a  very  unimportant  cause  in 
England,  while  in  the  United  States  they  are  very  important. 
(3)  The  i)er  c?eut  of  strikes  deiuanding  the  recognition  of  union* 
is  higher  in  England.  (4)  The  closed  shop,  as  a  cause, — so 
pronounced  in  the  United  States, — is  comparatively  rare  in 
England.^  (5)  The  shifting  from  one  bct  of  causes  to  another 
of  a  different  character,  so  characteristic  of  the  United  States, 
is  lacking  in  England. 

The  very  early  history  of  French  strikes  shows  that  wages 
were  then  in  the  great  majority  and  tliat  occasionally  strikes 
occurred  relative  to  "general  conditons,"  discharge  of  officials, 
sympathetic  strikes,  "against  poor  raw  material,"  for  improved 
hours.'  The  later  i)eriod  is  describe<l  in  Table  XIII.  From 
these  statistics  it  appears  that  wages  are  still  in  the  majority 
and  that  demands  for  shorter  hours  and  against  the  discharge  of 
employees  have  become  fairly  important  as  causes.  The  re- 
maining causes  a^e  all  unimportant  and  outside  of  demands 
concerning  Uie  rules  of  the  workshop  none  of  them  are  increasr 
ing  in  frequency.  Strikes  concerning  trade  unionism  are  notice- 
ably absent,  because  of  the  comparative  unimjwrtance  of  labor 
organization  in  France.  Within  the  period  covered  by  the 
Table  the  per  cent  of  strikes  due  to  wage  demands  is  much  like 

'Tbe  term  "trade  unionism"  used  in  the  English  statistics,  Is  not  identical 
with   the  American  term   "recognition   of  union.*' 

^'I'here  are  somei  strikes  In  Knglnnd  for  the  closed  shop  included  in  the  sta- 
tistics under  the  term  "T>etween  classes  or  workers"  and  "for  or  atrftinst  em- 
ployees,"  but  they   are  unimportant. 

"KngUsh   Royal   Toromlssion  of  I^bor,    1S94,  Vol.   U. 
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that  of  Elngland  except  in  the  last  two  years*  when  it  is  con- 
siderably higher.  The  per  cent  relative  to  hours  is  much 
greater  than  in  England  but  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  Finally,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  general  shifting 
from  one  set  of  causes  to  another  during  the  period  indicated  by 
the  statistics. 

Tablv  XIII.— Com«6«  in  France, 


Cause. 

1880 

'91. 

'«2 

68 
7 
2 

"i' 

7 
11 

s 

'«3 

p.c. 

50 

14 

•94 

PC 

60 
8 

•95. 

p.c. 

56 

10 

'96. 

•«. 

'98. 

•99. 

1900 

¥ 

8 

3' 

7" 

9 

3 

.1 
3 
2 

•01. 

•02. 

pc 
76 

7 

'7 

8 

7 
3 

1 
4 
3 

"8 

•03. 

Wages 

15 

1 

1 
6 

n 

3 

pc 

60 

8 

4 

6 
8 
S 

7       6 

%"-S>" 

PC 

R." 

Hours...  

Union  m  109  -  r .  -  - , 

6 

10 

10 

General  conditions 

Recognition  of  union 

Against  discharge 

For  di*-charge 

Fines 

Apprentices 

6 

h" 

7 
A 

7 

12" 
6 

i 

6 

6' 
12 

"!4 

4 

2 

4 

"6 
10 

4 
2 
4 
3 

7 

■7' 
10 
2 
1 
» 
2 

7 

■'6 
8 
3 
1 
6 
3 

5 

6*" 

9 

2 

4* 
2 

9 

14* 
12 
3 

Shop  rules 

Piece  worlc 

1 

1 

2 

2       2 
2       2 
1          .2 

6 
4 

Sympathetic  strilce 

Reinstatement 

-: 

.... 

See  explanation  of  Table  XLI. 


In  Austria,  too,  the  early  period  is  practically  a  history  of 
strikes  concerning  wages,^  with  hours  appearing  as  a  cause 
slightly  later  and  with  some  strikes  concerning  "contract  con- 
ditions" and  similar  matters.  Accurate  statistics  are  available 
only  from  1894  to  1902.  They  show  that  during  this  later 
period,  practically  all  the  causes  remain  of  about  stationary  im- 
portance The  comparative  absence  of  trade  unions  in  Austria 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  that  element  as  one  of  the  causes. 
The  remainder  of  the  Table  is  self-explanatory  (Table  XIV). 

•Too  much  stress  must  not  be  placed  upon  these  last  two  years,  as  a  slight 
dlirerence  In  the  computation  of  these  Inter  years  was  Decessltat^»d.  and  this 
may   account  for  the  differences. 

^Kng.   Hoyal    Com.    Labor.   Vol.   !). 
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Table  XlV.—CavseH  in  Aantria, 


Cauie. 

1894. 

Prct 
34.2 
18.5 
5.0 
7  2 
8.8 
.8 
7.5 

1885. 

Prct 
28.3 
11.2 

7.4 
7.1 
7.4 
10.0 
2.9 
4.2' 
1.3 
2.6 
1.1 
1.1 

1886. 

Prct. 

28.8 

.6 

6.9 

6.2 

57 

7.8 

3.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.8 

.7 

.3 

1897. 

1898. 

1899 

Prct. 

27.8 

14.8 

4  7 

7.8 

5.2 

9.7 

4.6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

.5 

.6 

1900. 

Prct. 
270 
18.2 

1901. 

Prct- 

48.2 

14.6 

8.9 

1.1 

4.7' 

1902. 

Wages \ 

Honra 

Diaoharfre  of  employee 

Prct. 
27.8 
10.8 
6.6 
4.7 
5.8 
9.8 
4.9 
1.7 
2.1 
3.1 
.5 
2.5 

Pfot. 
81.5 
12.5 
6.0 
4.4 
6.0 
9.2 
1.9 
1.4 
2.3 
8.3 
.8 
1.5 

Prct. 
51.7 
16.0 
2  7 

Against  diaeharse 

Sbop  rules 

11.4 

"  7*7 

Work  OQ  holidays 

Qeaaral  oondlttons 

BeooKnitioo  of  oom 

Pieoowork 

AppreDtioes 

*i.2 

Bad  treatmeat 

6 

See  ezplanatioD  of  Table  XII. 

The  statistics  of  Italy  go  back  to  1879,  but  they  do  not  classify 
the  causes  nuimitely.  Table  XV  represents  these  statistics  in 
the  percentage  form  and  is  also  self-explanatoiy.  ^'Wages"  as 
a  cause  have  about  the  same  relative  position  as  they  have  in 
England  and  France.  The  per  cent  for  hours  is  similar  to 
France,  but  less  than  in  Austria  and  very  much  less  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  "other"  causes,  at  least  during  the 
earlier  period,  concerned  chiefly  the  sympathetic  strike,  the 
"inferior  quality  of  the  first  material  given  out  to  workmen, 
special  technical  conditions  of  manufactnirers,  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  workshop,  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  outride  hands, 
ill  feeling  against  the  managers  and  foremen  of  factories,  im- 
position of  fines,  opposition  to  special  taxes  and  quarrels  with 
municipal  authorities."  *  A  glance  at  the  Table  shows  that 
there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  no  general  change  in  the  character 
of  strike  causes  in  Italy. 

Tablk  XV.     Cau»fi»  in  Italy. 
Per  e^nr.  of  strikes  due  to  important  causes 


CaoM. 

1879to'91. 

»92. 

54 

7 

99 

»93. 

"94. 

'95. 

•95. 

•97. 

'98. 

•99. 

•00. 

•01 

Waam^ 

64 
9 
27 

60 
10 
30 

56 
14 
30 

53 

7 

40 

ft') 

4 

31 

61 
8 
31 

61 
7 
32 

54 
8 
38 

55 
10 

66 

Hours  

7 

Others 

27 

See  ezplanation  of  Table  Xll. 


The  causes  of  strikes  in  Germany  have  passed  through  three 


quite  distinct  stages  of  developments 

'Htgnor  Bodlo: 


From  1847  to  1868  "a 


Statlstfca   Delgl   Scioperi.   1802. 
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large  proportion  of  strikes  were  connected  with  the  desire  to 
assert  the  right  of  combination,  a&  yet  unrecc^ized  by  the 
majority  of  German  governments."  ^  From  1868  to  1878  the 
great  majority  were  concerned  with  wages.  Then  the  law  of 
1878,  against  Social  Democracy,  and  the  trade  depression  prao* 
tically  did  away  with  strikes  until  1882.  At  this  time  began 
the  modern  development  which  is  described  in  Table  XVI.' 
While  changes  in  the  development  of  causes  have  occurred,  no 
general  shift  from  one  set  of  causes  to  another  ha^s  occurred 
since  18(58  or  after  the  right  of  combination  was  secured. 

As  in  most  other  countries,  the  early  history  of  Belgium 
shows  a  majority  of  strikes  were  due  to  disputes  relative  to 
WHges.'*  The  i)resent  position  of  the  various  causes  is  shown  in 
Table  XVII.  Wages  are  still  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  Bel- 
gium strikes ;  hours,  as  in  England,  form  but  a  small  per  centy 
while  the  per  cent  under  the  general  term  "tradeimionism"  has 
evidently  l)ecome  of  undue  imj^ortance  during  the  last  few  years. 

Tablv  XVL  —  Cau/ies  in  Oermany, 


Caase. 

1899. 

Prct. 
56 
17 
2 

7 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Waires 

Hoars 

Discharore  « for) 

ReinstatemeDt 

Hoi  idav  work  (aga  lost) 

Prct. 
46 
13 
3 
7 
1 
2 
.4 

2 
2 

erct 
48 
10 

5 

8 

1 

2 
.1 

1 

3 

3 

Prct. 
52 
11 

Sanitation 

Affainst  use  of  materials  from  striking  firms    

.1 

Better  treatment         

Reoofmizinir  committee 

1 
3 

Shop  rales 

5 

See  ezplanatioa  of  Table  XU. 

Aside  fn)in  this  very  recent  increase  of  the  per  cent  for  trade 
unionism,  no  change  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  purely  in- 
dustrial strikes.  Since  188G,  however,  numerous  "political'^ 
strikes  have  occurred,  in  which  the  workmen  stnick  for  in- 
crease<l  ]>olitic4il  rights.  The  government  does  not^  however, 
consider  these  as  strikes  but  as  political  and  socialistic  agita- 
tions.^ If  confine  1  purely  to  industrial  strikes  no  general  change, 

'UritlKh  Uoynl  roni..  Vol.  5,  Foreign  Reports. 
»(termnn  Htrik«'  statist  ten  po  hack  only  to  1899. 
♦Hrinsh   Koyal   rom.    i  Forelpn    Ueports).   Vol.  4. 
♦Tliesp  political  strikes  are  not  Inr-luded  in  the  statistics 
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as  in  the  United  States,  is  perceivable.  The  increasing  per 
cent  in  the  caae  of  trade  unionism  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
primary  causes, — wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions,  but  at 
the  expense  of  minor  causes. 

Tabls  XVIL— Causes  4n  Belgium. 


Caase. 

1896. 

Pr«t. 
58 

3 
11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 
12 

1897. 
IS 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 
Prct. 

1902. 

1908. 

Wages 

HOmrS      •■«             <                  -trr,#t        •**>■•  T-.Tt        -- 

Prct. 
56 

11 

18 

Prct. 

62 

2 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
8 
3 

t»rot. 

68 

3 

10 

Prct. 

Prot. 
51 

7 

Genaral  eonditionfi 

7 

Pimwwork 

Woman  labor.  

§5S£."?!r::::::::::::  :::::::::;::::.. 

8 

8 

Diseharge  (for).. 

Baiaatatement 

Trada  anionism 

*'» 

^^^^ 

BHH 

See  ezidanation  of  Table  XII. 


The  early  strikes  of  Holland  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
wagesv^  Immediately  in  connection  with  this  came  the  ques- 
tion of  machinery  inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  machinery 
tended  to  reduce  wages.  Other  strikes  concerned  the  payment 
of  wages  in  Qerman  money,  the  bonus  system,  the  truck  system 
and  hours  of  labor.  "The  question  of  hours  has  hitherto  played 
a  subordinate  part  in  labor  difficulties  in  Holland  and  conse- 
quently few  sitrikes  have  arisen  from  this  cause.'*  The  present 
position  of  the  causes  in  Holland  is  evident  from  Table  XVIII. 
There  is  evidently  a  close  resemblance  between  the  causes  of 
Holland  and  those  of  Belgium. 


Tabu  XVIII.— Cai4M«  in  Holland. 
Par  ee&t.  of  Strike*  d«e  to  Important  Gauaaa. 


Ganaa. 


W< 

Sssr 

B^nafei|taiiMB% 

Bales 

See  ezidanatioD  of  1M>le  XII. 

^British  Boyal  Com.  (Foreij^n  Reports),  Vol.  9 


1901. 

1902. 

7S 

56 

8 

6 

4 

1 

IS 

14 

1 

1 

190S. 


49 
9 
5 

16 
6 
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The  early  strikes  in  Denmark,  as  in  Gk^rmany,  were  largely 
to  enforce  the  recognition  of  unionism^  Then  wages  became 
tlie  foremost  cause.  The  present  condition  is  shown  in  Table 
XIX.  It  is  generally  tlie  same  as  in  tlie  case  of  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

Tablv  XIX.  -  Cau8€H  in  Dtvmark. 
Per  cent,  of  Strikes  dae  to  Importunt  Caases. 


Caafe. 

(1887. 

1888. 

1888. 

Wages 

56 

78 
2 
7 
4 
2 

06 

Hours    

1 

Bhoproles 

Personal  disputes 

Trade  unionism 

14 
6 

i 

8 

See  explanation  of  Table  XII. 


In  all  these  countries/  except  Germany  and  Belgium,  where 
the  first  strikes  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  demand  to  se- 
cure the  right  tx)  strike,  the  early  strikes  were  practically  all 
concerned  with  wage  disputes.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  statis- 
tics for  recent  years  in  all  these  countries  show  that  wages  still 
hold  the  foremost  position  but  that  other  causes  have  also  arisen. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  relative 
importance  of  wages  aa  a  cause  has  everywhere  decreased.  As 
was  shown,  the  early  strikes  of  the  United  States  were  also  due 
to  wage  disputes  in  the  great  bulk  of  instances  and  that  the  per 
cent  directly  connected  ^vith  wages  is  much  below  the  majority 
(41%).     In  this  there  is,  therefore,  quite  general  agreement 

Yet  it  is  quite  a  different  proposition  when  the  very  early 
history  is  omitted  and  the  comparisons  are  based  upon  that 
period  in  which  the  strike  had  reached  a  position  beyond  the 

^The  statistloH  for  other  Kiiropean  countries  have  not  been  available  and  their 
relative  unimportance  demands  no  lengthy  discuHsion. 

Switzerland— Says  M  de  Queker  (Eludes  su  les  Questions  Quvriers,  p.  146): 
"Strikes  have  arisen  from  two  causes:  either  they  aim  at  an  advance,  or  they 
originate  in  some  of  the  thousand  and  one  questions  concerned  with  the  condi- 
tion of  labor."  Hours  not  at  first  important,  but  liecoming-  more  so  (Vol.  7, 
Hrltlsh  Roval  Com.,  Forelfrn  Uepts.).  Tradeunlon'Isra  during  certain  periods,  es- 
pecially 1K7U-1889.  Union  rules  Is  a  cause.  Agitation  of  the  "Internationale"  is 
behind'  many  of  the  strikes  under  pretense  of  some  other  cause 

Hungary— Practically  all  wages  and  hours  and  general  working  conditions. 
(Itoyal  Commission,  Vol.  10.   Foreign  Reports.) 

Huss la— Wages,  hours  and  general  conditions,  with  recent  strikes  for  political 
concessions  to  the  workmen.  In  this  respect  Russia  resembles  Belgium.  (Early 
history  from  Royal  Commission.  Vol.  10.) 

Spain  and  Portugal— Very  few  strikes. 
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experimental  stage^ — ^beyond  the  stage  of  mere  occasional,  spor- 
adic upshots  of  wage-earners  and  had  become  a  recog;nized  in- 
stitution. When  comparisons  are  then  made,  it  appears  that 
the  development  of  strike  causes  places  the  United  States  quite 
alone  among  the  important  industrial  nations.  In  ahnoeit  all 
the  foreign  countries  considered,  the  relative  position  of  the 
various  causes  remains  practically  unchanged.  In  some  in- 
stances the  minor  causes  show  tendencies  to  increase  or  decrease 
and  in  two  countries  trade  unionism  seems  to  have  become  im- 
portant during  the  last  few  years  ;* — but  nowhere  do  the  stand- 
ard causes,  wages  and  hours  (and  in  most  of  these  countries 
other  conditions  of  labor  must  be  included  under  the  term 
"standard  causes")  decrease  in  importance.  The  shifting  away 
from  wages  and  hours,  toward  a  group  of  more  questionable 
causes,  so  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  is  nowhere  notice- 
able in  Europe  after  the  strike  had  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental state. 

^Uermany  and  Belgium. 
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OHAPrER   IV. 

EFFECT  OF  TBADEUNIONISM  UPON  THE  STKIKE. 

Ppeaident  Samuel  Gompere  says:  ^^Languago  fails  me  to  ex- 
preoB  how  earnest  are  the  organized  laborers  in  tbeir  desire  to 
avoid  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes."^  On  the  other  hand 
Presidemt  David  ]^L  Parry  in  a  chapter  headed  '^Strikes  are 
Outbursts  of  Mobocraey"*  says:  "I  have  only  to  point  to  the 
hundreds  of  strikes  lliat  have  occurred  in  the  last  year,  each 
one  of  which  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  unionism 
and  each  one  of  which  was  a  violent  de&anx^  of  law.  • 
the  spirit  of  mob  has  brooded  over  the  country  during  the  last 
year  as  it  has  never  brooded  before,  and  in  looking  for  the 
cause  I  ask  you  not  to  overlook  the  labor  agitator,  the  chief 
ranter  against  law  and  the  worst  fire-brand  of  anarchy  with 
which  we  are  now  afflicted." 

Ihus  openly  declare  the  two  opponents,  the  Tradeunion  vs. 
the  modem  Employers  Association.  The  one  claims  that  the 
eflFect  of  tradeunionism  upon  the  strike  is  wholly  good;  the 
other  claims  that  it  is  wholly  bad. 

What  do  the  statistics  of  strikes  indicate  relative  to  the  ef- 
fect of  tradeimionism  upon  strikes? — ^The  first  problem  is  to 
determine  whether  the  effect  is  to  increase  or  to  decrease  their 
number. 

It  is  here  essential  to  learn  the  relative  frequency  of  union 
as  compared  with  non-union  strikes.  On  the  basis  of  the  ab- 
solute number  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1900,  63.4%  were  or- 
dered by  unions ;  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  establishments 
affected  by  strikes,  88.1% ;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  strikes  73%.  Chart  X  preeemtB  the  fig- 
ures for  each  year  so  as  to  signify  a  movement.     Curve  (a — b) 

•In  ••Labor  and  Capital,'*  by  Peters,  p.  62. 
«**Mob  spirit  in  Orgranised  LAbor." 
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is  the  "smoothed"  curve  representing  the  per  cent  of  strikes 
ordered  by  unions,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  shows  an  increase.^ 
Curve  (o — d)  indicates  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  per 
cent  of  non-union  strikes.  But  better  statistics  are  available 
Curves  (e — ^f )  and  (g — ^h)  are  respectively  the  per  cent  of  esr 
tablishmenta  affected  by  union  and  non-union  strikes.  The 
union  curve  shows  a  decided  increase,  while  the  non-union 
curve  shows  a  corresponding  decrease.  Curves  (i — ^j)  and 
(k — ^1)  indicate  respectively  the  per  cent  of  union  and  non-union 
etrikes  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  affected.  Again, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  increase  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  (The 
actual  per  cents  aregiven  in  Table  XX.) 

Table  XX.— Per  cent  of  union  andnon-union  strikey. 


Ybab. 


1881  . 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884  . 
1885.. 
1886.. 

1887  . 

1888  . 
1889 
1890 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896  . 
1897.. 
1898  . 


Pbb  Cent,  of  8TBIKB8 


Union.       Non-union, 


1900. 


Ab. 

Sm. 

Ab. 

47.1 

47.1 

.52.9 

48.0 

.50.5 

52 

56.6 

.52.3 

43.4 

53.9 

53.4 

46.1 

55.9 

57.1 

44.1 

53 

59.4 

47 

66.3 

62.1 

;i3  7 

68.1 

a-). 2 

31.9 

67.3 

69.5 

32.7 

71.3 

70.4 

28.7 

74.8 

70.7 

2.5.2 

70.7 

69.8 

29.3 

69.4 

66.3 

30.6 

62.8 

64.3 

37.2 

54.2 

fil.2 

45.8 

64.5 

59.4 

35.5 

55.2 

.-.9.2 

44.8 

60.4 

61.5 

39.5 

62. 

61.3 

38 

&>.4 

63.1 

34.6 

52.9 
49.5 
47.7 
46.6 
42.9 
40.6 
37.9 
34.8 
30.5 
29.6 
29.3 
31.2 
:3.7 
35.7 
38.8 
40.6 
40.8 
38.5 
38.8 
36.9 


Feb  Cent,  of 

E^TAB    I8HMBiiT4 

Afpbctbo 


Union. 

Ab. 

Sm. 

76 

76 

76 

78.6 

84 

78 

83 

80.4 

71 

82.6 

88 

83.2 

87 

82  6 

87 

86.4 

80 

87.2 

90 

88 

92 

88  2 

91 

90 

88 

89.6 

89 

89.2 

88 

89.4 

90 

88  6 

92 

89.2 

M 

8«.8 

9U 

90.1 

91 

90 

Noi-aoion 


Ab 

24 
24 
16 
17 
29 
12 
13 
13 
20 
10 
8 
9 
12 
11 
12 
10 
8 
16 
8 
9 


Sm. 

24 

21.4 
22 
19.6 
17.4 
16.8 
17.4 
13.6 
12.8 
12 

11.8 
10 
10.4 
10.8 
10.6 
11.4 
10.8 
10.2 
9.9 
10 


Pbb  Cent,  of 
Employe K8  A»fectbi> 

BT  STRIBBH. 


Union. 


Ab. 

55.7 

64.78 

65.4 

40.19 

65.8 

75.1 

73.6 

73.28 

77.18 

75.1 

77.5 

77.1 

75.6 

83.2 

68  9 

72.1 

73.5 

69.1 

70.8 

80.6 


Sm. 


Non-union. 


Ab.     Sm. 


.55.7  44.3 

61.96  85.22 

58.37,  31.6 

62.25  59.81 

64      I  34  2 

65.59  24  9 

:iB.99  26.4 


74  85 

75.33 

76.03 

76.5 

77.7 

76.46 

75.4 

74.4 

73.3 

70.9 

73.2 


26.72 

22  82 

24.9 

22.5 

22.9 

24.4 

16.8 

31.1 

27.9 

26.5 

:«.9 


75.06^  29.2 
80.6  I  19.4 


4i.3 

38.04 

41.63 

87.75 

86 

34.41 

27.01 

25.15 

24.67 

23.97 

23.95 

22.30 

23.. 54 

24.6 

25.6 

26.7 

29.1 

26.8 

26.1 

25.6 


16th  Annoal  Keport  U.  S.  Dept.  of  i^abor. 
Bal.  U.  S.  Labor  Denartmeat— Vol.  .56. 


Two  contentions  arise  relative  to  these  statistics.  First,  it 
is  actually  daimed  at  times  that  the  per  cent  of  strikes  in  the 
hands  of  unions  is  decreasing^  and  the  per  cent  of  non-union 
strikes  increasing.  This  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple 


^Metbod  of  smoothing  same  as  that  previously  described. 
=  Adams:   Labor  Problems. 
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increase  or  decrease  of  strikes,  is  due  to  a  wrong  inetliod  of 
statistical  tabulation.*  The  second  contention  arises  relative  tx> 
the  present  frequency  of  union  and  non-union  strikes.  This 
is  due  to  the  usual  error  of  accepting  the  average  of  the  entire 
period"  of  statistics  a©  indicative  of  the  present  situation.  In 
the  case  of  the  simple  number  of  strikes,  this  is  accidentally 
about  correct^  but  is  very  false  in  the  case  of  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  strikes.  The  average  would  indicate  that 
88.1%  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes 
were  affected  by  union  and  11.9%  by  non-union  strikes;  while 
in  1900  the  actual  per  cents  were  respectively  91  and  9.  On 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  affected  by  strikes  the 
average  per  cents  are  73.8  ad  26.2  respectively,  while  the  actual 
per  cents  of  today  (1900)  are  80.6  and  19 A  respectively. 

Xow,  the  fact  that  the  great  proportion  of  strikes  are  in- 
stigated by  unions  indicates  nothing  of  certainty  as  to  the  effect 
of  tradeunionism  upon,  strikes  The  most  superficial  observa- 
tion will  show  that  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment of  unorganized  workmen.^  As  a  general  rule  the 
skilled  trades  are  those  in  which  unionism  flourishes;  and  the 
unskilled  trades  those  in  which  unionism;  is  weak  or  practically 
unknown.  Says  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission: 
"It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  almost  axiomatic, 
that  strikes  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  trades  or  under  condi- 
tions where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  than  where 
there  is  little  chance  of  success.  The  chance  of  success  is 
greater  where  workmen  are  most  necjessary  to  the  employer,  and 
where  they  are  most  intelligent^  best  paid,  and  most  strong  gen- 
erally. ...  It  obviously  follows  that  strikes  will  usually 
be  most  prevalent  in  organized  trades."* 

The  increasing  per  cent  of  union  striken  and  the  decreasing 
per  cent  of  non-union  strikes,  also,  show  nothing  vital  against 
the  imion,  for  much  of  that  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  of 
territory  covered  by  the  union,  so  that  men  who  formerly  struck 
as  non-union  mem  became  organized  and  struck  as  imionists. 

*Thp  average  depends  upon  the  particular  perlcxl  accepted  as  the  basis. 
*r.  S.  Labor.*D9partment  Reptsr.  (Strikes  and  Lockouts).  C.  D.  WHght— N.  Am. 
Kept.   Vol.  174.    (Mlrann:  Methods  of  Industrial. 
■TJ.  S.  IndnfttriAl  Commission,  Vol.  17,  p.  638-9. 
•lb.,  p^  639. 
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Yet  these  curves  very  definitely  explain  the  contention  rel- 
ative to  the  effect  of  tradeunionism  upon  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  strikes.  The  explanation  is  found  when  the  curves 
of  the  per  cent  of  strikes  are  compared  with  the  curves  of  the 
per  cent  of  establishments  and  employees  affected  by  those 
strikes.  Note  the  curves  in  the  case  of  union  strikes.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  period  (1881-1900)  the  per  cent  of  union 
strikes  increases  more  rapidly  than  either  the  per  cent  of  es- 
tablishments or  employees  affected  by  strikes.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  very  opposite  is  the  course  of  development, — ^the 
per  cent  of  union  strikes  increases  much  more  slowly  than  the 
per  cent  of  establishments  and  employees  affected  by  union 
strikes.  This  exactly  coincides  with  the  movement  of  trade- 
unionism  itself.  During  the  first  ten  years,  unions  were  gen- 
erally, (not  all)  newly  organized,  many  times  for  the  express 
purpose  of  remedying  some  -grievance  by  means  of  a  strike. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  unions  had  generally  become  com- 
paratively more  experienced. 

The  curves  show,  therefore,  that  newly  organized  unions  gen- 
erally strike  very  frequently, — the  number  of  strikes  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  establishments  and  employees 
affected.  But  as  the  unions  become  experienced  and  have  rem- 
edied the  immediate  grievances  for  which  they  were  formed, 
they  tend  to  check  the  number  of  strikes  and  increase  the  size 
of  the  strSceSj  i.  e.,  the  per  cent  of  union  strikes  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  per  cent  of  establishments  and  employees  in- 
volved. 

Perhaps,  this  is  better  shovni  by  the  curves  of  Chart  XL 
Oiu^'es  (x — ^y)  and  (x^ — ^y^)  show  respectively  the  number  of 
establishments  and  of  employees  affected  per  strike;  i.  e.,  they 
graphically  indicate  the  average  size  of  union  trikes  from  year 
to  year.  A  glance  will  show  that  they  substantiate  the  results 
of  Chart  X.  During  the  first  stages  of  unionism  the  size  of 
the  union  strike  generally  decreases, — then  increases.^  (Figures 
in  Table  XX.) 

* Metbod— Dlyide  the  number  of  establishments  and  emplorees  affected  by  the 
number  of  strikes  for  the  same  year.     Smooth  the  curves.' 
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Tablk  y XI.— Employees  and  eatablifhments  affected  per  union 

strike. 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
189S 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Uoion 
strike!^. 

Employees 
affected    by  anion 

strides. 

222 

72,a52 

218 

100,192 

271 

97,843 

259 

87.944 

361 

159.677 

760 

381.983 

952 

279,728 

616 

108, 15 i 

724 

192,580 

1,306 

264.142 

1.284 

226,437 

918 

159,342 

906 

201,055 

847 

549,610 

658 

270,699 

662 

174,025 

596 

301,285 

658 

172,067 

1,115 

295,492 

1,164 

407,094 

NoD-anioQ 
strikes. 

Employees  af- 
fected by  non- 
union  strikes. 

249 

57,469 

2.56 

.54,479 

207 

..51,920 

204 

59,110 

284 

83,038 

672 

126,061 

483 

9i),944 

288 

.S9,403 

351 

.56.979 

525 

87,6.50 

4.T2 

65,  .502 

h80 

47,329 

399 

64,879 

.)01 

110,725 

.555 

121,619 

363 

tt7,120 

482 

107,106 

418 

76,935 

682 

121,. 580 

615 

97,97i 

Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897, 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Employees  affected 
per  nnion  strikes. 


Ab. 

Sm. 

324.5 

324.5 

459.5 

381.6 

361. 

391. 

367.9 

426.6 

442  2 

393.5 

.502.6 

.S56.4 

293.8 

336. 

175.5 

288. 

265.9 

•)«>2  7 

202.2 

198.6 

176.3 

207.7 

173.5 

284.5 

221.8 

326.3 

648.7 

343.6 

441.3 

341.6 

262.8 

419. 5 

5a5.5 

.342.8 

2<)».6 

330.5 

.M23.9 

2SM.7 

.32:}. 8 

349.7 

Employees  affected 

per  n<.n-union 

strikes. 


Ab. 


230.7 

231.8 

2.50.8 

289.7 

292.3 

187.5 

204.8 

136.8 

162.3 

166.7 

124.6 

124  5 

162.6 

221. 

21P.1 

184.9 

2**2  2 

isrs 

178.2 
1.59.3 


Sm. 


230.7 
237.4 
218.7 
2.50.2 
24  VO 
222.2 
196.7 
171.6 
164.4 
148.3 
15:^.5 
165.5 
r.H.9 
182.4 
201.9 
•206.2 
197.6 
185.7 
173.8 
159.  :i 


Establish - 

meuts 

affected 

per  anion 
strikes. 


9.9 
7.3 
8.5 
8.2 
4.4 
11.6 
6.U 
4.9 

4  1 
6.5 
5.7 

5  5 
4.4 
8  5 
9.2 
7.4 

13.0 
5.0 
9.3 


Establish- 
ments 
affected 
per  noQ- 
uoion 
strikes. 


2.8 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
2.3 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 
2  1 
16 
1.4 
1.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 
1  4 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 


Now  it  is  essential  to  note  that  these  statistics  do  not  maintain 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  (1890-1900)  the  number  of  union 
strikes  is  decreasing.  They  still  increase  in  number,  and  it  is 
they  that  cause  the  increase  in  tho  total  nuniljcr  of  strikes. 
The  point  is  that  the  increase  is  not  as  rapid  as  during  the  first 
ten  years  and  not  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  the  number 
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of  establishments  and  employees  involved  in  these  strikes.  *The 
charts  do  noi;  show  a  check  in  the  number  of  union  strikes  as 
compared  with  what  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  only  non- 
union strikes;  they  merely  compare  the  early  stages  of  unionism 
with  the  later  stage  and  show  that  witli  the  later  stage  an  ele- 
ment of  restraint  relative  to  the  simple  number  of  srikes  is  in- 
troduced. 

Whatj  then,  is  the  effect  of  tradeunionism  upon  the  increase 
of  strikes?  To  speculate  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs 
if  there  were  no  unions  is  idle  conjecture.  The  union  must  be 
accepted  as  a  permanent  and  fixed  institution,  essential  to  comr 
plex  industry  because  of  many  inherent  difficulties  and  among 
them  the  necessit)^  of  striking.  It  is,  therefore,  infinitely  more 
important  to  determine  exactly  what  occurs  under  a  regime  of 
unionism  than  to  speculate  what  would  be  the  number  of  strikes 
if  there  were  no  unions.  The  answer  to  the  contention,  accord- 
ing to  the  charts  is  twofold : — The  immediate  effect  of  unionism 
is  to  increase  the  numVicr  of  strikes  very  rapidly, — then  with 
increased  experience  the  effect  is  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
greatly  increasing  the  size  of  the  strikes  side  by  side  with  a 
less  rapid  but  yet  permanent  increase  in  the  simiple  number  of 
strikes.  The  ultimate  effect,  as  imionism  becomes  better  or^ 
ganized,  is  to  check  the  numl)er  of  strikes  but  to  give  them  a 
more  widespread  effect  and  increased  importance.  There  is  no 
unqualified  answer  to  the  contention  as  to  the  effect  of  union- 
ism upon  the  number  of  strikes,  as  there  is  at  once  an  element 
of  restraint  and  one  of  aggression.*  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  element  of  restraint  is  introduced  primarily 
to  make  the  element  of  aggression  the  more  effective  againsit  the 
employer.  In  the  aggregate  the  increasing  wide  spread  effect, 
introduced  by  the  union,  oasnot  be  more  vital  to  the  country 
than  the  element  of  restraint.^     The  element  of  restraint  con- 

*To  still  further  show  that,  ou  the  bnsis  of  the  nnmber  of  emplovees.  the 
nliion  Increases  strikes  as  It  becomes  older,  it  is  well  to  recall  Chart  VIII.  It 
snows  that  the  jjreat  majority,  out  of  the  fifteen  trades  considered,  indicate  that 
the  per  cent,  of  employees  on  strike  each  year  is  generallr  Increasing  Tliese 
trades  were  chosen  because  they  are  the  most  hiphly  find  lonprest  organized. 
The  fact  that  the  Chart  is  limited  to  only  those  states  in  which  these  trades 
are  most  highly  and  longest  organized  still  further  decreases  the  error  In  the 
Chart.  The  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  In  these  trades  is  gien- 
erally  increasing.  If  It  be  true  that  old  unions  decrease  strikes  In  evorv  respect, 
this  would  not  be  the  case. 

•It  was  shown  previously  that  the  number  of  employees  and  establi.shments 
affected  by  strikes  Is  In  the  aggregate  a  better  standard  to  Judge  an  increase 
or  decrease  by  than  the  simple  number  of  strikes. 
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sists  Inerely  of  making  the  increase  less  rapid  than  when  the 
nnion  is  newly  organized*  On.  tiie  other  hand^  the  number  of 
employees  and  establishments  involved  in  these  strikes  increases 
with  the  age  and  experience  of  the  union.  Both  parties  to  the 
contention  are  partly  right  in  their  position,  as  the  effect  of 
unionism  is  both  to  increase  and  to  decrease  strikes  but,  in  the 
aggregate,  it  seems  that  the  element  of  decrease  is  much  subor- 
dinate to  the  element  of  increase.  On  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  strikes,  unionism  introduced  a  check ;  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  establishments  and  employees  affected  by  strikes,  it 
introduces  an  element  of  aggression. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  these  statistics  do  not  furnish  an 
unqualified  demonstration,  as  new  unions  are  constantly  arising 
to-day.  But  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest  is  fairly  certain; 
first,  because  unions  are  generally  older  and  more  experienced 
to-day  than  t^venty  years  ago ;  and  second  because  unionism  as  a 
system  is  becoming  older  each  year.  Even  admitting  that  the 
fallacy  in  the  statistics  is  very  large,  it  must  be  but  a  poor  ex- 
cuse to  constantly  attempt  to  shield  tlie  increase  of  strikes  with 
a  promise  to  change  at  some  far  off  future  time.  Twenty  years 
ago  trade  unionism  claimed  that  strijces  would  deci'ease  as  trade 
unionism  l)ocame  older.  The  same  claim  is  made  to-day, — 
and  yet  there  has  been  an  increase  in  almost  every  phase  of  the 
strike  throup:hoiit  the  entire  period  of  statistics.  If  unionism 
wishes  to  decrease  strikes,  it  must  do  something  tangible  in  that 
direction.  It  cannot  expect  the  community  to  rest  upon  un- 
proved promises  of  future  possibilities. 

Another  important  effect  of  trade  unionism  upon  the  strike 
consists  of  its  effect  upon  the  ^^causc"  of  the  strike.  As  was 
previously  shown, ^  the  per  cent  of  strikes  directly  connected 
with  wages  and  hours  of  labor  is  generally  decreasing  and  the 
per  cent  concerning  less  standard  matters  is  increasing.  This 
shifting  is  an  effect  of  tradeunionism.  The  very  nature  of  the 
majoritj'  of  those  causes  which  are  increasing  in  importance 
points  to  the  presence  of  unionism.  The  "closed-shop"  as  a 
cause,  union  rules,  recognition  of  union,  etc.,  all  show  the  effect 
of  the  union. 

» Chapter  III. 
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This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  "causes"  ao- 
cording  to  industries.  The  Industrial  Commission  indicates  a 
series  of  highly  organized  trades  as  compared  with  a  series  of 
weakly  organized  trades.^  Table  XXII  presents  the  per  cent 
of  strikes  in  these  trades  due  to  wages  and  the  closed  shop. 
Almost  universally  on  the  side  of  wages,  the  per  cents  are  much 
higher  for  the  weakly  organized  trades ;  while  on  the  side  of  the 
closed  shop  the  per  cent  is  very  generally  the  higher  for  the 
strongly  organized  trades. 

The  chief  significance  of  this  effect  of  ti^adeunionism  has  pre- 
viously been  explained.^  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  introduces  an  element  which  could  not  appear  in  non- 
union strikes  ajid  that  it  augments  the  above  sho^vn  effect  of 
unionism  upon  the  increase  of  strikes.  Unionism  increases  the 
wide-spread  effect  of  strikes;  at  the  same  time  it  connects  that 
increase  less  and  less  with  wages  and  hours  and  more  and  more 
with  questions  directly  related  to  unionism  itself. 

Another  effect  of  tradeunionism  concerns  the  success  and  fail- 
ure of  strikes.  Chart  XII,  in  the  form  of  "smoothed"  curves' 
indicates  the  per  cent  of  success  and  failure  of  union  and  non- 


Table  XXir. 

-Strongly  organized  trades. 

Wa^es. 

Closed  shop. 

Glass  trade 

Per  cent. 
50.9 
53.3 
50.7 
41.6 

Per  cent. 
2.6 

Tobaccc)  trade 

.9 

Shipbaildin^ 

5.5 

Stone  cattiDfT 

9.3 

Brewias  trade 

32.2 
42.7 
45.1 

2.8 

BuildiDg  trades 

5.5 

Printing  trades 

6.7 

Weakly  organized  trades. 


Coal  and  coke . . . 

Carpeting 

Cottoc  goods 

Brick  industry  . . 

Rubber 

Woolens 

Boots  and  shoes  . 
Paper 


I 


72.9 
90.2 
68.4 
42.1 
50.8 
71.8 
66.1 
80.0 


.3 
.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.6 
03 
5.3 
0.0 


16th  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 


*  U.  S.   industrial  Comnil.sslon,  Vol.  17.   p    ^MO. 

M.Tiap.  111. 

•Five  .vear  averape. 
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muon  strikes.  In  the  aggregate  the  majority  of  union  strikes 
are  sucsoessful  while  the  majority  of  non-union  strikes  are  fail- 
ures. This  difference  between  the  success  and  failure  of  union 
and  non-union  strikes  is  great  enough  to  overcome  the  difference 
in  the  nature  of  organized  and  unorganized  employment  and  in- 
dicates the  need  of  having  tradeunionism  to  carry  on  a  success- 
ful strike.  Of  equal  iniportance,  how^ever,  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  effect  of  tradeunionism  is  becoming  greater  or  less. 
The  curves  show  that  for  both  union  and  non-union  strikes 
there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  no  definite  change  in  the  per  cent  of 
success  and  failure  from  year  to  year,  and  that  for  both,  the  per 
cent  of  compromised  strikes  is  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  union,  the  per 
cent  of  success  of  union  strikes  is  not  increasing.  Why  is  this  ? 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  connection  between  this  and  the 
above  effect  of  unionism  upon  the  "cause"  of  the  strikes.  As 
was  previously  shown,  strikes  concerning  matters  of  trade- 
unionism  are  generally  less  successful  than  those  concerning 
wages  and  hours.  The  comparative  increase  of  the  former  class 
of  strikes  may  therefore  account  for  this  fact  that  union  strikes 
Sire  not  becoming  more  successful.  If  that  is  true,  tradeunion- 
ism is  placing  a  check  upon  the  success  of  its  strikes  by  the 
effect  which  it  has  upon  the  "causes"  of  strikes.  (Figures  are 
in  Table  XXIH.) 

It  would  seem  probable  that  foreign  statistics  are  valuable 
here  in  as  much  as  they  would  show  the  success  in  countries 
where  tradeunions  are  numerous  as  compared  with  countries  in 
which  they  are  few  in  number.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  seems  to  be  no  logical  connection  between  the  extent  of 
unionism  in  the  various  countries  and  the  per  cent  of  success 
of  the  strikes.  Too  many  local  differences  exist  to  attempt  to 
show  the  influence  of  unionism  upon  the  success  of  strikes  by 
ooniparing  the  statistics  of  different  countries.^ 

*  Foreign  figures  on  success  and  failure,  see  accompanying  tablef<  on  p.  134. 
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Table  XXlll,  —  Succc'^ 8  of  union  and  non-union  strikes. 


Per  cent,  of  Establishments  in 
Strikes  Not  Ordered  by  Unions. 

Year. 

Successful 

Fai  ed. 

Compro- 
mised. 

1881 

1882 

48 
40 

a5 

34 

30 
30 
34 
37 

36 

38 

:<9 

38 
&5 
34 
32 
33 
32 
32 
32 
32 

43.2 

55 

59 

60.1 

63 

62 

58 

55 

55 

53 

52 

53 

55 

56 

57 

55 

56 

56 

58 

59 

9 
5 

1883 

6 

1884 

188.-) 

1886 

6 

7 
8 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 

1893 

1894 

10 
10 

1895 

1896 

1897 

11 
12 
12 

18ftS 

1899 

12 

10 

1900 

9 

Per  cent,  of  EstablishmenU  in 

Strikes  Ordered  by  Unions. 

Successf'l. 

FaUed. 

Compro- 
mised. 

66 

28 

6 

62 

26 

12 

61 

29 

10 

55 

33 

12 

53 

35 

12 

51.4 

43.1 

9.2 

49 

38 

13 

47 

40 

13 

49 

41 

10 

47 

42 

11 

46 

42 

12 

4^ 

45 

10 

46 

44 

10 

50 

40 

10 

55 

31 

14 

58 

29 

13 

66        .           21 

13 

63 

21 

16 

60 

24 

16 

58 

25 

17 
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Another  effect  of  tradeunionism  upon  the  strike  is  to  increase 
its  duration/  The  available  statistics  are  not  so  tabulated  as 
to  show  this  effect,  as  they  do  not  specify  between  union  and 
non-union  strikes.  Even  though  these  figures  do  not  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  average  duration,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
union  strike  is  generally  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  non- 
union  strike.  Even  during  the  early  history  of  Anaierican 
strikes  those  of  long  duration  were  usually  under  union  direc- 
tion.    CJommon  observation  shows  that  strikes  of  to-day  lasting 


^  Averaffe  duration  {dayx). 


Year. 

Averacre . 

Year. 

Averaf^e. 

1881 

12.8 
21.9 
20.6 
30.5 
30.1 
23.4 
20.9 
20.3 
26.2 
24.2 
34.9 

m\2 

2:^.4 

1882 

1893 

1894 

20.6 

1883. 

32.4 

1884 

1895 

20.5 

1885 

1896 

1897 

1898 

22.0 

1886 

27.4 

1887 

22.5 

1888 

1899 

15.2 

1889 

1900 

2:^  1 

1890 

Total 

1891 

23.8 
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for  weeks  and  months  are  almost  uniformly  union  strikes.     In 
fact  the  fragmentary  statistics  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Seo- 


Results  of  foreign  strikes,^'' 


Year. 

Qreat  Britain.                   ] 

France. 

Successful. 

Failed. 

Compro- 
mised. 

Successful. 

Failed. 

Compro- 
mised. 

1879 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1880 

1881 



1882 

1883 





1884 

1885 



1886 

1887 

1888 

I 
29.0 
54.4 
25.5 
30.6 
64.3* 
1       21.0* 
23.6* 
43.5* 
24.2» 
26.6* 
26.6» 
30.0» 
27.4* 
31  6* 
30.9* 

1889 

12.5 

25.9 

34  7 

299 

26.5* 

59.1* 

29.8* 

28.0* 

40.7* 

60. !♦ 

43.6* 

24. 7» 

33. 8» 

30. 4* 

47.3* 

55.1 
16.9 
36.7 
47.8 
9.2* 
18.9* 
45.  ?♦ 
28.3* 
34.0* 
17. 1* 
29.1* 
41.7* 
36.7» 
a5.6* 
20. 7« 

1890 

11.4 
20.6 
20.4 
21.3 
23.6 
18.7 
23  2 
28.8 
12.9 
11.9 
10.8 
8.4 
11.0 
10.1 

64.7 

29.5 

20.7 

52.4 

30. 

36.2 

42.5 

29.4 

47.4 

17.5 

26.1 

50.3 

13.3 

16.9 

23  8i<' 

1891 

49  8 

1892 

1893 

49.8 
26  4 

1894 

45  4 

1895 

45  1 

189rt 

34  2 

1897 

41  8 

1798 

39  0 

1899 

70  6 

1900 

62  9* 

1901 

39  8^ 

1902 

72  5* 

1903 

72. 8« 

Year. 

lUly. 

(Germany. 

Austria. 

Suec'fl. 

FaUed. 

Comp'd. 

Suec'fl. 
Per  ct. 

FaUed. 

Comp'e. 
Per  ct. 

Suec'fl. 

FaUed. 
Per  ct. 

Comp'd. 

1879.. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

1880.. 

' 

1881.. 



1882.. 

1883  . 

1884.. 

1885.. 

25.0 

28.0 

47.0 

1886.. 

1887.. 
1888  . 
1880.. 





.'.'*.'..*.*.'.' 

.!!.!!!! 

ims . 

l«Vri.. 

'"».0 
29.0 
19.0 
83.0 
49.0 
28.0 
27.0 
88.0 
43.0 
26.0 

**'52.6" 
27.0 
57.0 
27.0 
20.0 
82.0 
42.0 
».0 
28.0 
24.0 

"'i9;6  ■ 

44.0 

24.0 

40.0 

81.0 

45.0 

31.0 

88.0' 

87.0' 

50.0» 



12.8 
4.6 

15.7 
8.4 

10.2 
4.6 

20.1 

13.7 

.53  ."s" 
26.5 
32.6 
36.5 
25.2 
17.8 
9.8 
32.0 
33.5 

It 
37.3 
60.7 
62.8 
47.8 
66.5 
72.0 
85.0»« 
47.8" 
52.6i» 

189fk 

itfBa  . 

1891.. 

laes . 

1S».. 
1900.. 

mi . 
i^TO  . 

26.6 
19.0 
19.0 
22.0 
22.0 

4i.6 
46.0 
54.0 
56.0 
46.0 

S3.0i» 

35.0 

27.0 

22.0 

32.0 

1903  . 



" 

' 
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retary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  arQ  generally 
higher  than  the  average  duration  for  the  total  number  of  strikes^ 
thus  substantiating  the  statement  that  tradeunionism  increases 
the  duration  of  strikes.^ 

Finally,  the  union  tends  to  "commercialize"  the  strike;^  i.  e., 
it  tends  to  make  the  strike  more  of  a  business  proposition.  The 
statistics  previously  preseated  to  show  the  effect  of  unionism 
upon  the  increase  of  strikes  point  in  this  direction.  They  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  in- 


RenultH  of  foreign  strikes  (continued  from  page  134). 


Year. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Canada.i^ 

SuccTl. 

Failed. 
Per  ct. 

Comp'd. 

SuccTl. 

Failed. 
Per  ct. 

Comp'd. 

Succ'f). 

Failed. 

Comp'd. 

1879  . 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

18S0.. 

1881.. 
1882.. 

••••••• 

1883.. 
1884.. 



1883.. 

1886  . 

1887 

1888  . 

1889.. 

••'•■• 

1890 

•••••••• 

1891.. 

1892 

1893 

1894.. 

189.).. 

1898.. 
1897.. 

6.8 
5.4 

18.1 
8.7 

18.8 

85.8»« 

78.8 

73.1 

89.4 

62.9 

5.9 
12.2 
8.1 
1.7 
15.3 



1898.. 



1899 

■■37  8 
36.8 
28.1 
23.3 

1900. 
1901.. 

33.8 
39.2 
24.7 

28.6 
30.3 
40.1 

14.7 
22.6 
29.4 

33.8 
28. 
28.7 
33.0 

21.3 
26.4 

1902  . 

28.7 

1903  . 

27.1.04 

•»strikP8  and  lockouts. 

*Not  including  the  indeflnitelv  iiettled  strikes. 

•'S.  Y.  Bui.  Lnbor,  22:326. 

«lBth  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Dept.  of  I^bor. 

*U.  S.  l^bor  Bui.,  Vol.  8.  p.  10^8. 

Mb,   Vol.  55,  p.  660. 

"Canada  Ijibor  (Jazctte.   Dec.  1904. 

■L'.   S.  ind.   Com..  Vol.  17,  p.  688,  for  years  1799-1S9S. 

nj.  S.  Lafmr  Bui  .  Vol.  8,  p.  376. 

^•Ib.,  Vol.  66,  p.  286, 

»"<)n  basis  of  th«  number  of  strikes.  Figures  from  "Strikes  and  Ausparrum- 
gen.'-  W*3-Wy>.  and  from  U.   S.   Labor   Bui..   Vol.  56,   p.   275,  for  1903. 

'M;.  8f.  Ind.  Com..  Vol.  17,  p.  S86. 

»M6th  Annual  Kept.  U.  S.  Labor  Com. 

"  U.  S.  Bui..  Vol.  8.  p.  376. 

'Hb.,    Vol.  56.  p.  263. 

'"lb.,    Vol    56. 

*'lh.,  p.  294.  not  Jnoludlng  those  Indefinite  or  unknown. 

*M)n  basis  of  number  of  strikes.  From  Canada  Labor  Gazette,  Jan.,  1905.  Not 
including  those  Indefinitely  settled  or  unknown. 


»Keports  of  American  F^eration  of  Labor,  1896  to  1903. 
'Adams:    Labor  Problems. 
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crease  strikes  in  the  aggregate,  but  tbat  the  increase  was  marked 
by  a  checking  of  the  simple  nimiber  of  strikes,  side  by  side  with 
a  much  greater  increase  of  tJbe  number  of  employees  and  estab- 
lishments involved  in  the  strikes.  Do  not  strike  wildly,  but 
regulate  the  strike  so  as  to  make  success  more  probable;  wait 
until  the  strike  can  assimie  same  proportion;  the  widespread 
effect  of  nine  large  strikes  is  more  likely  to  bring  success  than 
the  effect  of  ten  smaller  strikes.^ 

This  regulation  appears  not  only  in  the  increase  of  strikes. 
As  the  union  becomes  experienced,  the  element  of  time  receives 
more  consideration  than  it  does  at  tbe  hands  of  either  newly 
organized  men  or  non-union  men.  Those  periods  and  seasons 
are  selected  in  which  the  employer  can  least  afford  to  withstand 
a  strika  The  maxim  becomes  to  strike  when  the  strike  causes 
the  greatest  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  employer.  The  trade 
union  recognizes  that  a  careful  selection  of  time  increases  the 
probability  of  success. 

Again,  the  element  of  union  regulation  appears  in  connection 
with  strike  metbods.  Undoubtedly  violence  abounds  in  the 
modem  strike,^  and  many  times  "slugging  crews"  and  "wreck- 
ing crews"  are  organized  by  unions.  Yet  the  increase  both  in 
number  and  size  of  the  strike  must  be  noted.  The  greatest 
wonder  is  that  there  is  not  more  violence  than  there  is.  Strikes 
appeared  every  year  during  the  last  five  years,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  men  were  idle  for  weeks  at  a  time,  with  the  hope  of 
success  often  yielding  before  the  coming  failure,  and  yet  vio- 
lence among  these  men  was  not  much  more  prevalent  than  dur- 
ing normal  conditions  of  industry.'  This  cannot  but  indicate 
regulation.  Violence  is  prevalent,  but  if  there  was  no  r^ula- 
tion  it  would  probably  be  more  so.  This  is  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  the  regulation  of  the  increase  of  the  strike.  The  two 
movements  manifest  that  the  union  tends  to  "commercialize'^ 
the  strike  so  as  to  have  it  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  the  employer  rather  than  upon  violence. 
.  There  is  still  other  evidence  of  "comimercialization."     The 

»Thlg,  agAln,  Ih  not  a  comparison  of  union  with  non-union  conditions  but  of  the 
old  TS.  the  new  nnlon 
"OntlooK,  78:  969  (S.  Thompson).  Thoughts  of  Employers'  Associations,  etc. 
'Outlook,  Vol.  78.  972  (Povitt);  Commons:  Chlcafipo  Stock  Yards  Strike,  etc.,  ett 
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increasing  use  of  strike  funds  and  the  growing  agitation  in 
favor  of  them^  point  toward  the  growth  of  business  methods. 
The  movement  toward  National  Control^  over  the  strike  of  the 
local  points  in  the  same  direction.  Again,  the  growth,  of  "in- 
dustrial unionism''^  is  as  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  make  the 
strike  reach  the  eoonoinio  necessity  of  the  employer.  The  rapid 
extension  of  unionism  toward  the  unskilled  laborer,  also,  leads 
to  larger  strikes  and  strikes  which,  on  the  one  hand  require  in- 
creased regulation  to  make  them'  succeed  and  on  the  other  hand 
make  it  more  easily  possible  for  the  strikers  to  depend  upon 
business  regulation  rather  than  violence.*  Finally,  many  unions 
have  constitutional  provisions  and  by-laws  directly  regulating 
the  initiation  of  strikes.* 

^Mitohell:  Organized  Labor,  etc. 

'Adams:    Labor  Problems;  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  17. 

•English  Walling:  An.  Am.  Acad.,  Sept.,  '04. 

*Tliat  Is,  the  skilled  men  strike  with  the  unskilled,  the  one  kind  of  labor  aid* 
Ing  the  other  so  as  to  make  It  the  more  difficult  for  the  employer  to  secure  new 
employees. 

"U.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  17;  Separate  Constitutions  of  various  unions. 
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CHAI'TER  V. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  central  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  indicate  statis- 
tically the  course  of  movement  or  evolution  of  the  strike.  It 
may  bo  maintained  that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  d^ 
termine  whether  the  strike  is  inherently  a  bad  or  a  good  insti- 
tution. Yet  it  is  essential  to  note  that,  until  some  other  insti- 
tution is  introduced,  the  strike,  whether  inherently  good  or  bad, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  interesia  of  the  workman. 
No  such  an  institution,  however,  has  as  yet  been  contrived. 
The  most  vital  problem  connected  with  the  strike,  therefore, 
does  not  pertain  to  its  inherent  qualities,  but  to  the  particular 
way  in  which  it  is  developing.  Until  some  substitute  for  the 
strike  is  found,  the  primary  consideration  mlust  be,  not  whether 
it  is  inherently  dangerous,  but  whether  it  is  being  dangerously 
used ;  i.  a,  whether  the  vray  in  which  it  is  moving  is  or  is  not 
dangerous. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  strike  statistics  are  tabulated  so  as  to 
indicate  a  growth  or  movement  as  distinguished  from  a  station- 
ary condition.  It  is  intended  to  indicate  exactly  what  the  de- 
velopment is  and  to  let  the  reader  interpret  its  meaning.  Sta- 
tistically to  determine  the  actual  movement  is  one  part  of  the 
problem ;  to  determine  whether  that  movement  is  good  or  bad 
is  another. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statistics  demonstrate  that  strikes  in 
the  United  States  are  increasing.  The  aJysohde  increase  is 
verj  rapid.  The  number  of  strikes,  number  of  establishments 
aflFected  by  strikes,  number  of  employees  affected  by  strikes, 
number  of  strikers  and  \he  amount  of  wage  loss  due  to  strikes, 
are  all  increasing.  The  relative  increase  is  slow  but  yet  steady. 
The  statistics  in  the  case  of  relative  increase  are  admittedly  in- 
10— L. 
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accurate,  but  to  overcome  this  inaccuracy  many  different  sets  of 
statistics  were  computed.  Whatever  statistics  were  employed 
in  the  computation,  the  result  in  each  case  was  a  slow  increase 
of  strikes  relative  to  the  growth  of  American  industry. 

American  statistics  were  supplemented  by  statistics  of  Euro- 
pean strikes.  These  supplementary  statistics  show  that  the 
strike  movement  either  is  assuming  or  has  already  assumed 
large  proportions  in  practically  every  important  industrial 
country  of  Europe,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  England 
strikes  are  increasing  in  every  country  which  was  investigated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statistics  show  what  the  increase  of 
strikes  really  consists  of;  i.  e.,  the  strikes  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  at  which  they  aim.  It  is  found  that  in  the 
United  States  certain  causes  are  increasing  and  others  are  de- 
creasing in  importance.  The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  being 
changed ;  there  is  a  shifting  from  one  set  of  causes  to  another. 
Tlie  movement  is  away  from  those  causes  which  are  generally 
designated  as  standard  causes  and  in  the  direction  of  causes 
which  are  at  least  more  questionable.  The  statement  that  wages 
and  hours  are  the  caiise  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  strikes 
in  the  United  States  is  emphatically  denied  by  the  statistics. 
Wages  and  hours  are  still  the  most  important  causes  but  their 
relative  position  is  rapidly  docreasing,  and  the  per  cent  of 
strikes  in  the  United  States  due  to  other  than  purely  standard 
causes  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  the  third  place,  the  statistics  indicate  how  the  strike  is 
being  influenced  by  tradeunionism ;  i.  e.,  how  the  character  of 
the  strike  is  changing.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  strikes 
the  effect  is  to  check  the  increase  as  tradeimionism  becomes 
older  and  more  experienced ;  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  establishments  affected  by  strikes  the  effect  is  to  ac- 
celerate the  increase.  The  character  of  the  strike  is  being 
changed  by  the  union  so  that  it  is  becoming  of  increasing  wide- 
spread importance  to  both  parties  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  Again,  tradeunionism  luakes  the  strike  a  more  formid- 
able weapon  as  is  shown  by  the  much  greater  success  of  union 
strikes  as  compared  with  non-union  strikes.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  important  to  note  that  union  strikes  are  not  becoming  more 
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suGoessful  even  though,  uniomsm  is  being  more  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized.  Again,  the  union  strike  is  generally  of 
greater  duration  than  Ilia  non-union  strike.  Furthermore,  trade- 
unionism  affects  the  causes  of  strikes  by  reducing  the  importr 
ance  of  the  purely  standard  causes  and  increasing  the  import- 
ance of  ^^tradeunionism"  as  a  cause  of  strikes.  Finally,  trade- 
unionism  tends  to  ^^oommercialiise"  the  strike.  This  means  on 
the  one  hand,  a  still  further  extension  of  its  affect  upon  the  in- 
dustrial community,  and  on  the  other  hand,  greater  and  more 
skillful  control  of  every  phase  of  the  strike  by  organized  labor. 


PART  III. 


LIQUOR  TRAFHC  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Inquiry  Pursuant  to  Chapter  418,  Laws  1903. 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


INfTRODUOnOK 

The  uso  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  quite  generally  recognized  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  this  belief  surprisingly  little  has  been  done 
toward  gathering  a  body  of  definite  information  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  re- 
tail of  liquors,  the  effects  of  their  use  on  the  public  and  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  plans  lodging  toward  the  discon- 
tinuance of  such  usa  The  starting  point  of  effective  regulation 
must  be  baaed  upon  an  accurate,  scientific,  knowledge  of  tlie 
conditions  that  create  and  maintain  the  traffic  in  liquors;  yet 
the  only  important  investigation  so  far  made  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  is  the  inquiry,  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  the  results  of  which  arc 
given  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  1897-1898,  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem;" the  study  prosecuted  by  the  Economic  Sub-Ck>mmitteo 
of  the  Oommittee  of  Fifty,  an  account  of  which  is  published 
in  a  volume  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  Federal  report;  and 
the  investigation  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
reported  in  its  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Keport,  "The  Eolation 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic  to  Pauperism,  Crime  and  Insanity/' 

The  effort  here  made  is  to  combine  in  a  brief  space  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  these  investigations  together  ^vith  such  ob- 
servations as  they  seem  to  warrant.  Original  treatment  of  the 
general  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  in  the  United  States  has 
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not  been  aimed  at  The  tables  given  have  been  arranged  in  the 
same  form  as  those  in  the  Federal^  report  For  the  most  part 
they  have  been  brought  down  to  date  by  reference  to  the  Twelfth 
Ctensus  Keportj  The  Annual  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
Hal  Revenue;  the  remainder  have  been  transferred  directly 
from  Federal  Labor  Report  as  no  more  recent  data  was  avail- 
able. The  summaries  on  the  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  were 
for  the  most  part  taken  verbatim  from  the  Massachusetts  re- 
port and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty.  While  no  ad- 
dition has  lx»en  made  to  the  simi  of  human  kno(^;\dedgel,  stiU  the 
facts  submitted  constitute  the  most  recent  available  information 
on  the  relations  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  society  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  presentation  in  this  form  will 
not  be  without  value  to  the  student  of  the  liquor  problem. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  falls  naturally  under  three 
heads;  the  strength  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved  in  the  manufacturing  and  retailing  of  liquors, 
roughly  the  force  w^orking  for  the  continuation  of  the  traffic; 
the  effects  of  the  traffic,  the  impairment  of  social,  physical  and 
industrial  vigor  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicants;  finally 
the  oudook  for  refonn,  the  scope  and  success  of  the  efforts  to 
counteract  or  do  away  with  tlie  traffia  Fairly  adequate  data 
c^xist  for  the  study  of  the  first  subdivision  only.  The  investi- 
gations under  the  second  head  have  been  too  restricted  both  in 
the  area  covered  and  in  point  of  time  over  which  they  were 
(xt/imdcd  to  furnish  a  veiy  satisfacitory  basis  for  deduction 
while  comparatively  little  has  been  done  toward  the  scientific 
study  of  the  merits  of  the  various  plans  offered  as  a  solution 
of  the  liquor  piYJ-blonil 
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CHAPTER  I. 


^      THE    MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    LIQUOR    TRAFFIC. 

Section  1.  iNTfiODUCTOBY. 

Tbo  proper  scope  of  an  iuvestigation  under  this  head  is  set 
forth  in  the  introduction  to  the  Federal  Labor  Report  from 
which  the  material  for  this  chapter  has  for  the  most  part  been 
drawn. 

"A  report  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  to 
cover  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  should  consider  mone- 
tary conditions ;  the  agricultural  and  other  products  used  in  the 
production  of  liquors;  the  manufacture  of  liquors  as  a  dis- 
tinct industry;  the  transportation  of  liquors  from  the  place  of 
produciion  to  that  of  consumption;  the  oonsumption  of  and  the 
traffic  in  liquors;  the  revenue  derived  from  the  manufacture 
and  Ira^lic;  the  laws  regulating  the  collection  of  revenue;  and 
the  experience  and  practice  of  employers  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  intoxicants. 

"The  agricidtiiral  products  used  in  the  nuumfacturo  of  liq- 
uors fonn  as  a  rule,  a  veiy  small  proiK>i'tion  of  tlie  total  of  such 
productH,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  capital, 
the  numiber  of  employes,  etc,  represented  by  such  ixirtioii. 
llie  transportation  of  liquors  fonns  a  very  small  proportion  of 
tlie  land  and  w^ater  transportation  business  of  the  whole  country, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  tlie  capital  and  number  of  em- 
ployes represented  by  it  Of  the  remaining  subjects  enumer- 
ated above,  reliable  and  fairly  complete  data  in  regard  to  tlie 
production  of  liquors  were  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  publications  of  tlie  census 
office.     To  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  liquors 
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and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  manufacture  and  traffic,  as 
well  as  the  experience  and  practice  of  employers  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants  original  inquiry  was  necessary." 

It  should  be  added  that  all  discussion  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  collection  of  r^enue  has  been  omitted  while  the  material 
on  the  experience  and  practice  of  employers  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  intoxicants  is  taken  up  under  another  head.  As  before 
stated,  the  facts  here  presented  are  arranged  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  federal  report,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  above 
quotation.  The  aim  has  been  to  bring  that  report  down  to  date 
so  far  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  various 
minor  tables  which  are  not  deemed  important.  Wherever  pos- 
sible the  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  original  reports, 
the  census  figures  being  for  1900  instead  of  1890  and  those 
from  the  Internal  Eevenue  reports  for  1903  instead  of  1896. 

Section  2.  The  Pboduction  of  Liquors. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  breweries  and  distilleries  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States  and  the  quantity  of  production, 
also  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  domestic  wines  produced 
during  each  fiscal  year  from  1880  to  1903  inclusive.  The 
table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  while  not  absolutely  correct  in  every  de- 
tail, it  shows  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way  the  trend  of  the 
production  in  the  various  industries. 

It  appears  that  the  output  of  fermented  liquors  has  been 
steadily  increased  from  13,347,111  barrels  in  1880  to  46,720,- 
179  barrels  in  1903,  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  their  pro- 
duction. There  were  but  Iavo  years,  1804  and  1899,  in  which 
the  output  was  less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The 
production  of  fermented  liquors  has  more  than  tripled  since 
1880.  Significantly  enough  the  production  of  both  distilled 
spirits  and  of  wines  was  larger  in  1902  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  cannot  tliorefore  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  is  driv- 
ing out  the  other  industries.     Indeed  as  the  Federal  Labor  T&- 
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port  aays:  "There  is  no  apparent  relation  between  the  two/* 
The  production  of  distilled  spirits  was  91,378,417  gallons  in 
1880,  this  increased  to  119,528,011  gallons  the  neixt  year;  then 
again  came  a  period  of  decreased  production  wliioh  continued 
until  1890  when  111,101,738  gallons  were  produced.  The  rise 
continued  until  1893  when  it  culminated  with  an  output  of 
131,010,330  gallons.  In  the  decline  which  followed,  the  low- 
est point  of  production  for  the  entire  period  was  reached, 
64,279,075  gallons  in  1897.  iSdnce  then  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase.  The  highest  point  the  production  has  yet 
reached  was  attained  in  1903,  with  an  output  of  148,206,875 
gallons.  From  these  figures  the  only  generalization  safely  to 
be  made  is  that  the  distilled  liquor  industry  is  subject  to  alter- 
nate periods  of  high  and  low  production.  The  general  tendency 
however  is  upwaird  but  that  tendency  is  by  no  means  aa  marked 
as  the  course  of  production  for  malt  liquors. 

The  column  representing  the  production  of  wines  exhibits  an 
even  greater  irregularity.  The  explanation  here  readily  sug- 
gests itself.  The  amount  of  wine  produced  is  directly  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  grape  crop  which  is  always  uncertain. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  wines  consumed  are  of  American  produc- 
tion and  the  low  per  capita  consumption  of  wines  as  compared 
with  the  other  two  kinds  of  liquors  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

The  course  of  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  distilled 
spirits  such  as  bourbon  whisky,  rye  whisky,  alcohol,  rum,  etc., 
has  not  been  discussed  because  such  discussion  would  have 
neither  significance  nor  profit 

Table  II  taken  from  the  twelfth  census  shows  for  the  United 
States  the  number  of  establishments,  the  capital,  number  of 
salaried  officials,  wage  earners  and  total  wages  paid,  the  cost  of 
materials  used  and  the  value  of  the  products  resulting.  It  will 
be  noticed  at  once  that  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  as  shown  in  Table  I  there  were 
3,614  distilleries  in  operation  in  1900  and  1,816  breweries  while 
the  census  report  gives  but  967  distiUerios  and  1,509  breweries. 
The  discrepancey  is  explained  as  follows :  "A  large  proportion 
of  the  distilleries  shown  by  the  internal  revenue  reports  to  have 
been  in  operation  were  small  establishments  engaged  in  distill- 
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ing  fruit  brandies  and  in  operation,  for  only  a  short  time  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  The  number  of  di&tilleries  shown  by  the  oesir 
sus  reports  is  the  number  that  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  eniuneration  during  the  month  of  June  and  would  neces- 
sarily not  include  the  fruit  distilleries  referred  to.  This  con- 
dition may  also  account  in  part  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  two  offices,  as  the 
number  given  on  the  internal  revenue  reports  is  the  number  pay- 
ing the  internal  revenue  tax,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time 
they  w^ere  in  operation  during  the  year,  while  the  number  given 
in  the  census  report  is  the  number  the  enumerators  found  in 
operation.  The  discrepancy  is  also  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  when  two  or  more  distilleries  or  breweries  were 
owned  by  the  same  corporation^  firm  or  individual,  and  located 
in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  were  counted  as  one  establish- 
ment in  the  census  reporta  In  the  internal  revenue  reports 
the  actual  number  of  distilleries  in  operation  and  the  number 
of  internal  revenue  stamps  issued  to  breweries  are  shown. 
Then  in  all  probability  the  census  enumerators  neglected  to  re- 
port some  establishments  that  should  have  been  reported." 

The  tables  should  therefore  be  accepted  with  the  above  cau- 
tions. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  tlie  figures  presented  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  may  safely  be  relied  upon,  as  the  output  of  the 
omitted  ostablishmients  is  in  most  cases  relatively  small. 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  invested  in 
the  production  of  alcoholic  liquoi*s,  represented  by  2,385  estab- 
lishments reporting,  *was  $457,674,087;  the  cost  of  materials 
used  was  $70,512,042;  the  wages  paid  to  the  52,575  employes 
amounted  to  $42,307,128  and  tlie  total  value  of  the  products 
was  $340,615,466.  Table  III  presents  a  comparison  with  the 
two  preceding  census  yeai-s,  1880  and  1890.  The  table  seems 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
number  of  establishments  and  the  output  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately that  the  census  figures  as  to  the  number  of  establish- 
ments are  without  significance.  It  appears  from  the  table  that 
tiiere  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, die  number  of  men  employed,  the  wages  paid  and  the 
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value  of  the  product;  at  the  same  time  there  has  been,  a  marked 
decline  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  is  entirely  due  to  a  general  decline  in  the  price 
of  the  materials  used  nor  to  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  meth- 
ods of  production.  The  explanation  is  more  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  might  properly  be  given  under  the 
heading  "cost  of  materials''  appears  under  a  heading  omitted 
from  the  comparison,  namely,  "miscellaneous  expenses." 

To  take  up  the  classes  of  liquors  separately,  Table  II  shows 
That  there  were  1,509  establishments  engaged  in  the  production 
of  malt  liquors  with  a  capital  of  $415,284,468 ;  that  they  em- 
ployed 7,153  salaried  officials  and  clerks  receiving  for  their 
services  $13,046,540,  and  39,532  wage  eaniers  who  were  paid 
$25,826,211.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  were  $109,329,231 ; 
the  materials  used  cost  $51,674,928  and  the  product  was  valued 
at  $237,269,713. 

Ifine  hundred  sixty-seven  establishments  were  engaged  in 
producing  distilled  liquors.  Their  capital  was  $32,551,604. 
In  their  employ  were  661  salaried  officials  to  whom  was  paid 
$889,606  and  3,722  wage  earners  who  received  $1,733,218. 
The  miscellaneous  expenses  aggr^ated  $73,218,227.  The  ma- 
terials used  cost  $15,147,784  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$96,798,443. 

There  were  but  359  establishments  reported  as  manufactur- 
ing vinous  liquors;  their  capital  was  $9,838,015.  In  their 
employ  were  661  salaried  officials  to  whom  wore  paid 
$365,498.  The  wage  earnetrsi  numbering  1_,163  rieceiredi 
$446,055.  Miscellaneous  expenses  amounted  to  $552,338;  the 
cost  of  materials  was  $3,689,330  and  the  product  was  valued  at 
$6,547,310.  The  cost  of  materials  approximates  the  value  of 
the  output  much  more  closely  in  the  case  of  vinous  liquors  than 
in  malt  or  distilled  liquors. 

Table  IV  is  a  presentation  of  statistics  relative  to  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  This  industry  is  one  which  depends  for  its 
existence  almost  entirely  on  the  fermented  liquor  industry ;  for 
this  reason  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  scope  and  influence 
of  the  liquor  industry  involves  the  st-atistics  for  malt  as  well. 
The  table  shows  that  since  1880  there  has  been  a  marked  ten- 
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dency  toward  conjcentration  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  indua- 
tries.  The  number  of  establishments  declined  from  216  in 
1880  to  146  in  1900.  The  decline  in^ay  be  ascribed  in  part^ 
however,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger  breweries  have  un- 
dertaken the  manufacture  of  malt  for  themselves.  We  find 
that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  has  almost  tripled  in  the  two 
decades  since  1880.  Every  other  element  in  the  presentation, 
however,  underwent  a  rise  from  1880  to  1890,  followed  by  a 
decline  in  the  latter  decade.  The  number  of  employes  in- 
creased from  2,332  in  1880  to  3,694  in  1890  and  then  fell  to 
2,280  in  1900.  The  wages  paid  began  at  $1,004,548  in  1880, 
increased  to  $2,103,200  in  1890,  then  declined  to  $1,653,829  in 
1900.  The  cost  of  materials  was  $14,321,423  in  1880; 
$17,100,074  in  1890  and  $14,816,741  in  1900.  The  value  of 
the  product  for  the  different  years  was  as  follows :  $18,273,102 
in  1880;  $23,442,559  in  1890  and  $19,373,600  in  1900. 

A  consideration  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  of  importance  in  this  connection.  Table  V 
is  a  presentation  of  these  facts  for  distilled  spirits.  The 
amounts  of  malt,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  com,  oats,  etc,  used  in  its 
manufacture  are  given.  It  is  seen  her©  that  the  amounts  of 
malt^  rye  and  com  are  the  largest  used  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  Wheat,  barley  as  such,  oats  and  mill-feed  are  used 
in  varying  but  on  the  whole,  steadily  decreasing  amounts.  The 
most  significant  fact  in  the  table  is  the  enormous  increase  of 
molasses  as  an  element  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits. 
In  1880  the  amount  of  molasses  used  was  2,710,307  gallons;  in 
1W3  over  five  times  that  amount  or  15,544,360  gallons.  The 
total  amount  of  grain  consumed  was  24,006,359  bushels  in  1880 
and  30,296,549  bushels  in  1903.  In  1881,  however,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  period  the  amount  was  31,291,175  bushels,  the 
largest  amount  used  during  any  single  year  of  the  twenty-three. 

Table  VI  embodies  a  presentation  of  the  facts  for  the  malt 
liquor  industry  derived  from  the  census  of  1900.  It  appears 
that  in  that  year  36,385,365  bushels  of  malt  were  consumed; 
11,232,599  bushels  of  barley,  483,998,984  pounds  of  com  and 
37,465,811  pounds  of  hops. 
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Attention  ia  called  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the 
hop  industry  is  fostered  ahnost  exclusively  by  the  production  of 
malt  liquors.  According  to  the  report  of  the  twelfth  census  the 
hop  crop  for  1899  amounted  to  49,209,704  pounds  of  which 
37,465,811  pounds  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors. 

To  ascertain  the  relation  of  tie  total  crop  output  of  the 
country  to  the  amount  used  in  the  liquor  indiiptrv  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  malt  into  its  equivalent  in  barley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  labor  report  based  on  the  records  of  the  internal 
revenue  department  which  are  inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  the  total  amount  of  barley  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcoholic  liquors  in  1896  was  32,436,471  bushels. 

In  that  year  the  production  of  beer  was  but  35,859,250  bar- 
rels as  compared  with  46,720,179  in  1903.  Assuming  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  amount  of  barley  used,  40,000,000 
bushels  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  approximation  of  the  amount 
used  in  the  production  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  census  esti- 
mate for  1900  is  that  483,998,984  pounds  of  cerealin  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors.  Changing  this  inte 
bushels,  56  pounds  to  the  bushel,  we  have  8,642,839  bushels. 
When  i^  is  remembered  that  the  output  of  beer  increased  from 
36,697,11^  to  46,720,179  barrels  in  1900  it  is  but  fair  to  as- 
sume a  like  increase  in  the  amount  of  com  used.  Ten  million 
bushels  seem  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  malt  liquors.  Adding  this  to  the  20,597,594  used  in 
manufacturing  distilled  liquors  w^e  have  30,597,594  as  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  com  consumed.  The  rye  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcoholic  liquors  is  put  at  5,873,226. 

The  total  crop  of  each  of  these  products  according  to  the  crop 
register  published  by  the  department  of  agriculture  is  as  fol- 
lows: com  2,244,176,925  bushels;  barley  131,861,391  bush- 
els; rye  29,363,416  bushels.  Approximately  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  com  crop,  about  one-third  of  the  barley  crop  and  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  of  the  rye  crop  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  liquor  industry  ranks  seventh  among  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country  in  the  value  of  its  product     Classified  as 
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to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  but  four  industries,  the  iron 
and  steel,  gas,  lumber  and  cotton  manufactures,  respectively, 
have  a  greater  amount  invested  than  the  liquor  industry. 

Section  3.     Tiie  Consumption  of  Liquors. 

Table  VII  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  shows  the 
total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  the  great  classes  of  liquors, 
wines,  malt  or  fermeiited  liquors  and  distilled  spirits.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1902,  49,754,403  gallons  of  wine  were  consumed, 
1,381,875,437  gallons  of  malt  liquors  and  107,452,151  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits;  a  total  of  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  liquors  of 
1,539,081,991  gallons. 

Having  regard  to  the  per  capita  consumption  we  are  led  to 
conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  federal  labor  report 
in  1897.  It  was  there  stated  that  there  had  been  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  both  distilled  spirits  and 
wines.  The  very  next  year  after  that  report  was  made  we  find 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine  more  than  doubled  (as 
did  the  crop)  ;  rising  from  .26  to  .53  gallons  while  in  1902  it 
was  .63  gallons  per  capita,  the  highe?^t  point  it  has  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  added  that  in  1903  it 
fell  to  .49  gallons.  The  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  malt  liquors  has  been  decided  and  almost  unbroken.  It  be- 
gan at  1.36  gallons  in  1840  and  reached  its  highest  point  at 
18.04  gallons  in  1903.  Distilled  spirits  whose  per  capita  oon- 
Fumption  was  2.52  gallons  in  1840  stood  at  1.46  in  1903,  tho 
highest  it  had  been  since  1893. 

In  connection  with  the  Eleventh  Census  an  investigation  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  Quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in 
the  arts,  manufactures  and  medicine,  and  it  was  foimd  that 
10,976,842  gallons  were  thus  consumed.  Xo  similar  investiga- 
tion was  made  in  1900,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
amount  cou'^'imiod  was  at  least  as  great.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  increaf=^e  in  per  capita  consumption  may  be  explained 
through  a  stimulus  to  the  manufactures  and  arts  requiring  dis- 
tilled liquors,  or  more  probable  there  may  have  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  preparation  of  patent  me<licines.     In  the  absence 
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of  statistics  on  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  oondu- 
sions  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  tendency  in  the  consumption  of  liquors  as  a  whole  gives 
an  increasing  predominence  to  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  not,  how- 
ever, as  is  often  started  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  as  bever- 
ages. The  consumption  of  wine  is  of  course  more  or  less  for- 
tuitous, depending  on  the  production  of  domestic  wines  each 
year.  The  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  since  1880  has 
varied  between  1  and  1.50  gallons  but  shows  a  tendency  to  re- 
main in  the  neighborhood  of  1.25.  It  has  been  said  that  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all 
liquors  from  4.17  gallons  in  1840  to  19.09  in  1903  the  increase 
has  mainly  been  in  the  consumption  of  fermented  liquors  which 
contain  a  much  smialler  proportion  of  aloohol,  so  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  aloohol  is  on  the  decline.  This  may  be 
doubted.  It  can  safely  be  said,  however,  that  there  has  been  no 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed. 

A  study  of  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  liquor 
consiuned  is  directly  dependent  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry.  In  1893  just  before  the  crisis  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  liquors  stood  at  what  was  apparently  its  highest  point. 
With  the  crash  following,  the  consumption  in  all  lines  under- 
went a  marked  decline.  Then  after  a  few  years  the  consump- 
tion increased  again  and  the  present  tendency  is  upward. 

Compared  with  Huropean  countries  our  consumption  of 
liquors  is  decidedly  low.  As  a  beer-drinking  country' the  United 
States  in  1900  ranked  but  sixth-  The  order  was  as  follows: 
Belgium  54.0  gallons  per  capita;  the  United  Kingdom  38.9 
gallons  per  capita;  Germany  33.9;  Denmark  24.0;  Switzerland 
18.0;  the  United  States  16.0.  In  1900  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Sweden  each  consumed  two  gal- 
lons and  over  of  spirits  per  capita. 

Section  4.     The  Traffic  in  Liquors. 

(Chapter  IV  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment is   devoted   to  a  discussion  of  the  traffic  in  liquors. 
The  returns  which  form  the  basis  of  the  discussion  were  ob- 
11— L. 
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tained  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  specially  conducted  by 
the  department  and  no  like  figures  are  available  for  any  subse- 
quent period.  The  investigation  was  confined  to  a  limited 
sphere  and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  thus  obtained  estimates 
for  tlie  whole  United  States  were  made.  Tlie  miethod.  of  mak- 
ing the  estimates  is  not  important  and  will  not  be  considered 
and  no  detailed  presentation  of  the  various  minor  facts  ^vill  be 
attempted.  Such  general  conclusions  as  are  thought  of  interest 
will  be  given  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  from'  the  outset  that 
these  generalizations  are  oj^timated  on  the  basis  of  facts  secured 
for  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  the  establishments 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  capital  invested  ex- 
clusively in  the  liquor  traffic  by  161,483  establishments  was 
$957,162,907.  Of  this  amount  $412,188,729  or  43.06  per 
cent  represented  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  fixtures  and 
other  properties  o\\Tied  by  tlio  persons  or  firm«\  carrying  on  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  $544,974,178  or  56.94  per  cent  the  value  of 
the  property  rented  by  tliem.  The  estimated  annual  taxes  paid 
on  the  property  were  $10,075,120  and  the  rent^  paid  on  the 
rented  property  $51,265,465.  The  estimated  number  of  pro- 
prietors or  firm  memtors  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  was 
191,519  and  the  employes  241,755.  If  tlie  employes  had  de- 
voted all  their  time  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  have  required  172,931  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
161,483  establishments. 

Adding  this  capitalization  to  that  represented  by  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  liquors,  $457,674,087,  and  the  amount  in- 
vested in  the  elasely  allied  industry,  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
$39,288,102,  we  have  a  total  of  $1,454,125,096.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  are  employed  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Tlic  numl)er  of  proprietors, 
salaried  officials  and  wage  earners  is  488,129.  In  other  words  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  directly  employ  half  a  million 
men.  This  leaves  out  of  consideration  entirely  those  em- 
])loyed  in  raising  the  prmlucts  which,  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
liquoi"s  or  tho«^o  given  employment  in  tlie  transportation  of  the 
raw  material  and  die  manufactured  article.     Assuming  that 
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each  of  these  supports  a  family  of  four  we  find  that  two  million 
people  are  dependent  on  the  liquor  industry  for  their  livelihood. 
One  miay  venture  the  assertion  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  no  other  single  oommodity  directly  affects  the  lives  of  so 
great  a  number  of  peopla 

Section  5.     Taxation. 

Not  only  is  the  liquor  industry  of  tremendous  importance 
viewed  in  its  direct  relation  to  society  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country  but  it  has  a  further  significance  because 
under  our  present  governmental  policy,  the  government  is  de- 
riving a  large  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  revenue  from 
this  source. 

The  revenue  derived  from  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic  con- 
sists of  the  general  tax  levied  on  real  and  personal  property  em- 
ployed in  such  manufacture  and  traffic;  the  United  States  inter- 
nal revenue  tax;  the  customs  duties  on  imported  liquors;  the 
license  fees  or  special  taxes  oollectetj  under  authority  of  the 
States,  ooimties  and  municipalities,  and  the  fines  collected  for 
violations  of  the  internal  revenue  lawB  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
states,  counties  and  miunicipalitiesi  controlling  the  manufacture 
and  traffic. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  facts  as  estimated  for  1896  by  the  de- 
partment of  labor.  The  total  taxes  as  given  in  the  twelfth 
annual  report  were  $183,213,124.51.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
table  tihat  the  United  States  internal  revenue  tax  has  been  in- 
creased from  $114,450,861.77  to  $179,401,328.47,  or  $64,950,- 
456.70.  It  is  safe  to  argue  that  there  is  some,  if  not  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  other  items  which  go  to  make  up 
the  total.  Conservatively  estimated,  therefore^  upwards  of 
$250,000,000.00  is  annually  derived  from  the  taxes  on  the 
manufacture  of  and  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
total  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  aggregates  $1,250,000,000.  It  may 
be  stated  with  some  degree  of  confidence  therefore  that 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  money  expended  for  gov- 
ernmental   purposes    in    the    United    States    is    drawn    from 
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the  liquor  business.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  figures  are  below  ratiier  than  above  the  actual  amounts. 
This  enormous  total  emphasizes  the  degree  to  which  the  liquor 
industry  has  woven  itself  into  the  structure  of  not  only  our  in- 
dustrial and  social,  but  also  our  governmental  life.  Here  is  a 
phase  of  the  liquor  question  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  any  proposed  change  in  regulation  of  this  traffic.  There  is 
another  phase  of  the  subject  which  will  bear  emphasis  at  this 
point  It  has  been  stated  by  students  of  our  system  of  taxation 
that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor  business 
could  be  doubled  without  enhancing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
While  this  fact  was  pointed  out  to  show  the  abundance  of  our 
fiscal  resources,  it  must  bo  apparent  that  the  same  amount  which 
would  be  available  for  revenue  purposes  would  be  equally  avail- 
able for  political  corruption.  It  requires  no  great  foresight, 
therefore,  to  warrant  the  prediction  that  in  case  the  permanence 
of  the  liquor  interest  should  be  seriously  threatened  by  proposed 
legislation,  a  powierful  opposition  would  be  met  with  on  all  sides 
and  that  opposition  would  be  abundantly  supplied  with  funds 
and  influence  with  which  to  maintain  its  contention. 
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Hegarded  a^  a  unit  iu  the  various  phaaes  of  it»  manufacture 
and  distribution — in  the  numberless  ways  in  which,  it  enters 
into  our  social,  industrial  and  political  life — ^the  liquor  industry 
is  among  the  first  in  importance.  It  is  of  the  moet  vital  con- 
sequence, therefore,  to  know  accurately  the  effect  of  this  deep- 
rooted  institution  on  the  society  that  givee  it  life.  The  only 
serious  or  extended  effort  yet  made  by  any  state  or  governmental 
agency  to  study  it  in  detail  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  and  reported  in  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
report  of  that  bureau. 

The  scope  and  method  of  the  investigation  may  be  beet  stated 
in  the  language  of  the  report:  "The  collection  of  information 
occupied  twelve  successive  months.  It  wafl  prosecuted  through 
the  different  state  institutions  for  the  reception  of  paupers  and 
the  insane  and  through  the  prisons  and  courts  of  the  common- 
wealth. All  persons  committed  to  these  institutions  or  passing 
through  the  courts  for  crimdnal  offences  were  directly  inter- 
viewed by  the  agents  of  this  department  and  their  testimony 
taken  concerning  their  habits  with  respect  to  tlio  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  as  to  the  habits  of  their  parents,  guardians 
or  others  who  may  have  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  tliom. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  thus  rest  upon  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  those  immediately  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
insane  who  for  obvious  reasons  were  incapable  of  giving  direct 
information  themselves.  Bespecting  the  insane,  therefore,  the 
testimony  of  others  has  been  taken  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  bring  out  full  and  reliable  data  covering  the  special 
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points  of  inquiry  respecting  each  of  the  dasses  referred  to. 
ITie  inquiries  were  carefully  formulated  before  beginning  the 
investigation  and  the  work  carried  out  by  agents  of  the  bureau 
especially  selected  for  the  purpose." 

The  report  covers  3,230  rotums  as  to  pauperism,  26,672  aa 
to  crime,  and  1,836  as  to  insanity.  The  evidence  condensed  in 
the  tables,  therefore,  rests  upon  personal  interviews  with  respect 
to  31,738  cases  of  pauperism,  crime  and  insanity  and  comprises 
the  largest  amount  of  direct  information,  that  is  to  say,  informa.- 
tion  scoured  by  personal  iuterviews  with  the  persons  im- 
mediately concerned  that  has  ever  been  obtained. 

The  conclusions  of  the  report  occupying  over  four  hundred 
pages  are  summarized  as  follows:  "Out  of  3,230  paupers, 
2,108  or  about  66  in  every  100  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor.  The  excessive  drinkers  numbered  505,  about  16  in 
every  100.  Of  the  total  abstainers  429  were  minors ;  281  being 
imder  10  yeara  of  age.  There  were  also  31  miuors  addicted  to 
the  use  of  liquor.  Excluding  all  the  minors  whether  total  ab- 
stainers or  not,  we  have  2,752  paupers  of  adult  years  of  whom 
2,077  or  about  75  in  every  100  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  including  504  excessive  drinkers  and  1,573  drinkers  not 
classed  as  excessive 

Of  the  whole  number  of  paupers,  nearly  48  in  every  100  had 
one  or  both  parents  intemperate.  Of  the  whole  number,  about 
39  in  every  100  attributed  their  pauperism  to  their  own  iutem- 
porato  habits;  about  5  in  every  100  considered  their  pauperism 
due  to  tlio  intemperance  of  their  parents,  one  or  both ;  and  about 
1  in  every  100  attributed  their  paui)erism  to  the  intemperance 
of  those  upon  whom  they  ^vero  dependent,  other  than  parents. 

Of  the  whole  number  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors,  namely, 
2,108,  there  wore  25,  or  about  1  in  every  100  who  used  wines 
only ;  417,  or  about  20  in  every  100  who  used  lager  beer  or  malt 
liquors  only  and  1,628,  or  about  77  in  every  100,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  wlio  used  all  kinds  or  at 
least  two  kinds  of  liquor. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  paupers  (without  discrimination  as 
to  sex)  2,005  or  about  62  in  every  100,  used  tobacco.     Of  the 
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males  no  discrimination  boing  made  as  to  ages,  nearly  75  in 
every  100  used  tobacco.  Otnly  three  paupers  were  found  among 
the  whole  number  who  used  drugs  intemperately. 

Crime. 

Out  of  26,072  convictions  for  various  offences  during  twelve 
consecutive  months,  17,575,  or  about  66  in  every  100  were  con- 
victions for  drunkenness;  and  657,  or  about  2  in  every  100  for 
drunkenness  in  combination  with  other  offences.  Heneo  18,232 
convictions,  or  about  68  in  every  100  included  drunkenness 
either  wholly  or  in  part 

In  21,863  cases,  about  82  in  every  lOO,  the  offender  was  in- 
toxicated at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed.  In  8,440  cases 
in  which  dnmkenncss  did  not  form  part  of  the  offence,  that  is, 
in  which  the  offender  was  convicted  of  a  crime  other  than 
drunkenness,  3,640,  or  about  43  in  every  100  were  cases  in 
which  the  offender  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  the  offence  was 
commiittod.  Of  these  8,440  cases,  4,852,  or  about  57  in  every 
100,  were  cases  in  which  the  offender  was  intoxicated  at  the 
time  the  intent  was  formed  to  commit  the  offence. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  namely  26,672,  there  were 
22,514  in  which  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  offender  led  to 
a  condition  which  induced  the  crime.  These  constitute  about 
84  in  every  100.  Disregarding  convictions  connected  Avith 
drunkenness  there  remain  4,29*4  convictions  for  other  crimes 
committed  under  conditions  created  by  the  intemperate  habits 
of  the  criminal.  These  constitute  nearly  51  in  every  100  of 
the  total  number  of  convictions  for  crimes  other  than  dininken- 
ness. 

In  16,115  cases  about  60  in  every  100,  the  intemperate  hab- 
its of  persons  other  than  the  offender  were  said  to  have  boon  in- 
fluential in  the  commitment  of  the  offenco,  and  3,611,  or  about 
43  in  every  100  of  the  total  convictions  for  crimes  other  than 
drunkenness  were  of  this  class. 

Of  the  total  number  of  convictions,  namely  26,672,  tlie  num- 
ber of  offenders  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  (no  discrimination 
being  made  as -to  sex)  was  25,137,  or  about  94  in  every  100. 
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Ite  excessive  drinkers  numbered  4,516,  about  17  in  every  100, 
and  the  total  abstainers  numbered  1,535,  about  6  in  every  100. 
Of  the  total  abstainers,  however,  632  were  minors.  There  were 
also  680  minors  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  tEkcluding  all 
the  minors,  whether  total  abstainers  or  not  we  have  25,630  of- 
fenders of  which  number  24,457,  or  about  96  in  every 
100,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  including  4,482  exces- 
sive drinkers  and  19,975  drinkers  not  classed  as  excessive.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  offenders  nearly  58  in  every  100,  had 
fathers  who  wore  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  while  about  20 
in  every  100  had  mothers  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor. 

Of  the  whole  numl>er  of  offenders  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  namely,  25,137,  there  were  126  or  less  than  1  in  every 
100  who  used  mnes  only ;  4,923  or  about  17  in  every  100,  who 
used  lager  beer  or  malt  liquors  only;  728,  or  about  3  in  every 
300  who  used  distilled  liquors  only;  and  19,990,  or  about  80  in 
every  100  who  used  all  kinds  or  a.t  least  two  kinds  of  liquor. 


There  were  thirty-five  towns  which  changed  their  policy  with 
respect  to  license  during  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation. Of  these,  fourteen  show  a  larger  average  number 
of  arrests  per  month  under  no  license  than  under  license,  but 
the  number  in  either  case  is  quite  small  in  these  towns.  In 
nineteen  of  the  towns  which  changeil  their  policy  during  the 
year,  the  average  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  Avas  larger 
and  usually  considerably  lai'ger,  under  license  tJian  under  np 
license.  In  five  small  towns  there  were  no  arrests  for  dnmken- 
ncss  under  either  system.  In  one  to^\^l  there  was  one  arrest  for 
drunkenness  during  four  months  of  license  and  tw^o  during 
eight  months  of  qo  license. 

Insanity. 

Out  of  1,836  CJisesi  of  insanity,  this  being  the  total  number 
found  in  tlie  institutions  canvassed  during  the  twelve  months, 
there  were  found  671  instances  or  about  37  in  every  100  in 
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which  the  person  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  The  ex- 
ceasive  drinkerB  numbered  311  or  about  17  in  every  100.  The 
total  abstainers  numbered  677,  or  about  37  in  every  100.  In- 
formation ^  to  the  drinking  habits  of  488  or  2G.58  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  use  of  liquor  upon  insanity 
the  following  facta  appear;  of  the  whole  number,  1,836,  the  in- 
vestigation indicated  that  in  383  instances  about  21  in  eveiy 
100^  the  intemperance  of  the  person  led  to  his  insanity.  There 
were,  hout^ver,  330  cases  as  to  which  the  point  could  not  be  as- 
certained. (>f  the  cases  in  which  this  point  was  fully  deter- 
mined, namely,  1,506,  383,  or  about  25  in  every  100  became 
insane  through  thcdr  int/(*niperato  habits. 

ITie  Economic  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  con- 
ducted ita  im'cstigation  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  among  other 
things:  "The  relations  of  the  liquor  problem  to  poverty  and 
destitution  as  evidenced  in  the  work  of  charity  organization  so- 
cieties, almshouses  and  societies  for  the  care  of  poor  children ; 
and  its  relations  to  crime  as  shown  in  some  of  the  leading  rc- 
fonnatories  and  state  prisons  of  the  country.^' 

The  attempt  was  made  to  cover  a  more  extended  field  tlian 
was  done  by  the  investigation  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 
labor,  by  taking  selected  institutions  distributed  over  the  coun- 
try. The  inquiry  as  to  i)overty  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one 
consisting  of  queries  to  charity  organization  societies  and  allied 
bodies,  fromi  tliis  source  statistics  relative  to  29,923  cases  of 
distress  were  obtained;  tlio  other  branch  of  tlio  inquiry  had 
reference  to  tlie  inmates  of  paujKjr  establishments,  almshouses, 
etc  A  total  of  8,423  inmates  of  fifty  institutions  in  ten  states 
is  accounteil  for  in  tlie  retunis.  No  attempt  will  bo  made  to 
offer  a  detailed  pre^^entation  of  the  tabulated  data  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  A  summary  of  the  results  is  all 
that  will  l)o  profitable  in  this  connec»;tion. 

Of  the  poverty  which  comes  under  the  view  of  charity  organ- 
ization societies,  about  25%  can  bo  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  liquor;  18%  of  the  jx^rsons  studied  liaving  bixnight  on  their 
poverty  through  the  personal  use  of  liquor,  and  9%  attributing 
it  to  the  intemperance  of  parents  or  others.     The  general  per- 
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contage  is*  less  than  the  sum  of  the  partial  percentages,  because 
in  some  cases  liquor  acted  as  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  cause. 

Of  the  poverty  found  in  abnshouses,  3^fo  can  be  traced  to 
liquor  and  of  this  again  32%  is  due  to  the  personal  habits  of 
the  inmates,  and  8%  to  the  intemperance  of  others.  In  the 
case  of  the  destitution  of  children,  not  less  than  45%  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  liquor  habits  either  of  parents^  guardians  or 
others. 

The  investigations  as  to  tlie  percentage  of  crime  due  to  liquor 
covered  13,402  convicts  in  seventeen  prisons  and  reformatories 
scattered  throughout  twelve  states.  Of  the  total  number  of 
cases  thus  investigated,  it  appeared  that  intemperance  figured 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  nearly  50%.  It  was,  however, 
a  first  cause  in  only  31%.  While,  therefore,  intemperance  ap- 
pear to  contribute  to  crime  in  nearly  half  the  cases  investi- 
gated, a  result  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  for  that  state,  it  was  almost  always  one 
only  of  several  causes  and  appeared  as  a  leading  cause  in  less 
than  a  tliird,  and  as  the  sole  cause  in  but  16%.  The  difference 
between  the  importance  of  liquor  as  a  cause  of  crimes  against 
property  and  of  crimes  against  the  person  is  surprisingly  small. 
51Mj%  of  the  crimes  against  the  person  are  attributed  to  liquor; 
in  the  case  of  crimes  against  property,  the  percentage  is  49V^%. 
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OHAPTEIl  III. 


A  FEW  FACTS  BEAEIIfO  ON  TUB  QUESTION  OF 
FUHTHER  EEX>ULATION  OR  RESTEIOTION. 

No  effort  is  made  here  to  give  the  important  subject  of  the 
regulation  of  liquor  traffic  adequate  treatment.  A  few  quota- 
tions are  given  which  it  is  believed  will  bo  found  to  suggest 
some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem and  which  point  out  some  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 

"The  evils  of  excessive  drinking  are  well  recognized,  and  yet 
the  saloon  seems  to  flourish  in  spite  of  these  evils.  The  reports 
which  have  been  made  from  several  large  cities,  especially  Chi- 
cago, Now  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  concur  in  show^- 
ing  that  the  saloon  though  supplying  the  means  of  intemper- 
ance is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Its  character 
differs  naturally  -with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
with  the  nationality  and  occupation  of  its  patrons,  but  it  gen- 
erally attracts  custom  by  ministering  to  the  social  wants  of  the 
poor  man.  Here  he  finds  companionship,  recreation,  literature, 
even  kindness  and  help  in  trouble. 

"The  fact  that  the  saloon  is  more  than  a  mere  drinking  place 
and  that  it  supplies  many  legitimate  wants  besides  the  craving 
for  intoxicants  should  bo  frankly  recognized  and  ought  to  bo 
of  help  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  practical  efforts  to  counter- 
act the  evils  of  intemperance.'' 

"The  large  interests  represented  by  the  capital  invested  in  tlie 
production  and  sale  of  liquors  and  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  gain  their  livelihood  in  connection  with  it  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a  force  working  for  the  permanence  of  the 
traffic.     They  certainly  indicate,  however,  some  measure  of  the 
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resistance  to  be  encountered  in  any  effort  to  abolish  or  restrict 
the  use  of  liquor,  and  they  explain  the  success  with  which  radi- 
cal reformatory  measures  are  often  thwarted.  Yet  these  fig^ 
ures,  formidable  as  tliey  are,  are  not  altogether  discouraging. 
The  largest  interests  are  represented  by  the  least  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. In  1900,  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  gave  em- 
ployment to  46,685  persons  and  yielded  a  product  of  $237,269,- 
713.  The  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  employed  4,383 
persons  and  yielded  a  product  of  $96,798,443." 


^^Thero  are  very  powerful  economic  forces  which  almost  oom- 
l)el  moderation  in  modem  industry.  It  does  not  seem  too  op- 
timistic to  say  that  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  wage-earning  class  since  the  days  in  tlie  early  part 
of  the  century  when  men  went  on  strike  for  the  sake  of  getting 
their  rations  of  rum, 

^iThis  change  has  been  fuidierod  by  two  agencies':  the  self- 
int-erest  of  the  employed  on  the  one  hand  and  the  self-interest 
of  the  employer  on  the  oilier.  Tlie  early  labor  organizations 
wore  almost  always  more  or  less  associated  with  drink.  But  ad 
the  unions  have  become  larger  and  wealthier  tliey  have  been 
able  to  emancipate  thonisolves  from  the  public  bouses  by  having 
their  ovm  places  of  meeting,  while  the  importance  of  keeping 
sober  during  strikes  has  impressed  itself  more  and  more  upon 
them.  The  very  magnitude  of  tlieir  financial  oi)crations  nece^ 
sitatos  tlio  election  of  tomiK^^ate  men  to  the  higher  oflSoes  and- 
the  development  of  insurajice  benefits  gives  each  member  a  di- 
Tix*t  interest  in  tJie  s()l>riety  of  his  fellows.  No  member  of  a 
union  wsuiU?  to  feel  that  his  contributions,  laboriously  saved 
from  HUiall  cj^rniugs  are  to  be  used  up  for  the  support  of  a 
drunken  fellow  member. 

^*The  employei's  on  tlie  other  hand  equally  feel  the  import- 
amre  of  sobrietry-  tus  a  means  of  preventing  accidents,  of  insuring 
goo<l  \n>rk  and  of  securing  rev^i)onsibility.  The  report  made 
by  the  department  of  labor  on  this  subject  reveals  an  agency 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed.'' 
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Chapter  VI  of  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of 
labor  ig  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  experience  and  prac- 
tice of  employers  relative  to  the  use  of  intoxicaate.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  investigation  was :  "To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
lines  of  industry,  eetablishmente  and  occupations,  in  which 
those  indulging  in  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  employed,  and 
the  reason  for  such  non-employment;  the  extent  of  tlie  use  of 
liquors  by  employes  subject  to  night  work,  overwork,  exposure, 
irregularity  of  hours  of  labor;  the  relation  between  pay  days, 
holidays  and  Sundays  and  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants." 

A  great  majority  of  the  employei's  in  engaging  new  men  took 
steps  to  ascertain  what  their  habits  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  wera  The  occupation  in  which  this  was  done  to  the 
greatest  extent  was  transportation.  In  some  establishments 
those  addicted  to  intoxicants  were  not  employed.  The  reasons 
most  often  assigned  for  looking  into  the  habits  of  employes  in 
this  regard  were  "to  guard  against  accidents"  and  "because  of 
responsibility  of  position."  It  does  not  apf/car  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  department  tliat  lal>orers  subject  to  night-work  and 
over-work  were  to  any  appreciable  extent  more  addicted  to  intox- 
icants than  the  ordinary  laborers.  Considerably  over  one-half 
of  the  establishments  reported  greater  indulgence  in  intoxicants 
immediately  after  pay  day  than  at  other  times. 

Table  IX  is  reproduced  from  the  report  and  shows  tlie  opin- 
ions of  employers  as  to  the  most  effective  way  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  people.  1103  sug- 
gested prohibition;  769  considered  that  the  refusal  to  employ 
drinking  men  the  most  effective;  445  advocated  high  license; 
180  suggested  education,  and  1,132  suggested  other  means. 

The  returns  thus  tabulated  afford  opi>ortunity  for  various 
conclusions.  Most  obviously  it  appears  that  the  recognition  of 
the  evils  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  intoxicants  is  quite 
general.  It  is  equally  clear  tliat  by  far  the  largest  niunber  of 
those  who  agree  on  any  one  method  of  doing  away  with  this  men- 
ace, advocate  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand  when  we  compare 
the  total  number  of  those  who  favor  prohibition  with  the  grand 
total  of  those  advoca^ting  means  of  reform,  we  see  that  less  than 
one-fourth  agree  on  prohibition — ^the  most  vast  majority  favor 
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other  means.  It  is  porhaps  too  early  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  that  saich  would  be  their  final  verdict.  It  is  clear 
however  that  prohibition  has  been  sustained  by  an  earnest,  even 
zealous,  propaganda  which  none  of  the  other  schemes  have  had 
and  this  may  explain  its  greater  hold  on  the  public  favor.  At 
present  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  regulation 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  ready  to  accept 

"As  more  things  are  done  by  machinery,  a<=«  trolley-cars  sup- 
plant horse-cars,  as  imiplements  of  greater  precision  and  refine- 
ment take  the  place  of  cruder  ones,  as  the  speed  at  which 
machinery  is  run  is  increased,  as  tlie  intensity  with  which  people 
work  becomes  greater,  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear  head  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  becomes  imperative  and  the  very  condi- 
tions of  modem  business  life  necessitates  sobriety  on  the  part 
of  the  workers.  Those  who  ^vould  find  profitable  employment 
realize  more  and  more  tlie  importance  of  moderation  in  drink.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SUMMIAJIY. 

That  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants  constitutes  a  menace  to 
social  welfare  hag  long  heen  accepted  by  thinking  people  as  a 
settled  truth.  For  over  a  half-century  organized  effort  has  been 
on  foot  to  curtail  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  with  a  view  to 
its  ultimate  disoontinuancc.  In  presidential,  state  and  municipal 
campaigns  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  voting  population  to  re- 
turn legislators  and  executives  who  would  see  to  it  that  alcohol- 
isrm  be  wiped  out  As  a  matter  of  national  policy  the  movement 
has  made  but  little  headway ;  here  and  there  at  different  times  a 
niunber  of  states  have  enacted  prohibitory  legislation,  but  in 
none  of  them  has  prohibition  been  more  than  a  qualified  success. 
Iho  experience  of  municipalities  and  other  local  units  has  been 
as  varied  as  local  conditions. 

In  the  meantime'  the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors has  risen  froml  4.17  gallons  in  1840  to  19.99  gallons  in 
1 903.  The  increase  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  which  rose  from  1.36 
gallons  per  capita  in  1840  to  18.04  in  1903.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  was  2.52  gallons  in  1840  and 
1.46  gallons  in  1903.  It  has  been  said  that  the  change  has 
been  favorable.  That  w^hile  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  consumption  it  has  l^een  entirely  in  the 
use  of  the  less  intoxicating  liquor  and  that  on  the  whole  less  al- 
cohol is  now  consumed  than  in  1840.  This  may  be  doubted. 
The  decrease  of  1.06  gallons  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  is  more  than  offset  by  the  per  capita  increase 
of  16.68  gallon?   in  the  cx)nsumption   of  malt  liquors.     The 
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amount  of  alcohol  consumied,  in  fact^  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
doubled  by  the  exchange. 

Side  by  side  ^vith  the  increase  in  consumption  has  gone  the 
development  of  the  financial  and  economic  forox>s  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  liquors.  Regarding  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  as  a  unit  the  capitalization  of  the  industry  aggre- 
gates a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars.  It  gives*  employment  to 
approximately  five  hundred  thousand  jx^ople,  and,  assigning  to 
each  of  them  a  family  of  four,  fumishra  support  to  two  million 
citizens  of  the  republic;  without  considering  thofio  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  transportation  of  the  products  that 
go  into  its  oomix)»ition  and  those  employed  in  transjwrting  tlie 
manufactured  article.  N^ot  only  has  the  traffic  become  strongly 
intrenched  on  the  purely  industrial  side  but  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  government  itself  has  in  a  measure  bocx>mlo  bound  up 
in  its  permanencoi  Nation,  state,  county  and  mimicipalitj^,  de- 
rive a  large  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  support  from 
taxes  imposed  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  At  the 
present  time  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  iJie  total  revenues  derived 
by  all  the  unitfl  is  paid  by  this  industiy.  .Wo  find  another  con- 
sideration that  makes  most  strongly  for  the  permanence  of  the 
traffic  in  liquors.  The  saloon  has  l>ocome  the  center  from  which, 
more  than  from  any  other  single  institution,  radiates  the  social 
life  of  the  Amoric^m  workingman.  Those  are  considerations 
that  nuist  l)e  l)ome  in  mind  by  those  Avho  are  impatient  to  be  rid 
of  the  institution  and  ^\'Y>uld  root  it  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Bureau  of  I^b<  r 
39.44  per  cent  of  tlie  paupers  in  the  institutions  of  that  state 
lx)came  such  through  the  use  of  intoxic4ints.  Two-thirds  of  the 
convictions  for  crime  were  convictions  for  dnmkonnc^s.  Alcohol- 
ism led  to  84  per  cent  of  the  whole  numlx^r  of  convictions,  and 
about  51  jx^r  cent  of  die  total  number  of  convictions  for  crime 
otlier  than  dnmkenness.  The  Commdttoe  of  Fifty  estimates  that 
25  i)or  cent  of  the  poverty  relieved  by  charity  organization  soci- 
etioH  results  from  liquor,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  pauperism  found 
in  institutions  is  due  to  that  cause.  50  per  cent  of  die  crime  is 
duo  in  part  to  intemperance;  while  IG  per  cent  has  that  as  its 
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sole  cause.  In  the  great  miajority  of  cases  licfuor  is  partly 
responsible  for  crime.  But  the  pauperism  which  comes  within 
the  purview  of  charity  organization  work  or  finds  its  way  into 
almshouses  represents  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  misery  and 
economio  waste  properly  attributable  to  the  use  of  liquor.  The 
time  needlessly  wasted,  the  vast  economic  resources  diverted 
from  their  legitimate  channels^  must  all  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  attempting  to  caat  up  the  damage  which  alcohol  works 
to  society. 

Statistics,  common  observation  and  the  history  of  jwlitical 
parties  all  seem  to  emphasize  that  prohibitory  legislation  is  not 
suited  to  the  present  temper  of  the  American  people.  The  best 
thought  of  the  time  is  beginning  to  unite  in  the  belief  that  the 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem  does  not  lie  in  high  license  or  pro- 
hibition or  a  governmental  dispensary.  The  liquor  industry  is 
rooted  in  a  social  need.  Patient  study  and  thoughtful  endeavor 
must  devise  some  means  which  will  more  effectively  satisfy  the 
want  which  tlie  saloon  at  present  supplies. 


Table  I. — Distilleries  in  operation  and  breweries  and  production  of 
distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors^  and  domestic  wines^  1880-1903. 


Distilleries 

in  Operation. 

I 

\              Breweries. 

1 

Domestic 

Year  Ending 

wines. 

N  amber. 

Prod  action. 

Number. 

Production. 

Gallonn. 

Barrolp. 

Gallofifi. 

Jane  30, 1880 

4,661 

91,37^417 

2,741 

13,347,111 

23.453,827 

Jane  30.  1881 

5,210 

119,528.011 

2,474 

U,:<11.028 

19,000,000 

June  90,1882 

5,022 

107,283,215 

2.371 

16,952,085 

19,99i),996 

June  30, 1883 

5,129 

75.2i»4,510 

2,378 

17.757,8«r2 

17,487.000 

JnneSO,  18M 

4,738 

76.531,167 

2,240 

18,9P8,619 

17,500,000 

.June  30, 1885 

5,172 

76,405.074 

2,230 

19,185,953 

17,503.0  0 

Jane  30, 188^ 

6,03} 

8  .849, 260 

2.292 

20,710,933 

21,(<03,OCO 

June  30,  1887 

4,9:5 

79,m,446 

2,269 

23.121.526 

28,000.000 

Jane  30, 1888 

3,646 

71.688. 1H8 

1,968 

24,(i80.219 

31,999,994 

Jane  30, 1889 

4,349 

91,i:».550 

2,114 

25,119.853 

30,000.000 

Jane  30, 1890 

6,211 

111,101,738 

2,156 

27.561.914 

24,3<)6,tW5 

Jouo30, 1891 

3,819 

117.7.57,101 

2,138 

30,497.209 

24,3^6,906 

June  30, 1892 

5,»-J5 

]18,436,t06 

1,967 

31,8.-)6.626 

23,725.418 

June  30, 1893 

4,743 

131,010,330 

i,9:« 

34.591,179 

27.12«5.r^)0 

Jane30,18W 

5.148 

92, 15?,  651 

1.8«>5 

33.3(52.373 

1S,.S75,728 

Jone30, 1895 

2,429 

81.909.771 

1,771 

33,5X9,784 

17,74«,360 

June  30,1890   

6.187 

89,992,555 

1,806 

35,8.V.».250 

15,i>S().000 

June  80, 1897 

3.158 

64,279,075 

1,830 

34,462,821 

135,380.076 

Jane  30, 1898 

3,558 

83,668,411 

1,84*) 

37.r)26,117 

19,I05,8tJ3 

Jane  30, 1899 

3,917 

100,1«2,334 

1 .9r,y 

36.097,137 

24,;3ti6,5»4 

June  30, 1900 

3,614 

109.245.187 

1,816 

39,471.538 

27,9:iO,9l2 

June  30, 1901 

3,745 

128,.568,201 

1,771 

40.614,2«k» 

25, 150,000 

Jane  30, 1902 

2,938 

132,843,802 

1,807 

44.5:)0.127 

45,700,000 

Jane  33, 1903 

2,441 

148,206,875 

i,7:« 

46.720,179 

32,680,145 

>  Inciades  domestic  wines  imported  aftor  ezpurtatiou. 

12— L. 
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Tablk  II,— Afcoholic  liquors:  Summai'y  1900,  1.2th  census^  p.  597. 


Namber  of  flstablishments 

Capital 

Salaried  oflieials,  clerks 

Salaries , 

Waae  earners,  original  nambar 
Total  waives 

Men,  16 years  and  over 

Wages 

Women,  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children,  under  16 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  ezpiinsos  

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


Total. 


$457,674!08*7 

8,158 

$14,301,644 

44,417 

$28,005,484 

43,107 

$27,726,021 

646 

$156,8.'30 

664 

$122,613 

$183,099,796 

$70,512,042 

$340,615,466 


Liquors, 
malt. 


I,.i09 

$41.5,284,468 

7,153 

$13,046,540 

39.532 

$25,826,211 

.38,385 

$25,573,612 

.504 

$1.32,614 

643 

$119,985 

$109,329,231 

151,674,928 

$2.37,2(59,713 


Liq^uors, 
distilled. 


967 

$.32,5.51,604 

661 

$889,606 

3,722 

$1,733,218 

3,623 

$1,715,.5.52 

81 

$15,42S 

18 

$2,288 

$73,218,227 

»15,147,784 

$90,798,443 


Liquors, 
yinoua. 


359 

$9,838,015 

344 

$365,498 

1,1«3 

$446,055 

1,099 

$436,857 

61 

$8,808 

3 

$390 

$5.52,3:18 

$3,689,33') 

$6,547,310 


Table  III. — Alcoholic  liquors:    Comparative    aummary   ISSO^    1890, 
1900  census  reports. 


Year. 

Estab- 
lishments 
reported. 

Capit4&I. 

Average 
employes. 

33,689 
41,425 
.52,575 

Total 

wages 

Cost  of 
mat-trials. 

Value  of 
products. 

1880.... 
1890  ... 
1900... 

3,152 
1,924 
2,835 

$118,a37,729 
i69, 270,219 
457,674,087 

$15,078,579 
31.678,166 
42..307,l:'8 

$85,921,374 
89,230,532 
7  J,  512,012 

$144,291,241 
289.775.6.39 
340,61.5,466 

Table  1"^ .  —  Manufacture  of  malt. 


Items 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital 

Average  number  of  employes 

Total  waged 

Cost  of  materials  

Value  of  products 


l^'80, 


216 

$14,390,441 

2,332 

$1,0()4,5-I<S 

$14,321,423 

$18,273,102 


1890, 


202 

$24,2<>3,8<U 

3,694 

$2,103,200 

$17,100,074 

$23, 442.. 559 


ICOO. 


146 

$39,288,102 

2.280 

$1,6.53,829 

$11,816,741 

$19,373,600 
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Table  VI. — Liquors^  malt;  materials  and  products ^  1900. 


Unit  of 
measure. 

Quantity. 

Cost  of 
materials. 

Value  of 
prodacts 

Materials: 

Total 

$51,674,928 

. . 

36,385,365 

4«3,998,^84 

11,232,599 

37,465,811 

Malt 

Bushels. 
Pound?. 
BusheJs. 
Pounds. 

$20,539.S06 
4,805.887 
!),5.'>4,669 
5,8.58,265 

4,742.998 
599,479 

8,742,771 
831,551 

Cora,  parKally  manurd. 

Barley 

Hops 

Fuel,  and  rent  of  power 
and  beat 

Mill  supplioti 

All  other  materials 

Freight 

Prod  nets: 

Total 

$237,269,713 

Bbl.  of  31  gal. 

38,664,584 

, 

Beer,  ale  aLd  porter 

9234, 275, 2.')9 

All  other  products 

2,994,454 

Table  Yll— Consumption  of  wines  and  liquors. 


YVARS, 


1840     .. 

1850... 
ISHO.... 
1870.... 
1880... 
18<«.... 
1S91.... 

I8<.r2.... 

1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900  ... 
1901.... 
1902  ... 
1903..., 


WiNBS. 


Con- 
sumption 

Per 

(gallons). 

cap. 

4,873,096 

.29 

6,31.-,,  S71 

.27 

11,059,141 

.35 

12,225,0)7 

.;i2 

28.32V>,541 

.5<) 

2.S,956,iWl 

.46 

29,0:J3.792 

.45 

28,467,860 

.44 

31,987,819 

.48 

21 .29.1. 124 

.31 

19,644,049 

.28 

1«, 701, 406 

.26 

.•i8,588,:«)7 

.53 

20,567,317 

.28 

26,:^.6<»6 

.a-) 

.30,427.491 

.40 

28,791,149 

.37 

49.754.40;i 

.(v^ 

39,413,201 

.49 

Malt 

Ll(jOOR8. 


Con- 
sumption 
(gallons). 


23, 

m, 

101, 

204, 

411 

85,"p 

97  7 

987, 

1,071, 

1,0*1, 

1,043, 

1,08<> 

l,tt5l*. 

1,161 

1,1  rp 

1.221. 

l,25.s. 

i,;wi 

1,4U^ 


Per 
cap. 


.310,843 
563.009' 
340.<«9l 
7.5(},15<»i 

-:-.  Ja5 
■[- ^761 
414^,223 

'M\*.'^*2[ 
2lC .  106 

?liii  'J62] 


.m: 


5iii»,H!¥i' 


1.36 
1.58 
3.22 
5.31 
8  26 
13.67 
irj.31 
15.17 
16,30 
15.31^ 
KM3 
15. 3» 
14, i4 
15.1)6 
15  2n 

n  *M 
J8.^>4 


1 

«M 

Distilled 

ao 

Spirits. 

Total  con- 
sum  ptioQ 

CK>n- 
sumption 

,of  wioes  and 

Per 

liquors. 

3°S 

(gallons.) 

a&- 

43,060,884 

2  5J 

71,244,823 

4.17 

51 .83^,473 

2.23 

94,712,35H 

4.08 

89,988,651 

2.86 

202,374,461 

6.44 

79,8ir>.708 

2.07 

298,876.931 

7.07 

6;i,526.694 

1,27 

'VfV^  fY7f»    ^OO 

10.09 

8l,M*y.:rtj2 

l.JU 

U.-    •,>.^-^ 

jy.53 

*M5T.:i*l-| 

1.43 

i.inip,iJti.ii,H 

1*  19 

ns,3-2s,n« 

i.rn 

1.114, 292, 2l>1 

11.12 

Klt.lW7.753 

1.52 

1.207.731.m 

18,30 

to. 511. 209 

1  !U 

lJJ^,l.5:i.5.'^k5 

11^,97 

'n.^js.m 

1,>3 

l.Ury.7fM,71fi'  WM 

7l.mi,KT7 

1  01 

1.170.379.4.8 

16,66 

>;i,  106.8 13 

\M2 

l.i^l.fKlTi.^Oi 

16,50 

mjtt7,5H7 

1  12 

i,2rwi.i:suaiV6 

17  36 

87,3lo,22H 

i.i: 

i.24it,itn.ri53 

16  80 

\n.2iH.^m 

I  27 

i.  34  9. 176.^:3 

17.68 

KJ3,iW6.K3y 

1.33 

l,3H^),l2;.3;i» 

17.90 

m7,*,-|2,151 

1,3ft 

l,5:i9,aHi,9J] 

19  48 

in,2.j2,U8 

i.m 

I,ii06,5l5.30l 

VJAUd 

Statistical  abstract. 
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Table  yill.—JReeapiO'lation:    Total  annual  revenue  from  liquor 
manufacture  and  traffic,  1896. 


*Taz  on  real  and  perBonal  property  employed  in  manafaetare 
*-Taz  on  real  and  poraooal  property  employed  in  traffic 

Ad  valorem  tax  in  Kentaoliy  and  MUsoari 

United  State*  li.temai  reveone  tax 

License  fees  or  speeial  taxes,  states 

License  fees  or  special  taxes,  coanties 

License  fees  or  special  taxes,  manicipalities 

Fines,  states 

Fines,  coanties .  

.Fines,  manicipalities 

*Fines,  sales  of  confiscated  liqaors,  etc 

Customs  daties  on  imported  liquon* 

Total 

United  States  internal  revenne  tax  (1903) 


805  85 
120  00 
115  70 
861  77 
015  00 
22o  06 
299  25 
299  56 
557  75 
916  01 
844  96 
,063  00 


$183,213,124  51 
179,401,328  47 


$1,225, 

10,075, 

32, 

114,450, 

10,399, 

5,011, 

34,1.V), 

91, 

378, 

5:3, 

123, 

6.738 


*  Estimated. 


Table  IX.  —  Establishments  suggesting  means  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  people. 


Means  sngsested. 


Prohibition 

Do  not  employ  drink'g  men 

High  license 

Edacation     : 

Abolish  saloons 

Edacation,  moral  and  ro- 
ligions , 

Improve  social  conditions 

Oovernment  control 

Enforce  existing  laws 

Limit  number  of  saloons  . 

Remove  all  restrictions ... 

Encourage  nse  of  light 
wines  and  beers 

High  lic<>nae  and  do  not 
employ  driokiog  meq  .... 

Local  option 

High  revenue  tax 

Prohibit  treating 

Example  of  employers  .  ... 

Close  saloons  Sunday  and 
early  weelc  days 

Make  drunkenness  a  pun- 
ishable misdemeanor 

All  other  means  suggested  . 

Total 


Establishments  Suggesting  Means. 


Agrioal- 
tare. 


207 
64 
41 
9 
28 

13 

18 
33 
16 
1 
17 


8 
14 
12 
3 
2 


5 
146 


Manu- 
factures. 


653 


481 
407 


102 


81 
53 
60 
72 
75 
28 

41 

28 
31 
25 
28 
27 


27 

578 

2,ri50 


Mining 

Trans- 

and 

Trade. 

porta- 

quarrying. 

tion. 

295 

49 

71 

106 

49 

143 

60 

SO 

36 

27 

19 

23 

21 

2 

9 

13 

18 

11 

33 

4 

17 

15 

9 

3 

21 

4 

1 

4 
16 

5 

4 

10 

3 

13 

4 

7 

10 

10 

12 

5 

1 

13 

o 

5 

14 

6 

5 

11 

3 

11 

6 

2 

2 

12 

8 

1 

188 

97 

123 

886 

340 

485 

Total. 


1,108 
769 
445 
180 
159 

136 
125 
120 
114 
85 
75 


72 


63 

57 

rs 

51 

53 

53 
1,132 

4,914 
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FEDEKiAIi  GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  OF  LIQUOR 
MANIUFAOTUEjE  AND  TRAITIC  IN  WISOONISIN. 

The  census  reports  two  eetablishments  in  iWiscjonsin  <5ngaged 
in  tihe  manufacture  of  vinous  liquors  but  no  further  facts  with 
reference  to  them  are  given..  As  to  malt  liquors  the  census 
reports  show  (see  Table  X)  that  in  18.90  there  were  107 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  $16,803,32&,  supporting  30*6 ' 
salaried  officials  to  whom  was  paid  the  sum  of  $407,271. 
The  wage-earners  numbered  2,859  and  reoedved  $1,457,308 
in  wages.  The  miscellaneous  expenaes  were  $3,806,846,  the 
cost  of  materials  used  $4,829,390  and  the  value  of  the 
product  $14,193,057.  In  1900  the  establishments  had  in- 
creased to  147,  the  capital  to  $35,317,950,  the  salaried  offi- 
cials to  484  and  the  salaries  paid  to  $726,069.  There 
Avere  3,904  wage  earners  and  they  received  $1,926,730. 
The  miscellaneous  expenses  underwent  the  enormous  increase 
to  $10,259,291  while  the  cost  of  materials  declined  to  $4,237,- 
454.  This  appai'ent  exception  to  tlio  general  increase  as  else- 
where explained  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  items  listed 
under  cost  of  materials  in  1890  were  classified  as  miscellaneous 
expenses  in  1900.  The  value  of  the  product  in  1900  was 
$19,394,709. 

Table  X.— Alcoholic  liquors:     Summary  for  Wisconsin^  cenatM  1900 


18U0. 
Maitliciuors 
Distilled 
liquors .... 

1900. 
Maltliqaors 
Distilled 
liquors  . . . 

Total.... 


^5 


107 


Capital. 


$16,830,223 


Not|  given. 


Salaried 
Officials. 


o 

55  CO 

I 
;«6'$407,271 


147,  35,317,950   484 !  726,009 


Wage 
Earners. 


< 


5|        773,  «K) 
l.*)2;.36,091,8J0 


1 
Hi    11,000 


2,8.'i9 


3,901 
53 


11,457,308 


1,926,7;«) 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


Cost  of 
mater- 
ials 
used. 


$3,806,846 


10.259,291 


$4,829,390 


29,979     2,280,404 


Valae 

of 

products. 


$14,198,057 


4,237,454    19.894.709 
342,296     2,698.984 


495,|737,069|  3,9.-)7|$1.9.j6,709  $12, 539, 6a"i  $4, .579,750  $22,093,693 
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Labor. 

In  1900  fivG  cslablislmicnlB  with,  a  capital  of  $773,800  wero 
ongagod  in  the  nianufachire  of  distilknl  liquora;  tJicj  employed 
11  salaried  officials  paying  them  $11,000  and  53  wage-earners 
to  whonn  was  paid  the  aum  of  $29,979.  The  misceilaneaus  ex- 
penses of  these  establishments  were  $2,280,404.  They  used 
materials  costing  $342,296  and  the  value  of  their  product  was 
$2,698,984. 

The  totals  for  malt  liquoi-s  and  distilled  spirits  combined  in 
1900  were  as  follows:  Establishments,  152;  capital  $36,091,- 
840;  salaried  officials,  495;  salaries,  $737,069;  wage-earners, 
3,957;  total  wages,  $1,956,709;  miscellanooiiA  expenses,  $12,- 
539,695;  the  cost  of  materials  \vas  $4,579,750;  while  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  product  was  $22,093,693. 

Table  XI  sliov^is  the  production,  amount  of  tax  paid  and 
jxjr  cent  of  total  tax  paid  in  the  United  States  for  distilled 
spirits  and  fom:cnted  liquors  in  Wisconsin  from  1890  to  1903. 
It  will  bo  soen  tliat  the  production  of  distilled  q)irits  in- 
creased from  527,678  gallons  in  1890  to  2,216,341  gallons 
in  1903.  The  production  of  fermented  liquors,  increased 
from  2,067,961  barrels  in  1890  to  3,886,496  in  1903.  It  will 
be  noted  tliat  tlie  production  of  distilled  spirits  increased  uni- 
formly wutli  the  single  exception  of  tlie  year  1897  when  there 
was  a  falling  off  from  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  The 
production  of  fermented  liquors  was  not  as  uniform  from  year 
to  year  while  on  the  whole  tlicrc  was  an  increase  it  was  by  no 
means  as  constant  or  decided  as  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits. 
The  amount  of  tax  paid  on  distilled  spirits  in  1903  was 
$2,565,864.35;  that  paid  on  fermented  liquors  w^as  $3,902,- 
201.96.  The  amount  of  tax  paid  was,  of  course,  goveraed  by 
the  rate  in  force  each  year,  and  during  the  years  when  the 
war  revenue  act  was  in  force  die  amount  of  tax  paid  was  in 
excess  of  what  it  would  oUierwise  have  been. 

ITie  oohmm  of  ix^rcenbigcs  shows  that  Wisconsin  ]>aid 
1.9444%  of  the  total  tax  paid  on  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
States.     Approximately  2%   of  the  country's  output  of  dis- 
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tilled  spirits  is  produced  by  Wisconsin.  From  the  ooliimn  for 
fermented  liquors  it  appears  that  8.2066^^  of  such  liquors  is 
produced  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
'  Table  XII  taken  from  the  Twelfth  Annual  Eoport  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  reveals  some  interesting  information 
regarding  the  practice  of  employes  in  oash'ing  their  pay-cliecks. 
The  figures  and  percentages  may  bo  taken  as  fairly  indicative 
of  the  relative  influence  of  the  saloon  among  the  various  na- 
tional tie©.  It  appears  that  100%  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Poles  reported  as  cashing  pay  cheeks,  cash  tlieir  checks  at 
saloons;  64%  of  the  Germans  and  35%  of  the  Ebglish,  Amer- 
icans, Scotch  and  Irish. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau 
presents  an  estimate  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from  liquor 
manufacture  and  traffic  in  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1906,  by  national,  state,  and  local  governments.  The  re- 
sults of  those  estimates  are  given  in  Table  XIII.  The  total 
amounts  received  for  licenses  by  county  governments  is  put 
at  $3,950,  and  by  towns,  cities  and  village  at  $1,4:31,697.89, 
making  a  total  receipt  for  all  local  liquor  license  of  $1,435,- 
647.89^  Fines  for  violations  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  brought  the  state  and  local  governments  a 
total  revenue  of  $9,399.35.  The  total  revenue  of  state  and 
local  governments  from  tlie  liquor  traffic  was,  therefore, 
$1,445,047,  of  which  amount  about  99%  was  received  for 
saloon  licenses  in  cities,  villages  and  to^vns.  To  this  amount 
may  be  added  $4,418,767,  the  amount  paid  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  fonn  of  excise  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  manu- 
factured in  this  state,  giving  a  total  of  the  government  rev- 
enue from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  and  not  in- 
cluding taxes  on  property,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  of  $5,863, 
814. 

The  facts  presented  in  table  XIV  are  also  taken  from  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  represent  the  totals  of  the  returns  from  2,511 
Wisconsin  establishments  engaged  in  liquor  traffic  and  from 
which  the  department  was  able  to  obtain  replies  for  its  special 
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investigation^  While  theeo  figures  do  not  cover  probably  one- 
half  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  state,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
valuable  as  the  basis  for  certain  averages  and  proportions 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  complete  number  of  establish- 
ments. It  may  safely  bo  assumed  that  any  average  which  is 
representative  for  over  2,500  of  the  establishments  in  the  state 
would  be  approximately  correct  for  all. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  reporting  to  the 
United  States  Labor  Dopartment  2,079  were  retail  only,  and 
2,428  were  principally  retail,  and  67  more  were  retail  and 
wholesale.  Only  16  or  about  65/100  of  1%  were  wholesale 
establishments.  The  average  size  of  these  establishments  in 
point  of  capital,  number  of  proprietors  and  employes,  etc.,  is 
probably  not  above  the  average  of  all  establishments  in  the 
state,  but  rather  below  it  if  anything. 

The  total  capital  owned  by  the  2,511  establishments  was 
$4,556,292,  of  which  $2,680,648  was  in  real  estate,  $419,727 
in  fixtures  and  $1,455,917  in  sundries.  The  total  rented  cap- 
ital of  the  2,511  establishments  was  reported  as  $5,091,074,  of 
wliich  $4,864,281  was  real  estate  and  $226,793  fixtures. 
Tlie  total  capital  employed,  both  owned  and  rented,  was 
$9,647,366,  of  which  $7,544,929  or  78.2%  was  invested  in 
real  estate,  $646,520  or. 6.7%  in  fixtures  and  $1,455,917  or 
15.1%  in  sundries.  Of  all  the  real  estate  employed  35.6% 
was  owned,  of  the  fixtures  65%  and  of  the  sundries  100%. 
.  The  average  total  amiount  of  property  employed,  either 
owned  or  rented,  per  establishment  was  about  $3,840;  the 
average  amount  in  real  estate  about  $3,010,  in  fixtures  about 
$250,  and  in  sundries  about  $580. 

The  total  annual  taxes  on  property  paid  by  the  2,511  estab- 
lishments reporting  was  $170,485 ;  $144,622  on  real  estate,  and 
$25,863  on  personal  property.  The  average  property  tax 
paid  annually  per  establishment  was  therefore  about  $68. 

The  total  annual  rental  paid  on  rented  property  was 
$483,565,  principally  on  real  estata  The  average  annual 
rental  per  establishment  amounted  to  about  $192.50. 

The  total  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members  for 
2,511  establishments  was  2,735  or  an  average  of  1.09  persons 
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per  establishment/  The  total  average  number  of  employes  re- 
quired by  the  2,511  establishments  was  2,105  or  an  average 
of  .86  persons  per  establishment  The  total  average  number 
of  persons  botli  proprietors  and  employes  engaged  in  the  liquor 
traffic  fwasi  therefore  1.95  ^por  establishment  Acootrding  to 
the  returns  the  nurabei*  of  persons  actually  employed  was  over 
32  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  number  of  persons  reported  as  re- 
quired. But  it  would  appear  that  the  former  figure  is  the 
more  significant  as  it  is  based  on  actualities  whei-eas  the  num- 
ber required  ia  probably  largely  based  on  estimates. 


Table  XL — Product  and  taxation  for    Wisconsin  and  per  cent,  of 
total  produced  in  U,  iS'. 


1890 
1891 
1892 

lim 

189*. 

18a), 
I8ir», 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900, 
1901. 
1902, 
1903, 


Distilled  Spirits. 


Production,  gallons.      Tax  paid- 


Por  cent. 

•    .8166 

527,678 

.7170 

528.316 

.732:1 

5.9,474 

.7736 

6i>9,410 

1.3831 

l,230,r)78 

1.8010 

1,352.223 

2.1756 

1,477,01M) 

1.8.VI9 

1,239,283 

1.836.-) 

1,498,688 

2.4494 

1,904,401 

2.4091 

2,218,147 

2.r>iw» 

2,426,H13 

2.3063 

2,849.027 

1.9414 

2,216,341 

$067 

597 

♦HV8, 

73  i 

1.179 

1,43S, 

1,755, 

l..')20 

1,6K> 

2.431 

2,616, 

2,923, 

2, 793, 

2,. 565 


,021.17 
,534.44 

692.77 
.7.58  87 
,4til.92 
306.89 
021.58 
,W>5..52 
,579.23 
,867.52 
848.87 
83S.10 
t!80.7i 
,864.aj 


Fermented  Liquors. 


Production,  barrels. 


Per  cpnt. 

•  7.4617 
8.0785 
8.1570 
8.6518 
8.6;W.3 
8.3097 
7. 8846 
7.6938 
7.5972 
7.6059 
7  9988 
7.9C02 

8.2;n3 

8.20!j6 


2,067,961 
2,477,834 
2,631,783 
3,019,022 
2.908,461 
2,807.001 
2, 851,. 334 
2,673,948 
2..SS6,502 
2. 841).  233 
3,205.2«w 
3,240,714 
8. 70.),  046 
3,884),49() 


Tax  paid. 


$1,940 
2,:*)7, 
2,4.50 
2,810, 
2,712, 
2,629, 
2  MS 
2,498, 
3,002, 
5,221, 
5,881, 
5,978, 
5.9S4, 
3,900, 


,689.98 
649.66 
,148.62 
,077.64 
140.01 
246.01 
745.. 51 
:U1.08 
079.86 
,022.07 
748.50 
076.. 53 
814.63 
372.11 


*  Per  cent,  of  total  rallied  b}'  taxation  in  U.  S. 


Table  XII. — Per  cent,  of  emj^lojjes  cashing 
ies,  saloonSy  etc. 

pay-checks 

at  grocer- 

Saloons. 

Groceries. 

Savinf?s 

banks. 

Total. 

SavinfTS  bankf,  otc.,  by- 
nationalities  Milw'ukee 
Uun»!ariaus  and  Poles  .. 

100 
61 
.3,5 
115 

58.5 

100 

(rermans    ....           

36 
65 
41.5 

100 

Enplish  and  Anicricans. . 
Scotch  and  Iri.-«h 

Total 

........... 

lOi) 
100 

100 
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Tablb  XIII. 


SUte. 

County. 

Municipal. 

ToUj. 

License  fees  or  special 
taxes 

is.a'iooo 

338  22 

$1,431,607  H9 
5,440  29 

41. 435  fi47  80 

Fines  collected 

ToUl  revenue  ;col 
lected 

13,620  84 

y,3iw  35 

Federal  tax  on  manufac- 
tm>o .,., 

Total  state.county, 
raanicipal     and 
federal  govern't . 



$1,445,047  24 
4,418,767  09 

15,863,814  IZ 


Table  XIV.— Summary  of  capital  invested,  (axes  and  rent  paid, 
and  persons  tn  Wisoonsin  engaged  in  each  class  of  liquor  traffic, 
1896, 


Retail  only  ... 

Betail  and  other 

^Vholesale  only  . 

Wholesale     and 
other. 

R<)taU  and 
wholesale — 

Retail,  whole- 
sale, etc 

ToUl 


55 

0-e 


2,079 

349 

13 

3 

64 

3 

2,511 


Capital. 


Ou^ned, 


Real 
estate. 


$1,931,161 
458,194 
72,500 

2,300 

215,043 

1,550 


fix-         Sun- 
tures.      dries. 


$294,982 
77, 4  A) 
6,i:»i) 

12.- 

40,890 

160 


$2,680,648  $419,727 


Total. 


$478,386  $2,704,529 
\H,r.H       (i30,0o2 


233,770. 

11,500 

635,768 

2,050 

$1,455,917 


812,425 
13,825 
891,701 
3,760 
$4,556,292 


Rented. 


Real 

estate. 


$3,984,955 

522,376 

41,500 

10,200 

303,8.-)0 

1,400 


$180,070 
45,02:3 


Fix- 
tures. 


Total. 


1,700 


$4,165,025 
567,3i>9 
41,500 

10,2C0 

305,5.)0 

l,40a 


$4 ,8(>1 ,  281  ^$226, 793  $5 ,091 ,074 


Tablb  XIV.— Continued. 


Afffsreflrate 
Capital. 


Yearly  Taxes. 


Real 
estate. 


$6,869,554  $113,208 

1,197,451      18.515 

353,925 

24,025 

1,197,251 

5,1601 


2,303 

273 

10,278 

45 


Per- 
sonal 
prop- 
erty. 


Total. 


Rent 
paid 
during 
the 
year. 


I    Proprietors 
I      and  firm 
members. 


I 


$11, 712  $1 24 ,920  $102, 40«  2 .  123 
2,47 1 1     20,992     49,8<X4  |     393 
4,999 
482 
19,011 
811 


2,r9B 

2a) 

8,733 


4,94511 
1,0(X)" 


15tl, 


76  2,m» 
10     40.'^ 


21 
8 

4 


Average  Employes  During 
Year. 


Number  act- ! 
ually  empl'd.. 


9»54 
325 


1451,109 
108,    4;« 


24H 
4 


Number  re- 
quired. 


$9,647,366  $144, 622 j$25, 863  $170,485'$483,5(55||2,647|    88  2,735||l,«08|  557^2,165 


934 
182 

241' 


1,432,  201 


1.090 
''21' 
"68 

4 
215 

3 

1,639 


The  totals  given  here  are  only  for  the  establishments  in  Wisconsin  from  which  reports 
were  secured  by  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau . 
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LAW    AUTHORIZING    PRBStENT    INVESTIGATION. 

Chapter  418 — ^Laws  of  1903. 

AN  AOT  tio  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquoi*s. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Statistics  of  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Seotion  1.  The  commissioner  of  lal)or  and  industrial  statis- 
tics is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  collect  and  publish  all 
available  facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  oi'  intoxicating  liquors  used  as 
beverages  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Penalty.  Section  2.  The  refusal  of  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer or  employe  of  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  of  said 
liquors  to  answer  the  questions,  required  by  said  commissioner 
under  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  a  misde- 
meanor, and  said  dealer  or  employe  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  tliirty  days,  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Section  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 
Approved  May  22,  1903. 
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SimMAHY    OF   STATUTIES    BEIATIVE   TO    THE 

GEAJfTING  OF  LIQUOR  LIOEN"SBS  IN 

WISCONSIN. 

Ea^  town  board,  village  board  and  common  council  may 
grant  licenses,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  such  persons  as 
they  deem  proper  for  tlie  puipooe  of  selling  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors  in  their  respective  towns,  villages  or  cities, 
on  the  condition  tiiat  they  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  town,  vil- 
lage or  city  a  bond  for  $500,  with  at  least  twt)  sureties,  condi- 
tioned on  the  faithful  observance  of  law.  The  sum  to  be  paid 
for  such  license  shall  be  (subject  to  the  right  of  increase  as 
provided  by  law)  in  towns  having  within  their  boundaries  no 
city  or  village,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  or  more,  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  all 
cities  and  villages  and  other  towns,  two  hundred  dollars,  ex- 
cept for  registered  pharniiacists,  who  may  be  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors  in  amounts  less  than  one  gallon  f. 
nal,  mechanical  or  scientific  purposes,  and  not  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  on  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  for  such  permit 
In  case  no  such  peilnit  is  granted,  the  pharmacist  may  sell 
such  liquor  only  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  The 
pharmacist  to  whom  a  permit  has  been  issued  must  maintain 
a  record  of  the  date,  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor  sold  and  the 
person  to  whom  sold  and  this  record  must  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  board  or  council  w^hich  granted  the  permit 

Special  elections  may  be  held  in  cities,  villages  and  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
For  this  purpose,  the  clerk  on  a  request  in  writing  signed  by 
twelve  electors  of  the  city,  village  or  town,  shall  give  notice  of 
suph  special  election.  Such  elections,  which  are  subject  to 
the  rules  pertaining  to  gemoi'al  elections  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, must  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September ;  no  other 
question  can  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  same  time ;  and 
no  such  elections  can  be  held  of  toner  than  once  in  three  years. 
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At  such  special  elections  in  to\^ais  where  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
license  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  dollars  the  electors  may  increase 
such  sum  to  either  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  four  hun- 
dred dollar's;  and  in  all  cities,  villages  and  towns  wherein  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  licenses  is  fixed  at  two  hundred  dollars  tliey 
may  increase  such  sum  to  either  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
or  five  hundred  dollars.  The  ballots  have  printed  upon  them 
each  of  the  sums  which  may  bo  voted  for,  that  is,  either  of  the 
several  sums  of  one  hundred  dollai-s,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  four  hundred  dollars,  in  the  class  of  to^^ms  first  named, 
and  either  of  the  sums  of  two  hundred  dollars,  tliree  hundroxl 
and  fifty  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars  in  all  cities,  villages 
and  otlier  to\\nia  The  sum  receiving  Uie  highest  nimiber  of 
votes  at  such  election  is  the  siun  to  be  paid  foi*  licenses  until 
changed  by  anotlier  election.  If  the  highest  amount  voted  for 
on  the  ballot  dees  not  receive  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  then 
tlie  votes  cast  for  such  amount  are  consiiderod  as  having  been 
cast  for  the  next  lower  amotint  and  are  so  counted,  in  case  of 
a  tie  vote  upon  the  lowest  and  highest  amount  voted  for,  and 
there  are  no  votes  cast  for  the  medium  sum,  such  medium  sum 
is  oonsideiXHl  tlie  sum  to  he  paid  for  licenses.  These  provisions 
are  not  to  be  construed  to  diminish  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  such 
license  in  any  city  or  village  as  fixed  in  the  charter  or  ordi- 
nances thereof. 

Wlienever  a  number  of  electors  in  any  city,  town  or  village 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  or  more  than  ton  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  therein  ca.«t  for  the  governor  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  present  to  the  clerk  thereof  a  written  petition 
signed  by  them  asking  to  have  submitted  the  question  whether 
or  not  licciL^es  shall  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  to  be  dnink  on  the  premises,  the  clerk  shall  make 
an  order  to  have  that  question  submitted  to  the  electors,  the 
(flection  to  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  follow^ing 
the  date  of  the  order.  Tlu^so  elections  are  held  and  the  returns 
canvassed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  elecitions  arc  conducted. 
If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  at  such  election  are  against  li- 
censes it  becomes  unlawful  to  deal  in  liquors  in  such  city,  town 
or  village,  and  any  licenp<>  granted  for  the  sale  of  liquors  while 
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the  result  of  tliat  vote  romains  unreversed  is  void ;  but  if  the 
majority  of  the  votes  are  in  favor  of  licenses,  then  the  city, 
town  or  village  nuay  grant  sneh  licenses, 

A  method  for  the  exclusion  of  saloons  from  territory  seeking 
annexation  to  any  city  of  the  second,  tJiird  or  fourth  class  is 
furnished  in  a  lar  ^  which  provides  that  when  a  petition  for  an- 
nexation is  presented  to  the  common  council  and  praying  that 
such  territory  be  without  license,  no  license  shall  be  grante<l 
within  that  territory  if  annexed,  until  'the  question  of  license 
or  no  license  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to  tlie  electors  of 
that  territory  at  a  special  meeting  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  ward  election,  and  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  on  the 
quefltion  must  be  in  favor  of  licenses  in  order  to  permit  the 
c  '  niHl  t^)  grant  any  within  that  territory. 


METHOD   OF   PRESENT   INQXHRY. 

The  present  inquiry  into  the  liquor  traffic  in  Wisconsin  aims 
to  take  into  consideration  only  a  few  of  tlie  leading  facts  with 
reference  to  the  retail  distribution  of  liquors.  Among  these 
are  the  application  of  the  local  .option  law,  high  and  low  rates 
of  license,  number  and  distribution  of  saloons  witii  reference 
to  the  numbers  and  density  of  population,  etc.  While,  under 
tlie  law  autliorizing  this  investigation,  it  appears  that  tlie  de- 
partment is  empowered  to  inquire  into  other  phases  of  this  in- 
tricate question,  it  was  telieved  that  tlie  time  which  oould  be 
devoted  to  tlie  present  inquiry,  would  be  more  profitably  de- 
voted and  more  practical  results  obtained  tjhrough  research 
along  the  lines  above  laid  do\vii.  While  the  law  aims  to  em- 
power the  bureau  to  compel  information  from  jx^ji-sotis  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  it  seemed 
unadvisable  to  pursue  this  course  for  the  present  inquiry,  at 
least.  More  reliable  information  of  a  most  important  charac- 
ter was  foimd  to  be  far  more  readily  obtainable  from  otlicr 
sources  than  those  designated  in  the  law.  Asi  this  infonnation 
had  not  been  hitherto  collected  and  oompile<l,  and  as  it  would 
no    doubt  furnish    abundant    material    for  the    consideration 
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which  could  be  properly  devoted  to  the  subject  at  the  present 
time,  it  was  decided  to  narrow  the  lines  of  investigation  some^ 
what  within  the  limits  suggested  by  the  statute. 

The  infonnation  here  collected  and  publislied  for  the  first 
time,  taken  apart  from  the  other  matter  which  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  in  connection,  may  be  fitly  described  as  a  census  of 
saloon  licensee  in  Wisconsin.  The  source  of  the  'statistics  of 
whidi  this  census  is  composed  is  almost  'wholly  official  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  returns  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  reli- 
able. 

To  obtain  this  information,  short  circular  letters  were  pre- 
pared and  sent  \vith  inquiry  blanks  to  each  of  1,428  to\vn, 
city,  and  village  clerks  of  the  stata  In  order  to  secure  com- 
plete and  prompt  returns,  the  blanks  were  worded  so  as  to  make 
the  replies  as  brief  and  simple  as  possible.  The  questions 
asked  were:  1st,  the  number  of  saloon  lioonses  in  force  in  the 
corporate  limits  of  each  corporation,  in  January,  1905 ;  2d,  the 
rate  of  license ;  and  3d,  if  no  licensee  were  in  force,  what  was 
the  reason  for  such  condition.  To  most  of  tliese  inquiries, 
prompt  replies  were  received.  In  very  many  oases,  however, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  send  a  second  blank,  and  in  several  in- 
stances, even  a  third  request  if  or  this  infonnation  was  necesr 
sary.  In  this  manner,  however,  returns  were  obtained  for  all 
but  about  fourteen  to^vns  and  four  villages.  Further  efforts 
were  made  to  complete  the  returns  by  similar  inquiries  sent  to 
the  nearest  newspaper  and  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  the  delinquents  were  located.  This  effort  met  with  only 
qualified  success,  netting,  finally,  returns  for  seven  towns  and 
two  villages.  Thus  there  i-emain  unreported  five  towns  and 
two  villages,  witli  a  total  population  of  5,339.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  to^vns  and  villages  and  the  Indian  reseiTa- 
tions,  the  statistics  herein  pi-cscnted  aro  complete  for  the  entire 
population  and  area  of  the  state. 

The  returns  tliiis  obtained  were  readily  classified  into  three 
principal  classes.  One  of  tlieso  classes  comprises  the  cities, 
villages,  and  to^vns  granting  license;  one  the  cities,  villages, 
and  towns  in  which  "Ko  license"  has  been  voted  under  the  lo- 
cal option  law,  and  the  third,  cities,  villages,  and  toAvns  having 
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no  application  for  license.  The  first  class  is  sharply  defined 
and  there  is  little  rcx>m  for  error  in  tliis  division,  although  mis- 
takes of  fact  may  appear  in  a  few  instances  in  the  original  re- 
turns. Between  the  remaining  two  classes,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation was  not  always  sharply  drawn-  In  seme  instances 
it  w^  indeed  difiieult  to  determine  from  the  replies  whether 
absence  of  license  was  because  of  a  vote  under  local  option 
laws,  or  merely  because  of  no  application  for  license.  More- 
over^ it  appeared  from  tlie  replies  that  in  several  instances  the 
lack  of  applications  for  license  was  duo  to  a  generally  accepted 
belief  that  anti-saloon  sentiment  in  the  community  was  of  such 
force  as  to  make  the  business  unprofitable,  or  to  a  settled  public 
policy  of  electing  a  town  board  which  would  refuse  to  grant  li- 
cense on  application-  Thus  it  is  seen  that  absence  of  saloon 
license  is  often  due  to  forces  of  public  sentiment  expressed 
ofchenvise  than  through  the  local  option  law.  Tn  compilation 
of  the  returns,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  class  the  several  cities, 
villages,  and  towns  with  as  little  error  as  possible.  In  all  cases 
where  it  was  impossible  to  determine  between  "No  license" 
because  of  a  local  oi)tion  vote  and  no  license  because  of  no  ap- 
plication, the  latter  daas  was  given  tlio  preference.  In  this 
way^^  the  first  two  classes  are  fairly  reliable  and  correct  except 
for  possible  shortages  in  the  second  class.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, is  mict  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  careful  examination  of 
both  non-license  classes  with  reference  to  the  principal  facts 
bearing  upon  the  situation  in  each  case  as  determined 
from  other  sources.  Cliief  among  these  coni>iderations  are 
density  of  population,  nearness  of  licensing  cities,  villages,  or 
to\\Tis,  and  nearness  of  post-offices,  railroad  stations,  villages, 
or  centers  of  population  not  licensing. 

The  returns  from  the  city,  village,  and  town  clerks  n^^wrted 
the  niunber  of  saloon  licenses  in  foi-cc,  January',  1905.  The 
latest  census  of  the  state  (when  those  returns  were  comph^tod) 
was  tJie  federal  census  of  1900.  During  the  intcr\^ening  time 
tliere  has  been  a  vory  considerable  incrc<aso  in  the  population 
in  some  parts  of  tlio  states.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  lil)eral 
allo^vances  must  be  made  in  comparinnr  the  average  population 
per  license,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  state,  wlu^ii  this  average 
13— L. 
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is  based  on  the  population  of  each  given  locality  in  the  year 
1900  and  the  nnmber  of  licenses  in  force  in  1904-5.  Particu- 
larly in  reference  to  localities  in  the  northern  counties  must 
this  caution  be  observed. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  in  the  towTiships  in  the  several  classes  and  localities,  the 
same  difficulty  is  encountered.  Tlie  average  hei'e  arrived  at 
is  approximately  the  average  |X)pulation  per  square  mile  in 
1900  rather  than  the  average  at  tlie  time  when  the  given  num- 
ber of  licenses  were  in  force.  For  comparative  purposes,  these 
objections,  fortimately,  are  of  much  less  force  as  regards  the 
Eastem,  Southern  and  Soutlnvesteni  counties  of  the  state 
which  represent  a  little  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  Witih  possibly  liere  and  there  an  excep- 
tional instance,  comparisons  of  tliese  factors  as  between  the  lo- 
calities above  desiignated  may  l)e  asvsumed  to  ho  reasonably 
representative. 

The  differcTice  between  the  tim^o  of  tliis  inquiiy  and  that 
of  the  last  census  of  jwpulation  then  available  leads  also  to  an- 
other difficulty,  namely  the  ]>opulation  of  new  to\\Tis,  cities, 
and  villages  created  since  1900,  of  which  there  are  a  consider^ 
able  nmnlx^r.  Possibly  ten  ]X5r  cent  of  all  to^^^ls  have  been 
created,  divided,  or  readjusted  with  re^^pect  to  their  bounda- 
ries since  1900.  In  all  such  cases,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  est-ini'ate  or  approximate  the  population-  With  only  one  or 
twio  exceptions,  each  of  these  various  civil  divisions  cast  a 
separaite  vote  at  the  last  general  election.  In  order  to  have 
an  estimate  of  the  population  in  all  such  crises,  tlie  total  popu- 
lation of  tlie  given  territory,  as  enumerated  in  the  last  census, 
was  prorated  to  the  various  civil  divisions  in.  proj^ortion  to  the 
t/>tal  number  of  votes  ]xJled  by  each  at  the  last  general  election. 
Tlius,  by  way  of  illnstration : 

To\vn  A  had,  in  1900,  1,000  iv>pulation. 

Rubsoquently,  t>own  B  was  created  by  division  of  tovm  A. 

At  the  general  election,  1904,  town  A  cast  100  votes  and 
tewTi  B,  100  votes. 

The  e-tiinat<Ml  population  of  the  present  territory  of  tovra  A, 
in  1900,  is  500. 
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T!he  eetmjiated  population  of  the  present  territory  of  town  B, 
in  190O,  is  500.    . 

Again : 

Towtti  A  had,  in  1900,  1,500  population. 

Town  B  had,  in  1900,  2,000  population. 

Subsequently,  village  C  was  created  out  of  the  territory  on 
the  boundary  of  the  two  towns,  A  and  B. 

At  the  general  election,  1904,  town  A  cast  200  votes,  town 
B,  300  votes^  and  village  C,  200  votes. 

The  total  population  of  the  enitire  territory  in  1900  was 
3,500,  the  total  vote  cast  in  1904-,  TOO. 

The  proportions,  therefore,  stand  as  follows: 

Pop.  (est)  town  A  :  3,500  ::  200  :  700  -=  1,000. 

Pop.  (est)  town  B  :  3,500  ::  300  :  700  =  1,500. 

Pop.  (eet)  village  O  :  3,500  ::  200  :  700  =  1000. 

For  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  state,  at  least,  it  is  be- 
lieved this  method  of  distributing  the  population  to'  reorgan- 
ized or  newly  organized  corporations  is  suflScientiy  accurate  for 
all  ooanparative  purposes.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  a 
separate  vote  was  not  cast  by  new  towns  at  tlie  last  general 
elecftion,  or  lihe  articles  of  incorporation  had  not  yet  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  license  returns  frona.  the  new 
towns  were  added  to  the  returns  from  the  original  towns  and 
no  further  account  of  the  new  towns  taken. 

The  areas  of  the  several  townships  on  which  the  density  of 
population  was  computed  were  approximated  from  the  recorded 
county  plats  and  the  ordinances  of  incorporation  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I^o  attempt  is  made  to  esti- 
miate  the  density  of  population  in  cities  and  villages.  ®uch 
computations  would  be  open  to  so  great  liabilities  of  error  that 
the  attempt  would  be  impracticable  and  the  results,  if  ob- 
tained, of  little  signifiicance. 

It  appeared  upon  first  tabulation  of  the  license  returns  that 
in  lihe  matter  of  saloon  license  and  rates  of  license,  particu- 
larly outside  of  cities  and  villages,  there  wore  marked  differ- 
ences bet^''een  various  sections  of  the  state.  Ktofughly,  the 
stiaite  was  divided  into  three  sections,  throughout  each  of 
which  there  were  common  characteristics,  not  found,  or  found 
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in  a  very  different  degree  in  other  divisions.  Of  course,  no 
such  lines  of  demaitation  could  be  sharply  and  definitely 
drawn  so  as  to  include  in  a  compact  group  all  examples  of  a 
given  type  and  to  exclude  all  of  anoAer.  But  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  by  following  county  lines,  compact  divisions  could 
be  made  in  which  certain  conditions  appeared  to  be  typical. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  division  itself  and  the  study  of  the 
various  divisions.  The  three  divisions  as  laid  out  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eastern  division  counties:  Brown,  Calumet^  Dodge,  Door, 
Fond  du  Lao,  Jefferson,  Kenosha,  Kewaimee,  Manitowoc, 
Marinette,  Milwaukee,  Oconto,  Outagamde,  Cteaukee,  Racine, 
Shawano,  Sheboygan,  Walworth,  Washington,  Waukesha,  Win- 
nebago; in  all  twenty-one  counties.  Tliis  division  may  be 
roughly  described  as  composed  of  the  two  eastern  tiers  of 
counties  and  part  of  the  third.  For  the  most  part,  the  westr 
ern  boundaty  of  this  division  lies  near  the  twelfth  division  of 
longituda 

Southwestern  division  counties:  Adams>  B'uffalo,  Colum- 
bia, Crawford,  Dane,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Grant,  Green,  Green 
Lake,  Iowa,  Juneau,  La  Crosse,  Lafayette,  Marquette,  Mon- 
roe, Pepin,  Pierce,  Richland,  Bock,  St.  Croix,  Sauk,  Trempea- 
leau, Vernon,  Waushara;  in  all  twenty-five  counties.  This 
area  may  be  roughly  described  as  that  part  of  the  state  lying 
south  and  west  of  a  line  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  the  Falls  of 
the  St  Croix  Eivcr,  with  the  exception  of  Jackson  county. 

Northern  division  counties  are  Ashland,  Baaron,  Bayfield, 
Burnett,  Chippewa,  Clark,  Douglas,  Florence,  Forest,  Rusk, 
Iron,  Jackson,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Maradion,  Oneida,  Polk, 
Portag^  Price,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  Vilas,  Washburn,  Waupaca, 
Wood ;  in  all  twenty-five  coimties.  This  division  embraces  the 
area  not  included  in  the  other  two  divisions. 

As  already  stated,  these  lines  do  not  strictly  define  all  ex- 
amples of  particular  conditions  in  any  case  within  any  partic- 
ular division.  But  in  each  division  certain  characteristics  prch 
dominate  to  such  a  degree  and  differences  from  the  remaining 
divisions  are  so  marked  as  to  make  Llie  separate  presentation 
of  tlie  facts  as  to  each  division  not  only  warrantable  but  highly 
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profitable.  It  is  true  that  the  division  is  not  ideal.  No 
ideal  geographical  division  oould  be  made  that  -would  be  of 
any  advantage.  In  no  case  can  any  general  statement 
bo  made  about  conditions  of  any  division  to  which  there  will 
not  be  important  jexceptioina  But  with  tlhe  dertailed  tables 
herewith  appended,  no  one  need  be  led  into  serious  error  by 
taking  the  generalizations  too  literally.  Meanwhile,  the  gen- 
eralizations themselves  are  most  valuable.  They  bespeak  the 
moet  important,  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  each  division.  By  oomparison  of  the 
coiTesponding  conditions  between  the  various  divisions  of  the 
state,  these  characteristics  become  emphasized  and  the  conclu- 
sions take  on  added  significance.  It  is  almtost  an  axiom  in 
the  analysis  of  large  bodies  of  figures^  that  statistical  informa- 
tion is  at  its  best  only  when  it  is  comparative.  Since  there 
has  not  been  published  any  similar  official  investigation,  com- 
parison with  former  conditions  here,  or  present  or  former  con- 
ditions elsewhere,  was  impoesibla  The  next  best  thing  was 
to  divide  the  state  and  compare  the  divisions  one  with  another. 
In  the  analysis  of  these  returns  so  much  space  will  necessarily 
be  occupied  in  stating  general  facts  about  the  several  divisions 
and  the  state  as  a  whole  that  little  specific  account  can  be 
taken  of  the  many  exceptions  to  these  generalizations.  In  this 
sort  of  discussion,  a  single  representative  average  is  more  im- 
portant and  more  expressive  than  several  contrary  details  which 
are  necessarily  effaced  in  the  average  itself. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  in  writing  the  foregoing  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  this  investigation  to  lay  bare  the  entire 
source  and  nature  of  the  conclusions  herein  offered  in  order 
that  they  may  be  taken  at  their  true  worth.  The  appended 
tables  give  in  full  the  detailed  statistics  upon  which  the  results 
and  sumimarics  are  based. 
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RESULTS  OF  INQUIRY. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SUMMARY  TABI-ES. 

No  particular  sequonc©  of  order  or  importance  is  dictated 
by  the  eharactor  of  the  facts  to  be  presented..  The  analysis 
of  these  statistics  may,  therefore,  properly  follow  approximately 
the  lines  which  were  found  most  convenient  in  arranging  tlie 
tabulations.  The  interdependence  of  the  facts  offered  is  not 
intricate  and  tliere  is  little  diance  for  confusion.  The  de- 
tailed matter  of  the  several  summary  tables  is  presented  fii*st 
in  the  order  of  the  tables.  The  most  important  feature©  of  this 
analysis  will  then  be  brought  togetlier  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral conclusion. 

CITIES  AND  VILLAGES  HAVING   LICENSES  IN  FORCE. 

The  total  number  of  cities  and  villages  rejwrtiug  licenses  in 
foi\3e  is  296.  Of  tliis  number  113,  or  38.2%,  are  cities  and 
183,  or  Gl.8%  are  villages.  With  reference  to  location  these 
cities  and  villages  are  distributed  as  follows:  Eiastem  divi- 
sion counties,  45  cities,  55  villages;  Southwestern  division 
counties,  42  cities,  85  villages;  Northern  division  counties,  26 
cities,  43  villages. 

The  muniber  of  cities  and  villages  having  the  various  rates 
for  saloon  license  are  as  follows:  minimum  rate,  187  cities 
and  villages,  or  63.2%  of  all;  medium  rate,  14  cities  and  vil- 
lages, or  4.7%  of  all;  and  maximum  rate,  95  cities  and  vil> 
lagos,  or  32.1%  of  all  cities  and  villages  granting  licenses. 

In  tlie  iiistem  division  counties,  83  cities  and  villages,  or 
83%  of  all  li(»eiising  cities  and  villages  of  this  division  have 
the  minimum  rate  for  license.  In  tlie  Sbuthwesteni  divi- 
sion counties,  62  cities  and  villages,  or  48.9%  of  all  in  the 
division  have  the  minimum  rate.  In  the  Northern  division 
counties,  the  nHniniiun  rate  niaintiiin,s  in  42  cities  and  vil- 
lages, or  61%  of  all  licensing  cities  and  villages  in  the  divi- 
sion.    The  medium  rate  of  license,  as  designated  by  statute. 
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is  in  forco  in  6nly  a  coinpai''atively  small  number  of  cities  and 
villages;  2  in  the  Eastern  division  eountioa,  8  in  the  South 
Western,  and  4  in  the  Northern.  Out  of  100  liccousing  cities 
and  villages  in  the  Eastern  division  counties,  only  16  have 
voted  for  the  maximum  rate  of  license  under  the  law.  In 
tlie  Southwestern  division  counties,  however,  the  maximum 
rate  prevails  in  57  cities  and  villages,  or  nearly  45%  of  all 
liceniiing  cities  and  villages  in  these  counties.  In  the  North- 
em  division  counties  tlie  numl>er  of  maximum  license  cities 
and  villages  is  23,  or  33.2%  of  all  licensing  cities  and  villager 
in  these  counties. 

Minimum  rate  of  liceTi&c  is  the  most  common  among  the 
cities  and  villages  of  all  ijarts  of  the  state.  In  the  Eastern 
counties,  more  tlian  four^fifths  of  the  cities  and  villages  have 
the  minimum  rate.  In  the  Southwestern  counties,  the  citic:* 
and  villages  having  the  minimum  rate  are  only  a  little 
more  numerous  than  those  having  the  maximum  rate.  In 
the  Northern  counties,  tlie  proi>ortions  are  approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  state  a.^  a  whole.  These  variations,  between 
the  divisions  are  much  smaller,  however,  where  the  number 
of  licenses  at  the  various  rates  is  the  basis  for  considei-ation, 
it  appearing  that  the  high  license  cities  and  Ullages  of  the 
Soutliwcsfeoni  comities  are  tliose  which,  on  the  average,  gi'ant 
the  smallest  number  of  licenses  each.  The  rox^erse  api)cars  to 
bo  true  for  the  Northern  counties,  where  the  maximum  rate 
is  in  force  in  most  of  the  hirger  cities. 

Tlie  total  nmnl)er  of  saloon  licenses  in  force  in  2t)G  cities 
and  villages  is  6,289.  Of  this  number,  4,03G,  or  (54.2%,  are 
in  force  in  cities  and  villages  in  Eiislern  counties ;  1,220,  or 
19.4%,  in  cities  and  villages  in  Soutlnn^storiL  counties;  and 
1,030,  or  IG.4%,  in  cities  and  villagas  in  Northern  counties.  Of 
the  totiil  nimiber  of  lict^iises  in  force  in  citi(^  and  village-^, 
5,153,  or  S2%,  are  at  the  minimum  rate;  IK),  or  1.8%,  at 
tlio  mediimi  rate,  and  1,020,  or  IC.2%,  at  the  maximum  rate. 
ITie  average  numl)er  of  liceiL^^es  each  grantt^l  by  cities  and 
villages  having  the  mininnim  rate  is  over  2.5  tiiuc^s  as  gix^at 
as  the  average  nimibcr  of  licenses  eadi  for  citii^s  and  villager 
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having  tlio  maximum  rate.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  alone, 
which  has  the  minimum  rate,  grants  more  than  twice  as  many 
saloon  liconscH  as  are  granted  by  all  cities  and  villages  in  the 
state  having  the  maximum  rate  for  license.  Considered  by 
divisioiks,  die  i>roportion  of  licenses  issmod  at  the  various  rates 
is  as  follows:  minimum  rate,  Eastern  counties,  94.8%  of  all 
licenses  in  foixjo  in  cities  and  villages,  Southwestern  coamties, 
G2.8%,  and  Nortliera  counties,  54.3%;  medium  rate,  East- 
em  counties,  .2%,  SoutJiwestem  coimties,  3.8%,  Northern 
counties,  5.9%  ;  maximum  rate,  Eastern  countios,  5%,  South- 
western c(^.untias,  33.4% ;  and  Northern  counties,  39.8%. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Eastern 
countios,  the  minimum  rate  for  license  is  the  rule  prevailing 
with  only  very  few  exceptions.  The  minimimi  rate  licenses 
of  this  division  constitute  nearly  75%  of  all  minimum  rate 
licenses  in  all  cities  and  villages  of  the  state.  In  the  cities, 
and  villages  of  die  Southwiostem  counties,  the  minimum  rate 
licenses  are  nearly  t^vice  as  numerous  as  the  maximum  rate  li- 
censes. -In  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Northern  counties, 
the  ratio  of  minimum  to  maximum  rate  licenses  is  nearly  3 
to  2.  In  all  divisions,  tlie  numibor  of  medium  rate  licenses 
is  comparatively  very  small. 

The  toUil  ])0|)ulation  of  cities  and  villages  granting  license 
was  990,031  at  tlie  last  census.  Of  this  number,  G04,884,  or 
01%,  were  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Eastern  counties; 
225,032,  or  22.7%,  in  those  of  the  Southwestem  counties; 
and  100,115,  or  10.3%,  in  those  of  the  Northern  counties. 

The  average  population  per  license  in  the  cities  and  villages 
granting  license  was  150  for  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Eastern  division  counties,  184  for  tlicse  of  the  Southwestem 
division  counties,  155  for  those  of  the  Northern  division 
counties,  and  157.4  for  all  cities  and  villages  granting  license 
in  the  state.  Of  the  290  cities  and  village;^,  SO,  or  27%,  aver- 
ago  less  than  100  population  per  license;  143,  or  48.3%,  aver- 
ago  100  and  over  but  less  than  200;  44,  or  14.9%,  average  200 
and  over,  but  less  than  300;  and  29,  or  9.8%,  average  300 
and  >>ver.  The  proportion  of  cities  and  fvillagesl  averaging 
more  or  less  than  200  popidation  per  license  does  not  vary 
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materially  betwoon  tlio  several  divisions  of  oounties*  A 
slightly  greater  proportion  in  the  class  averaging  less  than 
200  population  per  license  is  found  in  the  Northern  counties, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  discrepancy  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  here  given  is  for  1900  and  the  number  of 
saloon  licenses  for  1005,  when  the  population  of  some  of  these 
Northern  cities  and  villages  was  very  much  greater  than  at 
the  time  of  the  censua  The  only  other  important  deviation 
from  uniformity  is  that  tlie  proportion  of  cities  and  villages 
having  an  average  population  of  less  tlian  100  per  license  in 
the  SouthA\Tstem  counties  is  roughly  about  one-tliird  less  than 
the  proportion  in  this  same  class  for  cities  and  village©  in  each 
of  the  other  divisions  •  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  foregoing  averages  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  several 
divisions  and  of  the  state  as  a  whole  are  fairly  representative. 


Analytical  summary  of  Table  XV. 
Cities  and  villages  having  liceoses  in  force. 


Hbadinos. 


Total  nnmber  cities  and  Tillages 

'I  otal  number  of  cities 

Total  namber  of  villages 

Namber  of  cities  and  vil.  having  miii.  rate 

Nainber  of  cities  and  vil.  having  med.  rate 

Namber  of  cities  and  vil.  having  max.  rate 

Per  cent.  (»f  cities  and  vil.  having  min.rate.... 

Per  OHnt.  of  cities  and  vil.  having  med.  rate.. 

Per  cent,  of  cities  and  vil.  having  max.  rate.... 
To»al  number  of  licenses 

Namber  of  ]iceM>es  at  min.  rate 

Namberof  licences  at  med.  rate 

Namber  of  licenses  at  max.  rate    

Per  cent,  of  licenses  at  min.  rate 

Percent,  of  li<'ensea  at  med.  rate 

Per  cent  of  licences  at  max.  rate 

Total  population  of  cities  and  villages 

Average  popalaticn  per  license 

Cities  and  v ill Rges  classified  as  to  average  popu- 
lation per  license. 

Number  ha vimrles-t  than  100 

Namber  having  100  but  less  than  200 

Number  having  203  but  less  than  300 

Number  having  300  or  over 

Per  cent,  having  less  than  100 

.  Percent,  havinir  100  but  less  than  200 

I'er  cent,  having  200  but  less  than  300 

Percent,  having  300 or  over 


Divisions. 


Eastern 

South- 
western 

Northern 

counties. 

counties. 

counties. 

100 

127 

69 

45 

42 

-    28 

Tw 

85 

43 

83 

62 

42 

•> 

8 

4 

15 

57 

23 

83 

48  9 

61.0 

9 

6.3 

5.8 

15 

44.8 

33.2 

4,a'% 

1.220 

1.033 

3,»26 

766 

561 

8 

47 

61 

202 

407 

411 

9. .8 

62.8 

54.3 

9 

3.8 

5.9 

5.0 

33.4 

39.8 

(501,884 

225,032 

160,115 

150 

181 

155 

32 

26 

«)«> 

43 

65 

a5 

15 

0[ 

8 

10 

15 

4 

32.0 

20.5 

31.9 

43.0 

51.2 

50.7 

15.0 

16.5 

11.6 

10.0 

11.8 

5  8 

Bute 

as  a 

whole. 


^9r 

113 

183 

187 

14 

95 

63.2 

4.7 

82.1 

6,289 

5,153 

116 

1.020 

82.0 

1.8 

16.2 

190.031 

157.4 


80 

143 

44 

29 

27.0 

48.3 

14.9 

98 


2oa 
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Tablb  XV,— Eastern  Division  Counties. 

Table  showin?  cities  aad  yilU^3  qfraatia?  liceases,  the  number  of  licenses,  the  rate  of 
licaa^e,  popolitioa,  aad  a?ara<e  popa.acioa  per  iieenso. 


Ci  ies  and  yiHages  granting 
license. 


BROWN  CO.- 

Depere«  c 

Greon  Bay,  c. 
Wrightstown, 


CALUMET  CO.- 

Chilton,c 

BrillioD,T..  

Hllbert,  T 

New  Hoistein,  t 


DODGE  CO.- 
Beayer  Dam,o  . 

Horicon,  o 

Junean,  c  ...... 

Mayville,  c.  ... 

Vox  Lake,  t 

Lomira,  y 

L  iwell,  V 

Randolph,  y  ^.. 
RAeseyille,  t  . . . 

Theresa,  v 

Neosho,  V 


DOOR  CO.- 
Sturgeon  Bay,  c . 


FOND  DU  L\C  CO.- 

Fond  du  Lac,  c 

Waapun,  c 

Ripon, c  

Brandon,  v 

Canihellsport,  v 

OakfleJd,  y 

N.  Fooddu  Lac,  v 


JEFFERSON  CO.- 

Jefferson,  o 

Ft.  Atkinson,  c 

Watertown,  c 

Johnson's  Creek,  v  , 
Lake  Mills,  y..)   .... 

Palmyra,  y , 

Waterloo,  v 


KENOSHA  CO.- 
Kenosha,  c 


KEWAUNEE  (0.- 

Algoma,  c 

Kewaunee,  c 

MANITOWOC  CO  - 

Manitowoc,  c , 

Two  Riyerv,  c 

Reedsyille,  v 

Kiel,y 


MARINETTE  CO.- 

Marinette,  c 

Peshtigo,  c 

Coleman,  v 


MILWAUKEE  CO.- 

Milwaukee,  c 

S.  Milwaukee,  c... 

Wauwatosa,  c 

N.  Milwankee,  y.. 
E.  Milwaukee,  y  . . 

C^udahy,  y 

W.  Allis,  y  

WhiteflshBay,  y.. 


No.  of 
licenses. 


19 
117 

8 


14 
11 
6 
9 


11 

16 
7 
7 
3 
4 
6 
6 


23 


100 
8 
12 


21 
8 
57 

5 
4 
4 
11 


15 
13 


HI 
20 
11 
10 


14 

8 


2,100 
43 

8 
13 

6 
29 
31 

2 


Rate. 
Minimum— e. 
Medium— f. 
Maximum— g. 


Population, 

Population 

1900. 

per  license. 

4,038 

213 

18,684 

159 

420 

52 

1,460 

104 

8.M 

77 

497 

8S 

753 

84 

5,128 

160 

1.376 

229 

891 

81 

1,815 

118 

890 

127 

492 

70 

333 

HI 

738 

184 

3H3 

65 

355 

69 

348 

70 

3,372 

147 

15,110 

151 

3,185 

398 

3,818 

318 

663 

331 

635 

80 

648 

212 

1,100 

b5 

2,584 

123 

3,043 

380 

8,437 

148 

623 

125 

1,387 

347 

716 

179 

1,137 

103 

11,606 

184 

1,738 

116 

1,773 

136 

11,786 

146 

3,784 

189 

428 

39 

ii24      . 

92 

1C.195 

311 

2.318 

165 

423 

5S 

285,315 

136 

3,392 

79 

2,842 

3>5 

1,049 

81 

504 

84 

i.avj 

47 

2.4W 

81 

512 

256 
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Table  XV. — Eastern  Division  Covn^tea— Continued. 


CitloH  and  Tillages  granting 
license. 

No.  of 
licenses. 

Bate. 
Minimum— e. 
Medium-f. 
Maximum— g. 

Population , 
1900. 

Population 
per  license. 

OCONTO  00.- 
Oeonto,  0 

37 
8 
7 

74 
34 
11 
5 
10 
10 
4 
4 

17 
30 
6 

18 

137 

2 

17 

5 
7 
7 
6 
4 

17 
97 
7 
3 

8 

6 
6 
11 
4 

3 

4 

15 
19 
12 
4 

17 
44 
3 
3 
10 
10 

23 

27 

125 

6 

7 

e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 
e 

e 
e 

f 

e 

e 
e 

e 

e 
e 

g 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
g 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 

g 

g 
g 

e 
g 
g 

e 
e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 

e 
e 
e 
g 
e 

5,646 
796 
415 

15,085 
5,115 
1,026 
515 
913 
944 
492 
426 

1,626 
3,010 

478 

2,526 

29,102 

520 

1,863 
398 
475 
839 
723 
798 

2,257 
22,962 

1,301 
827 
464 

2,2U 

1,731 

3,405 

613 

642 

945 

1,632 

2,119 

679 

549 

2,880 
7,419 
:i24 
629 
687 
714 

5,589 
5,9.'>4 
28,284 
1,358 
1.042 

152 

Ooonto  Falls,  y 

(i^iilettet  y 

99 
59 

OUTAGAMIE  CO.- 
Appleton,  0 

240 

Kankauna,  c.  

150 

Seymour,  0 

Blaok  Creek,  y 

HortonyiJle,  y 

93 
109 
91 

Little  Ciinte,  y 

94 

Shiuoton,y 

123 

Welcome,  V 

106 

OZAUKEE  CO - 

Cedarburg,c 

Port  Washington,  c 

96 
100 

Grafton,  y 

79 

HACINE  CO.- 
Barlington,  o 

140 

Raoine,c 

UnionGroye,  y 

SHAWANO  CO.- 
Shawano,  c 

218 

260 

110 

Aniwa,  y 

80 

Bimamwood,  y 

68 

Matoon,  y 

120 

Tiverton,  y 

Wittenberg,  y 

120 
199 

SHEBOYGAN  CO.- 

Plymoath,o  ..  

Sheboygan,  c 

132 
287 

Sheboygan  Falls,  y    

186 

Cedar  Groye,  y 

109 

Klkhart  Lake,  y 

58 

WALWORTH  CO.- 

DeJayao,c 

E>khom,  c 

374 
288 

Whitewater,  c 

Ka8.Troy,y 

309 
153 

Geooa  Juuotioo,  v 

214 

Sharon,  V 

236 

WASHINGTON  CO.- 

Hartfo''d,r. 

We8tBend,c 

Kewaskum,y 

Sehleisingeryille,  y 

109 
113 
57 
137 

WAUKESHA  CO- 

Waukesha,  o 

Eagle,y   

Hartland,  y 

Menomonee  Falls,  y 

109 
168 
108 
209 
69 

Pewauke0,  y .... 

71 

WINNEBAGO  CO- 

Mena8ha,c 

Neenab.  0 

243 

350 

Oshkosb    c                 

226 

WrinnAeonnA    v               

226 
149 

TotaU 

4,a% 

3,826 

8 

202 

604,884 

150 

e 

f 
g 

204 
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Table  XV. —Southwestern  Division  Countiey, 

Table  showing  oities  and  yillaffos  granting  licenses,  the  number  of  lioenses,  the  rate  of 
license,  population  and  arerage  population  per  license. 


Cities  and  vi.lages  granting 
licenses. 

No.  of 
licenses. 

Rate. 
Minimnm— e. 
Medium-f. 
Maximnm-g. 

Population 
1900. 

Popnlation 
per  license. 

BUFFALO  CO.- 
Alaia,c 

11 
1 
9 
6 

14 

10 

26 

3 

4 
4 
8 

21 
3 
3 
2 
7 
2 
5 

87 
17 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 

10 
6 

15 

4 
4 

87 
3 

5 
8 
7 
4 
3 
4 
5 
2 
6 
3 
9 

10 
24 

6 

9 

19 

4 

5 
14 

e 
e 
f 
g 

e 
e 

e 
e 
e 

e 

e 

e 
e 

f 

e 
e 

e 
g 
g 
e 
g 
e 

? 
? 

e 

g 

e 
g 
e 
f 

g 
g 

g 
g 
f 

0 

e 

g 
e 
g 
e 

f 
e 

e 
e 

e 
e 
e 

e 

1,201 

254 

1,031 

1,208 

2,349 

1,134 

5,459 

561 

447 

l,06i 

479 

3,232 
243 
445 
322 
680 
338 
471 

19,164 
3,431 
!:85 
466 
628 
280 
515 
902 
697 
938 
443 

5,655 

721 

1,256 

17,517 

947 

1,637 

3,340 

2,403 

611 

696 

434 

1,035 

627 

979 

442 

743 

1,584 

3,927 

559 

720 

4.489 
450 
706 

1,202 

109 

Buffalo,  c 

254 

Fouotain  City,  c 

115 

MondoTi,  c 

201 

COLUMBIA  CO.- 
ColumbuS,  c 

168 

Kilbonro,  c  .'. 

PorcAfre,  c 

113 
210 

Cambria,  v 

187 

Fall  Kiver,  V 

112 

Lodl,  V 

267 

Rio,  V 

00 

CRAWFORD  CO.- 
Prairiedu  Cbieo,  c 

154 

Bell  Center,  v  

81 

OaysMillh.v 

148 

Lynx V. He,  ▼ 

doldiers  (irove,  t 

161 
97 

Stuben.  v 

169 

Waueeka,  ▼ 

91 

DANE  CO.- 

Madison.  c 

iStOUMlltOU,  c 

221 
202 

Bellvilie.  7 

128 

Black  Karth,  V 

155 

Cambridge,  v 

125 

Dane,  ▼ .. 

56 

Deerfleld.v ..'. 

los 

Mazomanie.  ▼ 

Omgon,  V 

Sun  Prairie,  t 

Waunakee,  v 

225 
174 
94 
74 

DUNN  CO.- 
Menomonie,  c 

377 

BAD  CLAIRE  CO- 
Altoona,  c 

180 

Augusta,  c 

314 

Eau  Claire,  c. 

201 

Fairchild,  v 

GRANT  CO.- 
i5osoobel,  c 

316 
327 

Platteeille.  c '.'.[ 

417 

Lancaster,  c 

BloomiogtoD,  V        

843 
153 

I'nba  City,  v 

212 

Potosi,  V 

Kenoimore,  t 

108 
307 

Montfort.  v .' 

314 

CassvilJe,  V 

163 

Hazol  Greeo,  v .'/..' 

147 

Muscoda,  V 

GREEN  CO  - 
Brodhead, c 

82 
158 

Monroe,  c '.*!.!!.* 

163 

Monticello,  v 

93 

NewGJarus,  V 

GREEN  LAKE  CO- 

BerliD.c 

Dartford,T 

80 

236 
112 

Markesan,  v 

141 

Princeton,  ▼ 

86 
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Tablk  XV.— Southwestern  Division  Countfes—Contmued. 


Cities  and  Tillasea  grantiog 
lioensea. 


IOWA  CO.- 

DodKevillA.  e 

Mioeral Point, o  ... 

Highiandf  v 

Linden,T 

Bidflreway,  t 

Cobb,  ▼ 

JUNEAU  CO.- 

Kiroy,c 

Mauston,  o 

New  Lisbon,  o 

Camp  Douglas,  ▼.. 
L/nden  Statioa,  v. 
Wonewoc,  ▼ 

LA  CROSSE  00- 

La  Crosse,  c 

Onala8ka,c 

Bangor,  t 

West  Salem,  ▼ 

LA  FAYErtB  CO.- 

Darlington,  e 

Sticllsbnrg.  c 

Belmont,  v 

Blanohardville,  ▼... 

fi6nton,T 

Gratiot,  ▼ 

MARQUEirE  CO- 

Montelio,  ▼ 

Westfieid,  v  

MONROE  CO.- 

Boarta,  o 

Tbmah,  o 

Cashton.v 

Kendall,  ▼ 

Norwalk,  ▼ 

WUton.  V 

PEPIN  CO.- 

Dorand,  o 

Pepin.  V 

Stockholm,  v 

PIERCE  CO.- 

Prescott,  c 

River  Falls,  c 

Ellsworth,  ▼ 

Maiden  Rock,  v  . . . . 
Spring  Valley. V  — 

RICHLAND  CO  - 

CazenoTia,  ▼ 

Viola,  ▼ 

Lone  Rook,  ▼ 

ROCK  CO.- 

JaiiesTiile,c 

Edgerton,  c  

Beloit.  c 

Orfordville,  ▼ 

Clinton,  v 

ST.  CROIX  CO.- 

Hndson,  c 

New  Ricnmond,  c. 

<ilenwood,c 

Baldwin,  ▼ 

Hammond,  ▼ 


No.  of 
licenses. 


6 
12 
6 
3 
4 
2 


7 
15 
6 
4 

6 

4 


153 
4 
6 
4 


10 


9 
14 
5 
3 
5 
7 


15 
3 

1 


50 
9 

SO 
3 
3 


17 
9 
3 
6 
4 


Rate. 
MinimuVn— e. 
Medinm-f. 
&laximum— g. 


Popnlntion, 
1900. 


1,865 
2,9  1 
913 
543 
412 
810 


1,685 

1,718 

1,014 

432 

S;i4 

811 


28,895 
1,368 


725 


1,806 
1.250 
509 
573 
546 
335 


962 
749 


3,555 
2,810 
510 
460 
357 
400 


1,458 
407 
241 


g 

1,002 

g 

2,006 

g 

l,a52 

g 

304 

e 

1,021 

e 

422 

g 

432 

e 

512 

g 

13,185 

g 

2,192 

e 

10,436 

g 

540 

e 

871 

e 

3,2')9 

e 

1,631 

g 

1,789 

g 

631 

e 

404 

Population 
per  license. 


311 
250 
152 
181 
10» 
155 


241 
114 
169 
108 
56 


342 
105 
181 


226 
156 
109 

95 
182 

48 


96 
93 


S96 

203 
102 
153 
71 
57 


97 
1:^6 
241 


125 
3a) 
117 
304 
113 


141 
144 

85 


264 
244 
348 
146 
290 


192 
181 
596 
105 
101 
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Table  XV. — Southtcestern  Division  Counties -Coutiaued. 


Cities  and  villages  granting 
licenses. 


SAUK  CO.- 

Baraboo,  c 

Reeseborg,  o 

Ableman,  V      

La  VHlle,  V 

Prairie  da  Sao,  ▼... 

Sank  City,  y 

Spring  Green,  v 

TREMPEALEAU  CO 

Arcadia,  v 

Blair,v , 

Eleva,  V 

Oalesville,  v 

Independence,  v  — 

Osseo,  V.  , 

Whitehall.  V 

TremiMialeaa,  t  ..  .. 

VERNON  CO.- 

Stoddard,  ▼ 

Be  Soto.  V ... 

HiUsboro,  V 

WAUSHARA  CO- 

Hancock,  ▼ 

Plainfleld.  v       

Red  Granite,  ▼.... 

Wantoma,  v 

Wild  Rose,  v 

Totals 


No.  of 
llicensea. 


16 
12 
4 

3 

4 
8 
6 


15 
4 
3 
6 

10 
4 
6 
1 


1,220 

766 

47 

407 


Rate. 
Minimum— e. 
Mediam— f. 
Mazimoni— g. 


Population, 
1900. 


5,731 
2,225 
430 
386 
656 
810 
621 


1,273 
438 
870 
862 
630 
472 
600 
609 


380 
387 
785 


513 
728 
372 
624 
390 


Population 
per  license. 


358 
185 
107 
128 
164 
101 
103 


85 
109 
123 
144 

63 
118 
100 
101 


76 
129 
262 


171 
146 
93 
89 
98 


225,032 


184 
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Tablb  XV .-—Northern  Division  Counties. 

Showing  cities  and  yillaffes  granting  licenses.  Dumber  of  licenses,  rate  of  licenses, 
population  and  average  population  per  license 


Cities  and  villages  granting 
licenses. 


ASHLAND  CO.-. 

Ashland,  c 

Bnttemnt,  V 

BARRON  CO.- 

Cnraberland ,  c 

Olietek.o   

Barron,  c 

Rice  Lake,  c 

Cameron,  v 

Turtle  Lake,  v 

BAYFIELD  CO.- 
Washbnrn,  c 

BDENETTCO- 
Grantsburg,  v 

CHIPPEWA  CO- 
Chippewa  Falls,  c    . 

Stanley,  c 

Auburn,  v 

Bloomer,  v 

Boyd,  V 

Cadott,  V 

CLARK  CO.- 

Q-reenwood,  c 

NeiU8ville,c 

Colby,c 

Abbottsford,  V 

Dorchester,  V 

Loyal.  V 

Thorp,  V 

Withee,v , 

DOUGLAS  CC- 
Supenor,  c 

RUSK  CO.- 

Bruce,  v 

Ladysmith,  v 

JACKSON  no.- 

Black  River  Falls,  c 

Alma  Center,  v 

Merrilian,v 

LANGLADE  CO.- 
Antigo,  c 

LINCOLN  CO- 

MerriU,  c 

Tomahawk,  o 

MARATHON  CO,- 

Wausau,  c    

Athens,  v 

Brokaw,  v 

Edgar.  V 

Marathon,  v 

Mosinee,  v 

Spencer,  V , 

Schofield,  V 

ONEIDA  CO.- 
Rhinelander,  c 


No.  of 
licenses. 


90 
9 


16 
8 


19 


49 
10 
3 
11 
B 
8 


3 
15 
8 
10 
8 
9 
8 
3 


140 


31 


40 
38 


62 
8 
1 

12 
9 
5 
3 
3 


Rate. 

Minimum— e. 

Population 

Mediom-f. 

1900. 

Maximum— g. 

g 

13,074 

e 

650 

fr 

1,828 

g 

531 

K 

1,493 

g 

3,002 

ff 

394 

f 

326 

ff 

5,784 

er 

612 

f 

8,094 

g 

2,387 

e 

492 

e     • 

811 

e 

674 

e 

840 

g 

708 

e 

2,104 

e 

667 

e 

443 

e 

631 

e 

645 

e 

838 

e 

290 

31,091 

9DH 

560 


1,938 
458 
739 


5,145 


8,537 
2,291 


12,354 

685 
386 
478 
528 
657 
409 
783 


4,998 


Population 
per  license. 


145 


147 
106 
299 
187 
131 
65 


340 


122 


165 
299 
164 
74 
112 
105 


256 
140 
83 
44 
79 
72 
105 
97 


222 


26 
70 


215 
114 
246 


166 


213 
70 


199 
86 
386 
40 
59 
131 
136 
261 


122 
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Table  XV,— Northern  DlvUion  Cou/iiie*— Continued. 


Cities  and  villages  grrantioK 
lice  D  80  s. 


POLK  CO- 

Amery,  ▼ 

Ontnria.  > 

Clear  Lake,  V  ... 

Frederic,  ▼ 

Osceola,  v 

St.  Croix  Falls, 

PORTAGB  CO.- 
Stevans  Point,  o 
Amherst,  V 

PBICE  co- 
Phillips,  c  

Kennan, ▼ 

Park  Falls,  v  . . . 
Prentice,  v 

TAYLOR  CO.- 

Medford.c 

Bib  Lake,  v 

WASHBURN  CO.- 
Spooner,  T 

WAUPACA  CO  - 
Cliotonville,  c  ... 
New  London,  c. 
Waupaca,  c  — 
Embarrass,  v  .... 

Fremont,  v 

Manawa,  v 

Marion,  ▼ 

Weyauwega,  ▼. 

WOOD  CO.- 

Marshfie.d,  c 

Grand  Rapids,  c 
Auburndale.  V... 
Nekoosa,  v 

Totols 


Rate. 

No.  of 

MiDiroum— e. 

Popolation, 

Popal  >tion 

license?. 

Medinm-f. 
Maximum— g. 

1900. 

per  license. 

5 

g 

905 

181 

S 

e 

173 

57 

3 

f 

527 

176 

6 

e 

US 

32 

3 

ff 

466 

155 

2 

fir 

622 

311 

54 

e 

9,524 

176 

4 

ff 

558 

140 

15 

ff 

1,820 

121 

8 

e 

143 

48 

13 

e 

540 

41 

8 

o 

939 

117 

14 

ff 

1,758 

125 

8 

e 

1,126 

141 

9 

« 

1,142 

127 

12 

e 

1,653 

138 

17 

e 

2,742 

161 

9 

K 

2,912 

324 

2 

e 

270 

i:t> 

4 

e 

263 

66 

7 

e 

7U 

106 

7 

e 

602 

86 

8 

e 

911 

114 

43 

e 

5,040 

117 

2« 

•    e 

4,493 

173 

3 

e 

241 

80 

8 

e 

745 

93 

1.03  J 

16J,115 

155 

TrM 

o 

61 

f 

411 

g 

Tho  total  iniinber  of  cities  ami  villa^(^  in  tho  stato  having 
voted  ^^No  License''  is  21,  of  wliicli  5  are  citias  and  IG  arc 
villages.  Tho  total  jxipnlation  of  tlioso  21  cities  and  villages 
in  1900  Avas  17,738.  Tho  distribution  of  tho^c  "no  license" 
cities  and  villa^c^  by  divisions  is  a  follows:  I^astern  oonnties, 
1  city,  1  village,  total  population,  3,20(S ;  Soutlnvestem  coun- 
ties, 3  citic«  and  14  village^  total  population,  13,G0G;  Xorth- 
cni  counties,  1  city  and  1  village,  tx>tiil  ]X)pulation,  834.  The 
population  of  "no  license"  cities   and  villager   is   distributexl 
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by  divisions  in  the  following  proportions:     Eastern,   18.6%; 
Southweetem,  T6.7% ;  Nofrthem,  4.7%. 


Tabl«  XVL—Anatj^tieal  iummary. 

Cities  and  rlllased  having  voted  "No  Lieeoae.^* 


DifisioM. 

State  as  a 

Head  logs. 

fiastern . 

South  wes^n 

Northern. 

trhole. 

Nnmber  of  cities  and  viUa^s 

Nambar of  cities . 

2 
1 

1 
3,298 

17 

3 

14 

13,6J6 

2 

1 

1 

834 

21 
5 

Namber  of  vill  aires 

PupulatioD  of  cities  aud  villaffes  . 

16 
17. 7» 

Cities  and  villages. 


Eastern  Division  Counties: 
Walworth  County— 

L<iice  Geneva,  e 

Walworth.  ▼ 


Total: 


Spathwestem  Oivision  Counties : 
Colnmbia  Ci»nntj-— 

Pardee  vil  le,  v 

f  ovnette,  V 

Dane  County— 

De  Forest,  ? 

Mt.  Uoreb,  V 

Green  County- 

Albany,  v 

Iowa  County— 

Rewey,  t 

Lafnyette  County— 

Argyle,  ▼ 

RichlHDd  County— 

Richland  Center,  c 

Rock  County— 

BTa&BTllle,  e 

St.  Croix  County 

btar  Prairie,  V 


Sauk  County— 

M[erriinac,v 

Norrh  Freedom,  t  , 
Vernon  County— 

Vlroqna,  c 

La  Farffe,  ▼ 

ODtario,  T 

Reads  town,  ▼ 

Westby.  V     


Total. 


Northern  Division  CouutioS : 
Marathon  County— 

^   McMillan,  V 

Wood  Cotitity_ 

Pltt:»vUle,  e 


Population 
1900. 


713 


S,2M 


788 
633 

m 

864 
797 
340 
612 
2,321 
1,864 
344 

485 

1,950 
488 
389 
403 
524 


Total. 


13,606 

2U0 
634 

834 


14— L. 
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VILLAGES  HAVING  NO  APPLICATION. 

There  were  no  cities  in  tte  state  which  reported  no  licenses 
in  forci-t  because  of  no  appli  rat  ions.  The  "total  number  oi 
vilLges  in  this  class  is  5,  all,  but  one,  located  in  the  Northern 
diviiiion  counties.  In  two  cases,  the  reports  state  that  the 
maximum  rate  for  license  had  been  voted  and  in  two  more 
tliat  the  absence  was  due  to  a  strong  anti-saloon  sentiment. 
The  total  population  of  these  5  vilLiges  in  1900  was  about 
2,267,  but  it  has  no  doubt  considerably  increased  since  that 
time. 

Table  XVII.—  ViUagea  having  no  applicaliona  for  licenses. 


Eastern  Division  Counties None. 

Southwe8^Am  Division  Gountios— 

Dunn  County,  Colfax,  v 

Northern  Division  Connties— 

Barrnn  Connt«— Prairie  Farm,  v 

Waupaca  County— Tola,  V 

WaupioH  County -Scandinavia,  v 

Wooa  County— Port  Edwards,  v     

Five  villages 


Population, 
1900. 


544 


400 
558 
320 
445 


2,267 


TOWNS  HAVING  LICENSES  IN  FORCE. 

Table  XVIII  and  Analytical  Summary. 

The  total  number  of  towns  reporting  licenses  in  force  is  500. 
Of  this  number,  224,  or  44.8%,  are  in  tlie  Eastern  division 
counties.  103,  or  20.6%,  in  the  Southwestern  division  coun- 
ties, and  173,  or  34.6%,  in  tlio  Northern.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  to^vns  granting  licenses,  452,  or  90.4%,  have  tlie  min- 
imum rate,  24,  or  4.8%,  have  Uie  medium  rate,  and  a  like 
number  have  the  maximum  rate.  The  proportion  of  towns 
having  the  minimum  rate  is  alK)ut  3%  higher  for  the  towns 
in  tho  Eastern  and  K"orthern  divisions  than  the  average  for 
tlio  state  as  a  whole,  while  tl:o  proportion  for  minimum  rate 
towns  in  the  Southwestern  counties  is  78.6%  of  all  licensing 
towTis,  or  about  12%  less  than  for  the  state  xis  a  whole. 
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The  total  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  500  towns  grant- 
ing license  is  2,443,  an  average  of  nearly  5  licenses  per  town. 
Of  the  total  number  of  licenses  in  towns,  1,414,  or  58%,  are 
in  towns  of  the  Eastern  division  counties;  311,  or  12.7%,  in 
Southwestern  counties,  and  718,  or  29.3%.  in  Northern 
counties.  Of  the  total  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  towns, 
2,276,  or  93.2%,  are  at  the  minimum  rate;  87,  or  3.6%  at  the 
medium  rate;  and  80,  or  3.2%,  at  the  maximum  rata  The 
number  of  low  rate  licenses  in  Eastern  division  towns  is 
59.4%  of  thef  total  number  of  low  rate  licenses  in  all  towns, 
and  55.3%  of  all  towns  at  whatever  rate.  The  proportion 
of  minimum  rate  licenses  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  divi- 
sion towns  is  slightly  greater  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
while  in  the  Southwestern  division  it  is  13.4%  leas^  being  but 
79.8%  of  all  licenses  in  towns  in  this  division. 

The  total  population,  in  1900,  of  licensing  towns  was  about 
551,923.  Of  this  total  population,  315,499,  or  57.2%,  were 
in  towns  in  the  Eastern  counties;  100,203,  or  18.1%,  in  towns 
of  the  Southwestern  division;  and  136,221,  or  24.7%,  in  towns 
of  the  Northern  division. 

The  average  population  per  license  in  the  500  licensing 
towns  was  about  226.  In  the  licensing  towns  of  the  Eastern 
counties,  the  average  was  223  population  per  license,  or  nearly 
the  same  as  for  all  licensing  towns.  The  average  for  the 
licensing  towns  of  the  Southwestern  counties,  was  322  per  li- 
cense, or  about  42%  more  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
average  population  per  license  in  the  licensing  towns  of  the 
Northern  counties  figures  out  at  188,  but  this  figure  is,  no 
doubtj  very  misleading  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  has  taken  place  during  the  years  since  the  last 
census.,  Some  instances  were  noted  in  which  the  vote  cast 
in  some  of  these  towns  at  the  last  general  election  exceeded  the 
total  population  as  reported  in  the  last  census.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  average  population  per  license  in  the 
licensing  towns  of  this  division  should  be  much  higher  than 
here  appears.  Just  how  much  this  average  actually  is,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  determine.     It  is  presumably  not  much, 
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if  any,  lower  liiaii  that  for  the  licensing  towns  of  the  Eastern 
division  counties. 

Of  the  total  number  of  towns  granting  license  within  their 
own  corporate  limits^  16G,  or  33.2%,  have  on  or  within  their 
boundaries  incorporated  cities  or  villages  in  which  licenses  are 
in  foroa  These  166  towns  are  distributed  numerically  as  fol- 
loAVs:  Eastern  division  licensing  towns,  82  towns;  Southwest- 
ern division,  33  towns;  Noi-them  division,  51  towtna  The 
proportion  which  the  number  of  licensing  towns,  also  having 
on  or  wiUiin  their  boundaries  cities  or  villages  granting  li- 
cense, bears  to  tlie  whole  number  of  licensing  towns  in  the  sev- 
eral divisions  is  as  follows:  Eastern,  36.6%  of  all  licensing 
towns;  Soutliwostem,  32.1%;  and  Northern^  29.6%. 


ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY   OP  TABLE  XVIIl 
Towns  having  licenere  In  force. 


Head  logs. 


niTiaions. 


Eastern 
counties. 


South- 
western 
counties. 


Northern 
counties. 


State  at  a 
whole. 


Total  number  of  towns 

NumHor  towns  having  rain.  rate... 
Number  towns  having  med.  rate... 
Number  towns  liavlng  max.  rate... 
rer  cent,  towns  having  rain.  rate. 
I'er  cent,  towns  having  mod.  rate..] 
Per  cent,  towns  having  max.  rate.. 


Total  numl)er  of  licenses  

number  of  licenses  at  min.  rate, 
is'umber  lleenKcs  at  med.  rate... 
Number  licenses  at  max.  rate... 
Per  cent,  licenses  at  min.  rate.. 
I'er  cent,  licenses  at  med.  rate.. 
Per  cent,  licenses  at  max.  rate.. 


l\>tal    population    

Average  population  per  license  .... 

Number  of  towns  having  licensing 
city  or  villagfc  on  or  within  I  heir 
boundaries    

I'er  cent,  of  towns  having  licensing 
city  or  village  on  or  within  the.'r 
boundaries    


234 

209 

■6 

9 

93.3 
2.7 
4.0 

1,414 

1,362 

25 

37 

95.6 
1.8 
2.6 

315,400 
223 


82 


36.6 


10- 


103 

SI 
12 
10 
78.6 
11.7 
9.7 

311 
248 

38 

25 

79.8 

12.2 
8.0 

,203 

322 


32.1 


173 
162 

6 

5 
93.6 

8.5 

2.9 

718 
676 
24 
18 

94.2 
S.6 
2.2 

136,221 

188 


51 
29.5 


600 
452 
24 
24 
90.4 
4.8 
4.8 

2.443 

2.276 

87 


3.6 
3.2 

551,923 


166 


33.2 
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TABI^  XVIII-EASTBRN  DIVISION  COUNTIES. 


TaWe  allowing  by  counties  the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses,  their  popula- 
tion, total  number  of  licenses  in  force,  the  average  population  per  license; 
the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses  at  minimum,  medium  and  maximum 
rates  and  the  number  of  licenses  at  each  rate;  and  the  number  of  licensing 
towns  having  a  licensing  city  or  village  on  or  within  their  boundaries. 


Name  of  eouotr, 


■s 

S 

s 

pS 

^ 

« 

1 

11 
II 

i 

h 

8.2 

II 

1 

h 

K 

H- 

H 

<'^ 

Minimum 
rate. 
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SOUTUWBSTERN    DIVISION   COUNTriES. 


Table  showing  by  coiintlcer  the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses,  their  popula- 
t!on,  totai  numl)cr  of  licenses  In  force,  the  average  population  per  license; 
the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses  at  minimum,  medium  and  maximum 
rates  and  the  number  of  licenses  at  each  rate:  and  the  number  of  licensing 
towns  having  a  licensing  city  or  village  on  or  within  their  boundaries. 


a 

1 

o 
6 

55 

Is 
il 

.1 

i 

6 

1 

8.1 

11 

Minimum 
rate. 

Mediom 
rate. 

Maxi 
ra 

1 

6 

2 

mum 
te. 

i 

h 

Name  of  county 

i 

i 

6 

7C 

aS 

a 

i 

i 

a 

1 

^3 

m 

Adams    

1 
9 
4 
4 

10 
4 
1 

10 
2 
3 

4 

8 
3 
5 
4 

1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
6 
1 
3 
6 

688 
6,821 
4,142 
3.653 
11,951 
3,656 
1.731 
8,».^7 
1,859 
2,643 
4,445 
4,793 

i.m 

2,731 
3,027 
4.120 
1,142 
2,443 
1.140 
2.307 
7,08.b 
6,121 
495 
2.795 
3.69:5 

2 
22 

7 
9 

45 
9 
6 

36 
3 
6 
7 

14 

39 
4 

11 
8 
3 
8 
9 
5 

17 

19 
4' 
3 

15 

294 

310 
592 

406 
268 
406 
288 
257 
615 
440 
635 
342 
201 
683 
275 
515 
381 
306 
124 
461 
423 
322 
■      124 
£32 
2!6 

1 

2 

Buffalo    

8 
4 
2 
8 
2 

I 

2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
2 
4 

18 
7 
3 

.      37 
3 
6 

341 
31 
6| 
51 
101 
32! 

1 

4 

6 

Columbia    

1 

Crawford    

2 

1 
1 

6 
2 

4 

Dane    

1 
1 

6 
2 

3 

Dunn    

1 

Kau   Claire   . .  • 

Grant 

1 

2 

2 

(rreeu    

2 

Green   Lake   . . 

1 

lowa    

1 

2 

1 

Juneau    ........ 

2 

41 
1 

1 

I^a   (Crosse   .... 

2 

7 

3 

I^  Fayette  ... 

21 

111 

71 

31 

41 

91 

11 

131 

191 

41 

21 

91 

1 

2 

1 

Marquette    .... 

1 

Monroe    



1 

1 

1 

I'cpin    

Pierce   



1 

4 

Kichiand    



Kock   



1 

4 

1 

St.  Croix  

2 

4 

1 

Sauk    

1 

Trempealeu   ... 

Vernon    



1 



1 

1 

Waushara    



1 

6 

1 

II 

Totals     .... 

103 

100.203| 

311 

322 

81 

24-S||        12 

381 
__.  1 

10 

26 

83 
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NORTHERN  DIVISION  COUNTIES. 

Table  showing  by  coiiutleET  the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses,  their  popula- 
tion, total  nunxber  of  licenses  in  force^  the  average  population  per  license; 
the  number  of  towns  granting  licenses  at  minimum,  medium  and  maximum 
rates  and  the  number  of  licenses  at  each  rate;  and  the  number  of  licensing 
towns  having  a  licensing  city  or  village  on  or  within  their  boundaries. 


Namo  of  countj. 


o 

P 


Mil  Lmum 
rate. 


Medium 
rate. 


Maximum , 

rate. 

« 

•n 

s 

a 

a 

> 

n 

^ 

0 

o 

S5 

^ 

s.§ 


iAO 


Ashland  .. 
Barron  . . . 
JBayneid  .. 
liurnette  . 
Chippewa 

Clark    

Douglas  .. 
Florence  . 
l^'oreet   .... 

Rusk    

iron    

Jackson    .. 
Langlade   . 
Lincoln    . . 
Marathon 
Oneida    ... 

l*oik    

i^orta0e    . . 

Trice    

Sawyer  ... 
Taylor    . . . 

Vilas    

Wa8hl>urn 
Waupaca  . 
Wood    


■| -Ota  Is 


742 


41,       1U4| 

4tf      lO-i 


44 

?t 

21 1 

m 

m 

BUT 

2fi[ 

41 


&0O 

Vio 

n\ 
m 

17 
14.1 

m 
m 

140 

in4 

251 


7 


11 


4111 ;|. 
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POPULATION  AND  AREAS   IN   TOWNS. 

V 

The  total  population  (1900)  in  all  towns  reporting  as  to 
license  was  1,049,475..  This  represents  nearly  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and  villages. 
Of  this  total  population,  392,463  are  in  the  towns  of  the  East- 
ern division  counties;  413,529  are  in  toAvns  of  the  Southwest- 
ern division  counties;  and  243,483  are  in  the  Northern  coun- 
ties. Of  this  total  population  of  towiis,  551,923,  or  52. G/^, 
are  in  the  500  towns  granting  license;  206,785,  or  19.7%,  are 
in  the  223  to^vn3  which  have  voted  *^No  license;"  and 
290,767,  or  27.7%,  are  in  the  376  towns  which  have  no  appli- 
cation for  license.  The  average  population  for  licensing  towns 
is  therefore  about  1,104,  for  "No  license"  to\vns  about  928, 
and  for  towns  having  no  applications  about  774. 
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Considered  by  divisione,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  Easteim  oo-un- 
ties,  315,499,  or  80.4%  of  the  total  population  outaide 
of  cdties  and  villages  ia  in  the  towns  having  lioense  in 
force.  Only  34,333,  or  8.7%,  are  in  *iNo  license'-  towns  and 
only  42,631,  or  10.9%,  are  in  towns  having  no  application  for 
lioenjse.  In  tlie  Sonthwtstem  counties,  on  the  other  hand, 
100,203,  or  only  24.3%  of  the  population  outside  of  cities  and 
villages  is  in  towns  granting  license.  The  towns  voting  '*No 
lioense"  in  these  counties  embrace  127,339,  or  30.8%  of  the 
total  population  of  all  towns,  while  the  towns  having  no  appli- 
cations embrace  185,987,  or  44.9%  of  tiie  total  population  of 
all  towns  in  these  counties.  In  the  northern  counties  the  pro- 
portions in  each  class  of  towns  stand  approximately  half  way 
between  those 'for  the  Eastern  and  Soutliwestem  counties  and 
follow  very  closely  the  average  results  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  total  area  of  tovviiB  as  estimated  from  tlie  recorded 
plates  is  54,121  square  miles.  Of  this  total  area,  11,679 
square  miles,  or  21.3%,  is  in  towns  of  the  Elastem  division 
ooimties,  17,208  square  miles^  or  81.8%,  in  those  of  tiie  South- 
western, and  25,  234,  or  46.9%,  in  those  of  the  Nlorthem. 
Divided  as  to  license  the  total  aneas  of  towns  stand  sls  follows : 
licensing  towns,  26,650  square  miles,  or  49.3%  of  the  total; 
'^no  license"  tmnis,  10,083  square  miles,  or  20.2%  of  the  total; 
and  to\ms  having  no  aoolication,  16,488  square  miles,  or 
30.5%  of  the  total.,  The  projKjrtions  of  tlie  areas  in  each 
class  of  towiis  with  reference  to  licenses  stand  in  about  the 
same  relations  for  the  several  divisions  as  the  corresponding 
projwrtions  for  [x^pulation  already  given. 

The  average  population  for  all  towns  rt^porting,  based  on 
those  estimatCvS,  is  al)out  19.4  j)or  square  mile.  In  the  East- 
ern division  tiowns,  tiio  average  is  highest,  being  33.6  per 
square  mila  In  the  Southwostem  division  towns  it  is  24.1 
per  square  mile,  and  in  those  of  the  Northern  division,  only 
9.6.  Those  estimates,  of  course,  are  ojien  to  the  criticism  al- 
ready repeated  that  the  ])opulation  in  somie  of  these  towns, 
particularly  in  the  last  named  division,  is  now  considerably 
greater  tlian  reported  in  tlie  census  upon  -which  these  estimates 
are  based. 
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CJonsidered  witli  reference  to  license,  it  appears  that  for  all 
licensing  towns  the  average  population  per  square  mile  is 
20.7,  for  "No  license"  towns  18.8,  and  for  towns  having  no 
applications  17.6. 

In  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  division  this  difference  in 
density  of  population  is  most  marked,  standing,  for  licensing 
towns,  at  35.9  per  square  mile,  for  "No  license"  towns,  at  25.1 
per  square  mile,  and  for  the  tcAvns  having  no  application  for 
license,  at  27.7  per  square  mile.  In  the  towns  of  the  Soutii- 
western  division,  the  average  population  per  square  mile  for 
licensing  towns  is  25.2,  for  "no  license"  towns  it  is  25.9,  and 
for  those  having  no  application  for  license  it  is  22.5.  For  the 
Northern  division,  towns  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  can  hardly  he  considered  of  significance  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  sarnie  relation,  however,  is  here  as  observable  between 
the  averages  for  the  several  classes  of  towns  as  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  the  average  population  per  square  mile  ranging 
9.8  for  licensing  towiis  through  9.6  for  "No  license"  towTos,  to 
9.3  for  the  towns  having  no  application  for  license.  In  these 
townships  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  tlie  average  density 
of  population  is  not  of  itself  significant,  much  depending  on 
whether  the  population  of  these  towtns  whose  areas  range  from 
36  to  2,720  square  miles  is  scattered  or  centralized. 

Table  XlX.-^Analytical  summary. 
Population  and  Areas  of  License,  ''No  License"  and  No  application  towns. 


Headings. 


Total  population,  all  towns 

Popnlation  of  Jicensinff  towns , 

Population  of  ''No  license"  towns , 

Population  of  No  application  towns  .  . . 
Per  cent,  of  popnlai'n  in  lioensinR  towns 
Per  cent,  of  pop.  in  "No  lice*>i>e*'  towns. . 
Pt^r  cent,  of  pop.  in  No  application  towus 
Total  areas  in  square  miles,  all  towns . 

Areas  of  licensing  towns 

Areas  of  "No  license*'  towns 

Area<«  of  No  application  towns , 

Per  cent,  of  area  in  lioensiog  towns. .. . 
Per  cent  of  area  in  '*No  license"  towns 
Per  cent,  of  area  in  No  applirat.ioo  towns* 
Average  populat*n  per  sq.  milt*,  all  t^^wns 
Average  pop.  per  sq.  mi.,  licensing  towns. 
At.  pop.  per  sq.  mL,  "No license'*  towns.. 
At.  pop.  per  sq.  m..  No  application  towns 


Divisions. 

Eastern 
counties. 

South- 
western 
counties. 

Northern 
counties. 

392,463 

418,529 

243,483 

315,499 

100.203 

136,221 

34. .'JS^ 

127.3.39 

45,113 

42.631 

185,987 

62,149 

80.4 

24.3 

55.8 

8.7 

30.8 

18.5 

10.9 

44.9 

25.7 

11,679 

171208 

r),234 

8,769 

4,003 

13,878 

1,370 

4.915 

4,698 

1.540 

8,290 

6,0.58 

7.5.1 

2:^.2 

.55.0 

11.7 

28.6 

18.6 

13.2 

48.2 

26.4 

336 

24.1 

9.6 

35.9 

25.2 

9.8 

25.1 

25.9 

9.6 

27.7 

22.5 

9.3 

State 

as  a 

whole. 


1,049,475 

5.51,923 

206,785 

290,767 

52.6 

19.7 

27.7 

54,121 

26,650 

10,983 

16,488 

49.3 

20.2 

30.5 

19.4 

20.7 

18.8 

17.6 
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DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 

TOWNS   HAVING  LICENSE  IN   FORCE. 

Of  the  500  tx>^\^ls  having  license  39,  or  7.8%,  have  an  avei^ 
ago  population  estimated  at  less  tlian  5  per  square  mile;  41, 
or  8.2%,  have  5  but  lees  than  10;  76,  or  15.2%,  have  10  but 
leas  than  20;  127,  or  25.4%,  have  20  but  less  than  30;  106,  or 
21.2%,  have  30  but  loss  than  40;  72,  or  14.4%,  have  40  but 
less  than  50;  and  39,  or  7.8%,  have  50  and  over.  Of  the  50 
towns  having  less  tlian  10  per  square  mile,  all  but  7  are  in.  the 
Northern  counties  and  represent  about  42%  of  the  lioenaing 
towns  of  this  di\'ision.  It  is  probable  that  the  population  is 
chiefly  centraliztxl  in  small  portions  of  the  towns  reporting  li- 
cense, (and  average  population  of  less  than  10  per  square 
mile),  and  tlierefore  these  figures  for  density  of  population 
are  not  representative  as  affecting  this  phase  of  the  question. 

The  total  number  of  towns  having  license  in  force  in  which 
the  average  of  population  is  10  and  over  but  Icvss  than  40  per 
square  mile  is  309,  or  61.8%  of  all  licensing  towns.  In  the 
Eastern  division  counties  this  class  embraces  117  towns,  or 
51.3%  of  all  licensing  towns;  in  the  Southwestern  division 
counties,  this  class  embraces  98  tf>wns,  or  95.1%  of  all  licens- 
ing towns  in  this  group ;  and  in  lie  Xorthern  oountiee,  the  num- 
ber of  licensing  towns  in  this  class  is  96,  or  55.6%  of  the  total 
number.  The  towns  granting  license  in  tlie  eastern  counties 
which  are  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  class,  i.  e.,  towns  hav- 
ing average  population  from  10  to  40,  are  nearly  all  in  the 
classes  of  the  greater  density  of  population,  whereas  in  the 
Northern  counties^  tJie  to^vns  not  embraccsd  in  this  class  are 
nearly  all  in  classes  of  less  density  of  population. 

TOWNS   HAVING  VOTED  "nO  LICENSE." 

Of  the  223  to^vns  in  this  class,  31  are  in  the  Eastern  division 
counties,  127  in  the  Southwestern  division,  and  65  in  the 
N'orthem.     The  19  towns  in  this  cla'ss  having  an  average  of  less 
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than  5  population  pea-  square  mile  are  all  in  the  Northern  divi- 
sion and  all  except  2  of  the  10  towns  having  5  but  less  than 
10  per  square  mile  are  also  in  the  Northem  division  counties. 
The  same  general  features  for  the  distribution  of  towns  by 
density  of  population  are  observable  in  respect  to  towns  having 
voted  ^■'No  license"  as  were  pointed  out  for  licensing  tovms. 
The  proportion  of  towns  in  the  classes  from  10  to  40  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  is  somewhat  greater,  however,  for  tlie 
"No  license''  towns,  indicating  that,  while  the  average  popula- 
tion per  square  naile  for  all  "No  license"  towns  is  slightly  less 
than  for  licensing  towns,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  "No  li- 
cense" towns  are  more  nearly  uniform  and  nearer  the  average 
density  of  population. 

TOWNS  HAVING  NO  APPLICATION  FOR  LICENSE. 

Of  the  total  number  of  towns  having  no  application,  48,  or 
only  about  12.7%,  are  in  the  Eastern  counties,  218,  or  58%, 
are  in  the  Southwestern  division,  and  110,  or  29.3%,  are  in 
the  Northern  counties.  Of  the  63  towns  averaging  lees  than 
10  population  per  square  mile,  all  but  8  are  in  the  Northern 
counties.  Of  the  total  number  of  towns  having  no  application, 
105^  or  27.9%,  have  10  and  over  but  less  than  20  population 
per  square  mile,  while  those  averaging  20  and  over  number 
208,  or  55.3%  of  the  total. 

In  the  Eastern  division,  only  2  towns  have  less  than  10  pop- 
ulation per  square  mile  and  only  11  have  less  than  20.  In  the 
Southwestern  division  which  embraces  218  towns,  or  58%  of 
all  towns  having  no  ajyplication,  only  6  have  an  average  i)opu- 
lation  of  less  than  1(>  per  square  mile  and  80  have  less  than  20 
per  square  mila  In  the  Northern  division,  of  the  110  towns 
having  no  applications,  33  average  less  than  5  population  per 
square  mile,  55  average  less  than  10,  and  77  average  less  than 
20  per  square  n<ile.  The  number  lof  towns  h  aving  no  applicatidn 
and  averaging  less  than  20  population  per  square  mile  consti- 
tute 22.9%  of  all  such  towns  in  the  Eastern  division,  36.8%  in 
the  Southwestern  division,  and  70%  in  the  Northern  division. 
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ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  XX. 
TownB  baying  license  in  force  'classified  by  the  aveniffei  density  of  population. 


DlvisioDB. 

Headings. 

£a8tern 
coanties. 

South- 
western 
count  lea. 

Northern 
counties. 

State  as  a 
whole. 

Total  numtior  of  towns  

224 

1 

6 

6 
41 
68 
64 
38 

.5      • 

2.7 

2.7 
18.3 
30.3 
28.6 
16.9 

103 

173 

38 
35 
43 
36 
17 
3 
1 

21.9 
20.2 
24.9 
20.9 
9.8 
1.7 
.6 

500 

Number  of  towns  having  average  pop- 
ulation   less    than    6    per    square 
mile , . 

39 

6  but  less  than  10  

41 

10  but  less  than  20  

27 
60 
21 
6 

76 

20  but  less  than  80 

127 

30  but  less  than  4)  

106 

40  but  less  than  60 

72 

60  and  o\  er  

39 

rer   cent,   of   towns  having   average 

population  less  than  5  per  sq.  mUe 

6  but  less  than  10  

7.8 

8  2 

10  but  loss  than  20 

26.2 
48.5 
20.4 
4.9 

16  2 

20  but  less  than  30  

25  4 

30  but  less  than  40 

21  2 

40  but  less  than  50  

14  4 

60  and  over  

7.8 

ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  OF   TABLE  XX 
Towns  having  voted  "no  license*'  class! fled  by  the  avornge  density  of  population 


Diviai.ms. 

Headings. 

Eastarn 
counties. 

South- 
\(ei(tern 
counties. 

N'orthern 
counties. 

SUtA  as  a 
whole. 

Total  number  of  towns  

81 

127 

65 

19 
10 
16 
16 
3 
1 

223 

Wumber  of  towns  having  average  pop- 
ulation less  than  5  per  square  mile 

19 

5  but  less  than  10  

1 

2 
8 
16 
3 
1 

1 

29 
60 
30 
5 
2 

12 

10  but  less  than  20 

47 

20  but  less  than  SO  

84 

30  but  less  than  40 

49 

40  but  less  than  5> .1 

9 

60  and  over  

3 
8.5 

rer   cent,    of   towns  having   average 
population  less  than  5  per  sq.  milo 

29.3 
15.4 
24.6 
24.6 
4.6 
1.5 

5  but  less  than  10  

3.2 
6.4 
25.8 
51.7 
9.7 
3.2 

.8 
22.8 
47.3 
23.6 
3.9 
1.6 

5  4 

10  but  less  than  20  

21  0 

20  but  less  than  30 

87.7 
22  0 

30  but  less  than  40  

40  but  less  than  50 

4.0 
1  4 

60  and  over  
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ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  XX 

Towns  having  no  application  for  license  classified  by  average  density  of  popu- 
lation showing  the  number  of  towns  in  each  state  of  the  following  classes: 


Divisions. 

Headings. 

Bastern 
counties. 

South- 
western 
counties. 

Northern 
counties. 

State  as  a 
wbolo. 

'iV)tal  number  of  toXvns  

48 

218 

110 

33 
22 
22 
26 

4 
8 

876 

Number  of  towns  having  averag*  pop- 
ulation le**s  than  5  ptM*  square  mile 

5  but  less  than  10 

10  but  less  than  20  

38 

2 

9 

12 

5 
2 

74 

109 

28 

6 

105 

ao  but  less  than  30  

147 

30  but  less  than  40  J 

45 

40  but  leys  than  50  

14 

50  and  o\er 

2 

Per   cent,    of    towns   having   average 

population  less  than  5  per  sq.  mile 

5  but  less  than  10  

30.0 
20.0 
20.0 
23.6 
3.7 
2.7 

8.8 

4.2      ■ 

,       18.7 
25.0 
37.6 
10.4 

2.8 
33.9 
50.0 
10.6 

2.7 

8.0 

10  but  le.^s  than  20  

27.9 

30  but  less  than  30 .' 

39.0 

30  but  less  than  40  

12.0 

4)  but  le.-is  than  50 

3.7 

50  and  over  

4.2 

.6 

' 

TARLE   XX-KASTEUN   DIVISION^  COUNTIES. 


Towns  having  license  In  force  classified  ])y  average  density  of  population,  show- 
ing) number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  classes: 


Averaee  Population  per 

Square 

Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

Under 

5. 

5  to  10 

1 

10  to  20.  20  to  30. 

1 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

50  and 
over. 

IJro wn    

...I.  ...L... J. ...... 

1 
4 
8 
5 
6 

1 

4 
6 

9 
2 
5 

5 

Calumet    | 1 t    \ 

2 

Dodge       

.             1.              '                        3 

1  )0()1'    " 

;:::::::t::::::::  ::::::::     5 

I'''()rul  du  Lao   

1    1         2 

2 

1 
2 

I 

8 

2 

Jefl'erson     

Ivenoslia     

* i T          1 

1 

KeWuunoi»    , . . 

1 ' ! 

Manitowoc    

i i 

4 

Alarinett(»-      

3    1         2    1         2 

Milwaukee    

1     

7 

Oconto    

1 

[     '    .  M"    I 



Outagamie    

4 

4 
4 

3 
1 
4 

1 

<  )zankee     

T 

3 

Racine    

..:::::;)::::.:::) 2 

i" 

3 
3 
4 
5 
1 

68 

2 

Shawano 

1 

1     1          9 

1     1          1 

"        3 

Shcbovgan    

6 

Walworth     

VVaslilngton    

i 

1 

5 
5 
3 

3 

Waukesiia    

1         1 

2 

Winnebago  

...... 

1 

\ 

_% 

,' 

Totals   

_  _\i 

6    1        41 

1 

64 

38 
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SOUTHWESTERN  DIVISION  CX)UNTIES. 

Towns  having   license   in   force,   classified   by   nveraae  density   of  popufatlon, 

sHowiniT  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  foilowincr  classes: 


% 

Averaffe  Population  per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

• 

Under 
5. 

5  to  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  so. 

30  to  40.  40  to  so 

50  and 
over. 

1 

7 

1 

Buuaio               .  .           

2 
2 

(*otunit>lA                                ..... 

2 

Crawrord        

4 

Dane    

3 

i" 

7 
2 
3 
3 
2 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 

4 
2 

3 


2 

Kail    niilr<k       

Clrant              ••                 

2 

1 

Grppn    TAk<k               



Iowa                                 .  .. 

J  uueau     i\ 

i' 
1 

i'" 

1 

1 

1 

Im   Kayett**          

Marquette 

2 
2 



Monroe    

1 



I'epin    

I'lerce    

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

Klcniand     ' 

Rock    



1 
5 
3 
1 
3 
1 

St.   Croix   

Saulc    

1 

Tremnealeaii    

[    I 

Vernon       

1 
3 

Wausliara       f ' 

1 

Totals   

i'             t 



1 

z,^ 

50 

21 

5 

NORTHERN    DIVISION    COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  license  in  force,  clnsslfled  by  average  density  of  population,  show- 
ing the  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  classes: 


Average  Population  per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

Under 
5. 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  30. 

30to4oJ40toSO. 

i 

iJOand 
over. 

Ashland 

2 

2 
3 

Karron    

2 

Bayneld   

2 

3 

. 

Uuruette     

:::::::::::::::: 

Chippewa     

i 

1 

2 
2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

i:iark     

l>ouf9las     

1 

Florence    



ii'orest    

3 

1' 

1 
3 
2 
1 
4 

Rusk  

1 
2 

i 

2 
4 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i* 

4 
13 

Iron    

Jackson    



I 

l^jigiaae    

Lincoln     

Marathon   

" 

4 

iJnelda    

Polk   

i**t k" 

Portage   

2  , 

2 

2 

i  ■ 

1 

Price   



3 

1 
3 
1 
4 

1 

Sawyer    

Taylor    

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Vilas    

1 

Washburn    

i" 

Waupaca    

1      

R                  9 

4 
•> 

Wood  

2 
1       i" 

1 

0 

.. 



Totals  

35     1        i3    1        ai?    'i        "IT    1          <»    1          1 

^^^^ 

, 

" 

=^^ 

15— L. 
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EASTKUV  DIVISION  COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  "No  Liconfle,"  classified  by  overage  density  of  population,  show- 
Ini^  number  of  towns  In  each  of,  the  following  classes: 


Arero^o  Population  Per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

Under 
5. 

5  to  10. 

10  to  20.  20  to  30 

1 

30  to  40 

40  to  30. 

."^Oand 
over. 

llrown     

1 

2 

1 
1 

(.'airmct    , 

Uodge       

2 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 

Door           

J 

l''o'l'l   (In    I  JlC       



1 

jcrrerson           

Kpnoslia    

ivewniiiipo         

*... 

Mfinltowoo     



Marinette     

1 

Milwaukee  

Oconto    .1 

Oiitngamie 



1 

1 

Ozaukee    

Kacine       

2 

Shawano    

i 

1 

SliobovjBnn     

Walworth     

^ 

Wa.««h!ngton    

Waukesha    



1 
1 

Winnebago    

i 

; 

2 

1 

r 

Totals    

^ 

1          1 

2 

8 

16 

3 

1 

SOUTHWESTERN  DIVISION  COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  voted  '*No  License,"  classified  by  average  density  of  population, 
showing  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  classes: 


Average  Population  Per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

Under   .  ^^ ,_ 
5         0  to  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  SO. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50 

.jOand 
over. 

1              1 
Adams    1 ] 

4 

Hiiiralo     , 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
7 
3 
1 
fi 
2 
1 
3 

2" 

1 
5 

('oirm!)la    ] 

1 

( ,'ra  wiord    

Dane    ' 

2 

J  )unn    

Kau   Clalrc    

(irant    

<  Jreen    

<  ireen    I^fike    



iowa    



4 

1 

.liineau 

1 

1 

1a\   CrosKo    



l^aFayottc      

1 1 ■ 

M arquot te    



1 
1         2 



Mop  roe  ' ' 

l'ep'»     ' 

1 

1 
1 

JMerce    | 

i k" 

IClcninnd     I |  

4 
2 

7 

3 
2 

1 
3 

Hock    1 

1 

1 

St.    Croix    I ;> 2  ■ 

Sauk  1 2    *         3 

1 

Treujpealeau    | i i         j 

Vtn'non    f 

2 
4 





Wausiiara    ....\........\  ..... 

2    J 

i 



1 

.1 .1 

!_! 

f 

Totals 


1     I        29 


60 


30 
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NORTHERN   DIVISION*  COUNU'IES. 

Towns  having  voted  "No  LiconBe,"  clasflifled  by  average  density  of  population, ' 
showing  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  classes: 


Average  Population  Per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

Under 
5 

.')  to  10. 

10  to  20. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

50  and 
over. 

Ashland     

2I     1 

J 
1 

1 
1 

lia  rron       

1 

3    1         2 
J 

Kayheid    

4 

3 

Hurnctte          

i 

1 
2 

(jh'nnewfl       

1    1         1    • 

('lark      

Douglas    





1^'iorence    



1 

^;;;:;;:j:::::::: 

Forest     

2 
1. 

7 < 

1 

Ituslc                     |. 



1. 

iron       

] 

1 

l 

Jac&son    

t    1 

:.i !.. 

2  I    3 

Langlnde    

|, 

ivncolu    

1 

f 

Mnratiion    

.....:::!---- 

1 

Ouclda    

1 

.::::::;i:::::::: 

Polk     

3  r      4 

' 

Portage   

1 
1 

4 

1 

i 

l>rlee   

1 

3 

Sa  wyer     

Taylor    

1 
1 

Vilas    

1 



Washburn    

1 

Waupaca    

1  -    2 

1   ^  i    1 

2 

1 

Wood  

> 

Totals     

1  19 

1       10 

1        16 

)        16 

k     3 

1 

kastf:rn  DIVISION  bounties. 


Towns  having  no  application  for  license,  classified  by  average  density ^pf  popu- 
letion,  showing  the  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  classes: 

Average  Population  per  Square  Mile.    ' 

Name  of  County. 

1  Under 
5. 

5  to  10. 

104420. 

20  to  30. 

30  to  40. 

40  to  50. 

no  and 
over. 

1^ 
lirown    

i 1 \ 

1 

Unlumet    ^ 

Dodge     

2 

2 
1 
4 
1 

1 

jjoor    " 

1 

Fond  du  Lac  

1 1 

Jefferson     

.... 

1 

Kenosna     

1 

ive  waunc     •...! 1 



Manitowoc     1 1 1 

Marlnelte     

1 J 

Milwaukee     

1 

<  iconto    

1 

2 

2 
1 

Ontagamle     

1 

2 

1 

osaukee    

1 

iCacine    

1 

fShawano     

1 

4 

^  heboygan     : 

r   __  . 

1 
2 
1 
1 

A 

Walworth  



T 

Wftsiiiugtou    

;;:;:;:;|;;;:;;:; 

Waukesha    

1 
1 

winnebafiTo    

1 

Totals   

1 

I 

....r...' 

1          2  - 

1         9 

I     12' 

1       18 

5 

2 
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SQUTIIWBSTERN  DI\'I8ION^  COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  no  application  for  license,  classified  by  average  density  of  popu- 
lation, showing  the  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  following  cla«<8es: 


Average  Population  per  Square  Mile. 

Name  of  County. 

U°d«''  5  to  10 

10to20.20to30.30to40 

40  to  50. 

50  and 
over. 

AdaniM    1-   1 

U 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
9 
2 
1 

3    " 
5 

1 
3 
12 
1 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
5 

liuiYnto           

:  ::::::i:::::::: 

(Jolumhlii         

1  

(*rawford        

Dane    

' 

2 

2 

1 

Duuu    

[  \ 

Kan    ( Maii'e    

(jrnnt        

1 
3 

1 

Cireeii       |........| 

(iroou   l'jak(>       i -  -i - 

Iowa        

' 

Juiic^au        

' 

I^ft  i'rosKe    

iAi  l^'ayptte 

4 

2 

Marquette    

1 . 

4    T          2 

Monroe     

5    ' 
3 

6 
3 
2 

8 
9 

2 

I'epin     1 

I'leroe                                                            ' 

I     ' 

2 

2 

Ul en  ianci  " ." ."  .*  .* , .' .' ' ' ."  *  .* ' , .' .' .' ." .'  * ." .  i  .* .' ."  * .' .'  *  X  [ '.  [ '. '. '. ." 

Kock    1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

St.   Croix    1........ 

1 

Sauk     1 1 

r 

3 



4 

10 
6 

i 

Trempealeau    | ^ 

1 
4 

Vernon     | 

'    i 

Waushara    '--- 

5 

TotnlH    

1 



« 

t       74 

109 

23 

6 

NOUTIIEUN    DIVISION    (^)rNTIKS. 

Towns  having  no  appHcatlouR  for  licwiso,  classifled  by  avornae  dtMisIty  of  pop- 
ulation, showing  number  of  towns  in  each  of  the  followinjg  classes: 


Name  of  County. 


Asniand 

Hn  rron 

r>ayncl(I 

iturnpite 

Chippewa 

(Mark 

Douglas 


Taylor 

Vilas 

WjiHhlnirn 

Waupaca 

Wood 

Total 


.\yerdge  Population  per  Square  Mile. 


Under 


5  to  10. 


10to30J30to30. 

I 


30  to  40. 


40  to  50. 


50  and 
over. 
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CONTIGUITY    OF   LICENSING    TO    NON-LICENSING    TERRITORIES. 

An  effort  was  made,  in  tabulating  Uic  returns  for  towns  liav- 
ing  voted  "JS>  license"  and  to\ms  having  no  application  for 
license,  to  obtain  addition  a.l  light  on  Uie  situation  by  noting  in 
a  separate  column  the  neanieas  of  cities,  villages,  or  towns 
having  license  in  force.  Tlie  location  within  the  several  to\vn3 
of  any  center  of  business  or  population  such  as  a  city,  village, 
post-officoy  or  railraad  station  in  which  no  licenses  were  in 
force  was  also  noted.  All  cities  having  on  or  within  tlieir 
boundaries  incorporated  cities  or  villages  in  which  licenses 
were  in  force  were  marked  with  a  small  letter  a*.  All  towns 
which  wore  contiguous,  i.  e.,  whose  boundaries  were  common 
on  one  side,  to  towns  having  licenses  in  foix^  wore  marked  with 
the  letter  b.  All  towns  on  or  within  whoso  boundaries  there 
was  located  an  incorporated  city,  village  or  otlier  center  of 
business  or  i)opulation,  sudi  as  a  i)ost-offico  or  railroad  station, 
in  whieJi  no  license  was  in  force  wore  marked  c.  It  was  the 
purpose  in  noting  thia  last  fact  to  find  roughly  tlie  number  of 
non-licensing  tovnis  in  which  thoi-e  were  any  centers  of  jwpu- 
lation  or  business,  which,  other  conditions  being  favorable, 
might  invito  saloons. 

Of  the  223  ''No  license''  tomis  in  the  state,  49,  or  22^0, 
Ivave  on  or  within  their  boiuularios  licensing  cities  or  villages 
and,  of  tlieso,  31  towns,  or  13.9%  of  tlio  total  number  are  also 
contiguous  to  licensing  to\ms.  The  totid  numl)er  of  the  ''No 
license''  tovms  ccmtiguous  to  licx^nsing  towns  is  155,  or  GO. 5% 
of  all  such  touiis.  The  total  niuiil)e.r  of  "No  licrense"  towns 
containing  non-lictMising  contei-s  of  business  or  ])opulati(m  is 
133  to^vns,  or  59. G%  of  all  such  to\nis,  but  out  of  tliivS  numlK^r, 
97,  or  43.5%  of  the  total  of  **  No  licensee"  towns  avo  contiguous. 

Considered  by  divisions  it  a]>i)oaiN  tJiat.,  in  the  Eastern  c<mn- 
ties,  5  of  tlie  31  ta\vt\^  have  on  or  within  their  lK>undari('5s  li- 
censing cities  or  \nllages  and  that  all  of  tht^so  5  t-owns  are  also 
contiguous  to  licensing  t<^\Mis,  All  but  4  to^\^ls  out  of  the  31 
are  contiguous  to  licensing  toAms.  Eighteen  towns  contain 
non-licensing  centers  but  all  except  4  of  tliccse  are  contigu- 
ous to  licensing  torritorv'.     Out  of  the  31  towns^  4,  or  12.9% 
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of  tho  tJotaJ,  aro  not  contiguous  to  non-liconsing  cities,  villages, 
or  towns,  and  all  of  those  contain  non-licensing  centers. 

Of  the  127  ^'No  license"  towns  in  the  South weBtem  division 
counties,  34,  or  about  2G.7%,  have  licensing  cities  or  villa^res 
on  or  within  their  boundaries,  and  of  these  34,  19  are  also  con- 
tiguous to  licensing  towns.  Of  tlie  127  to^vns,  80,  or  about 
G3%  of  the  total,  are  contiguous  to  licensing  towns.  Seventy- 
one  towns  contain  non-licensing  centers  but  out  of  this  number, 
49  are  contiguous  to  licensing  towns.  Of  the  127  "No  li- 
cense" towns  in  this  division,  32,  or  25.2%  of  the  total  num- 
ber are  not  contiguous  to  licensing  cities,  villages,  or  towns, 
and  of  tliis  number,  22  to^\^^  contain  non-licensing  centers  of 
business  or  population. 

Of  the  65  "No  license"  towns  in  tho  Nortliern  counties,  10 
have  on  or  within  their  boundaries  licensing  cities  or  villages, 
and  of  til  is  number,  7  towns  ai*e  also  contiguous  to  licensing 
towns.  The  niunber  of  towns  contiguous  to  towns  having  li- 
cense in  force  is  48,  or  73.8%  of  all  ^^Xo  license"  towns  in  tliis 
division.  The  nmnbei*  of  towns  haWng  non-licensing  cities, 
villages,  post-offic43s,  or  railroud  stations,  witliin  tlieir  bound- 
aries is  44,  or  67. G%  of  tlie  total  number  of  "No  license" 
towns  in  this  division.  Of  this  number,  34  towns,  or  52.2% 
of  tho  t(rtal,  are  contiguous  to  licensing  towns.  Of  the  65 
towns  in  tliis  group,  14  aro  not  contiguous  to  any  licensing 
territory-  and  of  these,  10  contain  centers  of  business  or  popu- 
lation. 

TOWN'S   HAVING   A'O   APPLICATION    FOll  LICENSE. 

Out'  of  the  376  to\ms  in  the  stat<^  revolting  no  application 
for  license*,  162,  or  43.1%,  have  on  or  witliin  their  Ixmndaries 
licensing  cities  or  villages,  and  of  this  number,  129,  or  34.3% 
of  the  tctal,  also  have  licensing  towns  contiguous.  The  whole 
numl)er  of  towns,  having  no  application,  whicli  are  cxmtiguous 
to  towTis  having  license  in  force  is  264,  or  70.2%  of  the  total 
number  of  such  to\\iia  The  tx>t<al  nunilx^r  containing  non-li- 
' censing  centers  of  business  or  population  is  119,  or  31.6%  of 
all  towns  having  no  application.     Out  of  these  119  towns,  73 
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aro  contiguous  to  towTis  having  liconso  in  force.  The  total 
number  of  towns,  having  no  application  for  lioeaise,  wliicli  are 
not  contiguous  to  any  licensing  town,  city,  or  village  is  79,  or 
21%  of  tlio  total  number  of  such  to^vns,  and  of  this  number, 
4G  towns  contain  cities,  villager,  post-oflBcei^,  or  railroad  sta- 
tions. 

Considered  by  divisions,  the  tomis  having  no  application  for 
license  present  a  situation  not  very  unlike  that  sliown  for  the 
**Xo  license"  towns.  In  the  Eastern  division,  30,  or  62.4% 
of  die  48  towns  liaving  no  application,  have  on  or  within  their 
boundaries  cities  or  villages  in  w'hich  licenses  are  in  force. 
All  of  these  towiis  are,  moreover,  contiguous  to  licensing  towns. 
The  total  nimiber  of  towns  }iaving  no  application  for  license, 
which  are  contiguous  to  licensing  towns  embraces  all  bxit  2  of 
the  towns  in  this  group.  Tliere  are  seven  towtis  having  non- 
liconsing  centers  of  business  or  population,  five  of  these  being 
contiguous  to  licensing  to^^^ns.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  en- 
tire group  not  contiguous  to  licensing  territory  is  3,  of  which 
2  have  centers  of  business  or  population. 

'Of  the  218  towns  in  the  Southwestern  division,  88,  or 
40.3%,  have  licensing  cities  or  villages  on  or  within  their 
boundaries,  and  cf  Uiis  niunber,  58  are  also  contiguous  to  towns 
having  license  in  force.  The  whole  number  of  to\\^ls,  having 
no  applications^  in  this  division  which  are  contiguous  to  licens- 
ing towns  is  127,  or  58.2%  of  all  such  towns.  The  total  mmi- 
ber  of  towns  in  this  group  contiaining  ctmters  of  population  or 
business,  in  none  of  whicJi  licenses  aro  in  force,  is  72,  or  33% 
of  the  total  number.  The  niunl>er  of  towns  not  contiguous  to 
any  licensing  city,  village,  or  town  is  Gl,  or  28.1%  of  the 
whole  niind)er  of  Ionvtis  in  the  div'ision  having  no  appliciitions 
for  license.  Of  those  Gl  to\Mis,  33  have  centers  of  pop\ilation 
or  business. 

Of  the  110  tow^LS  in  the  Kortheni  division  counties  which 
have  no  applications  for  license,  44,  or  40%,  have  licens- 
ing cities  or  villages  on  or  within  their  boundaries,  and  41  of 
ihcsQ  are,  moreover,  contiguous  to  lictMising  towns.  Of  the 
total  niunber  of  towns  02,  or  83.7%  are  contiguous  to  licens- 
ing towns.     The  number  of   towns  having  centers  of  iK>pula- 
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tion  or  business  in  none  of  which  license  i»  in  force  is  40,  of 
which  number  29  are  contiguous  to  licensing  towns.  The  total 
mmiber  of  towns  not  contiguous  to  licensing  territory  is  15, 
of  which  10  have  non-licensing  centers  of  population  or  of 
trada 

AN'ALYTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TABLE   XXI. 


Classification  of  towns  voting  "No   LJceu8«/'   with  reference  to  contiguity  of 
towns,  cities  and  vlllnges  having  license  in  force. 


Divisions. 

Headings. 

Eastern 
counties. 

Sonth- 
western 
counties. 

Northern 
oountief. 

State  as  a 
whole. 

Total  uunil>cr  of  towns      

31 

127 
15 
12 
19 
22 
49 
11.8 
9.5 
14.9 
17.» 
38.6 

65 
3 

? 

Iji 

34 

4.6 
10.8 
10.  g 
15.4 
52.2 

223 

So.  of  towns  ninrked   a 

18 

^o.  of  towns  marked  b .s 

^io.  of  towns   marked  «1> j 



6 
4 

14 

27 
31 

No.  of  towns    markcHl   c 

36 

^'o.  of  towns  marked  hv 

97 

Per  <'<^nt.  of  towns  nuirked  a 

8.1 

l*er  cent,  of  towns  marked  i» 



25.8 

12.1 

Per  cent,  of  towns  marked  ab 

Per  cent,  of  towns  marked  c 

'       16.1 

12.9 

•       45.2 

13.9 
16  1 

Per  cent,  of  towns  marked  be 

43.5 

ANALYTICAL  SITMMARY   OF  TABLja 


t'lasslllcutlon  of  towns  having  no  application  for  license,  with  reference  to  con- 
tiguity  of  towns,   cities  and   villages  having  license  In  force. 


Division?. 

Headings. 

conntio,.     ZV^Z 

Northern 
cooniies. 

State  as  a 
whole. 

'lH)tal    numl>er  of   townj*   

48           1      ^1« 

110 

3 
22 
41 
11 
29 

2.7 
20.0 
37.3 
10  0 

376 

A'o.    of   towns  marked   u 



30 

33 

So.  of  townn  niarke<i  b io 

>o.  of  towns  marked   ab ]       30 

So.   of  towns   marked   c [         2 

So,   of  towijH  marked  be 5 

Per  cent,  of  towii.s  marked  a - ' 

m 

58 

'     3;» 

13.7 
13.7 
^       26.G 
15.1 
17.9 

62 

129 
46 
73 
S  8 

Per  cent,  of  towns  marke<l  b 

J'er  cent,  of  towns  marked  nb 

Per  oent.  of  towns  marked  c 

20.8 

6:i.4 

4.2 

10.4 

16.5 
34.3 
12  2 

IVr  cent,   of  towns  marked   be 

2614 

19.4 
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ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  . 

Towns  taayingr  no  application   for  license  clasaifled  by   the  average  density  of 

population. 


Divirions. 

Headinffs. 

Eastern 
counties. 

South- 
western 
counties 

Northern 
ooanties. 

State  as  a 
whole. 

Total  number  of  towns 

48 

218 

110 

33 
22 

22 
28 

4 
3 

376 

No.  of  towusf  having  average  popula- 
tion: 
Less  than  5  ner  sauarp  mile 

33 

5   but  less  than  10     

2 
9 

12     . 
18 

5 

2 

6 
74 
100 
23 

6 

30 

10  but  less' than  20  

105 

20  but  less  than  30  

147 

30  but   less  than  40  , 

46 

40  but  less  than  50  

14 

60  nnd  over       

2 

l*er  cent,    of   towns   having   average 
population : 
Ij&bh  than  5  per  square  mile 

30.0 
30.0 
20.0 
23.6 
3.6 
2.8 

8.8 

5  but  leas  than  1>   

4.2 
18.7 
25.0 
37.5       ' 

4.2 

. 

2.8 
34.0 
50.0 
10.6 

2.7 

8.0 

10  but  less  than  20   

ao  but  less  than  30   

30  but  less  than  40  

40  but  less  than  60  

50   and   over    ... 

27.9 
39.1 
12.0 
8.7 
.5 

TABIJ5  XXI. 

BASTIiIRN   DIVISION'  COUMriBS. 

Towns  having  voted  "No  License"  classified,  vis.:  a— towns  havingi  on  or  within 
their  boundaries  a  licensing  city  or  village;  b— towns  contiguous  to  other 
towns  granting  license;  ab— both  a  and  b  apply;  c— towns  containing  city, 
village,  post  office  or  railroad  station  where  no  license  Is  in  force  and  not 
containing  licensing  city  or  village;  be— both  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

Total  No. 
of  towns. 

No?  of 

towns. 

b 
No.  of 
towns. 

ab 
No  of 
towns. 

No!  of 
towns. 

bo 
No.  of 
towns. 

Hrown    

H 

i 

1 
1 

2 

Calumet    

1 

3 
2 
5 

Dodee     

1       ' 

2 

Door    

1 

1 

Fond    du    Lac. . 

? 

1 



2 

JeflTerson    

.     1 
2 

1 

Kenosha   

1 

Kewaunee      .... 

Miinitowoc    

1 

Marinette    

1 

1 

Milwaukee    

Oconto    

f . 

Outagamie    

2 

1 

1 

Ozaukee    



Uacine    

2 

1 

1 

Shawano    

2 



2 

Hheboygjau    

L      

Walworth    

2 

i 

1 

Washinirton    



Waulsesha   

1 

4 

1 .. 

1 

Winnebago   

Totals    .... 

1 

2 

1 

» 

8         1               a 

4 

14 



..    .: 

^ 
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SOUTHWESTERN   DIVISION   COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  voted  "No  License"  class'.fled,  viz.:  n— towns  having*  on  or  with- 
in their  bouu(1arie»  a  licensing  city  or  village;  b— towns  contiguous  to  other 
towns  granting  license;  ab— both  a  and  b  apply;  c— town^  containing  city, 
village,  postoftice  or  railroad  station  where  no  license  is  in  force  and  not 
containing  licensing  city  or  vlllagie;  be— both  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

Total  No. 
of  towns. 

No!  of 
towns. 

b 
No.  of 
towns. 

ab 
No.  of 
t  iwn-*. 

c 
No.  of 
to^\ns. 

be 
No.  of 

tOAOS. 

Actam:i   

1 

3 
3 

« 

1 
7 
3 

t 

2 
6 

1 
7 
7 
C 
10 
9 
3 

2 

2 

Buffalo    

2 

Columltia    

i 



2 

crawtord    

2 
2 

1 

1 

iJane   

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

7 

Dunn    

5 

J*:au    Claire    

(rrant    

1 

5 

(ireen    

1 

Ureen  Lake   .... 

1 

Iowa    



2 
1 

3 

2 

Juneau    

1 

1 

IjfL    (?rosse    

2 

La   Fay  otto    .... 

1 

1 

3 

Marquette     

2 

Monroe    

1 



i 

3 

Pepin    

1 

l»ierce    

3 

1 
1 

4 

Ulcniand    

i 
] 

1 

2 

"I 

5 
3 

3 

Uock     

1 

St,    Croix    

2 

T 

Sauk    

1 
2 
3 

2 

Trempealeau    ... 
Vernon    

1 

1 



4 

>Vausbara    



1 

:::::::::::. 

3 

Totals    .... 

127 

1.5 

I           12 

19 

22 

49 

NOUTIIERV  DIVISION   COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  voted  "No  License"  classified,  viz  :  a— towns  liaving  on  or  with- 
in their  boundaries  a  licensing  city  or  village;  b— towns  contlgiuous  to  other 
town  granting  license;  ab — both  a  and  b  apply:  c— towns  containing  city, 
village,  post  office  or  ralh-oad  station  where  no  llcensci  is  granted  and  no^ 
containing  llc^nsiug  city   or  village;  be— boih  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

1 
Total  No. 
of  towns. 

No!  of 
towns. 

b  - 

No.  of 
towns . 

ab 
No.  of 
towns. 

No^of 
towns. 

be 
No.  of 
towns. 

Asniand    

3 
6 
4 
5 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Barron     

2 

1 

3 

Bnyneia     

4 

Hurnette    

3 

2 

Chippewa    

i 
1 

1 

1 

Clnrk     



J)i>ng!ns     

■.'.■.;*.'.;;;:;■. 

Kiorence    



1 

1       ^ 

' 

. 



1 

Eorest    

2 

Kusk   









J  ron      1 ''    '     1 1 

Ja<'ksfin     

6 
1            3 

(         1 

2 

2 

I^'ingUuie    



1 

3 

Lincoln      

Marathon     I ' i ! 

Oneida       .... 

1 
7 
6 
5 

1 

l»oik        



2 

1 
1 

4 

l*ortage     

l»ric(»      

4 

1 

2 

2 

^S{lwver     

Tavior 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1        

1 

Vlla«(             

j 

1 

Washburn    

Waupaca 

Wood    



6 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Totals    .... 

65 

3 

L         7 

7 

10 

31 
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EASTERN   DIVISION   COUN^HES. 

Towns  having  no  application  for  license  classified,  viz.:  a— towns  havlnj;  on  or 
within  their  bonndaries  a  licensing  city  or  village*;  b— towns  contiguous  to 
other  tov^ns  granting  license;  ab— I)o0h  a  and  b  apply;  c— town.si  containing 
other  towns  gi'anting  license;  ab— both  a  and  b  apply;  c— town*  containing 
city,  village.  po«tofHce  or  railroad  station  where  no  license  Is  granted  and 
not  containing  licensing  city  or  village;   uc— both  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

Total  No. 
of  towns. 

Nofof 
towns. 

b 
No.  of 
towns. 

ab 
No.  of 
townd. 

No?  of 
towns. 

be 
No.  of 
towns. 

Brown    

1 

f 

' 

Calumet    



Dodge    

5 
2 



1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 
2 
1 

Door    

Fond  du  Lac  .. 

4 

2 

1 

Jefferson    

Kenosha   

Kewaunee   



Manitowoc    

Marinette    

MUwaukee    

*• 

Uconto   

4 

7 

1      I 



2 
6 

Outagamie    

Ozanicee    

Uacine   

....?-- 

iShawano    

5 

1 

3 
1 
5 
1 

1 
2 

1 

^;heboygan    

1 

8 
1 
2 
6 

Walworth    

i 

2 

Wasnington    

WauKesha     

1 

Winnebago    

Totals    .... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

48       ' 

1 .' 

10 

30 

2 

\           5 

SOUTIIWESTEIIN  DIVISION  COUNTIES. 

Towns  having  no  applicntion  for  llcon.se  classified,  viz.:  a— towns  having  on  or 
within  their  boundnrie.H  a  licensing  city  or  village;  b— towns  contigiuous  to 
other  towns  granting  license:  ab— both  a  and  b  apply;  c^townsj  containing 
city,  village,  postotliee  or  railroad  station  where  no  license  Is  granted  and 
not  containing  licensingi  city  or  village;  be— both  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

Total  No. 
of  towns. 

No  of 

tOWBd. 

b 
No.  of 
towns. 

ab 
No.  of 
towns. 

No!^of 
towns. 

be 
No.  of 
to^ns. 

Adams     

12 
6 

14 
4 

10 

10 
8 

1« 

u 

I 

12 

1 

14 
6 

2 
1 
2 

4 

0 

Uufl'alo    

1 

3 

1 
7 
4 
6 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 

2 

Columbia    

Crawford     



Dane  

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

Dunn    

2 

I*iau    Claire    

2 

1 

(irant    

1 

1 
2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

Cf  reen     

2 

1 

(Jrecn  Lake  

1 

Iowa     

1 

Juneau  

1  '*'! 2" 

1 

1 

3 

I4i    Crosse    

I4i  Faj'ctte   

i 
1 

I 

3 
1 

2 

Marquette   

Monroe    

1                 3 

2 

3        1              2 

2       1            2 

Pepin    

2 

:.... 

11            f  • 

Pierce    | 

8         '              4 

3 

Kichland  

Rock       

8 

12 
4 

I 

5 

2 
2 

1 

3        1             1 

2 

St.  Croix  

1 

1      1 

»auk    

7 
11 
10 

9 

1 

6 

Trempealeu    ?... 
Vernon    

2 

.3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

Waushara    

1 

2 

Totals   

218 

30 

30 

1           58 

1           33 

I           39 
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NORTIIEUN  DIVISION  CX»UNmES. 

Towns  linvlnK  no  application  for  license  classified,  vl2.:  a—towns  having  on  or 
within  their  bonndnries  a  licensing  city  or  village;  b— towns  contigiuous  to 
otjher  towns  granting  license;  al>— -both  a  and  b  apply;  c— towns  containing 
city,  village,  postoftice  or  railroad  station  where  no  license  is  granted  and 
not  containing  licensing)  city  or  village;  be— both  b  and  c  apply. 


County. 

Total  No. 
of  towns. 

No*  of 
towns. 

b 
No.  of 
towns. 

ab 
No.  of 
towns. 

0 

No.  of 
towns. 

bo 
No.  of 
towns. 

Ashland     I            i 

, , 

1 
4 

Jiarrou    

^^ 

3 

1 

....  ^ 

Haytleld    

1 

Burnecte    

4 

1 
1 
3 

3 

Chippewa   

3 
16 

1 
5 

1 

Clark    

i 

1 

5 

Douglas    

1 

1 

i»'iorence    | 



Forest    

1 
5 

. 

1 

Itnsk   

1       J 

1 

3 

Iron    

..    .. 

J  ackson    

i 

i 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 

3 

i 

I^ngiade    

2 
2 
3 
4 
12 
3 
5 

1 

Ijiucoln    

1 

Marathon     

Oneida    

1 ' 

2 

Polk   

1 
1 
2 

3 

3 

I'ortage   

1 

Price    

i 

Sawyer    

Taylor    

4 

• 

2 

1 

1 

Vilas    

Washburn    

7 

11 
6 



4 

1 

1 
8 
3 

2 

Waupaca    

:: 

1 

Wood    

2 

Totals    .... 

110 

4 

22 

41 

11 

29 

GEXHLVL    (X>NOLrSI()NS. 


Tlio  total  miiulxu'  of  citias,  villa^^s,  and  ticm-'iis  from  which 
rc^jKn-U  were  re<tuv(Hl  was  1421,  all  but  2  villages  and  5  towns 
ill  tlio  s>t{it<^..  Of  these  1,4:^1  eorjK>ratioiis,  118  are  cntie^i,  204 
are  villagers,  and  l,00t)  aix)  towns. 

(>f  tlio  total  nuinilK^r  of  towns,  c.itie?^,  and  villager  reiKU'ting, 
1L*5  citi<i>,  Ls:5  villages,  and  500  towns  have  li<vns<\s  in  forcx?; 
5  (iiti(*s,  1()  villag(\s,  and  22o  t^miis  have  voted  ''No  liecnso'^ 
under  the  ItK^iil  o])tion  law;  and  5  villagi^  and  J>7<)  to\ms  have 
no  li('«Mis(\s  in  fore<^  ior  (vtlun'  reiisons,  principally  iK^causo  of 
no  applieations.  T\h)  total  nnlldK^r  (►f  r*()r]H orations  reiKjrting 
liwnsds  in  foi-eo  was  71  HI,  the  nninlx^r  having  voted  *'Xo  li- 
cense'' 1^44,  and  \]m  nninher  having  no  aj>plications  3hl. 

Ilio  t.otiil  i)opulation  in  IIKK)  (if  all  cities  and  villager  re- 
porting Wius  about  1,010,0.*50.  Tho  totiil  iK)]Hilatioii  of  tow^ns 
vriis  l,()4J),47r),  making  the  total  iK)pulatIon  for  the  cities,  vil- 
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lages,  and  towns  reix)rting  as  to  licenjse,  2,059,511,  or  99.5% 
of  the  tiOtal  population  of  the  state  at  the  last  oenBna 

The  total  population  of  cities  and  vallages  reporting  licensor 
in  force  was  990,031,  or  98%  of  the  ]>opulation  of  all  cities 
and  villages  reporting.  The  total  populations  of  all  towns  re- 
porting licenses  in  force  wus  551,923,  or  52.6%  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  towns.  The  totol  population  of  all  licensing 
towns,  cities,  and  villages  Avas,  l,5-il,954,  or  74.8%  of  the 
population  of  all  towns,  cities,  and  villages  reporting. 

The  population  of  cities  and  \nllages  having  voted  "Xo  li- 
cense" under  the  IcxMil  option  law  was  17,730,  or  1.8%  of  the 
total  population  of  cities  aiul  villages.  Tlie  population  of  the 
towns  having  voted  "No  license"  was  200,785,  or  19.7%  of  the 
total  i)opulation  in  towms.  Tlie  total  poj>ulation  for  all  cities, 
villages,  and  towius  liaving  vot/od  "No  liceiLse"  was  224,523, 
or  10.9%  of  the  total  jK>p.ulation  for  all  citict;,  villages,  and 
towns  reporting. 

There  were  no  cities  re|x>i-ting  no  license  in  force  for  want 
of  applications  and  the  number  of  villages  so  reix>rting  was 
only  5  wiitli  a. total  population  of  only  2,207,  or  al)Out  .2%  of 
the  poi>ulation  of  cities  and  villages.  Tlie  total  population  of 
to\VTis  having  no  license  in  foivo  because  of  no  applications  or 
other  reasons,  but  not  on  account  of  the  local  option  law^,  was 
290,707,  or  28.3%  of  tlie  total  |K)pulation  of  all  towns  report- 
ing. The  total  j>opulat.ion  of  all  villages  and  tcnvns  reporting 
no  license  in  force  on  ac(»ount  (^f  no  appliciitions,  etc.,  was 
293,034,  or  14.3%  of  the  total  i>yi>ulat.ion  of  all  cities,  villages, 
and  towns  reporting. 

The  "No  license"  or  anti-saloon  sentimenl^  of  course,  cannot 
be  measurexl  by  tlie  extent  of  license  or  "No  license"  regula- 
tions. The  only  absolute  facts  bearing  definitely  on  this  point 
is,  after  all,  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  5  cities,  10  vil- 
Jages,  and  223  towns,  embracing  10.9%  of  the  population  of 
the  state,  are  opf)Osed  to  licens(Ml  salofxns  in  these  cities, 
villages  and  towTis.  How  large  th(^  majority  is  remains  unde- 
termined. If  determined,  it  would  liardly  me^isure  the  senti- 
ment wnth  any  significant  rasults  without  some  faets  in  hand 
as  to  the  forces  which  would  insoire  opposing  sentiment 
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It  would  require  a  stronger  movement  to  prohibit  license  in 
a  busy  manufacturing  city  than  in  a  sparsely  settled  agricul- 
tural town ;  in  a  thickly  settled  town  with  all  neighboring  cen- 
ters of  business  or  population  having  no  license  than  in  the 
same  town  with  a  lioensing  city  ia  the  center  of  it;  or  in  a 
town  or  city  surrounded  by  non-licensing  towns  than  in  one 
contiguous  to  towns  having  license  in  forca  •  The  proposition 
of  license,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  not  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
question  of  the  rights  of  certain  persons  to  engage  in  the  sale 
of  a  cei-tain  commodity  but  rather  of  the  rights  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  to  buy  a  commodity  for  which  it  has  a  de- 
sire. 

{While  it  is  established  that  a  majority  in  10.9%  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  are  oppased  to  liquor  license,  there  also  r^ 
mains  a  large,  possibly  a  larger  body  of  like  public  sentiment 
outside  of  die  "No  license"  cities,  villages,  and  towns  which  is 
everywliere  in  the  minority  and  does  not  proclaim  itself  on  the 
face  of  the  returns.  It  makes  itself  manifest,  however,  in  the 
election  of  town  boards;  in  high  rates  of  license,  which  under 
some  conditions  are  prohibitive,  and  in  a  community  feeling 
which  is  not  inviting  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  donsiity  of  ix>pulation,  within  certain  limits,  does  not 
scam  to  have  a  uniform  bearing  ui)on  the  proposition.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  it  is  in  some  degree  significant.  On 
tlio  whole,  the  average  jwpulaition  i>cr  square  mile  is  a  little 
hi«^hor  in  the  licensing  towns  than  in  the  "Xo  license"  towns. 
This,  however,  is  what  would  bo  expected,  since  the  fonner 
class  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  intensely  indus- 
trial localities  of  the  state.  Again,  the  average  density  of^ 
population  for  towns  having  no  ai>plication  for  license  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  "Xo  license"  towns.  The  average  popu- 
lation of  the  licensing  towns  stood  at  20.7  per  square  mile,  and 
that  of  the  "no  license"  towns  at  18.8,  and  of  the  towns  having 
no  applications  for  liceni«e  at  17.0. 

.Of' the  numl>er  of  tovms  in  each  class,  with  reference  to  li- 
cen.«?o,  nearly  the  same  proportion  avc^.rago  less  than  10  popu- 
lation p<*r  square  mile,  viz. :  licensing  towns,  16%,  "No  .li- 
cense"   to^\■ns,    13.9%2    and    towns    having    no    applications, 
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16.8%.     But  when  the  proportion  of  towns  under  20  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  is  considered,  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion which  such  towns  bear  to  all  licensing  towns  is  31.2%, 
to  "No   license"  towns   34.9%,  and  to   towns   having'  no  ap- 
plications 44.7%.     It   would    seem   that   a  population   of  20 
per  square  mile  would  not,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  an 
inviting  location  for  a  saloon^     Such  an  average  would  afford 
only   about   63  popoilation   within   a  radius  of   one  mile  and 
about  250  within  a  radius  of  two  miles,  with  lees  than  one- 
third  that  number  being  adult  male  persons^.    It  is  conceiv- 
able^ tiierefore,  that  in  those  licensing  towns  having  an  aver- 
age population  of  less  than  20  per  square  mile,  this  population 
is  more  or  loss  centralized  within  the  towns.     Such  indeed  was 
determined  to  be  the  case  in  several  instances,  particularly  in 
towns  of  large  areas  in  the  Xortliem  ot>unties.     In  the  34.9% 
of  "jJJ"o  license"  towns   having   less    than    20  population    per 
square  mile,  it  is  likely  that  a  similar  condition  prevails  to  a 
considerable    d^ree    though    probably    not   so    marked.     The 
sparsity  of  population  of  these  towns  made  for  the  success  of 
the  anti-license  movement  in  many  cases.     The  proportion  of 
towns  under  20  population  per  square  mile  having  no  applica- 
tion is  40%  greater  than  of  tOAvns  of  the  same  population  hav- 
ing license  in  foroa     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sparsity 
of  population  in    most  of    these    towns    is   the    cause  of  this 
situation.     This  excess   in  the   proportion  of   towns   under  20 
population  per  square  mile  in  the  class  having  no  applications 
over  the  licensing  class,  is,  however,  practically  made  up  of 
towns  which  average  over  10  population  per  square  mile  and 
imder   20.     If    16%    of    all    tow^s   granting   license   average 
less  than  10    population  per   square  mile,  it  would  seem  that 
spareity  of  population    in    the    towns    having  no    application 
would  not  bar  all  towns  having  under  20  per  square  mile  when 
nearly  two-thirds  of  such  towns  have  an  average  of  over   10 
population    per  square    mile.     It    is    likely,    however,    that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  towms  in  this  class,  do  not  have  their 
population  centralized   wthin  the   to^vns    to  the   degree  which 
prevails' in  the  licensing  towns. 
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The  presencB  of  a  liceiiBing  city  or  village  on  or  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  town  is  not  of  itself  enough,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  to  cause  no  application  to  be  made  for  license  in 
the  to^vn,  or  to  make  f  rieoidfi  of  the  liquor  traffic  agreeable  to 
license  prohibition  in  the  town.  Indeed,  a  third  of  all  licens- 
ing towns  have  also  licensing  cities  or  villages  on  or  within 
their  boundaries.  The  fact  that  a  licensing  town  adjoins  is 
of  enfen  less  consequence.  Yet  each  of  these,  no  doubt^  has 
aoinje  influence  varying  with  conditions.  In  fact  whatever  com- 
plications attending  a  study  of  this  sort  arise  fronii  the  fact 
that  these  various  fajctora  and  forces  cannot  be  successfully 
appreciated  by  themselves  but  must  be  considered  collectively. 

About  one  in  five  of  the  "M>  license"  towns  is  not  adjacent 
to  licensing  territory,  either  city,  village,  or  ttown.  16.1% 
of  all  ''No  licenfle"  towns  are  included  in  this  numiber 
which  have  business  or  ix)pulation  centers.  Of  ooui-se,  these 
centers  are  small  but  tliey  are  places  which,  other  conditions 
being  favorable,  would  invite  the  location  of  saloons.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  tlie  same  proportion  of  the  **No  license" 
towns  have  licensing  cities  or  villages  on  or  within  their  bound- 
aries, and  practically  70%  of  all  such  towns  are  contiguous  to 
towns  in  which  licenses  are  in  force,  while  in  all,  over  77%  of 
the  total  nmnber  are  contiguous  to  licensing  territory,  city, 
village,  or  town.  While  those  considerations  do  not  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  244  cities,  vilhiges,  and  towns, 
with  nearly  11%  of  the  total  jwpulation  of  tlio  state,  are  con- 
trolled by  **JS^o  license''  sentiment,  they  do  indicate  that  no 
very  considerable  ix>rtion  of  tlie  state  is  without  tolerably  con- 
venient fiicilitics  for  the  distribution  of  intoxicantc^. 

Of  the  towns  having  no  a]>plications  for  license,  about  43% 
nro  adjacent  to  licensing  cities  or  villages  and  of  this  number, 
1G%  are  also  in  tlie  cli\ss  averaging  lc«s  than  :iO  population 
jKn*  square  mile.  It  would  seem  that  under  ordiuarj'  condi- 
tions, thot^e  comlxined  factoi-s  \\X)uld  explain  tlio  absence  of  li- 
censee in  1()%  of  tlie  towns.  34.3%  of  all  towns  having  no  ap- 
plications for  license  are  adjacent  to  lx>tJi  cities  or  villages  and 
towiis  in  whidi  licensee  are  in  force.  The  whole  jyroportion 
adjacent  to  licensing  to\ms  is  70.2%.     Taken   in   connection 
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with  the  foregoing,  the  fact  that  nearly  45%  of  these  to\\Tis 
average  less  than  20  population  per  square  mile,  it  would  seem 
that  the  absence  of  license  applications  would  be  assignable  to 
jiparsity  of  population  and  nearness  of  licensing  cities,  villages, 
and  towns  in  no  less  than  one  half  of  the  towns.  Of 
course,  this  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  guess.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  21%  of  tliese  towns,  of  which  12.2% 
contain  business  centers,  are  not  adjacent  to  licensing  toAvns, 
and  that  55%  of  them  average  over  20  population  per  square 
mile,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  estimate.  For  the  remainder 
of  these  towns,  the  absence  of  saloon  licensee  must  be  assigned 
to  other  causes  not  traceable  on  the  map  or  in  the  census  but 
found  as  a  trait  in  the  character  of  tlie  population.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  this  public  characteristic  is  efTective 
other  than  through  the  local  option  law.  In  many  places,  tlie 
election  of  to^vn  boards,  in  others  the  voting  of  high  license, 
which  under  the  conditions  are  nearly  prohibitive,  while  in 
still  other  cases,  the  mere  force  of  public  sentiment  operates  to 
exclude  the  liquor  traffic  from  small  areas,  a  town  here  and  there. 
While  these  forces  are  less  tangible  and  definite  than,  the  facts 
of  density  of  population,  nearness  of  licensing  cities,  etc.,  or 
the  prohibition  of  saloon  license  under  the  local  option  law, 
they  all  operate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  many  cases 
just  as  effectively,  to  the  same  end.  M.oreover,  they  are  always 
reflections  of  the  public  sentiment  and  diaractcr  in  a  locality. 
In  assigning  approximately  one-half  of  the  towns  reporting  no 
applications  for  license  to  this  class,  an  estimate  is  offered 
which  is  open  to  all  the  criticism  which  must  attend  any  at- 
tempt to  measure  matliematically  so  intangible  and  complicated 
a  quantity  as  public  sentiment  when  not  expressed  by  the  abso- 
lute and  definite  vote.  Yet  this  estimate  is  offered  after  care- 
ful study  and  is  believed  to  be  fairly  reliable  as  an  approxima- 
tion. 

The  returns  give  the  total  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  tlie 
state,  exclusive  of  5  towns  and  2  villages  not  reporting,  as 
8,732.  Of  this  number,  G,280  are  in  force  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  2,443  in  towns.  Of  all  licensee  reported,  7,429,  or 
85%,  are  at  the  minimum  la-wful  rate,  i.  e.,  $100.00  or  $200.00 
16— li 
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per  annum  according  to  conditions;  203  licenses,  or  2.3%  of 
the  total  numl)or  are  at  the  modium  lawful  rate,  $250.00  or 
$350.00,  according  to  conditions;  and  1,100,  or  12.7%  of  the 
total  number,  are  at  tlie  maximum  rate,  $400.00  or  $500.00. 
Since  over  70%  of  all  licenses  are  in  cities  and  villages,  tlie 
bulk  of  all  licenses  comes  necessarily  in  the  class  which,  under 
the  law,  must  pay  the  higher  initial  rates,  and  which,  if  in- 
creased by  vote,  would  pay  the  higijor  modium  or  niaxi- 
nmm  rates.  Of  the  2,443  licenses  granted  by  towns,  about 
460  were  granted  under  conditions  which  fixed  the  higher  in- 
itial rate. 

The  license  laws  of  Wiscon.^in  favor  the  minimum  rate  of  li- 
cence. In  fact,  unless  specific  action  is  taken  on  tlie  part  of 
the  electorate,  this  rate  becomes  established  by  law.  This  fact, 
no  doubt,  contributes  much  to  the  gi*eat  predominance  of  min- 
imum rates  of  license  in  tlie  state.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  w^re 
an  election  to  fix  the  rate  required  by  statutes  in  all  cases  and 
without  any  initial  rate  being  set,  or  if  the  maximum  rate  were 
made  the  initial  rate,  subject  to  definite  mductioiusv  by  the  elec- 
torate, there  would  bo  a  smaller  proportion  "of  minimum  rate 
licenses  in  fovco  in  the  state.  This,  of  course,  w^nild  involve 
additional  public  expense  for  elocutions,  but  the  public  reveimee 
would  be,  in  some  cases  at  lea^t,  jx^nnanently  inci-eased  by 
higher  license  rates. 

The  me<lium  rate  for  license  is  partly  a  reflection  of  aiiti- 
sal(K>n  sentiment  in  small  villages  and  towxs.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  wlure,  on  a  vote  to  fix  the  rate  of  license,  there  are 
not  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  highest  rate,  the  nunxber  of 
votes  so  cast  shall  Ik?  added  to  the  nujnln^r  cast  for  the  medium 
rate  and  if  the  t^>tal  constitutes  a  niaj(frity  of  all  votes  cast, 
the  mcHlinm  rate  becomes  established.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  many  instances  a  majority  of  v(>t<s  f(,r  this  rate  was  ob- 
tained except  fnr  this  orovision  in  the  law.  The  medium  rate 
for  license  do<^^  no^t  sf>om  to  be  po2>ular. 

As  above  stnt(Ml,  1,100  liee:]M\s  are  in  force  at  the  highest  rate 
and  at  h^ast  1,020  of  tluve  are  at  the  ^.^OO.OO  rate.  The  ma- 
jority of  tli(M(»  high  rate  licens<'s  are  cxmtributed  by  cities 
which  maintain  this  rate  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  policy.     It  is  of 
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interest  incidoutally  to  note  that  while  5,153  minimum  rate  li- 
censes in  cities  yield  annually  about  $1,000,000,  1,020  maxi- 
mum rate  licenses  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  approximately 
$500,000.  High  license  as  a  public  revenue  policy  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  newer  cities  of  the  nortliern  parte  of  the  state, 
where  the  population  is  rapidly  growing  and  expenditures  for 
T^ublic  improvements  are  necessarily  large  in  proportion  to  tax- 
able property.  If  it  is  true,  as  investigations  aiBrm,  that  the 
taxation  on  intoxicants  can  l)o  doubled  without  increased  cost 
to  consinners,  it  may  be  ventured  that  high  license  as  a  fiscal 
policy  should  be  more  common  in  cities. 

The  distribution  of  saloon  licenses  through  the  state  in  pro- 
portion to  population  brings  out  certain  eharacteristics  which 
are  almost  local  to  sections  of  the  state.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  average  population  per  licenso  in  force  for  licensing 
cities  and  villages  was  157.4,  for  towns  226,  and  for  cities,  vil- 
lageS)  and  towns,  176.0.  These  figures,  however,  are  not  the 
beet  index  to  the  distribution  of  lieonse  when  applied  to  the 
several  divisions  for  the  reason  that  the  demand  which  keeps 
these  licenses  in  force  comes  from  the  non-licensing  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  as  well  as  from  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns 
in  which  the  licenses  are  in  force. 

The  total  population  of  all  towns,  cities,  and  villages  re- 
porting was  2,059,511  and  the  number  of  licenses  in  force 
S,732,  the  average  population  per  license,  for  the  state  a^  a 
whole,  based  on  1900  census,  would  be  therefore  236.5.  The 
total  population  of  all  cities,  villages,  and  to\vns  reporting  in 
counties  of  the  Eastom  part  of  tho  state  was  1,000,645  and 
the  number  of  licenses  5,450,  the  average  population  per  li- 
cense would  be  therefore  183.5  The  counties  of  the  group  al- 
ready described  as  the  Southwestern  (*oinitie*^  repoi'ted  1,531 
licenses  and  had  652,711  population,  or  an  average  of  432 
population  per  license.  The  ttnvns,  citic>,  and  villages  of  the 
Northern  division  counties  re])orted  1,751  licenses  in  force  and 
had  406,155  population,  or  an  average  per  license  of  231.5. 
For  reason^  already  discussed,  this  last  average  is  no  doubt 
relatively  a  little  too  low.  But  taking  the  figures  for  what  thoy 
are  worth,  it  appears  that  the  average  population  per  license 
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in  the  Soutliwestem  counties  is  2.35  times  as  great  Stated 
another  way,  there  are  5.44  licenses  in  force  per  100  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Eastern  oounties,  2.35  in  the  Southwestern,  and 
4.32  in  the  Northern  counties. 

The  total  annual  revenues  fromi  the  liquor  licenses  in  force 
in  all  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  statg  was  reported  as 
$1,908,550.  In  a  few  cases  licenses  are  granted  to  summer 
resorts,  etc,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  a  fraction  of  the  annual 
rate. 

Based  on.  this  well  nigh  complete  census  of  saloon  licenses 
and  the  averages  made  by  the  returns  of  the  partially  complete 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  some  calculations  and  general  estimates  may  be  made 
which  will  prove  instructive. 

The  total  amount  of  public  revenue  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture and  traffic  in  alooholic  liquors  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably since  that  investigation.  The  total  receipts  from  li- 
censes then  reported  was  $1,435,647.  The  increase  since  has 
amounted  to  33%.  The  amount  received  from'  fines  may  be 
estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  reported,  say 
$10^000.  The  total  revenue  of  the  federal  government  through 
excise  taxes  on  mialt  liquors  manufactured  amounted  in  1903 
to  $3,900,372  and  on  distilled  spirits  to  $2,565,864,  making 
the  total  federal  revenues  on  Wisconsin  product  $6,466,236. 
Adding  to  this  total  the  fines,  collected,  for  (violaitLons 
of  the  license  laws  and  the  receipts  of  towns,  cities,  and  vil- 
lages for  licenses,  makes  a  grand  total  annual  revenue  from  the 
manufacture  and  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  in  Wisconsin  for 
federal,  state  and  mimicipal  govormnents  of  $8,384,786,  not 
including  taxes  on  property.  For  purposes  of  general  esti- 
mates it  may  be  assumed  that  each  license  represents  an  estab- 
lishment in  the  sense  of  the  federal  labor  bureau's  investiga- 
tion. There  ^vill  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  no  doubt^  but 
they  will  be  comparatively  few.  On  this  basis,  the  following 
estimates  may  be  offered :  The  total  value  of  all  property  em- 
ployed in  the  liquor  traffic,  both  owned  and  rented,  is  approxi- 
mately $33,500,000,  of  which  about  $26,300,000  is  in  real 
estate  and   the  remainder  in   fixtures   and   sundries.     Of  the 
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total  amount,  about  $15,840,000  is  owned  and  liio  rest  rented. 
The  total  annual  property  tax  paid  by  the  liquor  traffic  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $594,000.  The  total  annual  rentals  for  prop- 
erty capital  employed  and  not  owned  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,680,000.  The  total  number  of  persons,  both  proprietors 
and  firm  members  may  be  put  at  about  17,000,  and  if  eaxsh  of 
these  represents  on  the  average  a  family  of  four  persons,  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  state  directly  dependent  on.  the 
liquor  traffic  for  their  livelihood  would  be  approximately 
68,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  about  as  deeply 
rooted  and  important  a  business  in  Wisconsin  as  it  is  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX. 


DE  TAILED  TABLES  OP  STATISTICS  FOR  TOWNS. 


License  J  in  Force 

No  LtcdHM  Voted 

No  Application. 
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Detailed  table9  of  statUtiaa  for  townB—Contmn&d. 


Llceoses  in  Fortie. 

Mo  Licence  Voted . 

No  Application. 
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Detailed  tables  of  statist 

ics/or  to 

WHS  -CjntiQuad 

Licenses  in  Force,     j 

iNo  License  Voted. 

No  Applicati  n. 

Towns. 
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Detailed  tables  of  statistics  for  <ou;/if— Continued. 


Licbnses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towns. 
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Detailed  tables  of  Btatdtics  for  ^ot/^/i*. —Continued. 


Licenses  In  Force . 

No.  License  Voted. 

No.  Application. 
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868 

1,433 

Xi 

ii  .'i 

ae 
e 

ae 
e 

ae 

.... 

I'nrtlAnd           .d. 

45'  25.2 
3fV  .^.6 
25i  •'*l  7 

ttnhiAnfi 

Shields      

.... 

Thore^a • 

3.5 

39.8 

XrentoQ  •  *  .  ........ 

.... 

1,429 

53 

27. 

b 

Wgiittotd. 

2 
2 

.54 

r» 

6 

909 
1,015 

20,281 

64.5 
1,287 

30 
35 

.560 

27 
36 

30.3 
29 

It 

.... 

'WilliftmRtown       ... 

.. 

Totals 

36.2;.... 

23  9     o 

3,223 

1 

108 

2J.9 

~ 

6,341 

J^ 

.12.8'...- 

DOOR  CO.-   ^ 
Balley'a  Harbor.  ... 
Hrasst^Is       

-   -- 

35.8 

e 

15 

87.i 

riAv  Hnnks 

557 

h 

.1 
4 

832 
1..H61 

38 
35 

•23.2 

38. 

22.4 

e 
e 

Fnr^stvillo 

Gardner    

f4ihrftltcr      

4       7% 

■i',i85j    33 

3i".2 

bcj' 

.... 

.... 

Jacksonpurt     

Liberty  Grove 

NasAwatiDee ...... .... 

2 
3 
3 

913 
1,.V)0 

27 

60 
43 
50 

"23 
375 
210 

.33.8 
25.8 
31.3 
32.2 

e 
g 
He 

ae 

Sevastopol 

Ti   i,r,()7 

■"585 

20 

ii'.ii 

S^tnrireoD  Bay 

ab 

2 

63.) 

27.8 

e 

Wftahinirtoa 

86*? 
2.018 

23.. 37. 5,    c 

6l'  .T?  6!.- 

35 

326 

37 
18 

1,125 

29.9 
5.3 

ao 

Totals 

1,142 

DOUGLAS  CO-, 
pfiilo     

-__- 

=^- 

""-  - 

Gordon     . . « 



403 

540 

.7 

bo 

Neba^amon 

Siinttriiir  .         ... 

1« 
H 

44 

2.271 
1,445 

4.841 

2.-)) 
298 

7.58 

9.1 

4.8 

6.4 

e 
ae 

1.083 

1,410 

[  I.. '^47 

812 

36 
5"» 
4.S 
36 

Totals 

DUNN  CO-. 
Colfax     "4 

.'W  1 

A 

403 

~b¥) 

""? 

*:; 

25.6    ho  1 

Vim  (4Allfl 

28 
22.5 

C 

be 

Elk  Mound 

Grant 

.... 

"  667 

"885 
1,849 

"337 
375 

"646 

"86 

"S6 
43 

*i8.6 

"24.6 
13. 

Hay  River 

.V)l 

3.; 

13.9 

o 

\'.".'.'.'. 

"hin) 

»; 

i7.2 

bij" 

ab 

Now  Haven 

Of  top  Croek 

.16 

18 

36 

9.4 

30.8 

17.9 

b<i 

Pern    

Red  ('pdar 

I,4HJ 

"u 

:v\'.2 

I 

ae 

"m 

"36 

16.9 

be 

0 

Rock  Creek 

Saud  Creek 

c 
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Detailed  tables  o 

/  statUtice  for  ^ou^ng— Continued 

Licenses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted . 

1 

No.  Applications 

Towns. 

d 
2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

si 

509 

£ 
36 

1 

i 

15.8 

i 

b 

U 

i 

1 

1 

DUNN  CO  "Cod. 
Sheridan 

"780 
1,287 

"479 

• 

60 
■*40 

•21:6 
21.4 

i2.6 

Sherman  

h 

BpriDK  Brook 

b 

Stanton  

1,110 

36 

30.8 

bo 

Taintor 

bo 

Titfaoy 

4 

1,219 

36 

33.8 

t 

• ... 

"" 

Wonton 

867 
8,172 

1,280 

"758 
721 
658 

42 

S8.S 

108 
"35 

26.6 

Wilaoa  

2 

9 

4.52 

36 
149 

12.5 

■ • 

7,560 

'm 

23.7 

^ 

Totals 

21.4 
11.8 

"91'  i 



KAU  CLAIRE  CO.- 
Bridge  Craek    

ab 

Brunswick 

... 

... 

714 

36 

19.8 

• 

CiaarCreek 

b 

Drammen 

.... 

.... 

36  ao 

36  1S.8 

Fakrcblkl  

fb 

Lincoln   

6 

1,731 

63 

27.5 

e 

Ludinaton  .......... 

874 
729 

"559 

"90     fl.7 
36:  20.8 

be 
»b 

"ab 

Or.torCre#ik.... 

Pleasant  Valloy  

Seymour 

.... 

.... 

.... 

i;66o 

"'5*4 

■i8.5 

.... 

Union 

905 

34 
I24 

26.6 
^3 

a 

Washington 

63 

260 
131 



27.5 

7.0 
6.3 

e 

e 

1,322 

"o^i 

"66 '26*" 
443   ^^  ^ 

ab 

6 
12 

1,731 

1,824 

828 

Totals 

2,619 

Ff-OBKNCE  CO.- 

Florenee 

nommonweal  th 

HomeetMd 

= 

"kik 

"90 

*6!t 
7.1 

bo 

.... 



Totals 

14 

2,652 

391 

6.8 

t 

545*    on 

— 

avs 

.... 

FONOnU  LACCO.- 
ilfo      

1,290     3A 

b 

AshfoKi  

5   1.130 

.3ri 
S6 

39.3 

ae  ; 

.... 

.... 

Anburn 

4 

1,417 

'  *' 

Byron    

1,234 

34.3 

be 

.... 

'**• 

Calumet 

6 

i  443 

OQ 

50 
39.7 

e 
e 

'**' 

sden™:. ;:;..:::.:.. 

l!393'    36 

..,. 

Eldorado 

i,.3d.3 

8(M 

36 

V7   0 

be 

b 

.... 

.... 

Empire 

30  ^H  A 

..«. 

Fond  dn  Lac 

4 
3 
4 

568 

1,306 

461 

30 
36 
18 

18.9 

:«.5 

25.7 

ae 

" 

•"• 

Forest 

e 

Friendship 

"ail 

b 

.... 

... 

Lamartlne 

•^  \"i'2^< 

"•• 

Marsbfleld  

16 
3 

1 
5 

1,992 

1,194 

82.3 

1,077 

3(5 
35 

36 

55,2 
31.1 
23.5 
30 

e 

ae 

a« 

e 

I 

.... 



.«.. 

Metomen 

OaklUid 

b 

'i,'667 
1,106 

■32 
36 

36.4 
30.7 

Oseofa 

Bosendaie  !!!..".!..".! 

"ab 

Springrafe 

.... 

1,189 
'i  mi 

ttj 

Vi  "J 

Ta>cheedah 

6 

1,2D3 

32 

40.5 

0 

1,176 
4,633 

35 
139 

333 

..«. 

Wanpon 

ab 

Totald 

70 

13  990'  ^^J 

35  V.        1 

— 

FOBKSr  CO.- 
Caswell 

__ 

65!  2Q0 

''      '  1 

-    - 

Crandon  

4ji 

180'     "^  ''  »»«  I 

.... 

HUes 

■ 

135 

190 

.7 

be 

Laona  

2 
4 

10 

~16 

286 
114 
342 

~742 

1.3H 
170 

422 

2i 

3 

1.8 

8 
e 

e 

.... 

North  Crandon  

Wabeno 

• 

ia5 

I90 

~~A 

Totals 

.519 

AtCi 

1  < 



4<U,      ..a 

-- 

2621  LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 

Detailed  tables  of  statist  ice  for  toM^n*— Continued. 


Liconses  in  Force. 

f^oLtcenee  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

o 
2 

S 

< 

o 
S5 

B 

i 

150 

a 

i 
4.9 

0 
0 
525 

RUSK  CO.- 
Atlanta             

740 

•be 

nifw  Rnnrl 

1 

2 

"i 

6 

404 
156 

"m 

490 

42 
72 

'  72 
144 

9.6 
2.1 

i'i 

3.3 

e 

e 

ae 
e 

TiATffAV                                     .  .. 

■'i'.o 

Flambeaa 

.... 

82 

80 

ab 

Hawkins  A  Lawrenco 
Marshall 

""54 
227 
238 

"72 
36 
60 

'*6'.7 

6.3 
4.0 

h^ 

I^Qgl^                      

b 

Strickland 

ctiihh^                     

2 

*  760 
262 
803 

92 
72 

2.8 
4.2 

B 

ae 
e 

e 

be 

True 

' 

-— 

"398 

34 

Totals 

19 

2,499 

535 

48 

4.7 
25.7 

-1,341 

GRANT  CO.- 

8 

1,207 

690 
138 
643 
693 

40 

LS  7 

he 

Boscobel 

.... 

10'  I3.H 

Hh 

rAqsvlllA         

42 
36 

15.3 
19.2 

ab 

Cikstle  Rook 

**36 
36 
33 

'29.4 
23. 
22.7 

bi 
be 
ab 

be 

(!lifton 

795 

* 

5 

819 

37 

22.1 

e 

992 

1,160 

686 

'i;659 

*i",65i 

566 
566 
268 

36 
36 
36 

i 

35 
21 

36 
S3 

27.5 
32.2 
19,0 

'23;i 

29.2 
15.7 
16.2 
12.7 

"22'. 
13.8 

b 

* 

ab 

Hickory  GroTO 

Jamestown 

TjAnr  4stor 

"io 

978 

"si 

'*36 

"si  5 

'2i!2 

e 

0 



•••• 

b 
ab 

Liberty 

2 

870 

l^irt-lA  (4rAiit       

b 

MurioD             

b 

Miliville     

ho 

Mt   Hops            

671 

36 

18.6 

be 

}^l    idtt         

bo 

ah 

Paris 

2 

792 

:« 

22. 

e 

"**660 

PAti<h  r^mve           .   . . 

33 

20.0 

be 

PlatteviJle 

'*5 
3 

i;568 
928 

56 

ok" 

ae 
ae 

879 

96 

24.6 

ab 

36'  2r»  fi 

Waterloo      

963 

42 

23.0 

be 

2 

474 

29 

16.4 

f 

Winirviile    

854 

36 

23.7 

a 

2 
2 

438 
918 

27 
42 

16.2 
21.9 

23.8 

0 

e 

218 

22.8 

'■^ 

12,032 

577 

J?:? 

Totals 

:s6 

8,987 

378 

4,975 

.... 

GRBEN  CO.- 

854 
699 

36 
32 

23.7 
21.8 

Albany 

|.... 

0 

1,188 

38 

31.3   bo 

(jadlz          

1,240 

1,226 

650 

35 
35 

35.5 

35. 

18.6 

Clamo             •  ...••• 

b 

a 

Kxetor 

2 

917 

33 

25,5 

ae 

« 

i,i84 
966 

36'  32.9 

0 

96 

26.8 

b 

Monroe 

Mt   PlAA^nnt 

1 

942 

;u 

27.7 

ae 

76t 
52'> 

85 
96 

21.8 
14.6 

ab 

Naw  Glnrim       

ab 

1,021 

36 

28.4 

909 
768 

96   25.2 
96   21.4 

288|  84. 

b 

1 

he 

York        

1,036 

36 

28.8 
29.9 

3 

1,859 

70 

26^) 

Toral/* 

3,245 

110 

9,782 

= 
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Detailed  tablee  of  statistics  for  ^OMn«— Continued 

Licenses  in  Force. 

No.  License  Voted. 

No.  Application. 

Towns. 

d 

a 

£- 

1 

a 
A. 

1 

0 

< 

6 

II 

i 

< 

a 

i 

0 

1 

GREEN  L4KE  CO.- 
BerliQ     

801 
953 

30 

26.7 

a 

Kmcilclvn 

37   25.8 

a 

1,288 

48 

26.8 

b 

.... 

if  i  tur^^nn 

"2       770 

31 

21.8    e 

"912 

"35   2*).' 

Ilackford 

ab 

Manchester 

MarnnafctA  . 

3 

1 

1  031 

?« 

28.6*  ao 
28.1     « 

'872     31 

. . . . 

Priacfiton 

'.'.'.'a'.'.V. 

1,123 
626 
645 

36   si. 2 

ab 

ttte    Marie 

33 
31 

18.9 
20.8 

b 

fefeoeea 

6 

.... 

27.3 
'2i!8 

i 

•I 

'-— 

be 

Totals 

2,643'    97 

1.... 

1,435     ^ 

1,288 

48 
78 

26.8 

5,060!  202 

25. 

.. . . 

1 
17  5   K/.  1 

: : 

IOWA  CO.- 
Arena 

l,r63 

,, 

1  Jli'de 

628     30 
1,510     90 

20.9 
17.1 
15.6 

be 

Dodireviiia.      

ab 

Eden 

Hichland 

687 

44 

ab 

1 

1,642 

58 

28.3 

ae 

i',3.53 
1,224 
1,131 
1,142 

60 
51 
61 
42 

■22;6 

24.0 
18.5 
27.2 

a 
c 
a 
be 

.... 

Mlfflio 

MinAFAl  Pnint 

.... 

Pnln«ki 

"4 

i\m 

50 

'27;4 

e 

R  i  ri  iravr  A  V 

714 

44 

16.2 

ab 

Waldwicic 

•     722     42 
791'    45 

17.2 
17.6 

c 
c 

... 

3.6 
11.0 
4.1 
5.9 
6.7 

6 

e 
e 
0 

e 

174 

84 
9d 
40 
116 
410 

• 

Totals 

7 

4,415 

7,728   379 

20.4 

3,569l  208|  17.2| 

.... 

IRON  CO.- 
AndersoikCVoar^l).... 

Vniffht 

2 
13 
3 
8 
50 

305 
1,0>H 
1,631 

688 
2,931 

. . . . 

Montreal 

Buxon 

Hill' 

mi 

.... 

.... 

Vaughn 

-:: 

-— 

.... 

Totals 

76 

6,616 

77ft 

8.5 

I 

=J— 

=^- 

-_^-r 





— -_ 

JACKSON  CO:- 
AlbioQ               

1,723     80  21.6 
7341    60,  12.2 
15l'    54!    2.8 

a 

Alma 

ab 

Bear  Blnff 

.... 

'* 

b 

812 

108     7.5 

ab 

City  Point 

2 
3 

323 
898 

90 
36 

3.6 
25. 

e 
ae 

"**766 

"37 

i9'.i 

.... 

.... 

Cleveland  

.... 

.... 

Franklin        

7i5     88 
785     36 
775     36 

19.H 

21.8 
21.5 

c 

Garden  Valley 

Garfield           

.... 

• 

ab 
be 

Mixton 

899 

***842 
696 

36 

*72 
59 

23. 

■'i'.a 
11.2 

c 

b* 
hr 

^i}"" 

Irviag  

KnapD »... 

Mil  n  (*h  ab  *'A  r 

"'"  1 

.... 



.... 

878 

\    42 

20.S 

c 

Melrose   

MUlston: 

Northfield. 

2       408 

"57 

I- 

■  8.7    e 

1,532 

57 

37 
301 

26.S 
'25!i 

be 

i',62e 

"3; 

>   29.! 

j'c 

Springfield 

Totala 

JEFFERSOS  CO  - 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1,629 

1,083 
COfi 
1,236 
1,44» 
l,06fl 
1,.S74 

1  183 

21 
3r 

3' 

>     2i 

a 

'  9.0. ... 

5,103 

)  .... 

1^ 

9   48 

•• 

'II 

Aztalan • 

Culd  Spring 

Concord 

25.? 

34.: 

39.: 

{    38.1 

J   38.5 

(    e 
\    e 
>  ao 

L    e 

?   e 



FarmiDgton 

Hebron     

!*.: 

':  •■;: 

;  ::*. 



Ixonia 

■•••• 
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Detailed  tables  of  atatistios  for  /ou;n«— Continued 

Liceopes  io  Force. 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towvi. 

6 

15 

i 

< 

i 

1 

ae 
ae 
ae 
e 

1 

1 

1 

2 

< 

s 

i 

0 

55 

JBPFBRBON  CO.-Con 
Jflffdrdoo *..  . 

4 
1 

1,729 
1  11?, 

44 

45 
32 
» 

35 
36 

39.3 
82.8 
41.6 
86.8 

Kosbkononff ...,,... 

IvRkA  Mills 

11  1,331 
6   l-'»1l 

MiUford  .,, 

Oakland 

1,287 

88 

85.8 

h 

Palmyra 

4 
4 

789 
1.289 

22.5 
34.4 

af 

e 

BiiIliYan 

■"'555 

■'is 

'so".  8 

b 

Hnmner  ..,,,.  ., 

'i",568 

"a© 

40. 

Watertown 

ab 

"Is 

30.8 

.... 

Totals 

29 

14,662 

415 

35.8 

555 

2,8M) 

801 
531 

"aoi 

75 

77 

86 

88. 

10.4 
14  7 

JUNBAU  CO.- 
Armeola 

be 

Clearfield ,..,. 

b 

rutJer 

* 

m 

66 

5.7 

bo 

Fialey....    , 

..   1 
32i  29  9 

f 

0 

86     SB 

be, 

FouQtala 

S 
1 

9.\6 
6O0 

(iermantowo 

Kildare 

45 

13.5 

.... 

■*'fl05 

296 

1,174 

"576 
572 

'29 
42 
45 

"30 
29 

20.8 

a 

KioffstoD. 

.  7.0-    be 

L'moDweir 

S6.1 

i9!2 
10.7 

ab 

I^indlna 

1,036 

84 

30.5 

a 

lilsboQ 

ab 

LvndoD  

c 

MarioD , 

'418'    2.^ 

i«  5'   h 

Neoedah 

9 

1,821 

85 

21.5 

e 

. 

.... 

Orange 

561 

867 

812 

1,015 

86 
84 
36 

15.6 
25.5 
22.5 

ah 

Plymouth 

' 

ab 

Seven  Hile  Creek.... 

Summit 

1,407 

"85 
197 

.... 

86.  28.2 
•••  I'"" 

b 

Wonewoo 

1 

40.2|  af 
24.3  .... 

23.6     e 

1,831 

'i',i5i 

818 

.... 

be 
b 

466   17.2 

Totals 

14 
2 

4,793 
850 

123'  14  9 

8,011 

KENOSHA  CO.- 
BrUrhton 

36 

82'. 
23.7 

-- 

.-_-_ 

BriRtol 

Paris 

.... 



Pleasant  Prairie 

RandHll 

4 
2 
9 
:\ 
7 

1,776 

784 
1,84a 
2.044 

832 

43 
22 

4i.3  ag 

.... 

Salem , 

;i4!  51.3'    a  \     

Homers , ... 

42    -!«  7 

flir 

Wheatland 

24 
201 

33 

;«.7 

40.5 

3(V2 
in  f{ 

ae 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e  ; 
ao  1 

72 

27.4 



* 

Totals 

27    «  i.*» 

1.9<K) 

-:r~ 

„^ 

.;^- 

KEWAUNEE  CO.- 
Ahnapee 

3 
0 
6 
4 
0 
12 
5 
2 

(i 

1.196 
1,462 
1,3U 

1,182 
1,250 
1,6»3 
1,547 
74s 

1    91VI 

-"^^ 

('arlttiQ 

('asoo 

'M  37.1 
86    41  *' 

Fraoklio 

.......... 1 

Lincoln 

36 
86 
.S6 
19 
31 
3H 

310 

31.7 
47.0 
42.0 

39  3 
40.2 
42  7 

.... 

Luzemburnr 

Montpelior 

.... 

Pierce  

Red  Rivfer 

W.  Kewaunee 

8|  i;«  2 
:A  13,701 

t 
11      fl59 

3         .nJX 

i,076 

40.3  ....| 

""1  ^'! 

IK  K    an  1 

50 

i~ 

Totals 

LV  CROSSE  CO.-^ 
Kaogor 

-j-_i 

:-L 

Rarre 

21,  2fi.li    e 

Rurns 

.. 

21.5 

ab 



!!" 

(Campbell 

i  n7«! 

ii  ;i.',.7 

75    25.1 
30    91  H 

ae 
e 

FarminfTton 

r.l  i,Kso 

3       T-ni 

Greenfield 

.... 

Hamilton 

;i 

....M 

1427     5536. 

.... 
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Detailed  tables  of  atatiatica  for  ^oi^n^— Continued. 


Licenses  in 

Force, 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

T0WK8. 

i 

i 

< 

46 

S 
21.9 

is 
0 

g 

i 

< 

a 

2i'.7 

0 
0 

ab 

i 

< 

1 

LA  CROSSE CO.-Gon 
Holland 

2 

ODalaska 

1,041 

48 

.... 

Shelby 

12 
2 

89 

761 
7.832 

32 
86 

308 

83.9 
21.2 

25.4 

ae 
e 

WashlDgtOD 

2,117 
777 

c 

1,427 

•• 

Totals 

L\  FAYETTE  CO.- 
Argyle 

98|  21.6 
88   2X6 

26. 



Belmont 

' 

782!    40 

19.1 

nb 

Benton 

1 
.... 

848 
"761 

28 
"36 

80  3   an 

HIanchard  

Darllnffton 

ii'i 

e 

i'.i56 

"46 

a 

489     is 

27.2 

a 

Elk  Grove 

Fayette 

"837 
685 

"88 
42 

'28.2 
16.  S 

15.6 

c 

Kendall 

hr 

Lamoni ....,.,.,,.... 

* 

667 

20 

c 

MonticelJo 

813 

ao 

New  Diggings 

2 

1,122 

25   45. 

...1 

.... 

Seymour 

779 

36 

21.6 

b 

Wayne 

1,200 
337 

1^678 

8,518 

36 
17 

33.3 
19.8 

c 

WblteOak  Springs  . 

br 

Willow  SpriugB 

982 

48 

ao.4 

22  9 

c 

Wiota 

4 
2 

2.731 
582 

ao 

52 

82.8 
28.5 

c 

Totals 

89|  30.7 

4,261 

186 



LANGLADE  CO.- 
Acbley 

79 

8.1 

Antigo 

...  n..:: 

1,120 

32   85. 

nb 

Elcho 1 

■'i.2 

3.3 

e 

0 

352 

69 

be 

Elton 

1 
3 

144   120 
117     36 

L... 

Evergreen  

....  !  .. 

Langlade 

'173 

144 

i.2  h^ 



Neva 

4 
4 

1 
4 
8 
5 

788     36 
79J1    36 
248     36 
760,    36 
5711    36 

21.9 

"6.9 
21.1 
15.9 

e 
e 

0 
e 
e  1 

Norwood. , 

Pock , 

Polar 

Price 

.p.. 

••;: 

Boiling 

1,010 

»5 

28.  i>!  ae 

Summit 

e 

361 

74     4.9   bcj 

Upham 

3 

30 

1 

19S 
5.311 

2X7 

73!    2.7 

Vila 

517 

36 

1 

1 

161 
1.281 

36  '  4.5 

he 

Totals 

LINCOLN  CO.- 
Uirch 

10.3;.... 
»  n     n 

1 

287 

j't 

._   1 

68 

]8~8 

Bradley 

5'       288 
3       ;)fi7 
2       367 

43     6.7!  ae 
162     3.2,    e 

72     r»  1 1    0 

Corning 

Harrison  

King.  ..., 

.....1.... 

•i48 


72 

2.1 

bo 

Merrill 

5 
2 

45S 

697 

45 
64 

10.2  ae 
10.9  ao 

Pine  River 

RockFalli 

1  «* 

72 

5.7 

ab 

Hossell 

1 

365 

6-1 H 

36 

in  il   A 

Schley 

52'  12.4     e 
122     7.1' ao 
108     3.3    e 

740     6.6.... 

36    48.4'    g 

2»5   55.5'    e 
36   41. 7i    e 
3<5    36.61    e 

36    47.7     e 

... 

Scott 

Tomahawk  . . , , 

7       870 

4  332 

31    4.879 

5  1,743 
9;  1,443 
U    1.500 
9'  1,317 
8.  1,718 

\ 

— 

S-i: 

-— 

"3^9 

.... 

Totals 

rm 

iil 

MANITOWOC  CO.- 

Cato 

Centervilte 

i  *ooperBtoWn    

EatuD   



.... 

Franklin  

.... 

....  • 

.... 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 
Detailed  tables  of  a'atislics  for  towns — Continued. 


LicpTises  in  Force. 

No  LicoQse  Voted. 

No.  Applicition. 

Towns. 

6 

1 
s 

■  L 

3 
14 
4 

1^ 

5 

.■j 

5 

12.-> 

Q 

1 .  m 
im 

K717 
K^14 
1, 4*2 
L.^78 
1,770 
1,248 
1  .:iS5 

m 

L087 

d 
£ 

< 

35 

A 

1'2  7 

0 

e 
0 
e 
an 

11 

es 

£ 
< 

e 

d 

© 
0 

C3.W 

£•2 

£ 
< 

6 
0 

M4NITOWOC     CO.- 
Con. 
GLbsoo    

Koosuth 

40!  4.^1. 



Liberty  

Mauitowoc 

3> 
36 

38.4 
.58.6 

MaDitowoc  Rapids.. 
M  a  pie  (irovto  

47.71  ae 



Meeraee 

36|  41.2;    e 
30'  52.6     e 
3lt  52.1!    e 
m  34.7  ae 
:«   39.6  ao 
15   42.1     e 
34    32.0  ae 

• 

Misbicott ^... 

NewtoD 

Rockland 

'Sclileswig 



Two  Creeks 

Two  Rivers^ 

-^^ 

— - 

;::^ 



— 

Totals 

25,270 

586|  4:^.2 

e 
e 

ae 
e 

ae 
e 
e 
0 
e 
e 
0 
e 
0 

MARVTHO.V  CO.- 
Bergen   

3 

I 
I 

c. 
i 

? 

L018 

m^ 

LOiO 

821 
S27 

7^r. 

\V2 

64     8.6 
36   30 
3t>;    7.3 
:«   16  6 
a5   29.5 
;^6'  29.4 
52    15.8 
43   19.2 
36   20.4 
331  12.3 

heriin 

Bern 

.... 

Hrigbton 

I.... 

Cassel 

CJeveland  

gay 

£aston    

Eau  Plaino         

Eidron    

Kmine*t  

51 
36 
3j 

15.4 

15.8 
3.2 

Frankfort 

Franzen 

"328 

36 

9  i 

Halsey 

flh 

Hamburg 

I 

■1 

mi 
211 

2ii7 

1  ^m 

-dm 

lai 

1  11^1 

n7h 

3!'. 

24.7 

0 

0 

0 
ao 

e 

ae 
ae 

0 

e 

ae 
ae 
ao  I 

0 

e 

e 
■HP,  1 

1 

Harrison 

Hewitt  

42!     6.8 
36,  20.4 
;^6'  22.1 
m    15. 
64j     6.8 
.581     7.5 
24    35.4 
54    20.7 
;i5    19  4 

Holton 

Hull 

Jf'huson 

Knowlton   

Kronen  wetter 

McMillan    

:::.. 

... ' 

"302 
"432 

Maino 

Marathon 

Modiuee 

32 

.36 
3() 

;i6 

11.6 
21.4 
12.2 

21.4 
28.3 

Norrie 

Pike  Lake 

Plover    

36 
36 

12". 

nb 

Kib  Falls 

'l\  1,016 

1  424 

"4  ijio 

11      6^5 

2  1-10< 

.... 

...., 

Rietbrock 

Kiuglo 

11.8     0 
.30.8.     (Vi 

:::':  :::i 

fipeucer 

St«ttin    

ab 

T«»x..is     

.52!   13.4 
36    .3-3.K 
70    1.^  (; 

ae 

ao 
ao 
0 

~m 

;;:;; 

VVausau 

216 

5.3 

be 

1 .... . 
1,062 

Woston 

0 

23 

8 

4 
8 
il 
12 
12 

76 

1,01K) 

Wien    

»65j     35,  27.5 

Totals 

MARINETTE  CO. 

Arabwrg   

(jrivitz    

25,501 ' 1470 

1,375    232 
8I2I   144 

17.2 

5.9 

5  8 

J 

e 

n 

i*,i36 

9.8 


^-^ 

Duobar   

"i'.sV) 

61 

"29.1    'e' 
23. 6 1  ae 
10.6  ao 
10  l|   e 
5..5|^ 

10  4' 

(trover 

Pouud       

2.122      iX) 

1,685    16  i 
1,910    3-1O 

10,7'*0  KV^B 

Port«rsfleld 

— 

Wausaukee    

Poshtigo 

'.v.'.'.'.]'.'.'.'. 

•• 

Totals 

1.1  :^6'  216 

7^.^ 

Z 



— 

— 

— 

~     ^ 

=  .: 

— - 
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Detailed  tables  of  statistics  for  <om;ai«— Continued. 


Licenses  in  Force. 

.No  License  Voted . 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

6 
2: 

ii 

i 
< 

a 

6 
Pu 

6 

0 
Z   1 

"1 

CO 

2 

< 

a 

i 

2 
0 

8^ 
577 

i 

< 

36 
36 

a 

A 

23.3 
16.0 

6 

1 

MABQUKXrE  CO.- 
RalT/ilo      

c 

b 

Douffl&s            • .  •  •  •  •  • 

1 
2 

68t 
556 

3D 
31 

22.8 
17.9 

t\ 

Harris        

.... 

628 
313 

28 

S5 

22.4 

9.8 

h 

Montelln       

he 

Monidviile 

562 

36 

is. 6 

Neshkoro 

5 

638 

24 

26.6 

e 

:.i 

647 
659 

36 
38 

18. 
18.3 

b 

Oxford             •     

be 

PAfikwankeo.  <.. 

853 

40 

21.3 

be 

Shields 

1 

698 

31 

22.5 

a 

644 

'.36 

'i7.9 

Snrinf&ald     

hr 

WrtStiifild 

2 

451 

'  31    14.5 

ae 

~76 

18.6 

~l 

4,.^ 

24;} 

17.8 

Totals 

11 

8 
15 
49 
43 
39 

3*  ,027 

J47|  22.3 

33   48.2 
351  (M.8 
a>142. 
20  266. 
19  216. 
29,  67.2 
29|421. 

0 

ae 
ae 
ae 
ae 
ae 
ae 

1,114 

MILWAUKEE  CO.- 
(franlclia 

1,738 
2,267 
4,980 
5,301 
1  IQR 

Oranviilfi        

(4^reenflold 

Jjakt*      

Milwiinkee* 

Onk  Ureek 

WAnwA^oso  ......... 

18    i;956 
73jl2,200 

.. 







— 



Totals 

2ioS2.M:i 

2^)    118 

MONROE  CO.- 

ArdriaD   

Anff dlo       .... .... .... 

.:..." 

.. 

r 

'  710 
825 

36   i9'7 

631 

3Q 

17.5 

.... 

Byrun 

36'  22.9 

hn 

.... 

(jiif ton  

2 

993 

33   '>7  ft 

e 

1        - 

Glendile  

1,051 
49^ 

36 
36 

29.2 
13.9 

kb 

Grant 

be 

Uraonfleld 

ae 

712 

36 

ii.s'  « 

Jefforson 

4 

1,223 

36 

33.9 

.    .    . 

LiftfAvette 

438 
1,141 

36 

12  2  'be 

La  Granffe 

31   7i       a 

Lieon   

787 

35 

2i.9  be 

Lfincolt* 

833 

36|  24. 

"* ' 

Little  Falls 

1 

1,222 

68 

17.9 

g 

New  Lvma... 

206 

36 

5.7 

b 

Oakdale 

1 

682 

36 

18.9 

e 

Portland  

1,194 

31 

33.2  he 

"924 
258 

Ridiravilie 

35 
36 

26.4 
16,1 

'2i'.3 
21.3 
30.3 
19.9 
25.6 

20.7 

a 
c 

Scott 

Sheldon 

.... 

.... 

"*82i 

36 

'22*.  8 

b" 

Sparta 

1,263     .'»'> 

ab 

Tomah 

744 

1,091 

717 

895 

10,721 

a-) 

36 
,36 
35 

517 

ab 

Wellinirton 

Wells 

h 

Wilton 

ab 

2:1.4 

e 
e 
e 

5,049 

216 

1  25  4 

Totals 

OCONTO  CO- 
Armsitronsr  

8|  4,120 

4I      482 
2\      268 
2'      -1.37 

176 
312 

Bree.l 

3*^i     7.4 

Brazeau 

72 

6.1 

.... 

Chase 

823 

m 

a?  23.' 
36   •'^  *' 

b 

Gillette 

ob 

Howe 

Lena 

1 
1 

>     8ir 

36 
36 

AS 

22. ft 
24.fi 

0 
e 

Little  River 

4   1,04*^ 

21.7'    e 



.... 

.... 

Little  ••aamico 

6       944 1    .T 

25.5 

e 

Maple  Valley 

Morgan 

Ojonto 

870 

72 

12.1 

... 

2       64f 
2   1,04: 

i     3L 

1    IK 

e 
\  ae 

>     42I  24. f 

17— L. 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Detailed  tables  of  statiaOcB  for  /oie^/ia-OontiQUcd. 


Licenses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

6 

1 

ii 

1,029 

b»7 

*74 
36 
36 

801 

"83 
171 

A. 

'23.9 

28.5 
24.9 

12.8 

"7.2 
3.2 
4.9 

i 

a 
e 

• 

(£.2 

i 

A 

i 

ore 
358 

i 

< 

e 
9.9 

OCONTO  CO -Con. 
Oeonto  Falls 

.... 

aH 

P^nsaukoe 

5 
5 
5 

gnpUCQ, ..•■ 

1 — ' 

tttUes 

1 

2.888 

1» 

... 

Totals 

57!l0,2«6 
"S!     "237 

....;i.... 

le.oj.... 

e 
e 
e 

r .- 

~' 

ONBIDA  CO- 

Cassian  

Crescent 

'      K5 

90 

2.5 

be 

OaCTGD         •  • 

6 

1 

554 
1,153 

Hazelharst 

l«TDn6              •  •  • 

"45 

iu 

'**.3 

be 

Uoalco* 

S 

1 

"2.6 

e 
ae 

Npwbold 

258:  129 

Pelican 

461 

104 

4.4 

ah 

Pine  Lake* 

....I >   .. 

... 

Sugar  (^aiop 

tichoepke  

"k 

21 
2 

"o 

7 

"l 
4 

4 
3 

■  m'ios 

2,.'i0l|'675 
1' 
937     36 
2,0Cfl    "?4 

"2.8 
T.7 

26.1 

87.3 
40.4 

■42.4 

32.9 
462 
49.3 
37.3 

e 

ae 

ae 
e 

e 

e 

at 

e 

OS 

•••• 

485 

115 

4.2!  ab 
(.... 

Woodboro 

y..'.'.x'.'.' 

4.4 

Ibc 

Totals 

ODT.\flAMIECO.- 
Hlack  Creek 

4.') 

144 

1,331 

845 

8.9 

1 

Bovina  

Dnchauan  

*"'882 

86 

.... 

.••"2 

"3fl 

15.0 
'86;6 

ab 

Center 

1,458 
i,*273 
i."l8« 

86 
"30 
"36 

Cicero  

Dale 

b 

Deer  Creek 

£llinf!ton 

24.5'  ab 

Freedom 

a.  6(11!    »? 
1,7:'2..  3.-) 
1 ,342     36 

Grand  Cliute 

Greenville 

Hort-onla  • . .  • 



... 

...., 

6.54 

765 

"*65C 
714 

■*22 
18 

32 

'ie 
"19 

'29.7 
42,5 
18.7 

ii'.o 

'39*5 

ab 
ab 
ab 

Kaokauna 

Liberty 

.... 

... 

'ii.i 

.... 

:::: 

c 

:::: 

Maple  Creek  .'.*.'.'.*.*.' 
Osborne  ...   ••  

"l 

"soo 

"09 

36.3 

'J:5.7 

ae 
ae 

616 

86 

"ab 

Seymour 

Vaud  en  brock     

4 

1,1411     .32 

Totals 

42 

11 
7 

H 
1 

IM 

2 

id 

a) 

13,621  :m 

1,:>J7     36 
1,450     2i» 

42.2 
42.9 

e 
ae 

0 
ae 

e 
ao 

e 

1.41'8 

•  •  •  •  1 

72!  50  8 

* 

5,033    "'* 

2P.S.... 

OZrVUKEB  CO.- 

Bel»iuro 

Coda  i  bu  rff  

_ 

Fredonia  

l,ti.-.2     .V)l  45.9 
l.OK)     22.   1H.2 

..... 

" 

Grafton 

"..' 

~  ~ 

IIL. 

Mequon 

'Pt.  WaHliingtoP.    . 
SaukTiille 

TotaFs      

PEPIN  co- 
Albany 

2.7«»2 
1.081 
1.^)7 

ii,2iy 

48 
21 

_*! 

228 

.-i8.2 
.51.4 
43.3 

49.3 

~  1 

1 

J 

18.0 
13.4 
».2 
20.6 

26,9 

ii'.o 

m: 

Durand 

Frankfort 

Llnia. .., ..  . 

:::  :  :.;. 

1     ■ 



•■■•'• 

.... 

m\  26 

8771    30 
743     36 

"430  "16 

""l88  '*i2 

3,135'  l.V) 

a 

be 

e 

Pepin 

Stock  hoi  m 

3    l,ii2'     47j 

24.8     e   1 

.1... 

... 

"44.H 
44.8 

ab 

ab 

Watervil'e   

VVaubeck 

....   ...   .  1 

47 

i,.'.22    '."« 

a 

Totals  

♦Not  reported. 

1 

3' 

i,n2 

24. 3|...   (j  1,.-j22'    34 
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Detailed  iahlee  of  statistics  for  towns— Continued. 


Licenses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted. ' 

1 

No.  Application. 

TOWMS. 

d 
S5 

£5 

i 

< 

a 

6 

a* 

6 
o 

i 

< 

1 

i 

< 

a 

A 

17.5 
*4i*.2 

1 

2: 

PIERCE  CO.- 
Clifton 

631 
'1,481 

36 
"36 

a 

Diamond  Biaff 

£06 

17 

29.7 

be 

Ellsworth 

a 

El  Paso  

1,084 
1,378 

"447 

'i.*277 

36 
36 

"16 

*36 

36  i.  be 
38.3:    c 

■44.7.  be 
a5.5     c 

1.... 

Oilm  til       ...•• 

i;i82 

Haitland 

Uabelle 

.... 

"36  '32.8 

be 

tfaiden  Rock 

Martell 

0«k(^rove 

.... 

.... 

1.187 

"'788 
1,254 

1,081 

41 

"40 
46 

29.0 

19".  7 
27.3 

ab 
a 

RWer  Falls 

Rock  Blm 

i,270 
'i',260 

38 
"36 

35.3  be 
'33'.  4  "c 

a 

Saiom 

SprLDAT  Lake 

.... 



36 

32.8 

bo 

'^VentoD      

4 

965 
1,'478 
2,443 

26 

XI  t 

t 
e 

1^505 

36 

'ii'.s 

TrimbeUe 

..:  L  ::: 

be 

Union 

4 

8 

36 
62 

41.1 
c9  4 

1 

Totals 

POLK  CO.- 
Alden 

7,162 
1,440 

207 

eo 

34^6 
24.0 

be 

9,109 

"307 

29.7 



Annie  River 

S12 

36 

14.2 

be 

Balsam  Lake 

2 

757 

36 

210 

S 

Beaver 

506 
899 
166 

36 
36 
36 

13.9 
25.0 

48.8 

nb 

Black  Brook 

bone  Lake 

br 

Clam  Kails    

2 
3 

340 
826 

36 
2W 

9.2 
23.2 

f 
ae 

Clayton 

.... 

Clear  Lake 

...  :.i-:: 

752 
1,042 

36 
52 

20.9 
20.0 

ab 

Eureka 

be 

ParminfftoQ 

1 

1,050 

45 

25.7 

f 

18. i 

(larfleld 

831 

36 

be 

"2li 
138 

"36 
36 

"5.9 
3.8 

G''orfpetowu 

c 

JohnstowQ  J 

"sii 

1,010 

"86 
42 

'22.5 
24.0 

14.6 

be 
ab 

c 

Liketown 

Lincoln 

"*267 
"110 

36 

"7.4 

Loraine . 

b 

Luck '.', 

526 

36 

36 
42 

McKinley .. 

36 

3.1 

c 

Milltown 

671 
847 

18.6   be  1 

O  jceiila 

20.2 

ab 

10.6 

St.  Croix  Falla 

SrerlinR 

"*2 

'73.5 

"eii 

"u\k 

e 

361     34 

ab 

W.  Sweden    

.....::." 

89     ^ 
5,252'   44fi 

2.5 
11.8 

Hb 

1 

Totila 

10 

2,727 

218'  l**  .'-1 

-.'■ 

6,13()l  288   21  3 

be 
c 

"OSTAGE  CO.— 
Alban 

" 

878     36 
l,08(r    m 

24.4 
30.0 

/;: 

-.. 

Almond 

""*5 

r,425 

35 

40.7 

ag 



Amherst 

Belmont 

781 
1,102 

36 
55 

21.7 
20.0 

Baena  Vista 

'  *6 
2 

i;565 

7.54 

"60 
47 

*25.i 
14.0 

ae 

e 

be 

Carson 

Dewey 



1,686 

"  *  58 

18*.7 

EauPJeine'! 

h 

9rant  

1 
2 

557 
i.469 

5( 
40 

10.3 
36.7 

e 
ae 

Hull  .  ...     

::::i:::: 

Lanark  

825 
677 

36    22.9 

br 

Lin  wood 

32 

21.2 

Rb 

New  Hope'  * 

962 

565 

36 

26 

26.7 
18.7 

be 
be 

Pine  Grove 

Plover  

7 

10 
10 

1.611 
2,225 
1,*99 

73 
72 
36 

In 

22  i 

AA 

iiharon 

30  9     A 

Stockton  '  * 

52.5 
"27.5 

_e_ 



5,368 

9VVi 

22.8 

.1111 

2,.T«! 

12t 

^  r 

Totals    

43 

11,445 

-:=--; 
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LABOR  AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


Detailed  tables  of  statistics  for  <om7/i»— Cjntinued. 


• 

Liceosos  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted. 

NoApplicatioQ. 

TOWKB. 

d 

i 

a 

0 

S5 

523 

i 

< 

42 

S 
12  4 

1 

be 

II 
£-5 

C8 

< 

i 

6 
0 

PRICE  CO.- 

CAtA  wba 

2 
2 

234 
98 

33 

82 

7.1 
3.0 

e 

e 

"73 

*5.i 

371 

h 

Fifleld 

(ieoffsetown 

HnrUntt              

5 

373 

255 

1.5 

e 

1 

249 

63 

;.9      b 

219 
242 

71 
36 

3.1 

6.7 

ab 
b 

HiQ               

i43     42 

3.4    ab 

I^i^ox              

411 

48 

8.6 

be 

..   .L... 

Lglte 

131     72     1.8'  ab 

972    150 

6.5'  ab  i 

..  .. L..1 1.... 

519     53     9.8'     a 

3 
12 

1,179 

1,8^4 

288f    4  1 

ae 

ae 
ae 
e 
as 

...J 1.... 

608 

42 

49 
36 
45 

3.1 

25.0 
57.2 
23.7 
64.7 

7  8 

-— . 

1 

0 

Totals 

2,367^  :«5 

1,413,  303 

RACINE  CO.- 

Kiirlimrton     

1 

17 
3 
6 

1,052 

2,805 

853 

2,911 

.... 

D*  ivor     

.... 

\ff    PlAAftnnt 

913     36 

95  4 

be 

4 

9 

1,601 
7.50 

36 

18 
36 

44  5 
41.6 

I 

Rnr  liAQtor     

.... 

.... 

.... 

Watorford 

VttrkvillA             

12j  1,564 
45n,5;i6 

43. 4I   A 

1,047 

36 
72 

36 
36 
41 
36 

"36 

29.1 
27.2 

25.4 
35.0 
26.9 
27  9 

'23'.  i 

ab 

be 
ab 
c 

a 

232 

44  0 

=-^ 

-. 



Totals 

1.960 

916 

1.261 

1  1,104 

1  1,006 

1 

RICHLAND  CO.- 

A  Uoii                                 

"916 
912 
£62 
894 

"2.5 

"36 
36 
36 
34 

'27.9 

'2.V.5 
25.3 
26.7 

V^iitIa 

■';i6 

'3i:7 

H 

c 

Forest 

Hftnrietta 

'"{) 

iiiio 

c 

MMrvthRLl          

* 

0 

QcIqq                 

Riptilnnc)            

i 

4.3 

30.2 

ho 

26.3      c 

1  1,299 

1 

991 
926 
741 

36 
36 

;.6 

27.5 
25.7 
20.6 

be 

Syl^Q 

WftsiTford     

---'- 

1 

|i.'687 

7,53(> 

2IW 

.... 

36!  2  be 

28.4  .... 

23.5  ab 
25.5   be 

c 
ab 

Wiilow               

y 

iTu) 

.W  ;il.7 

Totals 

7,345 
773 

28.5 
33 

25.7 
21.7 



ROCK  CO.  - 

r^:  — 

nAlrtit 

72S     .31 

9iy    ;« 

u.  ..Iforrl 

1 

1,093 
i.Oll 

33 
3> 

30.3 
28.9 

be 

( 

a 

FultOD 

riarm<my 



::'i 

1  417      *« 

42.8    a 
35.3  ab 

1,112 

*'i32 
U43 

.  1,051 

35'  3i.7 

"?h  "25.9 
36   262 
36   28.6 
c6   29.2 

a 

1,13.> 

32 

. 

1  .A    PrMt    lA 

ab 

. 

be 

MafirnoUa 

...    . 

1 

2,5.52 

"36 

'76'.  8 

c 

c 

966 

36   26.8 

b 

4 

i,34fll     3fi 
■ '9581  "34 

37  4 
20!  6 

f  1 

ae  ' 

i "  225 

'  :ms 

'.V4.6 

.... 

Porter 

Hock 

■.:::.:.: 

:::: 
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Detailed  tables  of  statistics  for  towns-  CoDticurd. 


Licenses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

T0WK8. 

i 

ii 

i 

< 

*6 

A 

1 

|5 

i 

< 

a 

1 

15 

e 

< 

36 
36 
34 

l2» 

*86 
"J6 

d 

40.2 
29.9 

27.8 

1 

ROCK  CO. -Cod. 
Sprins  Valley 

1,446 

1,076 

945 

12,375 

__. 

'i*,C99 
*i',C84 

nh 

Tijitle 

a 

Union 

c 

70 

ffi.9 

im 

Totals 

5    2.aD7l 

7,973|  2C4 
1,395     W 

39.1 

38.7 

ab 

1\S.9'.... 

ST.  CROIX  CO.— 
Baldwin 

.. 



._  _  _._ 

Ctdy 

30.3'     b 

Cylon 

991 

36 

27.5 

b 

.!...? 

KauG.lle 

Kmeratd 

"3 

3 

"2 

"'767 
820 

'  758 

**86 
36 

**i2 

•21.3 
22.8 

■2i'.i 

'26.2 

e 
e 

e 

ae 

j:o.2|    c 

Erin  Prairie 

"440 

"844 

"38 
"86 

*i2.5 
'23'.4 

"b 
'»b 

• . .  • 

Foesit 

Oleu  wood 

.... 

H«  mmond 

M  udFon 

1 

849 

Kionickinaie 

679 
426 
720 

26 

18 
16 

18.7 
23.7 
20.0 

a 
'sb' 

, 

Pleasant  Valley 

Rirhixi''tDd    

Hash  River 

St.  Joseph     

"4 

2 
2 

1,024 
1,451 
1,419 

■34 

52 
36 

*S6'.2 
28.0 
39.4 

e 

g 

g 

582 

18 

323 

c 

Sonieri*et 

... 

Sprinfffleld 

"780 

"aR 

21.7 

26.7 

ai) 
ab' 

Stanton 

Star  Prairie 

V36     .%'« 

"735 

"43 

"ii.i 

•l>ov 

Ah 

Warren 

815 

XoM 

1,464 

.... 
?6  22.6 

be; 

1 

17 

:^': 

* 

Totals 

7,088 

272   26  1 

341    23  ft!....! 

3,500 

"'976 
628 

"954 
697 

1?3 

**50 
36 

'36 
31 

£6.3 

'i9.5 
17.3 

'16.5 
20.5 

S.VDK  CO.- 
Haraboo 

-—-  - 

27 

54.2 

ab 



Bear  Creek 

b 

D  llona     

Delton 

916 

38 

L4.1 

a 

Kxcelsior 

....... 

ab 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

7 
2 

"2 

1,114 
962 

'    993 

50  22.3'  e   j 
42.  22.9'   0 

..  . 

Freedom 

924 

(ireenfleld 

Honey  Creek 

...1 

48   20.7 
...,| 

0 

... 

36 

25.6 

a 

Ironton 

1,?.62 
1,063 

36'  37.8 
36   29.5 

be 

La  Valle 

.... 

1 

'.!'.!. 1;;.. 

Merrimae      . ........ 

'.!;!i:;::!i::;:i 

615 

26 

23  7'      « 

Prairie  da  Sao' 

1 

541 

32'  16. 9I  ae  ' 



... 

Reedcibarff        

1,204 

?u 

ab 
ab 

be 

SDrinir  tireen 

656;    i.^  io':^ 

.... 

HnmnfAf                   .••••• 

5' 

18.2 

724 

38 

19.0 

b 

Troy 

950 

Wasbinfrton 

3 

4 

1,228 
1,2H5 

36 
3C 

34.1 
3.\7 

e 
e 

Westlield 

"sis 

1,227 
9,65.-) 

*36 

^6 

Wlnfield  ..". 

" 

Woodland 

36  ru.i 

_L 

90  r. 

Totals  

19 
13 

la 

1 

6.121 

2,720 
2,720 

244 

1224 
122  i 

72 

"k 

3( 

25.1I....I 

:'38 

28.6 

.VMfl 

9:fl 



SAWYER  CO  - 
Hayward    

... 

-...j 

2.2 

9.7 
?.5.C 

27'.  "i 
21. ^ 

25.' 

e 
0 

ae 
ae 
ae 

1  — 



1 

Totals 

1  .. 

1 L  .1 1.... 

!•• 

1                 1           1              !•••* 

SHAWANO  CO- 

Almon 

700 
)   1,2G0 

5  "*997 
I       78S 
I       92a 

1 

"53 

r 

2  "34    13. 

Angelica 



.".. 

Aniwa 

Helle  Plaine    

7    ab 

Birnatnwood 

Fairbanks 
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Detailed  tables  of  Btatlstlca  for  ^om;/i»— Continued. 


Licenses  in  Porce, 

No  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

d 

i 
< 

6 

o 
5z; 

Il 

i 

< 

6 

.2 

6 
% 

Il 

i 

i 

i 
^ 

SHAWANO  CO.-Cou. 

Germania 

Grant   

*  3 

6 
8 

1,0  i7 
1,442 
1,111 

"36 

36 

36 

4 

82.4 

28.8 
40. 0 
20.6 

e 
e 

e 
e 

306 

36 

8.5 

be 

/  Green  Valley    

Hartland 

i 



.... 

Herman 

Hutchins 

690 

96 

17.5 

ab 

LosBor 

1 

1,111 

36 

30.S 

e 

Maple  Grove 

1,814 
689 

3- 
96 

S0.4 
19.1 

.... 

be 
be 

"*418 

"36 

ii'.s 

Morris 

Navarino 

b 

PeUa 

^Richmond 

2 

•; 

2 

6 

2 

.... 

57 

3 
9 
5 
6 
11 
2 

4 

930 
823 
515 
1,322 
940 

i^oii 

16,076 

1,689 
1.910 
2,551 
1,949 
1,712 
.974 
885 

36 
32 
38 
87 
36 

25.8 
25.7 
14.6 
35.7 
26.1 

e 

ae 
e 

e 
ae 

.... 

fcS^^neca 

.... 

.... 

WaehiDirton 

.... 

J    Wankechon 



Woscott 

282 

24 

11.7 

ab 

Wittenberg 

3ti 
627 

48 
36 
44 
86 
36 
36 
22 

28.1 
25.7 

35.2 
.58.8 
5S.0 
54.1 
48.2 
27.1 
40.2 

ae 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 

** 

Totals 

2,503 

• 

72 

31.8 

r- 

2,1&-| 

166 

18.0 



SHEBOYGAN  CO.- 
Greenbush 

Herman  

..•• 

...  . 

.... 

Holland 

..» 

.... 

Lima 

.... 

Lvndon  

.... 

Mitchell 

. . . 

.... 

Moeel 

.... 

Plymouth 

1,398 

96 

38.9 

ab 

Rhine 

Russell 

1 

5 
14 

4 
15 

3 

1,285 

43: 

1,432 

2,181 

l,r»90 

1.813 
1.07» 

36 
24 
36 
23 
36 

35.7 
18.2 

39.8 
94.8 

e 
e 
e 
e 

.. 

..... 

Scott 

.... 

Sbebo)ffan 

.... 

.... 

... 

Shebcyifan  Falls  .... 

46.9'    a 

Sherman 

36!  50.3 
25    43.1 

e  ' 

WlUon 

e 

.... 

K3l21,636 

474 

45.7 

.... 

---.: 

-."'^ 

.... 

Totals 

1,398 

36 

38.9 

.... 

TAYLOR  CO.- 
Aiirora 

106 

108 

1.0 

b 

Browning 

1 
5 

370 

7X7 

3fj 

42 

108 

10.3 

18.7 

2  1 

21.5 

e 
e 
e 
e 

Chelsea     

1 

.... 

""SM 

"'si 

*7.» 

C^levolaod    

3'      ^.Sl 

Deer  Creek 

Greonwood 

4 

775 

be 

Grover 

1 
.... 

1 

() 
5 

m     72l 

4.6 

iols 

4.3 
37.0 
34.9 

■e'ii::::" 

"36 

"*" 

Goodrich 

Hainmnl 

Holwiy 

LlttJe  Black 

1.331 

1,3D» 

3'5 
72 
.36 
40 

e 

e 
ae 

""\v> 

"sii 

"b* 

216 
"*572 

7}. 

'so 

"6.6 

"h'\ 

b 

Modford 

Moliter 

.... 

Rib  Lake 

ah 

Woitboro « 

i,6(io  iwi   5.1 

f 



Totals 

TREMPEALEAU  CO. 
Albion 

So 

♦5, 978 

r>Th[  10. 31 

112 

36 

3.1 

1,288 

756 

2,641 

9SS 

963 

275 

i-i§ 

96 
36 

~T7 

21.0 
22.0 
26.1 

"i6!7 

2 

Arcadia 

Hnrnsidp 

Caledonia 

.... 

..J 

■::: 

"315 

22 

if.  7 

b* 

ab 

a 

C'liinuu»y  Rock 

1 

•  • . 

:  "::• 

Q 

Dodiifo , 

4 

4H5 

21 

21.6 

'i;969 

.... 

Ettrlck 

-1 1 

76 

25.9 

c 

Galo  

1,384 

1,773 

786 

'62 
70 
90 

22.3 
25.3 
26.2 

ab 
c 

a 

Halo 

Lincoln 

V.W 

::':;i 
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Detailed  tables  of  statistics  for  to wa^— Continued. 


Lloenses  in  Force. 

No  License  Voted . 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

d 

1'^ 

Area. 
To.  mi. 

i 

2; 

P 
£- 

i 

S 

A 

Sc 

il 

i,aoQ 

1,693 

767 

1,152 

14,062 

CO 

£ 
-t; 

38 
60 
36 
56 

580 

1 

31.8 
28.2 
21.3 

ao.6 

24.3 

1 

TREAPB\LEVU  CO. 
—Continued. 

Puieon 

Preston 

f» 

.... 

... 

a 

Bainner 

fi 

TremMaieaQ    

8G 
1.^ 

27.3 
24.7 

c 

nb 

Unity 

21 

SO 

23.6 

,7, 

a9 

989 

Totals 

VERNON  CO.- 

Btfrffon 

4 

1 

*95 
804 

3.30.3 

■^^ 

Chiitftiana 

...J 

1,264 

36'  S5  1 

c 

*i,'2i4 
i',237 

1 

Clinton       

36   3S  7    hn 

Coon 

i,324 
1,250 

36   36.8 

he 

52''23!8 

Forest 

%    3i  7l  he  1 

Franklin 

m 

Genoa    

1 

1,077 

29.9 

C 

Greenwood 

Uambarff 

i,076 

"so 

*29'.7 

.... 
be 

1.027 

36*  28.6 

....1   .  . 

Harmony   

1  1,108 
1,182 
1.54a 

42   26..3 
38   32.8 
48  »9  a 

h 

Hillsboro ^  .. 

Hb 

Jeffersoo 

.... 



c 

Kickapoo 

.... 

... 

874 

?8 

230 

o 

.5.39;    23  ^3  4 

Liberty  

Stark 



907 

35 

25.9 

be 
1 

....n.-^ 

Sterlinir 

1,187     48 
849|    36 

..... 
24  7,   be 

Union 

23.6  .... 

Viroqaa.. 

Webster 

Wheatland      .  .   . 

... 

1,»}2 

48 
'28 

2f»3 

180 

38.8     G  i 

.  .     1---- 

23.8 

a 

! 

1,123 

m 

31.2 

e 

Wbitestown 

1 
~3 

914 

2.795 

35 
121 

4a5 

26.1 
23.1 

e 

11.014 


~m 

28.0 

Totals 

VtL-VSCO.- 
Arbor  Viiae 

9,21tl 

1,618 
'852 

31.5    .   .1 

9  0|bc 

'*2.4'    b 


.'-4;; 

Eaflrle  River 

Klambeaa       . .  ..... 

12 

i,av) 

2,7     0 

Id  inocqua 

1» 
26 

9*2|  141 
2,21W   fi.SH 

3,«,.... 

Totals       

1,970 

~m 

6.1 



. 



WALWORTH  CC- 

Bloomtteld 

_  '" 

672 

i.iii 

35 
la 

19.2 

he 

Darieii  

3    1,371 

36    .%  1      f 

••■ 

b 

J>elevan 

East  Troy  

•9      993,    :C,   28.4  ae 
2       iKX),     35    2.-  7,  AP 

.... 

Geneva 

::.i  .:.i 

nb 

LaFayette 

Li  Grange 

I-i 

.     .  .  ■  !     .  .  .  1 

9241    M  23.7 
882     .3«    24  5 

ab 
b 

Linn 

...                  1 

1.082 

35  -36.9 



Lyons 

3 

1,29.S 

»5   .tA  l'  af  : 

Riehmond 

1 

be 

770 
1,127 

36,  2i.4 
35l  32.2 

br 

Sharon 

M.ii 

nb 

SDrinv  Prairie 

1,126 
.... 

»> 

; 1 .. . . 

Suiar  Creek 

Troy 

5 
21 

"uoik 

1,290 
»).870 

"'36 
36 

214 

28  3 

A 

931      35 
1 

36.6 

ab 

Walworth..    

35.8     f 
32.1      - 

Whitewater 

Totals 

2,2().s 

71 

31   1 



8T.|     34 
7,:«){j  281 

28.7 
:>6  0 

ab 

W\SHBURM  CO  - 

Bashaw 

Brooklyn 

1 

,..!.:.  ::| 

1         i 

i       .5811     ■••''     <5.1 

124'     .38,     3.3 

|-      94|     36     2.6 

1       1.541     46i    3  3 

b 

be 

Chicw     .   .              . 

i 

1.   ..1 

b 

casa^!. :..:::..: 



1 

....1 

.... 

b 

*Open  summer  only. 
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Detailed  tobies  of  statistics  for  /oi^;w«— Continued. 


Licentes  in  Force. 

So  License  Voted. 

No  Application. 

Towns. 

6 

"l 
2 
3 
3 

1 
8 

*  231 
368 
368 
400 
140 

1,002 

< 

.54 
90 
40 
144 
3(3 
31 

4.3 
4.1 

9  2 

2.8 

4.1 

32.3 

o 
z 

1 

A 

o 
0 

i 

< 

36 

a 

2.6 



0 
5^ 

WASHBURN  CO.- 
Continued. 

Gull  lake 

Lonir  Lake 

91 

h 

0 

e 
e 
e 
e 
e 

Mills  

Miuonff 

....■ 

Shell  Lake 

"334 
223 

"'66 
108 

"4.0 
2 1 

ah 

Ctinnntt         

2 

20 

16 

7.7 
6.5 

e 



..,. 

he 

278 

^ 

_  _  1 : 

2,799|  431 

4^5 

3.7 

Totals 

'  1,.580 

. 

. 



W.\SHINGrON  CO- 

1.810 

36 
24 

.50  2 
.51?  1 

0 

ae 

e 

e 

e 
ao 

^ 

8    1.260 

4  1,200 

5  1,461 
13    \,9u 

3  1,3>4 

4  1,760 

'■*4    1,5.54 
10   l.fil7 
8    1.:J2 

n    1  .■:I9 
!'        >I3 

81 1  i  i      V.I 

Krin 

FaiminRton 

(lermHiitown 

Mnrtfrtrd          

3(51  33  3 
36;  40.5 
36    .53  7 
35    38.7 
:«  48.8 

... 

.... 

"851 

■*24 

3.5*.  5 

Kewaskuin  

eolk 

Richfield 

'I'reutin 

Wayne  

\\est  liond 

Totals  

ah 

.-6 
36 
30 
.36 
22 

4a5 

.36 

:^6 

43  2 

44  8 
43.7 
38  6 

ao  1 
e 

e  1 

n 

1 

:^'.:i]  ae  1 

73.8L~I 

..... 

11^: 

-- 

851 

T4 

35.5 
2i..3 

.^^ 

WAUKESHA  CO  - 

U 

^,J74 
1,250 

60.4 
34.7 

e 
ae 

— - 

D^lnHnld           

744 

35 

ah 

4 

ii 

i: 
( 

^ 

4 
1 

3 

i.isi 

I..MO 
-.' ,  1  78 
I      .0 
i     ■« 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  report  upon  housing  conditions  ia  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  is  the  result  of  the  law  passed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  1903  calling  for  an  inspection  of,  and  report  upon 
the  building  and  care  of  tenement  houses.  The  law  is  as 
follows : — 

Chapter  203,  Laws  of  1903, 

Authorizing  the  Commiaaioner  of  Labor,  Factory  Inspectors  and  State 
Board  of  Health  to  Inspect  Tenement  Houses. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  inspectors 
employed  in  his  r'.epartment  are  hereby  authorized  at  all  reasonable 
hours  to  inspect  tenement  houses  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sanitary  condition  of  such  buildingB  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  same  are  crowded  no  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  occupants;  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wholesome  water  is  introduced  into  such  buildings  and  proper  pro- 
visions made  for  closets  and  other  conveniences  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  occupants.  Like  authority  is  also  conferred 
upon  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  several  boards  of  health  In 
the  cities  of  the  state. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics to  embody  a  report  of  his  investigation  in  his  next  biennial  report 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  to  building  tenement  houses  as 
will  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  such  buildings. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  regular  work  devolving  upon 
the  department  of  labor  statistics,  and  some  special  investigations 
already  begun  by  the  department  it  was  impossible  to  begin 
the  tenement  investigation  at  once.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1905  plans  were  formulated  and  an  inspector  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  work.      For  several  months  only  a  part  of 
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the  time  could  be  given  to  tliis  work,  but  during  that  time  a 
a  general  study  of  the  subject  was  made;  the  building  and 
sanitary  regulations  of  foreign  and  American  cities,  including 
Milwaukee,  were  investigated  and  compared;  the  local  de- 
partments of  Health,  Police,  Fire  and  Building  Inspection 
were  called  upon  for  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
tenement  houses  in  Milwaukee;  and  Inspection  Report  blanks 
were  prepared  covering  the  general  elements  of  the  tenement 
problem  and  the  special  phase  presented  in  Milwaukee,  that 
being  the  only  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  state. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  that  the  entire 
time  of  the  inspector  could  be  given  to  tenement  investigation, 
at  which  time  a  house  to  house  canvass  was  begun  which  was 
carried  on  until  December,  1905.  Those  districts  were  chosen 
in  which  overcrowding  or  insanitary  conditions  were  known 
or  supposed  to  exist,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  build- 
ings which  would  properly  be  classed  as  tenement  houses.  Al- 
though under  the  law  the  better  class  of  flat  and  apartment  build- 
ings are  tenement  houses,  it  was  not  believed  to  have  been  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  to  include  that  class  in  the  present 
investigation.  A  statistical  table  is  included,  however,  show- 
ing the  increase  in  size  and  number  of  such  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee. 

The  short  discussion  of  tenement  conditions  in  foreign 
cities  is  embodied  in  this  report  to  show  that  wher^  preven- 
tive measures  were  not  used  in  time,  remedial  action  was 
absolutely  necessary  later,  among  progressive  nations.  State- 
ments concerning  tenement  conditions  in  foreign  cities  are 
based  upon  personal  investigation  made  in  1901  and  1903. 

The  discussion  of  tenement  conditions  in  American  cities 
includes  only  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  presenting  housing 
problems.  These  cities,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  investi- 
gating their  housing  problems  with  the  intention  of  securing 
reformed  building  and  housing  regulations.  Statements  con- 
cerning housing  conditions  in  American  cities  are  based  upon 
personal  investigation  made  in  1901,  1903  and  1906. 

New  York  City  furnishes  an  impressive  object  lesson. 
There  tenement  evils  began  earliest  and  proceeded  farthest 
without  any,  and  later,  without  proper  regulation,  until  the 
number  of  insanitary  tenements  increased  to  such  i)roportion 
that  when  the  present  tenement  house  law  was  passed,  the 
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evils  already  crystallized  into  brick  and  mortar  formed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  full  and  adequate 
requirements  regarding  changes  to  be  made  in  old  tenement 
houses. 

As  this  report  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  securing 
legislative  action  concerning  the  building,  altering,  sanitary 
regulation  and  inspection  of  tenement  houses  and  other  build- 
ings so  occupied  for  living  purposes  that  local  evils  stand  as 
a  menace  to  the  whole  community,  an  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  certain  material  which  can  be  used  in 
judging  present  conditions  and  otheu  material  which  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  future  regulations. 

An  expression  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  various  cities  and 
states  which  have  furnished  information  concerning  local 
sanitary  and  building  regulations,  as  is  also  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  courtesy  of  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Build- 
ing Inspection  of  Milwaukee  in  furnishing  ready  access  to 
the  records  of  those  offices.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  Joe 
Derfus  and  Mr.  Felix  Michalak  of  the  Milwaukee  Health  De- 
partment for  efficient  assistance  at  various  times  in  the  local 
housing  investigation. 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  WISCONSIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Tenement  House  Problem. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  problems  arising  with  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  life  and  the  concentration  of  population  in 
cities  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people  and  the  poor. 
For  years  this  question  has  commanded  the  serious  study  of 
men  of  intellect  and  humanitarian  impulses.  Municipalities, 
when  finally  awakened  to  the  conditions  in  their  midst  and  the 
problem  w^hich  confronted  them,  have  set  at  work  the  machinery 
of  legislation  to  mitigate  the  evils  already  existing  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  others.  Such  action  is  not  necessarily  philan- 
thropy. It  does  not  need  to  await  the  development  of  the  al- 
truistic spirit  in  men.  Self-interest,  if  no  other  exists,  ought  to 
be  enough  to  prompt  it.  This  is  not  alone  the  problem  of  the 
working  people ;  it  is  the  problem  of  every  citizen  in  every  city, 
especially  those  cities  governed  by  democratic  rule.  Healthy 
home  life  is  necessary  to  make  good  men,  and  also  good  citizens. 
And  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Standard  of 
living  and  the  code  of  morals  of  the  citizens  determine  the 
government,  health  and  morals  of  the  city. 

The  home  problem  is  the  housing  problem.  And  the  housing 
problem  is  not  solved  merely  by  providing  shelter.  The  vital 
element  is  the  kind  of  shelter  provided.  Herding  people  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  in  conditions  easily  conducive  to  disease 
and  crime  is  to  complicate  the  problem  and  increase  the  burden 
which  society  will  inevitably  have  to  bear.  It  is  only  where 
home-life  is  made  secure,  healthful  and  moral  that  the  best  child- 
hood, manhood  and  womanhood  can  develop. 
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Both  in  England  and  America  housing  conditions  have  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  and  with  the  growth  of  cities  have  called  more  and  more 
for  extensive  as  well  as  intensive  study.  In  America,  New 
York  City  produced  the  earliest  and  worst  form  of  tenement 
dwelling;  and  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  increase  of  im- 
migration, the  congestion  of  population,  and,  from  1879  to  1901, 
the  erection  of  the  six  story  building  on  the  twenty-five  foot  lot 
as  the  uniform  type  of  tenement  dwelling.  New  York  City  today 
presents  the  worst  tenement  conditions  in  the  world. 

This  type  of  narrow  tenement  dwelling,  5,  6,  7,  even  11  and  12 
stories  high,  with  air  shafts  often  less  than  2  feet  4  inches  wide 
(the  minimum  required  by  the  old  law  of  New  York)  is  quite 
uncommon  in  the  larger  foreign  cities.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, the  poorer  population  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  two  and 
three  story  houses,  too  often  old  and  insanitary,  but  sheltering 
fewer  people  on  a  limited  space  of  ground.  This  is  true  of  Lon- 
don as  well  as  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  other 
cities.  In  the  larger  continental  cities  such  as  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Berlin  the  poorer  classes  live  in  much  higher  buildings  which  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  New  York  type  although  not  often  built 
on  so  narrow  a  lot.  It  is  in  the  two  Scotch  cities,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  that  one  finds  the  type  of  tenement  house  so  com- 
mon in  New  York.  In  these  two  cities  much  idleness  and 
drunkenness  among  the  poorer  population  have  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  solving  the  tenement  problem. 

In  the  main,  the  over-crowding  in  foreign  cities,  especially  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  is  one-room  over-crowding,  the 
result  of  congestion  of  population  in  the  two  and  three  story 
buildings. 


Methods  op  Solution  in  Foreign  Cities. 

In  Great  Britain, 

The  favorite  method  in  England  of  meeting  this  situation  has 
been  by  legislation  directed  to  the  end  of  clearing  out  large  slum 
areas,  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  insanitary  groups 
of  houses  and  their  replacement  by  ** model  tenements"  erected 
and  operated  by  the  city.     The  problem  of  providing  housing 
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accommodations  for  the  population  thus  displaced  has  not  been 
an  entire  success,  as  in  almost  every  case  fewer  people  were  re- 
housed than  were  displaced.  However,  the  problem  there  ought 
to  be  easier  of  solution  than  the  same  is  in  New  York,  as  much 
higher  (and  at  the  same  time  sanitary)  houses  can  be  built  on  a 
space  previously  occupied  by  the  lower  built  type.  In  London, 
corporations  and  private  individuals  have  built  model  tenements 
which,  while  giving  much  improved  accommodations  have  com- 
manded a  higher  rent.  These,  therefore,  are  occupied  by  the 
better  class  of  laboring  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  im- 
proved conditions. 

In  1890  Great  Britain  secured  the  Housiug  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  which  superseded  the  previous  acts  bearing  upon  the 
subject  and  gave  a  uniform  law  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  as 
well  as  England. 

Part  I  places  upon  the  local  authority  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  executing  (with  the  approval  of  Parliament) 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  insanitary  areas,  and  the  provision 
of  housing  facilities  on  the  area  concerned  for  at  least  half  the 
population  displaced. 

Part  II  provides  that  the  vestries  and  district  boards  may,  in 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  secure  the  demolition  of  single 
houses  unfit  for  habitation.  These  vestries  and  district  boards 
may  also  purchase  and  demolish  other  buildings,  which  by  rea- 
son of  their  proximity  to  or  contact  witb  other  buildings,  form 
an  obstruction  to  ventilation  or  prevent  remedial  measures  being 
carried  out  on  other  buildings.  To  provide  for  the  housing  of 
the  persons  displaced  the  London  County  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  requiring  that  **  housing  accommodations  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  number  of  persons  equal  to  that  of  the  working 
classes  displaced  by  any  scheme  under  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act  of  1890  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  improve- 
ment act,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  displacement,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  needs  of 
those  living  in  any  particular  area.'* 

Part  III  authorizes  the  County  Council  to  purchase  by  agree- 
ment, or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Parlia- 
ment, by  compulsion,  buildini]:s  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
laboring  class,  or  land  for  the  erection  of  such  building. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  and  is  still  being  made 
for  housing  the  occupants  of  buildings  destroyed  is  markedly  in- 
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adequate.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  wherever 
insanitary  houses  have  been  destroyed  and  bad  areas  have  been 
cleared  up  it  has  been  found  that  a  larger  number  of  people 
were  displaced  than  were  rehoused.  This  is  so  marked  that  the 
public  press  is  strongly  urging  the  purchases  of  large  suburban 
areas  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  poor. 

The  Continent, 

The  laws  enacted  by  Continental  governments  did  not  direct 
municipalities  to  purchase  unhealthful  areas  and  destroy  in- 
sanitary buildings,  but  gave  financial  support  to  schemes  for 
the  building  of  model  tenements.  In  Paris  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years  and  in  Vienna  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  work  of  demolition  and  reconstruction  has  been  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  but  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying 
the  cities  and  not  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor.  The  de- 
struction of  old  buildings  for  the  construction  of  the  boulevards 
of  Paris  displaced  many  poor  people,  who,  as  was  inevitable, 
sought  shelter  in  other  poor  quarters,  thus  intensifying  the 
crowded  condition  in  those  places.  This  also  occurred  in 
Vienna  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Ringstrasse,  although 
not  to  so  great  an  extent.  In  this  city  a  scheme  was  put  in 
operation  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of  taxation  was  per- 
mitted in  case  an  owner  erected  a  better  or  more  expensive  type 
of  house.  The  direct  result  of  this  was  the  construction  of 
houses  whose  rental  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes, 
so  this  must  be  considered  a  failure  as  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  housing  of  the  poor. 

The  Belgium  law  of  1889  provided  for  the  formation  of  semi- 
official Committees  of  Patron asre  whose  work  was  the  study  of 
sanitary  conditions.  The  investigation  by  these  committees 
shows  that  in  Brussels,  out  of  19,284  families,  9,364  lived  in 
single  rooms,  of  which  2,186  were  attics  and  200  cellars.  The 
Belgian  law  also  provided  that  the  National  Savings  Bank  might 
invest  a  portion  of  its  funds  in  the  construction  of  model  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor,  first  securiiiG:  the  approval  of  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  Patronage.  The  loans  were  to  be  made  to  joint  soci- 
eties of  Credit  or  Construction  which  should  purchase  the  site 
and  carry  on  the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  1894  France  passed  a  law  permitting  the  voluntary  forma- 
tion of  committees  on  cheap  dwellings  in  cities,  and  authorized 
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certain  public  savings  institutions  to  loan  part  of  their  funds  to 
companies  for  the  erection  of  model  dwellings  for  the  poor.  In 
1895  another  law  was  passed  which  extended  this  privilege  to 
all  savings  banks.  It  is  believed  that  very  little  has  been  ao- 
complished  by  these  laws  as  few  of  the  buildings  desired  have 
been  erected. 

These  facts  demonstrate  clearly  that  under  government  legis- 
lation or  municipal  ordinance,  municipal  action  in  the  movement 
for  better  housing  for  the  working  classes  has  not  been  a  com- 
plete success  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Two 
faults  have  been  most  apparent,  the  slowness  with  which  the 
clearing  of  insanitary  districts  has  been  carried  on  and  the  in- 
adequate housing  provided  for  the  people  displaced.  In  many 
cases  the  houses  erected  by  the  munioip.^lity  were  of  so  much 
better  class  that  rents  were  necessarily  hicher  and  so  gave  ac- 
commodation to  a  higher  class  of  woricing  people.  This  forced 
the  poorer  class  which  had  occupied  the  ol,d  houses  into  still 
worse  quarters,  and  aggravated  the  evil  in  another  place. 

Apparently  no  effort  has  been  made  in  forei<?n  cities  to  lincense 
tenement  houses  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  inhabitants,  except 
in  the  Scotch  city  of  Glasgow.  Here  the  Glasgow  Police  Amend- 
ment Act  provides  that  inspectors  may  enter  dwelling  houses 
or  apartments  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  rooms  used  as 
sleeping  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  contained  in  the  rooms  and  the  number  of  persons 
permitted  to  use  the  same  for  sleeping  apartments.  The  act 
requires  at  least  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every  person 
over  ten  years  of  age  and  200  cubic  feet  for  every  person  under 
ten.  Where  the  total  cubic  contents  is  less  than  2,000  feet  the 
inspector  is  required  to  aflSx  to  the  door  a  metal  tag  stating  the 
cubic  contents  and  the  number  of  persons  pcM-niitled  to  occupy 
the  apartment.  To  enforce  these  requirements,  Glasgow  has  a 
special  detachment  of  sanitary  inspectors  doing  nijiht  work  from 
about  11 :30  o'clock  P.  M.  to  4:30  A.  M. 

Some  Building  and  Sanitary  Regulations  in  Foreign  Cities. 

In  foreign  cities  the  building  laws  and  sanitary  regulations 
apply  to  all  classes  of  dwellings  alike.    The  subjects  dealt  with 
include  the  height  of  buildings,  the  size  of  open  spaces,  the- 
height  of  basement  living  rooms  and  the  sanitary  provisions. 
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The  London  Acts  require?  that  no  new  dwelling  house  be 
erected  to  exceed  80  feet  in  height;  and  that  no  dwelling  house 
erected  on  a  street  less  than  50  feet  wide  should  exceed  in  height 
the  distance  from  the  front  wall  of  the  building  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

There  is  required  at  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  house  an  open 
space  not  less  than  10  feet  deep  nor  less  than  150  square  feet  in 
total  area,  belonging  to  the  particular  house. 

All  basement  or  cellar  rooms  used  as  dwellings  must  be  at 
least  7  feet  high,  with  the  ceiling  at  least  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

The  Liverpool  Acts  limit  the  height  of  dwelling  houses  facing 
on  a  street  to  the  width  of  the  street  and  houses  built  on  courts 
may  not  exceed  in  height  30  feet  nor  contain  more  than  two 
stories  above  the  ground  floor. 

The  IManchester  By-Laws  of  the  City  Council  reciuire  that  on 
streets  less  than  30  feet  wide  houses  must  not  be  more  than  two 
stories  high.  On  streets  over  30  and  less  than  36  feet  wide, 
houses  may  be  three  stories  high. 

Every  house  must  have  at  the  rear  an  open  space  150 
square  feet  in  total  area  with  a  least  dimension  of  10  feet. 
Where  the  house  is  35  feet  high  this  least  dimension  must  be  25 
feet  and  in  all  cases  the  open  space  must' extend  across  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  house. 

One  wall  of  each  water-closet  must  be  the  external  wall  of  the 
house  and  must  have  a  window  1x2  feet  opening  directly  to  the 
external  air. 

Glasgow  is  regulated  in  its  building  operations  by  the  By-laws 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  and  the  Building  R-egulation 
Act.  These  require  that  no  house  facing  upon  a  street  shall  ex- 
coed  in  height  the  width  of  the  street. 

Ventilation  of  sleeping  apartments  is  secured  by  requiring 
that  there  shall  be  in  front  of  at  least  one-third  of  every  window 
of  any  sleeping  apartment  a  free  space  equal  to  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  floor  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  measuring  such  space  in 
a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  window. 

On  account  of  the  courts  and  closes  so  common  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  for  thorough  ven- 
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tilation  of  blocks.  It  is  therefore  required  that  where  streets 
are  designed  in  any  form  which  contemplates  the  erection  of 
buildings  facing  outward  and  enclosing  a  space  of  back  ground, 
ihe  owner  must  provide  an  opening  15  feet  wide  through  such 
enclosure  from  street  to  street  for  the  purpose  of  through  ven- 
tilation. This  does  not  apply  where  the  enclosed  space  in  the 
center  of  Ihe  block  contains  more  than  16,200  square  feet  with 
a  least  dimension  of  90  feet;  and  if  the  surrounding  buildings 
are  only  three  stories  high  and  the  inclosed  space  contains  12,600 
feet  with  a  least  dimension  of  65  feet,  the  opening  for  ventila- 
li(m  is  not  required. 

To  guard  against  overcrowding,  an  apartment  of  one  room 
must  contain  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air;  an  apartment  of 
two  rooms,  1,600  cubic  feet;  an  apartment  of  three  rooms,  2,400 
cubic  feet.  Each  sleeping  apartment  must  be  at  least  9  feet  6 
inches  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  if  it  is  a  ground  floor  room; 
on  any  other  story  it  must  be  at  least  9  feet. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  separate  apartments  shall  be  contained 
in  any  one  tenement  house  where  there  is  an  inside  staircase, 
nor  more  than  twenty-four  where  there  is  an  outside  staircase. 
There  shall  be  not  more  than  four  apartments  on  any  one  floor. 

Every  water-closet  shall  have  a  window  not  less  than  4  square 
feet  in  area  communicating  directly  w^ith  the  external  air. 

In  Edinburgh  the  sanitary  and  building  regulations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Municipal  and  Police  Acts,  the  Improvement  and 
Trust  Acts,  and  the  Scotland  Public  Health  Act.  Under  these 
acts  no  house  on  any  street  or  court  shall  exceed  11/4  times  the 
width  of  the  street  or  court,  and  no  house  shall  exceed  60  feet 
in  height  without  special  permit. 

Every  house  must  have  at  the  rear  a  yard  space  equal  to  J4 
the  area  of  the  house  where  such  house  is  not  more  than  4 
stories  high.  Where  any  house  is  more  than  4  stories  high  such 
yard  area  must  equal  that  occupied  by  the  house.  Special 
permission  to  modify  this  may  be  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court.  » 

Where  houses  are  built  around  a  block  and  inclose  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  block  a  space  less  than  18,000  square  feet  whose  least 
dimension  is  120  feet,  there  must  be  an  opening  15  feet  wide 
and  15  feet  high  through  the  buildings  at  opposite  points  in  tb? 
block,  in  order  to  fumisji  through  ventilation. 
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In  every  dwelling  house  of  more  than  two  apartments  there 
must  be  provided  a  water-closet,  one  side  of  which  is  the  exter- 
nal wall  of  the  house  and  contains  a  window  opening  of  not  less 
than  4  square  feet,  direct  to  the  external  air. 

The  Paris  building  regulations,  up  to  1903,  provided  that 
houses  should  be  built  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street 
according  to  the  following  requirements : 

Width  of  Street.  Height  of  Ilouses. 

7.80  metres  (25  ft.    Tin.)  12  metres  (39  ft.  4 in.) 

7.80—9.74  metres  (31ft.  11  in.)  15  metres  (49  ft.  2  in.) 

9.74—20     metres  (65ft.    Tin.)  18  metres  (59ft.         ) 

Over  20  metres  20  metres  (65  ft.  7  in.) 

In  no  building  shall  the  height  of  the  ground  floor  be  less  than 
2.80  metres  (9  ft.  2  in.)  nor  shall  rooms  on  any  other  floor  be 
less  than  2.60  metres  (8  ft.  6  in.)  in  height. 

In  buildings  under  18  metres  in  height  the  courts  upon  w^hich 
sleeping  aparments  open  must  have  a  total  area  of  not  less  than 
30  square  metres  (323  sq.  ft.)  with  a  least  dimension  of  not  less 
than  5  metres  (16  ft.  5  in.).  In  buildings  over  18  metres  (59 
ft.)  in  height,  where  wings  of  the  building  arc  of  the  same 
height  the  court  must  have  at  least  40  square  metres,  (430  sq. 
ft.)  total  area,  with  a  least  dimension  of  5  metres  (16  ft.  5  in.) 
Where  the  wings  of  the  building  are  over  18  metres  the  court 
must  contain  at  least  60  square  metres  (646  sq.  ft.)  with  a  least 
dimension  of  6  metres  (19  ft.  8  in.). 

A  revision  of  the  building  code  of  Paris  has  been  in  progress. 
The  principal  change  proposed  is  to  increase  the  height  of  build- 
ings and  at  the  same  time  increase  proportionately  the  area  of 
adjacent  open  spaces. 

Berlin  has  a  revised  Act  of  Building  Regulations  which  requires 
that  houses  fronting  on  the  street  shall  not  exceed  in  height  the 
width  of  the  street,  and  that  rear  houses  must  not  be  more  than 
16  metres  (19  ft.  8  in.)  higher  than  the  width  of  the  open  space 
directly  in  front  of  them. 

All  buildings  separated  from  one  another  by  a  space  and  not 
merely  a  party  wall  must  be  separated  throughout  by  a  space 
whose  least  width  is  2i^  metres  (8  ft.  V^  in.)  provided  there 
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are  no  openings  in  the  wall  which  face  each  other,  and  at  least  6 
metres  (19  ft.  8  in.)  where  such  openings  do  exist. 

The  proportion  of  lot  which  may  be  built  upon  is  also  definitely 
limited. 


Methods  of  Solution  in  America. 

In  America  the  enlargement  of  municipal  functions  to  the 
end  of  destroying  slum  areas  and  erecting  thereon  municipal 
model  tenements  has  not  seemed  desirable  to  those  seeking 
tenement  reform  and  social  betterment.  The  only  movement 
in  this  direction  has  been  in  New  York  City,  where  several 
notorious  slum  areas  have  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
public  parks  and  play-grounds,  thereby  producing  a  sudden 
and  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  district. 

The  experience  of  New  York,  the  early  neglect,  later  mis- 
takes and  inadequate  reforms,  and  present  tremendous  tene- 
ment problem  which  the  new  law  and  the  Tenement  House 
Department  must  cope  with  should  prove  a  lesson  to  other 
cities  whose  tenement  problem  has  just  begun. 

History  of  New  York's  Tenement  Legislation. 

The  movement  toward  housing  reform  in  New  York  began 
as  far  back  as  1834  when  the  population  was  270,000.  The 
city  inspector  in  his  annual  report  on  vital  statistics  called 
attention  to  the  increase  of  deaths  over  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  ascribed  it  to  intemperance  and  the  crowded  and 
filthy  state  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  lived. 

In  !I842  Dr.  John  Griscom,  City  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  submitted,  in  addition  to  his  annual  report,  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "A  Brief  View  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  City.'*  He  called  attention  to  the  crowded  condition  and 
poor  ventilation  in  a  great  number  of  dwellings,  the  physical 
influence  of  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  depraved 
effect  which  such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feelings 
and  habits. 

In  1843  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  was  organized  and  between  1846  and  1853  the  w^ork  of 
investigation  was  carried  on  by  the  Association,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  company  for  the  building  of  model  tene- 
19— L. 
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ments.  This  plan  was  not  carried  out  although  architectural 
plans  of  model  tenements  were  prepared. 

In  October,  1853,  a  special  committee  of  the  Association 
published  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  which  constitutes 
the  first  tenement  house  report  published  in  America. 

In  1856  a  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Legislature  to 
examine  tenement  conditions  in  New  York  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Legislature.  This  committee  made  a  report  on 
the  work  done  in  the  short  time  allowed,  and  then  of  their 
own  will  and  at  their  own  expense  they  continued  the  work 
and  rendered  their  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  in  1857. 
This  constituted  the  first  legislative  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
and  urged  the  formation  of  a  separate  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. 

Ten  years  later  the  first  tenement  house  law  wa.  pansid 
^nd  the  enforcement  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Health. 
This  law  provided  for  many  important  things  but  failed  to 
limit  the  amount  of  lot  space  which  could  be  built  upon. 

In  1879  changes  were  made  in  the  tenement  law,  limiting 
the  amount  of  spac«  that  any  new  tenement  house  might  oc- 
cupy to  65  per  cent  of  the  lot.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
clause  was  inserted  allowing  the  Board  of  Health,  in  special 
cases  to  modify  this  provision.  As  is  often  the  case  where 
discretionary  power  is  giv^n,  the  exception  became  the  rule 
and  the  Board  of  Health  was  found  to  be  allowing  85  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  lot  to  be  built  upon. 

In  1879  a  newspaper  in  New  York  knowTi  as  the  ** Sanitary 
Engineer"  offered  prizes  for  the  best  architectural  design  for 
a  tenement  house  on  the  ordinary  city  lot  25  feet  wide  by  100 
feet  deep.  Architects  numbering  190,  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain  sent  in  plans.  The 
first  prize  was  a-vvarded  to  ]\[r.  James  E.  Ware,  and  from  that 
date  the  notorious  ''double-decker  dumb-bell"  tenement  be- 
came the  rule  in  New  York's  tenement  house  system.  It  is 
strange  that  what  was  at  that  time  considered  by  the  judges 
a  model  tenement  should  at  the  present  time  be  considered 
one  of  the  very  worst  types  in  existence.  However,  the  ap- 
proval at  that  time  was  not  universal  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  severely  censured  the  choice. 

In  1884  a  second  Legislative  Commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the    tenement    house    question    and    after  seven 
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months'  work  this  Commission  reported  on  conditions  and 
made  twenty  distinct  recommendations.  These  recommenda- 
tions did  not  result  in  legislation  until  three  years  later. 
Then  the  Legislature  of  1887  amended  the  tenement  house 
law,  increased  the  number  of  sanitary  police,  and  provided 
for  a  permanent  Tenement  Hou.se  Commission  to  meet  once  a 
year.  The  law  also  provided  that  all  owners  of  tenement 
houses  should  file  their  names  and  addresses  annually  with 
the  Board  of  Health  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  should 
make  a  semi-annual  inspection  of  every  teuement  house. 
Among  other  provisions  was  one  which  extended  to  all  old 
buildings,  altered  to  be  used  as  tenements,  the  requirement 
for  new  tenements  regarding  the  percentage  of  lot  to  be  oc- 
cupied; and  another  which  required  one  water-closet  for 
every  fifteen  occupants. 

A  third  Legislative  Commission  published  in  1895  a  volum- 
inous report  including  twenty-one  recommendations.  These 
touched  upon  the  questions  of  rear  tenements,  over-crowding, 
fire-proof  construction,  plumbing,  sanitation,  basement  dwell- 
ings, paving  of  streets  in  tenement  districts,  public  parks,  rec- 
reation piers,  public  baths,  etc.  The  Legislature  of  1895 
pa.sKcd  a  new  lav/  including  many  of  these  n^commendations. 

In  1900,  after  considerable  agitation  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  another  Tenement  House  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  and  in  1901  the  Tenement  Hou.se 
Act  became  a  law  and  is  now  enforced  by  the  newly  created 
Tenement  House  Department  of  New  York. 

Housing  Conditions  in  ViVKious  Large  American  Cities. 

Chicago. 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  a  serious  housing  problem,  al- 
though not  as  yet  the  tenement  house  problem  confronting 
New  York,  where  entire  blocks  are  built  in  solidly  with  large 
high  tenements  presenting  the  evil  results  of  the  air  shaft. 
In  Chicago  large  multiple  dwellings,  flats  and  apartment 
houses,  intended  for  the  better  class  of  occupants,  have 
sprung  up  in  large  numbers  over  the  entire  city,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  working  people  live  in  one  or  two  story  houses, 
which  are  often  occupied,  it  is  true,  by  from  two  to  a  half 
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(lozoii  families.  While  some  lar^e  biiildin<i:s,  Ivousinp:  ^reat 
numbers  of  people,  exist  in  the  slum  districts,  the  chief  prob- 
lem consists  of  these  smaller  houses,  constructed  of  wood,  in 
all  stages  of  dilapidation,  without  proper  drainage  or  repair. 
These  houses  are  crowd^id  thickly  in  a  block,  often  three  on 
a  lot,  so  that  the  rear  tenement  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  as 
does  also  the  basement  dwelling.  Many  old 'private  dwell- 
ings are  converted  into  poorly  appointed  multiple  dwellings. 

Until  1899  no  attempt  was  made  in  Chicago  to  remedy  the 
bad  housing  conditions  or  irevent  the  development  of  new 
evils.  Now,  however,  the  Building  Ordinances  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  contain  100  sections  relating  exclusively  to  tene- 
ment houses  which  include  all  buildings  used  as  a  home 
or  residence  for  two  or  more  families  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Health  Department  also  contain  a 
number  of  provisions  relating  to  this  class  of  buildings. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  its  large  population,  is  not 
yet  confronted  with  a  tenement  house  problem,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  its  working  people  live  in  small  houses.  Tn  many 
cajses  these  are  occupied  by  three  or  four  families,  but  it  is 
not  the  rule.  The  slum  problem,  however,  is  a  serious  one,  and 
consists  of  dilapidation,  poor  drainage,  and  overcrowding  in 
the  old  quarters  of  the  city.  Old  frame  and  brick  buildings, 
once  the  residences  of  more  prosperous  families,  have  in  their 
period  of  decay  become  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Philadelphia,  however,  has  some  excellent  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  subject.  These  refer  to  height  and 
size  of  rooms,  ventilation  of  rooms  and  halls,  percentage  of 
lot  occupied,  stairways,  water  supply  and  other  requirements. 
One  important  requirement  is  that  no  light  shaft  or  open 
space  shall  be  less  than  8  feet  wide,  and  when  between  houses, 
shall  be  not  less  than  12  feet  wide;  and  that  every  shaft  or 
court  furnishing  light  and  air  to  tenement  hons^  living  or 
sleeping  rooms  shall  open  upon  one  side  into  the  street,  or  into 
the  yard  or  open  space. 
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Boston. 

Boston,  next  to  New  York,  has  the  worst  tenement  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  chief  evil  in  this  city,  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tall  tenements  frontinj^  on  narrow  alleys, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  poor  foreigners  reside.  These 
buildings- are  usually  four  or  five  stories  high  and  shelter  a 
large  number  of  people  although  seldom  as  many  as  a  New 
York  tenement.  Besides  this  tenement  problem,  Boston  has  a 
housing  problem  similar  to  that  in  many  other  cities  where 
age,  dirt,  dilapidation  and  defective  drainage  are  the  chief 
evils.  For  many  years,  however,  Bostx)n  has  made  an  efi'ort 
to  solve  its  tenement  problem  and  has  passed  several  good  laws 
relating  to  the  subject.  These  regulate  the  height  and  kind 
of  building  to  be  used  as  tenement  houses,  stairv/ays,  fire-es- 
capes, percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied,  ventilation  of  rooms, 
biusement  living-rooms  ai:d  condemnation  of  old  buildings  un- 
fit for  habitation. 

Baliinwre  and  Washington. 

The  two  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  have  peculiar 
housing  problems  which  result  iu  large  measure  from  the  com- 
jilicated  alley  system  found  in  both  cities.  Instead  of  alleys 
going  straight  through  blocks,  and  being  open  to  inspection 
from  the  street,  as  found  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  alleys 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  branch  and  turn  many  times 
after  entering  the  block.  On  these  alleys,  shut  off  from  pub- 
lic notice,  the  most  insanitary  conditions  prevail,  and  vice 
and  crime  flourish.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  small 
shacks,  mere  hovels  so  old  and  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for 
huiaan  habitation.  These  houses,  being  small,  have  involun- 
tary light  and  ventilation,  but  many  are  without  water  supply 
or  sewer  connection  and  the  surroundings  are  destructive  to 
health  and  morality. 

There  are  in  both  cities  building  laws  and  health  ordinances 
relating  to  tenement  houses  but  these  are  manifestly  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  conditions  already  existing.  One  notable 
piece  of  legislation,  however,  was  the  law  passed  in  1892  which 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  further  building  of  habita- 
tions on  alleys  of  Washington  less  than  30  feet  wide  or  which 
were  not  supplied  with  sewerage,  water  mains  and  light. 
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Housing  Conditions  in  Milwaukee. 

In  any  housing  investigation  the  tenement  house  is  usually 
the  moving  cause  and  becomes  the  element  around  which 
remedial  measures  center.  The  Contury  Dictionary  defines 
a  tenement  house  as  follows:  **A  house  or  block  of  buildings 
divided  into  dwellings  occupied  by  separate  families.  In  or- 
dinary use  the  word  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  class  in  crowded  parts  of  cities."  The  National 
Cyclopedia  gives  the  following  detailed  but  limiting  defini- 
tion: **The  poorest  class  of  apartment  houses.  They  are  gen- 
erally poorly  built,  without  sufficient  accommodation  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  are  over-crowded.  The  middle 
rooms  often  receive  no  daylight,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
them  for  several  families  to  be  crowded  into  one  of  their  dark 
and  imwholesome  rooms.  Bad  air,  want  of  sunlight,  and 
filthy  surroundings  work  the  physical  ruin  of  the  wretched 
tenants,  while  their  mental  and  moral  condition  is  equally 
lowered."  No  more  a<jcurate  definition  of  the  worst  type  of 
tenement  house  could  be  written,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
various  types  of  tenement  houses  all  of  which  should  be  con- 
trolled by  law. 

Robert  W.  De  Forest  in  his  work  on  the  Tenement  House 
]*roblem  of  New  York  says,  ''No  possible  distinction  in  law 
can  be  made  between  the  so-called  tenement,  flat,  and  apart- 
ment houses.  As  respects  tenement  regulations  they  are  ab- 
solutely and  irrevocably  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  are 
all  multiple  houses.  That  is,  they  all  have  many  parts  used 
in  common  by  the  diflf'erent  families  that  use  the  houses  and 
require  some  quasi-public  care  and  supervision.  There  may 
ea.^-ily  be  difference  in  the  degree  of  such  super\'ision  required. 
That  is,  the  extent  of  public  inspection  needed  in  the  highest 
grade  of  apartment  houses  is  unquestionably,  by  reason  of 
the  habits  of  its  occupants,  less  than  the  inspection  required 
for  the  lowest  grade  of  so-called  tenement  houses,  but  the 
kind  of  regulation,  the  minimum  size  of  courts,  the  minimum 
lighting  of  rooms  and  halls  is  the  same.  Nor  is  there  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  lesser  degree  of  inspection,  sufficient  today  by 
reason  of  the  superior  character  of  occupancy  will  suffice  for 
the  changed  occupancy  tomorrow." 
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Sanitary  and  fashionable  apartment  houses  are  now  build- 
ing in  large  numbers  on  the  desirable  residence  streets  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  statistical  table  on  flats  and  apartment  houses 
shows  that  the  number  and  size  of  buildings  of  this  class  have 
increased  from  year  to  year.  Although  intended  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  better  class  of  tenants  and  built  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  class,  these  buildings  present  some  feat- 
ures which  should  have  been  forbidden,  the  chief  one  being 
insufficient  light  in  sleeping  rooms  and  hall-ways.  In  their 
economy  of  land  space  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  in  time  find  a  counterpart  in  the  poorer  quarters,  or  may 
themselves  become  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  class  as  the 
fashionable  quarter  shifts.  The  latter  assertion  is  warranted 
by  the  fact  that  in  certain  portions  of  the  city  what  were 
once  fashionable  individual  residences  have  since  been  con- 
verted by  inadequate  alteration  into  tenement  houses.  Cer- 
tainly some  preventive  measures  should  be  established  before 
such  buildings  become  too  numerous  and  their  evils  uncon- 
querable. 

The  detailed  housing  investigation  in  Milwaukee  covered 
certain  districts  which  were  supposed,  or  known  to  contain 
insanitary  or  crowded  conditions.  The  districts  so  chosen 
were  as  follows:  (1)  A  portion  of  the  6th,  9th  and  2nd  wards, 
bounded  by  Third  and  Ninth  and  Chestnut  and  Cherry 
Streets,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Russian,  German  and  Hun- 
garian Jews;  (2)  a  portion  of  the  2nd  and  4th  wards  extend- 
ing from  Chestnut  Street  to  the  first  alley  noith  of  Grand 
Avenue,  and  from  Second  and  Third  Streets  to  about  Ninth 
Street,  including  within  its  boundaries  the  Negro  quarter  be- 
tween Wells  and  State  Streets,  and  Second  and  Sixth  Streets. 
(3)  the  3rd  ward  below  Michigan  Street,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Italians  and  Irish;  (4)  Jones  Island,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans and  Poles;  (5)  the  district  along  South  Water  Street, 
Clinton  and  Reed  Streets  in  the  5th  Ward  and  along  Kinni- 
kinnic  Avenue  in  the  12th  ward  where  are  located  the  'Long- 
shoremen's  Homes,  Mechanic's  Homes  and  cheap  lodging 
houses;  (6)  the  section  of  the  17th  ward  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rolling  mills  where  are  situated  a  number  of  Ilungariaji 
and  Italian  lodging  and  boarding  houses;  (7)  a  typical  section 
of  the  14th  ward  which  is  settled  by  Poles,  has  the  largest  popu- 
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lation  and  the  highest  death  rate  per  thousand  of  all  wards 
in  the  city;  (8)  the  scattered  colonies  of  Austrians,  Hungar- 
ians, Greeks,  Slovaks  and  i^Ia.cdon.ans  located  en  Florxda 
Street,  Grove  Street,  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Cedar  Street,  Chestnut 
Street,  State  Street,  Twelfth  Street  and  other  places. 

Since  no  definite  tenement  district  exists  in  the  city  it  was 
found  that  only  certain  houses  or  groups  of  houses  in  the  va- 
rious sections  could  reasonably  be  included  in  the  report. 

The  New  York  Tenement  House  Act  defines  a  tenement 
house  as  any  house  or  building  or  part  thereof  which  is  rented, 
leased,  let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied  as  the  home  or  re.a- 
dence  of  three  or  more  families  living  independently  and 
doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two 
families  on  any  one  floor  so  living  and  cooking  but  having  a 
common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards  and  closets.  This 
definition  furnished  a  working  basis  for  the  detailed  inspec- 
tion of  tenement  houses  in  Milwaukee. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  quite  as  serious  as  the 
tenement  problem  was  the  problem  of  the  cheap  lodging  or 
boarding  house.  These  establishments  were  found  to  be  so 
numerous,  so  over-crowded,  so  poorly  housed,  and  so  insani- 
tary as  to  warrant  description  in  this  report,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  their  more  stringent  regulation  and  inspection.  The 
total  number  of  such  lodging  houses  in  the  city  is  not  shown 
in  this  report.  To  do  so  would  have  required  more  time  than 
was  allowed  during  this  investigation.  The  reason  is  plain. 
To  locate  and  inspect  the  lodging  houses  on  or  near  South 
Water,  Clinton  and  Reed  Streets,  Kinnikinnic  Avenue,  or 
Wells  and  Second  Streets  is  a  simple  matter  as  those  lodging 
houses  have  been  there  for  years  and  are  permanent.  The 
majority  of  them  bear  signs  denoting  that  they  are  lodging 
houses.  But  to  locate  all  the  foreign  lodging  and  boarding 
houses  scattered  through  the  various  sections  of  the  city  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  Inspection  of  a  limited  number 
proved  that  until  more  stringent  lodging  house  regulations 
exist  the  work  of  locating  and  inspecting  the  total  number 
would  be  unwarranted.  No  new  phases  were  presented  by 
enlarging  the  inspection.  The  nUyry  of  ovdr-crowding  and 
insanitary  conditions  was  always  the  same.  The  only  addi- 
tional   information   gained   was   proof  that   the   number  was 
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large  and  apparently  increasing  as  many  of  them  had  been 
only  recently  established.  Few  bore  a  lodging  house  sign  for 
all  seemed  to  depend  on  their  patrons  for  advertisement. 
This  plan  evidently  worked  well  and  seemed  to  extend  even  to 
Europe  as  many  of  the  lodging  houses  contained  newly  arri- 
ved immigrants. 

Unless  these  lodging  houses  were  conducted  by  a  man  and 
his  family,  and  a  saloon  and  lunch  counter  were  established 
in  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  whole  establishment 
was  less  liable  to  be  permanent.  In  several  instances  mere 
lodgings,  known  to  have  existed  in  certain  places,  were  found, 
upon  inspection,  to  have  moved,  leaving  the  building  vacant. 
Tracing  them  was  quite  impossible  as  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood seldom  held  communication  with  the  strangers  and 
were  rather  relieved  when  they  were  gone. 

Detailed  Description  op  Various  Ei^ments  op  tub  Housing 
ProbijEm  IN  Milwaukee. 

Back-io-back  teficjiicnts. 

This  element  in  the  housing  problem  is  illustrated  by  four 
tenement  houses,  two  front  and  two  rear,  placed  back-to-back 
on  a  lot  40  feet  front  by  120  feet  in  depth,  at  Nos. —  to  —  Mil- 
waukee Street.  The  front  wall  of  the  two  front  houses  is  on 
the  front  lot  line.  An  open  space  3  ft.  4  in.  wide  runs  from 
front  to  rear  between  the  houses.  The  two  front  houses  are 
separated  from  those  in  the  rear  by  a  space  4  ft.  11  in.  in  width. 
The  front  wall  of  each  rear  house  is  at  all  points  33  ft.  from 
the  rear  lot  line.  On  this  space  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  stands 
a  chicken  coop,  a  lean-to  shed  and  a  barn  stabling  two  horses. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  little  unoccupied  space  remains  on  the 
lot.  The  houses  are  separated  from  the  two  story  building 
on  the  adjoining  lot  on  one  side  by  a  space  about  six  inches 
wide.  So  narrow  a  space  renders  the  windows  on  that  side 
useless  for  lighting  and  dangerous  for  ventilation  as  the  space 
is  so  narrow  that  it  can  not  be  cleaned  and  becomes  the  recep- 
tacle for  all  manner  of  garbage  and  refuse.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lot  the  side  wall  of  the  house  is  upon  the  side  lot 
line.  At  present  the  adjoining  lot  is  vaciint  which  leaves  the 
windows  on  that  side  of  two  houses  available  for  light  and 
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air,  but  as  soon  as  the  adjoining,  lot  is  built  upon  such  win- 
dows will  be  practically  useless. 

All  four  houses  are  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height  with  base- 
ments 8  ft.  high.  The  ceilings  of  the  basements  are- three  feet 
above  curb  level  and  the  entire  basements  are  above  lot  level. 
Although  every  room  in  the  four  houses  has  a  window  to  the 
exterior  air,  the  rear  rooms  of  the  basement  and  the  first  floor 
are  so  dark  on  account  of  the  narrow  space  between  buildings 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  there  at  all  times 
of  the  day. 

A  description  of  one  apartment  will  serve  to  show  the  plan 
of  each,  although  rooms  in  other  apartments  arc  put  to  vari- 
ous uses,  such  as  the  ripening  of  fruit,  the  sale  of  steamship 
tickets  and  as  lodgings  for  men.  The  apartment  chosen  for 
description  is  used  entirely  as  a  dwelling,  and  is  occupied  by 
a  man,  his  wife,  two  small  children  and  two  boarders.  The 
front  room  is  light,  having  two  windows  opening  to  the  street. 
The  furnishing  consists  of  a  stove,  a  bureau,  a  table,  three 
chairs  and  a  double  bed.  The  room  directly  back  of  this  is 
in  semi-darkness,  having  one  window  opening  upon  the  six  inch 
space  between  this  building  and  the  one  on  the  adjoining 
lot,  and  another  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
opening  upon  the  narrow  pavssage  between  the  two  front 
houses.  This  room  contains  a  bed,  a  cot,  a  table,  and  several 
clothes  lines  stretched  near  the  ceiling  upon  which  hangs 
clothing  of  all  sorts.  It  is  necessary  to  stoop  under  this  sus- 
pended clothing  to  reach  the  rear  room  which  is  almost  totally 
dark.  Two  windows  open  from  this  room  to  the  narrow  space 
between  the  front  and  rear  hoiuses.  In  this  room  liic  cooking 
and  eating  is  done,  and  also  the  washing  and  drying  of  clothes. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  the  water-closet  is  built  in,  entirely 
without  light  or  ventilation.  The  plumbing  is  defective,  al- 
lowing water  to  run  onto  the  floor  of  the  compartment,  and 
the  wood-work  is  wet  and  decayed. 

Dark  rooms  in  the  Italian  quainter. 

The  worst  example  of  dark  rooms  is  found  in  a  tenement 
house  at  No.  —  Milwaukee  street.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  ft.  in  height,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  grade.     Each  floor  contains  three 
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apartments  of  from  three  to  seven  rooms  each.  Every  apart- 
ment has  one  dark  sleeping  room,  and  owing  to  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  wood  and  coal  bins,  the  basement  apartments  have 
two  such  rooms.  An  attempt  is  made  to  light  some  of  these 
rooms  by  a  window  opening  into  an  insufficiently  lighted  liv- 
ing room,  but  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  In  other  cases  the 
rooms  axe  left  in  total  darkness. 

These  sleeping  rooms  are  small  and  are  almost  entirely 
filled  by  one  or  two  beds,  a  trunk  or  chest,  and  rows  of  cloth- 
ing hanging  on  the  walls.  In  such  crowded  quarters  cleaning 
is  difficult.  The  dirt  goes  unnoticed  in  the  darkness  and  the 
bedding  is  seldom  if  ever  taken  out  of  doors  to  bo  subjected  to 
the  purifying  eflfect  of  light  and  air.  Each  apartment  has  a 
water-closet  built  against  a  partition  wall,  with  no  provision 
for  light  or  ventilation.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  entire 
building  was  in  an  insanitary  condition  owing  to  improper 
construction  and  lack  of  repair.  A  few  of  the  tenants  were 
neat  and  made  some  pretense  of  keeping  their  apartments 
clean.  Others  were  careless  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  But 
all  united  in  the  complaint  that  the  landlord  did  nothing  but 
collect  the  rent,  and  the  appearance  of  the  building  indicated 
that  the  statement  was  true.  The  walls  and  ceilings  showed 
that  they  had  not  been  painted  or  whitewashed  for  years. 
Old  layers  of  whitewash  or  kalsomine  had  fallen  off  in 
patches  and  in  many  places  the  plaster  was  broken.  The  win- 
doAv  f?*ames  had  warped  and  the  putty  had  fallen  off,  leaving 
opening?  around  the  panes.  The  roof  of  the  building  leaked 
so  that  moisture  came  through  the  plaster  on  the  second  story. 

The  landlord,  with  his  family,  occupies  an  apartment  in  the 
building  so  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  him  to  exercise 
sup«?rvision  and  know  what  repairs  are  necessary  if  he  were 
so  inclined. 

At  the  time  of  the  inspection  some  of  the  basement  tenants 
kept  lodgers  and  when  questioned  reported  from  five  to  eight 
lodgers,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
more,  us  these  people  are  loth  to  ^ive  the  exact  number  for 
fear  their  rent  will  be  raised.  The  tenants  on  other  floors 
said  there  were  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  men  lodging  in  the 
basement  at  night,  but  whether  they  stayed  any  length  of  time 
or  left  shortly,  new  ones  taking  their  places,  it  was  quite  im- 
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possible  to  tell  since  they  looked  so  much  alike.  If  a  larger 
number  slept  in  the  basement  than  was  definitely  reported 
they  must  have  slept  on  the  floor  as  no  extra  beds  or  cots  were 
found  stored  away  to  indicate  that  they  might  be  set  up  at 
night. 

A  group  of  tenements  in  the  Jewish  quarter. 

The  chief  tenement  evils  in  the  section  known  distinctively  as 
the  Jewish  Quarter  are  a  number  of  old  and  dilapidated  build- 
ings, a  considerable  amount  of  basement  dwelling,  insufficient 
and  insanitary  closet  provisions,  unclean  houses  and  yards  due 
to  careless  habits  of  tenants,  and  the  confining  of  chickens  in 
basements  by  ** Kosher"  butchers.  A  degree  of  over-crowding 
is  'also  found  in  this  quarter  although  the  evil  of  one-room 
over-crowding  is  not  so  serious  as  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

At  Nos.  —  to  —  Fifth  Street  stands  a  group  of  dilapidated 
tenement  houses  which  are  an  example  of  the  neglected  old 
buildings  in  the  city  still  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class  of 
people,  in  this  case  by  newly  arrived  Russian  and  Hungarian 
Jews.  These  buildings  are  of  wood,  two  stories  high  and  con- 
tain basement  living  rooms.  The  exterior  is  w^eather  stained 
and  decayed.  The  walls  are  out  of  plumb,  the  roofs  are  sag- 
ged. Inside,  the  plaster  is  cracked  and  grimy,  the  floors  are 
black  and  worn,  the  doors  hang  unevenly.  And  these 
houses  rarely  lack  tenants  although  the  stay  of  must  is  short. 
One  house  contains  three  apartments  including  in  all  ten 
rooms.  At  the  time  of  inspection  this  hoiLse  was  inhabited  by 
twenty  people,  five  of  whom  were  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  second  house  contains  four  apartments  and 
twelve  rooms.  One  apartment  of  three  rooms  was  vacant  and 
in  the  remaining  nine  rooms  lived  seventeen  people,  seven  of 
whom  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  third  house 
has  six  apartments  and  twenty-one  rooms.  Two  apartments 
were  vacant  and  in  the  remaining  fifteen  rooms  lived  nine- 
teen people,  seven  of  whom  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
For  these  three  houses,  sheltering,  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tion, fifty-six  people,  only  two  closets  are  provided.  These 
are  exterior  water-closets,  and  although  new  are  already  unfit 
for  use. 

In  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  tenement  houses  lives  a  cob- 
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bier  with  his  family.  The  rear  rooms  are  used  as  living  rooms. 
The  front  room  is  used  as  the  cobbler's  work-shop  where  he 
sits  at  his  bench  near  the  window.  Ba(»k  of  him  against  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  reaching  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  lies 
a  pile  of  old  shoes,  twisted  and  brown,  or  green  and  mildewed, 
gathered  from  alleys,  refuse  heaps  and  rag  peddlers'  stores. 
These  shoes  are  eventually  soaked,  scraped,  repaired,  black- 
ened and  sold  all  in  the  room  opening  into  the  living  rooms 
of  this  family.  The  offensive  odor  permeating  the  whole 
apartment  testifies  to  the  insanitary  condition  prevailing 
there. 

Wiyiding  stairs. 

The  worst  example  of  winding  stairs  in  tenement  houses  is 
found  at  No.  —  Cherry  Street.  This  flight  of  stairs  is  3  feet 
wide,  with  risera  7  inches  high  and  treads  17  inches  wide  at 
the  outer  edge  and  three  inches  wide  at  the  post.  The  whole 
btairway  is  dark,  steep,  narrow  and  dangerous.  Even  in  the 
day  time  when  the  condition  is  naturally  best,  ascent  or  de- 
scent is  difficult  in  the  half  light  which  pervades  the  place. 
A  lamp  is  supposed  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  landing  at  night 
but  often  this  light  is  not  provided.  In  case  of  fire  if  the  ten- 
ants undertook  to  use  this  stainvay  in  the  night  serious  acci- 
dent would  certainly  result.  Winding  stairs  should  never  be 
allowed  in  any  tenement  or  lodging  house,  even  though  other 
means  of  egress  exist,  for  while  such  stairs  remain  they  will 
certainly  be  used,  and  furnish  a  very  possible  danger. 

Curious  sleeping  quarters. 

In  an  old  tenement  house  located  at  No.  —  Grove  Street 
some  curious  sleeping  quarters  were  found  which  wer«  the  re- 
sult of  the  loderer  evil.  The  building  is  a  two  story  wooden 
tenement  containing  four  separate  apartments  which  include 
fourteen  rooms.  At  the  time  of  inspection  two  apartments 
were  vacant  and  the  other  two  contained  twenty  people  in 
all.  One  of  these  apartments  consisting  of  three  rooms,  was 
decidedly  the  worse,  for  here  were  housed  fourteen  people, 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  eleven  boarders.  One 
small  room  was  used  as  a  kitchen  and  was  only  large  enough 
to  hold  a  cook-stove,  a  table  and  two  chairs.    So  large  a  num 
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ber  of  people  had  to  have  a  separate  place  to  eat  so  a  second 
room  was  used  as  a  dining  room  and  contained  a  table 
and  several  chairs.  Consequently  the  third  room  was  all  that 
was  left  for  a  sleeping  room  and  into  it  were  crowded  four 
double  beds. 

Further  investigation  of  the  apartment  disclosed  a  narrow 
pantry  from  which  the  shelves  had  been  removed  and  into 
which  an  old  mattress  was  crowded,  completely  filling  the 
space  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end.  Even  with  this 
strange  addition  to  the  provisions  for  lodging,  there  were 
sleeping  accommodations  for  only  nine  persons.  But  an  in- 
terview with  the  **boss"  brought  forth  the  not  unusual  in- 
formation that  some  of  the  men  were  factory  hands  who 
worked  on  night  shifts  and  occupied  during  the  day  beds 
which  the  others  occupied  at  night. 

The  entire  number  were  Hungarians  who  had  been  in  this 
country  but  a  short  time.  None  spoke  English  and  only  the 
man  in  charge  spoke  or  understood  German. 

Hungarian  lodging  houses. 

Some  strange  conditions  were  found  in  the  Hungarian  set- 
tlements of  the  city.  The  only  aim  seemed  to  be  to  find 
shelter  regardless  of  thjp  kind.  All  sorts  of  old  buildings 
were  utilized  as  dwellings  and  then  were  crowded  to  their  ut- 
most capacity. 

In  one  old  house,  formerly  a  meat-market,  located  at  No. 
— ,  Bishop  street,  twelve  Hungarians  live  in  four  small  rooms. 
Two  rooms  only  are  used  as  sleeping  rooms.  The  third  is 
used  as  a  kitchen  and  the  fourth,  formerly  the  refrigerator, 
is  now  used  as  a  kind  of  stock-room  where  the  surplus  cloth- 
ing of  the  family  and  boarders  is  deposited. 

In  another  old  house,  formerly  the  village  bakery,  located 
at  No.  — ,  Bishop  street,  seventeen  people  live  m  eight  rooms. 
The  brick  oven  still  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  building  has  been  turned  into  lodgings. 
Conditions,  although  crowded,  are  not  so  insanitary  as  in  the 
former  establishment  because  two  women  do  the  work  and 
manage  to  keep  the  rooms  fairly  clean. 

A  third  building,  formerly  the  village  engine-house,  located 
at  No.  — ,  South  Bay  street,  shelters  seventeen  people  in  four 
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roomjs.  Here,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  one  room  is  set  aside  as 
kitchen  where  the  cooking,  eating  and  washing  is  done.  This 
leaves  three  rooms  to  be  used  as  sleeping  rooms  by  seventeen 
people.  One  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  wife  of  the  proprietor 
and  another  is  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years. 

An  inspection  of  the  building  was  made  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  at  that  time  several  of  the  lodg- 
ers who  worked  on  night  shifts  in  the  mills  were  sleeping  in 
ihe  beds.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  beds  are  occu- 
pied at  night  by  another  set  of  men  who  work  during  the 
day;  although  the  proprietor  would  not  admit  this  to  be  the 
case.  However,  even  under  the  circumstances  disclosed  by 
a  day  visit  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  health  and  decency  can 
be  preserved  under  such  crowded  conditions. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  Milwaukee  for  people  to  live  in  this 
manner  and  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  reason  for 
their  living  so  is  to  save  money.  The  majority  of  the  men 
iwe  in  this  country  only  temporarily.  Some  are  unmarried 
and  others  are  married  men  who  have  left  their  wives  and 
families  in  the  old  country  and  have  come  here  alone  to  re- 
main only  three  or  four  years  and  then  return  home  with 
their  savings.  They  are  industrious  and  honest  and  are  con- 
sidered good  customers  by  tradespeople.  Their  diet  consists 
of  bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  coffee.  During  the  investiga- 
tion the  inspector  was  followed  from  house  to  house  by  the 
grocer's  boy  taking  orders  for  the  day's  provisions.  **You 
are  doing  a  brisk  business,"  the  inspector  remarked.  *'I 
should  say  I  am,"  the  boy  replied,  '*I  collect  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  around  this  neighborhood  every  two  weeks." 

Cheap  lodging  houses. 

One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  housing  problem  in  Mil- 
waukee is  that  presented  by  the  cheap  lodging  houses.  The 
principal  evils  are  insanitary  old  buildings,  defe<itive  phimbing, 
lack  of  light  and  air,  over-crowding,  and  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  rooms  and  beds.  Particular  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  scattered  lodging  and  boarding  houses  frequented  by  for- 
eigners, but  special  attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  con- 
dition and  care  of  the  permanent  establishments  furnishing 
cheap  accommodations  to  transient  lodgers.  These  advertise 
lodgings  at  10,  15,  25  and  35  cents  a  night. 
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The  10  cent  lodging  consists  of  a  bed  whose  only  furnishing 
is  a  mattress,  a  quilt  and  a  pillow,  which  in  every  case  is  filthy 
in  the  extreme.  The  15  cent  lodging  consists  usually  of  the 
same  sort  of  bed  with  the  addition  of  sheets  and  a  pillow  case, 
which  are  changed  at  varying  intervals  but  never  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  A  25  cent  lodging  is  usually  one  in  which  fresh 
sheets  and  pillow  case  are  furnished  each  new  occupant;  and  a 
35  cent  lodging  has  the  additional  advantage  of  better  light  and 
ventilation  and  only  one  bed  in  a  room. 

The  rooms  themselves  vary  a  great  deal  in  size  and  the  amount 
of  ventilation  and  light.  Many  totally  dark  rooms  were  found, 
while  others  were  in  semi-darkness.  These  were  rooms  with 
regularly  constructed  partition  walls.  But  in  several  of  the 
Longshoremens'  Lodgings  on  Clinton,  Reed  and  South  Water 
streets  the  rooms  consist  of  small  cell-like  compartments  sur- 
rounded by  a  light  board  partition  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet 
high.  In  some  caseai  heavy  wire  netting  is  stretched  over  the 
top  of  these  rows  of  compartments  and  securely  fastened  to  each 
partition.  This  device  is  to  prevent  thieving.  Where  these  low 
partitions  are  used,  each  story  consists  of  a  single  large  room 
with  windows  at  front  and  rear  and  contains  four  rows  of  cells, 
two  through  the  center  of  the  room  and  one  along  each  side. 
Consequently  the  only  light  received  by  the  small  compartments 
is  the  diffused  light  of  the  room  which  enters  them  at  the  top. 
Each  compartment  is  large  enough  to  hold  merely  a  cot  or  a 
single  bed  and  a  chair  between  it  and  the  opposite  wall. 

The  majority  of  the  lodging  house  buildings  are  old  and  in- 
sanitary' and  the  plumbing  is  defective.  The  floors  in  many 
buildings  look  as  though  they  were  never  scrubbed.  The  jani- 
tor service  is  insuflfieient.  The  majority  have  no  night  watch- 
man. In  only  one  case  is  there  an  attempt  to  maintain  model 
lodging  house  conditions  and  this  is  in  an  establishment  built  and 
conducted  on  the  Chicago  lodging  house  plan.  This  building 
is  modern  and  sanitary  in  its  construction  and  appointments. 
Each  floor  has  a  regular  janitor,  and  a  watchman  is  employed 
at  night.  The  management  here  makes  considerable  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  vermin  or  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
but  such  precautions  are  rare  in  the  other  establishments.  The 
County  Hospital  reported  several  cases  of  infection  coming  to  it 
from  a  single  lodging  house,  and  an  inspection  of  such  estab- 
lishments causes  surprise  that  contagion  or  infection  is  ever 
avoided. 
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Illustration   XI.— Basement   clweIlIiiK»  In   Italian   district.    AH  of  the  apartments 
In  this  bulkling  have  dark  rooms. 
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The  city  of  Chicago  has  several  lodging  houses  built  especially 
to  conform  with  those  sections  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  Act  which  relate  to  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses, 
taverns  and  hotels  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  (See  Appendix.) 
The  INIunicipal  Lodging  House,  the  Chicago  Mills,  built  upon  the 
plan  of  the  New  York  Mills  Tjodging  House,  and  the  Acme  No. 
I  and  Acme  No.  II  are  among  the  number.  These  are  con- 
structed with  the  four  rows  of  cell-like  compartments  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  room  on  each  floor.  These  compartments 
are  covered  over  the  top  with  wire  netting  and,  including  the  free 
space  above  each,  allow  every  occupant  400  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  The  special  sanitary  regulations  are  of  interest.  Every 
bed  is  furnished  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases  which  are  changed 
at  least  twice  a  week.  The  floors  of  rooms,  halls  and  stairs  are 
thoroiighly  scrubbed  twice  a  week.  The  entire  establishments 
are  fumigated  every  three  months  or  oftener  as  occasion  de- 
mands. In  one  case  the  fumigation  continued  for  eight  hours, 
72  pounds  of  sulphur  being  burned  on  each  floor.  The  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House  requires  baths  and  the  disinfecting  of  cloth- 
ing as  well  as  a  careful  record  concerning  each  lodger.  The 
Acme  Lodging  Houses  use  moss  mattresses  which  are  the  most 
easily  kept  sanitary.  The  price  of  lodgings  ranges  from  15  to 
35  cents. 
A  dilapidated  harraok. 

A  three  story  frame  building  situated  at  No.  St.  Clair 

street  presented  at  the  time  of  inspection  an  example  of  dilapi- 
dation and  decay  which  in  kind  anH  extent  exceeded  any  other 
in  the  city.  The  best  authority  available  pronounced  the  build- 
ing over  forty  years  old.  In  the  early  days  it  had  been  used  as  a 
hotel  but  had  at  last  degenerated  into  a  neglected  barrack,  con- 
demned by  the  City  Building  Inspection  Department,  but  still 
allowed  to  stand  and  furnish  a  dwelling  place  for  a  shifting 
population  who  expected  nothing  from  it  save  the  shelter  of  its 
roof  and  walls. 

Although  many  separate  families  and  groups  of  men  inhabited 
the  building  it  was  not  divided  into  regular  apartments  and 
suites  of  rooms  with  kitchen  facilities  in  each  group  as  is  the  case 
in  the  other  buildings  mentioned.  There  were  in  this  building 
twenty-seven  rooms  and  a  hall  and  open  stairway  through  the 
center  of  the  house  from  the  first  to  the  third  story.  To  the 
right  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor  were  located  one  large  room 
20— L. 
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and  two  small  ones,  apparently  the  dining  room,  pantry  and 
kitchen  of  the  hotel.  Eight  Hungarians  had  been  living  in  the 
large  room  but  had  gone  just  previous  to  the  inspection,  leaving 
behind  them  a  lidless  stove,  a  bent  iron  bedstead  and  some  rusty 
dinner  pails.  The  walls  were  smoked  and  black,  the  floor  was 
broken,  allowing  a  view  into  a  dark,  damp  hole  below,  and  win- 
dow panes  were  gone,  which,  however,  caused  involuntary  venti- 
lation of  the  place.  To  the  left  of  the  hall  were  two  rooms  in- 
habited by  five  Italians.  One  room  was  used  exclusively  as 
kitchen  and  dining  room  and  the  other  contained  three  double 
beds  and  several  wooden  steamer  chests. 

The  second  story  contained  eleven  rooms,  w^hich  w^ere  occupied 
by  nineteen  people,  all  Italians.  Only  three  rooms  were  used 
for  sleeping  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  rooms  two  were  used 
as  kitchens,  two  as  coal  bins,  one  as  wood  room,  one  as  wash  room 
and  two  as  dining  rooms.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  composed  of  eight  men,  the  other  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  three  children  and  six  boarders. 

The  third  story  also  contained  eleven  rooms  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  twelve  people,  four  Hungarians  living  by  themselves, 
and  eight  Italians,  a  man,  his  wife,  one  child  and  five  boarders. 
The  twelve  people  used  throe  rooms  as  sleeping  rooms,  two  for 
storing  fuel,  two  as  kitchens,  one  as  dining  room  (and  card 
room),  one  as  pantry  and  one  for  the  making  and  drying  of 
spaghetti.  One  small  room  was  vacant  and  was  used  as  the  pas- 
sage w^ay  to  a  window  from  which  the  garbage  and  waste  water 
was  poured  onto  the  roof  of  a  one  story  addition  at  the  rear. 
The  whole  building  was  shockingly  insanitary  and  structurally 
unsafe.  The  avails  were  bulged  an'd  the  roof  was  sagged;  the 
floors  were  black,  broken  and  uneven  with  accumulated  dirt;  the 
plaster  had  fallen  off  in  patches  and  gave  forth  the  musty  odor 
common  in  old  buildings.  No  pluraT3ing  or  sewer  connection  ex- 
isted, and  all  water  used  in  the  building  was  secured  from  a 
well  in  the  yard.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  united  in  the 
opinion  that  carrying  water  to  the  second  and  third  stories 
was  (luite  enouirh  trouble  without  carr\4ng  it  down  again,  so 
all  waste  was  disposed  of  through  the  windows.  In  one  case 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  raising  the  window  a  pane  was  broken 
out  and  a  trough  put  through,  into  which  the  garbage  and 
sewage  v.as  poured  and  scattered  over  the  yard  below, 
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Defective  drainage. 

The  most  serious  example  of  defective  drainage  is  found  in  a 

group  of  tenements  at  No.  Twelfth  street.     This  group  of 

four  buildings  is  located  on  a  lot  100  feet  front  by  150  feet  in 
depth,  one  house  being  at  the  front  and  the  other  three  at  the 
rear,  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  The  house  on  the 
front  of  the  lot  is  a  two  story  frame  structure  with  a  cellar 
entirely  below  lot  level.  The  building,  though  old,  is  sanitary. 
It  contains  twelve  rooms  and  is  inhabited  by  14  persons,  the 
landlord,  his  son's  family  of  10  persons,  and  3  lodgers. 

The  three  houses  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  are  two  story,  frame 
structures.  Every  room  in  the  three  buildings  has  a  window 
to  the  external  air  and  receives  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 
The  principal  evils  are  one-room  over-crowding,  insanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  houses,  inadequate  closet  provisions,  and  a  de- 
fective exterior  drain.  One  house  containing  ten  rooms  is  in- 
habited by  twenty  people  who  are  disposed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

On  first  floor  two  rooms  are  occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife  and 
two  children ;  two  other  rooms  are  occupied  by  four  Slovak  men 
who  sleep  in  one  room;  the  remaining  room  on  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  five  Slovak  men.  The  second  floor  also  has  five 
rooms,  three  of  which  are  occupied  by  six  Slovak  men,  who  use 
only  two  rooms  as  sleeping  apartments;  and  the  two  remaining 
rooms  are  occupied  by  one  man. 

The  second  house  contains  twelve  rooms  and  shelters  twenty- 
three  people: 

On  first  floor  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  and  the  other  three  rooms  by  a  man  his  wife  and 
five  children.  On  the  second  floor  three  rooms  are  occupied  by 
a  man,  his  wife  and  one  child,  and  the  remaining  three  rooms 
by  nine  Slovak  men,  who  sleep  in  only  two  of  the  rooms. 

The  third  house  has  eighteen  rooms  and  shelters  forty-one 
people. 

On  first  floor  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife  and 
six  children;  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  four  Hungarian  men; 
and  the  three  remaining  rooms  by  eight  Slovak  men,  who  sleep 
in  two  rooms.  On  second  floor  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  a 
woman  and  her  son;  three  adjoining  rooms  are  occupied  by  a 
man,  his  wife  and  baby,  and  eight  boarders,  all  Slovaks;  and  the 
remaining  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  eight  Slovak  men. 
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Thus  the  four  houses  shelter  ninety-eight  people — sixty-three 
men;  eight  women  and  twenty-six  children,  twenty  of  whom  are 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Three  outside  water-closets  are 
provided  but  one  is  kept  locked  by  the  landlord,  leaving  only 
tw^o  for  the  use  of  tenants.  No  water  is  introduced  into  the 
houses  and  all  water  used  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  is 
secured  from  a  well  in  the  yard.  Between  one  of  the  houses 
and  the  alley  is  a  catch-basin  which  disposes  of  the  waste  from 
this  group  of  tenements.  For  years  this  catch-basin  has  been 
clogged,  the  sewage  draining  over  the  top,  down  the  alley, 
across  the  cement  sidewalk  and  onto  the  public  street. 

Insanitary  basements. 

One  of  the  w^orst  examples  of  insanitary  basements  was  found 

at  No.  Cedar  street,  in  a  two  story  brick  building.     The 

first  story  was  occupied  by  two  saloons,  a  wood-working  shop  and 
a  vacant  store.  The  second  story  was  occupied  by  three  apart- 
ments and  a  Greek  lodging  house  connected  with  the  saloon  be- 
low\  The  two  interior  apartments  on  the  second  floor  received 
light  only  in  the  front  and  rear  rooms.  The  middle  rooms  were 
dark.  In  one  apartment  a  sick  woman  attribiited  her  illness 
to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  basements.  The  basements 
under  the  two  saloons  were  in  a  shocking  condition.  In  each 
case  the  ice  box  was  allowed  to  drain  from  the  first  floor  directly 
into  the  basement  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  drain  this  room. 
Water  covered  with  a  green  slime  stood  upon  three-quarters  of 
the  floor.  The  remaining  part  of  the  room  was  covered  with 
filth  and  rubbish  whose  offensive  odor  w'as  apparent  as  soon  as 
the  cellar  door  was  opened.  No  light  or  fresh  air  was  allowed  to 
enter  this  room  w^hich  was  almost  entirely  below  curb  level. 
All  of  the  tenants  on  second  floor  complained  of  the  condition  of 
these  basements  or  cellars,  and  said  that  the  landlord  had  made 
no  attempt  to  remedy  conditions.  At  last  the  Health  Department 
was  notified  and  at  present  the  tenants  are  awaiting  results. 

Sinks  and  closots  in  public  halls. 

An  illustration  of  the  tenement  house  evils,  sinks  and  closets 

in  public  halls,  was  found  at  No. South  Water  street.     This 

is  a  four  story  brick  building  with  basement,  occupying  the 
entire  lot  with  the  exception  of  a  space  about  four  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  rear  wall  and  the  rear  lot  line.     The  first  story  is  oc- 
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cupied  by  three  saloons  and  three  kitchens.  The  second  story 
contains  Longshoremen's  lodgings  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the 
families  conducting  the  saloons.  The  entire  third  and  fourth 
stories  contain  apartments  for  families.  No  water  is  introduced 
onto  the  fourth  floor  and  the  tenants  there  are  obliged  to  carry 
water  from  a  sink  at  the  rear  end  of  the  public  hall  on  second 
floor.  No  closets  are  provided  for  the  fourth  story,  the  tenants 
there  having  access  only  to  the  two  public  closets  in  the  hall  on 
second  floor.  The  plumbing  in  both  closets  and  sink  is  defective. 
In  addition  to  this  evil  the  building  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  dark  rooms.  Eight  rooms  have  no  other  opening  than 
the  door,  and  eight  others  receive  a  limited  amount  of  light  from 
windows  openings  upon  halls  which  are  themselves  inadequately 
lighted.  Some  of  these  rooms  w^ere  constructed  in  this  manner 
when  the  building  was  erected,  but  others  are  the  result  of  in- 
adequate alterations  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  cell  like  rooms  to  be  used  as  lodgings. 

Dilapidated  rear  dwellings. 

From  Chestnut  street,  the  southern  border  of  the  Jewish 
quarter,  to  the  first  alley  north  of  Grand  avenue,  and  from 
Second  and  Third  streets  on  the  east  to  about  Ninth  street  on  the 
west,  the  interior  of  blocks  and  the  rear  of  lots  present  an  array 
of  sheds,  shanties,  dilapidated  dwellings  and  a  general  appear- 
ance of  shif tlessness  so  foreign  to  the  larger  and  better  part  of 
Milwaukee  that  the  investigator  feels  himself  transported  to  a 
strange  city.  This  section  includes  the  Negro  quarter  between 
Wells  and  State  streets  and  Second  and  Sixth  streets. 

This  is  not  a  tenement  house  district,  however,  as  the  dwell- 
ings are  small,  few  containing  more  than  one  or  two  families,  and 
the  number  of  basement  dwellings  is  limited.  But  the  small 
houses  are  crowded  thickly  on  a  lot,  sometimes  so  closely  that 
not  a  single  square  foot  of  free  yard  space  remains.  Other 
evils  are  dilapidation,  dirt,  improper  drainage,  defective  plumb- 
ing or  none,  open  basements  which  become  the  receptacle  for  all 
manner  of  rubbish  and  an  accumulation  of  garbage  in  back 
yards.  In  some  places  the  only  method  of  securing  water  on  the 
premises  is  from  the  hydrant  in  the  back  yard  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  garbage  pile. 

Among  surroundings  such  as  these  it  is  not  strange  that 
health  is  undermined,  that  men  and  women  degenerate,  •  that 
child-life  is  made  sordid. 
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Situated  so  near  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Milwau- 
kee, land  values  in  this  section  are  high.  Present  rents  are  high, 
considering  the  housiug  accommodations  furnished,  (A  statisti- 
cal study  of  rents  is  not  published  here  as  it  would  be  of  little 
use  in  forming  judgment  without  an  exact  description  of  the 
size,  location  and  condition  of  each  apartment.)  A  great  deal 
should  be  done  immediately  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  district.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  movement  to 
make  it  a  model  residence  district  would  be  successful  or  com- 
mercially  profitable.  The  majority  of  the  people  at  present  liv- 
ing there  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  advanced  rents 
which  would  naturally  be  demanded  for  small  model  dwellings. 
The  redemption  and  improvement  of  the  section  would  seem  to 
lie  in  its  use  for  the  erection  of  business  blocks  or  manufactur- 
ing plants,  some  of  which  have  already  found  location  there. 

Statistical  Study   of  Milwaukee's  Tenement  Houses. 

Since  it  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law  that  this  report  ^all 
deal  with  buildings  known  as  tenement  houses  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  term,  the  main  body  of  the  report  is  concerned 
with  that  subject.  But  as  the  number  of  multiple  houses,  legally 
classed  as  tenements,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  number  in  Mil- 
waukee, it  seems  fitting  to  include  in  this  report  a  tabulated 
statement  concerning  buildings  of  the  sort. 

Table  I  includes  all  multiple  houses  erected  during  the  years 
1898  to  1905,  inclusive.  ^lany  multiple  houses  were  erected  be- 
fore that  time,  but  concerning  these  it  is  impossible  to  secure  de- 
tails. 

TABLE  r. 
Houses  contaioiui;  more  tliao  ono  apartment. 
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This  table  shows  the  largest  number  of  multiple  houses  erected 
during  the  last  eight  years  to  be  those  with  two  apartments, 
the  number  being  2160,  or  94  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
multiple  houses.  The  next  in  order  are  buildings  of  four  apart- 
ments, 52  in  number ;  and  following  those  are  buildings  of  eight 
apartments,  20  in  number.  The  number  of  buildings  containing 
eight  and  nine  apartments  exceeds  the  entire  number  of  larger 
buildings  containing  from  ten  to  thirty-seven  apartments. 

To  tabulate  the  tenement  houses  of  Milwaukee  according  to  lo- 
cation is  exceedingly  difficult  as  no  distinct  tenement  house 
district  exists  and  many  of  the  so-called  tenements  are  scattered 
in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  city.  Tw^o  definite  districts  do 
exist  in  which  are  located  a  considerable  number  of  tenement 
houses,  and  in  which  the  population  tends  constantly  to  grow 
more  dense.  These  are  (1)  the  largest  part  of  the  Third  ward, 
including  about  27  blocks  inhabited  chiefly  by  Italians,  and  (2) 
a  part  of  the  Sixth,  Ninth  and  Second  w^ards  including  about 
17  blocks  inhabited  largely  by  Jews.  Since  the  tenements  out- 
side of  these  districts  can  be  grouped  neither  by  wards  nor  by 
the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  they  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
tables  a.s  *' Scattered  tenements.'* 

Table  II  includes  these  three  groups  of  tenements  and  classi- 
fies the  buildings  according  to  material,  size  and  location  on  lot. 
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Table  II  shows  about  three-fourths  of  these  67  tenement 
buildings  to  be  of  w^ood.  The  remainder  are  of  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  is  of  brick  and  frame.     Of  the  total  num- 
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ber  by  far  the  largest  proportion  are  two  story  buildings.  Of 
the  67  tenements,  54  contain  basements,  although  not  all  of  these 
are  occupied  by  living  rooms  as  will  be  shown  in  a  following 
table  concerning  basements.  The  large  rear  tenement  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent,  only  10  of  the  buildings  considered 
being  so  situated.  Rear  dwellings  are  chiefly  small  cottages 
which  were  built  there  before  the  larger  buildings  were  needed, 
or  were  moved  back  to  make  room  for  other  buildings  on  the 
front  of  the  lot. 
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Table  III  shows  the  buildings  in  each  group  tabulated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  apartments  in  each.  It  also  shows  the 
total  number  of  apartments  in  each  group  and  the  number 
vacant.  In  the  Italian  district  the  tenement  houses  of  three 
apartments  prevail  in  largest  number;  the  next  in  order  are 
houses  of  four  apartments,  and  following  those,  the  six-apart- 
ment houses. 

In  the  Jewish  district  the  houses  of  three  apartments  also 
predominate. 

Of  the  scattered  tenements  the  largest  number  are  four-apart- 
ment houses. 


lUmtration  XHI.— Back-to-back  tenements,  four  on  one  lot.  Space  between  two 
^nt  and  two  rear  bonseflr,  4  feet  11  inches.  Basement  dwellings  below  the 
level  of  the  bridge  on  which  the  children  Bt<ind.  Lamps  are  kept  burning 
throughout  the  day  in  rear  rooms  of  basement  and  first  story. 
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TABLE  IV. 
laliabitanta  of  tenemeut  hoase^. 
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Table  IV  gives  a  tabulated,  statement  concerning  the  occu- 
pants of  tenement  houses.  In  the  Italian  district  116  families, 
including  669  people  live  in  tenement  houses.  Of  this  number 
181  are  lodgers,  87  are  children  of  seven  years  and  under,  and  84 
are  children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
Jewish  district  62  families,  including  318  people,  live  in  tene- 
ment houses.  Of  these  people  27  are  lodgers,  75  are  children  of 
seven  years  and  under  and  54  are  children  between  seven  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  scattered  tenements  are  found 
106  families  including  476  people,  and  of  these  137  are  lodgers, 
54  are  children  of  seven  years  and  under  and  56  are  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years.  Thus  the  total  number 
living  in  tenement  houses  includes  284  families,  and  1463  people. 
Of  the  total  number  of  people,  410  are  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 


TABLE  V. 

Showing  distribation   of  Nationalities  in  tho  tenements    according  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  which  ihey  were  found 
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Table  V  shows  the  various  nationalities  living  in  tene- 
ment houses,  according  to  the  number  of  houses  in  which 
they  were  found.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  the  exact 
number  of  people  of  each  nationality  since  all  could  not  be  in- 
terviewed, and  the  value  of  the  table  is  only  in  showing  the 
number  of  nationalities  and  the  distribution  in  the  different 
groups  of  tenements. 


TABLE  VI. 


Stairs  ia  tdoemeDt  houses. 
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Table  VI  gives  a  statement  concerning  stairways  in  tenement 
houses.  Of  the  total  number  of  houses  24  have  inside  stairways 
only,  13  have  outside  staii'^^-ays  only  and  30  have  both  inside  and 
outside  stairways.  Those  buildings  having  only  front  stairs  are 
21  in  number,  those  having  only  rear  stairs  are  7  in  number; 
and  those  having  both  front  and  rear  stairs  are  39  in  number. 
The  majority  of  tenement  houses  have  stairways  between  2^^ 
and  3  feet  wide.  While  some  of  these  stairways  may  be  con- 
sidered an  insufficient  means  of  egress,  only  five  are  structurally 
unsafe. 
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lABLB  VU. 

Sanitary  condition  of  tooem«nt£>. 
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Table  VII  shows  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenements  accord- 
ing to  the  light  and  ventilation  of  rooms,  and  other  elements 
which  affect  the  entire  house.  Of  the  total  number  of  rooms, 
1231,  1106  open  directly  to  the  external  air,  102  open  to  other 
rooms  or  halls;  and  23  have  no  light  or  ventilation.  In  1097 
rooms  the  light  and  ventilation  is  good;  in  36  only  fair,  and  in 
98  very  bad.  Of  67,  the  total  number  of  buildings,  36  have  good 
plumbing,  16  have  defective  plumbing,  and  15  have  none.  In 
36  eases  the  buildings  themselves  are  insanitary  and  in  29  cases 
the  habits  of  the  tenants  are  careless  and  unclean. 


TABLE  viii. 
Basement  in  tene  men  I  bouses  and  number  of  families  in  basement  dwellings. 
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Table  VIII  shows  the  total  number  of  basements  to  be  54.  Of 
these,  17  are  used  for  dwellings  only,  and  18  for  storage  and 
dwellings,  a  total  of  35  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  dwellings. 
These  35  basements  are  inhabited  by  37  families. 

Of  the  total  number  of  basements  21  are  eight  feet  high,  10 
are  seven  feet  high,  9  are  nine  feet  high  and  9  are  six  feet  high. 
The  largest  number  of  basements  are  provided  with  two  en- 
trances, although  a  considerable  number  have  only  one. 

No  tabulated  statement  is  made  concerning  the  height  of  ceil- 
ings above  ground.  In  many  cases  a  basement  ceiling  a  few 
feet  above  curb  level  is  the  entire  height  of  the  basement  above 
lot  level  at  the  sides  and  rear,  so  that  a  table  according  to  height 
above  curb  level  would  be  somewhat  misleading  as  to  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  above  ground. 

TABLE  IX. 
Condition  of  basements:. 
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Table  IX  shows  the  condition  of  basements.  Of  the  total"  num- 
ber, 31  have  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  and  23  have  insuf- 
ficient light  and  ventilation ;  40  receive  light  and  air  by  means 
of  windows,  7  by  means  of  doors,  1  is  open  and  6  have  no  open- 
ings whatever  to  the  external  air.  The  sanitary  condition  in 
25  basements  is  good  and  in  29  bad. 
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TABLE  X. 
MiscellaDoons  information  coocerninff  basements  of  tenements. 
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Table  X  gives  miscellaneous  information  concerning  base- 
ments. Of  54,  the  total  number,  40  were  drained,  14  had  water 
standing  on  the  floor,  36  contained  wood  and  coal  bins,  and  4 
contained  garbage  and  refuse. 


TABLE  XI. 
Showing  kind,  location  and  condition  of  closets. 
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Of  the  67  tenements  considered,  only  one  w^as  found  to  con- 
tain bath  rooms.  This  was  a  sixteen-apartment  building  where 
each  apartment  had  a  bath  room  which  was  built  against  a  par- 
tition wall  and  received  its  light  through  a  small  window  opening 
to  the  kitchen. 

Only  one  of  the  tenements  considered  was  provided  with  a  fire 
escape.  Four  others  to  which  the  state  fire-escape  law  applies 
were  lacking  fire  escapes. 
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No  tabulated  statement  is  made  concerning  the  condition  of 
tenement  house  yards.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  majority 
of  them  were  dry  and  clean.  Hydrants  were  found  in  5  and 
pumps  in  7. 

Chickens  were  kept  on  the  premises  at  10  places  and  horses  at 
8  places. 

The  tenements  included  in  the  tables  contained  the  followinie: 
places  of  business:  4  ji^rocery  stores,  2  meat  markets,  2  shoe 
shops,  1  tailor  shop,  1  tin  shop,  1  electrical  supply  shop,  1  hay 
store,  7  saloons,  1  steamship  ticket  office  and  1  doctor's  office. 


STATISTICATi    StUDY    OP    A    TYPICAL    B1.OCK    IN    THE   FOURTKENTH 

Ward. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee for  the  year  1905,  shows  the  Fourteenth  ward  to  have 
the  largest  population  (24,700)  and  the  highest  death  rate  per 
thousand  (15.87)  of  all  the  wards  in  the  city. 

A  study  of  vital  statistics  soon  proves  that  that  alone  is  an 
unsafe  criterion  for  judging  housing  conditions.  Too  many 
other  elements  enter  to  affect  the  death  rate.  But  since  base- 
ment dwelling  is  comrtion  among  the  Polish  inhabitants,  as  is 
also  some  over-crowding  in  the  small  cottages,  a  statistical  study 
of  a  typical  block  in  the  Fourteenth  ward  is  here  presented. 

TAHLK  I 
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Table  I  shows  that  of  44,  the  total  number  of  dwellings  on  the 
block,  41  are  of  frame  and  3  of  frame  and  brick.  Nearly  all  of 
the  houses  are  one  story  M'ith  basement.  AH'  except  one  are 
located  on  the  front  of  lots.     The  proportions  of  those  with  and 
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without  plumbing  in  kitchens  are  nearly  equal.     Sanitary  condi- 
tions show  26  good,  15  fair  and  3  quite  insanitary. 


TABLE  ir. 
DtVjIUoarj  clasiiflel  accjrdi  m  to  number  of  apirtmsats,  roomiaod  families  coQtaiDed. 
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.  Table  II  shows  a  predominance  of  2-apartment  dwellings,  and 
the  next  in  order,  l-apartment  dwellings.  Arranged  according 
to  number  of  rooms,  the  table  shows  a  predominance  of  8-room 
houses,  the  next  in  order  being  5-room  and  6-room  houses. 
Twenty-two  houses  contain  one  family  each,  and  seventeen  eon- 
tain  two  families.  Only  eight  houses  contain  more  than  two 
families. 

TABLE  III. 
luliabitantH. 
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The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  block  is  377.  Of  this 
number  21  are  lodgers,  64  are  children  from  7  to  14  years  of 
age  and  88  are  children  under  7  years  of  age. 


TABLE  IV. 
B  A  cements. 
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Basements  arranged  according  to  use  show  26  used  for  dwell- 
ings only,  11  used  for  storage  and  dwellings  and  6  used  merely 
for  storage.  Thirty-four  contain  but  one  family  each,  two  con- 
tain two  families  and  one  contains  three  families. 

The  largest  number  of  basements  contain  four  rooms.  A 
considerable  number  contain  but  one  room,  these,  of  course,  in- 
cluding the  basements  used  simply  for  storage.  Twenty-eight 
have  two  entrances,  which  are  from  the  outside,  usually  at 
front  and  rear. 

TABLE  V. 
Aocordinff  to  height  of  basement  and  heicrht  r  f  cetlioK  above  curb. 
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The  largest  number  of  basements  are  8  feet  high,  including  18 
of  the  43  dwellings.  Nine  buildings  have  basements  7  feet  in 
height,  and  6  are  6  feet  in  height.  The  basement  5^  feet  high 
is  used  for  storage. 

Since  the  lot  level  throughout  the  block  is  equal  to  the  curb 
level,  a  tabulated  statement  is  given  showing  the  height  of  the 
basement  ceiling  above  ground  in  the  43  houses  containing  base- 
ments. Ten  buildings  have  basement  ceilings  6  feet  above  the 
ground,  10  are  5  feet  and  10  are  4  feet  above  ground.  The 
basements  one  foot  and  three  feet  above  ground  are  used  solely 
for  storage. 


TABLE  VI. 
Closets. 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Foreign  PopuiiATiON  of  Milwaukee. 

The  majority  of  the  foreign  population  of  Milwaukee  is  Ger- 
man and  Polish.  The  northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the 
city  are  settled  almost  entirely  by  Germans  and  here  are  found 
the  typical  homes  of  German  laboring  men  which  are  shown 
in  Illustration  XIX.  These  people  are  thrifty  and  industrious, 
and  seek  as  soon  as  possible  to  own  the  house  and  land  which 
they  occupy.  The  houses  are  so  situated  on  the  lots  as  to  allow 
for  a  small  yard  at  the  front  and  a  garden  at  the  rear.  The 
variation  in  architecture  and  decoration  shows  the  exercise  of 
individual  taste  in  building.  The  houses  are  substantial  struc- 
tures furnished  with  all  modern  conveniences.. 

The  Polish  population  covers  nearly  all  of  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  city  including  and  beyond  Mitchell  street.  In 
a  few  places  north  of  Mitchell  street  they  intermingle  with  the 
Germans;  and  a  distinctly  Polish  district  is  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city  between  Brady  street  and  the  Milwau- 
kee river. 

With  few  exceptions  these  people  live  in  small  frame  houses, 
sometimes  two  stories  high,  but  more  often  one  story,  with  or 
without  basement,  as  shown  in  Illustration  XVIII.  There  is 
usually  either  one  or  two  families  in  these  houses;  but  frequently 
four  or  five  families  live  in  one  house  and  take  boarders.  The 
houses  are  built  w-elt  forward  on  a  lot  of  25  to  30  feet  front,  by 
70  to  100  feet  in  depth.  A  space  4  or  5  feet  in  width  exists  be- 
tween houses  on  adjoining  lots.  As  most  of  the  cottages  have 
basement  living  rooms,  the  space  between  the  front  of  the  house 
and  front  lot  line  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  steps  leading  to  the 
first  floor.  The  rear  of  the  lot  is  occupied  either  by  another 
cottage  similar  to  the  one  in  front,  or  by  a  small  bam,  a  chicken 
coop  and  a  garden. 

-  The  Poles  are  thrifty  and  industrious  but  when  out  of  work 
are  sometimes  given  to  quarrelling  and  pilfering.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  children  go  to  the  parochial  schools  where  the 
language  spoken  is  Polish.  They  leave  these  schools  usually  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  not  being  able  to  work  law^fully  until 
the  age  of  fourteen,  they  do  not  enter  the  public  schools  but 
spend  the  intervening  year  around  home. 

The  German  desire  of  ownership  and  the  Polish  custom  of 
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inhabiting  small  frame  houses  is  probably  what  has  given  Mil- 
waukee the  reputation  of  being  a  city  of  homes. 

The  Italian  population  of  Milwaukee  has  found  its  way  into 
that  part  of  the  city  formerly  occupied  by  the  Irish,  who,  since 
the  Third  ward  fire  and  the  incoming  of  the  new  people,  have 
scattered  over  the  city.  At  present,  the  Third  ward  south  of 
Michigan  street  and  east  of  Broadway  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Italians.  These  people  are  thrifty  and  industrious  and  are 
steadily  improving  in  condition.  The  second  generation  is  am- 
bitious beyond  the  first.  Some  are  moderately  well  to  do.  A 
few  are  commission  merchants,  others  are  small  fruit  and  vege- 
table dealers,  and  a  very  large  number  are  employed  at  street 
labor  and  railway  construction.  The  Italian  immigrants  are 
chiefly  unskilled  day-laborens.  Untidy  they  are  in  their  habits 
but  not  destructive,  and  in  the  main  they  are  sober,  industrious 
and  provident.  Some  drinking  and  hasty  quarrelling  occurs 
among  them,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  other  nationalities; 
and  the  crimes  committed  are  the  result  of  quick  anger.  The 
children  go  to  the  public  schools  but  only  for  a  short  time.  As 
soon  as  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  they  are  put  at  work  in 
the  factories  to  help  support  the  family.  They  are  quick  to 
leara  and  readily  pick  up  a  speaking  knowledge  of  English,  but 
a  large  number  of  ignorant  immigrants  constantly  add  to  the 
illiteracy  among  them. 

Among  the  Italian  inhabitants  of  Milwaukee  there  are  found 
large  numbers  of  men  who  have  come  to  this  country  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  from  three  to  five  years  and  then  re- 
turning to  Italy  with  their  savings. 

The  Hebrew  population  early  invaded  \he  territory  occupied 
by  Germans  and  developed  a  distinctly  Yiddish  quarter  which 
today  is  bounded  by  Third  and  Ninth  and  Chestnut  and  Cherry 
streets.  The  district  is  continually  pushing  out  its  borders,  how- 
ever, and  driving  the  German  population  still  farther  to  the 
north  and  west. 

The  Hebrew  immigrants  are  chiefly  Russian  and  Hungarian 
Jews,  who,  like  the  Italians  when  they  arrive,  are  most  unclean 
in  personal  habits,  and  are  willing  to  stand  much  over-crowding. 
But  they,  too,  are  indnstrious  and  frugal.  They  come  to  this 
eountr>'  to  remain  and  make  a  home.  They  are  seldom  given  to 
drinking  and  violence.  Their  first  business  venture  is  as  rag 
picker  or  peddler  and  from  that  humble  beginning  they  often 
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accumulate  the  means  of  going  into  an  established  business. 
Sometimes  they  themselves  become  tenement  landlords,  but  the 
inconvenience  they  once  endured  makes  them  hardly  more  ready 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  of  their  tenants. 

The  Greeks  living  in  Milwaukee  are  congregated  in  small 
colonies  which  are  scattered  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  A 
considerable  number  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  State  and 
Cedar  streets  between  Fifth  and  Seventh  streets,  but  other 
colonies  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul  avenue,  and 
on  and  near  the  northern  end  of  Grove  street.  Some  of  these 
colonies  consist  of  groups  of  men  numbering  from  six  to  twenty, 
living  together  in  an  old  house  on  the  rear  of  a  lot,  as  shown  in 
Illustration  IV.  Other  colonies  center  about  boarding  houses 
connected  with  saloons  run  by  Greeks.  The  latter  kind  of  es- 
tablishment is  the  more  permanent. 

The  Greeks  are  largely  employed  in  factory  work.  A  few  are 
proprietors  of  small  shops,  while  the  young  men  and  boys  have 
almost  monopolized  the  industry  of  boot-blacking. 

Where  a  number  of  Greeks  establish  themselves  in  some  de- 
serted building,  the  house  and  surroundings  receive  no  care,  and 
insanitary  conditions  flourish.'  Remonstrances  of  the  City  Sani- 
tary Inspectors  are  met  by  sullen  indifference  or  lack  of  under- 
standing. Many  of  the  Greeks  are  given  to  drinking  and  quar- 
relling, and  w^hile  the  majority  of  them  expect  to  remain  in  this 
country  only  long  enough  to  save  from  $300  to  $500,  their  habits 
are  hardly  as  sober  and  industrious  as  those  of  the  Italians  or 
Jews. 

The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  colonies  also  center  around  some 
boarding-house  of  their  nationality.  Some  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  dwellings  and  are  conducted  by  a  man  and  his  wife. 
But  more  often  they  are  above  an  Austrian  or  Hungarian  saloon 
where  the  boarders  spend  all  of  their  leisure  time  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  their  money.  In  one  Magyar  boarding-house  the 
men  paid  $4.00  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  This  boarding 
house  was  connected  with  a  saloon  and  was  situated  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  insanitary  frame  building.  Lodging  consisted  of  a 
bed  in  a  room  shared  by  six  or  eight  men,  and  the  only 
bedding  furnished  was  a  mattress,  a  quilt  and  a  pillow.  The 
only  water  introduced  into  the  building  was  in  the  kitchen, 
which,  consequently,  was  also  used  as  wash-room. 

Tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  establishments  say 
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that  the  foreigners  pay  their  bills  promptly  and  are  considered 
good  customers.  Like  the  Italians,  Greeks  and  Slovaks,  many 
of  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians  are  here  only  for  a  few  years 
to  earn  and  save  a  little  money  and  then  return  to  their  own 
country,  while  others  come  to  take  their  place. 

The  Slovaks  in  Milwaukee  are  the  least  united  of  all  the  for- 
eign'nationalities.  Very  little  is  known  generally  about  them. 
Many  people  designate  them  by  the  general  name,  Slavonians, 
but  in  Europe  they  are  known  distinctly  as  Slovaks  and  inhabit 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Croatia  and 
I\roravia.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  over  100,000  at  present 
in  the  United  States.  Few  Slovak  women  come  to  this  country ; 
but  if  a  man  is  thrifty  enough  to  bring  his  wife  with  him  his 
earning  capacity  is  doubled  for  he  immediately  starts  a  boarding 
house  which  is  very  much  in  demand  as  these  people  live  by 
themselves  and  have  little  communication  with  other  nation- 
alities. Very  few  boarding  houses  are  found  among  them  in 
Milwaukee.  Consequently  they  live  in  groups  of  from  six  to 
twelve  men,  inhabiting  two  or  three  rooms  in  any  part  of  the 
city  where  they  can  find  a  house  so  old  that  the  rent  is  low. 
Illustration  VII  shows  such  an  establishment  occpied  by  nine 
men.  Two  rooms  only  were  used  as  sleeping  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Illustration  Vlll.  The  rent  for  the  three 
rooms  was  $4.50  a  month. 

Fortunately  the  furnishing  is  scanty  in  these  rooms  occupied 
by  men,  as  little  or  no  care  is  given  them.  The  sleeping  rooms, 
however,  are  crowded,  from  two  to  five  beds  being  found  in  a 
small  room.  Illustration  VIII  shows  four  beds  in  a  room  15 
ft.  2  in.  long  by  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  8  ft.  high.  Stored  under 
the  beds  and  in  comers  are  wooden  steamer  chests  with  the  steer- 
age labels  still  intact.  In  addition,  a  tall  wardrobe  occupies  a 
comer  in  the  end  of  the  room  from  which  the  picture  was  taken. 
The  bedding  in  these  Slovak  establishments  consists  of  a  mat- 
tress stiff  with  dirt,  an  equally  filthy  quilt,  and  a  pillow  with  a 
grimy  red  or  blue  cover  or  none. 

The  room  used  as  kitchen  has  generally  a  cook  stove,  a  pine 
table  and  a  few  chairs  or  boxes.  The  floor  is  covered  with  dirt 
and  refuse.  On  the  stove  is  the  empty  coffee-pot  and  frying 
pan,  and  on  the  table  a  pile  of  unwashed  dishes,  a  few  emsts 
and  half  eaten  loaves  of  bread  remaining  from  the  last  meal,  and 
pieces  of  raw  meat  still  wrapped  in  paper.     And  over  every 
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thing  flies  swarm  at  their  scavenger  work  before  flying  away  to 
the  kitchens  of  more  cleanly  inhabitants  or  to  the  public  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets.  This  last  element  suggests  a  very  ob- 
vious connection  between  the  alley  and  the  avenue. 

Fire-escapes  on  Tenement  Houses. 

Tenement  houses  are  primarily  intended  for  the  housing  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  a  limited  area.  Such  buildings  shel- 
ter, by  day  and  b}*  night,  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  from 
the  young  and  helpless  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  For  such  build- 
ings, surely,  the  necessity  for  fire  protection,  and  adequate  fire 
protection,  is  plainly  apparent. 

^Rlany  cities  and  states  have  laws  requiring  fire  escapes  on  alt 
flat  buildings,  tenement  houses  and  lodging  houses,  more  than 
two  stories  high.  But  the  details  concerning  size,  quality,  con- 
struction, and  the  choice  of  ladder  or  stainvay,  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  fire  department,  the  district  police  or  the 
state  factory  inspector.  Manifestly,  under  conditions  such  as 
these  there  can  be  little  uniformity  in  the  enforcement. 

The  unsteady  vertical  ladder  should  never  be  permitted  on 
tenement  houses.  And  the  vertical  ladder,  attached  to  the 
outer  edge  of  a  balcony  without  a  manhole,  (thereby  necessitating 
climbing  over  the  railing  and  grasping  the  ladder  from  the  out- 
side) is  certainly  a  menace  rather  than  a  protection  to  the  lives 
of  women  and  children. 

The  present  fire-escape  law  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  re- 
quires an  iron  fire-escape  on  every  tenement  house  more  than 
two  stories  high  designed  for  occupancy  by  twenty-five  or  more 
persons.  This,  of  course,  covers  the  larger  apartment  and  flat 
buildings  but  it  leaves  a  large  number  of  buildings  more  than 
two  stories  high,  occupied  on  the  third  floor  by  living  rooms  and 
sleeping  rooms,  without  fire  protection.  The  larger,  flat  build- 
ings have  front  interior  stairways  and  rear  exterior  stairways  as 
well  as  iron  fire-escapes,  usually  on  the  front.  The  smaller  flat 
buildings,  w^hile  not  containing  enough  people  to  legally  demand 
a  fire-escape  have  an  added  danger  in  that  the  stairways  above 
the  second  floor  are  usually  narrower,  although  in  the  better 
class  a  front  and  a  rear  stairway  are  to  be  found.  In  the  older 
class  of  tenement  buildings  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the 
third  floor  is  reached  by  only  one  narrow- stairway,  while  the 
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building  itself,  containing  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  persons, 
is  without  a  fire-escape.  Consequently  if  the  single  stairway 
should  be  cut  off  by  fire  alt  of  the  occupants  of  the  third  floor 
would  be  without  means  of  escape.  The  danger  of  fire  in  these 
buildings  is  great,  in  that  the  buildings  themselves  are  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  stoves  are  used  for  heating  as  well  as  cooking. 
A  few  cases  were  found  where  tenements  had  two  stairways 
above  the  second  floor  with  only  one  available,  the  other  being 
unsafe  and  in  need  of  repair.  The  landlords  had  refused  or  ne- 
glected to  make  the  necessary  repairs  as  long  as  the  other  stair- 
way was  available. 

All  non-fire-proof  buildiugs  over  two  stories  high  which  are 
used  as  flat  buildings,  tenement  or  lodging  houses  should  be  pro- 
vided with  iron  stairway  fire-escapes.  If  only  one  such  fire- 
escape  is  provided,  it  should  be  on  the  front.  The  fire-escape 
is  used  by  the  firemen  in  reaching  and  rescuing  tenants  as  vrell 
as  by  the  tenants  in  leaving  the  building.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  majority  of  tenement  fires  originate  in  the  b^ise- 
ment  or  the  kitchen.  Fires  starting  in  the  kitchen  would  cut 
off  escape  by  means  of  a  rear  fire-escape.  Architects  and  own- 
ers of  buildings  sometimes  object  to  placing  fire-escapes  on  the 
front  of  their  buildings,  claiming  that  it  mars  the  artistic  effect. 
To  put  up  artistic  fire-escapes  or  to  construct  the  building  fire- 
proof are  alternatives  which  easily  suggest  themselves.  And 
at  all  times  a  good  fire-escape  is  a  silent  witness  to  the  value 
placed  upon  the  safety  of  human  lives. 

A  fire-escape  on  the  rear  of  a  building  or  in  a  court  is  much 
more  apt  to  become  encumbered  than  one  on  the  front  where  it 
is  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection.  The  sanitary  inspec- 
tors of  the  health  department  are  not  concerned  with 
fire  protection  of  buildings;  the  duties  of  the  police  rarely 
take  them  into  back  yards  and  courts;  the  building  de- 
partment is  occupied  with  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  condemnation  of  old  ones  structurally  unsafe;  the  fire  de- 
partment is  occupied  with  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the 
members  are  trained  for  this  work.  Consequently  the  work  of 
inspecting  fire-escapes  to  keep  them  unencumbered  and  easy  of 
access  is  neglected  until  a  fire  occurs. 

In  some  cities  where  tenement  houses,  lodging  houses  and 
other  similar  buildings  are  located  side  by  side,  the  fire-escape 
law  is  surmounted  by  placing  wooden  bridges  or  narrow  iron 
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gratings  from  one  house  to  another  across  the  court,  air  shaft, 
or  open  space.  This  is  a  money-saving  and  not  a' life-saving 
scheme.  Any  such  narrow  open  space  acts  as  a  flue  in  con- 
ducting fires  from  floor  to  floor  or  house  to  house.  And  any 
such  provision,  besides  being  useless  in  case  of  fire,  tends  to 
obstruct  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  lower  rooms. 

Eear  Tenements. 

The  rear  tenement,  whether  large  or  small  is  to  be  found 
in  every  city  of  size.  The  general  impression,  acquired  with- 
out investigation,  is  that  a  rear  tenement  is  a  building  erected 
upon  the  rear  of  a  lot,  behind  a  store,  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  already  erected  upon  the  front.  As  a  matter  of-  fact, 
exactly  the  contrary  is  w^hat  has  occurred.  The  rear  build- 
ing, in  almost  every  ease  was  on  the  lot  first,  whether  origin- 
ally built  at  the  rear  or  moved  back  to  make  place  for  a  new 
building  on  the  front  of  the  lot.  Many  facts  support  this 
theory,  and  none  more  strongly  than  the  very  apparent  differ- 
ence in  the  age  of  the  buildings,  which  is  evident  in  the 
method  of  construction,  the  system  of  plumbing,  the  sanitary 
provisions,  and  the  degree  of  decay  due  to  the  action  of  the 
elements.  The  testimony  of  old  residents  whose  memory 
reaches  back  to  an  early  day  bears  out  the  theory  w^ith  regard 
to  rear  tenements  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Investigation  in  other  cities  has  shown  the  same  condition. 
The  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900  «^ates 
that  the  original  insurance  maps  of  that  city  issued  in  1852 
show  a  great  number  of  such  houses  located  at  the  very  back 
of  the  lot,  with  the  w^hole  front  of  the  lot  left  entirely  vacant, 
indicating  clearly  that  it  was  customary  at  that  time  to  erect 
dwellings  -at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  leaving  the  entire  space  at 
the  front  as  a  yard  or  garden.  The  Commission  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  tenement  house  law'  of 
New  York  enacted  in  1867  expressly  prohibits  the  erection  of 
a  building  on  the  front  of  any  lot  where  there  is  already  a 
building  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot,  and  the  Commission 
maintains  that  if  it  had  been  the  custom  to  erect  the  rear 
building  later  than  the  front  one  the  law  w^ould  have  been 
expressed  in  exactly  the  opposite  way. 
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Ever  since  the  beginning  of  tenement  agitation  the  rear 
tenement  has  been  the  subject  of  condemnation.  Whether 
this  is  wholly  warranted  because  of  its  location  is  open  to  dis- 
pute. The  fact  that  one  building  is  behind  another,  rather 
than  beside  it,  does  not  condemn  it.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided is,  When  are  rear  tenements  good  and  when  bad,  and 
whence  came  the  general  impression  that  all  rear  tenements 
are  bad? 

In  cities  having  rear  tenements  vital  statistics  have  sh^.wn 
the  death  rate  in  this  class  of  buildings  to  be  very  high,  and 
that  fact  has  been  carelessly  attributed  to  the  type  or  location 
of  the  buildings.  Any  one  studying  the  subject  of  vital  sta- 
tistics soon  discovers  that  the  death  rate  alone  is  an  unsafe 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  housing  or  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  various  sections  of  a  city.  Too  many  other  elements 
affect  the  death  rate.  Race  characteristics,  occupation,  diet, 
relative  ability  to  procure  proper  nourishment  nnd  protection 
against  climatic  change,  all  these  elements,  as  well  as  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  and  surroundings,  enter 
into  the  subject  of  the  death  rate.  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, for  instance,  the  death  rate  in  the  rear  tenements  and 
shanties  along  her  complex  alleys  is  high,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions  occupied  hy  Negroes  it  is  highest.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  people  of  mixed  race  are  less  able  to  withstand  dis- 
ease than  those  of  distinct  race.  A  striking  example  of  this 
is  found  among  the  Mulattoes  and  other  Negroes  of  northern 
cities  who  are  notoriously  the  victims  of  tubercular  and  other 
pulmonary  diseases  whose  ravages  they  have  nut  the  vitality 
to  withstand. 

In  New  York  a  peculiar  and  apparently  contradictory  ele- 
ment has  been  found  in  the  death  rate  for  two  distinctly  tene- 
ment districts.  In  one  ward  the  death  rate  was  much  higher 
than  the  death  rate  for  the  whole  city,  sometimes  twice  as 
great.  In  another  ward  one-half  mile  away  the  death  rate 
was  only  one-half  as  great  as  the  average  death  rate  for  the 
city.  In  the  quarter  having  the  highest  death  rate  the  houses 
were  not  as  high,  were  less  crowded,  and  were  more  sanitary 
than  in  the  other.  The  explanation  had  to  be  ?>ought,  there- 
fore, in  other  causes  than  the  character  of  the  buildings. 
AVhere  the  death  rate  was  highest  the  population  was  chiefly 
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Italian,  a  race  ainon<?  which  the  death  rate  is  t;e:icrally  high 
in  this  country.  They  do  much  of  the  excavation  and  trench  and 
sewer  digging, — ^work  which  through  its  dampness  tends  to  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  body  and  make  them  more  easily  the  victims 
of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  other  lung  diseaaes;  and  they 
seem  disinclined  or  unable  to  adapt  their  diet  to  our  colder 
climate,  trying  in  our  northern  states  to  live  upon  foods  which 
have  furnished  sufficient  vitality  for  the  climate  of  Naples  or 
Sicily. 

The  other  district,  more  crowded  and  insanitary  was  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Jews  and  to  race  characteristics,  occupa- 
tion and  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of  diet  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  lower  death  rate,  in  spite  of  insanitary  surround- 
ings. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  high  death  rate  in  rear 
tenements  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  houses  being 
generally  first  on  the  lot  are  the  oldest,  have  less  of  the  mod- 
ern sanitary  provisions  and  are  more  often  in  a  state  of  dilap- 
idation. Therefore  the  rents  are  lower,  and  the  buildings 
soon  become  the  shelter  either  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, who,  unable  to  pay  for  better  housing,  are  also  under- 
fed and  ill-cared  for;  or  else  of  a  class  able  to  pay  higher 
rent,  but  whose  standard  of  living  requires  no  Better  housing 
conditions.  Among  both  classes  the  rules  of  health  and  sani- 
tation are  unobserved,  leaving  them  more  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  disease. 

Considering  the  moral  standard  maintained  m  rear  tene- 
ments it  is  held  by  many  that  such  buildings  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage simply  on  account  of  their  location,  hidden  behind 
higher  buildings  and  away  from  public  scrutiny;  that  the 
narrow,  dark  passage-ways  and  courts  leading  to  them  fur- 
nish hiding  places  favorable  to  the  development  of  vice  and 
crime.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  alleys  and  passage  ways, 
while  coming  under  police  surveillance,  do  not  leel  the  salu- 
tary eflfect  of  constant  public  contact;  and  just  as  physical 
disease  thrives  best  in  close  dark  quarters,  so  moral  disease 
flourishes  easiest  in  dark  and  hidden  places. 

If  it  be  proven  true  that  the  rear  tenement  house  is  at  a 
disadvantage  on  account  of  its  location,  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  evil  of  front  and  rear  apartments  in  the  same 
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building,  in  the  style  of  the  *  *  dumb-beir '  tenement,  where 
the  open  passages,  and  courts  are  merely  replaced  by  public 
halls,  which  have  the  additional  evil  of  lack  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation. 

One  type  of  rear  tenement  which  can  not  fail  to  be  bad  is 
the  back-to-back  tenement,  one  house  facing  upon  the  alley, 
back-to-back  with  the  front  house  facing  upon  the  street,  with 
the  space  between  the  two  houses  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  few  feet,  and  the  space  between  these  two  houses  and  the 
buildings  on  the  adjoining  lots  reduced  to  the  width  of  a 
man's  hand.  Windows  opening  upon  such  narrow  air  spaces 
are  almost  useless  for  lighting  purposes  in  the  lower  stories, 
and  leave  the  rooms  in  total  or  semi-darkness  throughout  the 
entire  day.  The  space  between  the  buildings  becomes  the 
depository  for  garbage,  rubbish  and  waste,  so  that  the  ex- 
isting windows  which  are  quite  useless  for  lighting  become 
positively  dangerous  for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  are  per- 
manently nailed  up. 

Such  houses  can  be  considered  sanitary  only  When  there 
is  a  space  of  20  to  30  feet  between  the  front  and  rear  nouses ; 
when  there  is  a  yard  of  10  to  15  feet  in  width  across  the  en- 
tire lot  back  of  the  rear  tenement;  and  when  the  space  be- 
tween the  houses  and  buildings  on  the  adjoining  lots  is  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  removal  of  rubbish  and  the  use  of  the  win- 
dows for  light  and  ventilation. 

Sanitation  in  Tenement  Houses. 

Owing  to  limited  facilities  available,  no  special  scientific  re- 
port is  made  on  tenement  construction  or  plumbing.  Only 
general  principles  of  plumbing,  drainage,  water  supply,  light- 
ing and  ventilation  were  applied  in  the  inspection,  with  in- 
cidental attention  to  garbage  disposal,  cellars,  yards  and  clos- 
ets. 

The  inspection  was  confined  to  those  buildings  which  from 
their  condition  and  occupancy  would  naturally  be  classed  as 
'tenement  houses,''  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  in- 
cluding all  types  of  tenement  buildings  from  the  old  and  di- 
lapidated dwellings  to  those  of  new  and  safe  construction 
which  lack,  hoAvever,  the  sanitary  conveniences  required  by 
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the  better  class  of  flat  and  apartment  houses ;  and  it  included 
also  many  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses  and  boarding  houses 
conducted  by  foreigners,  which  establishments  are  so  insani- 
tary, so  over-crowded  and  so  numerous  as  to  deiiiand  investi- 
gation and  legislation.  Adverse  criticism  is  not  based  upon 
sentimental  concern  for  the  comfort  of  tenants.  Only  those 
conditions  are  demanded  which  will  promote  and  preserve 
healthfulujess,  cleanliness  and  morality.  And  it  is  assumed 
that  these  ends  are  not  subserved  unless  tenants  are  provided 
with  buildings  which  are  structurally  safe  and  sanitary, 
proper  water-closets,  a  pure  and  ample  supply  of  water  for 
drinking,  washing  and  cooking,  and  with  provision  for  the 
speedy  and  safe  removal  of  all  waste. 

Roofs,  ceilings,  walls. 

Houses  were  occupied  in  which  the  roofs  were  sagged  and 
leaking,  allowing  rain  to  penetrate  to  the  ceiling  and  causing 
the  plaster  to  fall.  Tenants  reported  that  the  landlord  or 
agent  refused  to  make  repairs.  Many  dwellings  showed  that 
in  spite  of  the  passing  of  years  and  the  frequent  change  of 
tenants  no  painting,  papering  or  whitewashing  had  been  done. 
This  common  and  necessary  means  of  disinfecting  should  be 
made  compulsory  at  frequent  periods;  and  whenever  wall 
paper  is  placed  upon  a  wall  or  ceiling,  all  existing  paper 
should  be  removed  and  the  walls  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Water  supply,  sinks  and  baths. 

The  water  supply  in  the  majority  of  the  buildings  examined 
was  secured  at  the  sink  in  the  kitchen,  or,  where  water  was 
not  introduced  into  the  building,  from  a  hydrant  in  the  yard. 
In  a  small  number  of  cases,  sinks  were  found  in  the  public 
halls,  but  these  were  in  very  old  tenements  or  Duildings  not 
originally  intended  for  that  purj)ose,  but  later  partitioned  off 
into  apartments. 

Sinks  were  of  cast  iron  or  sheet  metal.  If  of  the  latter 
type  the  space  below  was  cased  up  and  in  many  instances  the 
wood  work  was  damp  and  decayed.  The  waste  pipes  were 
trapped  with  lead  bend  traps  close  to  the  sink.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  water  supply  was  found  to  be  sufficient, 
although  several  cases  were  presented  in  which  the  pressure 
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was  strong  enough  to  supply  only  one  floor  or  apartment  at 
a  time. 

No  fixed  wash  tubs  were  found  in  any  of  the  houses  in- 
spected. The  tenants  used  wooden  tubs  placed  on  chairs  in 
the  kitchen. 

Bath  tubs  were  found  in  only  one  of  the  houses  inspected, 
and  this  building  showed  by  its  general  construction  that 
some  attention  had  been  given  to  sanitation,  light  and  venti- 
lation, although  the  arrangement  of  rooms  was  faulty.  Rents 
here  ranged  from  $10  to  $15  per  month  according  to  location 
and  number  of  rooms.  This  therefore  drew  a  better  class  of 
tenants,  who  reported  that  the  bath  tubs  wer^  much  used, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  Tenants  said  that  if  a  single 
shower  bath  was  furnished  it  could  lie  used  by  more  than 
one  family,  but  tubs  could  not  be  so  used  for  fear  of  infection. 

The  soil,  waste  and  vent  pipes  were,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  concealed  from  view  between  the  walls  or  behind  wood 
work.  Exposed  plumbing  is  at  all  times  safer  and  better.  In 
such  case,  the  original  work  is  apt  to  b.e  better  and  in  case 
of  defect  or  accident  can  be  more  readily  inspected  and  re- 
paired. 

Cellars. 

The  condition  of  cellars  in  tenement  houses  is  of  much  im- 
portance since  the  air  from  cellars  is  distributed  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  building.  'Many  of  the  cellars  inspected 
w^ere  totally  dark  or  else  badly  lighted  and  unventilated. 
No  artificial  means  of  lighting  was  provided  so  that  even  in 
the  dayrtime  it  was  necessary  to  carry  light  into  them.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  paper  and  rubbish  found  in  many  cel- 
lars, and  the  careless  way  in  which  tenants  used  matches 
there  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  it  is  astonishing  that  more 
fires  have  not  started  in  tenement  cellars  than  are  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  local  fire  department. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  was  from 
the  public  hall  or  from  the  outside.  A  majority  of  the  cel- 
lars were  dry  at  the  time  of  inspection;  many,  however,  were 
damp,  and  an  unfortunately  large  number  wei-e  wet,  some 
with  pools  of  water  standing  on  the  floor.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  many  of  these  cellars  are  flooded  during  rainy  sea- 
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sons,  and  in  several  instances  tenants  stated  that  such  was 
the  ease. 

A  very  few  of  these  cellars  had  cement  floors.  Many  had 
wooden  floors,  and  a  large  number  had  simply  the  earth  with 
no  floor  covering.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  was  no 
ceiling  in  the  cellars,  the  floor  beams  being  exposed  so  that 
dampness  and  odors  could  easily  penetrate  to  the  upper 
rooms. 

Wood  and  coal  bins,  when  not  located  in  outside  shelters 
were  in  the  cellars. 

Are(is. 

Front  areas  and  window  areas  were  often  filled  with  leaves, 
waste  paper  and  rubbish.  Especially  was  this  ,true  where 
window  areas  were  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  and  the 
opening  was  covered  with  an  iron  grating,  leaving  the  win- 
dow the  only  means  of  entrance.  Where  the  basement  was 
used  as  a  dwelling  this  condition  became  a  more  serious  men- 
ace. 

Yards. 

The  condition  of  yards  varied  largely  with  the  character  of 
the  tenants  or  the  business  conducted  upon  the  premises.  In 
the  Jewish  quarter  the  premises  occupied  by  peddlers,  rag- 
pickers and  junk-dealers  were  too  often  an  advertisement  of 
the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  addition,  a  stable  con- 
taining horses  was  frequently  found  in  close  proximity  to 
the  basement  windows  of  an  adjacent  dwelling.  In  the  Ital- 
ian quarter,  also,  ill-kept  stables  were  found  close  to. rear 
dwellings  on  premises  occupied  by  fruit-venders. 

Garbage  disposal. 

The  present  investigation  has  found  the  problem  of  garbage 
disposal  only  partially  solved.  Complaints  were  met  in  al- 
most every  quarter  that  garbage  collections  were  altogether 
too  infrequent,  especially  during  hot  weather.  In  some  places 
tenants  reported  that  garbage  was  allowed  to  stand  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  until  sickness  resulted  in  the  neighborhood,  where- 
upon complaint  was  made  to  the  Health  Department.  In  cer- 
tain places,  particularly  in  the  section  already  described  west 
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of  Second  and  Third  streets  the  piles  of  garbage  at  the  rear 
of  dwellings,  cheap  lodgings,  small  shops  and  eating  houses 
was  mixed  with  boxes,  lengths  of  stove-pipe,  old  hats,  tin 
cans  and  other  rubbish  which  furnished  some  excuse  for  its 
tardy  removal  by  the  Health  Depalrtment.  But  the  chief 
reason,  apparently,  for  the  infrequent  removal  of  garbage  is 
that  the  capacity  of  the  City  Garbage  Plant  is  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  city.  Only  a  limited  number  of  loads  can 
be  disposed  of  daily;  consequently  every  thing  beyond  that 
must  remain  uncollected. 

The  Relation  of  Housing  Conditions  to  Tuberculosis. 

In  view  of  the  proven  fact  that  a  definite  relation  exists 
bctv  een  insanitary  housing  conditions  and  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Tu- 
berculosis Commission  .shows  infected  buildings  to  exist  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  buildings  have  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  investigation  it  seems  fitting  that  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  subject  in  this  report. 

Dr.  George  M.  Kober  of  Georgetown  University  says,  '*It 
has  long  been  known  that  scrofula,  rickets  and  other  chronic 
forms  of  tuberculosis  are  far  more  prevalent  in  dark,  damp 
and  insanitary  houses.  The  children  are  anaemic  and  puny 
as  plants  reared  without  the  stimulating  eiTect  of  sun-light. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  dampness  abstracts  an  undue  amount 
of  animal  heat,  lowers  the  powers  of  resistance,  and  favors 
the  development  of  catarrhal  conditions  which  render  the  sys- 
tem more  vulnerable  to  tubercular  infection  and  we  have  a 
reasonable  explanation  why  these  diseases  prevail  especially 
in  basements  or  houses  below  grade  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
human  habitation." 

Tuberculosis  takes  many  forms  and  may  affect  any  organ 
of  the  body.  It  most  often  involves  the  lungs  and  is  then 
called  consumption,  but  in  other  forms  it  aflfects  the  skin,  the 
lymph  glands,  the  joints  and  bones,  the  throat,  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  coverings  of  th43  brain,  or  any  of  the  other  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  But  whatever  form  the  disease  takes 
it  is  produced  by  the  same  agent,  the  tubercle  baccillus.  The 
form  most  easily  communicable,  however,  is  pulmonary  tuber* 
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IllQflrtratlon  XX.^Map  of  Milwaukee  showing  location  of  tuberculosis  cniFes 
treated  at  the  County  Hospital  from  1893  to  1903.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
how  closely  these  tuberculous  difltrlcts  conformed  with  the  districts  covered 
In  the  Investigation  of  Insanitary  housing  conditions.  (Map  lent  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Schmltt  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission,  1903-1906.) 
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culosis  or  consumption,  for  in  this  disease  the  germs  in  enor- 
mous numbers  are  constantly  being  thrown  off  from  the 
affected  part.  Through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
sick  person  this  disease-laden  waste  is  allowed  to  lodge  where 
it  becomes  dr>-  and  pulverized  and  in  this  way  finally 
floats  in  the  air  to  become  a  menace  to  the  health  and  lives  of 
hundreds  of  other  people.  Distant  separation  from  affected 
persons  is  no  sure  protection  from  the  disease.  The  dry 
germs  will  live  for  many  months  and  may  be  carried  by 
wholly  unsuspected  mediums  to  distant  places.  Sweat-shop 
clothing  of  all  sorts  may  be  made  at  home  by  tuberculous 
patients ;  men  and  women  suffering  with  the  disease  will  often 
work  on  in  factories  whose  product  is  distributed  broadcast 
to  the  public;  clerks  serving  the  public  in  stores  may  come 
from  infected  homes;  germ-laden  dust  of  the  street  may  blow 
into  fruit  stand  and  market;  and  the  public  goes  on,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  danger,  allowing  infected  spots  and  disease-breed- 
ing conditions  to  exist  and  their  victims  to  go  about  unhin- 
dered, spreading  the  means  of  death  before  they  themselves 
succumb. 

The  degree  of  healthfulness  of  the  community  is  of  vast 
significance  to  every  individual  in  it,  for  upon  the  general 
healthfulness  the  relative  freedom  from  sickness  and  the  prob- 
able lifetime  of  every  individual  depends. 

It  is  believed  upon  careful  estimate  that  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin  is  between  2,100  and 
2.200  per  annum,  and  that  the  total  number  of  cases  at  pres- 
ent existing  is  between  9,000  and  10,000,  of  which  1,800  to 
2,000  reside  in  Milwaukee.*  Since  badly  lighted,  ill-venti- 
lated, infected  buildings  are  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  development  and  spread  of  tuberculosis  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  disease-breeding  conditions 
as  it  is  to  treat  the  disease  already  established  if  the  terrible 
White  Plague  is  to  be  conquered,  or  even  checked  in  its  dis- 
semination. 


♦Report  of  State  Tuberculosis  Commission. 
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The  Need  of  Parks  and  Public  Play  Grounds  in  Crowded 

Districts. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  on  an  investigation  of  housing 
conditions  in  slum  districts  or  crowded  quarters  without  becom- 
ing impressed  with  the  crying  need  of  small  public  parks  in 
such  localities.  For  the  regeneration  of  districts  whose  stand- 
ards are  low,  for  the  maintenance  of  yet  healthy  physical  and 
moral  life  carrying  on  the  brave  fight  against  adverse  conditions, 
and  for  the  sane  and  healthy  development  of  the  young  life 
starting  with  the  awful  handicap  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
neglect,  the  value  of  such  public  parks  with  their  sunlight  and 
pure  air,  their  freedom  coupled  with  order  and  cleanliness,  can 
not  be  over  estimated.  The  very  difficulty  of  maintaining  in 
them  the  regenerating  qualities  shows  how  great  is  the  need  of 
just  such  places. 

In  establishing  such  parks  one  of  the  chief  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  is  the  demand  of  child  life,  the  necessity  for  some 
place  distinctly  set  aside  for  recreation,  a  place  for  children  to 
work  off  their  abundant  animal  spirits  in  the  natural  form  of 
play.  Under  present  conditions  many  children  in  the  city  of 
^Milwaukee  have  no  such  place  except  the  alley  and  the  street. 
In  the  first  place,  these  places  were  not  meant  for  play.  They 
were  meant  for  traffic.  To  use  them  as  play-grounds  is  an  en- 
crouchment  on  public  utilities  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  met  by 
the  interference  of  the  law.  To  stifle  perfectly  natural  and 
healthy  impulses  in  this  way,  will,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
awaken  revolt  against  unjust  conditions  which  leaves  for  him  no 
place,  and  will  develop  in  later  years  that  sense  of  hostility  to 
the  guardians  of  public  order  which  in  the  end  leads  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  criminal  class. 

To  beautify  a  city  by  establishing  large  parks  upon  its  out- 
skirts and  wide  boulevards  within  its  finest  residence  portions  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  civic  pride;  but  it  is  false  economy  when 
done  at  the  expense  of  human  w^elfare  in  neglected  unlovely 
places.  Of  what  value  in  the  everj^day  lives  of  children  in  the 
Third  ward  are  Humboldt  Park  and  Lake  Park  J  And  of 
what  value  in  the  everyday  lives  of  children  in  the  Second  and 
Fourth  wards  are  Washington  Park  and  Mitchell  Park?  At 
most  these  parks  can  be  the  resort  of  the  down  town  dwellers 
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only  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  then  only  of  those  who  feel 
able  to  spend  the  car-fare,  which  is  always  an  item  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  poor.  To  be  of  greatest  value  such  breathing  places 
should  be  within  walking  distance,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  boys  and  girls,  and  mothers  with  little  children  will  give  up  • 
the  trip  if  it  is  more  than  seven  blocks,  particularly  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  a  busy  thoroughfare.  Beyond  that  little  chil- 
dred  can  not  be  trusted  to  go  alone. 

There  still  remain,  in  some  of  the  down-town  districts  of  Mil- 
waukee, open  places  which  could  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  public  parks.  In  time,  however,  these  will  be  built  upon  and 
so  the  remaining  breathing  places  destroyed.  If  the  public  au- 
thorities are  going  to  allow  builders  of  flat  and  apartment  houses 
to  encroach  so  upon  the  yard  spaces  as  to  leave  practically  none, 
they  will  in  time  have  to  pay  for  their  neglect  by  condemning 
and  destroying  what  has  been  built.  It  is  a  long,  diflScult  and 
expensive  process  to  get  whole  blocks  of  insanitary  buildings 
destroyed  and  the  land  acquired  for  public  purposes.  It  would 
be  far  cheaper  and  much  wiser  to  acquire  the  land  while  the 
need  is  known  and  the  task  easy. 


Conclusion. 

To  describe  the  alleys,  tenements  and  insanitary  districts  in 
Milwaukee  is  not  to  give  the  impression  that  Milwaukee  is  worse 
than  other  cities  but  to  show  that  it  is  like  all  others  in  having  a 
housing  problem.  And  the  subject  becomes  a  problem  when  con- 
ditions have  developed  that  call  for  state  legislation  to  prevent 
their  further  development  and  to  remedy  existing  evils.  In  any 
city  amid  luxury  and  wealth  a  sltmi  element  can  develope.  Peo^ 
pie  of  careless  and  undeveloped  standards  drift  naturally  toward 
the  hidden  places  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed.  To  allow 
the  growth  of  a  slum  district  is  economically  and  morally  a 
grave  mistake.  In  it  are  bred  poverty,  misery  and  crime.  It 
is  a  large  factor  ia  furnishing  the  recruits  of  the  police  courts, 
the  hospitals  and  the  almshouses.  Sooner  or  later  society  must 
assume  the  burden  and  pay  the  penalty  of  its  neglect. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  redemption  of  the  slum 
classes  is  the  restoration  of  the  family  to  its  proper  share  of 
space,  natural  light  and  air  and  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic 

22— L. 
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art  of  cleanliness.  Dr.  John  Griscom  speaking  of  the  latter, 
said,  **The  cause  of  unclean  habits  among  the  poor  is  not  to  be 
sought  wholly  in  the  preference  for  dirt  or  even  a  natural  un- 
acquired negligence.  Moral  degradation,  induced  by  circum- 
stances of  life,  feelings  of  despair  induced  by  utter  poverty,  the 
sight  of  suffering  families  never  absent  from  thought,  prostrate 
in  many  a  desire  for  a  better  appearance  and  put  out  of  their 
power  more  comfortable  personal  habits.  Not  the  least  potent 
among  the  causes,  I  think,  may  be  ranked  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  the  home,  which  the  unfeeling  cupidity  of  the  land- 
lord may  sever  at  any  moment.  From  the  narrow  space  of  four 
bare  walls  and  a  broken  ceiling  a  whole  family  may  be  expelled 
at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  non-payment  of  rent  at  the  pre- 
cise time."  Even  where  the  poverty  is  not  so  great  and  where 
the  blighting  effect  of  despair  has  not  yet  entered,  the  effort  to 
maintain  cleanliness  is  a  hopeless  struggle  in  a  contracted  apart- 
ment occupied  by  many  people,  where  the  few  rooms  are  put  to 
every  conceivable  domestic  purpose,  where  many  families  use 
in  common  the  same  entry,  hall,  stairs  and  yard,  the  last  badly 
drained  and  filled  with  rubbish  and  offensive  things,  where  chil- 
dren can  play  only  in  ill-kept  streets  and  alleys,  and  where 
water,  the  great  cleanser,  is  hard  to  come  at. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  people  whose  occupations  are  among 
the  grime  and  dirt  have  the  poorest  facilities  for  keeping  clean. 
This  is  partly  due  to  their  own  poverty,  and  partly  to  the  indif- 
ference of  landlords  or  employers  who  only  draw  incomes  without 
discharging  social  responsibility.  There  is  a  class  of  people  with 
more  anxiety  for  gain  than  philanthropy,  who  through  a  few  dis- 
couraging experiences  are  led  to  the  general  belief  that  the  in- 
dustrial classes  have  a  passion  for  ruining  what  is  good  and 
new  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  conveniences  and  comforts. 

There  is  another  class,  enthusiastic  but  misguided,  who  fancy 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  raw  undeveloped  classes  have  the  same 
intelligence,  and  refinement,  the  same  character  and  good  judg- 
ment, which  they  see  in  others  without  realizing  that  it  is  the 
product  of  heredity,  education  and  good  environment.  These 
look  upon  the  great  masses  of  immigrants  constantly  coming  to 
our  shores  as  unfortunates  upon  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to 
precipitate  ideal  conditions  to  have  them  pursue  an  ideal  exist- 
ence. 
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Both  these  sorts  of  thinkers  take  the  narrow  view  and  come 
far  from  reality  and  practical  action.  There  are  large  bodies 
of  immigrated  population  among  our  laboring  class  in  whom 
ignorance,  uncleanliness  and  a  mean  standard  of  living  are  in- 
bred. But,  nevertheless,  the  majority  of  them  are  our  street 
laborers,  and  those  who  do  the  hardest,  most  drudging  work  in 
factory,  mill  and  mine.  They  do  a  large  part  of  our  very  neces- 
sary work  and  are  a  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  de- 
spised. Society  is  educating  their  children  and  so  should  soci- 
ety educate  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  which  is  com- 
patible with  health,  decency  and  American  ideals.  This,  their 
real  education,  cannot  be  provided  by  circulars  printed  in  for- 
eign languages  and  benevolently  distributed  among  them.  But 
patient  enduring  effort  must  force  them  to  adopt,  if  they  would 
Jive  among  us,  a  mode  of  life  conducive  to  health,  intelligence 
and  morality  and  must  provide  the  conditions  and  environment 
to  make  such  life  possible  for  them. 

To  that  end  then  the  State  should  exercise  its  jurisdiction  to 
supply  the  lack  of  individual  wisdom  and  justice  in  those  who 
at  present  control  the  situation.  Th6  gain  in  public  regulation 
made  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  has  been  centered  on  the 
subject  should  not  be  lost  when  this  influence  is  diverted  and 
the  field  left  open  for  selfish  interests  to  assert  themselves. 
Laws  regulating  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  explicit.  No  half-way  measures  should  be  al- 
lowed to  postpone  the  realization  of  what  is  sane,  healthy  and 
moral.  Discretionary  power  is  not  often  to  be  trusted.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  exception  becomes  the  rule. 

All  of  the  elements  of  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  exist 
to  some  degree  in  Milwaukee.  And  since  they  do  exist  the  time 
is  ripe  for  their  inspection  and  public  regulation.  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  of  similar  conditions  that  if  a  community 
does  not  realize  and  assume  its  legislative  responsibility  today 
it  will  have  to  pay  a  terrible  penalty  of  financial  burden  and 
social  degradation  in  the  tomorrow. 

To  prevent  the  development  of  wrong  conditions  works  no 
hardship  to  any  one;  to  destroy  them  after  they  do  exist  does 
work  hardship  to  some.  A  tenement  and  lodging  house  law, 
enacted  now  and  applying  to  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  will  in  the  years  to  come  save  the  cities  of  Wisconsin 
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from  the  experience  of  larger  places  whose  present  over-crowd- 
ing, poverty,  disease  and  crime  result  primarily  from  the  neglect 
of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  at  a  period  when  they  could  have 
been  cared  for  successfully. 
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APPENDIX. 


TENEMENT  REGULATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Section  17.  Stairways.— Each  flight  of  stairs  mentioned  in  the 
last  three  sections  shall  have  an  entrance  on  the  entrance  floor  from 
the  street  or  street  court,  or  from  an  inner  court  which  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  street.  All  stairs  shall  be  constructed  with  a  rise  of 
not  more  than  eight  inches  and  with  treads  not  less  than  ten  inchee 
wide  and  not  less  than  three  feet  long  in  the  clear.  Winders  will  not 
be  permitted  except  in  a  tenement  house  provided  with  a  power  pas- 
senger elevator.  Where  winders  are  used,  all  treads  at  a  point  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  strings  on  the  well  side  shall  be  at  least  ten 
inches  wide. 

Section  18.  Stair  halls. — The  stair  halls  in  all  non-flreproof  as  well 
as  fireproof  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  shall  be  constructea 
as  In  this  section  and  the  two  following  sections  specified.  In  tene* 
ment  houses  hereafter  erected  which  either  are  occupied  or  are  ar- 
ranged to  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  families  on  any  floor,  or 
which  exceed  four  stories  and  cellar  in  height,  the  stair  halls  shall 
be  constructed  of  fireproof  material  throughout.  The  risers,  strings 
and  banisters  shall  be  of  metal  or  stone.  The  treads  shall  be  of 
metal,  slate  or  stone,  or  of  hard  wood  not  less  than  two  inches  thick. 
Wooden  hand  rails  to  stairs  shall  be  permitted  if  constructed  of  hard 
wood.  The  floors  of  all  such  stair  halls  shall  be  constructed  of  iron 
or  steel  beams  and  fireproof  fiUiiig  and  no  wooden  flooring  or  sleep- 
ers shall  be  permitted.  In  tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  which 
do  not  exceed  four  stories  and  cellar  in  height  and  which  also  are 
not  occupied  or  arranged  to  be  oCbupied  by  more  than  two  families 
on  any  floor,  the  stair  halls  shall  either  be  constructed  of  Iron  beams 
and  ^reproof  filling,  or  shall  be  filled  in  between  the  floor  beams  with 
at  least  five  inches  of  cement  deafening.  In  such  houses  the  stairs 
shall  ^e  of  iron  or  stone,  or  may  be  of  wood,  provided  the  sofllts  are 
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covered  with  metal  lath  and  plastered  with  two  coats  of  mortar,  or 
with  good  quality  plaster-boards  not  less  than  one-half  inch  In  thick- 
ness, made  of  plaster  and  strong  fiber  and  all  joints  made  true  and 
well-pointed. 

Section  40.  Combustible  materials. — No  tenement  house,  nor  any 
part  thereof,  nor  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  is  situated,  shall  be  used  as 
a  place  of  storage,  keeping  or  handling  of  any  combustible  article  ex- 
cept under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  fire  depart- 
ment, under  authority  of  a  written  permit  isued  by  said  department 
No  tenement  house,  nor  any  part  thereof,  nor  of  the  lot  upon  which 
it  is  situated,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage,  keeping  or  handling 
of  any  article  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  life  or  health,  nor  for  the 
storage,  keeping  or  handling  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  excelsior,  cotton 
paper  stock,  feathers  or  rags. 

Section  58.  Outer  courts. — Where  one  side  of  an  outer  court  is 
situated  on  the  lot  line,  the  width  of  the  said  court,  measured  from 
th^  lot  line  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  building,  for  tenement  nouseii 
sixty  feet  in  height  shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  in  any  part;  and  for 
eve^y  twelve  feet  increase  or  fraction  thereof  in  height  of  the  said 
building,  such  width  shall  be  increased  six  inches  throughout  the  en- 
tire height  of  said  court;  and  for  every  twelve  feet  6t  decrease  in  the 
height  of  the  said  building  below  sixty  feet,  such  width  may  be  de* 
creased  six  inches.  Wherever  an  outer  court  exceeds  sixty-five  feet 
in  lengrth  and  does  not  extend  from  the  street  to  the  yard,  the  entire 
court  shall  be  increased  in  width  one  foot  for  every  additional  thirty 
tenement  houses  hereafter  erected  not  exceeding  four  stories  and 
feet  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  sixty-five  feet.  Except  that  In 
cellar  in  height  and  which  also  are  not  occupied  or  arrange  1  to  be  oo* 
cupied  by  more  than  eight  families  in  all,  or  by  more  than  two  fami- 
lies on  any  floor,  and  in  which  also  each  apartment  extends  from  the 
street  to  the  yard,  the  width  of  an  outer  court  situated  on  the  lot 
line  shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet  in  any  part  provided  that  the 
length  of  such  outer  court  does  not  exceed  thirty-six  feet. 

Section  65.  Rear  tenements. — No  separate  tenement  house  shall 
hereafter  be  erected  upon  the  rear  of  a  lot  fifty  feet  or  less  in  width 
where  there  is  a  tenement  house  on  the  front  of  the  said  lot,  nor  upon 
the  front  of  any  such  lot  upon  the  rear  of  which  there  is  such  a  tene- 
ment house. 

Section  67.  Rooms,  lighting  and  ventilation  of. — ^In  eveiy  tene- 
ment house  hereafter  erected  every  room,  except  water-closet  com- 
partments and  bathrooms,  shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening 
directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  of  the  dimensions 
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.specified  in  Bections  fifty-three  to  sixty-five  of  this  act,  and  such  wiiif- 
dow  shall  be  so  located  as  to  properly  light  all  portions  of  such  roomA. 
Wherever  a  room  in  such  tenement  house  opens  upon  an  inner  coait 
less  than  ten  feet  wide,  measured  from  the  lot  line  to  the  oppoflttt 
wall  of  the  building,  such  room  shall  be  provided  with  a  sash  win- 
dow, communicating  with  another  room  in  the  same  apartment,  raeb 
window  to  contain  not  less  than  ten  square  feet  of  glazed  Bartaoa^ 
and  to  be  made  so  as  to  readily  open.  No  tenement  house  shall  be 
so  altered  that  any  room  or  public  hall  or  stairs  shall  have  its  liglit 
or  ventilation  diminished  in  any  way  not  approved  by  the  department 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act.* 

Section  68.  Windows  In  rooms. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected  the  total  window  area  in  each  room,  except  water-closet  com- 
partment^ and  bathrooms,  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  supertt- 
cial  area  of  the  room,  and  the  top  at  least  of  one  window  shall  not 
be  less  than  seven  feet  six  inches  above  the  floor,  ana  the  upper  halt 
of  it  shall  be  made  so  as  to  open  the  full  width.  No  such  window 
shall  be  less  than  twelve  square  feet  in  area  between  the  stop  beads. 

Section  70.  Rooms,  size  of. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected  all  rooms,  except  water-closet  comi^artments  and  bathrooms* 
flhall  be  of  the  following  minimum  sizes:  In  each  apartment  there 
ishall  be  at  least  one  room  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and  each  other  room  shall  contain 
at  least  seventy  square  feet  of  floor  area.  Each  room  shall  be  In 
every  part  not  less  than  nine  feet  high  from  the  finished  fioor  to  the 
finished  ceiling;  provided  that  an  attic  room  need  be  nine  feet  in  Init 
one- half  its  area. 

Section  72.  Public  halls. — In  every  tenement  house  hereafter  erec- 
ted, which  is  occupied  o?  arranged  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  two 
families  on  any  floor  or  which  exceeds  four  stories  and  cellar  in 
height,  every  public  hall  shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  di- 
rectly upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court.  Either  such  window 
shall  be  at  the  end  of  said  hall,  with  the  plane  of  the  window  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  said  hall  or  there  shall  be  at  least  one  window 
opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  in  every 
twenty  feet  in  length  or  fraction  thereof  in  said  hall;  but  this  pro- 
vision for  one  window  In  every  twenty  feet  of  hallway  shall  not  apply 
to  that  portion  of  the  entrance  hall  between  the  entrance  and  the  flrsi 
flight  of  stairs,  provided  that  the  entrance  door  contains  not  less  than 
five  square  feet  of  glazed  surface.    In  every  public  hall  in  such  tene- 
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ment  house  recesses  or  returns  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed 
twice  their  width  will  be  permitted  without  an  additional  window. 
But  wherever  the  length  of  such  recess  or  return  exceeds  twice  its 
width  the  above  provisions  in  reference  to  one  window  in  every 
twenty  feet  of  hallway  shall  be  applied.  Any  part  of  a  hall  which 
is  sliut  oft  from  any  other  part  of  said  hall  by  a  door  or  doors  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  hall  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  In 
every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  where  the  public  hall  is  not 
provided  with  a  window  opening  directly  to'  the  outer  air  as  above  pro- 
vlied,  there  shall  be  a  stairwell  not  less  than  twelve  inches  wide  ex- 
tending from  the  entrance  floor  to  the  roof,  and  all  doors  leading 
from  such  public  halls  shall  be  provided  with  translucent  glass  pan- 
els of  an  area  of  not  less  than  five  square  feet  for  each  door,  and 
also  with  fixed  transoms  of  translucent  glass  over  each  dpor. 

Section  73.  Windows  and  skylights  for  public  halls,  size  of.^In 
every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected  one  at  least  of  the  windows 
provided  to  light  each  public  hall  or  part  thereof  shall  be  at  least 
two  feet  six  inches  wide  and  five  feet  high,  measurer  between  stop 
beads.  In  every  such  house  there  shall  be  in  the  roof,  directly  over 
each  stair-well,  a  ventilating  skylight  provided  with  ridge  ventilators 
having  a  minimum  opening  of  forty  square  inches,  or  such  skylight 
shall  be  provided  with  fixed  or  movable  louvres;  the  glazed  roof  of 
such  skylight  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty  square  feet  in  area.  In 
tenement .  houses  hereafter  erected  where  the  stairs  and  public  halls 
are  not  provided  with  windows  on  each  floor  opening  directly  to  the 
outer  air,  the  skylights  shall  be  provided  with  both  such  ridge  ven- 
tilators, and  also  with  fixed  or  movable  louvres  or  movable  sashes. 

Section  82.  Public  halts.  In  every  tenement  house  a  proper  light 
shall  be  kept  burning  by  the  owner  In  the  public  hallways,  near  the 
stairs,  upon  the  entrance  floor,  and  upon  the  second  floor,  above  the 
entrance  floor  of  said  house,  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
throughout  the  year,  and  upon  all  other  floors  of  the  said  house  from 
sunset  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Section  91.  Basements  and  cellars.  In  tenement  houses  hereafter 
erected  no  room  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  basement  shall  be  constructed, 
altered,  converted  or  occupied  for  living  purposes,  unless  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  complied  with: 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  nine  feet  high  in  every  part  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  Provided,  that  in  buildings  already  erected  and 
not  now  used  as  tenement  houses  but  hereafter  altered  or  converted 
to  such  use,  such  room  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  high  in 
every  part 
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2.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  and  alz 
Inches  above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoin* 
ing  the  same. 

3.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a  separate 
watei^closet,  constructed  and  arranged  as  required  by  section  ninety- 
five  of  this  act 

4.  Such  room  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  opening  upon  the 
street,  or  upon  a  yard  or  court.  The  'total  area  of  windows  in  such 
room  shall  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  superflcickl  area  of  the  room, 
and  one-half  of  the  sash  shall  be  made  to  open  the  full  width,  and  the 
top  of  each  window  shall  be  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling.     " 

5.  All  walls  surrounding  such  room  shall  be  damp-proof. 

6.  The  floor  of  such  room  shall  be  damp-proof  and  water-proof. 

Section  94.  Water  supply.  In  every  tenement  house  hereafter 
erected  there  shall  be  in  each  apartment  a  proper  sink  with  runnini^ 
water. 

Section  96.  Water-closet  accommodations.  In  every  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected  shall  be  a  separate  water-closet  in  a  separate 
compartment  within  each  apartment,  provided  that  where  there  are 
apartments  consisting  of  but  one  or  two  rooms,  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  water-closet  for  every  three  rooms.  Every  water-closet  and  batk 
hereafter  placed  in  any  tenement  house. shall  be  placed  in  a  comr 
partment  completely  separated  from  every  other  water-closet  and 
bath;  such  compartment  shall  be  not  less  than  two  feet  and  four 
inches  wide,  and*  shall  be  enclosed  with  plastered  partitions,  which 
shall  extend  to  the  ceiling.  In  tenement  houses  erected  after  April 
tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  such  compartments  shall  have  a 
window  opening  directly  upon  the  street  or  yard,  or  upon  a  court  or 
vent  shaft.  In  tenement  houses  erected  prior  to  April  tenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  such  compartments  shall  have  a  window  open- 
ing directly  upon  the  street  or  upon  a  yard,  not  less  than  four  feet 
deep,  or  upon  a  court  or  shaft  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  square  feet 
in  area,  open  to  the  sky  without  roof  or  skylight.  Every  such  win- 
dow shall  be  at  least  one  foot  by  three  feet  between  stop  beads,  and 
the  entire  window  shall  be  made  so  as  to  readily  open.  When,  how- 
ever, such  water-closet  compartment  is  located  on  the  top  floor  and 
is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  skylight  over  it,  or  is  located  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  or  court  of  lawful  size,  and  is  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  a  skylight  over  it  at  the  bottom  of  such  shaft  or  court,  no 
window  shall  be  necessary,  provided  the  roof  of  such  skylight  con- 
tains at  least  three  square  feet  of  glazed  surface  and  is  arranged  so 
as  to  readily  open.  Nothing  in  this  section  in  regard  to  the  sepanv- 
tion  of  water-closet  compartments  from  each  other  shall  apply  to  a 
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general  toilet  room  containing  several  water-closets  hereafter  placed 
in  a  tenement  house,  provided  such  water-closets  are  supplemental 
to  the  water-closet  accommodations  required  by  law  for  the  use  of 
the  tenants  of  the  said  house.  Nothing  in  this  section  in  regard  to 
the  ventilation  of  water-closet  compartments  shall  apply  to  a  water- 
closet  hereafter  placed  in  a  tenement-house,  where  it  is  provided  to 
replace  a  defective  fixture  in  the  same  position  and  locaOon.  No 
water-closet  shall  be  maintained  in  the  cellar  of  any  tenement  house 
without  a  special  permit  in  writing  from  the  department  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,*  which  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  maintenance  of  such  closets.  Every 
water-closet  compartment  hereafter  placed  in  any  tenement  house 
shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  lighting  the  same  at  night. 
If  fixtures  for  gas  or  electricity  are  not  provided  in  said  compart- 
ment, then  the  door  of  said  compartment  shall  be  provided  with  trans- 
lucent glass  panels,  or  with  a  translucent  glass  transom,  not  less  in 
area  than  four  square  feet.  The  floor  of  every  such  water-closet 
compartment  shall  be  made  water-proof  with  asphalt,  tile,  stone,  or 
some  other  water-ptoof  material;  and  such  water-proofing  shall  ex- 
tend at  least  six  inches  above  the  fioor  so  that  the  said  floor  can  be 
washed  or  flushed  out  without  leaking.  No  drip  trays  shall  be  per- 
mitted. No  water-closet  fixtures  shall  be  enclosed  with  any  wood- 
work. 

Section  97.  Basements  and  cellars.  Hereafter  in  any  tenement 
house  no  room  in  the  basement  or  cellar  shall  be  occupied  for  living 
purposes  without  a  written  permit  from  the  department  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,*  and  such  permit  shall  be  kept  readily 
accessible  in  the  main  living  room  of  the  apartment  containing  suclt 
room.  And  no  such  xt>om  in  a  tenement  house  erected  prior  to  April 
tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  shall  hereafter  be  occupied  unless 
all  the  following  conditions  are  complied  with.  The  said  written  pei^ 
mit  shall  be  issued  when  all  of  the  said  conditions  are  compiled  witn. 
If  refused,  the  reason  for  such  refusal  shall  be  stated  by  said  depart- 
ment, in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  kept  in  a  proper  booK 
In  the  office  of  said  department,  and  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

1.  Such  room  shall  be  at  least  seven  feet  high  in  e'very  part  from 
the  floor  to  the  celling. 

1*.  The  ceiling  of  such  room  shall  be  in  every  part  at  least  two  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the 
same. 


•(Tenement  House  Department.) 
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u.  There  shall  be  appurtenant  to  such  room  the  use  of  a  water- 
closet. 

4.  There  shall  be  outside  of  and  adjoining  such  room,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  entire  frontage  of  at  least  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
apartment,  an  open  space  of  at  least  two  feet  six  inches  wide  in 
every  part,  unless  such  room  extends  for  more  than  one-half  of  its 
height  above  the  curb  level.  Such  space  shall  be  well  and  efTect- 
ually  drained. 

6.  Such  room  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  opening  to  the  outer 
air  of  at  least  nine  square  feet  in  size  clear  of  the  sash  frame,  and 
which  shall  have  been  made  to  readily  open  for  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion. 

G.  If  the  house  is  situated  over  marshy  ground,  or  ground  on  which 
water  lies,  or  ground  on  which  there  is  water  pressure  from  below, 
the  lowest  floor  shall  have  been  made  water-proof  and  damp-proof. 

7.  Such  room  shall  have  sufficient  light,  shall  be  well  drained  and 
dry,  and  shall  be  fit  for  human  habitation. 

Section  105.  Cleanliness  of  buildings.  Every  tenement  house  and 
every  part  thereof  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  any  accumula- 
tlon  of  dirt,  filth  or  garbage  or  other  matter  in  or  on  the  same,  or  in 
the  yards,  courts,  passages,  areas  or  alleys  connected  with  or  belong- 
ing to  the  same.  The  owner  of  every  tenement  house  or  part  thereof 
shall  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  fioors,  win- 
dows, doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  water-closets,  cesspools,  drains, 
halls,  cellars,  roofs  and  all  oth^  parts  of  the  said  tenement  house, 
or  part  of  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  tenement  house  department,*  and  shall  keep  the  said  parts  of 
the  said  tenement  house  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times. 

Section  108.  Wall  paper.  No  wall  paper  shall  be  placed  upon  a 
wall  or  ceiling  of  any  tenement  house  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be 
first  removed  therefrom  and  said  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Section  109.  Reoeptacles  for  ashes,  garbage  and  refuse.  The 
owner  of  every  tenement  house  shall  provide  for  said  building  proper 
and  suitable  conveniences  or  receptacles  for  ashes,  rubbish,  garbage, 
refuse  and  other  matter. 

Section  111.  Janitor  or  housekeeper.  Whenever  there  shall  be 
more  that  eight  families  living  in  any  tenement  house,  in  which  the 
owner  thereof  does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor,  housekeeper 
or  some  other  responsible  person  who  shall  reside  in  said  house  and 


♦  (VDepartment    of    health"  in    original    act.    Changed  by    Greater 
New  York  Charter  to  "tenement  house  department.") 
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have  charge  of  the  same,  if  the  department  charged  with  the  enforce* 
ment  of  this  act*  shall  so  require. 

Section  112.  Overcrowding.  No  room  in  any  tenement  house  shal) 
be  so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  than  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  adult,  and  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to- 
each  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  occupying  such  room. 


II.  FIRE-ESCAPE   LAW  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  12,  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  ifr 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  the  following; 
described  buildings  within  this  commonwealth,  to-wit:  .  .  .  Every 
tenement  house  or  other  building  in  which  rooms  or  floors  are  usually 
let  to  lodgers  or  families,  shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent,  sate^ 
external  means  of  escape  therefrom,  in  case  of  fire,  independent  of 
all  internal  stairways;  the  number  and  location  of  such  escapes  to 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
mates, and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  readily  access^ 
ible,  safe  and  adequate  for  the  escape  of  said  inmates.  Such  escape- 
to  consist  of  outside,  open,  iron  stairways,  of  not  more  than  45  de- 
grees slant,  with  steps  not  less  than  6  inches  in  width  and  24  inches- 
in  length.  And  all  of  said  buildings  capable  of  accommodating  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  or  more  persons,  shall  be  provided  with 
two  such  stairways,  and  more  than  two  such  stairways  if  such  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  speedy  and  safe  escape  of  said  inmates,  in  case 
the  internal  stairways  are  cut  off  by  fire  or  smoke.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owenrs  in  fee,  for  life,  of  every  such  build- 
ing, and  of  the  tructee  or  trustees  of  every  estate,  ...  to  pro- 
vide or  cause  or  cause  to  be  secure  ly  affixed  outside  of  every  such 
vide  or  cause  to  be  affixed  outside  of  every  such  building,  such  per- 
manent, external,  un-enclosed  fire  escape;  provided  that  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  prohibit  any  person  whose  duty  it  is  under  this  act 
to  erect  fire  escapes,  from  selecing  and  erecting  any  other  and  differ- 
ent device  design  or  instrument  being  a  permanent,  safe,  external 
means  of  escape,  subjesct  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  for  that  purpose. 


♦(Tenement  House  Department.) 
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Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commission- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  district  where  such 
commissioners  and  fire  marshal  are  eleced  or  appointed,  to  first  ex- 
amine and  test  such  fire-escape  or  escapes,  and  after,  upon  trial,  said 
fire-escape  or  escapes  should  prove  to  be  in  accordance  with  Section 
1  of  this  act  then  the  said  fire  marshal,  in  connection  with  the  fire 
commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  grant  a  certificate  ap- 
proving said  fire-escape,  thereby  relieving  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  such  certificate  is  issued  from  the  liabilities  of  fines,  damages 
and  imprisonment  imposed  by  this  act. 

Section  3.  That  every  person,  coropration,  trustee,  etc.,  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act, 
in  erecting  said  fire^scape  or  escapes,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  |300;  and  also  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  two 
months.  And,  in  case  of  fire  occurring  in  any  of  said  buildings  in 
the  absence  of  such  fire-escape  or  escapes,  approved  by  certificate  of 
said  officials,  the  said  persons  or  corporations  shall  be  liable  in  an 
action  for  damages  in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  in 
consequence  of  such  fire  breaking  out  in  said  building;  and  shall  also 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months;  an'd  such 
action  for  damages  may  be  maintained  by  any  person  now  author- 
ized by  law  to  sue  as  in  other  cases  of  similar  injuries;  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  fire-escapes  now  in  use, 
approved  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Fire-escapes — Details  of  Construction. 

Philadelphia. — (In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved 
June  3,  1885,  and  the  ordinance  of  councils,  approved  December  10, 
3896,  and  supplemental  thereto,  the  following  formula  will  govern 
the  matter  of  design,  construction,  and  erection  of  all  fire-escapes 
hereafter  required  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia.) 

Platforms. — The  platform  shall  consist  of  iron  balconies  not  less 
than  four  feet  in  width,  the  lengrth  of  the  platform  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its  occupants.  The 
Inspector  of  the  district  will  designate  the  length  of  such  platform, 
which  shall  extend  in  front  of,  and  not  less  than  nine  inches  beyond, 
at  least  two  windows,  except  in  the  case  of  a  doorway  leading  from 
the  floor  level  of  the  building  to  the  floor  level  of  the  platform,  in 
which  case  such  doorway  opening  will  suffice.  Each  platform  shall 
be  provided  with  a  landing  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  stairway  of 
not  less  than  twenty-four  inches.    The  stairway  opening  of  the  top 
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to  be  no  longer  than  sufficient  to  provide  clear  headway.  The  floors 
balconies  must  be  of  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  one  and  one-half  (1^) 
inches  by  five-sixteenths  (5-16)  inch  slats,  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
fourth  (1^)  inches  apart,  and  be  securely  riveted  to  frame  and  brack- 
ets. The  outside  angle  framb  to  be  not  less  than  two  and  one-fourth 
(21^)  inch  angle  iron.  If  flooring  is  made  of  wire,  same  to  be  not 
less  than  Number  6  wire  gauge,  three-fourths  {%)  inch  mesh,  se- 
curely  fastened  to  frame  and  brackets. .  All  stair  openings  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  clear  headway.  In  all  cases  platforms  must  be  de- 
signed, constructed  and  erected  to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts 
a  safe  load  at  the  ratio  of  four  to  one,  of  not  less  than  eighy  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  surface. 

Railings. — The  outside  top  railing  to  extend  around  the  entire 
length  of  the  platform,  and  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  and  to  be 
properly  secured  by  nuts  and  washers,  or  otherwise  equally  well 
braced  and  bolted.  The  top  rail  of  the  balcony  must  not  be  less  than 
one  (1)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong.  The  bottom 
rail  must  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  (%)  inch  pipe  iron  or  ma- 
terial equally  as  strong,  leaded  into  the  wall.  The  standards  must 
be  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  pipe  iron,  oc  material  equally  as  strong^ 
and  must  be  securely  connected  with  the  top  and  bottom  rail  and  plat- 
form frame.  The  standards  must  also  be  securely  braced  by  means 
of  outside  brackets  at  suitable  intervals.  Railings  in  all  cases  to  ex- 
tend around  the  stairway  openings  and  be  continuous  down  the  stair- 
way.   The  height  of  the  railing  to  be  not  less  than  three  (3)  feet. 

Stairways. — Stairways  must  be  designed,  constructed  and  erected" 
to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load  at  a  ratio  of  four  to 
one,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  per  step,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tread,  which  must  safely  sustain,,  at  a  ratio  of  four 
to  one,  a  load  of  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  per  tread.  The  treads  to- 
be  not  less  than  six  (6)  inches  wide  and  the  rise  not  more  than  ten 
(10)  inches.  The  stairs  in  all  cases  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-four 
(24)  inches  wide,  and  the  strings  or  horses  to  be  not  less  than  three 
(3)  inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  shape  equally  as  strong 
and  to  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to  a  bracket;  said  bracket  to  be 
fastened  through  the  wall  as  otherwise  provided  for  brackets.  The 
strings  or  horses  to  be  also  securely  fastened  to  the  balcony  at  the 
top.  The  steps  in  all  cases  to  be  double  riveted  or  bolted  to  the 
strings  or  horses. 

Brackets. — Brackets  must  not  be  less  than  two  and  one-fourth  (2%) 
inch  angle  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong  not  more  than  three 
(3)  feet  apart,  braced  by  means  of  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  square 
or  one  and  onefourth  (1^4)  inch  round  iron  let  into  the  wall  at  least 
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four  (4)  inches,  with  shoulders  on  brace,  and  three  (3)  inch  washer 
between  shoulder  and  wall,  and  to  extend  down  the  wall  four  (4)  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  bracket  and  out  on  the  bracket  angle  three  (8) 
feet  from  the  wall.  In  all  cases  the  bracket  angle  directly  under  the 
balcony  must  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  means  of  bolts  of  suitable 
size  passing  through  the  wall,  and  four  (4)  inch  washers.  There 
must  also  be  a  bar  of  wrought  Iron  or  steel  two  (2)  inches  by  three- 
eights  (3-8)  inch,  let  into  the  wall  four  (4)  inches  edgewise,  between 
the  brackets,  and  riveted  to  the  balcony  for  the  floor  to  rest  upon. 
Whenever  the  bottom  balcony  is  supported  by  means  of  suspension 
rods  (riveted  or  bolted)  to  the  balcony  above,  the  brackets  (of  the 
above  balcony)  shall  be  increased  in  size  to  meet  the  increased  strain 
occasioned  thereby.  THe  bottom  balcony  to  have  a  drop  ladder  of 
same  construction  as  the  stairway,  to  be  hinged  and  hung  with  a 
counter  weight.  Whenever  the  drop  ladder  is  upheld  by  means  of  a 
counter  balance  weight  suspended  to  a  chain,  such  weight  shall  hang 
within  the  platform  railing  if  practicable.  In  all  cases  the  bolts, 
rivets  and  other  material  used  shall  be  proportioned  so  as  to  develop 
the  full  strength  of  the  members  connected  by  them.  All  the  parts 
of  such  fire-escape  must  receive  not  less  than  two  coats  of  paint,— 
oAe  coat  in  the  shop  and  one  after  erection. 


IN.   OVER-CROWDING. 

Washington. — (Regulations  concerning  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  April  22,  1897.) 

Section  4.  No  room  in  any  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  ocr 
cupled  as  a  sleeping  room,  unless  there  are  at  least  400  feet  cubic 
contents  for  each  person  therein  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  The 
Health  Officer  is  hereby  authorized,  if  in  his  Judgment  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  compliance  with  this  requirement,  to  cause  to  be  affixed 
to  or  near  the  door  of  each  such  room  a  placard  stating  the  number 
of  occupants,  allowed  under  this  regulation,  and  shall,  in  any  case, 
where  such  placard  has  been  affixed,  cause  a  notice  stating  such 
number  to  be  served  on  the  owner,  agent  or  person  having  charge  ot 
the  premises.  No  person  having  authority  to  prevent  shall  permit 
to  occupy  any  such  room  as  a  sleeping  room  any  greater  number  of 
persons  than  are  specified  on  such  placard,  if  any,  or  otherwise  aur 
thorlzed  under  this  section. 

1 
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IV.  CONDEMNATION    OF    BUILDINGS    UNFIT    FOR    HABITAT/ON. 

Boston.— (Chap.  219,  Act  of  1897,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
An  Act  for  the  further  protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  City  of 
Boston.) 

Section  1.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  any 
building  or  part  thereof  in  said  city  is,  because  of  age,  infection  with 
ccmtagious  disease,  defects  in  drainage,  plumbing  or  ventilation,  or 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  which  is 
likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants,  or  among  the  occupants 
mt  other  property  in  said  city,  or  because  it  makes  other  buildings  in 
said  vicinity  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  dangerous  or  Injurious  to 
bealth,  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried 
Into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  Injurious  to  health,  or  other 
sanitary  evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings,  so  unfit  for  human 
babitation  that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  such  building  cannot  bo 
remedied  by  repairs  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  destruction 
of  said  building  or  of  any  portion  of  the  same;  said  board  of  health 
may  order  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  removed;  ana  if  saia 
building  is  not  removed  in  accordance  with  said  order  said  board  of 
bealth  shall  remove  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 


V.  LODGING  HOUSE   REGULATIONS. 

Public  Health  Laws  of  Illinois,  relating  to  lodging  houses,  boarding 
bouses,  taverns,  inns  and  hotels. 

Section  16.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  landlord,  proprietor, 
keeper,  manager  or  clerk  of  any  lodging  house,  boarding  house,  tav- 
ern, inn  or  hotel  to  permit  any  room  in  such  lodging  house,  boarding 
bouse,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel,  to  be  used  or  occupied  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses which  does  not  contain  four  hundred  (400)  cubic  feet  or  more 
of  air  space  for  each  person  sleeping  therein  at  the  same  time;  and 
In  every  room  in  any  lodging  houise,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or 
botel,  containing  more  than  one  bed,  the  beds  shall  be  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  a  passage  way  of  not  less  than  two  feet  horizontally  on 
an  sides  of  each  bed;  and  all  beds  shall  be  so  arranged  that  under 
each  of  them  the  air  shall  circulate  freely,  and  there  be  adequate 
Tentllation.  Any  landlord,  proprietor,  keeper,  manager,  clerk,  em- 
ploye or  other  person  connected  with  any  lodging  house,  boarding 
bouse,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
■action,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |100  nor  less  than  |26. 
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Section  18.  Within  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  this  ace 
shall  take  effect,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  succeeding 
year,  the  landlord,  proprietor,  keeper  or  mana^r  of  every  such  lodg- 
ing house,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel,  shall  file  with  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  lodging  house,  boarding 
house,  tavern,  inn  t>r  hotel  Is  located,  a  written  statement,  sworn  to 
by  him;  which  statement  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  person  mak- 
ing the  statement;  whether  the  person  is  the  landlord,  proprietor, 
keeper  or  manager  of  such  lodging  house,  boarding  house,  tavern; 
inn  or  hotel;  the  location  of  such  lodging  house,  boarding  house, 
tavern,  inn  or  hotel  according  to  the  city,  street  and  number  r  the 
period  of  time  during  which  such  person  has  been  the  landlord,  pro- 
prietor, keeper  or  manager  of  such  lodging  house,  boarding  house, 
tavern,  inn  or  hotel;  the  period  of  time  during  which  such  lodging 
liouse,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel  has  been  continuously 
operated  as  such;  the  number  of  guests  or  persons  then  stopping  In 
fiaid  lodging  house,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel;  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  who  stopped  in  said  boarding  house,  lodging  house, 
tavern,  inn  or  hotel,  upon  any  day  within  the  thirty  days  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  such  sworn  statement;  the  smallest  number  of 
persons  upon  any  day  within  said  period  of  thirty  days;  the  totai 
number  of  rooms  contained  in  such  lodging  house,  boarding  house, 
tavern,  inn,  or  hotel;  the  number  of  sleeping  rooms  contained  in 
such  lodging  house,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel;  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  building;  the  number  of  stories  comprised  in  such 
'building;  the  number  of  stories  or  parts  of  stories  occupied  by  such 
lodging  house,  boarding  house,  tavern,  inn  or  hotel;  the  complete 
dimensions,  in  feet,  respectively,  of  the  smallest  and  largest  sleeping 
rooms  contained  therein,  and  the  number  of  beds  contained  In  said 
largest  sleeping  rooms.  Such  statement  shall  be  made  upon  blanks 
furnished  to  the  county  clerk  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  thai 
purpose. 


VI.  CHICAGO    TENEMENT    REGULATIONS.     BUILDING    CODE. 

Section  641.  Rooms.  No  room  in  any  now  existing  tenement 
house  shall  hereafter  be  constructed,  altered,  converted  or  occupied 
for  living  purposes  unless  it  contains  a  window  having  a  superficial 
area  not  less  than  one-twelfth  the  floor  area  of  the  room,  whi^H 
window  shall  open  upon  a  street  or  alley  or  upon  a  yard  or  court 
liaving  a  superficial  area  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  square  feet; 
or  unless  such  room  adjoins  another  room  in  the  same  apartment, 
23— L. 
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which  other  room  shall  have  such  a  window  opening  upon  such  a 
street,  alley,  yard  or  court,  and  between  which  two  adjoining  rooms 
there  shall  be  a  sash  window  having  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of 
glazed  surface,  the  upper  half  of  which  shall  be  so  made  as  to  open 
easily. 

Section  642.  Windows,  courts^  attic.  No  room  in  any  now  exist- 
ing tenement  house  which  has  no  such  window,  as  aforesaid,  opening 
upon  a  street  or  alley  or  upon  a  yard  or  court  having  a  superficial 
area  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  square  feet,  shall  hereafter  be  con- 
structed, altered,  converted  or  occupied  for  living  purposes,  unless  it 
contains  a  floor  area  of  at  least  sixty  square  feet  and  also  at  least 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space;  nor  unless  every  part  of  the  fin- 
ished ceiling  of  such  room  be  at  least  eight  feet  distant  from  every 
part  of  the  finished  fioor  thereof;  provided,  that  an  attic  room  need 
be  eight  feet  high  in  but  one-half  of  its  area  and  such  attic  room 
shall  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  human  habitation  other  than  as  a 
sleeping  room. 

Section  653.  Cellar  changed  for  living  purposes.  In  no  now  exist- 
ing or  new  tenement  house  shall  any  room  in  the  cellar  be  con- 
structed, altered,  converted  or  occupied  for  living  purposes;  and  no 
room  in  the  basement  of  a  tenement  house  shall  be  constructed,  al- 
tered, converted  or  occupied  for  living  purposes,  unless  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  of  this  ordinance  be  complied  with,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  the  height  of  the  basement  shall  be  above  grade  for 
building;  provided,  in  each  case  it  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  above 
the  street  grade. 

Section  654.  Cellar  rooms,  height.  Such  rooms  shall  be  at  least 
8  feet,  6  inches  high  in  all  now  existing  or  new  tenement  houses  in 
every  part,  from  floor  to  the  celling,  except,  as  provided  for  janitor's 
use  only  in  section  640  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  665.  Water  closet.  There  shall  be  appurtcnent  to  such 
room  or  apartment  a  water  closet  conforming  to  the  regulations  and 
ordinances  of  the  city  relating  to  water  closets. 


VII.  FIRE   ESCAPE   LAW   OF   WISCONSIN. 

Chapter  349,  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1901. 

Providing  for  fire  escapes  on  buildings.  Section  1.  Evety  inn, 
hotel,  boarding  house,  store-house,  tenement  house,  every  biuilding 
now  or  hereafter  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  public  buildiTjg,  pub- 
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lie  or  private  institution,  office  or-  store  building,  school  house, 
theatre,  public  hall,  place  of  assemblage,  or  place  of  public  resort 
more  than  two  stories  high  and  containing  above  the  ground  floor, 
sleeping  apartments,  offices,  and  assembly  hall,  work  rooms  or  a 
room  intended  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement,  ail  or  any  of 
which  rooms  are  designed  for  occupancy  by  twenty-five  or  more  per- 
sons shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  fire  proof  stairways  or  lad- 
ders on  the  outside  thereof,  placed  in  such  position  and  as  many  in 
number  as  may  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  or 
fire  marshal  of  the  village  or  city  in  which  the  building  is  located,  or 
by  the  state  factory  inspector.  If  more  than  one  stairway  or  ladder 
is  required,  each  side  of  such  inn,  hotel,  boarding  house,  store-house, 
tenement  building,  every  building  now  or  hereafter  used  in  whole  or 
in  part  as  a  public  building,  public  or  private  institution,  office  or 
store  building,  school  house,  theatre,  public  hall,  place  of  assemblage 
or  place  of  public  resort  shall  be  provided  therewith.  Such  stairways 
or  ladders  shall  connect  the  cornice  with  the  top  of  the  first  story  of 
any  such  building  by  a  wrought  iron  platform,  balcony,  piazza  or 
other  safe  and  convenient  resting  place  on  a  level  with  the  fioor  of 
each  story  so  connected,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  pormit  access  to 
the  same  from  not  less  than  two  windows  of  each  story;  they  shall 
be  convenient  of  access  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  commodious 
in  size  and  form  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  safe  for  the  purpose 
of  ascent  and  descent.  In  cities  and  villages  where  there  is  a  water 
supply  for  fire  purposes,  there  shall  be  attached  to  such  stairs  or 
ladders  a  three-inch  wrought  iron  stand  pipe  extending  from  a  point 
within  five  feet  of  the  ground  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the  roof  or 
cornice  at  each  story  above  the  first  and  on  the  roof  there  shall  be 
attached  a  two  and  one-half  inch  angle  hose  valve  with  male  hose 
connection,  and  a  double  or  Siamese  "T"  female  hose  connection  at 
the  base  of  the  pipe,  with  threads  to  conform  to  the  size  and  pattern 
used  by  the  fire  department  where  the  building  is  located. 

Elevatar  walls.  Section  2.  The  Inside  walls  or  casings  of  every 
elevator  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  up- 
per stories  of  any  such  building  as  is  within  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  constructed  of  fire  proof  material  throughout. 

Watchman;  red  light.  Section  3.  In  all  such  buildings  as  are  de- 
scribed in  section  1,  which  contain  one  hundred  rooms  or  more,  not 
less  than  one  efficient  watchman  shall  be  on  duty  from  10  o'clock 
p.  m.  until  5  o'clock  a.  m.  during  each  and  every  night  that  any  such 
building  is  occupied.  There  shall  be  posted  in  every  room  in  every 
building  designated  in  said  section,  in  legible  print  a  brief  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  all  means  of  safety  and  escape  therefrom  in  case 
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of  fire,  and  a  red  light  shall  be  kept  burning  all  night  at  the  head  of 
each  stairway  above  the  first  floor,  also  on  each  floor  above  the  firsts 
at  or  near  the  exit  to  such  flreproof  stairway  or  ladder. 


VIII.  BUILDING  REGULATIONS,  CITY  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

Light  shafts.  Section  66.  No  space  or  light  shaft  of  less  area 
than  forty  square  feet  for  each  three-story  building,  or  less  than  fifty 
square  feet  for  a  four^story  building,  and  so  on  increasing  ten  square 
feet  sectional  area  for  each  additional  story  in  height,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  air,  and 
such  open  space  or  light  shafts,  if  covered  with  a  skylight  or  nx^  of 
any  kind,  shall  not  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  ordi« 
nance. 

All  skylights  of  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  class  buildings, 
made  at  the  foot  of  light  wells  or  light  courts,  shall  be  made  either 
of  prismatic  lights  set  in  cast  iron  frames,  or  of  glass  at  least  five- 
eighths  inches  thick  set  in  metallic  frames;  and  if  latter  are.  used, 
they  shall  be  protected  by  wire  netting  placed  at  least  six  inches 
above  the  glass  of  such  skylights,  or  of  wired  glass  set  in  metallic 
frames  and  metallic  sash. 

Basement  dwellings.  Section  77.  The  h/eight  of  jany  basement 
used  for  dwelling  purposes,  or  for  sleeping  apartments  to  be  not  less 
than  eight  feet,  and  the  height  of  ceiling  of  same  above  grade  to  be 
not  less  than  four  feet  Such  basement  to  be  properly  drained  and 
ventilated,  and  each  apartment  to  have  window  or  windows  (leading 
to  outside),  with  not  less  than  nine  square  fefet  of  glass  for  every  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

Window  area.  No  room  in  any  dwelling,  lodging  or  tenement  house 
hereafter  built,  nor  in  any  building  hereafter  altered  to  be  used  as 
such,  shall  be  considered  habitable  or  used  as  a  habitation  unless  it 
is  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  in  the  clear,  except  that  in  the  attic 
it  may  average  eight  feet  high.  Every  such  room  shall  have  one  or 
more  windows  of  an  area  at  least  10  per  cent,  as  gresit  as  that  of 
the  room,  opening  into  the  external  air  or  into  a  room  having  one  or 
more  windows,  opening  into  the  external  air,  with  an  area  of  at  least 
20  per  cent,  as  great  as  that  of  said  room.  The  top  of  at  least  one 
window  in  such  room  or  rooms  shall  be  at  least  seven  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  t^^  upper  sash  shall  be  movable. 

In  all  buildings  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  classes, 
the  windows  above  the  second  story  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  tlie  cleaning  of  them  from  the  interior,  or  suitable  adjustable 
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Tope  or  leather  strap  harness  to  be  attached  to  staples  or  screw-eyes 
securely  fastened  to  window  casing;  provided,  however,  the  pnh 
visions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  used  exclusively 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  elevators  or  malt  houses. 

Lodging  and  tenentent  houses.  Section  78.  In  all  lodging  and  tene- 
ment houses  the  dividing  wall  or  partition  between  the  apartments 
provided  for  each  family  shall  be  made  entirely  of  incombustible 
material,  or  of  stud  partitions  filled  the  full  thickness  and  height 
with  mineral  wool,  brick  or  other  incombustible  material,  and  plas- 
tered on  metal  lath.  In  the  absence  of  definite  subdivisions  between 
the  apartments  of  different  families,  eight  rooms  shall  be  counted  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  apartment. 

Fire  stop.  In  lodging  or  tenement  houses  there  shall  be  a  vertical 
^re  stop,  at  least  four  inches  thick,  of  brick,  concrete,  tile,  mineral 
wool  or  other  incombustible  material  between  the  joists  filling  the 
«pace  from  ceiling  to  fioor,  for  each  twenty-five  feet  or  fractional  parr. 
thereof  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  Joists. 


dX.   A    PROPOSED   ORDINANCE   SENT   TO    THE   COMMON    COUN- 
CIL OF  MILWAUKEE  AUGUST  25,  1902. 

An  Ordinance  to  regulate  the  erection  of  Tenememt  Houses  with 
•due  regard  to  sanitation  in  their  construction. 

Section  1.  No  house  hereafter  erected  shall  be  used  as  a  tenement 
or  lodging  house  and  no  house  heretofore  erected  and  not  now  used 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  converted  into,  used,  or  leased  for  a  tene- 
ment or  lodging  house  unless  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  following  sections. 

Section  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  hereafter  to  erect  for  or  convert 
to  the  purpose  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  a  building  on  the  front 
•of  any  lot  where  there  is  another  building  on  the  rear  of  t^^&^&nie  lot, 
unless  there  is  a  clear  open  space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  and 
extending  upward  from  the  ground  of  at  least  ten  feet  between  said 
buildings  if  they  are  one  story  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  if  they  are  two  stories  high  the  distance  shall  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  feet;  if  they  are  three  stories  high  the  distance  between  them 
shall  be  twenty  feet;  if  they  are  more  than  three  stories  high  the 
distance  shall  be  twenty-five  feet.  At  the  rear  of  any  building  here- 
after erected  for  or  converted  to  the  purpose  of  a  tenement  of  lodg- 
ing house  on  the  back  part  of  any  lot  there  shall  be  a  clear  open 
space  of  ten  feet  between  it  and  any  other  building.  But  when  thor- 
^ough  ventilation  of  such  open  spaces  can  be  otherwise  secured,  said 
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distances  may  be  lessened  or  modified  In  special  cases  by  permits 
from  the  Board  of  Health. 

Section  3.  Every  house  bullcfing  or  portion  thereof  in  the  City  ot. 
Milwaukee  designed  to  be  used,  occupied,  leased  or  rented,  or  whichi 
is  used,  occupied,  leased  or  rented  for  a  tenement  or  lodging  house* 
shall  have  in  every  room  which  does  not  communicate  directly  with, 
the  external  air  a  ventilating  or  transom  window  having  an  opening 
or  area  of  three  square  feet  over  the  door  leading  into  and  connectea 
with  the  adjoining  room  if  such  adjoining  room  communicates  witn 
the  external  air  and  also  a  ventilating  or  transom  window  of  the 
same  opening  or  area  communicating  with  the  entry  or  hall  of  the- 
house,  or  where  this  is  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  rooms  im- 
practicable such  last  mentioned  ventilating  or  transom  window  'shall: 
communicate  with  the  adjoining  room  that  itself  communicates  with 
the  entry  or  hall.  Every  such  house  or  building  shall  have  in  the 
roof  at  the  top  of  the  haJl  an  adequate  and  proper  ventilator  of  a 
form  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Section  4.  In  every  such  house  hereafter  erected  or  converted^ 
every  habitable  room,  except  rooms  in  the  attics,  •  shall  be  in  everr 
part  not  less  than  eight  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  every  habitable  room  in  the  attic  of  any  such  building  shall  be 
not  less  than  eight  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  t^^  ceiling 
throughout  not  less  than  one-half  the  area  of  such  room.  Every  such, 
room  shall  have  at  least  one  window  connecting  with  the  external 
air,  or  over  the  door  a  ventilator  of  perfect  construction  connecting: 
it  with  a  room  or  hall  which  has  a  connection  with  the  external  air». 
and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  cross  current  of  air.  The  total  area, 
of  window  or  windows  in  every  room  communicating  with  the  exter- 
nal air  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  every 
such  room;  and  the  top  of  one  at  least  of  such  windows  shall  not  be- 
less  than  seven  feet  and  six  inches  above  the  fioor,  and  the  upper 
half  at  least  shall  be  made  so  as  to  open  the  full  width.  Every  hab- 
itable room  of  a  less  area  than  one  hundred  superficial  feet.  If  it  does- 
not  communicate  directly  with  the  external  air,  and  is  without  an 
open  fire-place  shall  be  provided  with  special  means  of  ventilation 
by  a  separate  air  shaft  extending  to  the  roof  or  otherwise  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  may  prescribe. 

Section  5.  Every  such  house  hereafter  erected  or  converted  shall 
have  adequate  chimneys  running  through  every  floor  with  an  open 
fire-place  or  grate  or  place  for  stove  properly  connected  with  one  of 
the  chimneys,  for  every  family  and  set  of  apartments;  ft  shall  have 
proper  conveniences  and  receptacles  for  ashes  and  rubbish;  it  shall 
have  water  furnished  at  one  or  more  places  iA  such  house  or  in  the- 
yard  thereof,  so  that  the  same  may  be  adequate  and  reasonably  con- 
venient for  the  use  of  the  occupants ;  it  shall  have  the  floor  of  the  eel- 
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lar  properly  cemented  so  as  to  be  water  tight;  the  halls  of  each  floor 
shall  open  directly  to  the  external  air,  with  suitable  windows,  and 
shall  have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end  unless  sufficient 
light  and  ventilation  is  otherwise  provided  for  said  hall  in  a  manner 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings. 

Section  6.  No  owner,  agent,  lessee,  or  keeper  of  any  tenement 
house  or  lodging  house  or  boarding  house  shall  cause  or  allow  same 
to  be  over^crowded  or  cause  or  allow  so  great  a  number  of  persons  to 
rwell,  be  or  sleep  in  any  such  house  or  any  such  portion  thereof  as 
thereby  to  cause  any  danger  or  detriment  to  health.  No  room  in 
any  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  so  crowded  that  there  shall 
be  less  than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  adult  and  200  cubic  feet  of 
air  to  each  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  occupying  the  said  room. 

Section  7.  Every  person  who  shkll  be  the  owner,  lessee,  keeper, 
manager  or  agent  of  any  tenement  house,  lodgnig  house,  boarding 
house,  store  or  manufactory  shall  porvide  or  cause  to  be  provided 
for  the  accommodation  thereof  and  for  the  use  of  tenants,  lodgers, 
boarders  and  workers  therein  adequate  privies  or  water-closets,  and 
same  shall  be  so  adequately  ventilated  and  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
in  such  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  condition  as  not  to  be  offensive  or 
dangerous  or  detrimental  to  health.  And  no  offensive  smell  or  gases 
from  or  through  any  outlet  or  sewer  or  from  any  such  privy  or  water- 
closet  shall  be  allowed  by  any  person  aforesaid  to  pass  into  any  such 
house  or  part  thereof  or  into  any  other  house  or  building. 

Section  8.  No  person  having  the  right  or  power  to  prevent  the 
same  shall  knowingly  cause  or  permit  any  person  to  sleep  or  remain 
in  the  cellar  or  in  any  place  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  health  by 
reason  of  the  want  ^  ventilation  or  drainage  or  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  offensive  substance  or  other- 
wise. 

Section  9.  Every  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  bave  the  proper 
or  suitable  conveniences  or  receptacles  for  receiving  garbage  and 
other  refuse  matter.  No  tenement  or  lodging  house  nor  any  portion 
thereof  shall  be  used  as  a  place  for  any  combustible  article  or  any  ar- 
ticle dangerous  or  detrimental  to  health;  nor  shall  any  horse,  cow, 
calf,  swine,  poultry,  sheep  or  goat  be  kept  in  said  house. 

Section  10.  Every  tenement  or  lodging  house  and  every  part  thereof 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  any  accumulation  of  dirt,  filth,  gar 
bage  or  any  other  matter  in  or  on  the  same  or  in  the  yard  or  court, 
area,  passage  or  in  the  alley  connected  with  or  belonging  to  the  same. 
The  owner,  manager  or  agent  of  any  tenement  house  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  thoroughly  cleanse  all  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors, 
windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cess-pools  and  drains  thereof 
of  the  house  or  any  part  of  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  owner  or 
lessee  or  agent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  so 
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often  as  shall  be  required  by  or  in  accordance  with  any  regulation 
or  order  of  said  commissioner,  and  shall  well  and  sufficiently  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  commissioner,  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings 
thereof  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  and  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October,  unless  said  commissioner  shall  direct  otherwise. 

Section  11.  The  owner  or  keeper  of  any  lodging  house,  and  the 
owner  or  agent  of  the  owner,  and  the  lessee  of  any  tenement  house 
or  part  thereof  shall  whenever  any  person  in  such  house  is  sick  ot 
fever  or  of  any  infectious,  pestilential  or  contagious  disease,  and  such 
sickness  is  known  to  such  owner,  keeper,  agent  or  lessee,  give  imme- 
diate notice  thereof  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  thereupon 
■aid  officer  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  inspected,  and  take  such  action 
as  in  his  Judgment  he  deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of  health. 

Section  12.  A  tenement  house  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every  house,  building  or  portion 
thereof  which  is  rented,  leased  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied  as  the 
residence  or  home  of  more  than  three  families,  living  independently 
of  one  another  and  doing  their  own  cooking,  but  having  a  common 
right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets  or  privies  or  some 
of  them. 

Section  13.  A  lodging  house  shall  be  taken  to  include  any  houffe 
or  building  or  portion  thereof  in  which  persons  are  harbored,  re- 
ceived or  lodged  for  hire  for  a  single  night  or  less  than  a  week  at 
one  time,  or  any  part  ^^  which  is  let  for  a  person  to  sleep  in  for  any 
tei-m  less  than  a  week. 

Section  14.  A  cellar  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every 
basement  or  lower  story  of  any  building  or  house  of  which  one-half 
or  more  of  height  from  the  floor  to  the  celling  is  below  the  level  oi 
the  floor  adjoining. 

Section  15.  Any  person  or  persons  violating,  disobeying,  neglecting, 
or  refusing  to  comply  with  or  resisting  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  or  who  refuse  to  comply  with  any  sanitary  regulations  oi 
the  department,  of  health  concerning  any  of  the  matters  or  things 
mentioned  in  this  article  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  |10.00  and  not  exceeding  |200.00  or  imprisonment 
in  the  house  of  correction  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  sixty 
days. 

Section  16.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  containing  the 
terms  of  this  ordinance  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  17.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  publicaton. 

Read  a  first  and  second  time  and  referred  to  the  committees  on 
public  buildings,  and  grounds  and  judiciary. 
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PART   V. 


WISCONSIN'S  RESOURCES,  INDUSTRIES 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 


24— L. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  nndertaken  to  call  the 
public  attention  to  that  vast  empire  of  wealth  in  central  and 
northern  Wisconsin  still  untouched  and  unutilized  and  to  as- 
sist the  many  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  state  in  their 
desire  to  induce  capital  to  locate  in  their  neighborhood  to  de- 
velop their  opportunities  in  order  that  their  taxable  property 
and  industrial  output  might  be  increased  and  their  popula- 
tion enlarged,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  has  been  guided  solely  by 
the  desire  to  present  the  facts  concerning  each  locality, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  their  true  light.  Wliere- 
ever  possible,  oflScial  and  expert  authority  has  been  consulted, 
and  in  those  instances  where  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
local  opinion,  especial  effort  was  taken  to  secure  expressions 
which  were  free  from  that  pardonable  prejudice  of  civic 
pride  or  public  patriotism. 

The  material  consulted  has  been  both  extensive  and  varied. 
Tba  statistics  of  agriculture  were  obtained  vrom  the  Tenth, 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Census  for  1905  and  the  various  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Aoriculture,  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  individual  counties  resort  was  again  had  to  the 
publication  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  State 
Census,  Chamberlain's  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  the  Handbook 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  bulletins  of  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey.  The  range  of  pric'3s  for  the  different 
kinds  of  land  in  each  county  were  obtained  by  correspondence 
with  the  registers  of  deeds  and  are  based  upon  the  actual 
prices  paid  for  land  as  shown  by  the  public  records  of  trans- 
fer. That  part  dealing  with  the  geology  of  the  state  was  pre- 
pared from  the  reports  of  the  national  and  state  Geological 
Surveys  and  supplemented  by  the  results  of  personal  obsorva- 
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tions  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  geological  surveys.  The 
chapter  dealing  with  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  was  pre- 
pared from  printed  schedules  which  had  been  sent  to  officers  of 
business  men's  associations,  postmasters,  bankers  and  profes- 
sional men  of  each  of  the  localities,  while  in  not  a  few  instances 
personal  examinations  were  made.  The  material  dealing  with 
the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  state  was  obtained  from  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Census  and  the  publications  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey  together  with  statements  from  rail- 
way traffic  officials  regarding  developments  along  their  lines. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  on  Water  Powers  of  Wis- 
con,  liberal  use  was  made  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Census, 
Chamberlain's  Geology  of  Wisconsin  and  especially  the  Bul- 
letin on  Water  Powers  of  ITorthern  Wisconsin  prepared  by 
Prof.  L.  S.  Smith  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
to  which  latter  department  this  Bureau  is  especially  indebted 
for  the  many  valuable  tables  presented  on  this  subject.  Ack- 
nowledgement is  also  due  to  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  W.  C.  rail- 
roads for  statistics  giving  the  number  of  tons  of  iron,  lead  and 
zinc  shipped  out  of  the  state  and  for  many  of  the  cuts  used  in 
this  report;  also  to  Prof.  G.  E.  Culver  for  that  part  of  this  re- 
port dealing  with  the  geological  history  of  the  state. 

A  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  bv  the  public 
in  the  material  herewith  presented  and  comments  as  to  its 
probable  value  have  been  freely  made  by  the  press.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  that  the  results  of  its 
work  will  equal  the  expectation  of  the  public  and  that  tho  free 
distribution  of  this  bulletin  will  attract  attention  to  our  un- 
developed resources  so  that  capital  may  seek  investment,  labor 
find  profitable  employment  and  population  be  increased  to 
the  fiT<?at  enrichment  of  the  commonwealth 


WISCONSIN'S  EESOUECES,  INDUSTRIES 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FORMATION  OF  SOILS. 

The  soils  of  Wisconsin,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  are 
d'?rived  from  the  decay  of  the  underlyino:  rocks.  This  rock 
decay  is  a  slow  and  continuous  process,  hence  tlip  soils  at  the 
present  time,  as  at  all  times,  are  being  added  to  from  below 
by  the  decay  of  the  subjacent  rocks. 

The  agents  producing  decay  are  frost,  moisture,  change  of 
tomperature,  vegetation  and  various  forms  of  chemical  action 
set  up  in  the  rocks  by  the  material  carried  into  them  by  the 
water  which  saturates  them.  As  these  agencies  are  ever  pres- 
ent and  ever  active  it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  their  activ- 
ity must  be  continuously  if  slowly  added  to  the  soil. 

VAEIETY  OF  SOIL. 

As  about  every  varietv  of  rock  is  found  within  our  state, 
all  possible  varieties  of  soil  mu  t  be  in  process  of  formation 
at  the  present  time;  but  as  these  rocks  are  variously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state  it  becomes  important  to  know  not 
only  the  varieties  but  also  the  distribution  of  these  rocks  and 
the  resulting  soils. 

For  our  purpose  the  rocks  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may 
be  classed  as  sandstones,  limestones,  granites,  gneisses,  schists 
and  various  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  As  the  first  four  men- 
tioned cover  nine-tenths  of  the  state  and  as  gi-anite  and  gneiss 
are  of  the  same  composition,  we  may  limit  our  discussion  to  a 
consideration  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  granite. 
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iSandstojie.  Manifestly  the  decay  of  saudstone  must  fur- 
nish niainlv  sand,  hence  the  soil  of  a  region  underlaid  by  sand- 
stone will  bo  mainlv  a  sandy  soil.  Sand  grains  (quartz)  do 
not  decay  and  pure  sand  is  about  the  poorest  soil  possible. 
Sandstone  always  contains  soine  cementing  material,  carbonate 
of  lime,  iron  oxide  or  silica.  These  substances  are  therefore 
added  to  the  soil  when  the  rock  decays. 

Most  sandstone  contains  also  grains  of  feldspar,  flakes  of 
mica  and  fragments  of  other  minerals  the  decay  of  which 
somewhat  improves  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

By  reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Wisconsin  it  will  bo 
seen  that  sandstone  occurs  as  a  surface  rock  in  a  broad,  some- 
what crescent  shaped  k^t  crossing  tlie  state  from  east  to  west. 
The  counties  in  which  it  fonns  the  major  part  of  the  surface 
rock  are:  Burnett,  Barron,  Dunn,  Pepin,  Eau  Claire,  Trem- 
pealeau, Jackson,  Monroe,  Adams,  Juneau,  Sauk,  Marquette*, 
Waushara...  southern  W^ood,  Portage,  W^npaxia  and  Shawano.  The 
soil  of  these  sevente^^n  counties  therefore  may  be  expected  to  be 
sandy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  it  ijs 
eitlier  sand  or  sandy  loain.  The  area  ot  such  soil  has  how- 
ever been  considerably  reduced  by  P^Ucial  action  and  otJier 
agencies  as  will  be  noted  in  the  present  article  Considerable 
areas  within  these  counties  have  had  tlu*ir  soil  modified  by  the 
accumulatioii  of  vegetable  matte^r  in  swamps,  marshes  aud. 
along  the  coursic^s  of  streams. 

The  transfer  of  clay  by  wasli  from  tlie  granite  az-ea  to  the 
north  has  still  further  modified  portions  of  the  soil  of  this 
sandstone  belt. 

As  a  result  of  thej>e  modifications  all  of  which  tend  to  im- 
prove the  (|uality  of  the  soil,  the  region  is  a  fairly  fertile  one, 
yet  it  is,  for  ge^neral  agricultural  purposes,  considered  the  poor- 
est land  in  tlie  state. 

This  statenuMit  lost's  its  force  very  largely  liowevcr  when 
three  facts  are  considered.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  that 
within  the  area  ruder  consideration  are  found  the  large  cran- 
berry swamps  of  the  state.  The  value  of  these  swamps  per 
acre  is  mucli  higher  than  that  of  t\\v  best  agricultural  land. 

Se(*ond,  this  Ranc.stone  belt  is  the  natural  home  of  the  white 
]>ine. 

Vast  fortunes  have  hi-on  taken  from  this  district  as  the  pri>- 
c(Hvls  of  the  lumlK*r  derived  from  this  pine;  l>ut  with   tinio 
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American  disregard  for  tiie  future,  no  effort  whatever  has  as 
yet  been  made  to  replant  any  portion  of  the  deforested  area. 
The  time  will  surely  come  when  conservative  inv^3iitors  will  put 
capital  into  the  reproduction  of  the  most  valuable  crop  this 
land  ever  produced. 

The  third  fact  is  that  with  proper  culture  the  sandy  loam 
of  this  district  produces  large  crops  of  potatoes  of  superior 
quality.  The  region  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ^'potato  belt." 
Tlie  potatoes  command  the  highest  price  in  all  markets  and  the 
acreage  planted  is  constantly  increasing. 

Limestone,  When  limestone  disintegrates  and  the  resulting 
particles  are  disseminated  through  other  material  it  forms  a 
marly  soil.  This  is  however  only  a  temporary  stage.  The 
particles  of  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  gradually  dissolve  in 
the  rainwater  that  falls  upon  them  and  is  thus  carried  in  solu- 
tion to  the  streams  and  so  out  of  the  district  in  which  the 
rocks  lie.  It  follows  that  if  limestone  were  pure  carbonate  of 
limfi  there  would  be  little  or  no  accumulation  of  soil  from  this 
source  in  regions  underlaid  by  this  rock.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
no  limestone  is  pure.  The  impurities  consist  chiefly  of  clay 
and  iron  oxide.  The  clay  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  rock  but  is  usualy  much  less  than 
that.  The  iron  oxide  is  always  in  small  quantities  but  be- 
cause of  its  high  color  is  often  quite  noticeable. 

As  theee  impurities  are  insoKible  under  ordinary  conditions, 
while  the  carbonate  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
rock  is  soluble,  the  clay  and  iron  oxide  are  left  behind  and 
so  from  the  decay  of  limestone,  not  a  marly  but  a  clayey  soil 
is  derived  It  is  a  soil  made  almost  solely  from  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  parent  rock. 

The  portion  of  our  state  luiderlaid  by  this  rock  includes 
practically  all  of  the  state  lying  south  and  east  of  the  sand- 
stone belt  already  described.  Some  exceptions  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  south  central  and  south  western  portions  of  the  state 
where  some  sandy  areas  are  found  intermingled  with  areas  of 
clavey  soil.  This  part  of  the  state  was  the  first  to  be  devel- 
oped and  is  at  present  tlie  richest  agriculturpl  portion  of  the 
state.  These  facts  are  probably  largely  due  to  the  character 
of  the  soil  of  this  portion. 

As  will  be  noted  farther  on  in  this  article,  the  clays  of  this 
district  now  extend  some  distance  out.side  the  area  where  tliey 
were  formed. 
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Granite  and  Gneiss,  These  rocks,  sometimes  called  primary 
rocks  since  the  limestones  and  sandstones  are  derived  from 
them  and  hence  are  of  secondary  origin,  occupy  the  portion  of 
the  state  lying  north  of  the  sandstone  belt,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  northwest  comer,  where  we  have  a  thick  series  of  inter- 
bedded  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  composition  of  granite  is  nioio  complex  than  tliat  of  the 
secondary  rocks  previously  considered  and  the  resulting  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition  are  correspondingly  more  varied.  The 
constituents  of  granite  (and  gneiss)  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  with  often  much 
hornblende.  These  are  the  essential  minerals  Others  are 
ujually  present  as  accessort  minerals  but  mostly  in  small 
amounts. 

Of  these  the  quartz  does  not  decay,  but  as  the  other  min- 
erals do,  the  quartz  grains  fall  out  and  in  proccs  of  time  be- 
come rounded  into  sand  grains  or  gravel. 

This  gives  rise  to  sandstone,  or  to  loose  beds  of  sand  and 
usually  to  sandy  soil.  The  sandstone  belt  already  described 
will  thus  be  seen  to  be  in  its  natural  position  surrounding  the 
granite  area  which  produced  it.  Each  sand  grain  in  the  sand- 
stone was  once  a  constituent  crystal  of  granite  or  gneiss  to  the 
northward. 

The  feldspar  is  perhaps  the  most  important  substance  in  the 
granite.  It  is  a  complex  mineral  and  in  its  decay  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  simpler  compounds  one  of  which  is  kaolin,  the 
basis  of  clav. 

Briefly  stated  clay  is  the  chief  product  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  feldspar.  The  other  products  are  lime,  soda,  potash, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  combined  amounts  of  diese  latter  sub- 
stances do  not  in  the  case  of  any  given  mass  of  feldspar  amount 
to  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole,  the  other  nineteen 
twentieths  being  clay. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  substances  by  running  water 
the  soda,  potash,  lime  and  to  some  extent  the  iron  oxide  are 
taken  into  solution  and  thereafter  go  where  the  water  goes 
while  the  insoluable  clay  with  the  remainder  of  the  iron  oxide 
are  taken  into  suspension  and  carried  greater  or  less  distances 
before  being  deposited.  The  sand  grains  from  the  quartz 
crystals  are  at  the  same  time  rolled  along  and  worn  somewhat 
and  finally  dropped  as  a  bod  of  sand.     If  the  separation  is 
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complete  as  it  rarely  is,  beds  of  pure  clay  and  of  clean  sand 
result.  These  pure  beds  are  usually,  however,  the  result  of 
continuous  or  repeated  washings  and  are  quite  infrequent. 
Usually  the  clay  and  sand  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
forming  loam  which  will  be  either  a  clay  loam  or  a  sandy 
loam  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two.  If  the 
region  is  relatively  high  with  steep  slopes  much  of  the  clay  will 
be  carried  away  and  a  light  sandy  loam  will  be  left  while  at 
some  more  distant  place  the  clay  will  bo  deposited  and  a  clayey 
soil  or  heavy  loam  will  result.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  region 
bo  relatively  low  with  gentle  slopes  but  little  clay  will  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  formed  and  a  medium 
loam  will  be  formed  lighter  or  heavier  according  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  rock.  If  the  granite  that  is  decaying  be  notably 
feldspathic  the  clay  will  predominate  over  the  rand,  that  is  a 
clayey  loam  w^ll  be  the  soil  formed.  If  the  granite  or  gneiss 
be  rather  quartsose  in  character  the  sand  will  be  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  the  case  just  noticed  and  the  loam  will  be  of 
the  light  or  sandy  variety.  The  soil  is  thus  seen  to  vary  with 
two  sets  of  conditions,  the  composition  of  the  rock  and  the  to- 
pography of  the  region  in  which  the  rocks  are.  For  the  most 
part  the  granite  area  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  relatively  level, 
large  areas  having  only  very  gentle  slopes.  Here  the  soil  is 
quite  uniformly  a  heavy  loanx. 

Locally  the  slopes  are  steeper  and  the  residual  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam.  Exact  data  for  an  accurate  statement  as  to  the 
relative  areas  of  sandy  loam  and  of  clayey  loam  are  yet  want- 
ing. 

From  the  preceding  brief  discussion  it  \vill  be  seen  that  in 
so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  soils  of  the  state  are  concerned,  we 
have  threo  well-marked  districts.  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  of  heavy  clayey  Icam,  the  central  district  of  sandy  soils 
and  sandy  loams,  and  the  northern  district  of  mixed  sandy 
and  clayey  loams.  Scattered  through  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state  are  many  swamps  some  of  them  of  considerable!  area.  The 
total  area  of  these  swamps  is  so  large  as  to  make  them  an  im- 
portant element  in  considerations  of  soil  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  these  soils  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  their 
ori^n,  that  is  the  three  districts  of  origin  have  not  retained 
completely  the  soils  that  originated  in  them.  In  each  dis- 
trict there  have  been  both  additions  and  subtractions  of  soil 
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material.  In  this  distribution  various  agencies  have  had  part. 
These  agencies  have  transported  one  kind  of  soil  and  have 
mixed  it  with  other  kinds,  or  they  have  taken  up  a  mixture 
of  several  varieties  and  have  carried  them  into  a  r^ion  hav- 
ing previously  a  single  variety  of  soil.  This  gives  to  the  soils 
of  the  state  a  somewhat  mixed  character.  One  result  of  this 
mixture  is  seen  in  the  great  variety  of  vegetation  that  may 
ho  seen  growing  on  any  small  area.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  compai'ing  equal  areas  of  Wisconsin  with  any 
of  the  plains  states,  e.  g  South  Dakota.  In  the  latter  state 
if  one  schedules  carefully  the  native  plants  found  on  a  plot 
of  prairie  a  few  rods  in  extent,  he  finds  that  practically  every 
other  equal  area  for  miles  contains  almost  precisely  the  same 
plants.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  uniformity  of  tlie  soil 
over  long  distances  in  these  prairie  regions.  A  similar  test 
in  Wisconsin  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  vegetation  varies 
continuously  and  that  the  number  of  species  is  very  much 
greaier.  This  again  is  due  to  the  great  variety  and  to  the 
mixing  of  the  soils  already  referred  to.  It  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference that  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  will  produce  a  greater  va- 
riety of  cultivated  crops. 

THE    MOVEMENT    OF    THE    SOIL. 

Wo  may  look  upon  the  imdcrlying  rocks  in  process  of  decay 
as  soil  factories.  The  output  of  these  factories  in  part  ac- 
cumulate about  the  shop  as  lumber  does  about  a  sawmill; 
but  just  as  tho  lumber  in  the  latter  case  is  steadily  carried 
away  to  other  points  cither  in  rafts  on  tho  streams  or  on 
trains  on  the  various  lines  of  railway  or  by  teams  over  the 
common  roads,  so  tlie  soil  product  is  transported  by  various 
means  to  rc^c^ions  more  or  less  remote  from  the  place  of  origin. 

Tln^se  transporting  agc^ncies  are  mainly  three,  viz.  winds, 
running  water  and  moving  ice.  To  thopo  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  creoj)ing  due  to  gravity  since  on  all  slopes  the  soil 
is  constantly  slipping  down  hill 

Of  th(  s(»  agencies  the  wind  is  of  least  importance,  yet  when 
it>i  woiiv  is  l(H)ked  upon  in  the  ajr^^rcirate  it  is  seen  to  be  no 
mean  factor  in  the  i)r(>l)]<»ni.  Tho  wind  exercises  selection 
in  it,s  work  of  transjmrtation  It  transjun-ts  only  the  finest 
niat(»rial.     If.  is  further  conditioned  bv  the  drvness  of  the  soil- 
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stuff.  From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  amount  of  soil  trans- 
port,  by  wind,  will  vary  directly  as  the  aridity  of  the  region 
and  as  the  fineness  of  the  soil  material.  The  fact  that  in  dry 
regions  the  winds  arc  more  continuous  aiid  stronger  than  else- 
where adds  a  large  factor  of  power  to  soil  movement  by  wind 
iu  such  regions. 

Wisconsin  docs  not  possess  an  arid  climate  hence  soil  move- 
ment by  this  means  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Nevertheless 
at  certain  seasons  the  total  transport  by  wind  is  considerable. 

A  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  while  the  wind 
picks  up  and  carries  only  the  fine  particles  it  drops  them  upon 
tine  and  coarse  alike  and  so  in  the  depositing  regions,  tends 
to  mix  tJie  different  sorts  rather  than  to  sort  and  separate  as 
it  does  where  it  picks  up  its  material.  In  regions  in  which 
tile  wind'transport?d  mat4»rial  in  large  in  amount,  both  the  col- 
lecting and  the  depositing  may  be  separatory  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  well  known  loess  deposits  of  the  Missouri  valley 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  lower  Mississippi  *  valley  are  ex- 
amples. 

In  such  cases  tlie  constant  removal  of  the  fine  material  from 
the  region  where  the  wind  gets  its  load  results  in  increasing 
coarseness  of  the  residuum.  On  the  other  hand  the  region 
in  which  the  load  is  deposited  has  the  total  fineness  of  its  soil 
increased.  This  last  fact  may  be  seen  to  good  advantage  in 
the  deposits  of  the  ilissouri  valley  where  the  loese  is  often 
two  hundred  fe.*t  thick.  Similar  deposits  on  a  much  larger 
scale  occur  on  the  Yang  tse  kiang  in  China. 

Bunning  water.  Water  that  falls  on  the  surface  either  sinks 
into  the  soil,  evaporates,  or  runs  off  into  the  streams.  Evapo- 
ration may  be  neglected  here.  The  part  that  sinks  into  the 
ground  at  once  begins  to  dissolve  the  various  minerals  of  which 
tho  soil  is  composed  and  the  dissolved  material  thereafter  goes 
where  tiKi  water  goes  so  long  as  it  remains  in  solution.  If  con- 
ditions arise  which  render  the  water  incapable  of  holding  a 
given  substance  in  solution  that  substance  will  at  once  be  de- 
IK)sited  As  this  ground  water  is  constantly  present  and  con- 
stantly moving  up  and  down  as  well  as  laterally,  so  this  solu- 
ble material  is  shifting  its  location.     At  times  it  ascends  and 


1  Tlie  loess  of  th«  Ki^issippi  valley  is  believed  by  Chamberlain  to 
be  only  in  part  due  to  wind  action. 
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is  deposited  near  the  surface  as  the  result  of  evaporation. 
After  heavy  rains  the  motion  is  downward  near  the  surface. 
All  this  movement  of  soil  matter  in  solution  tends  to  complexity 
of  soils  wherever  deposition  occurs  and  to  simj^lification  where 
solution  takei  place.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  process  of  sub- 
traction, in  the  otlier,  of  addition. 

The  water  that  runs  over  the  surface  takes  up  the  soil  par- 
ticles mechanically  and  carries  them  in  suspension  so  long  as 
the  right  conditions  exist.  The  s^vifter  tlie  flow  the  groater 
the  load  the  stream  can  carry  and  the  coarser  the  particles  it  is 
able  to  transport.  Kunning  water  is  therefore  a  sorting 
agency.  Its  sorting  power  is  active  both  in  the  getting  of  its 
load  and  in  the  deposition  of  it.  As  a  stream's  velocity  is 
checked  it  lays  down  first  only  its  coarser  material.  A  further 
loss  of  velocity  causes  a  dropping  of  finer  material.  A  stream 
thus  deposits  gravel  in  one  place,  sand  in  another  and  clay  in 
another. 

As  running  streams  are  very  niunerous  in  Wisconsin  it  is 
apparent  that  a  large  quantity  of  soil  has  been  transported  by 
them.  This  soil-movement  has  been  in  part  from  one  portion 
of  a  given  soil-making  district  to  another  part  of  the  same  dis- 
trict As  for  example  the  streams  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  carry  the  clays  of  that  district  east  or  southeast  and  either 
deposit  them  in  other  parts  of  tlie  same  clay  producing  area 
or  carry  them  into  Lake  Michigan. 

In  other  cases  one  type  of  soil  is  carried  from  its  place  of 
formation  and  deposited  in  a  region  tliat  is  producing  another 
kind  of  soil. 

Tims  clay  from  the  granite  area  of  northern  Wisconsin  is 
carried  south  and  mixed  wiUi  the  sandy  soil  of  central  W'is- 
consin.  Owing  to  the  special  conditions  of  this  transfer  tlie 
sorting  power  of  water  is  to  quite  an  extent  nullified  at  the 
depositing  end  in  this  case.  The  fine  clay  and  silt  from  the 
northern  area  being  carried  into  the  sands  more  than  is  usually 
the  case  where  such  material  is  laid  do\\Ti  by  streams. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  true  that  in  general  the  action  of  run- 
ning water  results  in  sorting  the  soil  matter  and  separating  the 
coarse  from  the  fine,  there  are  cases  in  which,  at  the  places 
where  the  water  lays  down  its  load  a  mixing  of  material  occurs. 

Moving  ice.  There  remains  'for  consideration  the  third  and 
hist  of  the  agencies  that  have  had  to  do  with  the  distribution 
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and  commingling  of  the  soils  of  our  state.  This  agency  differs 
from  the  others  in  several  important  particulars.  First  as  to 
the  matter  of  time.  The  wind  blows  fitfully,  now  feeble  and 
now  strong ;  but  feeble  or  strong,  it  blows  constantly  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  done  so  throughout  all 
time  Practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  running  water. 
MoQt  of  the  work  of  the  streams  is  done  during  the  compara- 
tivelv  few  weeks  of  high  water  in  the  sprinsr  of  each  year  when 
the  soil  is  loose  and  easily  taken  up  bv  the  water.  Yet  some 
work  is  done  every  hour  in  the  year,  hence  we  may  say  that 
nmniner  water  is  an  agent  that  works  continuouslv. 

Moving  ice  such  as  we  have  to  consider  is  in  sharp  contrast 
in  this  rei?pcct.  It  works  at  infrequent  and  widely  separated 
intervals.  So  widely  separated  indeed  that  for  our  purpose  we 
may  fairlv  consider  it  as  having  had  but  a  «^ingle  period  of 
activity.  That  period  was  of  long  duration  however  and  was 
concluded  several  thousand  years  ago. 

Another  difference  is  found  in  the  area  covered  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  agents.  While  wind  and  running  water  may 
he  considered  as  reaching  practicallv  ever^  square  foot  of  the 
state  with  greater  or  less  effectiveness,  moving  ice,  the  great 
ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  covered  only  a  little  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  state  in  its  neatest  advance  and  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  state  durin<y  the  Wi?consin  stage. 

Ice  work  differs  from  stream  work  in  still  other  particulars. 
A  stream  works  along  a  relatively  narrow  line,  shiftincr  its 
course  slowly  but  continuously  so  that,  riven  time  enough,  it 
niav  occupy  at  some  time  everv  portion  of  its  vallev.  Ice  on 
the  other  hand  covers  its  whole  territory  all  the  time. 

Ac^ain  a  stream  sorts  its  material  and  deposits  it  in  a  strati- 
fied condition  An  ice-sheet  mixes  all  its  material  and  grinds 
it  into  a  somewhat  homogeneous  mass  and  deposits  it  in  a 
whollv  unstratified  condition.  Huge  boulders,  gravel,  sand 
and  clay  arc  heaped  up  together  in  discordant  mounds  and 
ridges  or  spread  out  in  sheets  without  regard  to  origin  or  size 
of  the  material ;  and  with  equal  disregard  of  the  topography  of 
the  region  where  the  deposit  is  made.  Thus  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  ice  to  pile  up  its  material  on  the  tops  of  hills  as 
well  as  upon  slopes  and  across  vallevs.  Manifestly  it  is  im- 
possible for  water  to  do  this,  although  wind  deposits  are  made 
with  some  independence  of  topography, 
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ihm  other  diffci-cncc  at  leai»fc  must  l)c  eoiisi<lrr(*d  if  we  are 
to  f?ain  anything  like  an  acUKpiate  conception  of  the  effects  of 
the  ice-sheet  in  the  distribntion  of  soils.  Ordinarv  streams 
such  as  those  of  Wisconsin  can  transport  only  relatively  fine 
sediment.  With  increased  velocity  the  size  of  the  particles 
that  may  be  carried  increa«?es  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  bnt  none  of 
the  streams  of  Wisconsin  are  competent  to  the  transportation 
of  anything  larger  than  coarse  gravel.  Most  of  them  carry 
only  the  finer  sediments,  sand  and  clay. 

The  ice  sheet  on  the  other  hand  was  able  not  only  to  carry 
all  loose  material  that  came  within  its  reach  regardless  of  size, 
bnt  could  and  did  transport  immense  loads,  hills  of  mixed  ma- 
terial all  along  its  course. 

CONI>rriONS  prior  to   TIIK  advance   of   the   ICE-SIIEET. 

Wisconsin  is  geologically  a  portion  of  one  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  earth.  Its  rocks  have  therefore  had  time  to  undergo 
profound  decomposition.  During  part  of  this  long  period  its 
elevation  has  probably  been  greater  than  at  present  and  its  re- 
lief stronger.  As  a  result  much  of  the  material  of  the  decayed 
rocks  was  swept  into  the  sea. 

It  seems  probable  however  that  for  a  relatively  long  period 
the  elevation  of  this  region  has  been  practically  what  it  is  at 
present.  This  moderate  elevation  togetlier  with  its  relatively 
level  surface  allowed  a  considerable  acc^'amulation  of  soil  ma- 
terial within  the  bordei'S  of  the  state  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  every  stream  was  constantly  carrying  such  material  out 
of  the  state  as  at  present.  This  material  was  slowly  worked 
over,  sorted  and  redeposited  by  the  streams  to  be  again  worked 
over  and  redeposited  a  little  farther  down.  This  process  was 
continuous  during  a  very  long  period.  The  result  was  that  at 
the  time  of  the  advance  of  the  ice  there  was  a  moderately  thick 
blanket  of  this  soil-stuff  mantling  the  whole  Ftate,  but  thicker 
in  some  portions  than  in  others  for  the  r^^asons  given.  The 
conditions  may  be  fairly  well  understood  by  an  examination  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  the  part  never  covered  by 
the  ice  and  therefore  a  region  in  which  the  decay  of  the  rocks, 
the  work  of  the  streams  and  the  accumulation  of  soil-stuff  has 
not  been  interrupted.  The  complete  sway  of  the  streams  is 
at  once  recognized.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  is  in  op- 
eration. There  is  an  entire  absence  of  lakes  and  an  almost 
e]itire  absence  of  swamps.     The  soils  are  more  largely  local  in 
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Origin.  The  Diaterinl  has  l)eon  sortod  hy  water  and  the  fineF 
material  cj<rri(d  to  lower  levels  and  in  part  ont  of  the  state. 
The  topogfraphy  also  i»  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  atate  Sharp  ridges  sep- 
arate the  valleys  while  symmetrical  mounds  ptid  hills  abound. 
The  region  has  a  much  stronger  and  sharper  relief  than  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  state- 

With  some  differences  duo  mainlv  to  the  different  types  of 
rock  in  the  different  sections  of  the  state  the  whole  state  pre- 
sented essentially  the  same  appearance  at  a  time  just  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  ice-sheet.* 

The  direction  of  the  advance  of  the  ice  in  Wisconsin  was 
mainly  from  north-east  to  south-west*  In  the  east  central  por- 
tion of  the  state  the  movement  was  more  westerly  than  south- 
erly while  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  st^te,  in  Douglas 
and  Burnett  counties  the  movement  was  to  the  south-west 

In  its  movement  over  the  country  the  ice-sheet  (several  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness)  carried  the  material  which  it  trans- 
ported partly  in  front  of  it  and  partly  beneath*  As  it  pushed 
forward  it  plowed  up  the  loose  blanket  of  soil  already  spoken 
of  and  carried  a  portion  of  it  forward  as  a  high  irregular  ridge 
along  the  ice  front.  At  the  same  time  it  overrode  the  rest  of 
the  soil.  This  overridden  portion,  however,  was  in  large  part 
dragged  alonp^  under  the  ice.  Some  of  it  moved  nearly  as  fast 
as  the  ice,  some  more  slowly  and  some  perhaps  not  at  all. 

This  differential  movement  of  the  soil  blanket  necessarily 
resulted  in  much  mixing  of  the  different  materials,  besides 
which  there  was  added  to  the  older  accumulations,  fresh  por- 
tions groimd  off  from  the  rocks  over  which  the  ice  was  passing. 
The  whole  mass,  new  and  old  was  ground  together  and  trans- 
ported bodily  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

On  the  final  retreat  of  the  ice,  that  portion  of  the  material 
that  had  been  carried  in  front  of  the  ice  was  left  as  a  high 
irregular  ridge,  the  terminal  moraine,  markinqr  the  haltiu"" 
place  of  the  ice  The  portion  dragged  along  under  the  ice  was 
left  as  a  thicker  or  thinner  blanket  of  till  over  the  entire  por- 
tion of  the  state  covered  by  the  ice. 

This  soil  blanket  differs  in  some  important  particulars  from 


♦  This  article  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  cause  or  duration  of 
the  ice-age  but  takes  cognisance  oraly  of  the  effects  of  the  movement 
of  the  ice  and  its  effects  on  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  soil. 
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that  duo  to  water  transport  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  lack  of  sorting,  or  a  complete  mixing  and  kneading 
top^ether  of  the  most  diverse  soil  material.  The  unevenness  of 
the  deposit  is  another  characteristic.  The  deposit  varies  greatly 
in  thickness,  being  generally  thicker  in  valleys  and  thinner  on 
hills.  To  this  statement  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 
The  material  pushed  in  front  of  the  ice  was  quite  as  likely  to 
be  left  on  hills  as  in  valleys,  so  that  some  of  the  thickest  de- 
posits of  glacial  drift  are  upon  the  higher  grounds.  In  a  meas- 
ure the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  material  carried  along  under 
the  ice.  It  sometimes  filled  valleys  and  sometimes  was  swept 
almost  entirely  out  of  them.  In  some  places  notably  in  the 
counties  of  Dane  and  Jefferson  this  sub-glacial  material  was 
deposited  in  the  form  of  oval  rounded  hills.  (Drumlins.)  In 
general  the  region  over  which  the  ice  passed  is  marked  by  a 
smooth  sweeping  topography  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
sharper  relief  of  the  non-glacial  portion. 

Projecting  knobs  and  hills  were  cut  down,  sharp  ridges 
rounded,  valleys  filled  and  the  entire  pre-glacial  drainage  sys- 
tem obliterated. 

The  irregular  surface  left  by  the  ice  on  its  retreat  allowed 
the  acciunulation  of  water  in  the  countless  lakes  and  swamps 
which  to-dav  characterize  the  region  once  ice-covered.  A  new 
system  of  drainage  is  slowly  establishing  itself  and  the  hetero- 
geneous deposits  made  by  the  ice  are  slowiy  being  worked  over 
by  the  water  and  will  in  time  all  be  carried  to  lower  levels  and 
made  into  stratified  deposits. 

The  general  result  of  the  ice  invasion,  so  far  as  the  soil  is 
concerned,  then  appears  to  be  that  over  about  three  fourths  of 
the  state  there  was  a  bodily  transfer  of  soil  accompanied  by  a 
very  thorough  mixing  and  kneading  of  the  same  and  also  con- 
siderable additions  of  fresh  material  ground  off  from  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  rocky  surface  over  which  the  ice  moved. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  soil  is  uniform  in  character 
over  the  region  mentioned.  The  grinding  and  mixing  were  in- 
deed thorough,  but  where  the  ice  found  a  large  area  of  clay  for 
example  it  usually  incorporated  into  it  some  of  the  material 
brought  from  farther  north,  and  carried  from  it  some  of  the 
clav  to  be  mixed  with  whatever  lay  in  its  course  farther  south. 
In  other  words  the  uniformity  produced  w^as  relative,  not  ab- 
solute. 
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Mention  has  been  made  in  this  article  of  the  swainps  in  somQ 
parts  of  the  state.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  excellent  farming  land  that  results  fiom  the  filling 
up  and  draining  of  these  swamps.  Most  of  them  were  for- 
merly lakes.  By  the  washing  in  of  silt  from  tlic»  higher  ground 
and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  (and  in  some  cases 
marl  also)  the  lakes  are  gradually  changed  to  swamps  or 
marshes  and  then  to  firm  meadows  and  finally  to  good  cultiva- 
ble land.  • 

The  soil  of  such  old  lake  beds  is  usually  deep  and  excep- 
tionally fertile  unless  the  vegetable  accumulation  is  in  the  form 
of  peat.  A  peat  swamp  does  not  constitute  a  good  foundation 
for  farming  land.  If  there  is  not  mixed  with  the  peat  con- 
siderable silt  or  vegetable  matter  more  decayed  than  the  peat, 
the  resulting  soil  will  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  the 
farmer  under  present  modes  of  treatment  of  such  soils. 

In  other  words  the  soil  resulting  from  the  filling  up  of 
swamps  may  be  said  to  vary  inversely  in  value  with  the  quality 
of  the  peat.  The  poorer  the  peat  the  better  the  soil.  The  bast 
soils  result  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  peat.  The  great 
durability  and  lasting  fertility  of  these  soils  make  them  very 
desirable  lands. 

Somewhat  related  to  these  lands  in  general  cliaracter  are  cer- 
tain valley  lands  or  river  plains  lying  along  the  courses  of 
streams. 

These  are  built-up  lands  composed  of  the  silt  of  the  streams 
and  more  or  less  vegetable  matter  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  country  through  which  the  stream  flows.  Such  lands 
are  least  valuable  along  the  course  of  streams  carrying  sand  in 
considerable  amount.  The  soij  in  such  cases  is  often  rich  when 
first  cultivated  but  does  not  usually  retain  its  fertility  long. 
The  presence  of  so  much  sand  makes  the  soil  very  Dorou?  and 
the  vegetable  matter  oxydizes  rapidly  with  a  corresponding  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
stream  carries  only  fine  silt  the  valley  deposit  will  be  of  much 
the  same  quality  as  the  swamp  deposit  previously  mentioned 
and  the  land  will  possess  high  and  ^lasting  fertility. 

In  this  connection  a  common  feature  of  some  practical  im- 
portance mav  be  noted.  The  character  of  the  deposit  made  by 
a  stream  is  often  found  to  be  etntirelv  different  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream.     The  distinction  is  often  sharp  and  clearly 

25— L, 
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dofiiud  Clayey  deposits  may  characterize  one  bank  of  the 
streaiii  and  sandy  deposits  the  other.  Sometimes  glacial  drift 
or  boulder  clay  occupies  one  side  and  sandy  deposits  the  other. 
The  point  is  that  the  soil  conditions  found  by  an  examination 
of  one  side  of  a  stream  are  frequently  very  unlike  those  exist- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  same  stream.  The  foregoing  re- 
marks apply  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  those  portions  of  streams 
along  which  deposition  by  the  stream  has  taken  place,  that  is 
to  tlie  parts  of  the  stream  in  which  the  flow  either  is  or  has 
IxH^n  sluggish. 

ClilMATE. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  great  lakes,  the  climate  of 
Wisconsin  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  other  states  of  the 
same  latitude  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  mean  temperature 
for  Jan.  is  about  12.8°  F.  above  zero  at  Bayfield,  15.5°  above 
zero  at  La  Crosse  and  19  3°  above  zero  at  ^Milwaukee.  For 
July  the  mean  temperature  is  67°  at  Bayfield,  73°  at 
La  Crosse,  and  09°  at  Milwaukee.  This  indicates  that  the 
climate  along  the  lake  shore  is  cooler  in  siunmer  and  warmer 
in  winter  than  at  interior  points  of  the  same  latitude.  The 
maximum  temperature  for  the  state  ranges  between  90°  and 
95°  seldom  exceeding  100°  while  the  minimum  temperature 
ranges  between  10°  above  and  25°  below  zero  and  at  very 
rare  int<'r\'als  exceeds  40°  below  zero  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  state. 

Rainfall.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  31  inches  and  is  qaiite 
evenly  distributed  over  the  state,  being  slightly  greater  along 
the  shores  of  J^ake  Michigan  than  in  those  sections  of  the 
stato  farther  west.  The  precipitation  is  greater  between  July 
and  Octol>er  than  at  any  other  sea^son  of  the  year.  Thunder- 
stonng  are  frequent  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  air  is  dry 
and  clear;  the  snoAV-fall  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is 
g(nierally  lieavy  while  in  the  southern  part  it  is  comparatively 
lidit. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  WISCONSIN. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Location,  Area,  etc.  The  state  lies  between  42^  30'  and 
47°  3'  north  latitude  and  86^  49'  and  92^  54  west  longitude, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  56,040  square  miles,  of  which  about 
1.590  8(iuare  miles  are  covered  with  water.  Of  the  total  area 
over  60  per  cent  or  about  37,000  square  imles  are  yet  unim- 
proved. This  means  that  tJie  State  of  Wisconsin  can  as 
convenientjly  furnish  homes  for  1,388,000  families  or  6,686,000 
])eople  as  it  is  now  furnishing  homes  for  462,814  families  or 
2,228,949  people,  and  the  wealth  of  the  State  could  thereby 
be  increased  three  fold.  More  than  this,  when  the  farmers 
of  the  state  recognize  as  they  do  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
and  as  they  are  beginning  to  do  in  Wisconsin,  that  more  wealth 
can  be  produced  by  intensive  rather  than  extensive  farming; 
when  capital  recognizes  that  in  no  other  state  is  there  so  prom- 
ising a  field  for  the  development  of  water  powers  for  manufact- 
uring, transportation,  and  lighting  purposes;  when  our  excel- 
lent facilities  for  water  and  railroad  transportation  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  products  are  considered;  they  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  Wisconsin 
will  support  and  the  industrial  possibilities  the  state  affords 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 

No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  with 
equal  cultivation  and  fertilization,  no  state  is  more  productive, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  state  of  Maine  produces  more  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  per  acre  than  Wisconsin  or  any 
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of  the  surrounding  states.  New  Hampshire,  Vennont,  or  Mas- 
sachusetts produces  more  tobacco  per  acre  than  Wisconsin. 
Yet  when  it  is  considered  that  Maine  has  but  about  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  of  com  in  every  forty  acres  in  farms  to  Wisconsin's 
three  acres  for  every  forty  acres  in  f anns ;  that  for  every  forty 
acres  in  farms  in  Maine,  there  is  only  one-fourth  acre  of  wheat 
while  Wisconsin  has  three-fourths;  that  for  every  forty  acres 
in  farms  in  Vermont  there  is  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  an 
acre  of  tobacco  while  Wisconsin  has  one-twelfth  of  an  acre,  the 
conclusion  can  ea;jily  be  drawTi  that  the  greater  productiveness 
of  ilaine  and  Vic<rmont  for  these  crops  is  largely  due  to  fertil- 
ization and  cultivation. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusicm  as  to  the  n^lative  stand- 
ino^  of  Wisconsin  as  an  agricultural  state,  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared  and  those  states  which  are,  in  the  main, 
scbjected  to  similar  climatic  conditions  and  similar  methods 
of  fanning  have  l)cen  selected  for  comparison. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  number  of  bushels  of 
grain  and  amount  of  hay  and  tobacco  produced  per  acre,  based 
upon  the  amount  produced  for  the  years  1896-1005  inclusive, 
for  all  the  states  located  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  to- 
gether with  the  average  amount  produced  per  acre  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period. 
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Michigan 

13.8 

24.5 

15.5 

1.33 

709 

Ohio 

74.6 

34.7 

13.8 

31.8 

26.7 

16.1 

16.9 

1.36 

8-6 

iDdiana  

72.7 

33.9 

12.2 

31 

24.6 

13.9 

16.7 

1.38 

615 

Illinois 

80.1 

34.5 

12.2 

32.5 

26.9 

16.6 

14.7 

1.36 

635 

Misfiouri 

7.1 

27  5 

12.7 

22.5 

19.8 

13.9 

15 

7.8 

1.33 

670 

Iowa    

80.8 
73.7 

32.4 
22 

14.2 
13.7 

31 
23.9 

25.6 
19.6 

17.6 
13.4 

15.3 
•12.7 

11.4 

8. 

1.58 
1.45 

Kansas 

Nebraska    

83.1 

28 

15.4 

27.9 

24.1 

16  6 

15.4 

10  2 

1.61 

S  Dakota 

81.3 
94.3 

25.8 
22.6 

11.1 
12.1 

30.4 
26.1 

25 
33.5 

15.9 
14.9 

tii.i' 

11.2 
11.6 

1.34 
1.48 

N.  Dakota 

Minnesota 

86.6 

29.1 

13.3 

33.3 

26.4 

18.7 

14.7 

11.3 

1.67 

Wisconsin  , 

92.3 
75.4 

33.2 
25.2 

15.7 
13.5 

34.9 
1i9.6 

28.9 
25.1 

16.1 
15.4 

15  3 
18.1 

13. 
11.2 

1.53 
1.47 

1,349 

Average  for  United  btates 

797 

•Average  for'years  1901-1905  inclusive, 
t  Averages  for  the  years  1991-1901  incta^iive. 
'HAverage  for  the  years  19JO-1901  inclusive. 
*'  For  the  year  1905  only .    No  Ugures  fur  other  years  obtainable 


In  this  table  a  comparison  of  the  total  amount  of  products 
produced  in  each  state  has  not  been  attempted,  because  a 
knowledge  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil  could    not   thus   be 
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obtained.  The  fact  that  one  state  with  an  area  of  one-hundred 
thousand  square  miles  produces  one  and  one-haif  times  as 
much  corn  as  a  state  having  an  area  of  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  does  not  indicate  by  any  means  that  the  soil  of  the  larger 
state  is  any  more  productive  than  the  soil  of  the  smaller  or 
vice  versa.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  for  various  crops,  the  average  amount  pro- 
duced per  acre  must  be  known.  Even  this  knowledge  will  not 
be  absolute  because  the  amount  any  soil  will  yield  depends 
very  largely  on  cultivation,  climate,  method  of  farming,  etc. 
Yet,  as  stated  above,  by  taking  those  states  having  similar  con- 
ditions in  these  respects,  definite  conclusions  may  be  deducted. 

The  following  tables  show  that  in  two  essential  points,  produc- 
tion per  acre  and  earnings  per  acre,  Wisconsin  leads  all  the 
stat'3S  that  have  large  areas  of  undeveloped  agricultural  lands. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  average  about  the  same  \i\ 
earnings  per  acre  as  Wisconsin,  while  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  fall  below  the  Wisconsin  average  in 
earnings.  In  six  of  the  nine  commodities  mentioned  Wiscon- 
sin is  materially  above  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  earnings. 

But  Wisconsin,  by  reason  of  her  diversified  industries 
makes  a  better  showing  still  when  all  farm  products  are  in- 
cluded in  the  computation.  The  federal  census  returns  fur- 
nish tb?  basis  for  such  a  computation  for  the  year  1899,  in 
which  all  farm  products  inclusive  of  live  stock,  butter,  cheest^ 
milk,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  everything  sold  from 
the  farm  is  included  in  the  value  of  the  farm  products  and  the 
acreage  of  cultivated  land  is  given.  By  arranging  the  manu- 
facturing states  and  the  agricultural  states  in  groups,  as  in  the 
two  tables  following,  the  value  of  a  home  market  to  the  far- 
mer is  made  apparent.  Earnings  per  acre  advance  in  due 
proportion  with  the  number  of  factories  and  wage-earners  and 
the  amount  of  money  paid  out  in  wages.  The  table  on  pa^e 
379  shows  the  influence  of  the  manufacturing  industries  on  the 
prices  paid  for  specific  crops;  the  next  table,  the  earnings  per 
acre  from  all  farm  products. 
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PROM  CENSU3  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  1899. 
Average  •arning  per  acre  by  groups  of  states. 


Total  Talne  of 
farm  products 

Total  crop 
average. 

Earnings 
per  acre. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Michigan 

9146,547,681 
204.450,196 
345,649.611 
157,445.713 

863,411,528 
161,217,804 
64,252,481 
66,062,418 

209.885,512 
162,686,386 
64,252,494 
66.082,419 

8,092.013 
11,407,798 
20,865,406 

8.270,127 

22,170.704 
15,199,962 
7,821,875 
8,848,734 

18,394,271 
15,153,953 
7,821,875 
8,848,734 

$18  10 

17  88 
16  51 

18  71 

16  48 
10  65 
820 
7  41 

10  92 
10  72 
830 
7  41 

^ 

Indiana 

Illinois   

$17  79 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

10  60 

Mlonesota 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dalcota 

Kansas 

^ 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakola 

9  32 

The  following  table  shows  the  averai^e  eariiings  per  acre  for 
the  years  1896-1905  inclusive,  received  for  the  various  crops  in- 
dicated, except  for  flax  and  tobacco.  The  prices  for  flax  is  for 
the  year  1905.  For  tobacco  the  average  for  the  years  1900-1905 
inclusive. 


State. 


Michigan 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

8.  Dakota 

N.  Dakota 

M  innesoto 

Wisconsin.., 

Average  for  U.  S 


Pota- 
toes. 


$31.06 
36.92 
84.15 
89.26 
34.96 
90.52 
37.72 
31.90 
30.10 
33.77 
30.56 
39.09 


43.31 


Com. 


112.91 
12.61 
10.1^2 
10.99 
9.01 
0.26 
6.80 
7.50 
7.73 
8.44 

8. as 

12.03 
9.1.-J 


§ 


Oats. 


110.56 
10.70 
7.31 
9.44 
8.54 
8.97 
8.60 
B.9S 
6.70 
7.51 
8.80 
11.10 


119.70 

i  9.93 

1  8.00 

8.36 

I  G.03 

I  7.11 

6.44 

6.41 

7.43 

7.68  I 

8.03 

9.15 


9.35 


z-  i  «^- 


$11.80 
12.25 
11.60 
11.54 
9.15 
8.47 
5  72 
7.21 
7..i7 
7.46 
8.65 
11.91 


8.34  ,  10.35 


17.30 
8.79 
7.01 
8.46 
7.50 
7.46 
6.24 
6  41 
6.45 
6.32 
8.29 
7.93 


8.10 


$7.17 
9.75 
9.81 
9.41 

10.09 
9.27 
9  61 
9.55 

'7.12 

7.87 
8.17 


8.58 


Flax. 


$6.79 
9.80 
6.64 
8.98 
9.30 
9.74 
9.71 

11.8;j 


Hay. 


$11.64 
11.61 
10.81 
10.78 
8.96 
8.47 
6.19 
6.42 
5.0* 
5.r8 
8.56 
11.55 


9.45     1154 


To- 
bacco. 


$52.98 
64  27 
50.09 
40.28 
69.78 


104.82 
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The  figures  in  the  above  tebles  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  based  upon  an  average 
for  the  years,  1896-1905  inclusive,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
In  the  production  of  potatoes,  Wisconsin  stands  second  to 
none  except  Kcrth  Dakota  and  produces  about  18  bu.  per  acre 
more  than,  the  average  for  the  United  States.  It  stands  fourth 
in  the  production  of  corn  and  produces  8  bu.  per  acre  more 
than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of 
wheats  it  stands  first  and  produces  over  2  bu.  per  acre  more 
than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  In  oat  production  it 
is  only  equaled  by  Ohio  and  produces  over  5  bu.  per  acre  more 
than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of 
barley  it  excells  all  other  states  in  this  list  and  produces  about 
4  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
It  stands  sixth  in  the  production  of  rye  and  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  average  production  for  the  United  States,  In  the 
produetion  of  buckwheat  it  stands  about  fourth  and  produces 
ne^arly  3  bu.  less  than  the  average  for  the  United  States,  while 
in  tobacco  it  exceeds  the  average  for  the  United  States  by  over 
500  Iba  and  734  lbs.  per  acre  more  than  any  other  state  in  this 
group.     In  the  production  of  hay  it  is  better  than  the  average. 

The  character  and  amount  of  agricultural  products  of  a  state 
are  indicative  of  what  it  can  be  made  to  do  in  the  production  of 
live  stock.  Of  the  above  states,  Wisconsin  stands  seventh  in 
the  number  and  value  of  horses  and  mules,  first  in  milch  cows, 
sixth  in  other  cattje,  fourth  in  sheep^  and  seventh  in  swine. 
This  indicates  that  under  present  conditions  Wisconsin  is  up 
to  the  average  cf  the  other  states  of  this  group  in  the  produc- 
tion of  horses,  mules  and  swine  and  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  in  the  production  of  sheep,  milch  cows,  and  other 
cattle.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
milch  cows  in  Wisconsin  than  in  Iowa,  but  it  does  mean  that 
Wisconsin  is  supporting  a  larger  number  of  cows  per  acre  of 
farm  lands  than  any  other  state  in  this  group.  Its  rank  as 
to  the  other  kinds  of  live  stock  is  ascertained  in  this  same  way. 

MANUFACTUBING. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  having 
an  output  of  $500  or  over  increased  from  7,841  to  8,558,  or 
9.1    per   cent    from    the    year    1900    to    1905.     The     amount 
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of  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  increased  from 
$286,060,566  to  $416,447,051  or  45.6  per  cent.  The  nmnber 
of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  increased  from  10,480  to  14,220 
or  35.7  and  the  salaHes  paid  increased  from  $10,492,562  to 
$15,498,232  or  47.7  per  cent.  The  number  of  wage-earners 
increased  from  137.525  to  151,391  or  10.1  per  cent,  and  the 
total  wages  paid  incr^ed  from  $55,695,816  to  $71,471,805 
or  28  3  per  cent.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  of  these  estab- 
Ushments  increased  from  $31,871,426  to  $45,674,156  or 
43.3  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  materials  used  increased  from 
$185,695,393  to  $227,255,092  or  22.4  per  cent,  while  the 
•value  of  products  including  custom  work  and  repairing  in- 
creased from  $326,752,878  to  $411,139,681  or  25.8  per  cent. 
Those  establishments  having  an  output/  of  less  than  $500  an- 
nually are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  such  industriej  as  hand 
trades,  building  trades,  dress  making,  custom  millinery,  cus- 
tom sawing  and  grinding,  cobbling  and  blacksmithing.  These 
do  not  form  a  part  of  our  sugar  factory  system  proper. 

In  the  production  of  beet  sugar  Wisconsin  probably  ranks 
third  producing  about  21,000  tons  in  1906,  while 
in  the  census  of  1900  no  production  of  beet  sugar  is  re- 
ported. Several  small  sugar  plants  had  been  built  prior 
to  that  date  but  all  had  failed,  because  of  poor  manage- 
ment, lack  of  capital,  and  insufficient  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  in  one  case,  defective  machinery.  Since  1900  four 
factories  have  been  built  within  the  state  and  one  across 
the  boundary  line  in  Menominee,  Michigan,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $3,700,000,  and  a  total  capacity  of  about  3,500  tons. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  beets  used  in  the  Menominee  factory 
are  grown  in  Wisconsin,  making  it  practically  a  Wisconsin 
factory.,  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  this  industry,  Wis- 
consin is  destined  to  soon  take  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.  The  soil  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  state  is  well 
adapted  to  beet  culture  and  with  proper  cultivation  a  good 
crop  is  always  assured.  The  amount  raised  per  acre  varies 
from  seven  to  thirty  tons,  and  averaged  17.37  tons  for  eleven 
seasons  in  which  beets  were  grown  on  the  Univei'sity  farm  at 
Madison.  The  average  returns  per  acre  to  the  farmers  of  tlie 
state  who  have  grown  sugar  beets  amount  to  about  $65  dear 
of  all  expenses.  It  is  tho  only  crop  grown  by  the  farmers 
upon  which  the  price  is  fixed  before  it  is  grown,  and  for  which 
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the  producer  is  reasonably  sure  of  what  the  returns  will  be  in 
advance  of  harvest  time.  This  element  of  certainty  is  a 
leading  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry.  This 
crop  is  hard  on  the  soil,  but  by  rotating  it  with  oats,  com  and 
tobacco  or  wheat,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  materially  im- 
paired. 

DAIRYING. 

Wisconsin  leads  all  other  states  in  the  number  of  cheese,* 
butter,  and  condensed-milk  factories.  From  1890  to  1900 
these  factories  increased  from  906  to  2,018,  or  more  than 
boubled.  The  state  Dairy  and  Food  commissioner  reports  that 
there  are  over  1,600  cheese  factories  and  about  1,300  cream- 
eries and  skimming  stations  in  the  state  at  the  present  time. 
]Measured  according  to  product,  Wisconsin  produces  more  cheese 
butter  and  condensed  milk  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Its  output  of  these  products  is  1-6  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States,  twice  as  much  as  the  combined  output  of  all 
the  New  England  States,  one-half  as  much  as  the  total  pro- 
duced in  Xew  York,  Kew  Jersc^y,  Pennsylvania,  DeJ aware 
and  Maryland,  one-half  as  much  as  is  produced  in  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  one  and  one- 
tenth  times  as  much  as  is  produced  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washingtmi,  Oregon,  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  ^Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona. 

The  census  for  1900  shows  that  W^isconsin  produced  cheese, 
butter  and  condensed  milk  to  the  amount.of  $50,393,016  from 
998,397  cow^s,  or  an  average  of  over  $50  per  head,  while  the 
a\crage  for  the  United  Staters  is  only  $35  per  head.  This  in- 
cludes the  amount  of  these  products  produced  on  farms  as 
well  as  in  factories. 

From  1900  to  1905  the  amount  of  cheese  manufactured  in 
the  state  increased  from  60,000,000  pounds  to  110,000,000 
pounds,  or  83Vf{  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  amount 
of  butter  produced  on  the  farms  and  in  the  creameries  in- 
creased from  80,000,000  to  123,000,000  pounds,  or  53%  per 
cent.  This  remarkable  grow^th  of  the  dairy  industry  is  partly 
duo  to  increased  production  in  the  older  dairy  counties,  but 
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more  particularly  to  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  the  in- 
dustry in  eoimties  in  the  central  and  northern  sections  of  the 
state  and  in  counties  where  cheese  and  butter  making  were 
comparatively  unknown  at  the  b^inning  of  the  period.  Six 
years  ago  there  were  but  few  factories  in  centraj  and  northern 
Wisconsin;  now  Waupaca,  Shawano,  Clark,  Wood,  Marathon, 
Portage,  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Barron,  Polk, 
Bumetto,  Brown,  Oconto,  and  Marinette  may  be  classed  as 
dairy  counties  owing  to  the  importance  that  cheese  and  butter 
making  have  assumed  in  their  industrial  economy.  Other 
northern  counties,  such  as  Price,  Ashland,  Douglas,  Sawyer, 
Washburn,  Rusk,  Oneida,  Vilas  and  Iron  already  are  prepar- 
in«r  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  neighboring  shires  before 
named  and  another  decade  will  see  the  dairy  industry  firmly 
established  there. 

Every  recognized  authority  on  dairying  who  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  northern  Wisconsin  counties  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  day  would  come  when  that  section  of  the 
state  would  be  recoanized  as  the  greatest  cheese  section  in  the 
United  States.  The  cool  nights  of  the  summer  months,  the 
pure  water  of  the  celebrated  Wisconsin  lake  region,  and  last, 
but  most  important,  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  famous  '^grass- 
land" region  of  the  state,  all  contribute  to  make  this  the  ideal 
dairy  section.  For  twentv-five  years  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  dean 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  and  former  Gov.  W. 
13.  Hoard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  an  authority  on 
dairying  who  lias  an  international  reputation,  have  been  firm 
in  the  opinion,  frequently  expressed,  that  all  of  the  conditions 
that  are  required  for  successful  dairying,  and  for  cheese  mak- 
ing in  particular  are  to  be  found  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

THE  WISCONSIN  ^'grassland"  section. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  while  Wisconsin  was  still  a 
territory,  the  lumbermen  found  their  way  into  northern  Wis- 
consin. As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  '*tote"  tame 
hay  to  their  logging  camps  to  feed  their  stock  they  began  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  the  volunteer  grasses  that  have  made  north- 
em  Wisconsin  the  famous  '^'grassland"  section  of  the  north- 
west. It  was  first  noticed  that  the  logring  roads  and  "tote'' 
roads,  over  wliicli   supplies  were  hauled  to  camps,  would   in 
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Eummer  be  covered  with  rank  growths  of  timothy.  This 
prompted  some  of  the  lumbermen  to  clear  tracts  upon  which 
they  scattered  grass  seed  and  the  resulting  crop  of  hay  was  in 
every  case  surprising. 

At  the  present  time  the  consequences  of  that  early  seeding 
are  everywhere  apparent.  There  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  wild  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  volunteer 
grasses,  timothy,,  alsike,  red  and  white  clover,  and  Kentucky 
blue-grass  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  an  opening  where 
the  sun  can  shine  upon  the  ground.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  burned  over  lands,  miles  from  any  human  habitation 
and  from  roads  as  well,  upon  which  patches  of  clover  or  tim- 
othy may  be  found  in  openings  where  the  brush  has  not  yet 
shut  out  the  sun.  White  clover  is  found  by  the  road  sides, 
in  the  village  streets,  in  pastures  where  it  has  fought  for  a 
place  among  the  cultivated  grasses.  It  runs  out  lawn  grass  in 
the  villages  and  cities;  it  has  been  known  to  grow  over  and 
cover  gravel  walks ;  it  is  believed  by  manjr  residents  of  that  sec- 
tion that  even  the  pernicious  dandelion  will  never  be  able  to 
invade  the  territory  where  the  white  clover  reigns. 

In  some  parts  of  the  grassland  section  alsike  clover  is  al- 
most as  persistxnt  as  white  clover,  and  the  two  make  good  pas- 
turage for  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  burned  and  cut  over  lands. 
Experiments  are  now  being  made  in  fattening  stock  for  market 
on  these  lands.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  are  shipped  from  the 
Montana  ranges  in  the  spring  to  the  northern  Wisconsin  tracts, 
to  he  marketed  in  the  fall  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Cattle, 
known  as  "feeders,"  are  bought  in  St.  Paul  and  allowed  to 
graze  upon  the  wild  lands  where  they  find  abundant  pasturage. 
Where  these  experiments  have  been  properly  managed  they 
have  rv^sulted  successfully. 

OPENINGS  FOR  INVESTEMENT  OP  CAPITAL. 

About  1-40  of  the  wool  and  1-50  of  the  woolen  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  are  produced  in  Wisconsin.  This 
would  indicate  that  this  state  is  a  fair  field  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  wollen  goods.  The,  same  Is  true  of  the  wheat  flour  and 
the  meat  packing  industries.  Wisconsin  produces  about  1-12 
the  wheat  of  the  United  States  and  less  than  1-20  of  the  flour, 
while  it  produces  1-30  of  the  live  stock  and  1-50  of  the  pack- 
ing-house products. 
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In  tho  canning  and  preserving  indnstry  Wisconsin  is  be- 
low the  average.  The  value  of  these  products  in  this  stale 
is  less  than  $1,000,000  while  it  exceeds  $45,379,000  in  the 
United  States.  Wisconsin's  products  in  this  line  of  industries 
come  wholly  under  the  head  of  "canned  vegetables."'  The 
abundance  with  which  vegetables,  apples,  and  berries  of  all 
kinds  can  be  grown  in  this  state  would  indicate  that  capital 
could  very  profitably  be  invested  in  further  developing  the  can- 
ning industry. 

The  manufacture  of  potato  starch  offers  another  opening  for 
the  investment  of  capital.  Maine  stands  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article,  Minnesota  second  and  Wisconsin  third, 
while  the  latter  produces  more  potatoes  than  both  Maine  and 
Minnesota  combined. 

The  tobacco  industry  affords  another  opportunity  for  the 
investment  of  capital.  In  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  this 
state  ranks  sixth,  and  eighth  in  the  amount  of  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes produced  and  twelfth  in  the  amount  of  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco  manufactured.  In  the  production  of  these  pre- 
pared tobaccoes  the  manufacturers  of  the  state  consume  about 
seven  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco,  while  the  state  produces 
over  fifty  million  pounds  annually.  This  means  that  about 
fortv-three  million  pounds  of  raw  material  are  annually  shipped 
out  of  the  state  that  could  very  profitably  be  manufactured 
within  its  borders. 

Another  illustration  of  what  could  be  accomplished  along 
this  lino  is  offered  in  the  leather  industry.  Wisconsin  stands 
third  in  its  value  of  leather,  (tanned,  curried  and  finished,) 
while  it  ranks  fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens, 
and  tenth  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

In  lumber  and  planing-mill  products  Wisconsin  leads  all 
other  states.  This,  in  itself,  affords  a  much  larger  field  for 
tlio  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  commodities  in  which 
lunibor  is  the  principal  material  used,  than  is  yet  utilized  in 
the  state. 

The  state  affords  a  fruitful  field  for  the  curing  and  packing 
of  fresli-water  fish. 
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PORTLAND    CEMENT. 

An  industry  that  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  becoine 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  state  is  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement.  The  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  quality  of  this  cement  are  marl  and  clay,  and  to  make 
these  materials  available  the  percentage  of  magnsia  in  the  two 
when  mixed  must  be  as  low  as  possible,  and,  in  any  event, 
it  must  be  below  4  per  cent.  The  clays  perf erred  are  those 
that  run  high  in  silica  and  aluminum  and  low  in  magnesia 
and  iron  oxide;  the  marl  is  principally  valuablv;  for  its  lime. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  limestones  carry  too  high 
a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  iron  oxides  they  could  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  marl,  but  there  are  few  known  deposits  of 
limestone  in  this  country  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Marl  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  caused  by  chemical  action  in 
lake  water.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found  to  contain 
marine  shells  it  has  been  popularlv  supposed  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  decomposed  shells,  but  this  is  an  error..  The  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  state  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities  of  marl  in  the  lake  beds  and 
the  dry  beds  of  old  lakes,  now  swamps  and  marshes,  in  the 
northeastern,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state  There 
are  also  known  to  he  large  deposits  of  the  quality  of  clay  re- 
quired bv  this  industry.  The  kaolin  clays  of  the*  central  part 
of  the  state  are  admirably  adopted  for  use  in  making  Portland 
•cement  and  there  are  other  deposits  that  fill  a.ll  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry.  Whilo  a  detailed  survey  has  not  yet 
br^on  made  in  the  state  to  ascertain  the  approximate  quantity 
"of  marls  and  clays  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  quality  of  Portland  cement,  enough  has  been  done  in 
this  line  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  practically  inexhaustible. 

Cheap  fuel  is  required  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  and 
cheap  power  is  another  essential.  While  Wisconsin  has  no 
coal  mines,  the  quality  of  coal  needed  for  fuel  can  be  shipped 
by  water  to  any  of  our  lake  ports.  Again,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  peat  bog  in  the  state  that  can  be  converted  into  gas 
at  a  trifling  cost  and  used  for  heating  the  furnaces,  while  the 
near  proximity  of  water  powders  affords  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure the  cheapest  power  in  the  world  for  driving  the  machinery 
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of  tho  plants.  Already  tlio  transmission  of  electricity  from 
central  water  power  plants  has  become  so  common  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  this  pliaso  of  tho  subject  as  a  problem. 

Wisconsin  consumes  approximately  1,500,000  barrels  of 
Portland  cement  a  year  and  the  demand  is  increasinj^  at  a  rapid 
rate.  With  the  decadence  of  the  lumber  industry  the  Portland 
cement  industry  is  assuming  enonnous  proportions,  cement  be- 
h\fr  used  as  a  substitute  for  lumber  and  stone  in  all  classes 
of  buildings,  bridges,  viaducts,  subways,  darns,  and  in  canal 
construction.  With  cheap  raw  materials,  cheap  oower,  and 
cheap  fuel,  Portland  cement  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply 
in  Wisconsin  as  in  any  state  in  tho  Union.  Tho  freight  on  a 
barrel  of  cement  from  Pennsylvania,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
product  is  manufactured,  is  70  cents,  and  the  saving  on  freight 
alone  would  pay  an  enormous  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of 
a  Wisconsin  factory.  It  would  take  five  factories,  each  of  a 
1,000  barrel  daily  capacity  to  supply  the  local  demand  alone, 
and  the  annual  increase  in  the  demand  w'ill  furnish  a  market 
for  the  product  of  a  new  factory  every  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Wisconsin  in  some  cases 
the  tw^o  raw  materials,  mail  and  clay,  are  found  side  by  side. 
This  is  true  of  those  materials  at  the  site  of  a  plant  to  be  built 
the  coming  year  near  Portage,  in  Columbia  countv.  The  marl 
lies  in  the  bed  of  a  lake;  the  clav  is  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
same  lake.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large  peat  bog 
near  the  factory  site  that  will  be  converted  into  producer  gas 
with  which  to  heat  the  furnaces  w^here  the  cement  clinkers  are 
burned.  Power  will  be  transmitted  from  a  near  by  water 
power  where  electricity  will  be  generated  and  sold  to  customers. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  Portland  cement  industry  has  been 
developed  to  enormous  proportions,  there  is  little  clay  that  can 
be  used  for  its  manufacture  and  the  necessary  supply  is  shipped 
from  Ohio.  This  fact  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  how  fa- 
vorably Wisconsin  is  situated  for  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

In  other  industries,  Wisconsin  ranks  as  follows: — third  in 
the  production  of  shin.Q:lcs,  tenth  in  clay  products,  fifth  in  pa- 
per and  pulp,  twelfth  in  value  of  newspaper  products  such  as 
subscriptions,  sales  and  advertising,  tenth  in  value  of  iron  and 
steel  products  and  products  of  blast  funiaees,  ninth  in  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills,  third  in  the  producticm  of  zinc-oxide^, 
26— L, 
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tenth  in  cloctrical  apparatns  and  supplies,  seventeenth  in  ship 
building,  tenth  in  motor  vehicles,  eleventh  in  cars  and  general 
shop  construction  and  repairs,  seventh  in  carriages  and  wagons, 
fifth  in  bicycles  and  tricycles,  fourth  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  value  of  motive  power  appliances  such  as  steam  en- 
gines and  water  motors,  thirteenth  in  production  of  coke  and 
twelfth  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

MINES   AND   QUABRIES   OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  the  mines  and  quarries  in  Wis- 
consin in  1902  was  $4,427,813,  or  1.2>  of  the  total  value  of 
the  product  of  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  of  the 
state.  Wisconsin  ranks  12th  among  the  states  in  agriculture, 
9th  in  the  gross  and  net  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
and  30th  in  the  value  of  its  mineral  products  The  mines  and 
quarries  of  the  state  in  1902  employed  3,583  wage-earners. 
The  value  of  the  principal  minerals  produced  in  the  above 
year  were  as  follows:  Iron  ore,  $1,800,864;  Jead  and  zinc 
$473,652 ;  siliceous  and  crystalline  rocks,  $369,137 ;  sand- 
stones and  quartzitcs,  $207,086.  and  limestones  and  dolomites, 
$1,351,058. 

Iron  ore,  similar  to  that  of  ^Michigan  occurs  in  Wisconsin 
soutli  of  Lake  Superior.  The  development  of  these  mines  has 
kx?n  greatest  since  1884  in  the  Gogebic  district.  In  1902  the 
state  produced  783,996  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  79%  of  which 
was  mined  in  Iron  County.  A  new  iron  mining  region  and 
one  which  bids  fair  to  grow  to  considerable  proportions  has  re- 
c(^ntly  been  opened  near  North  Freedom,  in  Sauk  County.  In 
1005  this  mine  produced  nearlv  80,000  tons  of  ore.  Traces  of 
iron  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  two  northern  tiers  of 
counties,  some  of  which  are  very  promising. 

The  most  important  jiart  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
lead  and  zinc  district  is  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  comprising 
(irrant,  Iowa  and  Lafayette  counties.  Lead  mining  in  these 
counties  has  been  general  since  1830,  and  zinc  mining  since 
1860,  the  latter  product  growing  to  greater  relative  importance 
annually.  In  1902  the  total  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ores 
was  about  21,999  short  tons  having  a  value  of  $473,652  Of 
this  production  only  2,623  tons  were  lead  ores.  Of  the  90 
mines  operated  in  1902,  27  mined  lead  onlv,  23  mined  zinc 
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only  and  40  nvined  both  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  number  and 
output  of  tlicso  mines  have  inerea.sed  very  rapidly  since  the 
above  date.  The  present  developnuait  of  this  region  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  use  of  modem  methods  of  mining  and 
concentrating  the  ores  to  displace  the  primitive  methods  so 
long  in  use.  Within  the  last  four  years  some  thirty  or  more 
mines  have  opened  up  with  nu:deni  machinery  much  of  which 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Joplin  zinc  district.  Large  quan- 
tities of  ore  of  hi^h  grade  are  being  sent  out  of  the  district 

A  large  amount  of  the  early  mining  in  this  region  was  con- 
fined to  very  shallow  workings.  In  certain  places  the  ground 
down  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  has  been  liter- 
ally honey-combed  by  this  early  work,  there  being  many  tracts 
with  surface  indications  of  these  diggings.  It  was  customary 
to  sink  pits  very  close  together  alon^  crevices  and  from  the 
bottoms  of  these  pits  tunnels  were  run  out.  Speaking  of  these 
tracts,  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  says,  "These  old  work- 
ings furnish  at  the  present  time  the  very  best  places  for  pros- 
pecting, and  in  fact  it  mav  l)e  said  that  practically  all  of  the 
larger  mines  working  today  are  operating  on  the  lower  por- 
tions of  deposits  which  were  worked  elcse  to  the  surface  in 
years  gone  by.  Tliere  are  most  excellent  reasons  for  believinj^ 
that  within  the  lower  75  feet  of  the  Galena  limestone  and  the 
upper  part,  perhaps  the  upper  15  feet,  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, there  exists  such  a  quantity  of  lead  and  zinc  ore,  espe- 
cially zinc  ore.  that  the  supply  will  not  be  exhausted  for  a  nuin- 
}:;»r  of  years  to  come.  Th!s  statement  is  made  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  a  study  of  the  mines 
which  have  been  recently  opened  up."  Additional  mining 
ranges  are  being  discovered  from  time  to  time,  and  old  range 
are  being  extended.  The  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
ranges  already  known,  only  the  upper  parts  of  which  have  been 
mined  and  that  below  many  of  thes<»  there  are  rich  depofdts  of 
zinc  and  lead  ore,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  the  future 
will  see  more  z.nc  ore  produced  from  this  district  than  has  been 
produced  in  tli:^  past.  Capital  and  improved  mining  methods 
aro  the  immediate  needs  of  this  region.  With  the  interest  at 
present  shown  by  capitalists  and  investors  and  the  extensive 
operations  planned  or  already  und:T  way,  Wisconsin  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  most  important  position  among  the  lead  and  zinc 
producing  states  of  the  TTnion. 
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Limestone  underlies  a  largo  part  of  the  state.  It  ranges 
in  color  from  straw-yellow  to  a  dark  bluish  grey  and  much  of 
it  is  excellently  adapted  for  building  purposes.  Wisconsin 
ranks  seventh  amon^  the  states  in  the  production  of  limetsone, 
the  value  of  the  products  being  $1,351,058,  of  which  amount 
$296,098  represents  building  stone  which  is  quarried  princi- 
pally in  BrowTii,  Door,  Milwaukee,  Eock  and  Waukesha  coun- 
ties. The  largest  quarries  are  in  Calumet,  Door,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Manitowoc,  Racine  and  Waukesha  counties,  where  there 
are  still  many  fine  opportunities  for  development 

About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  underlaid  with 
the  older  siliceous-  crystalline  rocks,  the  quarrying  of  which 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions.  For  monumental  purposes  Wisconsin  granite  has 
no  superiors  and  for  stnictural  purposes,  the  quarries  can  fur- 
nish either  gray  or  red  granite  of  any  required  dimensionft. 
No  state  in  the  Union  has  s.ich  a  lM)untiful  supply  of  materials 
for  road  constructions.  The  granites  vary  in  texture  from  ex- 
ceedingly fine  grained  to  the  coarse  grained  porphyritic 
varying  in  color  from  a  brilliant  red  to  a  dark  gray.  The 
best  quarries  are  located  in  Dodge,  Green  Lake,  Marathon, 
Marinette,  Marquette,  Sauk,  Waupaca  and  Waushara  countieB. 
The  output  of  the  eighteen  larg.  tst  quarries  in  the  state  is  ap- 
proximately $400,000. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  building  stones,  having 
a  great  variety  of  color  and  texture,  is  the  Wisconsin  sand- 
stone. This  stone  api)ears  in  the  nortlLeast  corner  of  the  state 
and  swings  in  a  broad  belt  to  the  southwest  and  then  again  to 
the  northwest.  A  second  belt  crosses  the  state  south  of  Lake 
Superior.  Stone  from  this  belt  has  been  selected  for  building 
purposes  in  many  states.  Sauk  county  ranks  first  among  the 
sandstone  producing  counties,  with  Dunn  second  and  Bayfield 
tJiird.  These  quarries  in  most  instances  are  small  and  but 
slightly  developed  but  the  opportunities  for  extensive  quarry- 
ing are  numerous  and  unexcelled. 

MARKETS. 

Geographically,  Wisconsin  is  advantageously  placed  with  re- 
spect to  markets.  From  its  ports  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Mich- 
igan the  products  of  its  farms,  factories,  mines,  mills,  and 
quarries  are  shipped  by  water  to  the  east.     On  the  western 
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border  is  the  Mississippi  river,  a  waterway  that  exercises  a 
strong  influence  on  freight  rates,  although  the  river  borne 
freight  has  not  been  of  great  volume  during  recent  years.  The 
state  is  well  served  by  railroads,  there  being  no  section  that  is 
entirely  cut  off  from  connection  with  distributing  points  by 
rail,  even  in  the  newer  and  more  sparsely  settled  portions  of 
the  north,  and  new  lines  are  now  being  constructed  that  will 
further  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  service. 


NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 


But  that  is  not  all.  The  state  has  a  large  urban  population 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  in 
transportation.  This  population  resides  in  cities  and  villages 
ranging  from  350,000  people  to  a  few  hundreds,  all  consum- 
ers of  the  products  of  the  farms.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the 
state,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  called  the 
home  market,  are  Chicago,  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
region  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  mining  and 
lumbering  region  of  northern  ^Minnesota,  and  the  prairie  states 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  which  Wisconsin  manufacturers 
ship  farming  implements  and  machinery,  engines,  furniture, 
chairs,  and  a  large  line  of  commodities  manufactured  from  na- 
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tive  woods  and  metals.  In  the  territory  outlined  there  is  an 
urban  population  alone  of  4,262,673,  and  Wisconsin,  with  her 
vast  resources  of  fruitful  soil,  raw  materials,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  lies  in  the  center  of  this  market  where  the  de- 
mand never  fails  and  prices  are  uniformly  remunerative. 

SUMMER  KESORTS. 

As  a  summer-resort  state,  Wisconsin  is  probably  unexcelled. 
The  thousands  of  fresh-water  lakes  scattered  over  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  state,  filled  with  bass,  perch,  pick- 
eiel,  and  other  fresh- water  fish;  tlic  hundreds  of  fresh-water 
streams  abounding  in  speckled  and  rainbow  trout,  vast  forests 
with  an  abundance  of  deer  and  small  game  of  all  kinds,  all 
combine  to  make  Wisconsin  a  most  desirable  place  for  those 
who  love  the  quiet  haunts  of  lake  or  stream,  and  to  get  away 
from  the  busy  life  of  the  city  for  a  summer's  vacation. 


TO   1IOMESEEKER3. 

The  advantages  that  the  homeseeker  will  find  in  northern 
Wisconsin  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Cheap  land;  cheap 
fuel;  cheap  building  material;  fertile  soil;  pure  water;  health- 
ful climate;  markets  for  everything  that  can  be  produced  on  a 
farm ;  an  opportunity  to  find  emplovment  during  winter  months 
wht^n  the  prairie  farmer  is  idle,  or  to  employ  himself  on  his 
own  land  at  a  profit  in  getting  out  cord  wood,  fence  pests,  pulp 
wood — which  now  sells  at  $7  a  cord — telegraph  and  telephone 
polls;  creameries  and  cheese  factories  already  established  or 
rapidly  being  built  and  put  in  operation ;  ^ood  schools ;  a  pro- 
gressive, energetic,  prosperous  citizenry,  and  ample  railroad  fa- 
cilities. 

It  takes  work  to  build  a  home  and  clear  a  farm  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  but  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  who  will 
work  intelligently  can  always  secure  ample  returns  for  his  la- 
bor. Where  there  is  timber  on  the  land,  every  stick  can  be 
sold  at  a  good  price,  enough  to  pay  for  clearing  the  land,  and 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  cleared  land  will  bo  clear  profit. 
Where  there  is  little  or  no  timber,  as  in  some  of  the  burned 
over  tracts,  the  cost  of  clearing  is  inconsiderable  and  the  in- 
crease in  value  >f  the  land  when  cleared  is  ample  pay  for  the 
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work  put  upon  it.  When  a  man  can  buy  land  at  from  $7  to 
$15  an  acre,  and,  bv  clearing  it,  make  it  worth  $50  an  acre, 
ho  is  employing  his  time  to  some  profit,  particularly  as  he  is 
providing  for  himself  a  home  and  making  himself  independent 
of  panics,  industrial  depressions,  strikes,  lockouts,  landlords, 
or  any  of  the  other  ills  that  workingmcn  or  renters  most  dread. 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  various  political  divisions  of  each  county 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  eax?h  county 
in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  report.  The  foUow^ing  table  shows, 
in  a  general  way,  the  movement  of  papulation  from  the  year 
1900  to  1905.  The  first  cx)lumn  gives  the  total  population  qf  each 
county,  the  second  the  area  of  each  county  in  square  miles,  the 
third  find  fourth  gives*  the  i)opulation  per  squan*  mile  for  the 
years  1900  and  1905  respectively,  whilo  the  last  two  columns 
give  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrer.se  in  the  pop- 
ulation per  scpiare  mile.  Eighteen  counties  show  a  decrease  in 
population  per  square  mile.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state,  three  on  the  borderline  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves,  and  twelve  are  in  .he  southern  half.  Every 
county  in  the  state  showing  an  increase  oi  over  lO^o  in  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  is  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  except 
Racine,  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha. 


County . 

1    Popula- 
,     tion   iu 
1        1905. 

1 

Area  in 
fqunre 
miles. 

^ p= =.-,..«=» 

Population  per  square  Increase    (+)    or 
mile.                1      decreape  (— ). 

1900. 

1905. 

j  Number. 

Percent. 

Adams 

Ashlaod 

1          9,0fi2 
23.93.5 
28.. 176 
1 0,904 

1        .52,0-.'r) 

1       ir),:»23 
,       9,2m 

'       in.ssij 
32.0()O 
29.:M4 

'        3M!>2 

i»;,5e; 

1         7.->.  «.H 

,        45.773 

19.«;31 

2»;.07i 

;j;j.:.i9 

3.  -.22 
.V).N2:. 

.").«•♦;«   1 
;i«i.»)29  1 

22..S'.i()    1 
22,971     1 

r>82 

930 
878 

1,497 
.'>I8 
052 
881 
317 

1.0()2 

1.2a) 
77«) 
.V)7 

1.188 
884 
4.'>4 

1.319 
Hii 
020 
49S 
7?0 

1,424 

fi7'> 
»U 

13.40 
21.(39 
2(5.97 

9.(51 
89  .-)() 
2.->  32 

8.49 
.Vi.87 
28.33 

2i.r>4 

4f».10 
31.03 
.")8.4."» 
T)!' .  7.7 
.'18.73 
27. M 
29.fi7 
.-.1.12 
«.42 
(k>.10 
.98 

.^3  (;i 
;»  44 
43  40 
30.29 

13.29 

2.-).  74 
32.82 
10.62 
100.44 
24.96 
10.51 
53.28 
31 .94 
24.4.*) 
40.20 

;o.39 

63  52 
.51.78 
43  24 
.32.98 
.30.89 
.54.06 

7.07 
70.. '»9 

4.19 
34.2) 
38.87 
43.. 51 
30.11 

'—     .11 
-f    *.Q5 
.4-    585 
H-    1.01 
;+  10.94 

-  .36 
i-h    2.02 
1-      .59f 

+    8.61 
,-h    2.W 
!+      .10 

.  -      ^ 
'4-    5.07 

—  .97 
1  -h    4  51 

1+  1.22 
H-    2.94 

4-  .85 
14-  4.49 
|4-    3.21 

^-  .61 
1-  .57 
,4-  .11 
i-      .18 

.82 

18.67 

Karron 

BavfleUI 

19.84 
10  51 

Urown 

12.22 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

f'alumot 

( -hippewa 

1.42 
28.79 

1.10 
12.74 

Clark : 

J  3.  .57 

Colnmbia 

Crawford 

Daue  

.25 
2.06 
8.54 

Dodge 

Door 

DouKlaii 

1.84 
11.64 
19.71 

Dunn 

4.11 

Kau  Claire 

5.76 

Florence     

10.12 

Fond  du  Lac  

Forest  

6.79 
34.5) 

<«  ant 

(ire»»n 

1.90 
1.45 

Groon  Lake 

.25 

Iowa 

.59 
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CouLty. 

Popula- 
tion in 
19J5. 

Area  in 

stiaare 
miles. 

Population  per  squ.are 
mile. 

Increase   (+)   or 
dtcreaee  (— ). 

1900. 

1905. 

Number. 

-  .07 
-H      .11 

-  1.28 

4-       .17 

+  «>«. 

-  .31 
~    1  08 
-^    8.73 
4-    323 
4-    4.30 
f    4.57 
4-    2.08 
4-    1.03 
-H47.8:<. 
4-    l.Ji7 
4-    3.43 
4-    8.70 

-  1.28 
4-    4.93 

-  1.41 

-  .94 
4-    8.80 
4-    1.78 
4^    2.61 
r  14.19 

-  .23 
4-    8.45 
4-    5.44 

-  .15 

-  .20 
4-    1.08 
4-    3.14 
4-    8.88 
4-    1.26 

f    1.01 
4-    1.02 
4-      .56 
-H    2.81 
4-    2.35 

-  .20 
4-    1.05 
4-    2.47 
4-    2.61 
4-    4.39 
4-    5.75 

Per  cent. 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson   

6,V»9 
17,579 
34.293 
20,759 
27,aj6 
17,0a3 
42,850 
20,277 
15,738 
19,H5 
44,796 
50,249 
83,730 
10.974 
363.721 
29,263 
24,5<'0 
11,234 
49,015 
17,476 

7.569 
23.433 
20,885 
^0.^61 
12,.y>3 
50,228 
19,345 
53.641 

9,748 
26,716 
82.845 

5.044 
81,037 
52.070 
12,481 
23.8.57 
;9,161 

5.486 
30,557 

7,483 
23  476 
85  822 
33,467 
17.643 
60,300 
30,380 

786 

978 
548 
790 
274 
827 
475 
634 
855 
885 
590 
1,532 
1,396 
451 
228 
915 
1,080 
8-.;8 

684 
126 
238 
543 
9;j3 
800 

1,241 
323 
576 
706 
936 
711 
830 

1,342 

510 
965 
734 
792 
907 
562 
834 
423 
5«S 
749 
639 
472 
785 

8.42 
17  86 
63  84 
26.11 
79.02 
52  64 
90.52 
83.06 
14.68 
18.38 
71.6? 
28  28 
22.08 
23.30 
1447.44 

;o.7i 

19.38 

9.fc6 
72.»4 
72.40 
33  21 
44.09 
19.08 
36.85 

7  34 
141.31 
33.82 
n  58 

4.97 
37. .8 
40.25 

2.68 

24  21 
98  72 
11  67 

31  49 
35  80 

5  43 
52  06 

6  62 
55  70 
62  69 
42  21 

25  CO 
123  36 

32  95 

8.85 

17.97 
t'2.58 
26  28 
99.84 
52  OJ 
90.21 
31.98 
18.41 
21.61 
75.93 
32.80 
24.16 
24.38 
1595.27 
31.98 
22.7* 
18.56 
71.66 
77  83 
31  .to 
43.15 
22.88 
38.58 

9.96 
155.50 
33.59 
75.98 
10.41 
37.58 
40.05 

8.76 
27.25 
102.10 
12.93 
32.50 
06.82 

599 
54.37 

8.97 
55.50 
63.74 
44.68 
27.61 
U7.75 
38.70 

.8:^ 

.61 

1.97 

.^5 

26.35 

JuuaMU 

Kenotfba 

Kewaun(*e 

La  CroMe 

.34 
8.27 
25.41 
17. 51 
6.00 
1   16.19 
9  i'* 

Lafayette. 

Lanirlade 

Liaeoln 

Manitowf'C '...., 

Maratbon  

Marioette 

M  arquette 

4.42 

10  a 

4  13 
17  69 

37.53 
1.75 
6.M 
4.52 
2  13 

17.30 
4.69 

35.42 

10.04 

.68 

4. 75 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Ontaffamle 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Priee 

Racibe 

Ricbland 

Rock 

Rubk 

111  47 

St.  Croix 

40 

Sauk 

50 

Baw)er 

40  30 

Shawano  

Hheboygan 

12.97 
3  42 

Taylor 

lO.I'O 

'J  rempaalaau    

Vernon 

Vilas  

Walworth 

Waebbam 

Wasbiuffton     

Waukesha 

321 
2.85 

10.:-1 
4.44 

35.49 
.  47 
1  67 

Waupaca 

Waut>bara 

Winiiebaco 

5.85 
10.44 
3.55 

Wood  _:.:..:;:::::. 

17  45 

ToUl 

2,'<28.949 

154,450 

38  00 

40.94 

4-    2.94 

1  '■» 
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CHAPTER  III. 


WATER  POWERS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  importance  of  water  powers  to  a  state  so  remote  from 
coal  mines  as  is  Wisconsin  is  ^not  likely  to  be  overestimated. 
These  powers  are  destined  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  state.  So  far  as  is  known  not  a  single 
important  river  in  the  state  has  as  yet  been  made  to  fully  pro- 
duce its  available  power.  The  low  Fox  river  comes  the  near- 
est to  this  with  8  total  of  31,898  actual  horsepower,  all  pro- 
duced in  the  35  miles  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green 
Bay.  This  large  water  power  has  caused  this  district  to  be- 
come an  important  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  center. 
The  Wisconsin,  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers  are  each  cap- 
able of  producing  power  largely  in  excess  of  that  yielded  by 
the  Fox  river.  The  development  of  Wisconsin's  water  powers 
has  been  rapid,  especially  durinq:  the  last  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
in.?  the  decade  ending  in  1900  the  gain  was  75  per  cent.  The 
following  statistics  show  this  growth  during  the  last  thirty 
years : 

WISCONSIN    WATER   POWERS   DEVELOPED. 

1870 33,700  horsepower. 

1880 45,300  horsepower. 

1890 5G,700  horsepower. 

1900 99,0000  horsepower. 

The  annual  saving  represented  by  tliis  power  over  the  cost  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  steam  powon  computed  at  $20  i>er 
horsepower,  reaches  the  sum  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  abundant  water-power  resources  of  this  state,  and  Wis- 
consin has  more  water  powers  than   any  other  state  in  the 
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UnioiJ,  are  the  result  of  its  peculiar  topography.  Stretching 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  state  there  is  a  broad  and  flat 
highland,  varying  in  elevation  from  1,000  feet  in  the  west  to 
1/JOO  feet  in  the  east,  and  extending  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
Lake  Superior.  In  this  plain  most  of  the  important  streams 
find  their  headwaters,  and  descend  rapidly  to  the  west  and 
southward,  making  many  rapid  falls  and  giving  extensive  wa- 
ter powers. 

The  St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  Black  and  Wisconsin  rivers  drain 
TO  ])er  cent  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Maine.  The  Lake  Superior  rivers  drain 
only  9.3  per  cent  and  those  flowing  into  Green  Bay  the  re- 
maining 20.7  i)er  cent. 

In  general,  each  of  the  important  rivei^s  mav  be  divided  into 
three  divisions,  differing  widelv  in  physical  characteristics. 
First,  the  headwaters,  marked  by  sluggish  streams  with  low 
divides,  fed  by  numerous  and  extensive  swamps  and  lakes,  fre- 
quently so  interlaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  out  the  river 
divides.  Here  many  of  the  lakes  have  dam  sites  forming  Bat- 
ural  reservoirs  for  the  river  below.  Bowlder  rapids  are  here 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Second,  a  stretch  of  maximum  de- 
scjent  along  the  center  reach  of  the  river,  abounding  in  numer- 
ous falls  and  long  stretches  of  rapids.  Third,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  course,  where  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  the 
river  flows  through  sandstone  and  limestone,  the  descent  being 
very  slight.  This  region  is,  therefore,  devoid  of  water  power. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  Government  has  improved  the  larger 
rivers  along  this  reach  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  without 
the  use  of  locks. 

The  general  use  and  control  of  those  northern  rivers  for 
logging  purposes  in  the  past  tended  to  decrease  the  value  of 
tli(}  water  powers  by  witholding  the  water  at  times  when  most 
needed,  but  this  use  of  rivers  is  now  practically  past.  Rail- 
rojid  transnortation  has  taken  the  place  of  river  logging  in  all 
tlie  leading  river  valleys,  thus  leaving  the  rivers  free  for  the 
develo])ment  of  their  water  powers.  The  effect  which  these 
dams  have  had  ui)on  the  stage  of  water  in  the  past  suggests 
their  extension  and  systematic  operation  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  regulating  tho  water  supply  and  increasing  tlie  low  water 
flrnv. 

Tlie  Ignited  States  engineers  have  surveyed  thirtv-two  large 
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reservoirs  in  Wiseonsin  and  liave  constructed  five  such  reser- 
voirs in  Minnesota.  The  total  capacities  of  the  jn-oposed  Wis- 
consin reservoirs  are  as  follows : 


STORAGE  CAPACITY  OF  PROPOSED  WISCONSIN  RESI5RV0rP. 


River. 

Acres  of  over- 
flow land. 

Storafro 

capacity. 

Cubic  f.  et. 

St.  Croix  

102,092 

Dot^ivpn. 

25,882 

34,:«l,C0O,0O0 
25,29,000,000 
18,  .557. 000,000 

Chippewa 

Wisconsin 

Totel 

79,130,000,000 

When  it  is  reineinl)ered  that  nature  has  provided  numerous 
large  swamps  and  over  1,400  lakes  in  this  region,  the  addition 
of  the  above  large  reservoirs  and  the  maintenance  of  some  of 
the  logging  dams,  will  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  steadying 
the  river  discharge. 

The  present  availability  of  these  water  powers  varies  greatly 
on  the  different  rivers  or  on  parts  of  the  same  river.  Those 
on  the  Wisconsin  river  are  all  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  which  parallels  the  river  for  100 
miles  and  by  other  railways  at  different  points.  While  the 
Chicago  &  N'orthwestem  E.  R.,  the  Wisconsin  Central  K.  R., 
the  Green  Bay  &  W^cstem  R.  R  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  R.  R.  touch  the  river  at  one  or  more  points. 
The  powers  on  the  lower  Chippewa  are  reached  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  ^Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railwavs.  The  pow- 
ers long  the  St.  Croix  and  its  tributaries  are  not  so  available 
owing  to  the  small  population,  but  wnth  the  recent  rapid  occu- 
pation of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  there  will  bo  a 
strong  demand  for  l)etter  railroad  facilities. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  profiles  of  some  of  the  leading 
water  power  streams  in  the  state : 


Station. 

Distance. 

Eleva- 
tion 

above 
sea 

level. 

Dbscbkt  i*e- 

TWERN  POINTS. 

From 
Meuastia 

Between 
points. 

ToUl. 

Per  mUe. 

Menasha    dam,    crest 

Miles. 

0.0 
•i.l 
6.3 
9.6 

10.6 
11.6 

13.3 
14.2 

17.9 
17.9 

23.9 
23.9 

29. S 
29.8 
35.2 

MileP. 

Fee^ 

746.1 
736.5 
699.7 
699.7 

690.0 
653.8 

653.8 
603.3 

603.3 
593.9 

593.9 

517.7 

587.7 
580.0 
580.0 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Appleton  upppr  lock,   crest 



5.1 
1.2 
3.3 

1.0 
1.0 

.9 

3.7 
.25 

6.0 
.2 

5.9 

.0 

5.4 

9.6 

S6.8 

.0 

9.7 
36.2 

.0 
60.5 

.0 
9.4 

.0 

7.7 

.0 

1.9 

Appleton  locks  foot   

30.6 

Cedars  lock,  crest   

.0 
9.7 

Little   Chute  lock^: 
Crest  

Foot    

36.2 

Grand  Kaukauna  locks: 
Crest  

.0 

Foot   

66.1 

Rapids  Croche  lock: 
Crest  

.0 

Foot  

37  6 

Little  Kaukauna  lock: 
Crest   

.0 

Foot    

31.0 

Depere  lock: 
Crest   

0 

Foot"  

Green  Bay  

•  From  United  States  engineer's  profile  of  the  river. 


In  this  distance  of  35  miles  there  is  developed  approximately 
32,000  horespower  and  there  are  opportunities  for  increasing 
this  considerably.  The  extremely  low  rate  at  which  water 
power  may  be  rented  ($5  to  $10  per  annum  per  horsepower) 
has  ajready  made  this  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  the  state. 
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No. 


Statiom. 


10. 

^• 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 


27. 
28. 


Mouth  of  river  

Dam   No.   1,    foot    

Dam  No.  2,   foot  

Dnm   No.   3,    foot    

Schappies  rapids,  foot  ... 
Schapples  rnplds.  head  ... 
Grand   Rapids,   foot   (mouth  of 

Little  Cedar  River.)   

Grand  Rapids,  head  (N.   W.  % 

Sec.  32,   T.  34  N.,   R.   23  E.).. 

Railroad   crossing,    Ross    

White  Rapids,  foot  (lot  1,  8ec. 

30,  T.  35  N..  R.  21  E.) 

White     Rapids,      head     (south] 

line,  Sec.  7,  T.  35  N..  R.  22  E.) 
Pemena     Rapids,     foot    mouth 

Pemena  Creek)   

Pemena    Rapids,    head     (south 

line  Sec.  5,  T.  Z6  N.,  R.  22  E.) 

Pemena  Dam    foot   

Pemena  Dam,   crest   

Sturgeon   Falls,   foot   

Sturgieon   Falls,   head    

Sturgeon   River,   mouth   

Norway,    Mich,    (where    public 

road   joins   river) 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.   (500  feet 

Above    old    ferry) 

Little   Quinncsec    Falls^   foot... 

Little  Qu!nnesec  Falls,  head 

Big  Quinnesec  Falls,   foot 

Railroad   bridge  south  of  Iron 

Mountain    

Highway  bridge  south  of  Iron 

Mountain    

Railroad  bridge,  river  s!dlng... 
Twin     Falls     (500     feet     below 

lower  rapids)    

Twin    Falls     (head     of     upper! 

rapids)    I 


Distance. 


From 
moQtb. 


Miles. 


2.0 

2.5 

2.75 

7.7 

8.7 

22.0 

24.5 
26.5 

50.7 

63.7 

61.5 

63.0 
67.0 
67.6 
77.0 
77.5 
7S.1 

80.1 

84.1 
85.4 
85.65 
89.9 

I       91.15  ) 

92.4 
100.4 

101.4 

102.1 


Betweon 
poincf 


Mile?. 


2.0 

.5 

.25 

5.0 

1.0 

13.3 

2.5 
2.0 

24.2 

3.0 

7.8 

1.5 

4.0 

.5 

9.5 

.5 

.6 

2.0 

4.0 

1.3 

.25 

4.25 

1.25 

1.25 
8.0 

1.0 

.7 


E'eva- 
tioD 

aboTe 
sea 

level. 


Feet 

580.0 
580.0 
5S7.0 
594.0 
612.0 
622.0 

649.0 

669.0 
671.8 

683.4 

714.4 

749.3 

767.1 
773.1 
7J6.2 
803.9 
816.8 
818.0 

824.0    i 

851.0 
87».0 
942.0 
966.0 


Dbscbht  bb- 
twbbm  points. 


1,020.0 

1,045.0 
1,066.3 

1.072.5 

1,099.8 


Total.     Per  mile. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


7.0 
7.0 
IP.O 
10.0 

27.0 

20.0 
2.8 

11.6 

31.0 

30.3 

18.  S 
6.0 
13.1 
17.7 
12.9 
k2 

6.0 

27.0 
27.0 
64.0 
24.0 


54.0 

25.0 
29.3 

7.2 

27.3 


1 


14.0 
28.0 
3.6 
10.0 

2.0 

8.0 
1.4 

48.0 

103  0 

3.9 

12.5 
15  0 
26.2 

1.9 
25.8 

2.0 

3.0 

6.7 

20.7 

256.0 

6.6 

42 .3 

20.0 
2.6 

7.2 

3.9 


•Authority:  No.  1,  U.  S.  Lake  Survey:  Nos.  2-6,  Menominee  River  Boom 
Company;  Nos.  7,  S,  and  10-18,  T.  W.  Orbison;  No.  9.  Wisconsin  and  AHchlgnn 
Railway;  Nos.  19-27,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;  No.  28,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Ry. 


The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  monthly  discharge 
of  the  Menemince  river  near  Iron  Mountain,  ^Michigan,  from 
September,  1902,  to  December,  1905. 
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(DUAINAGK   AREA,    2,415   SQUARE   MILES.) 


Datb. 


1902 


Sept  ember  (4-30) 

C)ctol,er     

Novf'mlier    

l>ecpmbei*    


1903. 


April     

May   

June    

July     

AnjiTust  

September 
October    . . . 
November 
Iiecember  . 


1904.* 


April    

May   

June  

July     

August   

September 
October    ... 
November 
Derember   . 


1905.< 


April    

May    

June    

July    

Ausrust     . . . 
September 
October    ... 
November 
Deceml)er  . 


DiSCHARGB 

Rdn-off. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Min- 
mum. 

Mean. 

Per 
square 
mile. 

Depth. 

See.  feet 

Sec.  feet. 

Sec.  feet. 

Sec.  feet. 

Inch  as. 

1.772 

1,032 

1.295 

.536 

.538 

2.625 

1,094 

1.596 

.661 

.762 

5,306 

1,806 

2,829 

1.17 

1.30 

2,(>47 

1.2S2 

1,909 

.790 

j 

.911 

6.780 

1.705 

5,175 

3.39^ 

2.14 

ll,5f,0 

4,6!« 

7,496 

3.57 

3.10 

S.020 

1,540 

3,417 

1.57 

1.41 

6,670 

1.S06 

3,553 

1.70 

1.47 

7,630 

2.467 

4,049 

1.94 

1.68 

10,t)50 

2.575 

6.091 

2.35 

2.11 

6.130 

2,719 

4,057 

1.94 

1.68 

3.669 

6,874 

2.505 

1.16 

1.04 

2,719 

1.705 

2,150 

1.03 

.890 

8.150 

2.6S3 

• 
3.996 

l.f4 

l.G' 

11.770 

3.630 

1,^1^ 

3.70 

3.:6 

8,410 

2.575 

4,791 

3.21 

1.9S 

3.396 

1,094 

2,196 

1        1.05 

.909 

3.242 

1      1.032 

2,125 

1       1.01 

.880 

3,669 

1,410 

2,488 

1        1.15 

1.03 

6.725 

l.MO 

3.650 

]       1.74 

1.51 

3,591 

1.378 

2.293 

1        1.06 

!            .949 

2.199 

1,672 

1.S-J8 

1       .yr7 

1 

.761 

7.140 

I      4.26i 

1      5,282 

1 

T        2.19 

2.44 

ij.LriO 

2.503 

1      6,810 

!        2.82 

8.25 

9. '-50 

1,806 

1      5.011 

'        2.07 

2.31 

7.140 

1.573 

3.S50 

1       l.£9 

l.*3 

3.v»90 

1,540 

2.ir0 

1          .882 

1.0> 

6,4f;0 

2,0S0 

1      3,284 

1        1.36 

1.52 

2,611 

1.772 

2,163 

1          .896 

l.OfJ 

2.432 

1.410 

2.204 

1          .913 

l.r2 

2,  nay 

1.37S 

2.0S5 

!          .S63 

1           .995 

.1      2 


♦  Ici>  eonrlitions  Jmiuary,  rebrnary.  and  ^lareh.    No  estimate  uiaile. 


Tho  ireiiomineo  rivor,  Avliich  is  formed  bv  the  iunction  of 
the  iriclii,fi^ariiiiie  and  Bnile  rivers,  is  for  a  distance  of  104 
mil(s  the  nortlnvestern  boundary  of  the  state.  Its  drainage 
ba.'^in  has  an  area  of  ajiproximately  4,000  square  miles.  The 
^Mi ell iij;ai lime  river  lias  its  source  within  12  miles  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. This  secures  for  it  the  advantage  of  the  heavy  rain- 
fall of  that  rci^ion  and,  owing  to  the  enlarged  drainage  area, 
serves  to  steady  the  flow.  Tlie  ]\renominee  river  descends  700 
feet  in  its  total  length,  while  its  Wisconsin  tributaries  descend 
*]()0  feet  and  those  in  Michigan  about  470.     There  is  an  im^ 
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mense  amount  of  water  power  awaiting  dovelopniout,  remark- 
ably fine  opportunities  being  afforded  by  the  frequent  concen- 
tration of  descent  in  rapids  along  the  river  course. 

The  vallev  of  the  Menominee  river  has  had  a  comparatively 
rapid  deve,lopment.  During  recent  years  extensive  lumber  in- 
dustries have  been  established  and  several  large  paper  and  pulp 
mills  have  been  erected.  Many  rich  and  valuable  iron  mines 
have  been  opened  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  agricultupe  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  rapid  devejlopmcnt  has  resulted  in 
extensive  railroad  building  so  that  this  region  is  now  furnished 
with  transportation  facilities  by  the  Chicago  &  Xorth western ; 
the  ChicagOy  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  and  the  Michigan  &  Wisconsin  railroads 
All  of  these  lines  cross  the  Menominee  river  one  or  more  times 
and  several  are  near  enough  to  "run  short  spur  tracks  to  the 
desirable  water-power  sites. 

The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Menominee  river  in 
Wisconsin  are  the  Brule  and  Pine  rivers.  The  Brule  river 
has  five  vertical  falls  but  throughout  its  entire  length  of  42 
miles  it  has  a  series  of  rapids  or  "strong  water." 

The  following  table  shows  a  profile  of  tlie  Brule  river: 

PROFILE   OF   BRULE   RIVER,  WfSCONSIV,  FROM    ITS  MOUTH   TO   SEC.  23, 

T.  41  N  ,  R.  14  E.» 


Distance. 


No. 


Statiox. 


1.  Brule.  ^Vls.  (C.  &  N.  W.  bridjre*, 

2.  ^2  mile  below  section  line  22-23,1 

T.  41   N..    R.    15    E I 

3.  Center    of    bend     E.    M   stnke.l 

Sec.  31,  T.  41  K*.,  U.  15  E.    ...| 

4.  14  mile  west  of  east  line.   Sec! 

24,    T.    41    N.,    R.    14   E.    I 

5.  0.4  mile  below  dam.    Noted  be-j 

low    [ 

6.  Above  dam  800  feet  east  of   '4t 

post.    Sec.   22-23.    T.   41   N.    RJ 
14  E : I 

7.  U  mile  east  of  section   line  22." 

23,  T.  41  N.,   R.   14  E I 


From 
I  mouth. 

Miles. 

7.0 

24.0 
29.5 
31.6 
33.1 

33.5 
35.5 


ElAva- 

I      tion 

I    ab^ve 
Ketween  sea  level, 
points.  I 


Miles. 


Dbscbnt 
bbtwebn  points. 


Total 


17.0 
5.4 
2.1 
1.5 

.4 

2.0 


Feet. 

1,260  I 

1.411  I 

1.431  I 

1,46S  i 


1,490 

1.5Cr7 
1,520 


Feet 


I 


17 
13 


Per 
mile. 


Feet. 


151 

e.8 

20 

3.7 

37 

18.0 

22 

14.6 

42.5 
6.5 


*  Authority;     No.    1,    Chicngio    and    Northwestern    Railway;    Nos.    2-7,    U.    S. 
Oeol.  Surrey. 

27— L. 
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The  Pine  river  has  a  total  length  of  53  miles  and  drains  an 
area  of  586  square  miles.  In  regard  to  tliis  river  the  Tenth 
Census  sajs  that  in  the  first  half  mile  from  its  mouth  the  cur- 
rent is  very  rapid ;  in  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  the  f alj 
is  comparatively  slight;  and  that  in  the  next  three  miles  there 
are  two  falls  of  eight  feet,  each  1,000  feet  apart,  half  a  mile  of 
strong  water,  succeeded  by  another  fajl  of  twelve  feet  and  then, 
half  a  mile  above,  a  fall  of  forty  feet. 

The  Peshtigo  river  flows  through  Marinette  county  and  has 
a  length  of  approximately  140  miles.  It  Has  a  descent  of  an 
average  of  nearly  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  but  few  of  its  powers 
have  as  vet  been  developed,  owing  to  the  smajl  population  of 
this  region.  There  are  some  excellent  power  sites  Avith  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  construction  of  immense  reservoirs.  The 
following  table  shows  the  profi,le  of  this  river: 

PROFILE  OP  PESHT.GO  RIVER  FROM  US  MOUTH  TO  NEAR  CRANDON.» 


S  cation. 

Elevation  ' 

above 
sea  level. 

Distance 
from  mouth. 

Authority. 

Moath  of  river 

Miles. 

Feet. 

581.8 
.'>94.7 

United  States  enffineers. 

Pesbtigo 

18 

1« 

48 

140 

Wiftrnnsin  ^   Mir.hitrnn    Rv 

do             

619.7           .  China flrn  A  North WARtnm  Rv. 

West  of  Ellis  jQDCtioo.  . 
Near  North  Crandon 

(XiS.O 
1,620.0 

°             do 
Minnenpoli!3,  St.  Paul  A  Saolt 
Ste.  Marie  Ry. 

'  Authority:    L.  S.  Smith  ;  U,  S.  GjoI.  Survey. 


The  Oconto  river  has  its  source  in  a  number  of  lakes  and 
swamps  at  an  elevation  of  1,530  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  87 
miles  in  length  in  which  distance  it  descends  945  feet  About 
two-thirds  of  its  total  fall  is  in  the  upper  thirty-five  miles  of 
its  course.  The  most  important  water  powers  are  found  in 
the  last,  thirty-three  miles  of  its  course  in  which  distance  the 
river  descends  190  feet.  The  following  table  shows  the  profile 
of  the  river: 
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PROFILE  OF  OCONTO  RIVER,  WISCONSIN.  FROM  ITS  MOUTH   TO  WABENA.* 


No. 


Station. 


Chicago  and  NorthwesterD  Rail- 
way bridge,  Oconto  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  bridge,  Oconto 

Stiles    

Underhill    

Surlngs  

One  mile  south  of  mountain 

Two   miles   south    of   mountain j 


3. 
3. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8..   Wabena 


Distance. 

From 

Between 

moutn. 

point'i. 

Miles. 

Miles.  ■ 

2 
7 

5 

13 

6 

?3 

20 

44 

11 

00 

16 

1           63 

3 

I           87 
1 

24 

Eleva- 
tion 
aboTe 
sea  level. 


Dbbcbnt 
bbtwbbn  points. 


Totol. 


Feet. 

581  |. 
i 
590 
614 
770 
7yi 
916 
941 
1,526 


Feet 


9 
24 

156 
21 

125 
25 

5S5 


Per 
mile. 


Feet 


1.8 
4.0 
7.S 
1.9 
7.8 
8.3 
24.3 


•  Authority:  Nos.  1  and  4-8,  Chicago  i.nd  Northwestern  Railway:  K'os.  2  and 
3,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  Railway.    U  S.  Smith;  U.  S.  Geol  Survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
most  important  developed  and  undeveloped  water  powers  on 
the  Oconto  river : 


WATER  POWERS  ON  O^ONFO  RIVER. 


No.                ■  Location. 

Estimated 
head.* 

H.  P. 

installed. 

Use. 

Developed  miwerq. 

1  Stiles,  Sec.  34,  T.28N,R.  20  E 

2  OroDto  Falls.  Sec  25,  T.  28  N.* 

R.  19  K ! 

Feet. 
11 

37 

19 

12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 

12 

40 
15 
20 

500 

1,370 

910 

45 

Saw  and  palp  mill. 

Paper  and  pnlp  mill. 

Pulp  mill. 

Flouring  mUl  and  driving. 
Liriving  only. 

3  Orouto  Falls,  Stc.  26,  T.  28.N  , 

R.19E.... ! 

4  Pulrifer,  Sec.  6,  T.  27  N  ,   R. 

18E. .. 

5  Sec.  23,  T.  31  N  ,  R.  16  E 

6    Sec.   4,  T31N,R.  16E 

7    Sec.  23,  T.  32  V.,  R.16E    

8    Sec.  10,  T  38  N.,  R.  17  E 

9    Sec.   5,  T.  83  N.,  R.  16  E 

10  Ser.   1,T  83N..  R.  15E 

11  Sec.  11,  T.  32  N.,  R.  16  E 

12  Sec.  34,  T.  33  N.,  R.  16  E 

13  Sec.  SO.  T.  38  N..  R.  16  K 

14    Sec.  27.  T.  33  N  ,  K.  15  E 

15    Sec  18,  T  31  N.,  R.  17  E 

it 

16  Sec.  33,  T.  32  N.,  R.  17  E 

17  Sec  21,T..v2N.,  R.  17E 

18    Sec.  23  T.  30  N  ,  R.  16  E 

19    Sec  16,  T.  30  N.,  R.  16  E    

Undeveloped  powers. 

20    Oconto,  Sec.  23,  T.  28  N..  R. 
21E 

21    Oconto  Falls,  Sec.  31,  T.  28  N ., 
R.aOE 

22  8ec.34,T.28N.,R.  18E 

23  Sec.  23,  T.  31  N.,  R.  16  E 

*  The  first  four  heads  are  reported  by  owners ;  the  remainder  are  estimated  by  Mr.  W 
A.  Holt,  of  the  Holt  Lumber  Co.,  Oconto. 
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The  Wiscousiu  river,  because  of  its  length,  drainage  area 
and  central  location  is  the  principal  power  strt^am  of  the  state. 
This  river  finds  its  source  in  a  series  of  lakes  and  swainps  in 
the  plateau  region  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Its  ex- 
treme source  is  in  I^ake  Vieux  Desert,  a  bodv  of  water  with  an 
area  of  about  10  square  miles,  lotiated  on  the  Michigan- Wisconsin 
state  line  at  an  elevation  of  1,650  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
drainage  basin  includes  12,280  square  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  50  miles  and  a  length  of  225  miles. 

This  river  offers  many  excellent  opportunities  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  to  sen'o  as  reservoirs  in  addition,  to  their 
power  value.  The  land  adjoining  the  river  can  1)e  purchased 
very  cheaply  and  is  owTied  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  persons  or  corporations.  Manv  such  dams  have  already 
been  constructed  for  logging  purposes  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  maintained  for  their  regulative  effect  upon  the  water  flow 
Jong  after  their  value  to  the  logging  industry  has  ceased.  Six- 
teen lakes  near  the  headwaters  of  tliis  river  have  such  logging 
dams  regulating  their  flow  and  United  States  ensrineers  have 
sunj^eyed  sites  for  the  construction  of  dams  at  the  outlet  of 
eight  lakes  having  an  aggregate  area  of  87.45  square  miles,  a 
watershed  area  of  1,410  5  square  miles  and  a  capacity  of 
19,556,985,291  cubic  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  these  reser- 
voirs Avill  maintain  a  flow  of  3,000  second-feet  for  three  months 
of  the  year,  nearly  doubling  the  present  low-water  flow  of  the 
river  and  its  resulting  w^atcr  power  and  will  serve  to  a  large 
extent  to  reduce  the  dangers  from  high  floods. 

The  following  tabje  shows  the  profile  of  the  Wisconsin  river: 
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PROFILE  OF  WISCONSIN  RIVER  B^ROM  ITS  MOUTH    TO    LAKE    VIBUX 

DESERT.* 


No, 


Station. 


Distance. 


From 
mouib. 


lilies. 


90.0 
102.0 
118.0 
138.0 

147.0 

174.0 

208.0 


212.5 


214.0 
216.5 
220.5 


1.  Mouth  of  river   1. 

2.  Sauk  City   

3.  Mcrrlmnc    

4.  I*ortago    

5.  Kllbouin,    Railroad   bridge    

6.  Sec,    36,    T.    15    N.,     R.    5    E., 

north    line    

7.  Peterwell   bridge,    opposite   Ne- 

eedah    

Xekoosa   dam:    

?l       Below    

9.       Above   

Port  Edwards  dam:   

10.  Below     

11.  Above     

South  Centralla  dam:   [ 

12.  Below     I 

13.  Above   1. 

Grand  Rapids  dam:   | 

14.  Below     ! 

16.       Above |. 

Blron  dam:   '. 

16.  Below I 

17.  Above  j. 

Lower     paper     mill     south     ofl 

Stevens   Point    1 

18.  Below     !      233.0 

19.  Above     t 

Upper     paper     mill     south     of] 

Stevens  Point    I 

20.  Below    :      233.5 

21.  Above  ! 

22.  Stevens  Point,   Wlsoonsln   Cen-| 

tral   brldi'e   |      226.0 

23.  Sec.  23,   T.   24  N.,    R.  7  E |      ^40.0 

24.  Knowlton  brldgi\  Chicago,  Mil-, 

waukee  &  St.  Paul  R.v |      257.0 

25.  ?ec.  S.   T.   26  N.,    R.  7  K I      k60.5 

26.  Sec.  31,  .T.  27  N.,  R.  7  K.,  south! 

line I      2C4.5 

27.  Mosinoe    rapids.    f<iot,    Keo.    29, 

T.  27  N.,   R.  7  E.,  south   line  I      ?66.0 

28.  Mosinoe    dam,    above    |      26*5.5 

29.  Black  Creek,   month   of   |      £70.5 

30.  Cedar  Crei'k,   mouth  of  I      274.0 

31.  Eau  Claire  River,   mouth   of    ..|      279.0 

32.  Rib    River,    mouth    of    !      2?0  5 

33.  I»wer  Wausau   bridge   283.0 

Wausau   dam:    I 

84.       Below     I      283.5 

35.       Above    | 

Brokaw  dam;   | 

86.       Foot     [      2S9.0    1 

37.       Crest    ^ I 

88.    Pine    River,    month    '      298. 0    I 

Merrill  I  I 

S9.       Lindore    dam,    foot    '      C(14.0.| 

40.  Lindore   dam,    crest    ' ' 

41.  Upper   dam.   crest    |     :m.O    1 

42.  Bill    Cross   rapids,    foot    I      314.0    I 

43.  Grandfather  rapids,   foot    '     'HSO    ' 

44.  1.5   miles  above,    head    '      ''19.5    | 

45.  Grnndmother   rapids,    foot    |     'S2l,2    | 


Between 
points. 


Miles. 


90.0 
12.0 
16.0 
20.0 

9.0 

27.0 

34.0 


4.5 


1.5 

2.5 


4.0 


Eleva- 
tion 

above 
sea 

level. 


12.5    I  1.032.4 
I  1,044.0 


.5 


2.5 
4.0 


17.0 
3.5 


!  1.045.5 
i  1.059.8 

I 

I  1,063.8 

I  1,075.8 

i  1,092.2 
I  1,097.4 


4.0    I  1.104.0 


2.0 
.5 
4.0 
3.5 
5.0 
1.5 
2.5 

.5 


9.0 
6.0 


1.0 
9.0 
4.0 
1.5 
1.7 


I  1.106.8 
I  1.124.6 
I  1,125.9 
I  1,130.6 
I  1.13J\6 
:  1.142.8 
1.151.0 

I  1,171.0 

1  1.177.7 

I 

I  1.182.7 

I  1.194.7 

I  1,212.7 

!  1.214.7 
'  1.277.7 
I  1.2:^3.7 
!  1.245.7 
I  1.272.2 
1  1.3fil.7 
j  1.:J70.7 


Feet. 

604.0 
746.0 
764.0 
79D.0 
814.0 

S23.0 

875.3 

918.9 
936.6 

938.5 
955.5 

957.3 
969.3 

979.S 
1,002.0 

1,005.5 
1.016.3 


Descent  be- 
twkbn  points. 


Total. 

Per 
mile. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

142.0 
18.0 
26.0 
24.0 

1.5 
1.6 
1.63 
1.2 

19.0 

2.1 

42.3 

1.57 

43.6 
17.7 

1.28 

1.9  • 
17.0 

.4 

1.8 
12.0 

1.2 

10.5 
22.2 

4.2 

3.5 

10.8 

.9 

16.1 
11.6 

1.3 

1.5 
13.3 

3.0 

4.0 
'      13.0 

1.6 
3.2 

19.4 
5.2 

.97 
1.5 

6.6 

1.65 

l.S 
18.8 

.9 
37.8 

1.3 
4.7 
8.0 
4.2 
8.2 

20.0 
6.7 

5.0 
12.0 
18.0 

2.0 
13.0 

6.0 
12.0 
26.5 
89.5 

9.0 


.3 
1.34 
1.6 
2.8 
8.3 

40.0 


2.0 
.28 


6.0 
1.3 


6.0 
5.S 
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PROFILE  OF   WISCONSIN   RIVER   FROM   ITS   MOUTH   TO   LAKE   VIBUX 
DESERT.— Continued. 


No*                     Station. 

DiBTANCB. 

Eleva- 
tion. 

above 
sea 

level. 

DjSaCBNT   BB- 
TWEBN    POINTS. 

From 
Month. 

Between 
poiuts, 

Total. 

Per 
mUe. 

46.    Gilbert    station     

miles. 
326.7 

328.7 

MiJes. 
5.5 

2.0' 

Feet. 
1,409.7 

Feet. 
39  0 

Feet. 

7.1 

Tomahawk  dam:   

i 

47.       Foot     

1,412.7 
1,425.7 
1,449.4 
1,464.8 
1,477.4 

1.523.2 
1,553.2 
1,570.7 
1,592.7 
1.644.0 
1.650.0 

3.0 
13.0 
23.7 
15.4 
12.6 

45.S 
30.0 
17.5 
22.0 
51.3 
6.0 

1.5 

48.       Crest   

49.    Nleijer    Island    

344.7 
346.7 
351.7 

357.7 

'16.6' ■ 

2.0 
6.0 

6.0 

1.48 

50.  Whirlpool  rapids,   head    

51.  Ilat    rapids,    foot    

7.7 
2.5 

Rhlneiander   dam:    

52.       Foot     

7.6 

53.       Crest   

54.    Otter  rapids,  head 

1      ^2.7 
402.7 
416.7 
429.0 

36.0 
10.0 
14.0 
12.3 

.5 

55.    Sec.  30,   T.  41  N..   R.  10  E 

66.    Sec.   6,   T.   41  N..    R.   10  B 

57.    Lake   Vleux    Desert    

2.2 

3.66 

.5 

L.   S.   Smith     U.   S.   Geological   Survey. 


The  following  table  shows  the  discharge  measurements  of 
the  Wisconsin  Kiver  near  Necedah,  Wis.,  in  1902,  1903, 
1904  and  1905. 


DISCHARGE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  WISCONSIN  RIVER  NEAR  NECEDAH. 
WIS.,   IN  1902,  1903.  1901  AND  1905.* 


Date. 

Hydrographer. 

Width. 

Area  of 
section. 

Mean 
velocity. 

Gage 
height. 

Ds- 
charge. 

1902. 
December  2 

L.  R.  Stockman 

Feet. 

Square    Feet  per 
feet.     1  second. 

Feet. 

4.90 
5.40 

5.65 
5.80 
5.80 

11  .Oi 
7.55 
6.50 
6.00 

10.50 

•    6.20 

5.30 

9.43 

4  60 
9.60 
7.a5 
5.80 
4.92 
13.. ^5 

12.. 33 
7.65 

12.09 
6.85 

Second- 
feet. 
3.87.'>. 

December  23 

1903. 

January  ISf 

February  Sf 

March  St. 

L.R.  Stockman 

L  R.  Stockman 

L.  R.  Stockman 

L.  R.  Stockman 

Johnson  &  Stockman 

L.  R.  Stockman 

L.  R.  Stockman 

L.  R.  Stockman 

L.  K.  Stockman 

L  R.  Stockman 

L.  R.  S  ockman 

L.R.  Stockman 

E.  JohnpoD,   r 

E.  Jobnson^r 

Johnson  A  Hanna  . . . 

E.  Johnson, ir 

E.  Johnson, jr 

F.W.  Hanna 

S.  K.Clapp 

S.  K.  ClaoD     

280 
284 

284 

2,617 
2,360 
2,411 
5,405 
4,206 
.\860 
3.282 
4,708 
2,8;« 
2,463 
3,871 

2,031 
4,685 
3,717 
3,525 
1,823 
6,216 

.5,777 
4,437 
6.017 
3,846 

1.18 
1.26 
1.09 
3.94 
2.42 
l.W 
1.79 
4.43 
2.40 
2.0.-» 
3.23 

1.33 
3.65 
2.67 
1.66 
2.08 
5.71 

5.07 
3.23 
4.90 
2.4 

3,534. 

2,840. 
2,585. 
2,422. 

Mach26 

21,280. 

April  2 

220 
309 
281 
316 
302 
276 
314 

286 
317 
314 
294 
2M 
449 

4;f7 
814 

10,190. 

April  28 

7,123. 

June  12 

July  7 

August  19 

September  4 

October  12 

1904. 

January  12+ 

May  11 

May  23 

July  16 

5,888. 
20.8€0. 

6,962. 

5.047. 
12,500. 

3.000. 
17,110. 
9,921. 
5,845. 

September  21 

October  14 

1905. 

April  4 

May  25 

S,8C0. 
$34,420. 

29,290 
13,350. 

June  12 '.'.'.. 

M.  L  Brennon 

M.  L.  Brennon 

£0,aM). 

August  9 

9,368 

♦L.  S.  Smith ;  U  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
ovrflow. 


fFrozen.    $Add  to  this  discharge  3,000  second-feet 
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During  the  first  138  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Wisconsin 
river  is  entirely  devoid  of  power  sites.  The  first  power  is 
found  at  the  Kilbourn  Dells  where  a  15  foot  dam  is  being 
erected  for  the  generation  of  electrical  power  to  be  transmitted 
to  Madison  and  other  cities.  For  the  next  70  miles  the  de- 
scent is  so  evenly  distributed  that  no  power  sites  are  found  until 
at  Nekoosa.  In  the  next  Sy^  miles  above  Nekoosa,  the  river 
has  a  descent  of  83  feet,  nearly  all  of  whicli  is  improved  by 
five  dams  used  to  furnish  power  for  paper  and  pulp  mills. 
The  first  of  these  dams  at  Kekoosa  develops  4,560  actual  horse- 
power for  every  twenty-four  hours  ner  day.  Four  and  one- 
half  miles  further  upstream  at  Port  Edwards,  3,860  actual 
horsepower  is  developed.  Two  miles  further  upstream,  there 
is  a  dam  developiiig  1,460  horsepower.  At  Grand  Kapids,  the 
dam  of  the  Consolidated  Paper  &  Power  Co.,  furnishes  6,500 
horsepower  with  room  for  turbines  to  deve.lop  an  additional 
1,000  horsepower.  Four  miles  above  Grand  Kapids  a  dam 
develops  3,063  horsepower.  In  the  next  thirteen  miles  to  Ste- 
vens Point  there  is  a  fall  of  16  feet  and  only  one  rapids,  the 
power  at  which  is  largely  developed  by  the  use  of  splash  boards 
on  the  dam  beJow. 

In  the  city  of  Stevens  Point  and  just  south  of  it,  are  three, 
developed  powers  and  one  undeveloped.  One  of  these  dams 
is  located  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Plover  river,  and  de- 
velops 1,370  horsepower.  One-half  mile  above  this  point  an- 
other dam  develops  4,660  horsepower.  Above  this  dam  there 
is  an  undeveloped  power  of  about  seven  foot  head  and  owned 
by  the  Wisconsin  lliver  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.  The  third  dam  is 
located  within  the  Stevens  Point  city  limits  and  has  a  head  of 
seven  feet.  Only  three  turbines  of  140  horsepower  have  been 
installed.  Ey  building  a  new  dam  1,000  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent one,  a  h^ad  of  twelve  feet  could  bo  ol^tained,  and  being 
located  in  a  city  of  9,022  papulation,  offers  cheap  power  to 
additional  factories. 

In  the  next  nineteen  miles  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty 
foet,  but  only  one  opportunity  for  power  development, 
namely  at  Battle  Island.  Owing  to  the  high  banks  a 
dam  could  be  built  economically  with  a  head  of  twenty  feet. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  developed  powers  on  the  river  is  at 
Mosinee  and  is  owned  by  the  Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Co. 
Many  years  ago  a  logging  dam  was  maintained  here  but  at 
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present  no  use  is  made  of  the  power,  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  induce  capital  to  develop  the  power  to  its  utmost  capacity 
requiring  a  dam  which  could  develop  a  head  of  20  7  feet  by 
flooding  a  smajl  marsh  above. 

In  the  next  eighteen  miles  to  Wausau  the  river  descends 
28  feet.  Most  of  this  fall  is  concentrated  in  rapids  at  Roth- 
childs.  A  dam  could  bo  constructed  here  which  would  de- 
veloD  a  head  of  nearly  twenty  feet  but  it  would  have  to  lc  a 
long  structure.  At  Wausau,  only  a  portion  of  the  valuable  wa- 
ter power  has  been  developed.  There  is  a  long  granite  i&land 
in  the  center  of  the  stream  at  this  point.  At  the  head  of  the 
island,  29G  horsepower  is  developed  under  a  head  of  71/2  ^^^^ 
but  more  power  could  bo  developed.  About  1,000  feet  below 
this  dam,  a  saw  mill  and  a  planing  mill  have  installed  turbines 
rated  at  1,200  horsepower  and  operating  under  heads  of  nine 
and  eleven  feet  respectively.  A  short  distance  further  is  lo- 
cated the  power  site  of  the  Wausau  Paper  ilil,ls  Co.,  which  de- 
velops 3, GOO  horsepower  under  an  average  head  of  fourteen 
feet.  The  Wausau  Electric  Co.  has  installed  turbines  rated  at 
700  horsepower  but  this  can  be  doubled. 

In  the  twenty  mih  s  from  Wausau  to  MerrilJ  the  river  de- 
scends 35  feet.  The  only  portion  of  this  fall  at  present  de- 
veloped is  by  a  dam  at  Erokaw  wdiere  3,964  horsepower  is 
obtained.  Four  miles  above  Erokaw  there  is  an  excellent 
power  site  w^here  a  dam  could  develop  a  head  o?  18  or  20  feet. 
The  banks  are  over  30  ft^et  high,  the  river  bed  is  rock,  and  the 
channel  is  GOO  feet  wnde. 

There  are  two  dams  at  Merrill.  The  first  dam  develops 
nearly  2.900  horsepower  under  a  head  of  fourteen  feet.  The 
second  dam,  which  is  used  for  logging  purposes  only,  develops 
a  head  of  eight  ftet.  A  similar  dam  with  an  eight  foot  head 
and  also  used  for  Jogging  purj>oses,  is  located  about  two  miles 
above.  The.so  dams  are  at  present  of  little  use,  and  a  eom- 
])any  is  now  being  formed  to  improve  these  tw^o  powers  by  con- 
structing a  new  dam  with  a  head  of  24  feet. 

The  next  dam  above  ^Merrill  is  at  Bill  Cross  Rapids  where 
a  head  of  20  or  24  feet  could  1)l^  obtained.  About  ten  miles 
above  ^ferrill  are  located  the  Grandfather  Rapids,  the  largest 
water  pjwt'r  on  the  river.  Thi^st^  rapids  extend  a  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  miles,  with  a  dej^ccnt  of  nearly  90  feet.  The 
cheapest  method  of  developing  this  ]>ower  would  be  bv  the  con- 
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struction  of  three  daius  of  30  foot  each.  In  the  53-  mfle  stretch 
between  ^rerrill  and  Rhiiielander,  the  descent  is  277  feet,  de- 
veloping several  excellent  powers  in  addition  to  the  above. 
About  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Grandfather  Rapids,  there 
arc  some  rapids  where  a  dam  of  8.9  feet  would  back  the  water 
to  the  foot  of  Grandfather  Rapids.  Between  Tomahawk  and 
Grandmother  Rapids  the  river  descends  41  feet,  a  considerable 
I)ortion  of  which  is  concentrated  in  a  distance  of  forty  rods. 
Thirty-nine  feet  could  be  developed  liere. 

The  Tomahawk  dam  under  13.2  foot  head  has  an  installa- 
tion of  ()50  horsepower.  In  the  ten  miles  from  the  backwater 
of  Uiis  dam,  the  river  has  an  even  descent  of  231/^  feet,  20  feet 
of  which  could  be  developed  by  one  or  two  dams.  Korth  of 
T{;niahawk  and  extendin*,^  to  the  Lincoln  county  line  are  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  where  in  a  distance  of  two  miles  the  river 
descends  15.4  feet  Between  these  rapids  and  the  foot  of  Hat 
Rapids,  there  is  a  descent  of  near,ly  thirteen  feet.  A  dam  at 
the  foot  of  Nigger  Island  seven  miles  east  of  Tomahawk  would 
develop  a  head  of  28  feet.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Pelican 
river  and  the  foot  of  the  Hat  Rapids,  the  river  descends  22 
feet.  A  dam  to  develop  this  power  is  being  constructed  witli  a 
head  of  20.3  feet,  the  power  to  be  transmitted  by  electricity  to 
Rhinelander.  In  the  35  mijes  from  the  foot  of  the  darn  of  the 
Rhinelander  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  the  river  descends  79.2  feet. 
This  dam  develops  a  head  of  30  feet  and  has  installed  turbines 
rateel  at  3,000  actual  horsepower. 

Above  this  point  opportunities  for  developing  largo  powers 
are  few.  There  are  several  comparatively  small  rapids  but  on 
the  whole  the  descent  is  uniform.  At  Rainbow  Rapids  a  dam 
could  be  constructed  to  develop  from  six  to  ten  feet.  At  Otter 
Rapids  there  is  an  ojd  logging  dam  dcvelopin<y  a  head  of  ten 
feet,  but  as  the  rapids  descend  sixteen  feet,  a  head  of  this 
height  could  be  developed. 

The  principal  .tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  river  are  tbe  fol- 
lowing: Pelican,  Tomaliawk,  Rib,  Eau  Claire,  Eau  Pleine, 
Yellow,  Lemon  weir,  Baraboo  and  Kickapoo.  Only  the  last 
three  have  as  yet  been  largely  developed,  but  the  rapid  settle- 
nu nt  of  the  northern  regions  is  creating  a  strong  demand  for 
water  powers.  In  many  cases,  because  of  tlie  ease  Avith  which 
thvy  can  })e  developed  and  controlled,  manufacturers  ofter  pre- 
fer these  smalj  powers  to  the  greater  ones  on  the  Wisconsin 
river. 
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The  Black  river  rises  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above  the 
sea  level  and  after  a  winding  course  of  140  miles  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  at  La  Crosse.  This  river  drains  a  long  and 
narrow  watershed,  the  lower  one-third  of  whose  drainage  area 
is  a  Jevel  sandstone  region,  so  that  the  maximum  watershed 
available  for  power  purposes,  at  Black  Kiver  Falls,  is  only 
1,570  square  miles.     The  total  descent  of  the  river  is  772  feet. 

'J^he  following  tables  show  the  river  profile  and  the  dis- 
charge measurements. 


PROFILE  OF  BLACK  RIVER  FROM  ITS  MOUTH  NEAR  LA  CROSSE  TO 

NEAR  WITHEE.^ 


No. 


Station. 


DiSTAKCB. 


From 
month. 


Miles. 


1.    La   Crosse  (near)    

Black   River  Falls:    

2^       Below    dam    | 

3.  Above   dam    

4.  Chicago,   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis 

and   Omaha   RxiUroad   bridge 
6.    Halls  Creek,   mouth   of   

6.  Halcj-on     

7.  Hatfield    railroad    bridge    

a    East  Forks,   mouth  of   

9.    Dells    dam,    below    

10.  Wedges    Creek,    mouth    of    

11.  Cunningham    Creek,    mouth    of 

12.  Center  See.  22,  T.  24  N.,  R.  2  W. 

13.  O'Nolll    Creek,    Nelllsville    .... 

14.  Bridge,  Sees.  9  and  16,  T.  25  N.,' 

R.    2    W 1 

15.  Bridge,    Sees.   21   and  28,    T.   27 

N.,    R.   2   W 

16.  Bridge,    Falrcblld    and    NortU- 

eastern  Ky 

17.  Site  New  Glenwood  dam 

la.    Between  Sees.  27  and  28,  T.  27 

N,   R.   2  W 

19.  Hemlock    dam,    600    feet    below 

20.  Hemlock   dam,    above    

21.  Bridge,    Sees.    20   and   28,    T.   29| 

N.,    R.    2  W • I 

22.  Bridgio  Wisconsin  Central  Ry., , 

west  of  Wlthee   | 

I 


65.0 
56.0 

58.0 
61.6 
67.0 
71.2 
74.2 
77.5 
7S.5 
84. S 
S6.8 
O.S 

98.S 

103.5 

107.8 
109.3 

110.3 
113.5 
113.6 

119.6 

125.1 


Between 
points. 


MUes. 


56.0 
.0 

3.0 
3.6 
5.4 
4.2 
3.0 
3.3 
1.0 
6.3 
2.0 
4.0 

8.0 

4.7 

4.3 

1.5 

1.0 

3.2 

.1 

6.0 

5.5 


Eleva- 
tion 
above 
sea  level 


Feet. 

628 

749  ' 
763 

766 
776 
793 
8.38 
846 
874 
893 
909 


1.034 

1,070 

1,094 
1,105 

1.107  ! 
1,132  I 
1.151 

1,167    I 

I 
1,187 


Dbscbnt  Bb- 
TWBKN  Points. 

Total. 

Per  mile. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

m 

14 

2.2 

3 

10 
17 
45 
8 
28 
19 
16 


45 


24 
11 

2 
25 
19 

16 

20 


1.0 
2.8 
3.1 

10.4 
2.7 
8.5 

19.0 
2.5 

10.0 

15.0 

6.G 

7.9 

5.6 
7.8 

2.0 
8.0 


2.7 
3.6 


•Authority:  No.  1  (low- water  elevation),  Mississippi  River  Commission:  2  to 
22,  Joint  Survey  of  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  .ind  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  156,  L.  S.  Smith. 
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DISCHARGE    MEASUREMENTS    OP    BLACK    RIVER    AT 

WIS..  IN  1905.» 

NEILLSVILLE, 

Date. 

Hydrographer, 

Width 

Area  of 
aectioD. 

Mean 
yelooiiy. 

heig^. 

Di8. 
charge. 

April   7 

May  24    .... 

HannaaodClapp... 
S.  K.  Ciapp 

Foot. 

192 
165 
192 
161 
IM 
16  i 

Square 
feet. 

1,021 
471 
915 
392 
242 
419 

Feet  per 
seoond. 

3.5 
2.18 
8.15 
1.56 
.93 
1.86 

Feet. 

7.7 

4.93 

7.26 

4.25 

8.3 

4.35 

Second  — 
feet. 

8,279 
1,024 

Jaue  IS 

July  11 

M.  p^.  Breunon 

M.  S.  UrenooD 

2,978 
612 

Aug.  11  . 

M  S.  BrenooQ 

225 

Sept  25 

F.W.Haana 

780 

^U.  S  QeoJ.  Survey.    Wator-Sapply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  156. 


In  the  forty  miles  above  Black  Kiver  Falls  the  river  has 
worn  a  channel,  the  banks  of  which  range  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  in  height.  The  descent  in  this  distance  is  337  feet,  or 
nearly  9  feet  to  the  mile  There  are  many  excellent  power 
sites  in  this  stretch,  nearly  all  of  which  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  cheaply  developed. 

At  Black  Kiver  Falls  a  dam  develops  345  horsepower.  This 
dam  which  has  a  head  of  16  feet  could  be  improved  to  develop 
a  head  of  20  feet.  About  IV2  miles  below  this  dam  there  is 
a  site  where  a  head  of  seven  feet  could  be  developed.  Between 
Black  Kiver  Falls  and  Neillsville,  owing  to  the  high  banks 
and  descent  of  the  river,  dams  of  16  to  20  feet  head  could-  be 
built  every  two  or  three  miles.  The  first  dam  above  Black 
River  Falls  is  just  below  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  R  R.  bridge,  where  a  head  of  30  feet  could  be  de- 
veloped. Another  similar  power  is  located  at  Halcyon  where 
a  30  foot  dam  would  back  the  water  for  three  miles.  An  even 
better  site  is  available  at  Hatfield  where  a  head  of  60  feet 
could  be  obtained  which  by  means  of  a  long  cana,l  could  be  in- 
creased to  85  feet.  Near  the  mouth  of  Wedges  Creek  a  dam 
could  develop  a  head  of  25  feet.  In  the  six  miles  below  Neils- 
ville  the  river  descends  80  feet,  42  feet  of  which  can  be  de- 
veloped at  Ross  Eddy  Rapids.  About  11/^  miles  above  Neils- 
ville  there  is  a  site  where  in  the  course  of  a  mile  the  river  de- 
scends 21.2  feet.  A  dam  at  this  place  with  a  crest  of  18  feet, 
by  using  a  canal  600  feet  long,  would  develop  a  head  of  24 
feet.  A  devqloped  power  on  the  upper  river,  the  Hemlock 
Dam,  under  a  head  of  twelve  feet  operates  four  turbines  of 
175  horsepower.  The  branches  of  the  Black  River,  on  account 
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of  their  rapid  descent,  furnish  a  water  power  of  from  10  to 
20  feet  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Chippewa  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  an  area  of 
9,573  square  miles,  of  which  area  G,000  square  miles  include 
the  most  unsettled  portion  of  Wisconsin  and  containing  its 
richest  forests  of  timber,  both  liardwood  and  pine.  The  Chij)- 
pewa  drainage  system  has  its  source  in  over  a  hundred  lakes 
and  many  swamps  near  the  ^Michigan  boundary,  and  only 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  Superior.  About  112  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  Lake  Pepin,  the  Chippewa  river  divides,  the  western 
brancli,  the  Chippewa,  rising  south  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
eastern  brancli,  the  Flambeau,  having  its  source  near  the 
Michigan  line  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Fhunbeau  drains  1,983  square  miles  and  the  Chippewa,  above 
the  junction,  drains  1,777  square  miles 

The  following  tables  show  the  profile  of  the  Chippewa 
River  and  its  discharge  measurements: 


PROFILE  OF  CniPPKWA  RIVER  FROM   ITS    MOUTH    TO    SOURCES    OF 
EAST  AND  WEST  BRANCHES. •-Continued. 


Distance. 

Eleva- 
tion 
above 
sea  Jevei. 

Feet. 
1.374.5 

1,404.0 
1,420.0 
1.432.9  - 
1.442.0 
1,462.0 

1.463.8 

1,509.3 

Descent  Bk- 
TWBBN  Points. 

No.                      Station. 

From 
rnuutb. 

Betweeu 
points, 

Total. 

Per  mile. 

33.    Illnisdells    T^qke     

Miles. 

170.7 

173.2 
175.7 
178.2 
1*^1.7 
1S6.7 

190.2 
201.7 
223.7 

164.5 
16S.7 

17S.7 
178.7 
1S5.7 
2(6.7 

Miles 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 

2.5 
3.5 
5.0 

3.5 
11.5 
22.0 

l.S 
6.0 

10.0 

.0 

7.0 

20.0    1 
_     1 

Feet. 

5.7 

29.5 
16.0 
12.9 
9.1 
20.0 

1.8 
45.5 

Feet. 
2.3 

Codjir    niplds:    

Zi.        Foot     

11  8 

,•}.').        Head    

26.    Ilea  r     Luke     1 

6.4 

5.1 

37.     RIvor,    w.ntor    lovol     

2  6 

38.  IVlicnii    Lake    

39.  RivtT,    water   level,    Sec.    19,   T. 

42   N.,    U.    2   W 

4.0 
.5 

40.    f  Hidden     Station     

4  0 

41.     Scmreo    of    river    

West    Brancli.                     i 
42.    l*ropoped    V.    S.    dam    

1.286.0 
1,287.2 

1..15S.8 
1,361.9    I 
1,384.4    1 

6.0 

1.2 

71.6 

3.1 

22.5 

3. a 

43.     I*a  k  V.  a  \va  np    J^\  ke     [ 

.2 

1.2 

Moose    Lake:    

41.     Proposed    i  .    S.    dain 

4.").        Wat  or    level     

4«).     Partridj.'e    Crop    Lake    

47.     Source    of    river    

3.2 

I 



1 

ritv:    Nos.    1.    Mississippi  River  Conimisslon :  2-17.  T'.   R.  Geo!,  f^urvoy 
Kirk:  20-47  T".    S.    l':nj,'incers.     i.^   S.   G.'ol.   Survey;  Water-Supply    aiid 

Paper  Xo.  l.'>6. 


♦.\iitlior 
2^.    David   lv..,v.   >.-^,    ,  . 
Irric'itioii  Paper  Xo.  l.'>6 

t  iIiK.li    water. 
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DISrHARGK     MKASl  UKMKNTS    OF    CHIPPKWA    RIVKR    AT     HIGHWAY 
imiDGE,   SHAWTOWN.  NKAIl  EAU  CLAIRE.  WIS..  19(M  AND  1905. • 


Bate. 


1904. 

Jan.  11 
May  14 
May   24 

Judo  7 
July  » 
AUR.  2!8 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  li 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  29 

1905. 

May  22 
Jane  14 

July  12 
Aug.  12 


Hydrographer. 


E.  Johoaon,  Jr 

E.  JohusoD,  Jr 

JobDSOQ  aad  Hauoa 

£.  Johnson,  Jr 

£.  Johnson,  Jr    

£.  Johnson,  Jr 

K.  Johnnon,  J.r 

F.  W.  Hanua 

F.  W.  Hanna 

E  Johnson,  Jr 

S  K.  Clapp 

M  8.  Hrennan 

M.  S.  Biennan 

M.  S.  Brennan 


Width 

Area  of 

Mean 

Gaffe 

section. 

velocLtj. 

height. 

Feet. 

Square 
feet. 

Feet  per 
second. 

Feet. 

310 

2,429 

.99 

3.80 

885 

4,272 

3.42 

K.40 

870 

4,074 

8.10 

7.60 

426 

5,815 

4  52 

11.25 

8.)  4 

3.770 

2.10 

6.55 

322 

2.766 

.82 

4.20 

329 

3,122 

1.47 

5.25 

495 

7,118 

5.43 

14.80 

457 

6,187 

4.76 

18.10 

324 

2^847 

.80 

4.4i 

200 

4.001 

3.66 

8.80 

427 

5,131 

8.83 

10.72 

355 

3,585 

2.09 

6.5) 

335 

8,062 

1.29 

5.00 

Dis- 
charge. 


Second  - 
feet. 

2,454 
14.610 
12,630 
26.270 
7,918 
2,274 
4.581 
38,ti80 
29,200 
2,2»1 


16,110 
19,665 

7,489 
3,1M8 


*  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
t  Frozen. 


"Water-Sui>ply  t.nd  Irrigation.    Paper  No.  156. 


The  first  dam  site  on  the  Chippewa  river  is  located  21/^ 
miles  helow  the  mouth  of  Eau  Claire  river  where  a  head  of 
seven  feet  could  be  obtained,  which  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  city  of  Eau  CJaire  has  special  value.  Two  miles  above 
Eau  Claire  is  located  the  dam  of  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp 
Co.,  which  has  a  head  of  2G  feet  and  could  be  increased  to  32 
f(vt.  Tb?  turbine  iusUillation  is  8,246  horsepower.  The  next 
dam  is  at  Chippewa  Falls  where  a  head  of  30  feet  is  developed 
and  which  can  be  made  several  feet  higher.  At  Point  Creek, 
2Vj  miles  above  the  Chippewa  Falls  dam,  there  is  a  water 
power  w^here  a  head  of  14  feet  could  be  obtained  and  the  dam 
•  could  be  very  economically  constructed,  material  for  con- 
struction being  abundant.  At  Eagle  Rapids,  4i/>  miles  further 
upstream,  there  is  a  site  for  a  20  foot  dam.  One  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  O'lfeills  Creek,  a  25  foot  dam  would  develop 
5.000  theoretical  horsepower. 

The  best  opportunity  for  power  development  on  the  Chip- 
pewa river  is  at  Jim  Falls.  A  28  foot  dam  is  being  constructed 
here,  which,  bv  means  of  a  long  canal,  \vill  develop  a  head  of 
55  feet.  Another  excellent  site  and  one  which  can  be  cheaply 
developed  is  at  Burnett  Falls.  A  35  foot  dam  could  be 
erected  here.  The  next  power  is  located  at  ITclcoriibe  where 
an  old  timber  dam  develops  a  head  of  17  feet.     This  dam  is 
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dc:!aying  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  18  foot  dam  and 
another  15  foot  dam  at  Little  Falls.  Between  Holcombeand 
the  mouth  of  the  Flambeau  the  river  descends  14  feet,  10 
feet  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  first  mile  below  the  latter 
point.     A  dam  could  be  constructed  to  develop  15  foot  head. 

All  the  powers  on  Chippewa  river  are  reached  by  one  or 
more  railroads  and  consequently  will  soon  be  developed.  The 
importance  of  this  series  of  powers  is  emphasized  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
bulletin  on  Wisconsin  Water  powers:  *'0f  the  244  feet  descent 
in  the  Chippewa  between  Chippewa  Falls  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Flambeau,  116  feet' are  concentrated  in  five  falls  and 
rapids.  The  building  of  ten  dams  would  economically  de- 
velop a  total  of  213  feet  head  in  this  distance  of  43  miles. 
When  fully  developed  these  powers  will  rival  in  importance 
the  extensive  developments  on  lower  Fox  River  between  Ap- 
pleton  and  Green  Bay." 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Chippewa  are  the  Flam- 
beau, the  Red  Cedar,  the  Yellow,  the  Jump  and  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  the  Chippewa.  On  all  of  these  rivers  there 
are  excellent  sites  which  can  be  reasonably  developed  and 
have  immense  reservoir  areas. 

The  Flambeau  River  is  the  largest  tributary  and  flows 
through  unlimited  quantities  of  pulp-wood  which  mark  this 
river  as  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp.  Rail- 
road facilities  are  at  present  lacking  but  several  of  the  large 
railway  systems  are  near  and  can  easily  extend  their  lines. 
This  riv^ca'  has  its  source  in  a  large  number  of  lakes  at  an  al- 
titude of  960  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  570  feet  in  a 
distance  of  150  miles,  much  of  the  descent  is  concentrated  in 
numerous  falls  and  rapids. 

The  following  tables  show  the  profile  of  the  river  and  its 
dischar«:e  meas-irements : 
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PROFILE)  OF  FLAMBEAU  RIVER  FROM  ITS  MOUTH  TO  BOULDER  LAKE.^ 


D18TANCB. 

Eleva- 
tion 
above 
sea  level. 

Descent  Bk- 
iWEEM  Points. 

No.                        Station 

From 
mouth. 

Between 
points. 

Total. 

Per 
mile. 

1.    Mouth  of  river  

Miles. 
0.0 

7.0 

11.0 

15.0 

15.75 

24.25 

2A.25 

28.0 

32.0 

32.8 
36.8 

40.3 

86.2 

91.2 

95.0 
95.0 

D6.6 

89.3 

98.5 

104.3 

107.1 

112.5 

115.8 
119.0 

134.0 

146.0 
153.6 
163.0 

Miles 

Feet. 
1,050.0 

1,064.0 

1,070.0 
1,081.0 
1,0R'.4 
1,099.0 
1,115.3 
1,115.4 
1,131.4 

1.147.4 
1,166.7   • 

1,177.0 
1,421.8 

1,429.6 

1,454.0 
1,470.0 

1,470.0 

1,466.8 
1,481.0 
1,482.5 
1,499.2 

1,510.8 

1.516.0 
1,541.4 

1,568.0 

1,587.0 
1,592.0 
1,625.0 

Feet. 

Feet. 

2.    SW.    %    Sec.    34,    T.  34  N.,   R. 
7  W 

7.0 

4.0 
4.0 
.75 
8.5 
0.0 
3.75 
4.0 

.8 
4.0 

3.5 
45.9 

5.0 

54.7 
0.0 

1.6 

.5 
.2 

5.8 
2.8 

5.4 

3.3 
3.2 

15.0 

12.0 
7.5 
9.5 

14.0 

6.0 
11.0 

7.4 

10.6 

16.3 

.1 

16.0 

16.0 
19.3 

10.3 
244.8 

7.8 

2.0 

3.    Ducommon  rapids,  NW.  14  Sec. 
23,.  T.   34   N.,    R,   7   W 

4.  New  dam,  foot  of  rnplds  

5.  SW.  %  Sec.  1,  T.  34  N.,  R.  6  W. 

6.  Ladysmlth,    below    dam    

7.  Ladvsmlth,  above  dam  

1.5 
2.7 
10.0 
1.26 

8.    NW!  %  Sec.  25,  T.  35  N.,  R.  6  W. 

9.    Little  Falls,   foot  of   

4.6* 

10.    Little  Falls,   bead  of   (Sec.   21, 
T.   35  N.,    R.   5   W 

20.0 

11.  N^.  %  Sec.  15»  T.  35  N.,  R.  5  W. 

12.  Big  Falls,  foot  of  NW.  %  Sec. 

2,   T.   35  N..    R.   5  W 

13.  NW.  %  Sec.  8,  T.  39  N.,  R.  1  W. 

14.  South   line,    Sec.    33,    T.   40   N., 

R.   1  W 

4.8 

•3.0 
6.3 

1.5 

1^    Below  dam,   Sec.   25,   T.  40  N., 
R.  1  W.,  west  line  of  

17.    Above   dam    

18.    Park     Falls,     railroad     bridge, 
west  line.   Sec.   24,    T.   40  N., 
J^,  1  w 

19.    Below   tall    race     upper    dam, 
Park   Falls 

2.8 
14.2 

1.5 
16.7 

11.6 

6.2 
25.4 

26.6 

19.0 
6.0 
33.0 

6.6 

20.    Above  upper  dam.  Park  Falls.. 

21.  Backwater,   upper  dam   

22.  Center  Sec.  28,  T.  41  N.,  R.  1  E. 

23.  Sec.     12,    T.    41     N.,     R.     1    E. 

W.  %  stake  

.2 
6.0 

2.0 

24.    Sec.    4,   T.   41  N.,    R.    2  E.,  W. 
H  stake  

1.8 

25.    Turtle  River,  mouth 

7.6 

26.    Manitowlsh   River,   Junction   of 
Bear   Creek    

l.S 

27.    Rest   Lake,    mouth   of    (Sec.    8, 
T.   42  N.,    R.   5   E 

1  6 

28.    Island    Lake,    inlet   of    

.66 

29.    Boulder  Lake  

3  6 

•Authority:  Nos.  1-26,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;  27-30,  U.  S.  E^nglneers,  Because 
of  an  error  In  the  assigned  elevation  of  the  initial  bench  mark,  15  feet  is  added 
to  the  U.  S.  Engineer  elevation  to  correct  to  sea  level  datum. 
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DISniAKCIv  MKASUHKMKNTS  OF  FLAMBEAU  RIVKR  NEAR  LADYSMITII, 
WIS.,  FOR  1004  AND  1905. 


Date. 


190i. 

May  16 

Juae  3 

Aufirust29. 
September  20 
October  12 

1905. 
April  8.... 

May  23 

•June  14  . .. 
July  12... 
August  12 . 
September  23 


Hydrographer. 


E  Johnson,  jr.. 
IS  Jolm^on,  jr.. 
•':.  Johnson,  jr.. 
£.  .Johns  n,  jr.. 
P   W.  Hanna  .. 

S  K  Clapp  .. 
S  K  Clapp  .. 
M.  S.  Brennan.. 
M  S.  Hrennaa.. 
M.  8.  Brennan.. 
F.  W.  Hanna. .. 


Widib 

Area  of 

Mean 

Gage 

Feet. 

section. 

velocity. 

height. 

Square 

Feet  per 

Feet. 

feet. 

8ecoQ<l. 

S-W 

1,833 

3.15 

17.88 

3:>o 

1,448 

2.93 

17.45 

349 

733 

2.07 

16.06 

343 

702 

2  21 

16.01 

3(54 

1,653 

3.37 

18.58 

129 

1.537 

3.49 

18.27 

Xyl 

1,292 

2.69 

17  60 

3)4 

1,232 

267 

17.35 

353 

1,015 

2.54 

16.80 

315 

623 

1.84 

15.06 

353 

1,404 

3.02 

17.75 

Dis- 
charge. 


Second- 
feet^ 
4,20J 
4,321 
1,517 
1,.554 
5,5i8 


5,367 
3,474 
3,288 
2,576 
1,144 
4,236 


U.   S.   Geol.   Survey;  Water-Supply  and   IrrIf?atIon   Papei'  No.   156. 


In  the  19  mile?  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Lady- 
smith,  the  river  descends  42  feet.  Six  miles  below  Lady- 
smith  there  is  a  develcTped  power  with  a  head  of  16  feet  In 
the  70  miles  above  Ladysmith  there  are  no  developed  powers 
but  the  descent  of  353  feet  in  that  distance  insures  many  un- 
developed powers.  At  Little  Falls  a  15  foot  dam  would  give 
a  head  of  25  feet  and  at  Big  Falls,  a  25  foot  dam  together 
with  a  canal  about  five-eights  milo  long  would  develop  a  head 
of  60  feet.  At  Park  Falls  there  are  two  dams  each  of  16  foot 
head.  At  one  there  is  a  turbine  installation  of  1,300  horse- 
power while  at  the  other  the  installation  is  1,100  horsepower. 
Above  Park  Falls  there  are  several  falls  of  from  20  to  25  feet 
insuring  excellent  water  powers. 

The  Red  Cedar  River  has  a  descent  of  470  feet  in  its  length 
of  90  miles,  giving  opportunity  for  many  water  powers.  The 
drainage  area  is  1,957  square  miles.  The  following  table 
shows  the  profile  of  the  river: 
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PROFILE  OF  BED  CEDAR  RIVER  FROM  ITS  MOUTH  TO  RED  CEDAR 

LAKE.* 


No. 


Sta  tioD. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 


Mouth  of  river  .. 

DiiniivIUe    

Downsville  dam: 

Foot    

Crest    

Irving   

Menomonle  dnm: 

Foot  

Crest   


"Omaha"  bridge*  ... 

Cedar  Rapids  dam: 

9.       Foot   

10.       Crest    


Hay  River,  mouth 

Colfax     

Cameron  (2m!les  west)  

Railroad  crpssing  

Cedar  Lake  dam,  Sec.  22,  T.  37 

N.,    R.   10  W 

Dam   in   Sec.   26,    T.    37   N., 

10  W 


R. 


Distance. 


From 
mouth. 


Miles. 

.0 

2.0 

7.8 
17.8 
13.0 

16.6 
16.6 

1S.9 

23.4 
23.4 

30.2 
35.0 
70.0 
74.0 

90.0 


Between 
points.   I 


Eleva- 
tion 
alx)ve 
sea  level. 


Miles. 


2.0 

5.8 

.0 

5.2 

3.6 
.0 

2.3 

4.5 
.0 

6.8 

4.8 

35.0 

4.0 

16.0 

6.0 


Fe«*. 

705.0 
734.4 

739.0 
758.2 
766.4 

788.3 
i03.9 

806.7 

823.3 
842.0 

$59.3 

895.0 
1,068.0 
1,116.0 

1.191.0 


Dbscbnt  Bb- 
T\vBBN  Points. 


Total. 


Feet. 


Per 

mile. 


Feet. 


1S.4 

15.6 
19.2 
8.2 

21.9 
16.6    j 

2.8 

16.6 
18.7 

17.3 
35.7 
173.0 
4P.0 

75.0 


9.2 

2.7 

3.1 

8.0 

3.7 

6.3 

7.4 

6.0 

12.0 

4.7 


•Authority:  No.  1,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway;  2-11,  O'Keef 
ft  Orblson,  Appleton,  Wis..  12,  Wisconsin  Central  Railway;  13,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Sto.  Marie  Railway;  14  and  15,  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha  Railway. 


In  the  first  thirty  miles  above  the  river  mouth,  six  powers 
could  be  developed.  These  powers  are  as  follows :  a  dam  with 
a  head  of  15.6  feet  at  Dunnville  would  develop  1,685  horse- 
power; raising  the  present  dam  at  Dunnville  four  feet  would 
give  a  head  of  23.2  feet  and  an  estimated  2,480  horsepow^er; 
the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Irving  with  a  head  of  21.9  feet 
would  give  2,260  horsepower ;  raising  the  present  dam  at  Me- 
nomonie  2.8  feet  would  give  1.800  horsepower;  a  new  dam 
2.8  miles  above  Menomonie  would  yield  1,700  horsepower; 
and  raising  the  present  dam  at  Cedar  Eapids  21.3  feet,  giv- 
ing a  tota,!  head  of  40  feet,  would  give  3,800  horsepower.  The 
Wisconsin  Power  Co.,  of  Chicago  has  recently  acquired  a 
large  number  of  water  powers  on  this  river,  ranging  from  7 
to  19  feet  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tliese  powers  are  located 
in  a  well  settled  region  and  accessible  by  one  or  more  rail- 
roads, their  development  at  an  early  date  is  certain. 
28— L. 
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On  tho  Eaii  Claire  river  there  are  many  power  opportuni- 
ties. Near  the  river  mouth  there  is  a  dam  with  a  head  of  11 
feet.  About  one-half  mile  further  upstream  another  dam  de- 
velops a  head  of  ISy^  f^ct.  There  are  a  number  of  logging 
dams  with  heads  ranging  from  7  to  20  feet  but  the  power 
thus  developed  is  not  utilized. 

The  Jump  river  has  a  descent  of  500  feet  in  its  length  of 
65  miles.  At  one  place  the  river  falls  35  feet  and  there  are 
many  other  sites  where  dams  would  develop  heads  of  from 
15  to  20  feet.     All  these  powers  are  undevoloped. 

The  Chippewa  river  has  many  other  tributaries,  which  be- 
cause of  th^ir  high  banks  and  rapid  currents  afford  many  wa- 
ter powers  that  can  be  developed  at  a  small  cost. 

The  St.  Croix  river  has  its  source  in  St.  Croix  Lake  at  an 
elevation  of  1,010  feet,  and  only  twenty  miles  from  Lake 
Superior.  In  its  total  length  of  168  miles  it  descends  344 
feet,  all  but  20  feet  of  which  is  in  the  upper  116  miles.  The 
total  drainage  area  is  7,576  square  miles.  The  following  tables 
show  the  river  profile  and  its  discharge  measurements : 

PROFILE  OF  ST.  CROIX  RIVER  FROM  ITS  MOUTH  TO  ST.  CROIX  LAKE. 


No. 


S:afcioD. 


Prpscott,   mouth   of  river 

Kliiuiklniiic  Kiver.  mouth 

Apple  River,  mouth 

08Cc>oln    

St.  Croix  Fulls,  (head  of  nav'tion).. 

Trade  River,    mouth 

Sunrise  River,  mouth 

Rush  City,   ferry 

See.   35,   T.   28   N.,   R.   20  W 

Snake  River,   mouth 

Kettle  River,  rapids,  foot 

Kettle    River,    mouth 

Kettle  River,  rapids,  head  (pro- 
posed U.  S.  dam,  Sec.  2,  T.  39  N., 
R.   19  W.)    

Clam    River,    mouth 

Sec.   1,   T.    40  N.,    R.    18   W 

Yollou'   River,    mouth 

Namekapon    River,    mouth 

Moose    River,    mouth 

Sec.   35,    T.   44   N.,    R.   13   W:  | 

Below   dam    ; 

Al)ove   dam    i 

St.  Croix  Lake  | 


DiSTAKCB. 


From     Between 
moatb.     points. 


MUps. 
0.0 
5.0 
28.0 
42.0 
48. 0 
60.0 
65.0 
75.0 
79.0 
^6.0 
89.0 
90.O 


93.0 
101.0 
103.5 
115.0 
127.0 
139.0 

144.0 
144.0 
160.0 


Miles, 


5.0 

23.0 

14.0 

6.0 

12.0 

5.0 

10.0 

4.0 

7.0 

3.0 

1.0 


3.0 

S.O 

2.5 

11.5 

12.0 

12.0 

6.0 

.0 

16.0 


E'eva- 

tioD 

above 

Hea  level. 


Feet. 

•667.0 
668.0 
672.0 
683.0 
687.0 
753.0 
758.5 
773.0 
7f2.0 
790.0 
801.0 
816.0 


850.0 
86$<.0 
874.0 
888.0 
906.0 
1,001.0 

1.0O1.5 
1.006.3 
1,010.0 


DsacBWT  Be- 
tween POIMTH. 


Per  mile.    Total 


Feet. 


1.0 
4.0 

11.6 
4.0 
G.6 
6.5 

14.5 
9.0 
8.0 

11.0 

15.0 


34.0 
18.0 
6.0 
14.0 
20.0 
93.0 

.5 
3.8 
4.7 


Feet. 


0.2 

.2 

.8 

.7 

5.5 

1.1 

1.4 

2.2 

1.1 

3.7 

15.0 


11.3 
2.2 
2.4 
1.2 
1.7 
7.7 


.3 


'  Low-water  elevation. 
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DISCHARGE  ME.VSTBBMENTd  OF  ST.  CROIX  RIVER  NEAR  ST.  CROIX  FALSL, 

WIS.,  1903.* 


Date. 

Hydrographer. 

Gaflre  heUrht. 

Discharge. 

igos. 

May  22 

E.  John80D,Jr 

W.  R.  Hoae 

L .  R .  Stockham 

^eet. 

4.09 
2.70 
3.94 

Second-feet. 
10,747 

AuffQttt  11 

7,470 

Octoberi 

10,244 

•  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey— Water-SiippLv  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  156. 


Below  Taylor  Falls  there  are  few  good  dam  sites  on  this 
river,  hut  above  this  place  excellent  undeveloped  powers  are 
numerous.  In  the  tw^elvo  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Name- 
kat^oii  to  the  Yellow  river,  the  total  fall  is  20  feet  concen- 
trated largely  in  several  rapids  making  excellent  power  sites. 
The  St.  Croix  rapids  afford  fine  opportunities,  there  being  a 
fall  of  55  feet  in  six  miles  With  the  yearly  average  flow, 
a  dam  under  a  head  of  40  feet  which  is  practicable  here,  would 
develop  23,021  theoretical  horsepower.  The  Kettle  river 
rapids  are  next  to  the  St.  Croix  rapids,  the  most  prominent  on 
the  river.  They  extend  for  four  miles  during  which  there  is. 
a  descent  of  49  feet.  Several  dams  could  be  built  here. 
Above  the  mouth  of  the  Kettle  river,  a  head  of  ten  feet  would 
develop  1,280  theoretical  horsepower  with  the  ordinary  low- 
watcir  flow,  and  below  the  entrance  of  the  Kettle  river  1,737 
tlieoretical  horsepower  under  the  same  conditions  of  flow.  Be- 
tween the  Snake  river  and  St.  Croix  rapids  there  are  the  fol- 
low'ing  rapids:  the  Otter  Slide,  the  ordinary  low-water  power 
of  which  under  a  head  of  ten  feet  is  2,140  theoretical  horse- 
j)()wer;  the  Ilorae  Eace  rapids;  the  Baltimore  rapids,  the  or- 
dinary low-water  power  of  w^hioh  under  a  head  of  ten  feet  is 
2,220  theoretical  horsepower;  the  Upper  Big  Rock  rapids, 
and  tlie  Yeljow  Pino  rapids.  There  are  many  other  oppor- 
tunities for  power  development  on  the  St.  Croix  River. 

The  leading  tributaries  of  the  St.  Croix  are  the  Yellow, 
Clam,  Eau  Claire,  Apple,  and  Kaniekagon  rivers. 

The  Yellow  river  has  a  descent  of  197  feet  in  its  length  of 
50  miles,  the  gradient  being  such  that  rapids  occur  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  flow  is  very  constant,  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  dam  with  a' head  of  25  feet  could  be  constructed. 
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Another  dam  could  be  erected  a  mile  above  Yellow  Lake  which 
would  develop  a  head  of  twenty  feet.  The  river  profile  shows 
several  places  where  the  descent  is  from  8  to  10  feet  per  mile. 
There  are  four  important  logging  dams  on  thi»  river  ranging 
from  7.6  to  18  feet  head. 

The  Apple  river  drains  427  square  miles,  having  its  source 
in  a  large  number  of  lakes  which  increase  its  summer  flow 
and  steady  the  discharge.  There  are  many  sfood  power  sites 
on  this  river,  some  of  which  have  been  developed  for  manu- 
facturing purposefi  or  for  electric  lighting  but  most  of  them 
are  still  undeveloped.  There  are  a  large  number  of  old  log- 
ging dams  with  heads  of  from  6  to  20  'feet,  but  they  are  in 
poor  condition. 

On  the  Willow  river,  owing  to  its  rapid  descent  of  213  feet 
in  35  miles,  there  are  many  line  power  opportunities.  There 
are  at  least  nine  such  powers  of  over  ten  feet  head,  at  one 
place  it  being  possible  to  construct  a  dam  with  a  head  of  71 
feet,  which  by  means  of  a  canal  could  be  increased  to  a  head 
of  105  feet. 

The  Clam  river  drains  an  area  of  416  square  miles  and  has 
a  total  descent  of  350  feet  in  its  length  of  50  miles,  offering 
several  good  power  opportunities.  At  one  place,  owing  to  a 
series  of  rapids,  several  dams  can  be  constructed  quite  near 
together  developing  heads  of  from  20  to  35  feet  each,  or  a 
single  dam  and  a  caual  would  develop  a  head  of  100  feet  At 
Clam  Falls  a  dam  with  a  34  foot  head  cou,ld  be  erected. 

On  the  Naraekagon  river,  4  miles  from  the  mouth,  a  head  of 
20  feet  could  be  developed,  and  1,000  horsepower  produced. 
A  power  dam  has  been  erected  at  Ilayward  to  be  used  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  develops  200  horocpower.  There  are  many 
stretches  in  this  river  where  the  descent  is  from  8  to  over  10 
feet  per  mile. 

On  the  Totogatic  river,  which  descends  350  feet  in  55  miles, 
there  are  many  logging  dams  and  several  other  good  power 
sites.  The  Osceola  Creek  and  the  Kinnikinnic  river  furnish 
a  large  number  of  small  water  powers.  The  descent  of  these 
rivers  is  very  rapid. 

The  Wisconsin  rivers  belonging  to  the  Lake  Superior  drain- 
age system  rarely  exceed  30  miles  in  length  and  owing  to  their 
descent  of  from  400  to  IjOOO  feet  within  this  distance  are 
exceedingly  rapid,  alternating  between  small  streams  and  tor- 
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rential  rivers.  Reservoir  construction  is  especially  valuable 
in  this  part  of  the  state  to  conserve  the  rainfall  'Uid  thus  to 
equalize  the  flow. 

One  of  the  finest  water  powers  in  the  northwest  is  on  the 
St.  Louis  river  and  is  at  present  being  developed.  This  river 
in  a  distance  of  six  miles  descends  456  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids 
and  falls.  A  steel  gravity  dam  36  feet  high  has  been  con- 
structed at  Thompson  which  stores  the  water  in  a  reservoir 
one  square  mile  in  area  from  which  the  water  is  lead  through 
a  canal  2i/4  mijcs  in  length.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
canal  by  iron  pipes  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  delivered  at 
the  power  house  under  a  head  of  365  feet  The  capacity  of 
the  canal  is  sufficient  to  develop  100,000  horsepower.  Tur- 
bines similar  to  those  in  use  at  Niagara  Falls  have  been  in- 
stalled. 

The  Black  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Nemadji  river,  has  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  descent  flowing  over  many  high  falls.  At  one 
place  a  head  of  160  feet  could  be  developed,  producing  560 
theoretical  horsepower. 

The  Boise,  Brule,  White,  Montreal,  Gogoshungun,  Maring- 
ouin  and  Bad  rivers  all  have  very  steep  gradients  uid  offer 
power  sites  which  will  produce  from  500  to  2,000  horsepower. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  purpose  of  tliis  inquiry  is  set  forth  in  the  preface,  and  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  schedule  (reprinted  below)  sent 
out  to  secretaries  of  various  business  men's  organizations,  edi- 
tors of  newspapers,  city  and  village  officials  and  others  whose 
names  had  been  mentioned  as  men  interested  in  the  upbuilding 
of  their  respective  conmianities.  This  schedule,  as  printed  in 
full  below,  was  mailed  to  every  incorporated  village  in  the 
state  and  to  every  unincorporated  village  having  a  probable 
population  of  300  or  more,  making  a  total  of  589  cities  and 
villages.  Most  of  them  responded  to  the  first  call  while  others 
required  a  second,  and  even  a  third  call  before  any  response 
was  received,  while  from  others  no  response  could  be  obtained. 


SCHEDULE. 

Dear  Sir : — 

.This  bureau  is  endeavoring  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the 
industrial  possibilities  of  Wisconsin  from  an  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  point  of  view  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  pubilsh  the  results  of  ^uch  investigation  in  our  next  biennial 
report.  Capital  is  coirtinually  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities 
for  investment  and  should  your  locality  offer  favorable  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  raw  material,  shipping  facilities,  site  dona- 
tions. Avater  power,  etc..  it  may  be  the  means  of  attracting  some 
much  needed  industry  which  will  afford  employment  for  the  un- 
employed, and  add  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  your  com- 
munity and  to  the  state. 

With  this  end  in  view,  will  you  kindly  co-operate  with  us  in 
answering  the  following  queslJions  and  return  this  blank  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
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pity  or  village  of ,  county  of 

1.  How  much  land  have  you  sruitable  for  manufacturing  or 

bui^iness  purposes? How  far  is  it  lo- 
cated from  the  nearest  railroad  station  ? 

2.  Have  you  a  supply  of  water  power  ? ,    What  is 

the  estimated  horse  power  not  yet  utilized?. . , 

Kind  of  fuel  used  ? From  where  ob- 
tained ? 

3.  Would  your  city  (or  village)  furnish  site  in  case  new  manu- 

factories were  put  in  ? Would  your  city 

(or  village)  offer  any  other  inducements  to  secure  new 
factories  or  other  industries  ? 

4.  Could  a  canning  factory,  should  one  be  located  in  your  city 

(or  village),  be  supplied  with  such  raw  materials  as 

fruit? vegetables? fish? 

any  other?. 

5.  Can  your  city  (or  village)  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  peat, 

timber,  iron^  stone,  zinc,  lead,  or  other  natural  products? 


6.  Can  help  be  secured  in  your  dity   (or  village)   or  adjacent 

country  ? Number  of  men women 

young  persons 

7.  Give  names  of  railix>ads  in  your  city  (or  village),  and  state 

whether  there  aro  good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  ship- 
ment of  freight If  not  located 

on  a  railroad  give  name  of,  and  distance  to,  nearest  rail- 
road   

8.  What  kind  of  business  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  best  suited 

to  your  city  (or  village)  ? 

9.  Have  you  a  good  water  supply  for  household  purposes?. . . . 

Jlanufaeturing  purposes? 

10.  Is  your  city  (or  village)  supplied  with  a  gas  plant? 

Electric  light  plant  ? Tel^^phone  system? 

11.  Have  you  electric  railways  connecting  your  city  (or  village) 

with  other  cities  or  Villages? 

12.  Give  number  of  banks  kx^atod  in  your  city  (or  village) 

Drug  stores Groceries Hardwares 

Department  stores Di-y  goods  stores. .....  Laun- 
dries   Number  and  kinds  of  other  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, factories,  etc 
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13.  If  your  village  is  not  incorporated  give  estimated  population. 

14.  Are  there  any  factories  or  workshops  in  your  city  (or  vil- 

lage) that  are  idle — if  so,  state  kind  of  business  last  car- 
ried on  in  each  such  factory  or  workshop  and  cause  of 
idleness  

15.  Give  number  and  kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  once 

established  in  your  city  (or  village)  that  have  fail^ed,  and 
state  reasons  for  such  failure 

16.  Give  number  of  physicians ,  lawyers ,  teach- 

ers employed 

17.  Is  your  city  (or  village)  a  sununer  resort? If 

not,  can  it  be  made  one  ? Give  number  and 

capacity  of  hotels Boarding  houses 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  first-class 

hotel? 

18.  Is  the  country  surrounding  your  city  (or  village)  good  for 

farming  purposes  ? What  portion  of 

such  farming  lands  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved? 


19.  Give  character  of  the  soil  in  the  country  surrounding  your 

city  (or  village)  stating  what  portion  is  rough 

level  but  stony ,  swampy.* ,  sandy 

,  level  and  free  fix>m  stone 

20.  Give  brief  description  of  your  city  (or  village)  as  to  streets, 

shade  trees,  parks,  public  buildings,  lakes,  etc 


After  receiving  486  repiies  to  this  schedule,  another  was  mailed 
to  the  various  ret^risters  of  deeds  relative  to  the  prevailing  prices 
of  real  estate  in  the  various  counties.  Wisconsin  annually  loses 
a  great  many  people  in  the  hope  that  cheaper  land  can  be  se- 
cured in  other  states.  The  returns  from  these  inquiries  indicate 
that  farm  lands  in  this  state  are  yet  to  be  purchased  at  as  low  a 
price  aa  in  almost  any  state  in  the  union,  and  when  climate  and 
fertility  of  the  soil  are  considered,  the  opportunities  for  securing 
pood,  cheap  homes  in  this  state  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  the 
United  Stat-es. 
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In  all  cities  and  villages  reporting  there  was  an  ah  ::  dance  of 
land  adjoining  the  railroad  and  well  suited  for  factory  locations. 
In  many  cities  the  land  is  so  located  as  to  admit  of  shipments 
over  two  railroada  Nearly  all  cities  reported  that  they  would 
grant  free  ^ites  to  secure  the  location  of  substantial  business 
concerns.  In  some  cities  bounties  and  other  inducements  will  be 
offered.  In  every  city  and  village  reporting  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  for  both  manufacturing  and  domestic 
purposes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  counties  ai-e  taken  up 
alphabetically  and  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  soil, 
amount  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands,  prices  of  real  estate, 
population,  products,  timber  and  other  natural  resources,  dairy- 
ing and  other  industries.  Following  the  discussion  of  each 
county  each  city  and  village  within  the  county  is  arranged 
alphabetically  and  treated  according  to  the  information  obtained 
in  the  schedule  sent  oat. 


ADAIMS  COUNTY. 

Adams  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  on 
the  Wisconsin  river.  The  area  is  682  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1905  of  9,062,  of  which  number  7,702  were  native  bom. 
The  foreign  element  is  mainly  German  and  Norwegian.  It  is  a 
purely  agricultural  county  with  no  cities  over  1,000  population. 
It  is  also  the  only  county  in  the  state  having  no  rairroad  trans- 
portation. The  farm  area  in  1905  was  306.849  acrs^,  about  73% 
of  the  county,  of  which  amount  only  122,383  acres  were  im- 
proved land.  These  farms,  together  with  improvements,  were 
valued  at  $4,852,373.  In  1890  the  farm  area  was  215,777  acres, 
which,  including  improvements  was  valued  at  $2,237,930.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  county  presents  the  character  of  a  level 
p'ain,  which  has  a  surface  of  loose  sand,  but  showing  many 
marshes,  some  of  verj'  larp:e  size,  and  occasionally  prairies.  Ex- 
cept on  the  marsh(»s  and  on  some  of  the  small  prairies,  the  plain 
is  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  ^rtunted  oaks,  with  some 
jack  pine  in  the  northern  part.  Away  from  the  Wisconsin  river 
the  land  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude,  gradually  to  the  north, 
but  more  rapid  in  the  eastern  direction.  Dotting  the  plain  and 
rising  abruptly  from  its  most  level  portions,  are  isolated  mounds 
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aud  peaks  of  rocks  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is 
coarse,  open  in  texture  and  very  light,  though  not  uniformly  so. 
This  light  land  is  not  well  suited  to  general  farming  and  must  be 
turned  to  use  along  special  rather  than  general  lines.  The  land  is 
not  naturally  adapted  to  grasses  and  grams,  and  only  by  means 
cf  irrigation  can  it  bo  made  renumeralive  along  dairy  lines. 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  of  excellent  quality  can  be  produced. 
j\Buch  of  this  land  is  well  suited  to  sheep  raising.  The  principal 
crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 
iu  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Hay  .... 
Corn  . . . 
Oats  .... 
Rye  .... 
Wheat  . 
Potatoes 


20,049 
21.063 
10,161 
19.309 
1.390 
9,624 


There  are  three  cheese  factories  and  seven  creameries  in  the 
county.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $5  to  $15 
per  acre,  while  for  improved  land  the  price  ranges  from  $20  to 
$50  per  acre.  The  county  seat  is  Friendship.  The  population 
of  the  local  political  divisions  for  1905  was  as  follows: 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


1 
1 

Aoott»aAta  Popc- 

LATION. 

CoUiR. 

ll 

VU.LAQU. 

i 

a 

6 

1 

i 

5 

1 

s 

J 

1 

a 

Adams 

155 

109 

92 

130 
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121 

113 

80 

120 

82 

149 

81 

93 

93 

118 

128 

187 

814 
282 
222 
292 
251 
294 
282 
203 
298 
188 
365 
1S8 
254 
241 
302 
299 
607 

335 
243 
176 
262 
244 
275 
264 
161 
273 
180 
315 
1S7 
240 
202 
239 
254 
430 

649 
625 
398 
554 
495 
569 
546 
364 
571 
368 
6S) 
375 
491 
443 
541 
553 
9;i7 

649 
626 

39S 
654 
495 
569 
546 
364 
571 
368 
6S0 
344 
494 
44:i 
541 
547 
933 

16 
6 
6 
9 

18 

12 
5 
3 

11 
7 
9 
4 

6 
4 
7 
3 

113 

Big  Flats   

88 

Colburn    

47 

Dell   Prairie   

Easton  

;.;; 

105 
66 

Jackson    

107 

Lincoln   

Leola    

107 
72 

Monroe    

101 

K  ew   Chester 

.... 

68 

New   Haven    

.... 

135 

Preston  

68 

Qulncy    

ID 

Richfield    

53 

Kome    

S2 

Sprlngville    

6 

110 

Strongs   Prairie   

....|     4 

166 

Total    

1,974 

4,782 

4.280 

9.062 

9,021 

6  I  36 

127 

1.59  J 

_ 

_ 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Village  of  Friendship,  Adams  Co.  Population,  350.  Located  In  the  central  part 
of  Adums  county,  of  which  It  is  the  county  seat;  18  miles  from  Necedah,  the 
ufarest  railway  station  and  banking  point;  120  miles  from  Milwaukee;  112 
miles  from  La  Crosse  and  205  miles  from  Chicago.  Has  stage  connections  with 
Necedah,  Coloma,  Quincy  and  Kilbourn.    Telephone  system. 

This  village  has  1  drug  store,  1  grocery,  1  hardware  and  1  dry 
goods  store.  Has  a  graded  school  employing  3  teachers ;  has  1 
physician  and  2  lawyers;  2  hotels  able  to  accommodate  75 
people,  and  3  boarding  houses.  Has  a  grist  mill  and  two 
weekly  newspapers. 

In  this  village  there  is  a  small  undeveloped  water  power. 
Wood  is  used  for  fuel  secured  from  adjacent  country.  A  small 
amount  of  help  could  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  Vegetables 
could  be  supplied  for  a  canning  factory  and  the  village  can  be 
supplied  with  clay,  stone,  sand  and  timber. 

Tli-e  countrj'^  surrounding  the  village  is  suitable  for  farming. 
About  50%  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  surface  is  mostly  level 
and  soil  fre-s  from  stone.  A  small  portion  is  swampy  and  a 
large  per  cent  is  sandy. 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

Ashland  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  area  is  O'M  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1905  was  23.935,  a  gain  of  3,759  since  1900.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  is  foreign  bom,  tlie  principal  nation- 
alities represented  and  their  order  of  importance  are  as  follows: 
Germans,  Canadians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  It  contains  vast 
areas  from  which  the  timber  has  been  c)eai>ed  but  which  have 
not  yet  been  occupied  for  agricultural  pia^poses.  Only  about 
81,000  acres  have  been  settled  for  farming,  of  which  not  over 
20,000  acres  ai^  improved.  The  cash  value  of  the  farms  with 
their  improvements  in  1905,  wav^  $1,456,314.  Nearly  all  of  this 
improvement  has  been  made  since  1890,  when  there  were  only 
3,()84  acres  of  improved  fann  land  in  the  county,  valued  at  less 
than  $250,000.  Covering  the  entire  northern  third  of  the  county 
and  all  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  the  soil  is  a  red  marly  clay.  In 
places  this  clay  is  mixed  with  enough  sand  to  make  it  good  for 
airi-icnltural  purposc^s,  ])ut  generally  it  is  puid}'-  clayey  and  tena- 
cious and  bakes  so  hard  luider  the  sun  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
valuable  as  the  land  further  south,  and  only  by  thorough  work- 
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ing  can  it  be  made  gradually  available.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  county  the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay  of  an  excellent  quality  gen- 
erally free  from  stones  supporting  a  heavy  growth  of  hardwood. 
This  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  generally  farming  and  is  des- 
tined to  support  an  important  dairy  stock-raising  industry.  In 
the  southern  part  of  this  area  there  is  considerable  swamp  and 
wet  lands,  covered  by  a  growth  of  tamarack  and  cedar.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  with  a 
more  or  less  rolling  surface  so  common  in  northern  "Wisconsin. 
This  soil  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage  and  sheep-raising.  The 
staple  products  -of  the  county  are  oats  and  hay,  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  each  being  2,000  and  9,574  acres  respectfully.  There 
are  three  cheese  factories  and  two  creameries  in  the  county.  For 
unimproved  tillable  land  the  price  ranges  from  $7.50  to  $15  per 
acre;  and  for  improved  land,  from  $20  to  $35  per  acre,  the 
price  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  proximity 
to  railroads  and  markets.  A  large  part  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  county  is  occupied  by  the  La  Pointe  Indian  Reservation. 
Ashland  is  the  principal  city  and  county  seat.  The  population 
of  the  local  political  units  for  1905  was  as  follows: 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 


.2 

AooRSOATE  Popu- 
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5* 
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ASHLAND. 

County  seat  of  Ashland  county.  Incorporated  city;  population,  14,519;  Rail- 
roads, Northern  Pacific;  Wisconsin  Central;  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  Boat  line  to  Washburn,  Duluth,  Bayfield  and 
Chicago.  Adams  and  National  Express;  telegraph  and  telephone;  excellent 
freigiht  and  passenger  facilities;  six  miles  of  street  railway. 

This  city  has  six  miles  of  paved  streets.  Twenty-five  and  one- 
half  miles  of  water  mains.  Sewerage  system.  Lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  gas.  One  academy,  30  pupils.  13  public  schools,  2,000 
pupils.  10  churckos,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
tholic, Episcopal,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Swedish,  Norwegian.  4  weekly 
and  2  daily  papers.  Public  library,  4,000  volumes.  5  public 
halls,  seating  capacity  3,000.  6  factories — ^stave,  cigar,  sash, 
door,  and  novelty  works ;  300  employes.  7  saw  mills,  1,400  em- 
ployes. 9  lumber  yards,  3  implement  dealers,  4  livery  bams,  12 
meat  markets,  25  groceries,  6  blacksmiths,  10  jewolers,  25  lawyers, 
7  drug  stores,  3  banks,  3  coal  yards,  8  hot-els,  4  general  stores,  3 
bakeries,  10  dry  goods  stores,  5  flour  and  feed  stores^  5  real  estate 
dealers,  15  doctors,  blast  furnace,  iron  works,  foundry,  ore  ship- 
ping docks.  Surrounding  country  timber  land.  Prevailing  na- 
tionality, Americans.  Aissessed  valtiation  personal  property, 
$2,562,744.  Assessed  valuation  real  estate,  $5,101,743.  Total 
tax  levy  for  municipal  purposes,  12  mills.  All  kinds  of  wood, 
iron  ore  and  stone  tributar>^  Opening  for  almost  any  manu- 
facturing business  using  wood  or  iron. 


BUTTERNUT. 

Butternut.  Ashland  Co.,  Popnlation.  707.  An  Incorporated  village  located  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  on  the  AV.  C.  liy.,  43  miles  from  Ashland,  the 
county  seat;  124  miles  from  Superior,  19f4  miles  from  St.  Paul  and  295  miles  from 
Mllwaukoo,  National  Express;  telojjraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets,  nico  shade  trees,  a  public  park, 
a  bank,  drug  store  and  five  general  stores,  three  hotels,  three 
boarding  houses,  graded  public  school  employing  six  teachers, 
two  physicians,  village  hall,  saw  mills,  a  stavo  and  heading  mill, 
shingle  mill,  veneer  factory,  wagon  and  carriage  shops  and  a 
creamery.    A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  c>ountry.  Tho  village  can  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Only  a  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  here  as  a 
great  many  are  already  employed.  Good  location  for  wooden- 
ware  factory. 
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The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  about  one-eighth  of  the  land  is  improved  farms.  There  is 
not  much  rough  land  but  about  75  per  cent  is  stony  and  5  per 
cent  swampy.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  responds  quickly  under 
cultivation. 

GLIDDEN. 

Glidden,  Ashland  Co.  Population,  900.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  W.  C.  Ry.,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  43  miles  from  Ashland,  the 
county  seat;  120  miles  from  Superior;  209  miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  300  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  Express  National;  has  telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  a  summer  resort  of  some  importance,  has  a  fine 
public  park,  village  hall,  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  six  general  mer- 
chandise and  two  hardware  stores,  one  hotel,  graded  public 
school  employing  seven  teachers.  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  two  physicians,  one  lawyer,  saw  mill,  veneer  mill 
and  a  shingle  mill.     Two  weeky  newspapers  are  published. 

Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country.  Wood 
is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  surroimding  country.  Coal  can 
be  had  at  the  docks  at  Ashland  or  Superior.  There  is  also  an 
undeveloped  water  power  estimated  at  1,500-horse  power,  not 
utilized  for  manufacturing  pui-poses.  Such  raw  material  as 
fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  a  canning  factory. 
The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and  stone. 
The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel  and  wood-working 
plant. 

The  coointry  surrounding  the  village  is  suitable  for  farming 
purposes  about  2,000  acres  of  land  siiitablo  for  crop-raising  is 
improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  about  one-half  of  the 
land  is  level  and  free  from  stone  and  the  remainder  rolling, 
stony  and  some  sand. 

HIGH   BRIDGE. 

Ilieh  Bridge,  Ashland  Co.  Populntlon  about  200.  An  unincorporated  village 
located  on  the  W.  C.  By.,  18  miles  from  Ashland,  the  county  seat  and  nearest 
hanking  point;  8  miles  from  Superior,  and  328  miles  from  Mlhvaukee.  National 
Kxprows;  telegraph  and  telephone  connecrtions.  (iood  shipping  facilities  and 
I>asscnger  service. 

The  village  is  supli-9d  with  one  general  merchandise  store,  and 
a  boarding  house. 

The  village  is  in  need  of  a  creamery  and  saw  mill  and  any 
number  of  men  could  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  Wood 
is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  coal 
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from  Ashland.  There  are  no  manufactories  rr  workshops  in  the 
village.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  timber,  clay,  sand  and 
stone.  The  surrounding  country  is  adaplcJ  to  farming  and  is 
about  one-half  developed. 

SANBORN. 

Sanborn,  Ashland  On.  Populntion.  150.  An  unincorporated  villnge  located  on 
tbe  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  liy.,  12  miles  from  Ashland,  the  county  seat  and  banking; 
point,  and  79  miles  from  Superior.  Express.  Western:  telegraph  and  telephone 
connections.    Ciood  shipplrg  facilities  and-  train  Fer\Ice. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  good  water,  three  general  stores, 
one  hotel,  and  a  public  school.  Tho  land  is  all  heavily  timbered 
and  saw  mills  are  badly  needed.  Some  help  can  be  secured  to 
work  in  mills  and  factories. 

Th«  country  is  suitable  for  farming  and  only  a  pmall  per  cent 
is  improved.  The  timber  on  the  land  will  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments. 

SHANAGOLDEN. 

SlhanaRolden,  Ashland  Co.  l*opulation.  200.  An  unincorporated  village  lo- 
cates! ou  a  private  railway.  3V^  miba  from  <tlldden.  the  nearest  shipping  and 
banking  point:  45  miles  from  Ashland,  and  123  miles  from  Superior.  Has  tele- 
phone connections  and  stage  daily  to  Gliddoii. 

Has  graded  streets,  good  walks,  e'ec'tric  light  plant,  one  gen- 
eral store,  a  boarding  house,  and  a  public  s?hool  employing  two 
teach-ers. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  country.  The  village  can  bo  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  timber  and  stone.  No  trouble  to  secure  help  here. 
Good  location  for  a  tannerv'  or  tan-bark  extract  factory,  or  wood- 
working establishment. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and  a 
very  small  part  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam,  10  per  cent  swamp  and  80  per  cent  level  and  free  from 
stone.  Will  be  a  good  farming  country  when  the  timber  is 
cleared  away. 
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"SPECKLED  TROUT  ARE  ABUNDANT  IN  THE  STREAMS.' 

BARRON  COUNTY. 


Barron  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  878  square  milos.  The  population  in  1905  was 
23,376,  a  gain  of  4,699  over  1900.  One-fourth  of  the  population 
is  of  foreign  birth,  Norwegians  and  Germans  being  in  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county,  with  vast  areas 
of  cut-over  lands,  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  coninty, 
still  unsettled.    About  352,000  acres  are  being  used  for  farming. 
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of  whieli  amount  136,332  acres  are  improved  land,  as  against 
207,384  acres  used  for  farming  and  64,(>18  acres  improved  land 
in  1890.  The  value  of  these  farms  in  1905,  v.ith  improvements, 
was  $7,204,247  as  compared  with  $2,273,930  in  1890.  The  soil 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  a  sandy  loam  which  extends 
up  into  the  north  central  part  where  it  changes  into  a  clayey 
loam.  This  soil  is  easily  worked  because  of  its  coarse  grain  and 
is  excellently  adapted  to  th-e  raising  of  potatoes  and  market  gar- 
dening. It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  of  Waupaca 
and  Portage  counties.  The  soil  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
parts  is  a  clayey  loam  of  a  fine  texture  and  heavy  to  work.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  in  places  quite  stony  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  interfere  permanently  with  the  tillage.  It  furnishes 
excellent  grazing  lands  for  sheep  farming,  this  being  especially 
true  in  the  region  of  Rice  Lake.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay,  ranking  among  the  best  soils  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  unsurpassed  for  general  farm- 
ing, dairying  and  stock  raising.  The  county  is  well  drained  by 
numerous  streams.  There  are  some  small  lakes  and  but  few 
swamps.  The  chief  crops  together  with  the  amount  of  land  de- 
voted to  each  in  1890  and  1905,  were  approximately  as  follows: 


Acreage         Acreage 
in  1890.  In  1905. 


Hav    

31.092 
1.852 
2.174 
2,991 

11.966 

53.809 

I'otatOGs       ..                

6.075 

■Wheat                                .          

3,073 

Corn                          ■      • 

3,242 

Oats  

31.574 

Barley                      

3,502 

An  increasing  interest  is  annually  displayed  in  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets.  In  1905  there  were  within  the  county  41  cheese 
factories  and  20  creameries.  The  price  of  wild  and  unimproved 
land  which  can  be  made  tillable  range?  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre;  improved  land  ranges  from  $25  to  $65  per  acre,  depending 
upon  location.  Barron  is  the  county  scat.  The  population  of 
the  cities,  to\vns  and  villages  for  1905  wns  as  follows: 
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BARRON  COUNTY. 


J9 

.2 

:3 

a 
£ 

AodREQATS  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOB. 

el 

Towns,  Cities  and 

ViLLAQKa. 

1 

1 

•6 
S 

6 

oS 

a 

OB 

1 

.2 

Almena   

168 
104 
1(J8 

52 

162 

98 

6G 

493 
431 
494 

157 
315 

200 
148 

436 
368 
415 

123 

o52 
216 
163 

929 
799 
909 

2F0 

667 
416 
311 

929 
799 
99 

2S0 
666 
416 
311 

7 

137 

Arlnnd    

...\ 

151 

liarron    

..., 

1j4 

Barron,  city: 

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward   4    

Total,  city...  1,674 

35 
2 
6 
6 

23 

306 

Bear  Lake  

79 

63 
202 
186 
LX19 
143 
272 
308 
224 

84 
213 

96 
155 
329 
19S 
148 

68 
151 

148 
175 

14S 
236 

217 
177 
505 
373 
609 
402 
751 
766 
568 
193 
563 
274 
409 
916 
541 
424 
148 
459 

361 
459 
381 
536 
I 

193 
140 
445 
357 
491 
352 
693 
727 
496 
157 
514 
227 
377 
789 
455 
386 
183 
389 

340 
441 
345 

547 

410 

317 

950 

730 

1,100 

754 

1,444 

1.193 

1,064 

350 

1.077 

501 

786 

1.705 

996 

810 

331 

S48 

701 

900 

726 

1,083 

410 

317 

950 

730 

1,1  0 

754 

1.444 

1.4«4 

1.064 

3.")0 

1,077 

501 

76  > 

1.705 

996 

810 

331 

848 

701 

9C0 

726 

1,083 

72 

Cedar  Lake  

61 

Chetek  

.... 

168 

Chetek,   city   

127 

Clinton    

.... 

116 

Crystal    Lake   

5 

5 

11 

9 

8 
6 
4 

4 
8 
I 
1 
10 
2 

106 

Cnmberland    

174 

Cumberland,    city    

Dallas    

9 

179 
16S 

Dallas,  village  



78 

Dovre     

219 

Doyle    

83 

Lakeland     

26 

135 

Maple  Grove  

900 

Oak  Grove  

180 

Prairie  Farm  

16t 

Prairie  Farm,  village. . 
Rice  I^ke  

48 

148 

Rice  Lake,  city: 

ward   1    

ward  2   

ward  3    

ward   4    

"k 

Total,  city... 3,410 
Stanford    

648 

ki 

IGO 
110 
111 
178 
101 
139 

463 
4% 
290 
271 
£06 
231 
406 

402 
400 
250 
267 
454 
205 
349 

865 
895 
540 
538 
960 
436 
755 

865 
890 
540 
538 
960 
436 
755 

lUl 

Stanley    

6 

1 
6 
18 

147 

Cameron,  village  

Rumner .... 

105 
78 

Turtle    Lake    

.... 

143 

Turtle  Lake,  village... 
Vance  Creek  

4 

6 

93 

126 

Total    

5.669 

14,932 

13,444 

28,376 

28.335 

1 

40 

226 

4,714 

^Chinaman. 


BARRON. 

Barron,  Barron  Co.  Population,  1,674.  The  Judicial  seat  of  Barron  county  Is 
located  on  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  and  on  Yellow  river,  56  miles  from 
Chippewa  Falls;  97  miles  from  St.  Paul;  119  miles  fom  Superior,  and  28S  miles 
from  Milwaukee.  American  Express;  telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  has  good  streets  and  walks,  fine  pnblic  buildings  and 
substantial  busiiK^K  blocks.  Is  lifrht<^d  by  electricity,  has 
2  banks,  2  drnjj^  stores,  4  hardware  and  7  general  stores,  a  laun- 
dry, 3  hotels,  4  boarding  houses,  high  and  graded  public  schools 
employing  12  teachei's,'  5  churches  representing  the  leading  re- 
ligious denominations.  4  physicians,  5  lawyer's,  2  public  halls  and 
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2  weekly  newspapers.  The  manufacturing  industries  include 
floun,  stave  and  heading  mills,  spinning  wheel  and  bee  supply 
f  actor>',  saw  mills  and  woolen  mills. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  county  and  coal  from 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Vegetables  can  be  supi^lied  for  can- 
ning. The  city  can  be  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  timber. 
Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city.  Good  location  for 
sugar  factory,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  wagon  factory  and 
a  stump  puller  factory. 

The  city  is  located  in  a  first  class  farming  section  and  not  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  and  is  about  all  level  and  free  from 
stone.  Hay,  grain  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  the 
principal  crops. 

CHETEK. 

Chetek,  Barron  Co.  Topulatlon,  730.  Is  an  Incorporated  city  located  on  the 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ky.,  14  miles  southeast  of  Ijarrou,  the  county  seat;  33  miles 
from  Chippewa  Falls;  131  miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  280  miles  .from  Milwaukee. 
American  Express;  has  telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  G'ood  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  2  drug  stores  5  gro- 
ceries, 2  hardware  and  5  general  stores,  good  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  high  and  graded  public  schools  employing  6  teachers;  5 
churches,  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  opera  house,  flour  mill,  and  saw 
mills.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

An  unlimited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and 
adjacent  country.  The  city  has  a  water  supply  to  the  extent  of 
150  H.  P.  not  yet  utilized.  Wood  and  coal  are  u^ed  for  fuel,  wood 
being  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  shipped 
in.  Raw  materials  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  and  bennies  of  all 
kinds  can  be  supplied  in  great  quantities  for  cann.-ng.  The 
country  furnishes  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  for  building  and 
commercial  purposes.  There  are  no  idle  factories  or  workshops 
in  the  city  and  no  failure  in  that  line  of  business  has  ever  oc- 
curred. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  v^ell  adapted  to  farming 
and  only  about  50%  of  the  lands  suitable  (or  crop  raising  is 
improved.  Farming  is  becoming  more  profitable  in  this  locality 
each  year.  Hay,  grain  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are 
the  principal  products.  Dairying  is  another  important  Industry. 
Situated  near  Chetek  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  13  miles 
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long  by  2  miles  wide,  the  shores  dotted  with  summer  cottages, 
where  fishing,  bathing,  rowing,  sailing  and  hunting  can  be  en- 
enjoyed.  This  makes  this  city  one  of  the  most  popular  summer 
resorts  in  the  state.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Chautauquas  is  located  here  which  brings  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  city  every  year. 

Chetek  is  in  need  of  a  large  summer  hotel,  a  canning  factory, 
a  furniture  factory  and  a  paper  mill. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Cumberland,  Barron  Co.  Population,  1,193.  Is  an  Incorporated  citj*,  located  on 
the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  lly.,  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  18  miles 
northwest  of  Barron,  the  county  sent;  S9  miles  from  Superior;  77  miles  from  St. 
Paul,  and  341  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Express;  has  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone connections.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  2  groceries, 
3  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  a  laundry,  furniture  store,  3 
hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  high  and  graded  schools  employing  11 
teachers,  7  churches  representing  all  the  leading  denominations, 
3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  tailor  shop,  bakery,  saw  mill,  stav3  and 
heading  mill,  planing  mill,  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  for  manfacturing  pur- 
lK)ses  estimated  at  40  II.  P.,  not  utilized.  Wood  is  used 
for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  in  large  quantities. 
Coal  can  be  obtained  from  Ashland  or  Superior.  Raw  materials 
such  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  com  can  be  furnished  for  canning 
factor}'-  as  soon  as  a  demand  is  creati^d.  Brick  clay,  sand,  peat, 
timber  and  stone  are  the  natural  products.  Red  sandstone  is 
quarried  near  the  city. 

The  city  has  wide,  well-kept  streets,  fringed  with  many  beau- 
tiful shade  trees,  has  a  $40,000  high  sshool  buildiag,  public  lib- 
rary, opera  house,  good  hotels  and  many  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial mercantile  buildings  and  privat  residences.  Being  located 
on  an  island  formed  by  Beaver  Dam  Lake,  a  body  of  water  10 
miles  long,  this  city  is  an  ideal  summer  resort.  There  is  a  variety 
of  natural  scenery,  al&o  fine  fishing,  which,  with  the  delightful 
climate,  makes  this  section  the  haven  of  rest  of  thousands  of 
visitors  during  the  summer. 

The  city  needs  a  large  first  class  summer  hotel  capable  of  ac- 
commodating at  least  200  guests. 

In  the  line  of  manufacturing  industries  Cumberland  needs  a 
canning  factory,  and  a  wood  working  plant. 
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The  suroimding  counti-y  is  well  adapted  to  farming  and  only 
about  25%  of  the  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  is  im- 
proved. The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  about  75%  of  ^vhich  is  level 
and  free  from  stone;  there  is  very  little  swampy  or  sandy  land 
in  the  vicinity.  The  unimproved  portion  of  the  country  is  cov- 
ered with  different  kinds  of  hardwood  timber  interspersed  with 
white  pine.  Small  fmits,  hay,  gi-ain  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  and 
com  are  the  principal  farm  pi*oducts. 


AN  ORCHARD  SCENE. 


DALLAS. 

Dallas,  Barron  Co.  ropulatlou,  r>,0O.  A  village  on  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste. 
M.  l{y.,  55  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls;  122  miles  from  Superior  and  Diiluth;  129 
miles  from  Ashland;  92  miles  from  St.  I'aul;  302  miies  from  Milwaukee  and  .1^7 
miles  from  Cllieapo.  Kxprtss.  U.  S.,  Amei:ican  and  National;  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone eonneetions.    Shli»ping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

Has  a  bank,  1  druj^  store,  3  general  ^toi^s,  1  hardware  store, 
1  millinery  store,  2  physicians,  graded  school  employing  3 
teachers,  2  hotels  capable  of  accommodating  60  people,  1  imple- 
ment store,  meat  markets,  blacksmith  shop,  cheese  factory  and 
a  feed  mill. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  adjacent  country  at  a 
low  price.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  ad- 
jacent countiy.     Such  raw  mat-erials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
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be  furnished  for  canning.  The  natural  products  are  clay  and 
sand. 

The  village  has  graded  streets,  board  and  cement  sidewalks, 
shade  trees,  nice  picnic  groves,  etc.  Has  Norwegian  Lutheran 
and  English  ]\fethodist  churches. 

Dallas  is  in  need  of  a  canning  factory  and  a  brick  yard. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  suitable  for  farming 
purposes  and  about  50%  of  such  lands  is  improved.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  country  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  A  very 
small  per  cent  is  rough,  very  little  is  swampy  and  about  25% 
sandy.  Small  fruits,  hay,  grain  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
farm  products. 

HAUGEN. 

Ilaugen,  Barron  Co.  ropulntlon,  250.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  C,  St.  r.,  M.  &  O.  liy.,  7 Mi  mlle^s  from  Kice  JL.ake,  the  nearest  banking 
point,  17  miles  north  of  Barron,  the  county  seat,  51  miles  from  Chippewa  B'alls, 
lOO  miles  from  Ashland  and  327  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Express;  tele- 
graph and  telephone  connections.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  drug  store,  2  groceries,  2  hardware  and  2  general  stores, 
a  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  public  school  employing  2  teachers, 
meat  market,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  saw  mill. 

Has  a  small  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  esti- 
mated at  25  H.  P.  undeveloped.  iWood  is  used  for  fuel,  being 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  adjacent  country.  Raw  mate- 
rials such  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  a  canning 
factory.  Plenty  of  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  is  furnished  by 
the  surrounding  country.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  se- 
cured in  the  village  and  adjacent  country.  There  are  no  manu- 
facturing industries  located  in  the  village.  A  wood-working 
plant  to  work  up  the  timber  is  needed. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  suitable  for  farming 
purposes  and  only  a  very  small  portion  is  improved. 


PRAIRIE  FARM. 

Vlllapc  of  Prairie  Farm,  Barron  Co.  Fopulatfon.  330.  Located  17  miles  south- 
west of  Barron,  the  nearest  bnnklnp  point,  and  6  miles  from  Ridgeland  on  the 
M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Rt.,  the  nearest  railway  approach,  135  miles  from  Ash- 
land. 130  miles  from  Superior  and  Duluth,  104  miles  from  St.  Paul,  €2  miles  from 
Chippewa  Falls,  33S  miles  from  .Milwaukee  and  423  miles  from  Chicago.  Has 
telephone  connections. 

Has  a  drug  store,  5  grocery  stores,  1  hardware  store,  2  depart- 
ment stores,  1  dry  goods  store,  graded  school  employing  3  teach- 
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ers;  a  physician,  2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  restaurant,  meat 
market,  3  blacksmiths  and  wagon  shops  and  a  creamery. 

Has  a  water  power  that  could  be  utilized  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  estimated  at  50  II.  P.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained 
from  adjacent  country.  Sufficient  help  to  operate  a  small  fac- 
tory could  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 
Vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  a  canning  factory  which  is 
best  suited  to  thp  needs  of  the  place.  The  village  is  well  supplied 
with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing and  about  60%  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  land 
is  mostly  level  and  free  from  stone;  about  10%  level  and  stony, 
2%  swampy  and  5%  sandy. 


BICE  LAKE. 

Rice  Lake,  Barron  Co.  Population,  3,410.  An  incorporated  city  on  the  C,  St. 
P.,  M.  &  O.  and  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Kj's..  and  on  the  shores  of  Uice 
Lake,  13  miles  from  Barron,  the  county  seat,  44  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls.  100 
miles  from  Superior  and  220  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  and  U.  S.  Ex- 
press; telegrapn  and  .elephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  3  banks,  3  dinig  stores,  10  groceries, 

3  dry  goods  stores,  a  laundry,  an  excellent  high  and  graded 
school  system  employing  24  teachers,  Catholic,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches,  6  physicians,  5  lawyers,  5  hotels  and  2  board- 
ing houses,  tannery,  saw  and  planing  mills,  an  opera  house  and 
two  weekly  newspapers. 

There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  in  the  city. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel ;  the  former  is  obtained  from 
adjacent  country  and  coal  is  shipped  in.  Vegetables  can  be  fur- 
nished for  a  canning  factory  and  the  city  can  be  supplied  with 
such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber.  This  is  a 
good  location  for  wood  working  factories,  boot  and  shoe  factory 
or  woolen  mills.  There  is  a  water  power  of  900  H.  P.  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  an  additional  500  H.  P.  undeveloped. 

The  city  is  a  fine  summer  resort,  has  wide  and  well  kept  streets 
and  walks,  beautiful  public  parks,  public  library  ct^sting  $10,000, 
city  hail  costing  $9,000,  new  high  school  building  costing  $40,000. 

4  ward  schools  and  two  miles  of  lake  frontage. 

The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  farming  and  only 
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about  40  per  cent  ot  the;  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  surrounding  country  is  about  95%  level  and  free 
from  stone  and  5%  rough. 


TURTLE  LAKE. 

Turtle  Lake,  Barrou  Co.  Population,  436.  An  incorporated  village  on  the 
C,  St.  M.  &  O.  and  the  M.,  St.  V.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Rys.,  112  miles  from  Superior 
and  Dulutb,  16  miles  from  Barron,  64  miles  from  St.  Paul,  62  miles  from  Chip- 
pewa Falls.  309  miles  from  Milwaukee,  394  miles  from  Chicago.  Express,  U.  S. 
and  American;  telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Shipping  facilities  are  the 
very  best. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  5  groceiy  stores,  1  hard- 
ware store,  4  general  stores,  1  physician,  graded  sc)loo1  employing 
3  teachers,  3  hotels,  1  boarding  house,  Cathcjic,  Episcopal  and 
United  Brethem  churches,  creamery,  saw  mill,  feed  mill  and 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Help  can  be  secui':»d  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country. 
Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  siirroimding  country.  Such 
raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  some  others  can  be  fur- 
nished for  a  canning  factory.  The  natural  products  are  clay, 
sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber. 

The  location  of  the  village  is  unusally  favorabl*^  for  develop- 
ment and  it  wuU  soon  be  the  center  of  a  great  live  stock,  dairy 
and  general  farming  region.  Has  a  large  Union  Railway  depot, 
sul)stantial  business  blocks,  and  first  class  hotels. 

Turtle  Lake  is  a  summer  resort  having  three  beautiful  lakes 
within  easy  reach  where  are  located  a  number  of  summer  cottages. 

The  villap?  is  in  need  of  a  grist  mill  and  a  canning  factory. 

The  country  surnninding  the  village  js  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  only  about  1-10  of  the  land  suitable  for  erop  raising  is 
improved.  Of  the  land,  about  75%  is  fairly  level  and  free  from 
stone:  of  the  remiiinder,  a  small  portion  is  rough,  very  little 
swampy  and  none  sandy.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam  with  a  deep 
clay  siil)soil.  making  the  countrj'^  well  fitted  for  uiversiiied  farm- 
ing. Hay,  gi'ain  of  all  kinds,  small  fniits  and  vegetables  are 
the  principal  farm  productsr.  Dairying  is  an  important  in- 
diistiT. 
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BAYFIELD  COUNTY. 

Bajrfield  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  the  second  larg:est  county 
in  the  state,  having  an  area  of  1,497  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1905  was  15,904,  a  gain  of  1,512  over  1900.  It  has 
a  large  number  of  foreigners,  the  majority  being  Norwegians, 
Swedes  or  Canadians,  although  there  is  a  considerable  settle- 
ments of  Finns  and  Germans.  Like  all  of  the  northern 
counties,  Bayfield  county  is  largely  unsettled.  The  land  sur- 
face in  this  county  is  very  irregular,  giving  many  of  the  roads 
sleep  and  uncertain  grades.  Covering  all  of  the  Apostle 
Islands,  the  peninsula  and  stretching  inland  some  miles  from 
the  lake  shore,  the  soil  is  a  red  marly  clay  of  very  fine  texture. 
In  most  places  this  soil  is  mixed  with  enough  sand  to  make  it 
good  for  agricultural  purposes.  South  of  this  red  clay  and 
covering  the  north-central  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  sandy, 
coarse  and  open  in  texture.  Only  by  irrigation  and  intensive 
farming  can  it  be  made  very  productive.  The  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter 
varieties,  which  soil  is  the  most  common  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  This  land  has  a  rolling  j?iirface  and  in  places  is 
quite  stony  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  tillage.  It  is  an  excellent  grazing  land,  and  sheep-raising 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries.  Only 
about  105,000  acres  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  of 
which  amount  less  than  15,000  acres  have  been  improved.  In 
1890  the  farm  area  was  12,960  acres,  of  which  only  1,297  acres 
were  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms  and  improvements 
in  1905  was  $1,154,663  as  compared  with  $104,560  in  1890.  The 
farm  acreage  in  1905  represented  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  county.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  oats, 
com  and  hay.  The  price  of  land  from  which  timber  suitable 
for  saw  logs  has  been  removed  ranges  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre, 
and  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  land  can  be  made  tillable. 
The  price  of  improved  land  ranges  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre. 
Washburn  is  the  principal  city  and  county  seat:  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  local  political 
divisions  for  1905: 
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BAYFIELD  COUNTY. 
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BAYFIELD. 

Bayfield,  Bnyfleld  Co.  Population,  2,675.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  at 
the  torminua  of  the  northern  division  of  C.  St.  P.  M."'&  O  Ry.,  Zl  miles  from 
Ashland,  97  miles  from  Superior  and  Duluth,  200  miles  from  St.  Paul,  183  miles 
from  Eau  Claire,  367  miles  from  Milwaukee.  452  miles  from  Chlcagro.  American 
Express.  Telephone  and  tele:^raph.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service 
good. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  ono  bank,  one  drug  store,  six  gro- 
cery stores,  two  hardware  stores,  five  dry  goods  stores,  one  laun- 
dry, two  saw  mills,  box  factory  and  four  fishing  companies.  Has 
two  physicians,  one  lawyer,  good  schools  employing  18  teachers, 
two  good  hotels,  and  four  boarding  houses.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers, churches  of  the  Catholic,  Congregational,  Episcopal. 
German  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Scandinavian  and 
Swedish  Lutheran  denominations.  The  Bayfield  Hart3or  &  Great 
Western  Ry  runs  north  from  the  city  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  and  coal  from  the  docks  at 
Washburn  and  Ashland.     Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village 
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and  adjacent  country.  Raw  materials  ^uch  as  fruit  and  vege- 
tables could  be  furnished  for  canning.  Tho  village  can  be  fur- 
nished with  clay,  sand,  stone  and*  timber.  There  are  two  saw 
mills  in  operation  with  material  to  last  for  several  years,  box 
factory  and  several  large  fish  packing  establishments.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  plant  being  owned  by  the  city ;  has  an 
excellent  system  of  water  works  and  an  efficient  fire  department. 
The  city  is  in  need  of  a  canning  factory,  creamerj^  or  small 
manufacturing  plant. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  well  adapted  to  farming, 
but  only  a  small  portion  is  improved.  The  cut-over  lands  are 
naturally  adapted  to  agricultural  puiT>oses,  tho  soil  is  rich 
and  responds  quickly  under  cultivation,  making  it  the  best 
opening  for  the  home  seeker  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  Situated  five  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Bayfield,  skirting  Chequamegon  bay.  is  the  Noarse  farm, 
which  has  thr  reputation  of  growing  the  ** Sliced  Strawberry," 
which  has  r.iiide  the  hotels  of  Duluth  and  Superior  famous. 
Bayfield  is  a  summer  resort,  has  fine  public  buildings,  two 
large  hotels,  weM-kept  streets  and  lawns,  and  is  well  provided 
with  shade  trees.  Madaline  and  Bass  Islands,  two  summer  re- 
sorts, are  within  a  half  hour's  sail.  The  lakes  and  streams 
abound  with  fish  and  tho  forests  are  full  of  game. 


BIBON. 

Vniaire  of  BIbon,  Bnvflpld  Co.  Popniation.  260.  Not  Incorporated.  Located 
at  the  Junction  of  the  D.  S.  S.  &  A.,  and  C.  St.  P.  M.  &,  O.  Rv*8..  19  mllos  from 
Anhland,  72  mUes  from  Superior  and  Duluth,  IW  miles  from  St.  Paul,  147  miles 
from  Eau  Claire,  41.9  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Express.  TJ.  S.  &  American. 
Teleerraph  und  telephone  connections.  Good  shlpplnf:  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

Has  long  distance  telephone  connection,  school  employing  one 
teacher,  two  hotels  accommodating  75  people,  one  grocery  store 
and  one  general  stock  of  hardware.  Has  planing  mill  and  a 
lumber  yard. 

Raw  materials  for  a  canning  factory  could  be  furnished  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  them.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with 
clay,  sand  and  timber.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  frt)ra 
the  surrounding  country.  Coal  from  Ashland  and  Superior. 
The  village  is  srupplied  with  water  for  household  purposes  ain] 
th^  White  river  would  furnish  water  power,  as  yet  undeveloped. 

The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  farming  purposes 
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but  ouly  a  small  portion  is  improved.  About  one-third  of  the 
land  is  swampy,  one-third  rough  and  the  remaining  one-third 
level  and  free  from  stone. 

The  village  is  in  n'?ed  of  canning  or  furniture  factor^',  pulp 
or  paper  mill,  box  or  wagon  factory.  All  the  help  required 
could  be  obtained  in  the  village  or  surrounding  country. 
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SAW   MILL  WHERE  LOGS  ARE  CONVERTED  INTO  CASH. 


PORT  WING. 

Port  WInpr.  Rnyfiohl  Co.  Population.  6<)0.  An  Mnincorponitpd  vHInu'e  located  on 
L:»k<»  Superior  18  miles  from  Iron  river,  the  nearest  rail  approach  and  banking 
point.  (\)nnectod  in  summer  by  boats  with  Ashland,  Superior  and  Duluth. 
I  Ins  teleplione  connections.     Sta^e  daily  to  Iron  River. 

Has  good  s-treets  and  walks,  a  drug  store  and  four  general 
M  )ivs,  two  hotels,  graded  public  si'hook  employing  four 
baehcrs.  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Swedish  churches,  two 
I  I'vsicians,  village  hall,  and  creamery.  Fine  climate,  good  trout 
f:>;hing  on  the  inland  streams  and  plenty  of  game  in  the  nearby 
f  rests.    Good  location  for  charcoal  kiln  or  excelsior  factory. 

Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village.  Raw  materials  such  as 
f/iiit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  a  canning  factory. 
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The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  the  finest 
of  red  sandstone. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  excellent  for  farming 
purposes  only  a  small  portion  being  improved.  The  land  is 
level  and  free  from  stone  excepting  along  the  lake  shore,  and 
the  soil  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  grown  in  abundance.  Apples  being  espec- 
ially fino.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  raising  potatoes 
and  grass  can  be  grown  ooi  the  same  land  eight  or  nine  years 
without  reseeding.  Good  markets  for  all  kinds  of  produce  are 
found  in  Ashland,  Superior,  Duluth,  Bayfield  and  Washburn. 

WASHBURN. 

Washbarn.  Bayfield  Co.  Population.  4,924.  County  seat  of  Bayfield  county, 
located  on  Chequamogon  bay  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  C..  St.  P.  M.  ft 
0.,  and  the  N.  P.  Ry'a  13  miles  from  Ashland.  89  miles  from  Superior  and  Du- 
luth, 188  miles  from  St.  Paul,  350  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  444  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. Express,  American.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  First  class  shipping  faci- 
lities and  passenger  service . 

Has  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  20  grocery  stores,  5  hardware 
stores,  3  department  stores,  10  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  4 
school  buildings,  30  teachers  employed,  5  physicians,  5  lawyers, 
12  hotels  and  5  boarding  hoaises,  2  newspapers,  box  factory,  3 
saw  mills,  1  dynamite  plant  costing  $750,000.  Machine  shop, 
grain  elevator,  capacity  3,000,000  bushels,  coal  docks,  lumber, 
cedar  post  and  pole  yard.  Has  a  fine  water  system  for  house- 
hold purposes,  electric  light  plant,  Catholic,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches. 

An  ample  supply  of  help  could  be  secured  in  the  city  and  ad- 
jacent country.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  ob- 
tained from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  from  docks  in 
the  city.  The  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  stone  and  timber. 
The  stone  quarries  adjacent  to  the  city  produce  magnificent 
brown-stone. 

Washburn  is  a  summer  resort,  has  good  hotels  and  a  number 
of  boarding  houses.  The  city  would  welcome  any  new  manu- 
facturing industries.  This  is  also  a  good  field  for  a  veterinarian. 

The  suiTOunding  country  is  suitable  for  farming  purposes, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  improved.     The  land  is 
level  and  free  from  stone. 
30— L. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 

Brown  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
at  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  The  area  is  518  square  miles.  The 
poi)ulation  in  1905  was  52,026,  a  f?ain  of  5,667  ovei-  1900.  Bo- 
inj?  one  of  the  first  coimties  of  the  state  to  be  settled,  the 
population  is  largely  of  native  birth.  Among  the  foreign  set- 
tlers Germans,  Belgians  and  Poles  are  the  most  numerous. 
Nearly  all  of  the  county  is  a  heavy  red  clay  soil  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  texture.  Under  careful  farming  this  soil  responds 
remarkably  well.  It  is  similar  to  the  soil  of  Ashland,  Bayfield 
and  Douglas  counties.  There  is  practitjally  no  swamp  land  in 
Die  county.  A  few  tracts  of  sandy  loam  are  found  near  the 
sliore  of  Green  Bay.  The  area  of  the  county  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  1905  was  284,000  acres,  of  which  174,000 
acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms  together 
with  their  improvements  was  $4,205,892.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  western  half  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
C)neida  Indian  Reservation.  The  principal  crops  and  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 
in  ISIK). 


Acreage 
III  1905. 


Hay  ... 
Wheiit 
Corn  .. 
OntH  .. 
Barley 
Kye  ... 


( 


35.108 

52,165 

19.045 

8,161 

2.243 

2.000 

28.367 

45,096 

2.537 

10,441 

9,901 

9,088 

Clover  seed  is  also  an  important  crop.  A  growing  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  about  625  acres  being 
devoted  to  that  purpose  in  1905.  The  dairy  interests  of  the 
county  occupy  an  important  position,  there  being  41  cheese 
factories  and  12  creameries  in  1905.  The  price  of  unimproved 
land  ranges  from  $15  to  $25  per*  acre,  and  for  improved  land 
the  range  of  prices  is  from  $35  to  $60  per  acre.  Green  Bay 
is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  county  for 
1905: 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 


Towns,  Cities  akd 

VlLLAQBS. 


.4,523 


Allones    

Asuwaubenon    .... 

Bellevue    

Dc  Pere   

Dc  Pere,  city: 

M-nrd  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward  4   

Total,  city. 

Rnton    

Gleumore    

Green  Bay  

Green   Bay,    city: 

ward   1    

ward   2   

ward   3    

ward   4   

ward   5    

ward   6   

ward  7    

ward   8    

Total,  city.. 23,584 

Ilobart    

Holland   

Howard    

liumbolt   

Ijiwrence    

MorrlHon   

New    Denmark    

iMttHfleid  

Preble    

Rockland    

Sfott    

Siinmlco    

Wrlghlatown     

Wrightstown,    vUlnge. 


Total 


lU 
95  I 
144 
146 

247 
265 
278 
197. 


187 
228 
ICO 

716 
429 
374 
832 
634 
664 
4L9 
580 

157 
210 
301 

ISO 
U2 
275 
2^9 
233 
-•.IS 
147 
flS 
US 
1:50 

128 


lOGBEOATH    FOPO- 
LATION. 


-3 


•3 
S 


707 
300 
471 
470 

544 

E97 
634 
516 


401 
246 
406 


542 
f92 
632 
466 


628  £46 
761  (  056 
487  I   411 


5 


1.108 
546 
877 
862 

1,086 

1.1S9 

1.266 

982 


1,793 

2,019 

1.114 

l,0iJ9 

946 

815 

1.938 

1,803 

1,516 

1.498 

1,771 

1.543 

1,161 

1,127 

1,451 

1,320 

457 

393 

660 

574 

932 

750 

571 

483 

bo6 

468 

788 

676 

779 

698 

7:7 

662 

1,207 

1,(584 

419 

401 

621 

590 

710 

616 

7ol 

m 

256 

239 

10.031  i  2r.l77  I  24.749 

I  1 


-I- 


1.171 

1,417 

901 

3,812 
2.153 
1,761 
3,741 
3,014 
3,214 
2,288 
2,771 

850 
1.234 
1,682 
1,054 
1,026 
1.464 
1.477 
1,419 
2,291 

520 
1,211 
1,332 
1.409 

495  ! 


COLOB. 


1,077 
516 

877 
862 

1,0S4 

1,^6 

1.266 

977 


1.174 

1.417 

9  1 

3.812 
2,147 
1.757 
3,7o7 
3,014 
3,314 
2.288 
2,771 


1,234 
1.682 
1.  54 
1.026 
1.464 
1.477 
1,419 
2,291 

820 
1,211 
1,332 
1.4(9 

495 


Is 

M  « 


►825 


.|....| 


...). 


.|....^ 


52,026  I  51.14»3 


38  1842  I    287  |  9,787 


89 

110 
174 
145 

208 
196 
247 
lb9 


194 
SCO 

182 

701 
499 
526 
653 
517 
631 
382 
623 

177 
206 
364 
203 
16J 
317 
277 
222 
37 » 
141 
209 
222 
270 
^2 


KZG  Indians,  not  taxed. 


DE  PERE. 

City  of  I)e  Pero.  Brown  Co.  Populntlon.  4.523.  On  i\  &  N.  W.  and  the 
('.,  M.  &  St.  I».  Kys..  4%  miles  from  Green  Bay.  42  miles  from  Oslikosb.  142  miles 
from  Madison.  123  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  20M  from  ChioMgo.  Express,  U.  S. 
and  American,    (iood  shipping)  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  contains  2  banks,  4  dni^  st',>re.s,  a  laundry,  3  hard- 
ware stores,  2  lY'i^h  Schools,  11  churches,  represenilnt?  all  the 
leading  religious  denominations,  3  hotels,  3  public  halls,  4  physi- 
cians, 2  lawyers,  elevators,  flour  mill,  (•(K>perafre  and  saw  mill 
machinery  factory,  foundry  and  sash  and  blind  factorj'^,  2  cream- 
eries, 6  brick  yards,  3  lime  stone  quarries,  5  factories  and  one  of 
the  largest  writinc^  paper  mills  in  the  world.  Has  electric  light 
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plant  and  telephone  system  and  electric  railway  connection.  Six 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Pox  river,  gives 
the  city  water  communication  with  all  lake  ports.  The  river 
presents  a  magnificent  power  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  horse  power 
at  this  point,  and  gives  factories  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  power 
and  lake  navigation.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  via  Lake 
boats  from  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  se- 
cured in  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  Vegetables  can  be 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  for  canning.  The  natural 
products  are  sand,  clay,  stone  and  timber. 

The  city  is  very  prosperous  and  enterprising,  finely  located 
and  has  much  beautiful  scenery.  Has  substantial  business 
blocks,  fine  public  buildings,  and  beautiful  residences.  A  mag- 
nificent college  is  located  here  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  priesthood.  Has  two  high  school  buildings,  good  hotels 
and  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries  employing 
hundreds  of  laborers.  This  makes  the  city  a  good  market  for 
all  farm  products.  Manufactured  articles,  cattle,  country  pro- 
duce, grain  and  hay  constitute  the  shipments.  The  city 
could  be  made  a  very  pleasant  summer  resort.  Is  in  need  of  a 
wood  working  factory. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  well  adapted  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  the  land  is  well  improved  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 


GREEN  BAY. 

Green  Bay,  Brown  Co.  Population.  23.584.  Situated  on  Green  Baj*  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fox  River,  113  mile«  from  Milwaukee,  194  miles  from  Madison  and  198  miles 
from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W.  R.\'.,  C.  M*  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Ki  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry. 
south,  The  Hart  Steamboat  Line  operates  a  number  of  boats  to  northern  ports 
and  the  Lackawanna  (Jreen  Bay  Line  connects  this  city  with  the  east.  Electric 
railway  connections  with  all  cities  In  Fox  River  valley;  telephone  connection; 
street  railway;  waterworks  from  artesian  wells;  pas  and  electric  plants; 
Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph;  American  and  United  States  express. 

Green  Bay  is  the  north-eastern  metropolis  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  natural  market  for  a  large  territory  both  in  this  state  and 
in  Michigan.  The  country  surrcmnding  the  city  is  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  and  grazing  districts  in  the  state.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  excellent  shipping  facilities  has  made 
the  city  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  center. 
In  1905  there  were  103  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  to- 
tal capital  of  $3,749,056,  employing  2,111  men  and  with  an  an- 
nual product  valued  at  $4,873,027.  Compared  with  1900  there 
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was  au  increase  of  30.4%  in  the  uumber  of  establishments. 
SS.6%  increase  in  capitalization,  55.5%  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  79.9%  in  the  annual  product.  The  chief  manufac- 
tured products  are  lumber,  furniture,  malt  liquors,  foundry 
products,  confectionery  goods,  canned  «roods,  matches,  paper 
and  pulp.  An  extensive  wholesale  trade  is  conducted  in  gro- 
ceries, drugs,  crockery  and  fish. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  city  suitable  for 
factory  location,  much  of  it  having  shipping  facilities  by  rail 
and  water.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories.  A  large  in- 
crease in  labor  can  be  secured  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Various  industries  are  desired  and  the  city  will  offer  reason- 
able inducements  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  plants 
and  wholesale  establishments.  Wood,  lumber  and  iron  ore 
are  near  at  hand.  Coal  is  brought  by  boat  from  Lake  Erie 
poi'ts.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  in  large  quantities  to  supply 
additional  canning  factories. 

The  city  hsLH  a  good  system  of  public  and  parochial 
schools  and  a  large  business  college.  The  leading  religious 
denominations  are  represented  and  own  large  and  expensive 
churches.  There  are  also  locat<»d  here  large  hospitals.  Catholic 
orphan  asylum  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home. 

GRFIENl^AF. 

Vllln^o  (»f  (;nM'iiI«':if,  Urown  Co.  I'opniation,  5(K).  Not  incorporated.  ('.,  M. 
&  St.  1'.  Uy.,  2Vj  niilos  from  Wri;;lUstt»\vii,  tlio  nearest  banking  point,  16  niilrs 
from  iiroeu  Hay,  9S'  mih's  from  Milwaukee  and  18.'i  miles  from  Cliica^ro.  K.\i»ress, 
ViiittMl   States;   telephone  and   telegraph   connectlcms;   shipping  fa<'ilities  K«"d. 

Has  2  grocery  sU)res,  2  general  merehandis-s  stores,  hoteLs 
capable  of  aceomniodating  100  persons,  2  boarding  houses,  graded 
schools  employing  2  teachers,  2  church.\s,  2  blacksmith  sliops, 
and  a  grist  mill. 

The  villaiic  is  in  easy  reach  of  the  principal  wholesale  centers 
of  the  west.  Coal  and  w(K)d  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained 
from  the  local  market  and  coal  from  the  docks  at  De  Pere  or 
(ire-^n  Bay.  An  ample  supply  of  help  can  be  sc^(*ured  from  the 
village'  and  surrounding  country.  Raw  materials  such  as  fruit 
and  veiretables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  The  natural  pro- 
ducts are  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber.  The  Inrgest  stone 
quarry  in  the  state  is  located  near  th?  village. 

The  village  has  sliady  i)ublic  parks,  good  churches,  and  schools, 
un(V»vclo[)(Ml  watcn*  ])ower  estimated  at  1,000  horse  power,  sub- 
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stantial  business  blocks  and  modern  residences.  Could  be 
made  a  summer  resort.  Is  in  need  of  a  hardware  store,  fur^ 
ilitlire  store,  harness  shop,  jewelry  store,  tailor  shop',  lauiidry, 
photograph  gallery,  and  a  first  class  hotel. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country,  75% 
of  the  land  being  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  90% 
of  which  is  free  from  stone;  5%  is  swampy. 

WAYSIDE. 

Villngc  of  Wayside,  Brown  Co.  I'opulatlon,  300.  Not  liicoi-pomteil;  22  lulles 
south  of  (iroeii  tlay,  the  county  seat,  9  mlle.s  tVoia  (Jriiiiuious  oii  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ity.,  In  Mnnltdwot'  Co.,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  15  mllea  from  De  Pere,  tbe 
nejirest  banking  point,  25  miles  from  Manitowoc,  102  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
187  miles  from  Chicago. 

The  village  has  2  general  merchandise  stores,  a  hardware 
store,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  a  physician  and  a  public 
school  employing  2  teachers. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  adjacent  country  and  coal  from  docks  at 
De  Pere  and  Manitowoc.  A  limited  amount  of  help  could  be 
Secured  in  the  village  and  siirronnd'ing  country.  Yegetables 
could  be  furnished  for  a  canning  factory.  The  village  can  be 
supplied  with  such  natural  products  as  jiay,  s^and  and  timber. 

In  the  line  of  manufactories  the  village  has  a  cheeS(^  factory, 
cheese  vat  factory,  wagon  shops,  planing  mill,  flc^ar  ihill 
and  saw  mill. 

The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  general  farmifig; 
the  soil  is  first  class  and  the  land  is  mostly  improved. 


WRIGHTSSTOWN. 

village  ot  Wrlghtstown.  Jlrown  Co.  I'opnlntion.  -195.  On  the  C.  A  ,N;  \\. 
Ky.,  and  Kox  Hivjm*.  16  miles  fnun  (ireen  Hay,  52  miles  from  Oslikosli.  57  miles 
from  Manitowoc,  113  miles  from  Milwaukee  an<l  198  miles  from  Chlcjigo.  Ameri- 
can Kxpress.    Shipping  facilities  good.    Telegj.iijih  an<l  telephone  ctinnections. 

This  village  has  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  six  dry  goods 
and  grocery  stores^  two  hardware  stores^  graded  public 
schools  employing  five  teachers,  one  physician,  two  hotels,  two 
boarding  houses,  flour  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  three  farm  imple- 
ment stores,  twQ  creameries  and  electric  railway  connections. 

Boats  navigate  Fox  river  8  months  of  the  year.  The  river 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  power  which  could  be  utilized 
for  manufacturing  purpases.     Wood  arid  coal  are  UKod  for  fuel. 
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The  former  is  obtained  from  tne  adjacent  country  and  the  latter 
from  the  docks  at  Green  Bay  and  De  Pere.  Such  raw  materials 
as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  The  na- 
tural products  are  clay,  sand  and  stone.  A  limited  amount  of 
help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  crushed  stone,  has  cement  and 
plank  walks  and  many  beautiful  shade  trees.  There  are  two 
public  parks.  Ridge  Point  two  miles  north  on  electric  railway 
is  a  popular  summer  nssort.  Has  Baptist,  Catholic,  German 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches.  . 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  first  class  for  farm- 
ing purposes  and  very  nearly  all  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
raising  is  improved.  About  80%  of  the  land  is  level  and  free 
from  stone,  only  a  very  small  portion  is  3ough  and  a  small 
per  ce.it  sandy. 


BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

Buffalo  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  an  area  of  662  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  16,  523.  Less  than  one-uith  of  the 
population  is  of  foreign  birth.  Of  this  number,  Germans  rep- 
resent nearly  one-half.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number 
of  Norwegian  and  Swiss  settlers.  It  is  a  purely  agricultural 
county  with  an  excellent  quality  of  soil.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  which  is  easily  worked  be- 
caus|3  of  its  rather  coarse  grain.  The  central  and  southern 
portion  of  the  county  is  a  clayey  loam,  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  small  grain  and  grasses.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Chippewa,  Mississippi  and  Tempealeau  Rivers  the  soil  is  more 
or  le&^  sandy.  There  is  practically  no  tract  which  cannot  be 
improved  and  made  good  tillable  land.  The  county  has  many 
valleys  and  bluffs  with  some  of  the  best  soil  found  jlong  the 
hillsides  though  there  are  large  tracts  of  rich  level  lanvl  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  ridges.  About  395,000  acres  of  land  are 
now  occupied  for  farming,  of  which  amoimt  one-half  is  im- 
proved and  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  farm  'ands  and 
buildings  in  1905  was  about  $10,200,000  as  compared  with  a 
value  of  only  $4,019,475  in  1895.  The  principal  crops  with 
their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 
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Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
ill  190o. 


Hay  .. 
Wheat 
Corn  . , 
Oats  .. 
Barley 
Kye    ... 


33,251 

36.734 

31,274 

11,619 

18.193 

23,471 

26,651 

52,297 

2,490 

16.365 

2,688 

3,187 

There  are  15  cheese  factories  and  11  creameries  in  the  county. 
There  is  considerable  land  wihch  can  be  partly  cleared  and 
farmed,  such  land  being  worth  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  and  amount  of  timber  growing  thereon. 
Partly  improved  land  sells  at  from  $15  to  $25  psr  "cre.  The 
price  of  improved  farm  land  ranges  from  $35  to  $60  per  acre, 
and  the  sale  of  some  small  tracts  are  recorded  at  $100  per  acre. 
Alma  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  for  1905  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  was  as  follows: 


BUFFALO  COUNTY. 


m 

AaOBBOATB  POPO- 
L.ATION. 

COLOB. 

C| 

TowvN,  Ctttss  and 

VlLLAQBS. 

1 

a 
£ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

m 

1 

2- 

a 

Alma  , 

Aima,  city  .... 

Belrldere  

BiifTalo    

Bnffalo,  city  .. 

Canton  , 

Cro88  , 

Dover    

Fountain  City 
Oilmnnton   ..... 

Olencoe  

Lincoln   

MnxvUle   

Milton    

Modena   

Mondovi   

MondoTi,   city 

Montana   

Naples   » 

NelHon   

Wanmandee  ... 

Total    .... 


126 
470 
165 
133 

63 
138 
107 
147 
276 
158 
14S 
123 
115 

58 
165 
132 
316 
329 
173 
295 
155 

851 
574 
411 
C61 
118 
390 
S32 
4G1 
e27 
420 
431 
294 
306 
149 
463 
376 
673 
S89 
465 
752 
404 

298 
698 
361 
326 
•     117 
322 
279 
355 
481 
568 
372 
264 
289 
129 
406 
354 
777 
5>22 
426 
686 
356 

649 
1,172 
772 
687 
235 
712 
611 
816 
1,(QS 
788 
803 
558 

iJ 

869 
730 

1,4^ 
711 
881 

1,438 
760 

649 

1,172 
772 
687 
235 
712 
611 
816 

1,008 
788 
803 
558 
695 
278 
869 
730 

1,449 
711 
881 

1,438 
,760 

146 

15 
4 

280 

.... 

170 
133 

8 

4 
1 

10 

19 
6 
3 
1 
4 
2 
8 
4 

26 
3 
9 

15 
3 

89 

.... 

135 

.... 

161 
213 

144 

164 

.... 

12! 
lOi 

65 

19 

123 

•1 

251 
161 

16; 

25^ 

161 

8,576 

8,637 

7.886 

16,523 

16,522 

1 

140 

3.224 

•Jjjpnnrgc. 
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FOUNTAIN  CITY. 

Fountain  City,  Buffalo  Co.  Population,  1,008.  Incorporated  city  on  the  C,  B. 
&  Q.  Hy.,  36  niiies  from  La  Crosse,  169  miles  from  Madison,  261  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  299  miles  from  Chicago.  Adams  Bxpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
connections.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  drug  stores,  3 
y:rocery  srtoresi,  High  School  employing  6  leacbers,  1  physi- 
cian, 1  lawyer,  flour  mill,  2  grain  elevators,  brewery,  hotels, 
Catholic,  German  Reformed  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches^ 
planing  mill  and  semi-weekly  newspaper.  A  steamer  runs  daily 
between  the  city  and  Winona,  Mitin. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  rivej:'  at  the  foot  of 
beautiful  hills.  Has  fine  public  buildings,  a  nice  public  park, 
2  public  school  buildings,  a  public  hall  seating  800  people, 
good  hotels,  and  substantial  business  blocks.  Could  be  made 
a  summer  resort.    Is  in  need  of  a  canning  factory. 

Help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  idjacont  eounti*y.  Wood 
is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  farmers  near  the  city. 
Vegetables  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  for  canning. 
The  surrounding  country  is  adapted  to  farming  and  all  the 
land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.    All  good  soil. 

MONDOVI. 

Mondovl,  llnffalo  Co.  Population,  1,450.  Is  an  Incorporated  city  iocated  on 
the  C,  Ht.  I*.,  M.  ft  O.  Uy.,  and  on  tlie  Buffalo  river,  30  miles  northwest  of 
Alma,  the  county  neat,  69  miles  hf  rail  from  KaO  Claire,  190  miles  from  Madison 
and  272  mlle«  from  Milwaukee.  American  KxpreM.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
connections.    Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and   passenger  service. 

Is  supplied  with  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  3 
hardware  and  4  general  stores,  good  public  schools  .employing 
15  teachers.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Congregational,  Evangelical  and 
Methodist  churches,  6  physicians,  4  lawyers,  flour  mills,  cigar 
factory,  grain  elevators  and  marble  works.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published. 

There  is  a  water  paw,er  estimated  at  200  11.  P.  not  developed. 
A  good  supply  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  adjacent 
country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  a  canning 
factor}'.  The  natural  products  of  the  country  are  clay,  sand 
and  timber,  all  of  which  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities. 

Beautiful  shade  trees,  clean  streets  and  good  walks  make 
this  a  very  pleasant  little  city  to  live  in.  Could  be  made  as 
fine  a  summer  resort,  as  Mirror  Lake,  a  beautiful  body 
of  water,  furnishes  much  recreation  for  visitors.  Three  good 
hotels  furnish  plenty  of  accommodation  at  the  present  time. 

The  city  needs  a  canning  factory. 
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About  one-half  of  the  country  surrounding:  the  city  is  level 
and  free  fmm  stone,  the  remainder  being  rou^h  with  a  small 
amount  of  swamps  and  sand.  The  soil  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  is?  nearly  all  improved. 

NELSON, 

Village  of  Nelson,  BuflTulo  Co.  ropulutioii,  3C0.  Not  liK-orporutcHl ;  'm  the 
('.,  U.  &  Q,  Ky.,  &)  miles  from  La  C'ros.KO,  ,2  miles  from  St.  iMul,  4S  miles  from 
Kau  Claire,  lb3  miles  from  Mailisou,  ito  miles  trom  Milwaukee  ami  323  miles 
from  CliieaKo.  The  nearest  hauklup  point  Is  Wabasha,  Minn.,  four  miles  dis- 
tant. AUauis  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  eouueetious.  Oood  shipping 
faelllties  and  passenger  serviee. 

The  village  has  three  grweiy  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  3  dry 
goods  stores,  2  hotels  able  to  accommodate  50  guests,  graded 
school  employing  2  teachers,  a  physician,  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shop  and  a  creamery. 

There  is  no  water  power  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  being 
very  plentiful  in  the  adjacent  countr}-.  Considerable  help  can 
be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  Raw  ma- 
terials such  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for 
canning.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  timber  and 
stone.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel  and  a  can- 
ning factor}^ 

The  surrounding  countr>'  is  good  for  farming  purposes,  and 
about  50%  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  country  is  rolling,  some  hills  but  no  sw^ampsj  the  valleys 
are  sandy  but  the  soil,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive. 

BURNETT  COUNTY. 

Burnett  county  is  located  in  the  north-wesiern  port  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  The  area  is  88 J  square 
miles.  About  one-third  of  the  population  is  of  for?ign  birth 
and  almost  exclusively  Scandinavian.  Only  203,402  a<*res  have 
been  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  which  less  than 
45,000  acres  are  improved  land.  The  value  of  the  farms  in- 
cluding improvements  is  $2,654,248.  In  1890  the  farm  acreage 
was  108,218,  which  together  with  improvements  was  valued  at 
$781,568.  Along  the  river  and  for  some  distance  back  the  land 
is  broken  and  h^lly.  The  county  as  a  whole  is  rolling,  and  in 
some  parts  has  the  pitted  surface  characteristic  of  morainal  to- 
pography. Only  a  comparatively  small  vnvt  of  the  county.  36% 
of  its  area,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  vast  tracts 
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are  open  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a 
light  sandy  nature,  coarse  and  open  in  texture  and  not  very 
fertile.  The  soil  is  not  uniformly  light  and  comparatively 
poor,  but  scattered  throughout  the  county  are  numerous 
tracts  of  sandy  loam  and  along  the  margins  where  one  type  of 
soil  merges  into  another,  some  excellent  farming  land  is  to  be 
found.  Small  streams  and  lakes  abound,  which  serve  to  mois- 
ten the  soil  and  lend  themselves  to  irrigation.  Much  of  this 
land  is  bqtter  adapted  to  sheep  farming  than  the  land  used 
for  such  purposes  in  the  states  further  westward.  The  princ^'- 
pal  crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acren^e 
m  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Wheat 
Oats  .. 
Corn  .. 
Hay    .. 


874 
1.994 

93S 
9,168 


_J_ 


3.000 

6,006 

2,717 

36.734 


Rye  is  also  an  important  crop,  about  700  acres  being  devoted 
to  it.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $5  to  $10 
per  acre,  and  for  improved  land  from  $25.  to  $60.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  location.  The  county  has  practically 
no  railroad  facilities,  the  only  line  being  a  short  spur  from 
Grantsburg  to  the  state  line.  Grantsburg  is  the  county  seat. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  local 
political  divisions  in  1905. 

BURNETT  COUNTY. 


rOWNS,  ClTIBS  AMD 
Y1LLAOB8. 


Anderson   

Blaine    

Dewey    

Grantsburg   

Grnntsburg,    village 

JackRon    

La   Follette   

Marshland   

Meenon    

Roosevelt   

Rusk    

Trade  Lake   

Wood   Ijike  


Total 


=3 

a 

Cm 


AoGRKOATB  Popu- 
lation. 


c8 


124 

s^ 

176 

344 

78 

219 

203 

562 

165 

o65 

149 

343 

119 

292 

256 

(i32 

174 

412 

41 

102 

65 

161 

242 

619 

122 

597 

a 


511 
340 
272 
246 
530 
377 
96 
126 
532 
471 


3 
^ 


Ck)LOB. 


ji 
^ 


614 
604 
4  7 

1,073 
705 
615  i 
538 

1,162 
819 
198 
287 

1,171 

1,068 


614 
567 
359 

1.073 
700 
556 
534 

1,153 
813 
197 
259 

1.171 

1.06S 


1? 


1,914  I    5,023  I    4,238  |    9,261  1    9,073    ....|1S8  |      64 


80 
120 

76 
148 
129 
lib 
110 
209 
140 

2> 

66 
164 
179 


1.551 
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GBANTISBURG. 

GrantBburg,  Burnett  Co.  Popnaltion,  706.  Is  an  incorporated  village,  located 
on  a  branch  of  the  N.  I*.  Ry.,  In  the  Kouthweutern  part  of  Burnett  county,  of 
which  it  Iti  the  judicial  seat,  17  miles  from  Hush  City,  Minn.,  112  miles  from  Sn- 
perior,  72  miles  from  Ht.  I'aul  and  397  miles  from  Milwaulcee.  N.  V.  Kxpress. 
Teleirraph  and  telephone  connections.  Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

Is  supplied  with  electric  lij^ht  plant,  2  banks,  a  drug  store, 
2  hardware  and  8  general  stores,  2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  a 
high  school  employing  6  teachers,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Lu- 
theran and  Methodist  churches,  4  physicians,  2  lawyers,  2  starch 
factories,  flour  mill,  excelsior  factory,  harness  shop,  2  lumber 
yards  and  a  brick  yard.    Two  weekly  newsp'apars  are  published. 

There  is  a  small  undeveloped  water  power  here.  Wood  and 
coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  plenty  in  the  adjacent  country 
and  coftl  is  shipped  from  St.  Paul  or  Superior.  Vegetables  can 
be  supplied  for  canning.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with 
clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and  stone.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  country. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  im- 
proved. The  soil  is  a  clayey  and  sandy  loam.  Good  location  for 
any  kind  of  manufacturing  industries ;  also  a  steam  laundry. 


CALUMET  COUNTY. 

Calumet  county  is  located  in  tho  east-central  part  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  Lake  Wineba<ro.  The  area  is  317  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  16,889.  Of  this  number  less  than 
one-fifth  are  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  85%  are  Germans.  The 
farm  acreage,  194,000  acres,  represents  practically  the  entire 
county,  (rf  which  amount  140,000  acres  are  improved  land. 
The  value  of  the  farms  in  1905,  including  improvements,  was 
$14,734,265.  In  1890  the  farm  acreage  was  184,766  acres, 
which,  including  improve/ments, '  was  worth  $7,927,070.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  lake,  the  topography  is  somewhat  rugged  and 
abrupt,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  topography  is  typical  for  the  lacustrine  clay  area  border- 
ing on  the  great  lakes  in  this  state.     The  surface  is  generally 
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rolling  and  undulating?,  but  containing  no  very  pronounced 
hills  or  ridges.  The  soil  throughout  the  larger  part  of  this 
county  is  a  fine  heavy  red  cUiy,  such  as  covers  a  large  part 
of  Brown,  Ashland  and  Bayfield  counties.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay  >of  an  exce^llent 
quality  best  adapted  to  general  farming  and  dairying.  There 
is  considerable  swampy  land  in  the  central,  southern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  county  composed  largely  of  muck  and  peat. 
The  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  in  1890  and  1905  was  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 


Acroape 
in  1S"90. 


Aor(*age 
In  1905. 


Wheat    

Oats  

Corn    

nuiioy    

(Mover  StH»il 
Hay    


20,374 

3.583 

15.5S() 

21.778 

5.n7 

5..->36 

17.240 

37,304 

5.712 

5.8U7 

21 ,334 

23.452 

In  1905  there  were  47  cheese  factories  and  2  creameries  in 
the  county.  The  price  of  improved  lands  without  buildings 
ranges  from  $75  to  $80  per  acre,  and  with  buildings  the  prices 
range  from  $vSO  to  $110  per  acre,  according  to  location.  There 
is  but  little  unimproved  land  in  the  county.  ITnimproved  low 
swampy  lands  sells  at  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre.  Chilton  is 
the  most  impoitant  city  and  county  seat.  The  table  on  page  465 
shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  various  cities,  villages 
nnd  towns  in  the  countv  for  1905. 


BRHJJON 


lias  electric  light  plant,  2  banks-,  2  drug  stores,  O^^rroceries, 
2  hardware  and  3  dry  goods  stores,  graded  school  emp4t)ying  7 
teachers,  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  2  hotels,  4  churchesx  flour, 
grist,  planing  and  saw  mills,  iron  works,  a  furniture  ancr  table 
factor>^  a  creamery,  cement  block  manufactories,  carriage?  «^^d 
wa<aj(m  shops,  2  grain  elevators  and  a  brick  yard.  A  wiA^^^y 
newspaper  is  published.  \ 
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CALUMET  COUNTY. 


i 

S3 

s 
£ 

LaTIOS. 

COLO&. 

ll 

SI 

ViLLAOBfl. 

i 

m 

E 

£ 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

1^ 

1 

Brillion    

I 

287 
222 
283 
:62 
2i» 

108 

127 

133 



771 
476 
789 
645 
MA 

203 
232 
272 

750 
461 
714 
593 
6»J 

219 

291 

311 



937 
1.603 

1.234 

422 
523- 
583 

1.621 
937 
1,406 
1.235 
1.234 

420 
523 
588 

4 

S 
13 
21 

9 

232 

Brilllon.   village   

Broth«^rtown    

183 

'3' 

.... 

269 

i'hnrlestown    

199 

Chilton    

181 

Chilton,    city: 

ward   1    

2 

ward   2 

word    3    

Total,   city...  1,528 

18 
3 
3 

11 
8 
S 

19 
7 

235 

nnrrlson    

367 
265 
186 
233 
128 
395 
219 
1 

1.014 
671 
824 
670 
287 

1.022 
062 

998 

608 
343 
593 
304 
873 
564 

2.067 
1.279 

667 
1.263 

591 
1,895 
1.226 

2.007 
1.279 

667 
1.263 

591 
1.768 
1.226 

850 

Now   llolstoln    

262 

New  IloUteln,  Tillage. 
Rantoul     

128 

.... 

.... 
126' 

239 

llUhert.  village  

Stoekbrldge   

102 
39o 

Woodvllle  

235 

Total  

3,437' 

1 

8.682 

8.207 

16.880 

16.665  1  19 

017 

123 

2.995 

— 

Help  can  be  secured  in,  the  village  and  adjacent  country  to 
work  the  entire  year.  There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  and  wood 
are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  at  the  local  markets  and 
coal  from  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan.  A  canning 
factory  could  be  supplied  with  vegetablv?s.  Tlc  natural  products 
are  clay,  sand  and  stone. 

The  village  has  graded  and  macadamized  streets,  a  beautiful 
public  park,  large  brick  village  hall,  good  business  blocks  and 
many  fine  residences.  Is  not  a  summer  resort  but  could  be  made 
one.  Long  Lake  and  other  small  lakes  are  located  near  the  vil- 
lage making  it  a  very  pleasant  place  in  summer. 

A  canning  factory  is  needed. 

Brillion  is  surrounded  with  a  good  farming  country.  The  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  very  nearly  all  improved.  The  sur- 
face is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly,  but  the  soil  i.«f  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. 

CHILTON. 


city  of  Chilton.  Calumet  Co.  Topulatlon,  1,528.  On  the  Superior  Division  of  the 
C,  M.  it  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Manitowoc  river.  34  inlieH  from  (Jreen  Bay. 
34  Dille.«t  from  Manitowoc.  78  mfles  from  Milwaukee  and  163  from  (^hlcajro.  Tnltod 
Stntes  Rxpress.    Telegraph  and  telephone  eonneetlonn. 

Has  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  8  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  4  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  good 
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schools  employing  8  teachers,  3  physicians,  5  lawyers,  4  hotels 
with  a  total  capacity  for  100  guests,  6  boarding  houses,  shoe 
store,  gents  furnishing  store,  6  churches,  2  flour  mills,  boiler 
works  and  machHno  repair  shops,  planing  mill,  brewery,  large 
malt  house,  2  machine  shops,  sash,  door  r  nd  blind  factory  and  2 
weekly  newspapers. 

There  is  no  water  power  at  this  place.  Wood  and  coal 
are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  thvi  surrounding 
country,  and  coal  can  be  obtained  at  Manitov/oc  ard  Milwaukee. 
Plenty  of  holp  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
supplied  for  canning  purposes.  There  is  a  large  deposit  of  clay 
for  making  vitrified  brick  and  pottery,  in  the  city  limits;  also  an 
inexhaustible  stone  qr.arry  one  mile  from  the  city.  There  is 
one  idle  factory  building  in  the  city  used  some  years  ago  as  a 
machine  shop.  The  city  is  in  need  of  a  furniture  or  shoe  fac- 
tory and  a  manufactory  of  vitrified  brick. 

The  country  surrounding  th*3  city  is  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  in  the  state.  The  soil  consists  of  a  rich  clay  loam,  gently 
rolling  and  free  from  stone.  The  land  aiitable  for  crop  raising 
is  very  nearly  all  improved,  and  is  noted  as  Iho  b?st  barley  dis- 
trict in  Wisconsin, 


FOREST   JUNCTION. 

Forest  Junction,  Calnmet  Co.  Population.  200.  Not  Incorporated.  Ou  tbe  C, 
M.  &  St.  I',  and  the  O.  &  N.  W.  Kys..  In  Brllllon  township.  12  miles  north  of 
Chilton,  the  county  seat,  and  6  miles  from  BriUlon,  the  nearest  banking  point, 
20  miloa  from  Green  Bay.  26  miles  from  Manitowoc.  9$  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  175  miles  from  Chicago.  Freight  and  passenger  facilities  good.  American 
and  T'nited  States  Kxpress.     Telegraph  and  telephone  connections. 

lias  three  general  stores,  one  hardware  store,  two  hotels,  one 
boarding  hou.se,  one  physician,  school  employing  one  teacher, 
German  Evangelical  and  German  Lutheran  churches. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wo(?d  is  secured  f nmi  tb?  adjacent  country  and  coal  from  Green 
Bay  and  Manitowoc.  A  limited  supply  of  help,  chiefiy  men  and 
young  people  can  be  secured  in  the  villajre  and  adjacent  country. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  furnished  for  canning.  A  can- 
ning factory  and  a  cold  storage  would  be  best  suited  to  the  ip- 
dustrial  needs  of  the  village. 

Forest  Junction  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  country. 
About  85  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved.   The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  country  gently  rolling.    The 
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village  has  a  number  of  up-to-date  business  places,  and  the  trades 
and  professions  are  quite  well  represented. 


HILBERT. 

Hubert.  Calnmet  Co.  Popalation,  691.  Incorporated.  Located  on  the  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.,  aud.W.  C.  Rys.,  7  miles  north  of  Chilton,  the  county  seat,  £7  miles  south 
of  Qreen  Bay,  27  miles  from  Manitowoc,  85  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  170  miles 
from  Chicago.  Freight  and  passenger  facilities  good.  United  States  and  Na- 
tional Express.    Telegraph  and  telephone  connectiouu. 

Has  a  gas  plant,  one  bank,  one  drug  store,  three  groceries,  two 
hardware  and  two  dry  goods  stores,  one  physician,  two  hotels, 
three  boarding  housres,  good  schools  employing?  Mve  teachers. 
Churches  of  tho  Catholic  and  Lutheran  denominations,  saw  and 
planing  mills  and  a  woodenware  factory. 

Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  nnd  adjacent  country  to 
work  the  year  round.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel  and  can 
be  obtained  at  the  local  lumber  yards.  There  h  no  water  power. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay  is  the 
only  natural  product  that  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities. 

The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel  and  a  grist  mill. 

Hilbert  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  The 
village  has  good  graded  streets,  good  walks,  substantial  business 
and  public  buildings,  and  many  nice  residences. 


NEW  HOLSTEIN. 

New  Holstein,  Calumet  Co.  Population,  667.  On  the  C.  ^r.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  41 
miles  from  Green  Bay,  41  miles  from  Manitowoc,  36  miles  from  Oshkosh,  71  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  156  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  lOxpresa.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  connections.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passtMigc^r  service. 

Has  one  bank,  four  grocery  stores,  two  hardware  stores, 
three  dry  goods  stores,  graded  school  employing  four  teachers, 
one  physician,  two  hotels  with  a  capacity  for  fifty  guests,  three 
boarding  houses,  one  church,  gas  engin<^  factory,  boiler  and 
machine  shop,  canning  factory,  creamery,  flour  mill,  two  ele- 
vators, two  furniture  stores  and  a  lumber  yard.  A  first-class 
hotel  is  needed.  Good  location  for  another  canning  factory  and 
lime  kiln. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  immediate  vicinity  and  coal  is  ob- 
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taincd  at  JMilwaukce  and  Chicago.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  se- 
cured in  the  village  and  surrounding  country  to  work  the  entire 
year.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  sand,  stone,  timber 
and  iron.  There  are  no  idle  factories  or  workshops  in  the  village 
and  no  failures  in  that  line  have  ever  occurred  here. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  about  seven-eighths  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  rais- 
ing is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  lo^imy  clay,  10  per  cent 
of  which  is  rough,  10  per  cent  stony,  10  per  cent  swampy,  10  per 
cent  sandy  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  level  and  free  from 
stone. 

STOCKBRmGE. 

Stocklnidge.  ralumot  Co.  ropulntlon.  306.  Unincorporated.  Situated  in  Stock- 
brldpe  township,  nbont  9  nilh^s  from  Chilton,  the  county  seat  and  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  The  village  is  about  S7  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  172  miles 
from  Chicago.  " 

lias  a  bank,  one  drug  store,  three  grocery  stores,  one  hard- 
ware store,  two  dry  goods  stores,  one  furniture  store,  two  wagon 
and  one  blacksmith  shops,  two  harness  shops,  one  hotel,  two 
bakeries,  grist  mill,  shoe  shop  and  a  good  high  school. 

Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country 
to  work  the  entire  year.  Coal  and  wood  are  u^ed  lor  fuel.  Coal 
is  obtained  at  Green  Bay  and  Chilton  end  wood  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  small  w'atcr  power  estimated  at  150-hors2 
power  could  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

I^aw  material  such  as  fruit  and  vcj^etables  can  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  qualities  for  canning.  The  village  caa  be  supplied 
with  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber. 

Stockbridge  is  located  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  Wisconsin.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 
All  the  best  land  is  improved.    Dairying  is  the  chief  industry. 

The  government  Harbor  of  Refuge  is  located  on  the  lake 
shore  west  of  the  village.  The  village  is  a  summer  resort  and 
is  in  need  of  a  first-cla.ss  hotel  to  ))e  located  near  the  Government 
Harbor. 
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CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Chippewa  county  is  located  in  the  west   central    part  of   the 
state.  The  area  is  1,022  spuare  miles.     The  population  in  1905 
was  32,000,  of  which  number  about  one-third  were   of   foreign 
birth.    The  Germans,  Norwegians  and  Canadians  represent  near- 
ly the  entire  number  of  foreign  bom.    The  farm  acreage  in  1905 
was  340,315  acres,  of  which  only  169,410  acres  were  improved 
land.     The  value  of  these  farms  including    improvements    was 
$8,974,282.   Prior  to  1901  Chippewa  county  included  what  is  now 
Rusk  county.      In  1890  the  farm  acreage  of  both  these  counties 
was  only  275,632  acrea,  of  which  only  114,839  acres    were   im- 
proved.    The  value  of  those  farms  including  improvements  was 
at  that  time  $4,727,670.     The  farm  acreage  in  1905    ix^presents 
only  52  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  county.    The  soil  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  a  clayey  loam,  with  a  hilly 
surface  and  in  places  stony.       It  is  a  good  productive  soil  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain,   corn   and   grasses.     From  the 
Chippewa  River  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county  the  soil 
is  a  sandy  loani  yielding  excellent  results  with  potato,  market 
gardening  and  small  fruit  farming.    Sheep  raising  is  also  an  im- 
portant industry.    In  the  river  valleys  the  soil  is  sandy.    A  con- 
siderable and  increasing  acreage  is  each  year  being  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets,  the  acreage  in  1905  being  1,541.    Consid- 
ering Chippewa  and  Rusk  counties  together  in  1890,  but  Chip- 
pewa county  alone  in  1905,  the  principal  crops  and  acreage  for 
these  years  were  as  follows : 


Acrcape         Acroagp 

in  both  I  In  Chippewa 

counties  |      county 

in  1890.  I      in  1905. 


Potatoes 

Hay    

Corn  .... 
Oats  ..  .. 
Wheat  .. 
Hye 


3.001 

5,S4r, 

41.418 

51.391 

10.409 

10.792 

34.902 

42.5JU 

4.48r> 

2,177 

1,156 

1,913 

There  are  47  cheese  factories  and  18  creameries  in  the  county. 
The  price  of  unimproved  cut-over  lands  range  from  $8  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  for  good  improved  land,  from   $30   to  $60  per  acre. 
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Chippewa  Falls  is  the  county  seat.    The  population  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  for  1905  was  as  follows: 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 


•  J 
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24 

98 
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9 
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__ 

_ 

•6  Chinamen. 


BLOOMER 

Bloomor,  Chippewa  Co.  Population,  1,046,  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry..  16  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls.  26  miles  from  Eau 
Claire,  129  miles  from  Superior.  114  miles  from  St.  Paul  and  237  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee. American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  4  grocery 
stores,  a  hardware  store,  3  general  stores,  1  dry  goods  store,  1 
jewelry  store,  tailor  shop,  3  hotels,  capacity  40  people,  2  boarding 
houses,  a  shoe  store,  graded  public  schools  employing  7  teachers, 
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4  physicians,  2  dentists,  1  lawyer,  4  churches,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, a  brewery,  2  meat  markets,  4  blacksmith  shops,  machine 
shop  and  foundry,  large  flour  mill,  6  potato  warehouses,  starch 
factory,  saw  and  planing  mills,  cigar  factory,  opera  house  and  a 
creamery.  The  village  has  good  streets  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  an  abundance  of  shade  trees.  Has  good 
business  buildings  and  nico  residences,  a  $22,000  school  house, 
and  an  opera  house.  Is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel.  A  canning 
factory,  pickle  salting  station,  woolen  mill,  giove  factory  or  shoe 
factory,  would  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  village. 

The  water  power  in  the  village  is  all  utilized,  but  there  are 
two  good  water  powers  located  a  few  miles  away.  Wood  and 
coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  farmers 
around  the  village  and  coal  is  shipped  in.  Plenty  of  help  can  be 
secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country  to  work  the  entire 
year.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied 
for  canning  purposes-  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay, 
sand,  stone  and  timber.     Good  location  for  a  brick  yard. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  all  level  and  free  from  stone.  Is  a 
fine  live  stock  and  dairy  country  and  produces  immense  crops 
of  potatoes,  grain  of  all  kinds,  corn  and  tobacco. 


BOYD 

Doyd,  Chlppown  Co.  Population.  6f2.  Is  nn  Incorporated  village  located  on 
the  W.  C.  Ry..  126  mHes  from  St.  Paul.  21  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls.  31  miles 
from  Enu  Claire  and  247  miles  from  Milwaukee.  National  Express.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  connections.    Good  shlpplngi  facilities  and  pasEengpr  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  grocery,  4 
hardware  and  2  general  stores,  3  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  high 
school  employing  8  teachers,  Catholic,  German  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches,  2  physicians,  blacksmith  shops,  saw  mills, 
a  hoop  shop,  chair  factory  and  a  creameiy.  A  weekly  newspaper 
is  published. 

There  is  no  water  power  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities  from  the  surrounding  country.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent 
country.  A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  vegetables. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  timber  and  stone. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
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poses,  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
raisring  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  sandy  to  the  north- 
ward. 

A  wooden  ware  factory  or  a  factory  using  small  timber  would 
be  best  suited  to  the  village. 

CADOT 

Cadott,  Chlppt'wa  Co.  Populntlon,  760.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the 
W.  C.  Ky.,  12  miles  from  Ciilppewa  Falls,  the  county  seat,  22  miles  from  Eaii 
Claire,  157  miles  from  Superior  and  256  miles  from  Milwaukee.  National  Ex- 
press. Tolejjraph  and  teleplione  connections.  Good  sliipping  facilities  and  pas: 
senger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets  and  walks,  nice  shade  trees,  good 
business  blocks,  2  banks,  a  drug  store,  3  groceries,  2  hardware  and 
4  general  stores,  2  hotels,  high  school  employing  7  teach^ers. 
Catholic,  ]\Iethodist,  Presbyterian  and  German  Lutheran 
churches,  2  physicians,  a  lawyer,  opera  house,  saw  mills,  flour 
mill,  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  A  first 
class  hotel  is  needed.  Good  location  for  a  canning  factory. 

There  is  a  water  power  in  the  village  not  yet  utilized, 
estimated  at  500  horse  power.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from 
Chippewa  Falls.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and 
surrounding  country.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for  canning  purposes. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  stone  and  timber. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  only  about  one-third  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  the  land  is 
level  and  free  from  stone.  The  country  is  fast  developing  and 
is  taking  high  rank  as  a  live  stock  and  dairy  section. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS 

rhlppewa  Falls,  Chippewa  Co.  Population,  9.000.  An  incorporated  citj,  located 
on  the  Chippown  river  and  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P..  the  C.  St.  1».,  M.  &  ().. 
and  the  W.  C.  Kys.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Chippewa  county,  of  which 
it  Is  the  judicial  scat,  10  miles  from  Eau  Claire.  145  miles  from  Superior,  1.56  miles 
from  Ashland,  105  miles  from  St.  Paul.  247  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  3S2  milea 
from  Chicago.  American.  T.'nited  States  and  National  I':xpress.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  connections.    Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  services  the  very  best. 

The  city  has,  in  addition  to  its  other  railway  facilities,  an 
int'?rurban  electric  railway  connecting  it  with  Eau  Claire,  ten 
miles  south,  the  cai's  running  hourly  between  the  two  cities.  Is 
supplied  with  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  a  complete  swerage 
s>'stem,  an  officiVnt  and  well  equipped  fire  department,  an  electric 
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fire  alarm  system  and  water  works.  The  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  use  is  obtained  from  springs  located  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  The  city  has  3  banking  houses,  is  well 
supplied  with  retail  stores  carrying  large  stocks  of  goods,  2  whole- 
sale grocery  stores,  a  steam  laundry,  8  hotels,  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages,  12  churches  representing  all  the  leading 
religious  denominations,  8  physicians  and  10  lawyers.  There  are 
many  fine  business  blocks  and  costly  residences,  good  county 
buildings,  a  hospital  with  120  beds,  a  free  public  library  cost- 
ing $30,000.  The  new  county  insane  asylum  costing  $50,000  is 
located  just  outsido  of  the  city  limits.  The  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $450,000,  is  located  three  miles  south- 
east of  the  city.  The  water  power  afforded  by  the  Chippewa  riv- 
er presents  unrivaled  facilities  for  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Duncan  creek  which  empties  into  the  Chippewa  within  the  city 
limits,  affords  additional  facilities  for  manufactories.  Among 
the  more  prominent  industries  are  the  tiouring  mills,  large  grain 
elevators,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  foundry  and  machine 
shops,  w^oolen  mills,  canning  factory,  4  shoe  factories,  a  large  beet 
sugar  factory,  glove  factory,  shirt  factory,  6  creameries,  5  cigar 
factories,  planing  mills  and  one  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  in  the 
world.  The  general  offices  of  a  number  of  large  lumbering  com- 
panies are  located  here  and  large  sums  of  money  are  distributed 
annually  in  wages,  materially  adding  to  the  business  oi  the  city. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  city  suitable  for  busi- 
ness or  manufacturing  purposes.  Free  sites  will  be  funiished  to 
reliable  parties  and  other  inducements  will  be  offered.  The  water 
power  not  utilized  is  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000  h.  p. 
Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Another  canning  factory  could 
be  supplied  with  raw  materials.  There  are  largi  quantities  of 
clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Plenty  of 
help  can  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year  . 

The  city  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  level  and  free  from  stone.  Dairying  and 
stock  raising  are  leading  industries.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  div- 
resified  farming  and  a  good  quality  of  sujjar  beets  and  leaf 
tobacco  are  produced. 

The  city  is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel.  Good  location  for 
factories  using  timber  products. 
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NEW  AUBURN. 

New  Anburn,  Chippewa  Co.  Population*  366.  An  Incorporated  village,  lo- 
cated on  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Uy.,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
25  miles  from  Chippewa  falls,  the  county  seat,  35  miles  from  £au  Claire,  120 
miles  from  Surerior,  131  miles  from  Ashland  and  273  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
National  Express,  'i  elegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  grocery,  1 
hardware  and  5  general  stores,  3  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  graded 
school  employing  2  teachers.  Baptist,  Methodist  and  United 
Brethren  churches,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Good  location  for  a  brick  yard  or  canning  factory. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  limited  a- 
mount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  aud  adjacent  country 
to  work  the  entire  year.  Such  raw  mateirals  as  vegetables  and 
corn  can  be  supplied  for  canning  purposes.  The  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  are  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  jiurposes,  and 
about  75%  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  and  is  mostly  level  and  free  from  stone. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  produces  fine  crops  of  hay,  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  potatoes. 

STANLEY. 

Stanley,  Chippewn  Co.  Population,  2,722.  An  incorporated  city,  located  on 
the  W.  C.  Ry.,  24  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls,  the  county  seat,  34  miles  from 
Eau  Claire,  129  mile8  from  St.  Paul  and  244  miles  from  Milwaukee.  National  Ex- 
press. Telegraph  aud  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  pas 
sen^r  service. 

The  city  has  good  water  works  and  sewerage  system,  electric 
light  plant,  gocd  streets,  fine  shade  trees,  a  public  park,  free 
public  library,  city  hall  and  opera  house,  2  banks,  9.  drug  stores, 
a  full  compliment  of  grocery,  dry  goods  and  hardware  stores,  a 
laundry,  good  hotels,  a  number  of  boarding  houses,  spiendid  high 
and  graded  schools,  18  teachers  employed,  4^ physicians,  4  lawyers, 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  a  tannery,  saw 
mills,  flour  mills  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished. 

The  city  has  special  inducements  to  offer  manufacturing  en- 
terprises requiring  large  quantities  of  maple,  oak.  birch  and  bass- 
wood  timber.  Also  clay  suitable  for  brick  or  tile.  Excellent 
location  for  machine  shops. 
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Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  mills  in  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  forests.  An  abundance  of  help  can  be  secured  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Vege- 
tables can  be  supplied  for  canning  purposes.  The  city  can  be 
supplied  with  stone,  timber  of  all  kinds,  bark,  clay  and  sand 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  vari- 
ous othor  clay  products. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  good  for  farming  purposes 
and  only  about  10%  of  the  land  suitab!e  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  land  is  rolling  and  free  from  stone,  excepting  some 
surface  rocks  scattered  over  a  portion  of  it.  This  s»3ction  is  un- 
equalled as  a  grass  country,  and  dairying  and  sheei)  raising  are 
fast  becoming  important  industries.  Cheese  factories  and 
creameries  are  numerous  in  every  direction. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

Clark  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,200  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1905  was 
29,344,  a  gain  of  3,496  over  1900.  One-fifth  of  the  population 
is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  about  one  half  aro  Germans. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Poles,  Norwegians  and  Cana- 
dians. The  soil  covering  all  of  the  county  with  the  exception  of 
the  southern  and  nearly  all  of  the  western  part  is  a  loamy  clay 
uniform  in  texture  and  composition.  The  land  is  gently  sloping 
and  well  drained.  There  is  considerable  hardwood  and  hemlock 
in  the  county;  the  pine  which  was  once  plentiful  hsving  b3en  cut 
away.  Every  acre  of  this  land  can  be  used  for  farming  and 
with  the  abundant  grass  and  clover  crops  it  appears  that  dairy- 
ing and  stock  raising  are  destined  to  become  the  chief  sources  of 
farm  income.  In  the  southern  and  western  part  this  soil  shades 
into  a  warm  sandy  loam  with  a  gently  rolling  surface  dotted  oc- 
casionaly  by  sandstone  hills  and  mounds.  This  land  is  rather 
low  but  its  drainage  is  good.  The  pine  which  covered  this  has 
been  entirely  cut.  This  sandy  loam  in  turn  shados  into  a  light 
loamy  sand,  with  a  sloping  surface,  dotted  vnth  mounds  of 
sandstone,  varying  from  mere  swells  to  rugged  pinacles  of  consi- 
derable height.  The  pine  has  been  entirely  cut  from  this  dis- 
trict. Because  of  its  porous  nature  this  soil  is  not  as  productive 
as  the  loamy  clay,  but  com  and  potatoes  can  be  raised  with  sue- 
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cessf.  There  is  no  swamp  land  in  the  county.  About  352,000 
acres  have  been  occupied  for  farms  of  which  amount  130,000 
acres  are  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms  including  buildings 
is  $12,750,000.  The  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  in  1890  and 
1905  is  as  follows : 


Acreage 
iu  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Hay    I  28,550 

Wheat    I  2,662 

Corn 1  2,029 

Oats    !  10,S70 

Barley    1  232 

Kye    J  712 


49,256 
2.383 
3.440 

27,244 
2,453 
1,609 


In  1905  there  were  26  cheese  factories  and  26  creameries  in  the 
county.  .  The  price  of  wild  and  unimproved  lands  which  can  be 
made  tillable  is  from  $8  to  $20  per  acre.  Improved  land  ranges 
in  price  from  $20  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements. Neillsville  is  the  county  seat.  The  table  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  the  population  of  towns,  cities  and  villages 
for  1905. 

ABBOTSPORD. 

Al)botsford.  Clark  Co.  Population,  893  within  the  corporation  and  about 
500  Just  outHlde  in  Marathon  Co.  This  vUlatre  is  located  on  the  W.  C.  By.,  214 
nillea  from  MIlwauktM*.  19  miles  from  St.  Paul.  54  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls  and 
65  miles  from  Kau  Claire.  Eight  daily  pasnenger  trains.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
connections.     National  Express.     Good  freight  facilities. 

Steam  power  is  used.  The  surrounding  country  has  a  plenti- 
ful sii])ply  of  wood  for  fuel.  Coal  is  also  shipped  in  from  Illi- 
nois. One  hunderd  and  fifty  men  and  one  hunderd  women 
could  be  procured  to  work  in  factories.  It  supports  1  bank,  1 
drug  store,  4  grocerk^s,  1  hardware  store,  1  department  store,  1 
dry  goods'  store  and  1  laundry.  It  also  has  3  physicians,  1 
lawyer,  a  liigh  school  employing  8  teachers,  2  hotels  and  3  board- 
ing houses. 

The  vilhige  is  in  need  of  a  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  estab- 
lishment, an  electric  light  plant  and  a  g(M)d  Houring  and  feed  mill. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  countr}^  is  a  clayey  loam,  land  is 
rolling,  free  from  stone  and  swamps;  can  all  be  utilized  for  gen- 
eral farming  purposes. 
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IS 

240 
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*i'art  In  Marathon  county;  total  for  city  849. 


COLBY.* 

Colby,  Clark  Co.  Population,  849.  An  incorporated  city,  located  on  the 
W.  C.  Rv.,  211  mllps  from  Milwaukee,  19  miles  from  Mnrshfleld.  162  miles  from 
St.  Paul,*  57  miles  from  Chippewa  Kails  and  68  miles  fro.m  Kau  Claire.  It  has  six 
daily  passenger  trains;  good  freight  facilities.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connec- 
tions.   National  express. 

Plenty  of  help  could  be  seeured  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  farms  of  the  surroundlnjr  cinmtry  can  supply 
fruit  and  veg-etables  for  canning  establishiiiont.s.     Clay,  timber 


t584  inhabitants  in  Clark  Co.,  288  in  ^larathon  Co. 
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and  stone  can  be  furnished  industries  using  these  products  as 
raw  materials.  The  surrounding  country  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  wood  for  fuel.  The  city  has  electric  light  p^ant,  1  bank, 
1  drug  store,  5  groceries,  2  hardware  stores.  5  general  stores,  3 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  stave  and  heading  mill  and  2  saw 
mills.  The  city  has  2  physicians,  and  2  attorneys  at  law;  a 
high  school  employing  7  teachers ;  has  4  liotels  and  Vr^ants  another. 
The  surrounding  country  is  nearly  all  suitable  for  general 
farming,  only  one-third  of  which  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a 
clayey  loam,  free  from  stone  and  sand,  is  level  and  not  swampy. 

COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,  Clork  Co.  Populntion,  about  100.  Not  Incorporated.  Located  on 
the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Has  good  passenger  and  freight  services.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  connections.  American  Express.  Is  31  miles  from  Marshfield, 
140  miles  from  St.  Paul  and  230  miles  from  Milwaukee. 

About  100  horse  water  power  can  easily  be  developed.  Such 
raw  materials  as  horries,  vegetables,  stone,  sand  and  clay  can  be 
supplied.  It  has  1  hardware  and  1  general  store,  a  graded 
school  of  2  departments  and  1  boarding  house.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  surrounding  country  is  rough,  one-eighth  stony, 
one-eighth  swairpy,  one-fourth  sandy  with  clay  subsoil. 

CURTISS. 

Village  of  Curtiss,  Clark  Co.  Population,  300.  Unincorporated.  Located  on 
W.  C.  Ky..  7  miles  west  of  Abbotsford,  313  from  Chicago,  220  from  Milwaukee, 
108  miles  from  Manitowoc.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Eight  dally 
trains.    Good  facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.    National  Express. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  here  as  there  is  no  water 
power  to  develop.  The  surrounding  country  can  furnish  plenty 
of  wood  for  fuel  and  for  any  industry  in  which  wood  is  used  as 
a  raw  material;  also  sand  and  clay.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  se- 
cured. No  electric  light  plant,  1  general  store,  1  hardware  store, 
3  groceries,  no  drug  store,  no  physicians,  has  a  2  department 
graded  school,  a  first  class  hotel;  surrounding  country  level,  free 
from  stone,  best  of  soil  and  nearly  all  is  suitable  for  general 
farming. 
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GRANTON. 

Village  of  Granton,  Clark  Co.  Population,  400.  Unincorporated.  Ix)oate(l  15 
miles  from  Marshfield,  155  miles  from  St.  Paul,  235  miles  from  Milwaukee.  On  the 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Tcle0raph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  freight 
and  passenger  facilities;  six  trains  daily.    American  Express. 

No  water  power;  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  and  manu- 
facturing purposes ;  good  location  for  a  vegetable  or  fruit  can- 
ning establishment;  good  clay  and  sand  banks  near  by;  also  stone 
quarry;  any  amount  of  help  can  be  secured;  no  electric  light 
plant ;  has  1  drug  store,  1  grocery  store,  3  hardware  stores,  2  de- 
partment stores,  2  laundries,  harness  shop,  shoe  repair  shop, 
creamery,  retail  lumber  yard,  bakery,  ice  house,  newspaper, 
2  hotels,  4  boarding  hdiises,  stock  yard  and  2  grain  warehouses. 
The  village  has  1  physician,  no  lawyers;  it  has  a  graded  school 
employing  3  teachers. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  rolling,  three-fourths 
of  which  is  suitable  for  a  general  farming.  It  is  free  from  stone, 
sand  and  swamp,  is  a  clayey  loam;  is  splendid  for  dairying  pur- 
poses. 

GREENWOOn. 

Greenwood,  Clark  Co.  Population,  687.  Ix>cated  near  the  center  of  Clark 
county  at  the  Junction  of  the  W.  C.  and  the  F.  &  N.  W.  Rys.  Fairly  pood 
freight  and  paHseuger  services.  American  and  National  Express.  Is  24  miles 
from  Marsh  field,  216  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  204  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

The  developed  water-power  is  estimated  at  300  11.  P.  or 
less.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel,  being  obtained  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand, 
timber  and  stone  can  be  supplied.  Two-hundred  laborers  can 
be  procured.  The  city  needs  a  woven-wire  factory  of  some 
kind.  An  electric  light  plant  is  being  installed.  The  city 
affords  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  5  groceries,  3  hardware  stores, 
1  department  store,  4  dry-good  stores,  3  physicians,  1  la\vyer, 
a  high  school  employing  5  teachers,  1  hotel,  3  boarding  houses. 
An  opportunity  is  afforded  for  another  first-class  hotel  and  a 
laundry.  The  surrounding  country  is  level,  the  land  being  free 
from  stone,  swamps  and  sand.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  dairy- 
inpr  is  fast  becoming  the  leading  occupation  of  the  farmer. 

HUMBIRD. 

Humblrd,  Clark  Co.  Population.  400.  ITnlncorporated.  Located  on  the  C.  St. 
P..  M.  &  O.  Ry..  126  miles  from  St.  Paul,  3S  miles  from  FJn"  Claire  and  228  miles 
from  Milwaukee.  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  accomodations.  American  Ex- 
press. 

The  village  has  a  limited  supply  of  undeveloped  water  power; 
coal  from  Illinois  or  the  east  is  shipped  in  for  fuel :  clay,  sand. 
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stone  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. A  salting  station  for  pickles  can  be  supported  here; 
also  an  electric  light  plant,  a  good  hotel  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate families  to  take  in  summer  boarders.  The  village  al- 
ready has  1  bank,  a  creamery,  a  cheese  factory,  1  drug  store, 
3  grocery  stores,  2  dry-good  stores,  1  laundry,  1  furniture  store. 
1  flour  and  feed  store;  one  lumber  yard,  1  potato  and  1  grain 
ware  house,  and  1  meat  market.  It  has  a  high  school  furnish- 
ing employment  for  5  teachers;  has  two  doctors. 

About  90%  of  the  land  north,  south  and  west  is  improved, 
about  40%  east  is  improved.  The  land  is  more  or  less  rolling 
but  nearly  all  good  for  general  farminj^.  Trout  streams 
abound  in  the  surrounding  country.  Dairying  is  becoming 
the  leading  occupation  of  the  farmers. 


LOYAL. 

Loyal.  Clark  Co.  Population,  815.  A  thriving  little  village  located  on  the 
W.  C.  Ky.,  17  milt'8  from  Marshfleld,  209  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  197  miles  from 
St.  Paul.  One  passenger  and  mixed  train  each  way  dally.  National  Express. 
Poor  freight  and  passenger  accomodations. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  can  be  had 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  surrounding  forest  furnish 
large  quantities  of  bolt  timber.  The  siigar  beer,  industry  is  rapid- 
ly coming  to  the  front,  and  with  better  freight  facilities  capital 
could  v<ery  profitably  be  invested  in  a  small  sugar  factory. 
The  village  has  an  electric  light  plant,  telegraph  communica- 
tions, but  no  telephone  system.  It  has  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  4. 
grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  4  general  stores,  2  stave  an1 
heading  mills,  1  shingle  and  saw  mill,  and  no  launiry.  The 
village  supports  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  high  school  employ- 
ing 7  teachers,  2  good  hotels,  and  is  surrounded  by  fairly 
thickly  settled,  level  country. 

The  soil  is  rich,  free  from  stone  and  sand,  very  little  of 
which  is  swampy. 

NEH^LSVILLE. 

Neillsville.  county  seat  of  Clark  Co.  Population  in  1905,  2.117.  Located  on  the 
C.  St.  P.,  M.  ft  O.  Ry.,  25  miles  from  Marshfleld.  145  miles  from  St.  Paul  and  225 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  Six  passenger  trains  daily.  American  Express.  Good 
freight  facilities. 

Has  a  300  horse  water-power  not  yet  ulilizod ;  wood  is  shipped 
in  from  Illinois :  a  large  building  formerly  used  as  a  washboard 
factory  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  price  for  a  vege- 
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table  canning  or  pickle  factory;  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
good  hard  sandsrtone  and  granite  can  be  quarried  near  the  city, 
the  latter  being  suitable  for  grave  stones ;  plenty  of  help  can  be 
secured  the  entire  year  and  about  100  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years  could  be  secured  during  vacation  to  work  in  a 
canning  factory  or  pickling  establishment.  The  city  affords  7 
physicians,  11  lawyers,  and  14  teachers.  It  has  a  high  school 
building  costing  $35,000  and  2  ward  schools.  It  also  has  1 
good  hotels,  and  2  boarding  houses. 

Neillsville  has  2  banks,  4  drug  stores,  4  groceries,  1  hardware 
store,  4  department  stores,  1  general  store,  1  laundry,  1  flour 
and  feed  store,  2  meat  markets,  1  general  repair  shop,  and  4 
shoe  shops. 

About  ^one-half  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
suitable  for  farming  purposes,  a  little  rough,  nearly  free  from 
stone,  has  but  little  swampy  land,  and  some  sandy  soil  south 
of  town. 

Neillsville  was  founded  about  fifty-six  years  ago,  then  in  the 
heart  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  state.  Since  cutting  away 
the  timber  dairying  has  rapidly  developed.  The  city  has 
about  two  miles  of  paved  streets,  two  small  parks,  and  many 
fine  residences. 

OWEN. 

Owen,  Clnrk  Co.  Population.  3?5.  Newly  ineorporntod.  Located  at  the 
junction  of  the  W.  C.  and  the  K.  &^N.  E.  Rys.,  in  the  northern  part  of  Clark 
county.  Good  freight  and  passenger  service.  Is  226  miles  from  Milwaukee, 
147  miles  from  St.  Paul.  42  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls  and  53  miles  from  Eau 
Claire.  American  and  National  Express.  Two  other  lines  of  railroad  are  being 
built. 

In  this  village  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  brick  yard, 
stave  and  heading  mill,  excelsior  factory,  hub  and  spoke  fac- 
tory, a  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Sites  for  any  of  these 
can  be  procured  at  a  nominal  figure.  Steam  power  would  have 
to  be  used.  The  surrounding  country  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  wood  for  fuel.  Help  is  plentiful.  Good  wells  furnish  v^i^f- 
for  household  purposes.  An  electric  light  plant  is  soon  to  be 
installed,  and  a  bank  is  about  to  be  opened  up.  The  village 
affords  1  drug  store,  1  grocery  store,  1  hardware,  1  department 
store,  1  furniture  store  2  meat  markets.  1  clothing  '^tore  and  a 
lumber  mill  furnishing  employment  for  about  250  men.  The 
village  has  2  physicians  a  graded  school  of  three  departments, 
1  hotel  and  another  is  being  built,  and  a  sewage  system  is  un- 
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der  construction.  The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  most 
excellent  for  farming  purposes,  about  one-tenth  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  It  is  comparatively  free  of  stone,  is  level, 
with  but  little  low  land,  and  no  sand ;  soil  is  clayey  loam. 


THORP. 

Thorp,  Clark  Co.  Population,  878.  Incorporated  vUlago.  I«o<'ateJ  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Clark  connty  on  the  W.  C.  Ry.,  136  miles  from  St. 
Paul,  30  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls,  41  miles  from  Ean  Claire  and  237  miles 
from  Milwaukee.    National  Express.    Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be 
procured  near  by.  Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  berries  of 
all  kinds,  clay,  sand,  stone,  and  timber  ean  bs  supplied.  A  can- 
ning factory,  and  a  wood  working  establishment  are  needed.  The 
village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  plant,  telephone  system, 
1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  6  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores, 
4  general  stores,  3  mills,  a  stave  and  heading  factory,  1  cream- 
ery, a  cheese  factory,  grain  elevator  and  warehouse.  It  also 
supports  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  a  high  school  employing  8 
teachers ;  it  has  2  boarding  houses.    A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  most  suitable  for  dairying  and 
stock  raising,  lumbering  and  general  farming.  The  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  with  clay  and  gravily  sub-soil;  two-thirds  of  the 
out-lying  territory  is  covered  with  timber,  such  as  birch, 
maple,  basswood,  elm,  ash,  red  and  white  oak. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Columbia  county  is  located  in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  776  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
1905  of  31,192,  a  slight  gain  over  1900.  Of  this  population 
5,693  are  foreign  bom,  of  which  number  over  half  are  Gei*- 
mans.  The  farm  area  is  456,326  acres,  which  represents  prac- 
tically all  the  tillable  land  in  the  county,  and  together  with  the 
improvements  in  1905  was  valued  at  $20,755,992.  TVhile  the 
farm  acreage  in  1890  was  nearly  the  same  the  valuation  at  that 
time  was  but  $12,146,891,  showing  an  increase  in  value  oF 
$8,609,101  during  thfe  15  years,  or  70%.  The  soil  of  the  county 
is  very  diversified  both  as  to  quality  and  kind.  The  r^oil  cov- 
prifig  the  north-west  half  of  the  oounty  is  sandy  loam  with  a 
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considerable  amount  of  marsh  land,  the  latter  being  in  the  rivt^r 
valleys,  especially  alon^  the  Fox  River,  and  of  largest  area  in 
the  northern  part.  The  sandy  soil  of  Adams  county  adjoin- 
ing Columbia  county  on  the  north  extends  down  into  the  latter 
for  several  miles.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  generally  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  vari- 
ety shading  into  prairie  loams  at  the  south.  There  is  also 
scmie  prairie  loam  in  the  northeasteni  part  of  the  county.  The 
principal  crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as 
follows. 


Acroaee 
In  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


1 

Wheat  

Corn   

Oatg  

Barley    

Uye    

Ilay    

Tobacco   

I'otatoes 


21.447 

2.96!) 

44,819 

61.367 

46.903 

62.041 

23.149 

11.967 

10,141 

10,623 

58.745 

51,631 

504 

2,442 

3.876 

8.532 

The  county  occupies  a  foremost  position  in  sheep-raising  and 
woolgrowing.  There  are  9  cheese  factories  and  18  creameries 
in  the  county.  For  the  poor  and  unimproved  land  the  price 
ranges  from  $10  to  $40  per  acre,  but  for  the  improved  land  the 
jiverag(^  price  is  about  $80,  although  there  are  frequent  sales 
at  over  $120  per  acre.  Portage  is  the  county  seat.  The 
])oi)iilation  of  the  local  divisions  of  the  county  for  1905  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 


COLUMBUS. 

Columbus,  Columbia  Co.  Population.  2  S'8.  Ts  nn  Incorporated  city  locatiMl 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  28  miles  from  1*ortaire.  the  county  R'^at,  56  miles  from 
Madison,  65  milea  from  Malwankee  and  150  miles  from  Ch!ca«ro,  United  States 
ExpresH.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  sfiipplnt?  facilities  and 
passenper  service. 

Columbus  was  settled  in  1840.  It  has  pav'?d  streets,  an 
abundance  of  large  shade  trees,  substantial  business  blocks  and 
beautiful  residences,  is  lighted  by  electrici^y,  has  2  banking 
ho'.ises,  a  full  line  of  mercantile  houses,  3  hotels,  a  number 
of  boarding  houses,  hi«h  and  graded  public  schools  employ- 
ing 20  teachers,  10  churches  representing  all  tho  leading  religions 
denominations,  4  physicians,  4  lawyei"s,  city  hall  and  an  opera 
house^  a  public  librp^ry,  canning  factory,  2  breweries,   ^  lu^lt 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 


a 

AooBSOATs  Popu- 
lation . 

COLOB. 

(1 

1 
4 
2 

4 
6 
6 

Towns.  Citibb  and 
V1LLAOB8. 

9 

601 
396 

394 

327 
379 

£ 

361 
539 
365 

511 
357 
420 

1 

1 

1,140 
750 

905 

684 
799 

i 

792 

1,140 

750 

904 
684 
799 

1 

1 

^ 
A 

•J 
1 

Arlington     

164 
215 
161 

260 
188 
223 

192 

Cnloilouln    

222 

Coluiiibtis    

177 

Cohiinlnis,    city: 

ward  1 

1 

.... 

128 

ward  2 

l;9 

ward   3 ". 

132 

Total,    city.. 2,388 
Cotirtlnnd    

181 
204 
189 
184 
128 
214 

97 
173 
222 
192 
156 
311 
148 
175 
120 
302 
254 
183 

69 

150 
266 
247 
329 
364 

447 
319 
465 
317 
322 
541 
180 
471 
587 
492 
388 
490 
422 
460 
316 
•525 
625 
306 
148 

SU 
515 
379 
64 
780 

368 
359 
396 
346 
264 
489 
189 
368 
581 
390 
329 
606 
390 
397 
288 
566 
568 
315 
128 

308 

571 
484 
729 
843 

815 
678 
861 
663 
586 

1,030 
369 
839 

1.168 
882 
717 

1.C96 
812 
847 
604 

1.091 

1.193 
621 
276 

619 
1,086 

863 
1,333 
1.623 

814 
678 
861 
663 
686 

1.030 
369 
839 

1.168 
882 
712 

l.<96 
812 
847 
604 

1,090 

1,193 
621 
276 

619 
1.082 

859 
1,332 
1.622 

1 

.... 

4 
6 
8 

19 
6 
1 

16 
3 
2 

15 
7 

22 
8 

16 
4 

32 
4 
8 
4 

176 

.  Cnnibrla,   village   

Dekurra 

116 
182 

ro.vnette,  village  

Ft.    Winnebago    

112 

107 

Fountain    Prairie    

202 

Fail    River,    village.... 
Hampden     

.... 

.... 

63 
184 

Leeds    

.... 

.... 

238 

LewistoD    

152 

Ix>dl     

.... 

6 

136 

Lodi,    village    

167 

Lowvlile   

191 

MarcelloD    

154 

Newport    

102 

Kllbourn    City,    village 
Otae^   

n 

.... 

179 
213 

Rio,  village  

126 

raclflc    

51 

Portage,   city: 

ward  1 

116 

ward  2 

4 

t3 

1 
1 

191 

ward  3 

1    

160 

ward  4 

275 

wa  rd  5 

2ik2 

Total,    city.. 5,524 
Randolph   

62 

198 

1 
68  1 
156 
149 
353 
242 
244 

523 

103 
425 

408 
369 
608 
409 

481 

112 
343 
322 
339 
550 
457 

1,004 

215 

768  1 
730 
708 
1,158 
866 

1,004 

215 
768 
730 
707 
1.158 
866 

179 

tRandoIpti,    vll.,    westj 
w^ard    1 

i 

1 
7 

15 
24 

40 

Scott   

168 

Sprlngvale    

165 

West  Point   

1 

... 

155 

Wvocena 

183 

rardeevlile,    village    .. 

UO 

1        1 

Total     1 

7,269  1  15,773  | 

1               1 

15,419  1 

31,192  1 

1 

31,172 

14  1    fi  1 

313 

5  874 

! 

1 

] 

lEast   ward   la  Dodge   county.  *1  Chinaman.  t3  Chinamen. 

; 
I 

house,  grain  elevators  etc.     Two  Eng-iish  and  one  German  news- 
papers  are  published.     A  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  in  thv?  eity.  Coal  is  used  for 
fuel,  obtiiined  from  ^Milwaukee  and  Chicasr>.  Plenty  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  surrounding  countiy  to  work  the 
entire  year. 

Such  raw  matenals  as^ fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied 
for  canning  purposes. 
The  city  13  surroun<}e<J  by  a  rich  agricultural  section  md  7q 
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per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  All 
of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone  and  the  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive. 

faiAj  river. 

Vnli  River.  ColninMn  Co.  Population,  369.  An  inoorporntod  vlllaco  lonitotl  on 
(he  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry..  25  miles  from  Portape.  62  miles  from  Madison.  68  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  153  miles  from  ChienKO.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  connections.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Help  can  be  secured  for  factory  work.  The  village  is  supplied 
with  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  groceries,  1  hardware  and  2  general 
stores,  graded  public  school  employing  3  teachers,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churched,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  a  phy- 
sician, bakery,  grain  elevator,  lumber  yard,  3  potato  warehouses, 
grist  mill  and  a  creamery.     A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
adjoining  country  and  coal  from  Mil^^^aukee  and  Chicago.  Veg6- 
tables  and  perhaps  other  raw  material  can  be  furnished  for 
canning  purposes. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  section  and  all 
the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  There  is  but 
very  little  stone;  about  5%  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  85%  level 
and  free  from  stone. 

khjEOurn  crrY. 

KJlbourn  rifv,  folnmhin  To.  PonnlsMon.  1.091.  A  villnre  on  th*^  C,  M.  ^• 
St.  P.  Ry  .  and  Wisconsin  r\\'pr,  17  mn^s  from  Portnee.  t^^e  1»id!cial  pi^nt.  lOS 
from  Ln  Cross'^.  TA  from  Madison,  110  from  Milwaukee  nnd  1P5  f^om  rhfcn«*o. 
TTnlted  Stnt'^s  Expreps.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connectlonos.  Good  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  7  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  2  department  stores,  4  dry  goods 
stores,  shoe  store,  laundry,  high  school  employing  7  teachers, 
5  hotels  able  to  accommodate  250  persons,  5  boarding  houses 
with  a  capacity  for  150  boarders.  2  lawyers,  7  physicians,  7 
churches,  3  wec^kly  newspapers.  Has  no  gas  plant  or  electric 
railway  connections. 

Wisconsin  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  there  being  5000  H.  P.  not  yet  utilized. 
Wood  and  Coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  cx>unty  and  coal  is  obtained  from  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country  to  work  th<*  entire  year.  The  country  can  supply 
such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  for  canning  and  the 
villa^^  can  b«  tupplied  with  elajr,  sand,  peat,  itdnt  and  timbel*. 
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miboum  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  Dells  of  the  Wisoon- 
sin  river  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers,  lias  beautiful  shady  streets,  substantial 
business  blocks,  and  many  fine  ressridences.  Stage  daily 
to  Baraboo  and  Friendship.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a 
first  class  summer  hotel  A  canning  factory  would  be  best 
suited -to  the  needs  of  the  village  at  the  present  time.  A  paper 
mill  would  be  a  good  investment  if  the  water  power  is  utilized. 

The  country  surroiuiding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and  from  50  to  60%  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising 
is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam.  About  20% 
of  the  land  is  rough,  principally  along  the  Wisconsin  river; 
a  very  small  part  is  swampy  and  the  greater  part  is  level  and 
free  from  stone. 


LODI. 

Village  of  Lodl,  Columbia  Co.  Population,  1,096.  On  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  19 
miles  from  Madison,  102  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  149  miles  from  Chicago. 
American  Expri'ss.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facili- 
ties and  p,assenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  1 
grocery  store,  4  hardware  stores,  3  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry, 

2  hotels  capable  of  accommodating  80  people,  3  boarding  houses, 

3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  good  schools  employing  10  teachers,  2 
furniture  stores,  2  music  stores,  6  restaurants,  bakeiy,  jewelry 
store,  cold  storage,  3  blacksmith  shops,  2  meat  markets,  a  tobacco 
warehouse,  5  churches  and  a  weekly  newspajjer. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel ;  wood  is  obtained  from  farm- 
ers in  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  is  shipped  in.  Consi- 
derable help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country 
to  work  the  entire  year.  Raw  materials  such  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  com  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  The  natural  products 
of  the  country  are  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. 

A  shoe  factory  and  a  canning  factory  are  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes,  and 
about  75%  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
One-fourth  of  the  land  is  rough,  one-eighth  swampy,  one-eighth 
sandy  and  the  remainder  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  making  this  an  important  agricultural  and  stock  raising 
section. 
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PARDEEViLLE. 

PardeevUlo,  Columbia  ("o.  Population,  866.  A  village  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  I*. 
Ky.,  and  on  the  box  river,  9  mlie.s  trom  I'ortage,  46  niiies  from  Madison,  89  nillofc 
from  Milwaukee  and  174  miles  trom  Chicnjfo.  l  nlied  States  lOxprens.  TeUijraph 
and  telephone  eonnectlous.    Gwul  shlppnij^  iaciiltiei:)  autl  passenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  1  back,  2  drug  stores,  6 
grocer}^  stores,  1  hardware  store,  1  department  store,  .3  dry 
goods  stores,  1  laundry,  a  graded  public  school  employing  8 
teachers,  3  hotels  with  a  total  capacity  for  150  guests,  2  phy- 
sicians, 5  churchas,  a  weekly  newspaper,  3  potato  warehouses,  1 
commission  merchant  handling  poultry  and  eggs,  furniture  store 
and  a  farm  implement  store. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  The  Fox  riv.?r  at  this  point 
affords  good  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  there 
are  200  or  300  horse  power,  not  yet  utilized.  Plenty  of  help  ciin 
be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country  to  work  the 
entire  year.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  \y3 
furnished  for  canning.  The  natural  products  of  the  cx^untry 
are  clay,  sand,  peat,  stone  and  timber.  Great  beds  of  marl  are 
located  near  the  village.     A  first-chiss  hi>tel  is  needed. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  Jarmin*; 
purposes  and  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  nearly  all 
improved.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  iUM)duction 
of  cuouml)ers. 


PORTAGE. 

I'ortage,  Columbia  Co.  Population,  5,524.  Is  an  Incorporated  elty  locaio<l 
on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  and  the  W.  C.  Hya.,  in  ihe  n<n'thwesteru  part  of  l\». 
lumbla  eouuty,  of  whieli  it  Is  the  Judicial  seat,  ;,7  ndles  frj)m  Madison,  93  mllos 
from  Milwaukee  and  178  miles  from  Chieaj^o.  I'nlted  States  and  National  Kx- 
press.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Excellent  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  known  as  the  Portage  at  a  very 
early  day,  and  was  used  by  the  Indians  and  others  to  convey 
the  canoes  and  boats  from  one  river  to  the  other.  A  govern- 
ment canal  now  connects  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  at  this 
point.  The  city  is  supplied  w^ith  a  good  systtm  of  wator 
works,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  well  equipped  fir-.^ 
department,  paved  streets,  nice  shade  trees,  public  parks, 
shady  drives,  and  good  public  buildings.  Has  2  banks,  3  drue 
stores,  groceries,  hardware,  dry  goods  and  clothing  stores,  a 
laundry,  6  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  fine  educational  advan- 
tages, 10  churches  representing  the  leading  religious  denomi- 
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nations,  8  physicians,  6  lawyers,  2  restaurants,  3  bakeries,  2 
harness  shops,  2  wagon  repair  shops,  underwear  factor^', 
hosiery  factory,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  foundry,  tobacco 
warehouse,  pickle  salting  station,  and  a  flour  mill.  Two  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  ooal 
from  Milwaukee.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for 
canning. '  The  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber 
and  stone.  Almost  any  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the 
city  and  adjacent  country.  There  are  large  deposits  of  glass 
sand  and  marl  in  the  immediat-e  vicinity. 

Some  part>s  of  the  surrounding  country  are  good  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  especially  the  hi^h  lands.  The  low  lands 
are  marshy  and  are  used  lar^^ely  as  grass  lands.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  th.^  land  is  mostly  level  and  free  from  stone. 


POYNETTE. 

Poynette,  C'oluuihin  Co.  Popnlntlon,  G63.  An  liicornoruteil  villas'  loi-sited  on 
the  Madison  branch  of  the  (\,  M.  &  St.  1*.  Uy..  12  uifleH  from  Poriajje.  25  inlleH 
from  MndiHon.  107  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  192  mllet*  fr<mi  (Milcajfo.  Tnited 
States  Kxpress.  Telejirnph  ami  telephone  connections,  (iood  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  Kervlce. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  1  grocery,  2  hardware 
and  3  general  stores,  2  millinery  stores,  2  hotels,  high  school, 
employing  6  te^ichers,  ^Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  and 
a  Presbyterian  academy,  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  furniture  store, 
meat  markets,  blacksmith  shops,  et<i.  A  weekly  newsi)aper  is 
published.     A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Some  wood  is  obtained  from 
the  surroimding  country,  and  coal  is  shipped  in.  There  is  no 
water  power.  A  limited  amount  of  help  could  be  secured  in  the 
villa^o  and  adjacent  country.  Good  kxjation  for  a  canning 
factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  land  s.iitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  country  north  of  the  village  is  rough,  soil  stony 
and  sandy.     South  and  east  is  hilly,  soil  black  loam,  all  stony. 
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RANDOLPH. 

Village  of  Randolph,  Columbia  Co.    Papulation,  mi*  On  tlie  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

Ry.,   in  Columbia  and  Dodge  counties,  1:4  miles   from  Portage,  61   miles  from 

Madison,  74  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  169  miles  from  Chicago.    United  States 
Express.    Telegraph  and  telephone  connections. 

Has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  6  grocery  stores,  3  hardware 
stores,  5  dry  goods  stores,  high  school  employing  6  teachers,  2 
physicans,  1  lawyer,  1  hotel,  1  boarding  house,  4  churches,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  canning  factory,  roller  flour  mill,  wagon 
shop  and  blacksmith  shop. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  obtained  from  the  axijacent 
country.  Considerable  help  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  and 
surrounding  country.  Vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning 
purposes.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  sand,  peat,  timber 
and  stone.  Is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel,  and  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  nearly  all  im- 
proved. 

RIO. 

Rio,  Columbia  Co.  Population,  621.  A#i  incorporated  Tillage  on  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P.  Ry.,  14  miles  from  Portage,  the  county  seat,  51  miles  from  Madison,  79 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  164  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Tel- 
egraph and  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

Has  electric  lights,  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  1  grocery,  2  hardware 
stores  and  2  general  stores,  graded  public  school  employing  4 
teachers,  2  churches,  2  physicians,  a  lawyer,  2  hotels,  2  grain  ele- 
vators, meat  market,  blacksmith  shop,  harness  shop,  furniture 
store,  tobacco  warehouse,  and  a  livery  bam.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers are  published. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  ad- 
jacent country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee.  Help  can  be  secured 
in  the  village  and  surrounding  country  to  work  the  entire  year. 

The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel  and  a  canning  fac- 
tory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and  all 
of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  character 
of  111'*  f?oil  is  about  10  per  cent  rough,  40  per  cent  sandy  and  50 
for  cent  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  principal  farm  products 
are  grain,  live  stock,  potatoes  and  leaf  tobacco.  Large  shipments 


♦216  In  Columbia   Co.  and    003   in    Dodge  Co. 
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of  leaf  tobacco  are  made  from  the  villa-^e  each  year,  and  many 
car  loads  of  potatoes  and  beans  are  marketed  there.  From  30  to 
50  women  and  girls  are  employed  at  cleaning  or  hand  picking 
beans.  ' 

WYOCENA. 

Wyocena,  Columbia  Co.  Popiilatiou,  400.  An  unincorporated  vlllaee  located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  1*.  Ky.,  7  miles  from  I'ortage,  the  county  seat  and  banklnii 
point,  46  miles  from  Mauison,  84  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  1^6  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. United  States  Express.  Telegraph  aud  telephone  connections.  Good 
shipping  facilities  aud  passeui^er  service. 

The  village  is  suppli-ed  with  electric  lights,  shade  trees,  cement 
walks,  a  drug  store,  1  grocery,  and  2  general  stores,  laundry, 
one  hotel,  graded  public  school  emjploying  4  teachers.  Baptist 
and  Congregational  churches,  a  physician,  village  hall,  grain  and 
potato  warehouses,  and  a  lumber  yard.  The  county  insane  asy- 
lum and  almshouse  are  located  near  the  village. 

Is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel.  Good  location  for  a  canning 
factory. 

A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  obtained  in  tho  village  and 
adjacent  country.  A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with 
vegetables.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  stone, 
timber,  peat  and  marl. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  about  80  per  cont  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising 
is  improved.     About  20  per  cent  of  the  land  is  marshy. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Crawford  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  area  is  557 
square  miles.  The  population  is  1905  was  16,926,  of  w^hich 
number  2,392  were  foreign  bom.  Tho  principal  nationalities 
represented  and  their  order  are  as  follows:  Noi-wcgians,  Bo- 
hemians and  Germans.  The  farm  acreage  in  1905  was  329,363 
acres,  of  which  139,180  acres  w^ere  improved  land.  The  Talue 
of  the  farms  and  improvements  was  $6,979,206.  In  1890  there 
were  286,443  acres  in  farms  worth,  including  improvements, 
$2,927,300.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  from  the 
Kickapoo  river  to  the  boundar\%  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  medium 
and  heavier  varieties  well  adapted  to  general  farming.  In  the 
western  part  along  the  Mississippi  river  and  in  the  southern 
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part  along  the  Wisconsin  river  the  soil  is  mainly  a  aandy  loam. 
The  central  part  of  the  county  between  the  sandy  loam  and 
Kickapoo  river  is  covered  with'  a  light  variety  of  clayey  loam. 
There  is  some  swampy  land  along  the  Wisconsin  river.  The 
land  is  quite  generally  broken  up  into  ridgesf  and  hills,  leaving  a 
rather  rough  and  irregular  surface.  Some  of  the  hills  rise  to  a 
height  of  several  hundred  fest  above  the  surrounding  land.  The 
principal  crops  and  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


I     Acreage 
i      lu  1890. 


Acreage 
hi  1905. 


Wheat 
Outs  ... 
Barley 
Corn  .., 
liny    ... 


12,807 
26,097 
903 
18,152 
25,100 


3.806 
26.156 

1.986 
21,i33 
33,398 


Barley,  clover  seed  and  timothy  seed  are  also  important  crops. 
Wool-growing  is  an  important  source  of  fann  income.  The 
county  possesses  15  cheese  factories  and  11  creameries.  The 
price  for  unimproved  land  ranges*  from  $5  upward,  depending 
upon  location  and  the  quality  of  soil.  The  sales  of  improved 
farm  lands  indicate  a  range  in  prices  of  from  $30  to  $100  per 
acre.  Prairie  dii  Chien  is  the  largest  city  and  county  seat.  The 
table  on  the  following  page  shows  tb?  population  of  the  cities, 
villages  and  towns  in  the  county  for  1905. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

Bridgeport,  Crawford  Co.  ropulatlon.  200.  Not  liicorporhtetl.  On  the  C, 
M.  &  St.  I*,  lly..  7  miles  from  I'ralrle  thi  Chleii,  the  county  «eat,  and  the  near- 
CHt  banking  point,  €6  mileH  Irom  La  Oosse,  60  from  Dubuque,  91  from  MadLson. 
173  from  Milwaukee  and  250  from  (Mjicago.     United  States  Express. 

Has  1  p3neral  store  and  1  floar  and  feed  store,  hotel, 
public  school  employing  1  teacher,  3  churei^cs;  stage  daily  to 
l^atch  Grove  and  Bloomington. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel ;  the  former  is  obtained  from 
the  country  surrounding  the  village  and  the  latter  is  shipped  in. 
There  is  a  small  water  power  not  developed.  A  limited  amount 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 
Such  raw  material  as  fruit,  and  vegetables  could  be  furnished 
for  canning.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  limber  and 
stone. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 
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•Part  in  Vernon  county. 

The  couritn^  surrounding  the  villa<?e  is  j?c)od  for  farming 
pnrposi^s,  and  a  lar^e  per  cent  of  the  lanl  suitiible  for  crop  rais- 
ing' is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam;  about  60%  of  the 
land  is  ix^uj^h,  10  per  cent  swampy,  10  per  cent  Faady  and  the 
remainder  level  and  free  from  stone.  Dairying  is  an  im- 
portant industry  and  the  village  is  in  need  of  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory. 


GAYS   MILLS. 

(lays  Mills.  Crawford  To.  I  opulation.  427.  On  Western  Wisconsin  Ry..  43 
miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  tin*  county  se.it.  102  mibs  from  I. a  ('rosso. 
06  miles  from  Dulmque,  105  miles  from  Madison.  185  from  Milwaukee  and  270 
from  Chica.To.  U.  S.  Express.  Teleplione  connections.  Fair  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

Has  electric  lights,  a  bank,  1  drug  dove,  4  grocery  stares,  2 
hardw^are  stores,  2  drj^  goods  stores,  2  physicians,  i  lawyor, 
graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  and  2  hotels. 

The  Kickap(x>  river  at  this  point  furnishes  a  water  power  esti- 
mated at  100  h.  p.,  not  yet  utilized  for  manuiacturing  purposes. 
Wcxxi  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  adjacent  country.     Help 
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can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country  to  work 
the  entire  year.  Raw  material  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  supplied  for  canning,  and  the  natural  products  are  clay,  sand, 
stone  and  timber.  A  canning  factory  and  a  wood  working  estab- 
lishment would  b^  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  village. 
The  country  surrounding  this  village  is  mostly  rough,  but 
the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
huul  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
do  well  in  this  section  and  a  fine  quality  of  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced. 

MT.  STERLING. 

Mount  Sterling,  Crawford  Co.  Population,  200.  Not  Incorporated.  Situated 
28  miles  nortlieust  of  Prairie  du  Cliien,  the  county  seat,  and  15  miles  from 
Gays  Mills  on  Wisconsin  Western  Uy.,  the  nearest  banking  and  shipping  point, 
109  miles  from  Madison,  VS  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  274  miles  from  Chicago. 

lias  a  telephone  system,  3  grocery  stores,  3  hardware 
stores,  2  dry  goods  stores,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers, 
1  hotel,  3  boarding  houses,  1  physician,  Congregational  and 
Methodist  churches. 

There  is  a  small  undeveloped  water  power  estimated  at  25  h. 
p.,  that  could  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Wood  is 
used  for  fuel  and  is  obtained  from  the  adjac'3nt  country.  Some 
help  can  be  secured  from  the  village  and  surrounding  country 
to  work  the  entire  year.  The  country  can  supply  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  canning  purposes  and  the  natural  products  are 
clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  cream- 
ery or  cheese  factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is 
impr-ovod.  The  land  is  rough,  with  no  swamps  and  but  very 
little  sand,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CniEN. 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  Crawford  Co.  Population,  3,179.  The  Judicial  seat  of  Craw- 
ford county  is  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  and  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  47  miles  from  Dubuque,  57  from  La  Crosse,  98  from  Madi- 
son, 18:3  from  Mllwaulice  and  2(58  from  Chicago.  U.  S.  and  Adams  Elxpress. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Extra  good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Wisconsin.  It 
occupies  a  splendid  commercial  position,  the  river  and  railway 
lines  affording  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Has  paved  streets,  many  fine  shade  trees,  substantial  business 
blocks  and  public   buildings.    Is    lighted  by    electricity,    has 
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water  works  and  a  fire  department,  2  banks,  a  full  complement 
of  stores  and  shops,  good  high  and  graded  public  schools,  S 
churches  representing  all  the  leading  religious  denominations, 
good  hotels,  a  free  public  libraiy,  good  county  buildings,  a 
theological  seminary,  the  St.  Mary's  academy  for  girle  and  the 
Sacred  Heart  academy  for  boys.  Four  weekly  papers  are 
published.  The  city  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  Its  artesian 
mineral  wells,  the  waters'  of  which  contain  valuable  curative 
pmperties,  jave  the  city  an  added  attraction  to  visitors  and  bring 
many  invalids.     A  large  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

Overall,  stove,  wooden  ware,  cement  block,  beet  sugar, 
button  and  canning  factories,  and  a  tobacco  warehouse  woull 
meet  the  industrial  needs  of  the  city. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  W(X)d  can  be  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  countiy  and  coal  is  shipped  in.  The  river  affords 
an  undeveloped  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A 
large  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  from  the  city  and  adjacent 
country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit, 
vegetables  and  fish  can  be  furnished  for  canning  and  the  city  is 
considered  a  good  location  for  a  cannina:  factory.  The  natural 
products  of  the  country  are  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber,  all  of 
which  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  well  adapted  to  farming 
purposes  and  nearly  all  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is 
improved.  The  soil  produces  a  high  grade  of  leaf  tobacco. 
Dairying  is  an  important  industry. 

SOLDIERS  GROVE. 

SolrllerR  fJpovo.  Crawford  Co.  Population.  71S.  On  tlio  Wisconsin  Western 
Ry..  62  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chlen,  lU  miles  from  I^  Crosse,  111  miles  from 
MadlBon,  194  miles  from  ^fllwankee  and  279  miles  from  Chlcapro.  TInlted  States 
Express.     Telephone,     Fair  shipping  faellltles  and  passenger  serviee. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  2  druj.-  stores,  3  grocery 
stores,  3  hardware  stores,  6  general  stores,  high  school  employ- 
ing 6  teachers,  3  physicians,  weekly  newspaper,  1  law>'^er,  2 
hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  excelsior  factory,  grist  mill,  saw 
and  planing  mill,  3  blax^ksmith  shops,  jewelry  store,  2  butcher 
shops,  3  tobacco  warehouses  and  a  creamery. 

There  is  a  water  power  estimated  at  200  h.  p.,  not  developed. 
Wood  is  iised  for  fuel,  obtained  from  .the  adjacent  country  at 
very  reasonable  pric.?s.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Fruit 
and  veffvtables  could  b«  furnished  for  canning  purposes  if  a 
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market  was  established.  Clay,  sand,  stone  and  hardwood  timber 
are  tbi  natural  prodnets,  and  can  be  supplied  in  larg-e  quantities. 
A  larg:e  quarry  of  valuable  buildinjr  stone  is  located  near  the 
village.  Is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel,  canning  factory  and  a 
wo^Kl-workinj?  establishment. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farmini^ 
p:lrpo^:es  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam,  a  little 
sandy  in  the  valleys  but  very  productive.  The  country  is 
broken  and  rolling,  about  25  per  cent  being  level  and  free 
from  stone.  The  soil  produces  a  very  high  grade  of  leaf 
tobacco.    Daiiying  is  an  important  industry. 

STEUBEN. 

StiMilM'ii,  Cniwfcird  Co.  ropiilation.  30().  On  the  WIsiMinslii  West«M-n  Ky.. 
jiiul  Kickapoo  ri\(M'.  26  miles  from  rrnlrip  «lii  (iileii,  S.5  mllos  from  Iai  Crosse, 
58  miles  from  Mndlson.  16<S  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  253  miles  from  Cli'eapo. 
t'nitetl  States  Express.  Telephone.  Fair  shipping  faeilities  and  passenger 
service. 

Has  a  general  store,  a  physician,  graded  school  employing  2 
te^ichers,  1  h^'\',  and  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop. 

W(K:d  is  u.sed  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  countiy. 
The  Kickapoo  river  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  power 
when  developed.  Plenty  of  h'?lp  oan  bo  secured  in  the 
village  and  adjacent  co.nitry  to  work  the  entire  year.  Th^ 
natural  products  of  the  surrounding  country  are  clay,  sand, 
stone  and  timber.  The  v'.lhige  is  in  need  of  another  hot»-l.  There 
is  a  g(M)d  jirist  mill  site  here  as  it  is  12  miles  to  the  nearest  mill. 
Good  location  for  a  gen-^ral  store. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farminj: 
purposes  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  cron 
raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  in  thp  valleys 
and  a  clay''\v  loam  on  the  elevations.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
country  is  rough  with  5  per  cent  level  and  stony  and  5  per 
cent  swamps.     Dairying  is  an  important  industry. 

WAUZEKA. 

Wauzeka.  Crawford  Co.  I'opnlation.  449.  On  the  C..  M.  &  St.  P.  K.v..  nnd 
the  Wisconsin  river.  Also  southern  terminus  of  the  Wisconsin  Western  Rv.. 
77  miles  from  La  Cros.se,  71  miles  from  Dubuque,  80  miles  from  Madison,  160 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  245  miles  from  Chicago.  TT.  S.  Express.  Telegraph 
and  l«'leph(»ne  connections.     Good  shli)plnff  facilities  and  passenger  .service. 

lias  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  8  grocery  stores,  2  hardware 
stores,  2  general  stores,  1  Tiiillinei-j'  store,  graded   school   em- 
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ploying  4  teachers,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  1  physician, 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  cold  storage  plant,  flour  mill, 
weekly  newspaper  and  3  churches. 

The  Kickapoo  river  furnishes  a  water  power  estimated  at  50 
h.  p.,  not  developed.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and 
adjacent  country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Raw  materials  such 
as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning  as  soon  as  a 
demand  is  created.  Clay,  sand,  stone,  peat,  and  timber  are  the 
natural  products.  Two  large  stone  quarries  situated  within  one 
nrile  of  the  railway  station  furnish  a  fine  grade  of  building 
stone.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  canning  factory,  an  excelsior 
mill  and  a  tobacco  warehouse. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farmin*' 
purposes  and  about  70  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  but  very 
little  sand.  A  small  portion  of  the  river  valley  is  swampy.  A 
large  per  cent  of  the  land  is  rough  but  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing fine  crops  of  hay,  grain  of  all  kinds,  com  and  tobacco. 


DANE  COUNTY. 


I  Dane  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state. 

I  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  counties  in  the  state.     It 

I  has  an  area  of  1,188  square  miles.     The  population  in  1905  was 

75,457,  a  gain  of  6,022  over  1900.     It  is  the  second  county  in 

the  state  in  population.     About  one-fifth  of  the  population  is 

!  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  Norwegians  and  Germans  are  by  far 

;  the  most  numerous.     The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  713,142 

acres,  embracing  the  entire  tillable  area  of  the  county.     Of  this 

acreage,  517,938  acres  were  improved.     The  value  of  the  farms 

in  1905  including  improvements  was  $45,341,857  as  compared 

i  with  only  $26,375,804  in  1890,  or  a  gain  of  over  70  per  cent  in 

15  years.     The  western  part  of  the  county  has  a  rough  topog- 

i  raphy  resulting  from  stream  erosion.     The  soil  in  the  northern 

part  of  this  district,  bordering  upon  thy  Wisconsin  river,  is  a 

j  sandy  ioam,  which  gives  way  to  the  south  to  a  clayey  loam  of  the 

j  lighter  varieties  with  some  prairie  loam.     The  surface  of  the 

I  remaining    part  of    the  county  is    rolling    and    hilly.      Trav- 

:  ei^ipg  thp  county  from  the  Wiscon^ip  river,  in  a  southeasterly 
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direction  is  a  broad  sandy  tract,  widening  in  the  southern  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn.  The  soil  in  the  north  central  part 
is  a  prairie  loam,  while  that  covering  the  remaining  part  of  the 
county  is  a  light  clayey  loam.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
and  north  of  Madison  are  nunuerous  irregular  tracts  of  humus 
soils  composed  mostly  of  muck  and  peat.  The  principal  crops 
and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  ag  f ollow.% : 


j    AcTPaee 
I      In  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Oats  .... 
Barley  . 
Uye  .... 
Corn  .... 
Ilay  .... 
Tobacco 


95,S52 

111.724 

30,014 

19,266 

5,025 

4,229 

91.581 

110,168 

105.617 

101.658 

9,306 

12.925 

It  IS  the  groati^st  tobacco  producing  county  in  the  state  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  The  raising 
of  sugar  beets  is  becoming  an  important  part  of  Dane  county  ag- 
riculture, in  some  regions  even  supplantmg  tobacco,  th-e  acreage 
d'^voted  to  this  purpose  in  1905  being  2,274  acres.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  foremost  dair>nng  counties.  In  1905  there  were  71  cheese 
factories  and  63  creameries  in  the  county.  The  price  of  unim- 
proved land  ranges  from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  Fur  Improved 
farm  land  the  sale  price  ranges  from  $75  to  $150  per  acre.  Mad- 
ison is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  local  political 
divisions  for  1905  will  be  found  on  the  following  page. 


BEIJliEVILLE. 

Bollcvllle.  Dane  coiintv.  Is  on  incorporated  vlllape  of  423  InhabltanfR,  located 
on  the  Illlnojs  Central  Ry.,  1*56  miles  from  Chlcacro.  100  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  18  miles  from  Madison;  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight 
jfood;  American  express. 

TTas  a  good  supply  of  water  power.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel, 
being  shipped  in  from  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  milk,  sand,  peat,  stone  and  gravel  can  be  supplied. 
A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  procured.  A  condensed  milk  fac- 
tory, or  shoe  factory  would  no  doubt  do  well  here.  The  village 
has  an  electric  light  plant,  a  telephone  sy.stem,  two  banks,  one 
drug  store,  two  grocery  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  dry 
goods  stores,  o'tie  harness  shop,  two  bufcher  shops,  two  ware- 
houses, otie  fut*niture  store,  an  undert.iking  establishment,  one 
Restaurant  and  two  hotel*.    Three  physiciaiM  and  one  lawyer 
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DANE  CX)UNTy. 


£ 

AoosBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOB. 

.1 

11 

Towns,  Cittvs  avd 

VlLLAOU. 

£ 

1 

i 

1 

m 
a 

i 

i 

2 

Albloo 

829 
177 

77 
138 
353 
211 
243 
229 
239 
308 
142 
265 
227 
171 

32 
193 
125 
258 
244 
199 
302 

879 
659 
406 
518 
738 
856 
488 
506 
372 
117 

"ioi 

253 
199 
128 
216 
142 
203 
106 
197 
194 
196 
146 
255 
185 
234 
27 
214 
188 

206 
274 
250 
202 

'"iii 

S21 
247 
151 
192 
169 
118 
296 
115 
178 

15,617 

826 
476 
192 
226 
891 
574 
482 
622 
682 
940 
276 
696 
602 
487 
142 
567 
289 
776 
628 
606 
782 

991 
1.840 

966 
1.115 
2,556 
2,024 
1,096 
1,281 

799 

271 

"2i8 
383 
510 
223 
554 
256 
510 
204 
446 
337 
548 
423 
789 
464 
631 
41 
676 
567 

484 
671 
577 
386 

"*526 
514 
668 
388 
554 
829 
230 
815 
222 
479 

713 
409 
160 
249 
788 
511 
521 
564 
622 
791 
297 
612 
556 
425 
146 
466 
298 
617 
574 
433 
756 

1.049 

1,468 

799 

1,290 

2,000 

1,901 

1,075 

1,218 

754 

908 

"224 
480 
457 
241 
487 
288 
468 
219 
396 
866 
513 
358 
595 
481 
661 
67 
525 
495 

504 
612 
571 
439 

"492 
572 
612 
375 
491 
658 
235 
660 
231 
394 

1,539 

885 

352 

475 

1,679 

1,085 

1,003 

1,186 

1.204 

1.731 

573 

1,310 

1.158 

912 

288 

1,033 

587 

1,893 

1,202 

941 

1,538 

2,040 
2,808 
1,765 
2,405 
4,556 
3,925 
2,171 
2,499 
1,553 
579 

"442 
863 
967 
464 

1,041 
M4 
978 
423 
BU 
708 

],06i 
781 

1.384 
945 

M92 
96 

1.101 

t,062 

m 

1,288 

1148 

825 

*i,oi8 

1,086 
1,280 

703 
1,045 
1,487 

465 
1,475 

4:v3 

873 

75,457 

1,539 

885 

352 

475 

1,678 

1,085 

1,003 

1,186 

1,204 

1,730 

593 

1,310 

1,158 

912 

288 

1,033 

587 

1,393 

1,202 

936 

1,537 

2,011 
2,795 
1,752 
2,397 
4,545 
3,916 
2.169 
2,483 
1,547 
579 

"'442 
863 
966 
464 

1,011 
543 
978 
423 
844 
703 

1,061 
781 

1,384 
915 

1,191 
98 

1,101 

1.062 

968 
1,282 
1,148 
•  825 

'i',6l8 
1,086 
1,280 

763 
1,044 
1,487 

46.-. 
1,57.-. 

4r.3 

873 
75, .338 

"i' 
"i 

•••• 

16 
7 
3 

11 

i 

9 
3 
3 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 

3n 

Berry 

162 

BlackEar'li    

Black  i2;arth,  Tillage 

Blooming  Grove 

85 
58 
356 

Blae  Moanda 

201 

Mt.  Hoieb,  ViUage 

Bri«tol 

182 

227 

Burke 

305 

Christi!*na 

Cam brMge.  Tillage 

Cottase  OroTe 

386 
101 
303 

Croes  Plains 

196 

Dane 

199 

Dane,  Tillage 

37 

DeerAeid 

"i' 

1 

»29 

13 

«13 

3 

«11 

9 

2 

16 

6 

"i* 
*i* 

'!" 

3 
5 
6 
5 
10 
8 

203 

Deerfleld.  Tillase 

120 

Dnnliirk 

313 

I^iinn ...•.«•••. 

230 

Fltrhhni^ 

201 

MaHison 

292 

Madison,  city: 

ward    1 

ward    2 .... 

ward    3 

ward    4 

5 

ward    5 •.. 

ward    6 

ward    7 

ward    8 

ward    9 

ward  10 

■".: 

152 
3 

2n 

2 
14 
2 
2 
9 
7 
2 
12 
7 
3 
5 
6 
4 

Total,  city... 24,301 

liasomanie 

Mazomanie,  Tillage 

Medina 

6,790 
77 
136 
173 

MarsbaU,  Tillage   

liiddlpton 

74 
196 

Middleton,  TUlsge 

Montroee    

90 
210 

BelleTille,  Tillage 

Ore  von 

86 
171 

Oregon,  Tillage 

Perry 

119 
171 

174 

Pleasant  Springs 

830 

Rozbury 

182 

fint]iind 

267 

Brooklyn,  Till.,  part  of  ^. 

14 

Springdalo 

Stonghton.City:* 

ward  1 

.... 

4 
4 

226 
200 

ward  2 ,... 

1 

ward  8   .. 

ward  4 

Total,  city. ...4,244 

Sun  Prairie 

Sun  Prairie,  Tillage 

Vorrma 

.... 

•••• 

30 

4 

22 
15 

4 

929 
221 
172 
198 

Vermont 

140 

Vienna 

242 

W**  tport 

•*••• 

3 
6 
9 

162 

Wnanakee,  Tillage 

WindMir                      ......... 

89 
312 

Da  Forest,  Tillag3  

101 

York ; 

114  1    ^ 

216 

Total 

1  39,128 

36,329 

484 

!l6,940 

1 
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are  located  here.  The  village  supports  an  accredited  high  school 
employing  six  teachers ;  it  also  has  two  churches  and  an  opera 
house.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farming 
purposes,  very  little  of  which  is  stony  or  swampy ;  a  little  sandy 
south  of  the  village;  ninety  per  cent  is  free  from  stone.  Most 
of  the  land  suitable  for  general  farming  purpoc'^s  is  improved. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Cnmbrldjjo,  Dnne  Co.,  is  nn  iiirorporatcd  village  of  573  inhabitniits  lopnted  on 
the  C.  &  Lake  Superior  Ry.,  a  spur  three  miles  loiij?  connecting  with  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  at  London:  i«  24  miles  from  Madison,  64  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
140  miles  from  Chicago;  good  freight  and  passenger  accommodation;  American 
express. 

A  small  water  power  could  be  developed  here.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  &and  and  stone  can  be  supplied 
and  120  laborois  secured.  An  electric  light  plant  could  be  profit- 
.  ably  maintained  here,  also  a  fii-st-c'ass  hotel.  The  village  sup- 
ports 2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  5  groceries,  4 
general  stores,  1  jewelry-  storc,  1  restaurant.  2  shoe  stores,  1  cloth- 
ing store,  3  barber  shops,  2  blacksmdth  .shops,  1  livery  and  feed 
stable,  1  furniture  store,  2  grist  mills,  1  plumbing  establishment, 
1  lumber  yard,  1  stock  yard,  1  bowling  <illey,  1  creamery,  1  large 
tobacco  warehouse,  1  printing  office,  1  implement  dealer,  1  dent- 
ist, 4  physicians,  a  high  school  employing  6  teachers,  2  parks, 
and  5  churches.  Beautiful  Lake  Ripley  is  a  half  mile  distant. 
The  farm  lands  of  the  surrounding  country  are  excd'ent  for 
both  dairying  and  general  fanning. 

COTTAGE   GROV^E. 

Cottage  (irove,  Dane  Co.,  an  un incorporates!  village  of  2.">(>  population,  is  lo- 
cateil  on  the  (\  &  N.  W.  l{a!lroad;  142  miles  from  (Miicag<»,  71  miles  from  MU- 
waukee  and  11  miles  from  Madison:  has  eight  passenger  trains  daily,  excellent 
freight  facilitli*s  and  American  Express, 

Wocd,  the  principal  f  ael,  is  obtained  from  the  farmers.  Such 
raw  materials  as  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  clay,  sand,  some  timber 
and  stone  can  b^  supplied.  Any  amount  of  lielp  can  be  pro- 
cured. A  small  canning  factory  would  no  doubt  be  successful 
at  this  place. 

The  village  has  two  groceiy  stores,  one  hardware  store,  one 
hotel  and  a  small  boarding  house.  There  are  two  physicians 
l(K^ated  here.  There  is  a  gCH)d  opening  here  for  a  druggis^. 
tailor,  jeweler,  and  tobacco  buver. 
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The  surrounding  country  is  most  excellent  for  farming  pur- 
poses, level,  free  from  swamps,  sand  and  stone.  Tobacco  raising 
is  tho  leading  industry  of  the  farmers.  Sugar  beets  are  being 
cultivated  more  extensively  every  year. 

CROSS  PLAINS. 

CroflB  Plains,  Dane  Co..  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  aliout  400  Inhabltantfi; 
Io<'ato(l  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  111  miles  from  Chicago  and  15  miles 
from  Madison;  facilities  for  shipment  and  receipt  of  freight  are  very  good;  U.  S. 
Express. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  any  industry  requiring 
power.  Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone  and 
lime-stone  can  be  supplied ;  and  plenty  >f  help  can  be  procured. 
A  brick  yard  and  lime  kiln  would  do  well  here.  The  village  is 
also  in  need  of  a  tin  shop.  The  village  has  1  bank,  2  drug 
stores,  3  hardware  stores,  3  general  stores,  a  laundry,  several 
groceries,  an  elevator,  lumber  yard,  stock  yards,  4  blacksmith 
shops,  furniture  store,  meat  market  2  large  halls,  4  shoemaker 
shops,  a  harness  shop  and  a  hotel.  Another  hotel  is  desired. 
The  village  supports  a  school  employing  6  teachers;  has  2  phy- 
sicians and  1  lawyer. 

The  land  of  tho  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile  and  is 
nearly  all  suitable  for  farming  purposes,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  improved.  There  is  some  sandy  land,  some  swampy  but  none 
stony.  One-half  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  any  stone 
whatever. 


I)E  FOKEST. 

I)o  Forest,  Dane  Co.,  Is  nii  lncorp*»ratod  village  of  4W  peop-e;  Is  located  on  tho 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad.  144  miles  from  Chicago,  95  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
l.s  miles  from  Madison.  Fa<'ilitlcs  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight,  good;ha8 
four  passenger  trains  daily;  U.  S.  P^xpress. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used.  Coal  is  procured  from 
Illinois.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  :>ugar  beet-s  and  clay  can 
be  supplied,  and  any  amount  of  help  can  be  procured.  An 
electric  light  plant  could  be  supported  at  this  place.  The  villag-e 
has  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  4  groceries,  2  hardware  and  4  general 
stores;  also  2  bote's,  2  boarding  houses  and  a  public  school  em- 
ploying 6  teachers.  lias  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  creamery  was 
once  established  here,  but  failed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  faiiiiing  purposes, 
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the  soil  being  a  rich  loam,  free  from  stone  and  sand,  and  with 
but  a  small  pUrt  swampy. 

MCPARLAND. 

McFnrland,  Dane  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  village  of  about  800  inhabitants:  lo- 
cated on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  5  miles  from  Madison.  10  miles  from 
Stouffhton,  90  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  130  miles  from  Chicasro;!!.  S.  Express. 

Coal  and  wood  are  shipped  in,  the  former  from  Illinois, 
the  latter  from  the  northern  and  wesfc3m  parts  of  the  state. 
Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be 
supplied;  also  plenty  of  help  can  be  secured.  ^Ihe  village  has  1 
bank,  4  general  stores,  1  hardware  store,  a  tailor  shop,  furniture 
store,  meat  market,  2  farming  implement  establishments,  1  hotel, 
1  boarding  house  and  a  graded  school.  There  is  1  physician  and 
1  lawyer  located  hore.  It  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  as  a 
summer  resort,  having  about  40  cottages  and  a  lake  nearby. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  clayey  loam,  gently 
rolling,  nearly  all  tillable,  except  a  little  marshy  land  here  and 
there. 

MADISON. 

Madison.  Dane  Co.  Population,  24,301.  Situated  between  Lakes  Monona  and 
Mendota,  SI  miles  from  Milwaukee.  138  miles  from  Chicasro.  Is  on  the  line  of 
the  0.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  and  the  111.  Central  R.  R.  Is  the 
greatest  railroad  center  in  the  state,  nine  lines  radiatin^r  in  different  directions. 
No  electric  railway  connection  with  other  cities  at  present  but  two  lines 
promised,  one  to  .Tanesville  and  the  other  to  connect  with  Fox  River  cities.  Ex- 
cellent atrei»t  railway  system.  Private  pas  and  electric  plants.  City  owns 
water-works.  Two  telephone  systems  operating  4,000  instruments.  American 
and  United  States  Express  companies. 

Situated  between  the  two  most  prominent'  of  the  cluster  of 
lakes  which  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Rock  river.  Madison, 
the  seat  of  the  state  capital  and  university,  ranks  in  many  re- 
spects, next  to  Milwaukee,  as  the  most  important  city  in  the 
st^te.  While  ranking  sixth  among  Wisconsin  cities  as  to  popu- 
lation, it  is  first  in  education,  second  in  the  extent  of  its  park 
systc^m,  annual  building  record  and  the  number  of  miles  of 
paved  streets,  and  third  as  to  postal  rec^eipts. 

Madison  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatt^st  educational  centers  in 
the  United  States.  The  stat<}  university  with  over  3,600  stu- 
d<*nts  is  located  in  this  city.  Its  high  school,  for  which  a  new 
building  is  being  erec*ted  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  for  size  and  equip- 
ment is  unsurpassed  in  the  state.  There  are  also  two  private 
academies,  a  library  school,  a  commercial  college,  eleven  public 
schools  and  several  large  parochi^il  schools.     As  a  supplement 
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to  its  educational  system,  Madison  possesses  a  number  of  libra- 
ries of  national  importance.  The  state  historical  library,  housed 
in  a  $600,000  building  and  containing  also  a  museum  and  art 
gallery,  is  one  of  the  choicest  collections  in  America.  The  state 
law  library  is  complete  in  every  respect.  Other  important  li- 
braries are  the  university  library,  city  Carnegie  library,  state 
legislative  library  and  collections  of  several  learned  societies. 
These  libraries  are  annually  visited  by  students  and  writers  from 
every  state  in  the  union. 

As  a  summer  resort  Miadison  has  opportunities  without  limit. 
It  has  the  lowest  death  rate  of  any  city  in  the  state  as 
shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  report.  Nature  has  been  lavish 
in  her  gifts  to  this  city  and  the  country  surrounding 
where  five  lakes  with  high  wooded  banks  furnish  scenery  un- 
surpassed. The  city  has  eight  miles  of  water  frontage  on  three 
lakes.  To  improve  these  natural  advantages  the  Madison  Park 
&  Pleasure  Drive  Association  has  expended  nearly  $200,000  for 
acquiring  parks,  playgrounds  and  public  drives,  all  of  which 
property  is  held  in  trust  for  the  city.  When  the  present  plans 
of  the. association  are  complete,  Madison  will  possess  150  acres 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  con- 
nected by  a  network  of  improved  drives,  parkways  and  canals 
so  located  by  landscape  gardeners  as  to  combine  in  an  unusual 
manner  the  uses  of  both  land  and  water.  To  secure  these  results 
the  city  has  expended  but  $60,000,  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
being  made  up  by  public  subscription.  Gifts  to  the  city  for  this 
purpose  during  the  last  two  years  have  aggregated  over  $118,000. 
The  Yahara  river,  which  five  years  ago  was  nearly  clogged  with 
vegetation,  has  been  dredged  and  its  banks  parked  at  a  cost  of 
$83,000.  Cement  and  stone  bridges  have  displaced  wooden 
structures.  The  railroads  have  aided  this  improvement  and 
others  by  expenditures  amounting  to  $56,351.11.  Many  tracts 
of  swampy  ground  have  been  converted  into  beautiful  parks, 
bordering  the  lakes,  by  means  of  deep  canal's  and  locks  made 
accessible  to  boats  and  launches.  Twelve  miles  of  improved 
drives  stretch  along  the  lake  shores.  As  a  result  of  these  im- 
provements, which  have  attracted  national  attention,  the  city 
is  much  sought  by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  nature. 

Madison  is  also  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  having 
made  considerable  strides  in  that  direction  during  the  last  dec- 
ade.   In  1905  there  were  84  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
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a  capital  af  $5,182,083,  employing  1,476  mea  and  with  an  an- 
nual product  of  $3,291,143.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
number  of  establishments  has  increased  21.7  per  cent;  capital 
increased  49.1  per  cent;  number  of  wage-earners  8.1  per  cent  and 
value  of  products  22.4  per  cent.  There  are  large  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  machine  tools,  electrical  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  brass  goods,  harness  specialties,  shoos,  beet  sugar, 
'confectionery  goods,  brick  and  clothing.  Madison,  on  account  of 
its  railroad  facilities,  is  the  distributing  point  for  farm  imple- 
ments, traction  engines  and  vehicles  for  the  &tate,  twenty-eight 
establishments  maintaining  branch  houses  hore.  The  city  is  also 
the  center  of  the  tobacco  growing  and  cjfaipping  industry  of  the 
state,  this  product  being  handled  in  ^Madison  by  numerous  ware- 
houses, some  of  which  are  very  large. 

There  is  much  land  in  the  city  well  adapted  to  manufacturing 
purposes.  Free  sites  can  be  obtained  which  atlord  shipping 
facilities  over  two  railroads.  Every  inducement  is  extended 
for  the  location  of  industries,  the  Forty  Thousand  Club  devoting 
itself  to  this  purpose.  The  surrounding  country  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  a  large  increase  of  labor.  There  are  no  unoccupied 
buildings  in  the  city.  Madison  oftere  an  excellent  location  for 
wholesale  establishments,  egrpecially  a  wholesale  hardware  com- 
pany since  the  city  is  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  hardware 
merchants  who  come  to  purchase  agricultural  implements,  and 
vehicle  stocks ;  also  a  cement  block  factory.  While  Madison  has 
a  large  number  of  hotels,  capable  of  caring  for  1500  people,  yet 
owing  to  its  increasing  importance  as  a  political  and  educational 
center,  and  as  a  summer  resort  city,  it  is  in  need  of  a  large 
modem  hotel.  There  are  also  excellent  locations  for  summer 
hotels  on  the  eminences  overlooking  the  lakes  and  city.  Move- 
ments to  these  ends  would  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  city. 

MARSHALL. 

Marshall,  Dane  Co.,  Is  an  Iricorporatod  villngo  of  404  Inliabitunts :  is  situated 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  61  miles  from  Milwaukee,  17  miles  from  Water- 
town  and  SO  miles  from  Madison;  freight  and  passenger  accommodations  good; 
U.  S.  Express. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel,  the  former  being  shipped  in 
from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  the  latter  from  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state.  Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  sand 
and  peat  can  be  had ;  plenty  of  help  can  be  secured.  The  village 
has  a  telephone  system,  1  bank,  1  dnig  store,  G  grocer>'  stores,  2 
department  stores,  4  dry  goods  stores,  2  restu,urants,  2  hardware 
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islores,  1  public  hall,  a  creamery,  flouring  mill,  and  2  hotels.  2 
physicians  are  located  here.  It  also  supports  a  high  school  em- 
ploying 6  teachers,  and  3  churches.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  farm 
ing  purposes,  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  which  is  improved. 

MAZOMANIE. 

Mazomanie,  Dane  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  village  of  863  inhabitants:  located  on 
the  C.  M.  {k.  St.  F.  Kailroad;  18»  miies  from  Chicago,  119  miles  from  Miiwauket^. 
The  passenger  and  freight  accommodations  are  good;  has  U.  S.  Express. 

A  125  horse  water  power  can  be  developed  within  the  village ; 
coai  and  wood  are  both  shipped  in  for  fuel,  the  former  from  Illi- 
nois, the  latter  from  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  clay,  sand,  peat,  smail 
tiinber  and  stone  can  be  supplied.  Throe  hundred  laborers  can 
be  secured.  The  village  is  already  supplied  with  an .  electric 
light  plant,  telephone  system,  1  bank,  3  drug  stores,  o 
groceries,    2    hardwares,   4    general    stores,    1    furniture  store, 

1  undertaking  establishment,  1  lumber  yard,  a  millinery  store, 

2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  a  public  school  employing  6  teach- 
ers, 6  churches,  and  1  parochial  school.  The  village  owns  its 
own  electric  light  plant.  At  one  time  this  village  supported  a 
wagon  factory,  a  knitting  factory,  and  a  brewery.  The  latter 
burned  down,  the  former  three  failed  for  various  reasons. 
There  are  2  physicians  located  in  this  place.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published. 

The  portion  of  land  lying  south  and  south-east  of  the  village, 
is  very  fertile,  but  near  the  Wisconsin  River  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  sandy  land.  The  farmers  of  this  community  are 
very  prosperous,  and  dairying  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 

leading  industry. 

f 

MroDLETON. 

Mlddleton.  Dane  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  Tillage  of  544  inhabittaiits;  located  on 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  0  miles  west  of  Madison,  88  miles  from  MilwanlccH' 
and  1S8  miles  from  Chicago;  U.  S.  Express;  freight  and  passenger  facilities  are 
good. 

Coal  for  fuel  is  shipped  from  Milwaukee,  wood  from  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state.  Such  raw  materials  as  eiay,  peat,  sand  and 
stone  can  be  supplied.  An  electric  light  plant  would  probably  do 
well  here.     The  city  has  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  1  grocery  store,  1 
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physician,  and  a  public  school  employing  5  teachers.     Has  ^ 
weekly  newspaper. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  well  adapted  for  general 
farming  purposes,  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  which  is  improved. 


FARM  SCENE).  OREXJON.  WIS. 


MORRISONVILLE. 


Morrlsonvllle,  Dane  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  200  Inhabitants  located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad.  146  miles  from  Chicago,  »  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee and  u  miles  from  Madison;  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight 
good;  has  U.  S.  Express. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel,  the  former  being  shipped  in 
from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Such  raw  material  as  vegetables, 
clay,  sand,  peat,  some  timber,  and  stone  can  he  supplied.  Plenty 
of  help  can  be  secured.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  general  store. 
It  is  already  supplied  with  a  telephone  system,  1  bank,  1  drug 
store,  2  groceries,  1  hardware  store,  2  dry  goods  stores,  grain 
elevator,,  lumber  yard,  harness  shop,  shoe  store  and  shop,  2 
tobacco  warehouses,  1  hotel,  1  boarding  house,  and  a  meat 
market.  There  is  1  physician  located  here.  The  ^iUage  has 
a  graded  school  employing  2  teachers. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farm- 
ing purposes.  There  is  some  stony  land,  some  swampy,  but 
none  sandy. 
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MT.  HOREB. 

Mt.  Horeb,  Dane  Co.»  la  an  incorporated  village  of  1,008  inhabitants:  is  situ- 
ated on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Kailroad,  I5a  miles  from  Chicago,  1U5  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  23  miles  from  Madison;  has  fairly  good  freight  and  passenger  faci- 
lities; American  ifizpress. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel,  the  former  being  shipped  from 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
sand,  stone,  some  timber  and  clay  can  be  furnished.  This  villag<3 
has  a  splendid  opening  for  a  laundry,  tank  factory,  and  a  plan- 
ing mill  combined  with  a  sash  and  door  factory.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  laborers  can  be  secured.  The  village  is  already  sup- 
plied with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  telephone  system,  2  banks, 
2  drug  stores,  5  groceries,  2  hardware  stores,  2  dry  goods  stores, 
a  restaurant,  2  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses.  Another  hotel 
is  desired.  There  are  3  physicians  and  1  attomey-at-law  lo- 
cated here.  The  city  has  a  splendid  public  school  system  em- 
ploying seven  teachers.  Streets  are  wide,  well  drained,  par- 
tially macadamized  and  have  cemented  walks.  It  also  has  a 
public  park.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

The  surrounding  countiy  is  devoted  to  farming,  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  land  is  improved.  Th-sre  is  very  little  stony  land, 
.no  swampy  land  and  but  little  sandy  soil.  Dairying  and  to- 
.  bacco  raising  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  farmers. 

ROCKDALE. 

Rockdale,  Dane  Co..  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  225  people;  is  not 
located  on  any  railroad. 

It  has  a  small  undeveloped  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are 
the  principal  fuels.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay  for  brick,  lime- 
stone and  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  can  be  supplied. 
The  viUage  has  2  groceries  and  1  hardware  srlore. 

The  country  is  excellent  for  farming  purposes. 

STOUGHTON. 

Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  has  a  population  of  4,SM4;  is  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  Railroad:  81  miles  from  Milwaukee,  15  miles  from  Madison,  the  state  capitol, 
and  158  miles  from  Chicago.  It  has  thirteen  passenger  and  mixed  trains  dally, 
excellent  freight  accommodations;  U.  S.  Express. 

Coal  and  wood  are  the  principal  fuel,  the  f 01  mer  being  shipped 
from  Illinois,  the  latter  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar  beets, 
clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  supplied,  while  ether  raw  materials 
must  be  shipped  in.    Any  amount  of  help  can  be  procured. 
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The  advantages  offered  for  shipping  and  receipt  of  freight 
make  this  place  a  most  favorable  one  for  any  kind  of  manu- 
facturing establishment.  This  city  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  a 
gas  plant.  It  is  already  provided  with  an  eiectric  light  plant, 
telephone  system,  2  banks,  4  drug  stores,  S  groceries,  3  hard- 
ware*, 2  department,  and  6  dry  goods  stores,  2  laundries,  4 
meat  markets,  2  bakeries,  6  clothing  stores,  5  shoe  stores,  a  news 
stand,  a  candy  factory,  3  blacksmith  shops,  2  wagon  factories 
employing  about  700  men,  shoe  factory,  4  printing  offices,  a 
cement  factory,  several  tobacco  warehouses,  a  milling  company, 

3  hotels,  6  boarding  houses  and  a  public  school  employing  nearly 
30  teachers.  The  city  also  supports  7  physicians  and  5  attorneys 
at  law.  4  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  city  is  situ- 
ated within  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Lake  Kegonsa,  which 
is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  fine  summer  cottages,  where  thou- 
sands of  tourists  spend  their  summer  vacations. 

Nearly  all  of  the  country  surrounding  the  city  is  excellent 
for  general  farming. 

WAUNAKEE. 

Waunakee,  Dane  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  465  people,  situated  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Kailroad*  140  miles  from  Chicago,  92  miles  from  Milwaukee  and- 10 
miles  trom  Mudisou;  freight  and  passenger  accommodations  good;  Americau 
l::xpress.     Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel,  the  former  being 
shipped  in  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Such  raw  mar 
terials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  sup- 
plied. A  small  canning  factory  and  pickling  establishment 
would  do  well  here.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  procured.  The  vil- 
lage is  already  supplied  with  a  telephone  system,  a  bank,  a 
drug  store,  2  groceries,  a  hardware  store,  a  department  store, 

4  dry  goods  stores,  6  saloons,  a  lumber  yard,  4  general  stores, 
2  farm  machinery  establishments,  an  elevator,  2  barber  shops, 
a  creamery,  3  blacksmith  shops,  1  jewelry  store,  2  meat  markets, 
2  hotels,  4  boarding  houses  and  a  restaurant  There  are  2  phy- 
sicians located  here;  also  a  graded  school  employing  6  teachers. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  nearly  all  of  which  is  improved. 
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DODGE  COUNTY. 

I 

bodge  county  is  located  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  884  square  miles.  The  populatiou  in  1905 
was  45,773.  One-fifth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  Germans.  The  farm  ar*?a  in  1905 
was  507,331  acres,  of  which  372,087  acres  were  improved. 
The  present  farm  area  comprises  nearly  all  the  Ian  J  which 
is  capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated.  The  value  of  these 
farmis,  including  improvements,  in  1905  was  $39,663,006  as 
compared  with  $26,663,441  in  1890,  being  an  increase  of  about 
48%  in  15  years.  The  surfat^e  of  the  county  is  rolling  and 
slightly  hilly,  but  with  no  pronoimced  ridges,  the  topography 
being  typical  of  the  glaciated  regions.  The  soils  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county  are  a  light  clayey  loam.  In  th^  eastern 
half  of  the  county  the  soils  are  clayey  loams  of  the  medium 
and  heavier  varieties,  and  unexcelled  for  fertility.  A  few 
tracts  of  prairie  loam  are  found  in  the  northern  part.  Nu- 
merous small  and  irregular  areas  of  marshy  soil  composed 
mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  chief  crops  and  the  approximate  acreage  devote^  to  each 
in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows:  , 


Acrenee 
In  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Wheat  

54,417 
41,877 
79,743 
32,542 
2.656 
81,094 
8 

9.^42 

Oat8    

77,687 

Bnrley       

93,060 

Corn  ". 

45.438 

Rye  

1.504 

Hay    

73.332 

Tobacco  

2.664 

i 

Dodge  county  is  easily  the  largest  barley  growing  section  in 
the  state.  Clover  seed  is  also  an  important  crop,  nearly  2,500 
acres  being  devoted  to  its  culture.  One  of  the  leading  sources 
of  farm  income  is  the  dairy  industry.  In  1905  there  were  126 
cheese  factories  and  30  creameries,  the  county  ranking  second 
in  the  state  in  the  number  of  cheese  factories. 

The  range  of  prices  for  tracts  of  unimproved  land  is  from 
$25.  to  $50.  per  acre,  and  for  improved  farm  lands  the  prices 
range  from  $50.  to  $150.  per  acre.  Juneau  is  the  coiuity  seat. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  loeai 
political  divisions  for  1905. 
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DODGE  COUNTY. 

.2 

B 

m 

AOOREOATB  POPU- 
liATION. 

Ck>LOB. 

1 

1 

4 

Towns,  Citibs  and 

VlliIiAQItS. 

i 

CO 

S 

1 

6 

i 

s 

c 

1 

i 
1 

Ashlppim    

247 
249 

142 
162 
170 
189 
109 
161 
176 
200 


672 
670 

337 
364 
345 
330 
307 
Sz6 
373 
368 


598 
605 

m 

362 
395 
387 
290 
375 
381 
402 


1,270 
1,275 

620 
716 
740 
717 
697 
701 
764 
770 


1,270 
1,275 

618 
715 
736 
717 
697 
701 
754 
770 

272 

Beaver  Dam   

.... 

253 

Beaver    Dam,    city; 
ward  1 

2 

1 
•4 

ward  2 

ward  8 

ward  4 

ward  5 

ward  6 

ward  7 

ward  8 

Total,    city... 5,615 

* 

42 
6 
6 
4 
6 
2 
4 

l.OGO 
201 

Burnett     

218 
210 
134 
224 
210 
208 
149 
224 
239 

119 
118 
127 

539 
542 
329 
596 
577 
565 
399 
436 
673 

270 
249 
265 

466 
498 
293 
547 
509 
486 
315 
472 
603 

246 
251 
272 

1.005 

1,040 

622 

1,143 

1,0S6 

1,051 

714 

908 

1.276 

616 
600 

537 

1,005 

1.039 

622 

1,143 

1.086 

1,061 

714 

895 

1,276 

616 
500 
637 

Calamus    

1 

IjG 

Chester   

lOU 

Clvmau    

232 

Klba    

226 

Kmmct     

227 

li'ox   I^ake 

15C 

Fox    I^ake,    village 

Herman    

13 

16 
2 

VCi 
24o 

llorlcou,   city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  3 

Total,  city... 1,553 
Hubba  ril    

16 
6 
3 

306 

291 
364 

123 
128 

768 
831 

241 
220 

670 
815 

248 
235 

1,438 
1,646 

489 
455 

i.438 
1.646 

489 
455 

279 

PTustlsf ord 

5ll9 

Juneau,  city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

Total,    city.... 944 
Tjplinnon    • •••... 



11 
5 

13 
6 
3 
2 
6 
4 

172 

232 
244 
292 
123 
827 
80 
102 

116 

90 

218 

655 
657 
817 
232 
851 
135 
205 

189 
215 
475 

608 
G06 
755 
263 
739 
151 
192 

183 
264 

477 

1,263 

1,263 

1,572 

495 

1,590 

286 

397 

372 
469 
962 

i.263 

1,263 

1.572 

496 

1,590 

286 

397 

372 
469 
952 

242 

Le  Roy   

.... 

22S 

Lomira     

830 

Lomira,  village  

Lowell 

88 
315 

Tx)well,   village   

Reese  V I  lie,    village    .... 
MayvIUe,  city: 

ward  1 

61 

78 

ward  2    ■ 

Total,  city... 1,793 
Oak   Grove  

12 
6 
2 

1 
4 

822 

296 
212 
221 

71 
190 
253 

90 
258 

224 

317 

822 
568 
643 
151 
434 
702 
167 
703 

463 

598 

673 
516 
637 
156 
377 
648 
187 
568 

495 
666 

1.495 

1.084 

1,180 

307 

811 

1,350 

354 

1,271 

958 
1.264 

1.495 

1,084 

1,180 

307 

811 

1,350 

354 

1,271 

958 
1,264 

252 

Portland     

20o 

Rubicon    

23S 

Neosho,  village  

Shields       

62 

176 

Theresa    

4 
2 

4 

10 
12 

2.0 

Theresa,  village  

Trenton    

74 
812 

Watertown,  city: 

ward  5 

141 

ward  6             

218 

Total.  city..t8,622 
Waupun,  city: 

128 
110 
84 
80 

218 
177 
115 
135 
592 

254 
212 
160 
158 
16 

472 
3^9 
275 
293 
608 
1 

472 
389 
275 
293 
673 

80 



42 

ward  3                        . 

38 

ward  4 



46 

25  I  10 

Total,  clty..t3,lll 

33 

6 

174 

170 

193 

471 

286 

490 

409 

817 
444 

880 

G3 
934 

S80 

603 
934 

IbS 

§Randolph,    village: 
east    ward    

8 

no 

"Wllliamstown  

i     6 

144 

Total     

1    9,786 

1  23,748 

1  22.025 

1  45,773 

1  45,717 

46 

lib 

1    269 

8.609 

tincludes  total  In  Dodge  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties, 
tincludes  total  In  Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties* 
fWeat  ward  In  Columbia  county. 
H  Japanese. 
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BEAVER  DAM. 

Beaver  Dam,  Dod^re  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  city  of  5,615  population  located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  65  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and  150  miles  from  Chi- 
cafiTo:  has  4  passenger  trains  daily  and  good  freight  accommodations;  U.  S.  Ex- 
press. 

The  city  would  support  both  a  shoe  and  a  starch  factory  and 
fumisfh  site.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  secured.  Coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal fuel,  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  Siich  raw  materials  as  clay, 
sand  and  stone  can  be  supplied.  The  city  already  has  a  gas 
plant,  an  electric  light  plant,  telephone  system,  2  banks,  3  drug 
stores,  5  groceries,  3  hardwares,  6  general  stores,  2  laundri'3s,  3 
furniture  stores,  3  meat  markets,  3  livery  stables,  2  hotels,  3 
lumber  yards,  3  elevators,  1  large  malleable  iron  plant  and  foun- 
dry, 2  woolen  mills,  1  cotton  mill,  1  steel  range  plant,  1  agricul- 
tural implement  factory  and  a  flouring  mill.  It  supports  6 
physicians  and  5  lawyers.  It  has  an  excellent  school  system, 
and  a  large  public  library.  Has  2  wTtkly  and  one  monthly 
newspapers.  It  can  be  made  a  summer  resort  town  and  is  in 
need  of  another  first-class  hotel.  , 

The  surrounding  country  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ing lands  in  the  state.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  free  from  stone 
and  sand.     A  large  marsh  lays  in  close  proximity  to  the  city. 

BURNETT. 

Burnett.  Dodge  Co..  Is  nn  nnlnoorporatod  villapo  of  nimut  200  inhnliltants  lorntod 
on  both  the  C.  &.  N.  AV.  nnd  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  rallronds  about  44  miles  from 
Oshlcosh,  5»  miles  from  Milwaukee,  144  mllea  from  (Chicago;  passenger  and 
freight  services  good;  both  American  and  U.  S.  Express. 

Coal  shipped  from  Milwaukee  is  the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw 
material  as  vegetables,  clay,  peat  and  sand  can  be  supplied.  Not 
much  help  is  available.  The  village  has  2  groceries,  1  hardware, 
2  genei'al  stores,  2  elevators,  2  blacksmith  shops,  1  butter  factory, 
1  hotel  and  a  graded  school  employing  2  teachers.  The  village 
has  one  physician. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  improved,  and  well  adapted 
for  farming.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  free  from  sand  and  stone, 
but  some  marshy  land.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  farmers. 

CLYMAN. 

nymnn,  Podtre  Co.  Not  incorporntod.  It  has  ai>out  150  popnlntlon:  138  miles 
from  Chicago,  66  miles  from  Milwaukee:  freight  and  passenger  facilities  are  ade- 
quate: has  American  Express. 

Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  sand  and  stone  are  available  j 
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and  plenty  of  help  can  be  seciired.  A  grist  mill  would  be  of 
considerable  advanta^ie  to  the  place. 

The  place  supports  2  grocery  stores.  2  hardware  stores,  2  gen- 
eral stores,  and  2  boarding  houses.   One  physician  is  located  here. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  land  surounding  the  village  is  improved, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  general  farming.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
free  from  stone,  sand  and  marshes. 

DANVILLE. 

Diinvillo,  Dod^e  Co.,  is  an  unliioorporatod  village  of  about  120  people:  Is  lo- 
catod  on  tbe  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.;  freight  and  passenger  facilities  are  fairly  good; 
has  U.  S.  Express. 

This  village  has  some  undeveloped  water-power;  such  raw 
materials  as  peas  and  com  could  be  supplied,  also  clay,  sand, 
pe^t,  some  timber  and  stone;  the  village  has  a  grocer^'  store,  1 
hardware  store,  1  dry  goods  store,  a  mill,  creamery  and  black- 
smith shop ;  it  has  a  graded  school  employing  2  teachers ;  a  small 
hotel  could  probably  be  maintained  in  this  place. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  farming  pur- 
I)oses. 

FOX  LAKE. 

Fox  Lake.  Dodge  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  village  of  90R  inhabitants  situated  on 
the  main  line  of  the  (\  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  between  Mllwauljee  and  La  Crosse;  is 
71  mllos  from  Milwaukee,  l.'W  miles  from  C?hicago;  has  4  daily  passenger  trains, 
good  freight  accommodations:  V.  S.  Express. 

Coal  shipped  from  ]Mdlwa;ikee  is*  the  principal  fuel.  About 
100  horse  water-power  can  be  developed  at  this  place.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  sand  and  peat  can  be  supplied, 
and  plenty  of  help  secured.  The  village  would  support  a  shoe 
and  a  canning  factory.  It  is  already  supplied  with  an  electric 
light  plant  a  telephone  system,  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  8  grocery 
stores,  2  harness  shops,  2  wagon  shops,  printing  office,  2  meat 
maH^ets,  1  creamer\%  3  blacksmith  shops,  a  jewelry  store,  2 
hardwares,  5  general  stores.  1  laundry,  3  implement  dealer's,  a 
gas  mantle  factor\^  a  flouring  mill,  a  brewery,  5  hotels,  1  board- 
ing ho.ise,  and  a  high  school  employing  8  teachers:  it  also  sup- 
ports 3  physicians  and  2  lawyers.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  beautiful  summer  resort  town  located  on  a  lake 
having  seventeen  miles  of  shore  line,  dotted  with  many  beautiful 
wooded  islands.  The  village  prides  itself  on  its  many  beautiful 
residences,  shade  trees,  macadamized  streets  and  its  public  parl^. 
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The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  b!ack  clayey  loam, 
excellent  for  farming  purposes,  and  very  little  of  it  is  marshy. 
Dairying  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  farmers. 


SUMMEm  SCENE  AT  FOX  LAKE. 


HOUICON. 

Horlcon,  I>o4lj^  Co.  Populntion,  1,¥S.  Situntod  6  miles  from  .Tnnoiui.  0  iiiLom 
from  Mnyville,  nn<l  54  mileH  from  MilwaukcH*.  Loontod  nt  n  Junction  point  on 
tin'  C.,  M.  &  St.  r.  Ky.  Thore  are  no  electric  lines.  Electric  llp'itln^f  plant. 
Telephone  system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    United  Express. 

lloricon  is  located  on  the  Rock  river,  a  water  power  stream. 
The  power  developed  is  practically  all  utilized.  The  factory 
products  of  the  city  are  agricultural  implements  and  windmills. 
Thei?  are  no  unoccupied  factor^'-  buildings.  lloricon  is  the 
center  of  a  wealthy  farming  and  dairying  region  and  vegetables 
and  sugar  beets  could  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  to  any 
factory  desiring  them.  Being  a  thickly  settled  countr>^  labor 
could  easily  be  obtained  for  additional  factones.  The  hotel  ac- 
commodations of  the  city  are  ample.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published. 
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HUTISPORD. 

Hiistiflford,  DodpTC  Co.,  Is  a  thriving:  unincorporated  village  of  about  800  In- 
habitants, situated  five  miles  from  railroad.  Its  nearest  station  Is  Woodland 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  40  miles  from  Milwaukee,  131  miles  from  Cbicagro 
and  50  miles  from  Oshkosh;  has  U.  S.  Express. 

A  1000-horse  water  power  can  easily  be  developed  within  tlie 
village.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel,  coal  being  shipped 
from  Milwaukee,  wood  being  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
count^v^  Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  peat,  small  timber, 
fruit,  vep3tab]es,  com  and  carp  can  be  supplied,  and  plenty 
of  help  can  be  procured.  The  village  being  located  near  a 
very  fine  lake,  it  could  be  made  a  summer  resort.  The 
village  has  1  bank,  2  dnig  stores,  2  groceries,  2  hardware, 
and  4  general  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  1  wagon  factory, 
1  miusic  and  jewelry  store,  2  grist  and  flouring  mills,  4 
blacksmith  shops,  2  barber  shops,  4  dressmaking  establish- 
ments, 1  millinery  store,  2  shoe-making  shops,  1  pop  factory, 
one  canning  factory  which  produced  800,000  cans  of  com  in 
1905,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  a  graded  school  employing 
5  teachers,  and  a  twenty-acre  park.  The  residences  and  busi- 
ness blocks  of  this  place  are  very  substantially  built,  sidewalks 
rre  of  cement  and  shade  trees  are  plentiful. 

All  the  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  farming  f  urposes, 
the  separate  land  being  very  fertile,  having  a  clayey  sub-soil, 
free  from  sand,  stone  and  swamps.  There  are  18  cheese  fac- 
tories in  the  town. 


.    JUNEAU. 

.Tunenu,  T)<h1/7«»  Co.,  is  nn  inoorporntod  villatro  of  about  944  people;  Is  located 
on  tlif»  ('.  &  N.  W.  lUiilroad,  15  milos  from  Wntortown,  :i3  miles  from  Fond  du 
Ijiio,  7f>  iiillps  from  ^niwankoo,  and  145  miles  from  Chicago;  freight  and  passen- 
ger Hcrvleos  are  very  good.    American  K.xpross  Company. 

Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  peat,  timber, 
sand  and  stone  can  be  procured;  also  plenty  of  help;  coal 
and  wood  are  the  principal  fuels,  the  former  being  shipped  in 
from  ^Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  city  is  supplied  with  a 
.  bank,  2  drug  stores,  5  grocery  stores,  2  hardwares,  5  general 
stores, 'and  1  laundry;  also  3  physicians,  a  lawyer,  a  graded 
school  employing  9  teachers.  4  hotels  and  3  boarding  houses,  a 
city  park,  court-house  and  other  county  building^. 
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Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  surrounding  country  is  improved, 
having  the  best  of  soil,  is  some  rolling  and  slightly  atony;  most 
of  the  land,  however,  is  free  from  stone. 


KEKOSKEE. 

Kekoskee,  Dodge  Co.,  an  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  160  people,  not  lo- 
cated on  railroad;  about  three  miles  from  Mayville  the  nearest  station. 

The  farming  country  aroimd  Kekoskee  is  first  class.  There  is 
some    marsh    land,  no    sand,  and    the  soil  is  free  from  stone.  . 
Dairying  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  farmers.     The  village 
has  2  groceries,  2  general  stores  and  1  hotel. 


LOMIR.A. 

liomira,  Dodjre  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  496  people,  located 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  143  miles  from  Chicago,  69  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee:  has  fairly  good  passenger  and  freight  services;  National  Express. 

The  village  has  been  beautified  by  a  chain  of  five  artificial 
ponds  from  one  to  fifteen  acres  in  extent  through  which  a  limpid 
stream  of  spring  water  flows.  These  ponds  are  well  stocked 
with  fish  and  their  shaded  shores  are  favorite  resorts  for  the 
angler. 

Coal  shipped  in  from  Milwaukee  is  the  principal  fuel;  such 
raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  clay,  sand,  timber,  iron 
and  stone  can  be  secured.  The  village  desires  a  canning  fac- 
tory. An  electric  light  plant  could  also  be  supported  here. 
There  are  4  general  stores,  1  hardware  store,  1  tin  shop,  1  shoe 
store,  1  jeweler,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  2  meat  markets,  3  barber  shops, 
1  photograph  gallery,  2  furniture  stores,  2  cigar  factories,  1  lum- 
ber yard,  a  wood-working  factory  and  sawmill,  a  weekly  paper 
and  printing  office,  2  physicians,  3  blacksmith  shops,  a  wagon 
maker,  a  cheese  factory  in  the  village  and  3  more  near  and 
tributary  thereto,  also  a  creamery  with  3  skimming  stations,  2 
large  grain  elevators,  where  wood  and  coal  are  also  handled, 
1  livery  barn,  1  harness  shop,  2  milliners,  1  clothing  store,  6  sa- 
loons, 1  live  stock  firm,  a  park  with  a  large  hall,  a  dentist,  a 
lamp  and  blow  torch  company. 

It  has  a  graded  school  employing  5  teachers.  Its  streets  are 
well  macadamized  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  shade  trees.  It 
34— L. 
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also  has  a  ^utheran  church,  Catholic  church,  Evangelical  church 
and  a  Tabernacle. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  farming  pur- 
poses, little  stony,  no  sand  or  swamps. 

MAYVILLE. 

Mayville,  Dodge  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  city  of  1,796  inhabitants  located  on 
the  0.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  55  miles  from  Milwaukee,  21  miles  from  Fond  da  Lac 
and  140  miles  from  Chicago;  has  good  passenger  and  freight  service.  United 
States  Express. 

A  considerable  supply  of  water  power  remains  undeveloped  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Coal  is  the  principal  fuel 
although  wood  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  Any  kind  of  in- 
dustry could  be  supported  here  that  uses  fruit,  vegetablels,  clay, 
sand,  small  timber,  limestone,  peat  or  iron  ore,  peat  being  sup- 
plied from  a  large  marsh  near  by,  iron  ore  from  a  mine  south  of 
the  city.  Help  is  scarce.  An  establishment  known  as  the 
American  Bottle  Straw  Cover  Mfg.  Co.,  was  once  established 
here,  upon  ground  furnished  by  the  city,  but  failed  either  because 
of  mismanagement  or  lack  of  demand  for  its  products. 

The  city  supports  Lutheran,  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  4  physicians,  4  lawyers,  a  high  school  employ- 
ing 14  teachers,  1  bank,  3  drug  stores,  5  grocery  stores,  2  hard- 
ware stores,  5  general  stores,  2  millinery  stores,  3  jewelry  stores, 
3  meat  markets,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  an  electric  light 
plant,  telephone  system,  two  halls,  a  blast  furnace  foundry,  malt 
house  and  2  breweries.  The  N.  W.  I.  Co.  is  making  a  half 
million  dollar  addition  to  their  plant.  Has  one  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper. 

All  the  country  surrounding  the  city  suitable  for  farming 
purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  free  from 
stone  and  sand.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  somewhat  roll- 
ing south  and  east  of  the  city,  but  level  north. 

MINNESOTA    JUNCTION. 

Minnesota  Jet..  Dodge  Co.  An  unincorporated  village  of  al>oiit  TTif)  InhabltautR. 
located  at  the  Junction  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroads,  57 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  142  miles  from  Chicago;  has  fair  freight  and  passen- 
ger accommodations:  U.  S.  and  American  Express. 

The  village  has  no  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for 
fuel,  the  former  being  procured  from  Milwaukee  and  Illinois 
points.  No  raw  materials  can  be  supplied.  The  village  has  one 
grocery  store,  1  hardware,  1  general  store,  2  hotels  and  2  board- 
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ing  houses.     The  surroundijig  country  is  all  excellent  farming 
land,  free  from  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  and  but  very  little  marshy. 

NEOSHO. 

Neosho,  Dodge  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  yillaiire  of  about  aSD  people;  It  is  not 
located  on  any  railroad:  Woodland,  abont  four  miles  distance  on  the  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  Bail  road,  is  the  nearest  station. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel,  the  former  being  shipped 
in  from  Chicago ;  vegetables  can  be  grown  for  canning  purposes ; 
sugar  beets  are  also  successfully  grown  in  the  surrounding 
country;  clay,  sand,  some  timber  and  limestone  can  be  supplied. 
The  village  has  no  electric  light  plant ;  it  has  1  bank,  1  drug  store, 
3  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  2  general  stores,  one  flour- 
ing mill,  1  brewery,  2  meat  markets,  3  blacksmith  shops,  2  hotels, 
2  boarding  houses  and  a  graded  school  employing  4  teachers. 
It  also  supports  2  physicians  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  surrounding  country  is  practically  all  improved.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  loam,  free  from  stone,  sand,  and  but  very  few  swampy 
places. 

REESEVILLE. 

Reesevllle,  Dodge  Co.,  an  Incorporated  village  of  397  Inhabitants;  Is  located  on 
the  main  line  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  between  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse:  Is 
HI  miles  from  Chicago,  50  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  142  miles  from  La  Crosse; 
U.  S.  Express:  excellent  freight  and  passenger  services. 

A  good  location  for  a  factory  canning  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes. 
The  village  supports  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  2  hardware  stores,  4 
general  stores  and  1  first  class  hotel.  It  has  a  graded  school 
employing  4  teachers.     A  newspaper  is  published. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  land  level 
and  all  improved. 


THERESA. 

Theresa.  Dodge  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  of  364  inhabitants  situated  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  141  miles  from  Chicago  and  49  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee, via  Kugby  Junction  and  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.;  has  passenger  and  accom- 
modation trains  daily;  freight  facilities  good;  National  Express. 

The  village  has  about  100-horse  water  power,  which  can  easily 
be  developed.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar 
beets,  clay,  sand,  stone,  and  peat  can  be  supplied  in  large  quan- 
tities.    Wood,  procured  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal 
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from  Milwaukee,  are  used  as  fuel.  Plenty  of  help  is  also  to  be 
had.  The  village  desires  to  secure  both  a  pickling  and  canning 
factory.  It  has  no  electric  light  plant  but  is  supplied  with  a 
telephone  system,  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  2  groceries,  2  hard- 
ware stores,  2  general  stores,  1  flouring  mill,  2  saw,  planing 
and  woodworking  mills,  2  breweries,  1  furniture  store,  1  meat 
market,  2  churches,  2  parochial  schools,  a  public  school  employ- 
ing five  teachers,  1  bakery,  3  blacksmith  shops,  1  hotel  and  1 
boarding  house.  It  also  supports  3  physicians.  Another  first 
class  hotel  is  needed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  surrounding  country  suitable  for  farming 
purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  fertile,  not  very  stony,  is 
some  sandy  and  but  little  marshy. 

WATERTOWN. 

Watertown,  located  on  the  boundary  line  between  Jefferson  and  Dodge 
counties.  Population,  8,626.  24  miles  from  Milwaukee,  38  miles  from  Madison 
and  120  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Bys.  An  electric 
railway  connecting  with  Milwaukee  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future. 
The  city  has  a  good  waterworks  system.  Telephone  system.  Electric  light  and 
gas  plants.    Western  Union  telegraph.    U.  S.  and  American  express. 

Watertown  is  located  on  the  Rock  river,  which  is  a  water 
powder  stream  and  which  develops  at  this  place  an  extensive 
power  not  all  of  which  is  being  utilized.  Owing  to  its  excellent 
railroad  facilities,  Watertown  has  gained  considerable  prominence 
as  a  manufacturing  city.  It  has  extensive  malt  houses,  paper- 
box  factories,  iron  works,  shoe  factories,  furniture  factories,  and 
several  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  candies  and  confectionery 
goods.  Watertown  is  anxious  to  secure  the  location  of  addi- 
tional factories.  Sand,  timber  and  stone  are  the  leading  raw 
materials.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories  in  the  city.  The 
surrounding  country  can  be  drawn  upon  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  factory  labor  force.  Three  banks  furnish  ample 
banking  facilities.  There  are  11  physicians  and  nine  lawyers. 
Watertown  has  6  hotels,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  a  modern 
first  class  hotel.     Four  weekly  and  one  daily  papers  are  published. 

WAUPUN. 

Waupun,  Dodge  Co.,  has  a  population  of  3,111;  two  wards  of  this  city  are  lo- 
cated in  Fond  du  Imc.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad. 
09  miles  from  Milwaukee,  154  miles  from  Chicago  and  34  miles  from  Oshkosh; 
passenger  and  freight  facilities  good;  has  U.  S.  ETzpress. 

Coal  shipped  from  Chicago  is  th^  principal  article  of  fuel; 

■  vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  a  canning  factory;  there  is 

an  abundance  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity;  the  Northwestern 
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Railway  runs  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  city;  It  is 
supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant;  telephone  system,  two 
banks,  three  drug  stores,  six  grocery  stores,  three  hardware 
stores,  one  department  store,  four  dry  goods  stores,  one  laundry, 
one  shoe-store,  two  jewely  stores,  two  newspaper  offices,  three 
livery  stables,  two  candy  factories,  one  machine  shop  and  wind- 
mill factory,  two  lumber  yards,  one  marble  shop,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  one  opera  house,  one  public  hall,  two  furniture  stores,  one 
flouring  mill,  three  millinery  stores,  two  agricultural  imple- 
ment establishments,  two  elevators,  one  creamery,  one  tank, 
vat  and  wood  working  establishment,'  one  plow  factory,  two 
cigar  factories,  three  hotels  and  one  boarding  house.  There 
are  also  six  physicians  and  five  lawyers  established  here. 
The  city  supports  an  excellent  high  school  employing  17 
teachers.  The  city  would  probably  be  a  good  field  for  the 
establishment  of  a  gas  plant  and  a  vegetable  canning  factory. 
The  streets  are  well  kept,  the  busin-ess  portion  being  paved. 
The  city  has  many  fine  residences,  and  abundance  of  shade 
trees  mostly  maple.  It  is  also  supplied  with  a  public  library. 
The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  general  farm- 
ing nearly  all  the  land  being  improved.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  a  clayey  loam  and  not  much  swampy  land  nearer  than 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city. 

I 

i 

WOODLAND. 

Woodland,  Dodge  Co.,  is  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  46  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  131  miles  from  Chicago,  and  30  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac:  is  an 
unincorporated  village  and  has  a  population  of  about  ISO  people;  passenger  and 
freight  services  are  good. 

.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  abundantly ;  a  cheese  box  factory 
would  probably  do  well  here.  The  city  has  neither  electric  light 
plant,  bank,  or  drug  store.  This  city  is  supplied  with  one 
grocery  store,  one  hardware  store,  one  general  store,  two  cheese 
factories,  one  hotel  and  two  boarding  houses.  Has  no  physician. 
The  surrounding  country  is  most  excellent  for  farming. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile. 


DOOR  COUNTY. 

Door  county  is  located  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
state,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  The  area  of 
Door  county  is  454  square  miles.     Its  population  in  1005  was 
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19,631,  a  gain  of  2,048  since  1900.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  is  foreign  born,  the  largest  foreign  element  being 
Germans,  the  other  important  nationalities  being  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Belgians  and  Canadians.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  rough  and  rugged,  while  the  southern  part  is  more 
level  and  rolling.  The  soil  of  nearly  the  entire  county  is  a 
heavy  loamy  clay  of  a  rich  quality.  There  is  no  soil  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  better  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  to  dairying,  and  stock  raising  in  particular,  than  this. 
This  soil  is  quite  generally  free  from  stones.  There  are  sev- 
eral marshy  tracts  along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  and  also  on 
the  Lake  Michigan  side.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
and  along  the  Michigan  side  there  are  a  few  tracts  of  red  clay 
soil  of  a'  very  pure  texture,  such  as  cover  practically  all  of 
Brown  and  Ashland  counties.  Door  county  has  about 
232,000  acres  in  farms,  of  which  amount  nearly  126,000  acres 
are  improved  .  In  1890  the  farm  acreage  was  18G,332,  of 
which  80,185  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  the 
farms  and  improvements  in  1905  was  $7,782,527,  as  compared 
with  $2,785,175  in  1890.  The  chief  crops  and  their  acreage 
in  1890  and  1905  were  as  foUowg. 


Acreape 

1111890. 


I 

Hay    I 

Wtent    I 

Oats  

Rye    I 

Barley    


Acreage 
in  1905. 


1     25.C17 

33,287 

1     12.320 

8,626 

10,804 

14,767 

1     2.533 

5.998 

1,225 

3.706 

In  1905  there  were  6  creameries  and  22  cheese  factories  in 
the  county.  Unimproved  land  which  can  be  made  tillable 
is  worth  about  $9.  per  acre.  The  price  of  improved  farm 
land  averages  about  $45.  per  acre.  The  principal  city  and 
also  the  county  seat  is  Sturgeon  Bay.  The  population  of 
the  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  the  county  for  1905  was  as 
follows : 
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DOOR  COUNTY. 


J 

1 

AOGBKOATB  POPU- 
LATION. 

CoLom. 

ll 

T0WN8,.ClTIE8  AND 
VlLLAGBS. 

-1 

1 

-3 

i 

i 

§ 

1 

1 

Balley'8  Harbor  

151 
226 
117 
178 
267 
162 
242 
169 
310 
259 
308 
122 

323 
178 
234 
251 

387 
692 
321 
631 
782 
4S9 
617 
519 
S92 
700 
896 
331 

808 
409 
520 
604 

821 
691 
266 
446 
625 
400 
589 
436 
736 
655 
813 
293 

789 
423 
532 
555 

708 
1.383 

587 

977 
1,407 

889 
1,206 

955 
1,628 
1,356 
1,709 

624 

1,597 

832 

1,052 

1.159 

708 
1,383 

52>/ 

977 
1,407 

889 
1,206 

955 
1,628 
1,355 
1.709 

624 

1,597 

832 

1,052 

1.156 

6 
2 
2 
7 
7 

11 
4 

1 
7 
10 
8 

26 
8 

10 
9 

118 

Brussels    

ZJ2 

Clay  Banks  

]]2 

Egg   Harbor    

.... 

194 

ForestvUle    

2^4 

Gardner    

177 

Gibraltar   

1^6 

Jncksonport  

17' 

Liberty  Grove  

2*'0 

N*asewnupee    

241 

Sevastopol    

20) 

Sturgeon  Bay  

110 

Sturgeon  Bay,  city: 
ward  1 

316 

ward  2 

172 

ward  3 

174 

ward  4 

3 

263 

Total,  city... 4,640 

Union    

ioi 

202 

359 
499 

293 
412 

652 
911 

652 

911 

1 
6 

119 

Washington   

169 

1 

Total  

3,S0O 

10,356 

9,275 

19,631 



19.628 

3 

131 

3,639 

BAILS Y^S  HABBOR. 

Bailey's  Harbor,  Door  Co.  Population,  275.  A  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigian,  25  miles  northeast  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  the  nearest  railroad  ntatloii  and 
banking  point.  Shipping  facilities  on  the  lake  good  in  summer.  Stage  dally  to 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Jacksonport,  and  Sister  Bay. 

The  village  has  a  telephone  system,  1  drug  store,  2  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  2  general  merchandise  stores,  graded 
school  employing  2  teachers,  one  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  1 
physician,  Catholic  and  German  Lutheran  churches,  blacksmith 
shop,  flour  and  saw  mill,  cigar  factory  and  shingle  mill. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  farmers  near 
by.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surround- 
ing country  to  work  the  entire  year.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  peas 
can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is  clay,  sand  and  timber  in 
abundance. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about 
all  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Th€ 
land  is  mostly  level  and  stony.  Some  marshes  northeast  of 
village.  Peas  are  the  principal  crop  raised  making  this  a 
good  ocation  for  a  pea  canning  factory.  The  village  is  a 
summer  resort  and  better  hotel  facilities  are  needed. 
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DETROIT  HARBOR. 

Detroit  Harbor,  Door  Co.  Population,  450.  A  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Washington  township,  60  miles  northeast  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the 
nearest  banking  point  anu  railway  station. 

The  harbor  is  the  southern  indentation  of  Washington, 
island  and  the  village  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  Has  a  telephone  system,  3  grocery  stores,  2  hard- 
ware stores,  2  dry  goods  stores,  a  laundry,  3  hotels,  4  board- 
ing houses,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches,  one  physician,  saw  and  grist  mills,  black- 
smith shop  etc.  Has  neither  gas  nor  electric  lights  nor  news- 
paper.    A  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

There  are  500  acres  of  land  open  for  summer  cottages  on  the 
shores  of  the  harbor.  Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used 
for  manufacturing.  Plenty  of  help  could  be  secured  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  could 
be  furnished  for  canning.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with 
clay,  sand,  hardwood  timber  and  stone. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  about 
}4  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  impJ*oved.  Detroit 
Harbor  is  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water  and  with  the  islands 
affords  some  very  picturesque  natural  scenery.  The  residents 
are  sparing  no  expense  to  make  this  the  most  popular  resort 
of  this  section 

EGG  HARBOR. 

Egg  Harbor,  Door  Co.  Population,  100.  A  village  and  summer  resort  ou 
Green  Bay;  is- 18  miles  northeast  of  ^sturgeon  Bay,  the  county  seat  and  nearest 
railway  and  banking  point,  and  66  miles  from  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  Has  tele- 
phone connections  and  stage  dally  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  2  general  merchandise  stores, 
2  hotels,  public  school,  one  church,  blacksmith  shop,  saw 
mill  and  a  lath  mill. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables 
and  fish.  There  is  plenty  of  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  in  the 
vicinity.  Some  help  can  be  secured.  Good  location  fof  canning 
factory  or  grist  mill. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  many  swamps,  some  portions 
are  free  from  stone  but  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  stony. 
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EPHRIAM. 

Ephralm,  Door  Co.  Population,  200.  A  village  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  In 
Gibralter  township,  80  miles  northeast  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  nearest  railroad 
and  banking  point,  149  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Shipping  facilities  giood  on  the 
bay  In  season.    Has  telephone  system. 

This  village  is  supplied  with  three  general  merchandise 
stores,  Lutheran  and  Moravian  churches,  one  physician,  a 
school  employing  one  teacher.  The  village  is  a  summer  re- 
sort and  a  first  class  summer  hotel  would  do  a  good  business. 
Stages  daily  to  Sturgeon  Bay  and  intermediate  points.  Fish- 
ing is  quite  an  important  industry.  There  is  one  steam  boat  dock 
located  here.  No  parks,  but  plenty  of  cedar,  spruce,  maple  and 
black  oak  shade  trees. 

There  is  some  good  farming  land  near  the  village  and 
about  50  per  cent  is  unimproved.  Peas  is  the  principal 
crop  raised  making  this  a  good  location  for  a  pea  canning  factory. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber  and 
stone. 

JACKSONPOET. 


Jacksonport,  Door  Co.  Population,  200.  A  yillagre  on  Lake  Michigan  In  Jack- 
sonport  township,  16  miles  northeast  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  nearest  railroad  and 
banking  point. Has  good  shipping  facilities  by  water  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Has  telephone  system,  2  general  stores,  2  hotels,  good  schools 
and  churches,  blacksmith  shops  and  large  fishing  industries.  Has 
no  physician. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufacturing.  Wood 
is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  Plenty 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  to  work  in  factories. 
A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables  and 
fish.  Peas  are  the  principal  product  of  the  farms.  The  village 
can  be  supplied  with  sand,  timber  and  stone.  This  is  a  good  lo- 
cation for  another  hotel. 

Jacksonport  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and 
about  ^  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  and  a  large  per  cent 
is  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  village  is  destined  to 
become  a  popular  summer  resort.  There  is  some  fine  na- 
tural scenery  and  the  streams  and  lakes  are  stocked  with  all 
kinds  of  fish. 
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STEVENSONS  PIER. 


Stevensons  Pier,  Door  Co.  Population,  160.  An  unincorporated  village  located 
on  Green  Bay,  in  Gardener  towusnip,  10  miles  west  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  tne  county 
seat,  banking  point  and  nearest  railway  station.    Has  telephone  connections. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  grocery  store  and  hotel, 
furniture  store,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  lumber  find 
planing  mill.  Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Fruit,  vegetables 
and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Plenty  of  timber  and 
stone  in  the  vicinity.  Some  help  can  be  secured  here.  A  grist 
mill  and  a  creamery  are  needed. 

About  %  of  the  land  in  the  township  is  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

STURGEON  BAY. 

Sturg^u  Bay,  Door  Co.  Population,  4,640.  Tlie  Judicial  seat  of  Door  county, 
is  an  incorporated  city,  located  on  the  Ahnapee  &  Western  Ry.,  46  miles  north- 
east of  Green  Bay  and  on  an  inlet  of  the  same  name.  165  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  250  miles  from  Chicago.  Express  United  i^tates;  telephone  and  telegraph. 
Has  the  advantage  of  shipping  either  by  rail  or  water.  A  canal  l>/^miles  In 
length  connects  Green  Bay  with  Lake  Michigan  at  this  point,  thus  shortening 
the  passage  from  the  soum  into  Green  Bay  by  100  miles. 

The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  4  banks,  3  drug 
stores,  14  grocery  stores,  5  hardware  stores,  9  churches,  ex- 
cellent educational  advantages,  3  good  hotels,  a  number  of 
boarding  houses,  8  physicians,  4  lawyers,  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers, 2  shoe  stores,  4  jewelry  stores,  3  restaurants,  4  dentists, 
5  butcher  shops,  5  blacksmith  shops,  3  tailor  shops,  3  photo- 
graphers and  3  millenery  stores.  There  are  extensive  stone 
quarries  located  near  by.  The  village  is  also  supplied  with 
dry  docks  and  ship  yards,  brewery,  canning  factories,  flour,  plan- 
ing and  saw  mills,  furniture  factory,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
etc.  The  Goodrich  line  of  steamers  touch  here  tri-weekly  and 
the  Hart  line  to  Green  Bay  and  ail  ports  on  Green  Bay  makes 
this  port  daily. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel,  the  former  being  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  country  and  the  latter  is  shipped  from 
the  lower  lake  ports.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try to  work  the  year  round.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  sup- 
plied for  canning.  There  are  two  pea  canning  factories  lo- 
cated here  at  present.  Sand,  stone,  timber  and  red  and  blue  clay 
are  the  natural  products.  The  timber  comprises  hemlock, 
pine,  spruce,  maple,  bass  wood,  birch,  beach  and  cedar. 

The  country  surrounding  the  city  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  is  about  one  half  improved.    About  60 
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per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone,  20  per  cent 
swampy  and  sandy.     The  city  is  a  summer  resort. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Douglas  county  is  located  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  ithis  county  is  1,319  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  43,499,  a  gain  of  7,164  over  1900.  849J)  of  the 
population  of  the  county  is  in  the  city  of  Superior.  There 
are  over  16,000  people  of  foreign  birth  in  the  county,  the  na- 
tionalities represented  arranged  according  to  their  number 
are  as  follows:  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Canadians,  Finns,  Ger- 
mans and  Irish.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Russian 
and  Polish  settlers.  While  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
state,  only  48,596  aci-es  have  been  occupied  for  farming  and 
of  this  amount  less  than  8,000  acres  is  improved  land,  repre- 
senting a  farm  acreage  of  less  than  10%  of  the  area  of  the 
county.  The  value  of  the  farm  land  together  with  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements  is  $576,216.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  the  surface  of 
the  county  is  irregular  and  broken.  The  soil  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  county  is  a  fine  grained  and  heavy  red  clay.  This 
soil,  like  the  red  clay  regions  of  Ashland,  Bayfield  and  Brown 
counties,  owes  its  origin  to  a  sediment  once  deposited  there 
by  the  Great  Lakes.  The  central  and  western  part  of  the 
county  is  a  clayey  loam.  The  surface  is  more  or  less  rolling, 
but  not  to  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  tillage.  There  are 
sections  where  the  soil  is  stony,  but  where  cleared,  good 
grain,  grasses  and  corn  are  produced,  but  it  is  too  coarse  to 
develope  into  the  strongest  grass  and  wheat  land.  There  are 
a  few  tracts  of  sandy  loam  in  this  region.  The  soil  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  coarse  and 
open  in  texture,  which  to  produce  the  best  results  requires 
some  irrigation.  These  lands  which  are  low  in  fertility  are 
best  adapted  to  sheep  herding.  There  were  practically  no 
attempts  at  farming  in  this  county  prior  to  1890.  In  1905  the 
principal  crops  were  hay,  oats  and  corn.  The  vast  tracts  of 
unimproved  land  which  can  be  made  tillable  can  be  purchased 
at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  The  price  of  im- 
proved  land   varies    from   $25    to   $50   per   acre.     Superior    is 
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the  county  seat  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state.  The 
following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  cities,  villages 
and  towns  in  the  county  in  1905. 
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Hrule.  Douglas  Co.  Not  Incorporated.  Population,  200.  On  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  26  miles  southeast  of  Superior,  the  connty  seat  and  8  miles  from 
Iron  River,  Bayfield  county,  the  nearest  banking  point;  88  mUes  from  Ashland 
and  198  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Express,  Pacific.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Sh!i>- 
plng  facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

Has  1  general  store  and  1  confectionery  store,  schools  em- 
ploying 2  teachers,  1  hotel  with  a  capacity  for  40  guests.  One 
physician  is  located  here. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  cut-over  lands  in  the  adjacent  country.  Quite  a  number  of 
men,  women  and  young  persons  could  be  secured  in  the  village 
and  surrounding  country  to  work  in  factories.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  vegetables,  fish,  and  berries  could  be  furnished  for 
canning.  The  natural  products  of  the  country  are  clay  and  sand 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  small  amount  of  timber.  A  canning 
factory  would  be  best  suited  to  the  village;  a  hotel  is  also 
needed. 

The  country  surrounding  the  villages  is  good  for  farming 
pui'poscs  and  only  al)out  30%   of  the  land  suitable  for  crop 
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raising  is  improved.  Nearly  y^  of  the  land  is  rough  and  about 
one  fourth  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  remainder  is 
about  equally  divided  between  swamps  and  sand. 

HAWTHORN. 

Hawthorne,  Doafirlas  Co.  Popalatlon,  800.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the 
0.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  17  miles  southeast  of  Superior,  the  Qounty  seat  and 
banking  point:  139  miles  from  Eau  Claire  and  150  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Ameri- 
can Dzpress.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities. 

Has  2  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
and  a  school  employing  2  teachers.  No  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  located  here. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  vicinity  could  furnish  a  limited 
number  of  men  to  work  in  factories.  Timber  is  the  only  natural 
product  that  could  be  supplied  to  the  town.  The  village  is  in 
need  of  a  woodenware  factory. 

About  one-half  of  the  adjacent  country  is  ^suitable  for  farm- 
ing and  only  a  small  per  cent  is  improved.  The  land  produces 
abundant  crops  of  grass,  small  grain  and  vegetables,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  dairying. 


LAKE  NEBAGAMON. 

Lake  Nebagamon,  Douglas  Co.  Incorporated.  Population  1.600.  On  the  Du 
luth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic,  and  H.  N.  &  S.  Ry's.,'20  miles  from  southeast 
of  Superior,  the  county  seat;  141  miles  from  Eau  Claire  and  158  miles  from  St. 
Paul.  Express,  Western.  Good  facilities  for  handling  and  shipping  freight  and 
4  passenger  trains  daily. 

Has  electric  lights,  a  bank,  drug  store,  3  groceries,  1  hard- 
ware, 2  dry  goods  and  3  clothing  stores,  1  laundry,  jewelry 
shop,  tailor  shop,  4  hotels,  Catholic,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  good  schools  employing  6  teachers,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  2  lawyers  and  1  physician,  blacksmith  shop  and 
livery  stable. 

Situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  the  village  is  an  ideal  summer 
resort.  The  streets  are  well  kept  and  shaded,  a  beautiful  pub- 
lic park,  nice  public  buildings  and  business  blocks  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel 
and  a  small  saw  mill. 

Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from 
Superior.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding 
country.  Vegetables  could  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  canning.  The  land  adjacent  to  the  village  is  suitable  for 
farming  and  small  sections  are  improved.     The  soil  is  about  IO9& 
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level  and  stony,  10%swamps  and  25%  sandy,  the  remainder  be- 
ing level  and  free  from  stone. 

POPLAR. 

Poplar,  Douglas  Co.  Not  Incorporated.  Population,  200.  On  the  Poplar 
river  and  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Brule  township,  16  miles  southeast  of 
Superior,  the  judicial  seat  and  nearest  banking  point;  51  miles  from  Ashland, 
190  miles  from  Ban  Claire  and  196  miles  to  St.  Paul.  Elxpress,  Pacific.  Tele- 
phone and  telegraph.    Shipping  facilities  good. 

Has  2  general  stores,  good  schools  employing  3  teachers,  3 
churches  and  a  creamery. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  supplied  by  the  adjoining  country. 
Coal  can  be  obtained  at  Superior.  A  limited  amount  of  help 
could  be  secured  to  work  in  factories.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
could  be  supplied  for  canning.  Red  clay  is  one  of  the  natural 
products.  The  village  needs  a  small  hotel  or  boarding  house, 
and  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  blacksmith. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming 
purposes  and  only  about  25%  of  the  lands  suitable  for  crop 
raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  red  clay  and  the  land  is  nearly 
all  level  and  free  from  stone.  Dairying  is  the  chief  industry  and 
a  new  creamery  has  just  been  completed. 

SOLON  SPRINGS. 

Solon  Springs,  Douglas  Co.  Not  incorporated.  Population,  300.  On  the  C. 
St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  and  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  30  miles  southeast  of  Su- 
perior, the  county  seat  and  17  miles  from  Nebagambn,  the  nearest  bankinir 
point:  112  miles  from  San  Claire,  and  1S9  miles  from  St.  Paul.  £)zpress  Ameri- 
can. Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service  good. 

Has  2  grocery  stores,  2  dry  goods  stores,  a  school  employing 
1  teacher,  Catholic  church,  3  hotels,  one  physician  and  one  law- 
yer. 

An  undeveloped  water  power  estimated  at  500  H.  P.  could 
be  utilized.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  surround- 
ing country  at  reasonable  prices.  A  limited  amount  of  help  could 
be  secured  in  the  vicinity  to  work  in  factories.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables could  be  supplied  for  canning.  Pottery  and  brick  clay, 
small  pine  and  hardwood  timber  are  the  natural  products.  The 
village  is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel  and  is  asking  for  a  furni- 
ture factory. 

Solon  Springs  is  located  on  the  banks  of  St.  Croix  lake 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  grove  of  natural  pine.  Has 
a  public  park,  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  dotted 
with  summer  cottages.  The  country  surrounding  the  village  is 
suitable  for  farming  and  only  a  very  small  portion  is  improved. 
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THE  REJSULT  OP    TBN    YEARS    LABOR    AFTER    BEGINNING    IN    SOLID 

WOODS. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  land  being 
level  and  free  from  stone.  All  kinds  of  grasses,  small  grain  and 
vegetables  are  grown  in  abundance. 


SUPERIOR. 

Snperior,  Douglas  Co.  Population,  36,551.  Located  on  Superltp-,  St.  Louis 
and  Alloney  bays  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  River.  179  miles  from  Min- 
neapolis and  directly  across  the  river  from  Duluth.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.;  C.  St. 
P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.:  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  Ry.:  Gt.  N.  Ry.  and  W.  C.  Ry.  Two  other 
railroads  are  making  surveys  preparatory  to  entering  the  city.  Superior  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  on  the  great  lakes,  and  steamship 
lines,  both  freight  and  passenger,  connect  it  with  all  the  large  lake  ports. 
Street  railway  system  and  electric  line  to  Duluth.  Waterworks,  gas  and  elec- 
tric plants.  Telephone  sysem.  Western  Union,  North  American  and  Postal 
telegraph.  Adams,  American,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Southern, 
United  States  and  Western  express  companies. 

The  city  of  Superior  occupies  a  commanding  site  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  and  is  laid  out  on  a  very  liberal  plan,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  future.  Owing  to 
its  excellent  harbor  Superior  soon  became  the  western  term- 
inus of  the  lake  trade  resulting  in  extensive  railroad  facilities 
and  a  vast  commerce.     The  harbor  statistics  of  this  city   for 
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1905  show  1,999  arrivals  with  a  net  tonnage  of  4,573,060  tons, 
and  1,992  clearances  with  a  net  tonnage  of  4,535,270  tons. 

Superior  possesses  some  of  the  largest  coal  and  ore  docks  in 
the  world,  being  situated  near  the  great  iron  mines  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
coal  distributing  ports  on  the  great"  lakes.  Many  large  grain 
elevators  are  located  here.  During  1905  there  was  handled 
at  this  city  5,008,446  tons  of  ore,  23,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  266,760  tons  of  flour. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  this  city  with  excep- 
tional shipping  facilities  both  by  rail  and  water.  Free  sites 
can  be  secured  by  substantial  industrial  concerns.  Labor  can 
be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Clay,  peat,  sand, 
stone,  ore  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  and  are 
found  within  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  The  city, 
through  its  commercial  and  professional  organizations  oflEers 
every  reasonable  inducement  for  the  location  of  new  in- 
dustries. Any  industry  using  wood  or  iron  as  a  raw  material 
is  suitable  for  the  place. 

In  1905  there  were  in  Superior  72  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  a  capitalization  of  $5,7G8,3o2,  employing  1,343 
men  and  having  a  total  output  of  $6,356,981.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing interests  include  saw  and  planing  mills,  iron  works, 
sliip-building,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  extensive 
flour  mills  and  furniture  factories.  Fishing  is  also  an  import- 
aiit  industry. 

The  city  has  an  excellent  public  school  system  with  an  en- 
rcllment  of  6,700  pupils,  is  the  location  of  a  state  normal 
school,  possesses  a  large  public  library,  two  theaters,  first 
class  hotels,  five  banks,  two  daily  papers  and  six  weeklies  and 
over  forty  churches  of  all  denominations.  Nearly  all  the 
secret  and  benevolent  societies  have  a  full  representation. 
The  Superior  Commercial  Club  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  com- 
prising Ihe  business  and  professional  men,  are  active  in  adver- 
tising the  many  natural  advantages  of  the  city. 


DUNN  COUNTY. 

Dunn  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  of  this  county  is  844  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1905  was  26,074,  a  gain  of  1,031  over  1900.     About  one-fifth 
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of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  nearly  all  of  whicR  are  Nor- 
wegians or  Germans.  The  farm  area  in  1905  was  438,328  acres, 
of  which  amount  218,434  acres  are  improved  land,  or  no  more 
than  40%  of  the  area  of  the  county.  The  value  of  tb3  farms  in 
1905,  including  improvements,  was  $11,446,961,  as  compared 
Miith  only  $4,647,470  in  1900.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  half  and 
central  parts  of  the  county  is  rather  diversified  in  nature,  though 
ill  general  light  and  porous.  In  the  central  part  there  are  sev- 
eral island-like  bluflFs  which  support  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
Nearly  all  the  bluffs  and  ridges  in  this  region  are  quite  produc- 
tive. The  trees,  which  are  oak,  poplar,  red  cedar  and  spruce,  are 
small  and  scattering  except  along  the  streams.  There  are  many 
old  lake  bottoms  or  water  courses,  and  some  irregular  areas  of 
clay  soil  which  support  a  heavier  growth  and  give  productive 
land.  In  the  northern  part  the  timber  has  been  heavier  with  an 
increased  number  of  pine.  Patches  of  prairie  are  found  in  nearly 
every  township.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  and  lower  barrens  are 
frequently  covered  with  blueberries,  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries. Bordering  nearly  every  stream  in  the  region  are  more  or 
less  extensive  bottom  lands  producing  well-known  marsh  vegeta- 
tion and  are  generally  used  for  hay  and  meadow  lands.  '  Ledge 
marshes  are  in  the  minority.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  there  is  some  prairie  loam.  In  the  western  part  the  $oil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  being  a  continuation  of  the  hard  timber  belt  of 
eastern  St.  Croix  county.  The  soil  where  cleared  of  the  oaks, 
maples  and  elms  which  thickly  covered  it,  has  proved  to  be 
among  the  best  soils  in  the  state  and  well  adapted  to  general 
farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising.  Along  the  Red  Cedar 
river  the  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The.  chief  crops  and  their 
acreage  in  1890  and  1905  are  as  follows: 


AcTPaRe 
In  1890. 


Acreage 

in  1905. 


Potatoes   i  2,733 

Hay    I  4S,461 

Corn   '  23.995 

OatB   I  33,8S4 

Barley  !  470 

Rye    I  3.808 

Wheat    I  8.951 


4.416 
49,587 
26.203 
67,992 
4.674 
4.805 
3.862 


35— L. 
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There  are  5  cheese  factories  and  16  creameries  in  the  county. 
The  unimproved  hilly  soil  ranges  in  price  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre,  and  where  improved,  the  price  ranges  from  $50  to  $90  per 
acre,  with  some  sales  at  as  high  as  $100  per  acre.  The  principal 
city  is  Menomonie,  which  is  also  the  county  seat.  The  following 
table  shows  the  population  of  the  towns,  cities  and  villages  for 
1906: 

DUNN  COUNTY. 


1 

AooRBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOS. 

e 

TOWNB,  CiTIBS  AND 
ViLLAOBS. 

1 

1 

.    "3 
1 

i 

1 

o 

J 

2 

.... 

i 

-  s 

Colfax     

133 
134 
252 
286 
184 
131 
107 
169 
864 

209 
237 
264 
459 

419 
315 
682 
736 
508 
375 
S64 
425 
1,007 

634 

548 

528 

1,003 

328 
325 
579 
687 
426 
329 
290 
390 
874 

531 

695 

711 

1,023 

747 

640 

1,261 

1.423 

934 

704 

664 

815 

1,881 

1,065 
1.143 
1,239 
2,026 

747 

64) 

1,261 

1,423 

934 

704 

654 

815 

1,880 

1.065 
1.143 
1.238 
2.026 

3 
6 
13 
23 
8 
3 
4 
4 
17 

3 
12 

17 
17 

142 

Colfax,  vniage  

Dtinn    

114 

234 

Eau   Oalle   

237 

Elk   Mound    

168 

Grant 

"i" 

151 

Hay  River  

104 

Lucas 

102 

Menomonie     

328 

Menomonie,  city: 

ward  1 

170 

ward  2 

2J7 

ward  3 

156 

ward  4 

340 

Total,  city... 5,473 
New  Haven 



163 
86 
73 
216 
129 
143 
110 
155 
248 
266 
109 
♦349 
215 
133 

357 
201 
204 
708 
363 
395 
327 
422 
698 
628 
301 
541 
557 
370 

343 
197 
166 
652 
308 
343 
304 
406 
583 
615 
244 
551 
510 
248 

700 

398 

370 

1,36) 

671 

738 

631 

828 

1,281 

1,243 

545 

1,092 

1,067 

618 

700 

398 

870 

1,3^9 

671 

738 

631 

828 

1,281 

1.243 

545 

1.092 

1.067 

618 

12 

3 

1 

5 

4 

4 

5 

9 

14 

20 

4 

16 

10 

'       2 

127 

Otter  Creek 

.... 

89 

Peru 

n 

Red  Cedar   

213 

Rock  Creek  

111 

Snnd    Creek    

128 

Slieiidan    

110 

Sherman 

123 

Sorlnir  Brook   

i254 

Stniiton    • 

186 

Til  inter 

121 

Tiffany    

192 

"Wpston 

£06 

Wilson  

151 

1 

Total  

6,213 

13,516 

12,558 

26,074 

26.071 

3 

.... 

239. 

4,638 

_ 

Japanese. 


BOYCEVILI.E. 

Boyceville,  Dunn  Co.  A  small  village  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  16 
miles  northwest  of  Menomonie.  the  Judicial  seat,  and  6  miles  from  Downing, 
the  nearest  bank  location.  Express,  U.  S.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping 
fncllltlos  good. 

Has  no  water  power.     Has  three  general  stores,  one  hotel,  a 
graded  school  employing  two  teachers,  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
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Episcopal  churches,  and  a  physician.  Can  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and 
about  one-half  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 

The  soil  is  a  clayey  and  sandy  loam  and  about  50  per  cent  is 
level  and  free  from  stone. 


CEDAR    FALLS. 

Cedar  Falls,  Dann  Co.  Population.  20O.  An  unincorporated  village  on  Bed 
Cedar  river,  5  miles  nortbeast  of  Menomonie,  the  county  seat,  banklngi  point 
and  nearest  railway  station.  25  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  75  miles  from  St.  Paul 
and  100  miles  from  La  Crosse. 

Has  a  water  power  of  some  importance.  Two  telephone  lines 
pass  through  the  village.  There  is  one  general  store,  a  feed  mill, 
one  hotel,  a  graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  a  boarding 
house  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  This  would  be  a  good  location  for 
a  small  factory  that  could  utilize  the  water  power.  There  is  a 
dam  already  built.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  timber 
and  stone.     Help  could  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  first-class  farming  section.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  is  a  fine  prairie  country  with  a  rich 
black  soil  and  very  nearly  all  improved.  The  west  side  of  the 
river  at  one  time  was  a  heavily  timbered  country  and  at  present 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  land  is  rolling 
and  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  clay. 


COLFAX. 

Oilfax,  Dunn  Co.    Population,  6*0.    18  miles  from  Menomonie,  the  county  seat 
and  22  miles  from  Eau  Claire.    Wisconsin  Central  Railway.    There  are  no  elec- 


tric lines.    Electric  lisrhting  plant.    There  is  a  srood  water  supply  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes.    There   is  no  gaa   plant.    Telepho 
Western  Union  telegraph.    National  Express. 


Colfax  is  located  on  the  Red  Cedar  river,  a  water  power 
stream,  the  power  being  practically  all  utilized.  This  village  is 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  trade  from  the  surrounding 
country  which  is  a  well  settled  agricultural  community.  Pota- 
toes are  the  leading  farm  product.  There  are  located  here  one 
bank,  an  elevator,  a  starch  factory  and  a  feed  mill.  There  are 
two  churches  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  canning  factory  or  a 
woodworking  concern  would  find  this  city  an  excellent  location. 
The  hotel  accommodations  are  adenuate. 
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DOWNING. 

Downing,  Dunn  Co.  Population,  500.  A  village  in  Tiffany  township,  on  the 
Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  22  miles  northwest  of  Menomonle,  78  miles  trom. 
Minneapolis,  160  miles  from  Superior  and  60  miles  from  Eau  Claire.  Express, 
United  States.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service  good. 

Has  electric  lights,  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  grocery  stores,  a 
hardware  store,  one  department  and  two  dry  goods  stores,  2 
hotels  and  a  boarding  house ;  graded  schools  employing  4  teach- 
ers; one  physician  and  a  lawyer,  German  Lutheran  and  Meth- 
odist churches. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufacturing. 
Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  tlie  adjacent  country 
at  reasonable  prices.  There  is  plenty  of  available  help  here. 
This  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory,  wooden 
box  and  tub  factories. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  tlie  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  country  is  rolling  with  a  small  portion  sandy  and  swampy. 

DOWNSVILLE. 

Downsvillp,  Dunn  Co.  N'ot  incorporated.  Population,  200.  On  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  Dunn  township.  9  miles  south  of  Menomonie»  the  county  seat 
and  nearest  liankinp  point:  31  miles  from  F^au  Claire,  85  miles  from  Min- 
neapolis and  92  miles  from  La  Crosse.  Express  United  States.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  connections.    Good  freight  facilities  and  passenger  seryice. 

Has  2  drug  stores,  2  grocery  stores,  2  general  merchandise 
stores,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  1  physician,  1  hotel 
and  3  boarding  houses.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  country.  The  country  surrounding  the 
village  is  good  for  farming,  although  quite  rough.  About  25 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 

EAU  GALLE. 

Eau  Galle,  Dunn  Co.  Population,  250.  A  village  on  the  Eau  Galle  river.  In 
Eau  Gnlle  township,  18  miloa  southwest  of  Menomonie,  6  miles  from  Dnrand. 
Pepin  county,  the  nearest  banking  and  shipping  point,  and  80  miles  from  Bau 
Claire.    Telephone  connections.    Stage  dally  to  Durand. 

lias  a  small  water  power,  electric  lights,  1  drug  store,  2  grocery 
stores,  1  hardware  store,  2  dry  goods  stores,  2  wagon  and  black- 
smith shops,  feed  mill,  creamery,  graded  school  employing  3 
teachers,  1  physician,  2  boarding  houses.  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  farmers  in  the 
vicinity.  Vegetables,  clay,  sand,  timber  and  limestone  can  be 
had.    A  number  of  men,  women  and  young  persons  could  be  se- 
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cured  to  work  in  factories.    This  is  a  good  location  for  a  stave 
mill. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  and  about  50%  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from 
stone.     20%  is  rough  and  30%  sandy. 

ELKMOUND. 

Elkmoand,  Dunn  Co.  Population,  250.  A  village  on  the  C.  St.  T.  M.  &  O. 
Ry.,  12  miles  east  of  Menomonie,  the  county  seat,  12  miles  from  Eau  Claire, 
88  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  167  miles  from  Superior.  Express,  American. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.     Shipping  facilities  good.    Six  passenger  trains  dally. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  drug  store,  3  grocery  stores,  2  hard- 
ware stores,  2  general  merchandise  stores,  graded  school  employ- 
ing 2  teachers,  hotel  and  boarding  house.  Congregational  church, 
1  physician,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  flax  mill. 

This  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory  as  the 
country  can  furnish  plenty  of  vegetables  for  canning.  The  vil- 
lage can  be  supplied  with  building  stone  and  some  timber.  Help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country.  Better  hotel 
accommodations  are  needed. 

Elkmound  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
all  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  About  75% 
of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 

MENOMONIE. 

Menomonie,  Dunn  Co.  Population,  5,473.  An  Incorporatod  city  located  on 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry's  and  on  the  Bed  Cedar  river 
In  Dunn  county,  of  which  it  Is  the  Judicial  seat;  27  miles  from  Ban  Claire,  70 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  177  miles  from  Superior,  and  240  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
American  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

The  city  has  a  good  system  of  water  works  and  a  large  water 
power  not  utilized.  Has  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  3  banks, 
3  drug  stores,  3  grocery  stores,  3  hardware  stores,  3  department 
stores,  1  dry  goods  store,  laundry,  3  hotels,  a  number  of  board- 
ing houses,  churches  of  all  the  leading  denominations,  excellent 
schools,  the  Stout  Manual  training  school,  a  free  public  institu- 
tion ranking  among  the  best  in  the  state.  A  magnificent  me- 
morial building  contains  a  library  of  8,000  volumes.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  comprise  grist  mills,  planing  mills,  foundry 
and  machine  shops,   gasoline   engine  plant,   3   brick  companies 
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making  about  30  million  bricks  annually.  Has  two  weekly  news- 
papers.    There  is  a  fine  opening  here  for  a  tile  factory. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  at  the 
local  markets.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and 
adjacent  country.  Vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  cianning. 
There  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  brick  and  pot- 
tery. The  city  is  a  good  location  for  the  following  industries: 
Beet  sugar  factory,  canning  factory,  cold  storage  plant,  tile  and 
woodenware  factories. 

The  city  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  country.  The  soil 
is  a  black  loam  west  of  the  city,  clayey  loam  north  and  sandy 
loam  south.  About  all  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is 
improved.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  is  an  important  industry. 
The  soil  is  adapted  to  vegetables  and  root  crops. 


RIDQELrAND. 

Ridgeland,  Dunn  Co.  Population  100.  A  village  on  the  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M. 
Ry.,  in  Wilson  township,  28  miles  north  of  Menomonle  the  county  seat  and  GH 
miles  from  Dallas  the  nearest  banking  point;  115  miles  from  St.  Paul.  18  miles 
from  Barron,  144  miles  from  Superior.  Kxpress,  Western.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone.   Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

Has  2  general  merchandise  stores,  a  hotel,  a  graded  school 
employing  2  teachers,  1  physician,  a  creamery,  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  lumber  yard. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufacturing.  Vege- 
tables could  be  supplied  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  timber  and 
stone  are  the  natural  products.  A  small  amount  of  help  can  be 
secured. 

There  is  an  opening  here  for  a  starch  or  canning  factory,  and 
a  heading  mill.  It  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  harness  and 
shoe  shop. 

The  village  is  new  but  the  country  is  quite  thickly  settled  with 
a  thrifty  and  well-to-do  class  of  farmers.  The  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile and  produces  large  crops  of  hay  and  vegetables.  Dairying 
and  potato  growing  are  the  principal  industries. 
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EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 


Eau  Claire  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  the  county  is  G20  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1905  of  33,519,  showing  a  gain  of  1,82?  over  1900. 
Over  one- fourth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Nor- 
wegians and  Germans  constituting  the  larger  number.  In  1905 
the  farm  area  was  271,360  acres,  or  about  68%  of  the  area  of 
the  county.  Of  this  amount  only  166,433  acres  were  improved. 
In  1890  the  farm  area  was  225,108  acres,  of  which  133,249  acres 
were  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms  in  1905  including  im- 
provements was  $7,612,360,  while  in  1890  it  was  but  $3,480,190. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eau  Claire  and  Chip- 
pewa rivers  and  their  tributaries  Eau  Claire  county  has  a  com- 
paratively level  surface.  The  soil  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  variety  and  supporting  a 
growth  of  hardwood  and  hemlock.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Eau 
Claire  and  Chippewa  rivers,  for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  the  exception  of  the  west, 
central  part  where  there  is  a  tract  of  prairie  loam.  The  pine  which 
covered  a  large  part  of  this  county  has  all  been  cut.  The  chief 
crops  of  the  county  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and 
1905  were  approximately  as  follows : 


Acreage 
m  1890. 


Acreage 
iu  1905. 


Wheat 
Corn.  , 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye.  . 
Hay   . 


7,7S0 
15,899 
27,023 
1.158 
4,342 
34.4S2 


I 


4.556 

14,{64 

47,609 

4,152 

5,427 

39,178 


Buckwheat  is  also  an  important  crop.  There  were  in  1905  only 
1  cheese  factory  and  9  creameries  in  the  county.  The  prices  for 
unimproved  tillable  land  varies  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  For  im- 
proved farm  land  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre. 
Eau  Claire  is  the  largest  city  and  county  seat.  The  following 
table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  cities,  villages,  and 
towns  in  the  county  for  1905 : 
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Altoona,  Eau  Claire  Co.  Population,  717.  An  incorporated  village  on  the  C. 
St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  the  Enu  Claire  river  and  Otter  Creek  In  Washington 
township,  3Vj  miles  east  of  Eau  Claire,  the  nearest  banking  point.  American 
Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service 
good. 

This  village  has  2  general  merchandise  stores,  graded  school 
employing  4  teachers,  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  2  hotels,  2 
boarding  houses,  3  restaurants,  barber  shop,  meat  market,  etc. 

Xo  water  power  here;  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  at  Eau 
Claire  or  Superior.  Plenty  of  men,  women  and  young  persons 
could  be  hired  to  work  in  factories.  Vegetables  are  the  only  raw 
materials  that  could  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  for  can- 
ning.    Good  location  for  vegetable  canning  factor}^ 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
2/3  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam.  Good  crops  of  vegetable  and  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced. 
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AUGUSTA. 

Angnstat  Eau  Claire  Co.  Population,  1,426.  An  incorporated  city  located  on 
the  main  line  of  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry..  23  miles  southeast  of  ESau  Claire, 
the  county  seat,  110  miles  from  St.  Paul,  101  miles  from  Madison  and  260  miles 
from  Milwaulsee.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Excellent 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  electric  lights,  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  2  hardware  stores, 

4  general  merchandise  stores,  3  hotels,  1  jewelry  store,  2  millin- 
ery stores,  2  restaurants,  3  meat  markets,  3  barber  shops,  3  har- 
ness shops,  4  blacksmith  shops,  grist  mill,  planing  mill,  2  wagon 
shops,  3  elevators,  brick  and  tile  works.  Baptist,  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, Methodist  and  Universalist  churches,  a  new  $27,000  high 
school  building,  (10  teachers  employed),  4  physicians  and  3  law- 
yers.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  is  shipped 
in.  A  canning  factory  could  be  furnished  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  are  the  natural  products. 
The  city  and  surrounding  country  can  furnish  any  amount  of 
help  needed.  There  are  no  idle  factories  and  no  failures  have 
occurred  here  in  past  years.  Tliere  is  a  good  opening  here  for 
a  furniture  and  boot  and  shoe  factory  or  canning  factory.  The 
surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone,  20  per  cent  rough, 

5  per  cent  swamp  and  25  per  cent  sandy. 

EAU  CLAIRE. 

Eau  Claire.  Eau  Claire  Co.  Population,  18.737.  Is  a  flourishing  city  located  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  rivers,  and  on  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  ft  O.. 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Ky's.,  in  the  central  part  of 
western  Wis.,  and  in  the  northwest  part  of  EJau  Claire  county  of  which  it  is  the 
county  seat.  Is  S4  miles  east  of  St.  Paul,  155  miles  from  Superior,  1S4  miles 
from  Madison,  286  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  S61  miles  from  Chicago.  Ameri- 
can, National  and  United  States  Express.  Tel0{;raph  and  telephone.  Shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service  unexcelled. 

The  name  is  of  P^rench  deriviation  and  signifies  clear  water. 
The  city  has  4  public  parks,  a  good  sewerage  system,  paved 
streets,  an  electric  fire  alarm  system,  an  efficient  street  railway 
system,  having  interurban  connections  with  the  city  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  12  miles  north.  Midway  between  these  two  cities  is  Lake 
Hallie,  a  summer  resort  with  attractive  surroundings.  The  city 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  gas  plant,  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water,  an  immense  water  power,  3  banks,  9  drug  stores,  20 
grocery,  6  hardware,  1  department  and  4  dry  goods  stores,  and  2 
laundries.     The  leading  religious  denominaions  are  well  repre- 
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sented.  There  are  ample  hotel  accommodations  and  an  opera 
house  costing  about  $60,000  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200; 
a  high  school  building  costing  $80,000,  an  excellent  system  of  ward 
schools,  a  fine  public  library  and  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  There  are  4  weekly  and  2  daily  newspapers. 
The  chief  water  power  is  supplied  by  a  dam  across  the  Chip- 
pewa river,  having  18  feet  head,  and  2  dams  across  the  Eau 
Claire  river  supply  the  linen  and  other  mills  with  power.  The 
Chippewa  river  is  the  second  largest  river  in  the  state  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Eau  Claire  river  at  this  point.  These 
rivers  spanned  by  good  bridges,  are  studded  with  numerous  manu- 
facturing institutions,  consisting  principally  of  large  saw  mills,  2 
foundries,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  a  refrigerator  factory,  a  linen 
mill,  2  furniture  factories,  a  fruit  canning  establishment,  3  shoe 
factories,  a  box  factory,  2  breweries,  a  porkpacking  house,  a  tan- 
nery, bottling  works,  candy  factory,  2  carriage  and  1  bedding  fac- 
tory. Among  recent  manufacturing  enterprises  that  have  been 
established  in  the  city  are  a  stave  and  heading  mill,  shoe  factory 
and  a  lumber  company. 

.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel;  the  former  is  obtained 
in  the  vicinity.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  furnished  for  canning  purposes.  The  city  can 
be  supplied  with  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and  pot- 
tery. There  are  no  idle  factories  or  workshops  in  the  city.  There 
are  good  openings  here  for  the  manufacturing  of  wood,  iron  and 
clay  products. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  nearly  all  improved.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  and  is  formed  for  the  most  part  of  disintegrated  Potsdam 
sandstone  with  vegetable  mould  in  the  composition.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  free  from  stone. 


FAIRCHILD. 

Falrchlld,  Eau  Claire  Co.  Population,  S06.  An  Incorporatwl  village  on  the 
C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  and  the  P.  &  N.  B.  Ry.,  in  Falrchild  township,  32 
miles  southeast  of  Eau  Claire,  the  county  seat,  110  miles  from  St.  Paul.  152 
miles  from  Madison  and  240  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Express.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone.    Shipping  facilities  good. 

Has  a  bank,  2  general  stores,  Catholic,  German  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches ;  high  school  employing  8  teachers,  1  hotel,  2 
boarding  houses,  1  physician,  1  lawyer,  1  dentist,  a  blacksmith  knd 
wagon  shop,  creamery,  furniture  and  undertaking  establishment, 
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meat  market,  restaurant,  barber  shop,  etc.  There  is  an  opening 
here  for  a  canning  factory  or  woodenware  factory.  A  weekly 
newsspaper  is  published. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  surrounding  country  and  local  mills.  A  limited 
amount  of  help,  mostly  men,  could  be  secured  here.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  could  be  furnished  for  canning  factory.  The  vil- 
lage can  be  supplied  with  timber. 

The  soil  of  the  adjacent  country  is  a  sandy  loam  and  produces 
good  crops.  About  half  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is 
improved.  Near  the  village  the  land  is  nearly  all  level  and  free 
from  stone,  20  per  cent  is  swampy  and  50  per  cent  sandy. 


FALL  CREEK. 

Fall  Creek,  Eau  Claire  Co.  Population,  530.  An  unincorporated  village  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  By.,  in  Lincoln  township.  14  miles 
southeast  of  Eau  Claire,  the  county  seat,  100  miles  from  St.  Paul,  170  miles  from 
Madison  and  250  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service.     American  Express.     Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Has  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  3  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hard- 
ware stores  and  harness  shops  combined,  1  clothing  store,  3  ho- 
tels, 3  churches,  a  graded  school  employing  4  teachers,  2  physi- 
cians, blacksmith  shops,  meat  markets,  barber  shops  and  furni- 
ture stor^. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village 
and  vicinity.  Vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  purposes. 
Clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  are  the  natural  products. 

The  adjoining  country  is  good  for  farming  and  all  the  land  suit- 
able for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  about 
65  per  cent  being  level  and  free  from  stone,  20  per  cent  rough  and 
15  per  cent  sandy. 


FLORENCE  COUNTY. 

Florence  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Michigan  boundary  line.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  498  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  only  3,522, 
which  was  a  gain  of  325  over  1900.  Over  one-third  of  the 
population  is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  the  Swedes  constitute 
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the  larger  part.  This  is  one  of  the  most  undeveloped  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  the  total  farm  acreage,  17,717  acres,  being 
less  than  6%  of  the  area  of  the  county.  There  are  only  5,692 
acres  of  improved  farm  land  in  the  county.  The  value  of  the 
farms  with  their  improvements  in  1905  was  $208,170.  In  1890 
the  total  farm  area  was  13,388  acres  of  which  only  1,650  acres 
were  improved.  The  value  in  1890  was  $117,690.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  more  or  less  hilly.  The  soil 
covering  the  western  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  a  light  clayey 
loam.  In  the  eastern  part  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  while 
along  the  Menomonee  River  it  is  quite  sandy  for  several  miles 
from  the  river.  There  is  a  considerable  growth  of  hardwoods 
in  the  county.  In  an  agricutural  way  very  little  has  been 
accomplished.  A  small  amount  of  wheat  and  barley  is  grown 
but  oats  is  the  principal  crop,  the  area  devoted  to  this  grain 
in  1905  being  about  1,000  acres.  About  3,200  acres  are  de- 
voted to  hay  and  grasses.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
county  could  very  profitably  be  devoted  to  sheep  raising.  The 
price  for  unimproved  timber  land  averages  $15  per  acre,  and 
for  unimproved  tillable  land  the  average  price  is  $8  per  acre. 
Improved  farm  lands  are  worth  about  $25  per  acre.  Flor- 
ence is  the  largest  city  and  county  seat.  The  following  table 
shows  the  population  of  the  different  cities,  villages,  and 
towns  in  the  county  for  1905 : 
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COMMONWEALTH. 

Commonwealth,  Florence  Co.  Population,  600.  A  village  on  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ry.,  in  Commonwealth  township,  1  mile  south  of  Florence,  the  county  seat  and 
banking  point.    American  Express.    Telegraph.    Shipping  facilities  fair. 

Is  a  mining  town.  Has  a  general  merchandise  store,  a  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements,  a  saw  mill,  a  blacksmith,  a  physician 
and  a  graded  school  with  4  teachers. 

There  is  water  power  here  that  could  be  utilized,  estimated  at 
3,000  horsepower.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village 
and  country.  About  one-half  of  the  surrounding  country  is  suit- 
able for  farming  and  about  1/10  improved.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  sandy,  and  10  per  cent  swampy.  Only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  country  is  rough  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  stony.  The 
soil  is  good  and  the  land  is  covered  with  hardwood  timber,  such 
as  maple,  elm,  basswood,  hemlock,  spruce,  tamarack,  black  birch, 
cedar,  and  small  pine. 


FLORENCE. 

Florence,  Florence  Co.  Population,  1,600.  Is  an  unincorporated  city  located 
on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  on  Fisher  lake,  Florence  county,  of  which  it  is  the 
county,  seat;  67  miles  northwest  of  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  263  miles  north  of 
Milwaukee.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Fair  shipping  facil- 
ities and  passenger  service. 

The  city  was  first  settled  in  1880.  Is  located  on  the  banks 
of  Fisher  lake,  has  water  works,  electric  light  plant,  a  bank, 
drug  store,  4  groceries,  2  hardware  and  3  general  stores,  fur- 
niture store,  3  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  high  and  graded 
public  school  employing  20  teachers,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  Swedish  Lutheran  churches, 
2  physicians,  2  lawyers,  and  numerous  shops.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  publshed.     Iron  ore  is  mined  in  the  adjacent  country. 

There  is  a  good  water  power  here  estimated  at  1,500  horse- 
power not  utlized.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  supplied  in  large 
quantities  from  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  plenty  of  clay, 
sand,  stone,  timber  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity.  Plenty  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a 
woodenware  factory  and  saw  mills.     A  good  hotel  is  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only 
about  3000  acres  are  improved.  About  1-3  of  the  land  is  level 
and  free  from  stone.     There  is  some  swampy  and  sandy  land. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

Fond  ciu  Lac  county  is  located  in  east  central  Wisconsin  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  area  is  720  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  50,825,  a  gain  of  3,236  over 
1900.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  foreign  born,  of 
which  number  Germans  constitute  considerably  over  half. 
In  1905  the  farm  acreage  was  425,892  acres,  practically  all  of 
the  tillable  land  of  the  county.  Of  this  amount  320,016  acres 
were  improved.  The  value  of  these  farms  including  improve- 
ments was  $27,609,473,  as  compared  with  $18,609,040  in  1890. 
The  topography  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  hilly,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  but  it  has  been  considerably  modified  by 
erosion.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  largely  clayey  loam  of 
the  lighter  varieties.  Bordering  on  Lake  Winnebago  the  soil 
is  a  red  clay  of  the  heavier  variety.  This  soil  extends  some 
miles  westward  from  the  lake  but  not  far  on  the  eastern  side. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  there  is  a  belt  of  very  fertile 
heavy  clayey  loam.  Several  large  areas  of  prairie  loams  exist 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts.  In  the  southwest  corner 
there  is  an  area  of  calcereous  sandy  loam.  Small  irregular 
tracts  of  marshy  soils  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  principal  crops  of  the  county  and  the  acreage 
devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 


Acreace 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


I 

Wheat   I  33.861 

Corn    I  24.445 

Oats   I  45,547 

Barley    1  43,751 

Potatoes   I        •   3.587 

Hay    !  76,443 


3,285 
33,369 
62.325 
68.734 
58,56^ 
68.562 


Clover  seed  is  also  an  important  crop  in  this  county.  It  is 
one  of  the  foremost  wool  growing  counties  in  the  state.  Its 
dairying  interests  are  represented  by  59  cheese  factories  and 
34  creameries.  There  is  very  little  land  in  the  county  which 
cannot  be  made  tillable  and  most  of  it  has  been  partially  im- 
proved. The  average  price  for  such  lands  is  $50  per  acre. 
For  improved  land  prices  range  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre. 
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Fond  du  Lac  is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the 
county  in  1905 : 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 


1 

POPU- 

COLOX. 

ll 

Towns.  Citibs  and 

VlIiLAOU. 

1 

i 
1 

"3 

1 

1 

8 

a 

i 

Alto    

254 
263 
163 
229 
256 
250 
262 
272 
161 
232 
873 

218 
240 
260 
267 
239 
264 
293 
269 
287 
260 
249 
253 
251 
227 
263 
237 

648 
692 
342 
557 
680 
666 
727 
701 
481 
670 
1,159 

554 
562 
633 
590 
529 
535 
536 
660 
633 
460 
431 
609 
519 
587 
536 
520 

585 
649 
372 
627 
647 
694 
603 
627 
389 
585 
785 

495 
f09 
665 
5T7 
484 
528 
609 
572 
612 
673 
697 
691 
627 
488 
564 
630 

1.233 
1.841 

714 
1,084 
1,227 
1.360 
1,33!) 
1,328 

870 
1.255 
1,944 

1.049 
1.061 
1.097 
1,167 
l.fl3 
1,063 
1,145 
1.122 
1.145 
1.023 
1.028 
1.100 
1,046 
1.075 
1,100 
1.050 

1,233 
1,341 

714 
1,084 
1,227 
1.353 
1.330 
1,328 

870 
1,254 
1.944 

1,049 
1.057 
1,097 
1.165 
1.001 
1.043 
1.140 
1.121 
1,145 
1.023 
1.022 
1.100 
1,'^46 
1.075 
1.100 
1.050 

240 

Ashford    

4 
11 

264 

Campbellspoit,    vlllnuo 
Auburn    

120 
200 

Bjron  

261 

Calumet   

;;:; 

26-» 

Eden   

246 

Eldorado    

2S3 

Empire    

191 

Fond  du  Lac 

10 

220 

N.  Fond  du  Lac,  village 

CS3 

Fond  du  Lac,  city: 
ward    1 

ward     2 

.... 

ward    S 

ward    4 

"i 

12 
20 
6 

1 

ward    5... 

ward    6 

ward    7 

ward    8 

ward    » 

ward  10 

ward  11 

ward  12 

ward  13 

ward  14 

ward  15 

ward  16 

Total,  city.. 17,284 



145 

1 

11 

1 
2 
6 
4 
15 
7 
4 

7 
10 

3.C4« 

Forest    

211 
177 
254 
353 
260 
210 
176 
166 
198 
229 

212 
242 
211 
337 

648 
471 
631 
1,014 
635 
296 
421 
246 
590 
547 

411 
464 
394 
452 

610 
402 
572 
8S6 
677 
349 
411 
302 
512 
467 

429 
592 
4S4 

585 

l.l.'^ 

873 

1.203 

1.90> 

1.212 

644 

'    832 

548 

1,102 

1,014 

840 
1.056 

878 
1.C37 

1,158 
873 
1.203 
1.900 
1,212 
644 

ni 

54S 
1.102 
1.014 

840 
1.0-6 

878 
1.037 

197 

Friendship    

. . . . 

.... 

193 

Lnmnrtlne  

.... 

231 

Marshfleld  

857 

Metomen    

*' 

259 

Brandon,  Tillage   

Oakfield    

93 

1S8 

Oakfleld,   village   

Osceola   

75 
172 

Rlpon    

221 

Rlpon,  city: 

ward  1 

154 

ward  2 

:..:r.::: 

ms 

ward  3 

11 

147 

ward  4 

1 

158 

Total,  city... 3,811 

, 

Rosendale    

228 
224 
243 
242 

117 
ISO 

545 
579 
663 

568 

212 

209 

.528 
512 
603 
4S6 

231 
822 

1,073 
1.'91 
1.266 

1,054 

443 

631 

1.073 
l.OPl 
1.266 
1.054 

HZ 
631 

:::: 

G 
1          7 

2^9 

Springvale    

2J?7 

Taycheedah 

210 

Waupun    

1 

202 

Waupun.  city: 

ward  6 

ward  6 

.... 

1 1 

Total,  city.. •3,111 



1 

15 

2C1 

1 

1        1 

Total  

11,261 

25,871 

24.954 

50,825 



50,767  1  4fi  1  T»  '•    ans 

io,3:a 

1 

•Include!  total  in  Dodge  and  Fond  du  I^c  counties. 
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BRANDON. 

Brandon,  Fond  dn  Lac  Co.  Population,  641.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  Metomen  township,  10  miles  southwest  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
27  miles  from  Oshkosh,  103  miles  from  Madison,  76  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
161  miles  from  Chicu^o.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Shipping  facilities  good.    Four  passenger  trains  daily. 

Water  is  supplied  from  wells.  Has  gas  plant,  bank,  drug 
store,  2  hardware  stores,  4  general  merchandise  stores,  jew- 
elry store,  furniture  store,  2  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  high 
school  employing  6  teachers,  Congregational,  Evangelical, 
German  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  3  phy- 
sicians and  a  lawyer,  2  harness  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  2  grain 
elevators,  butter  tub  factory,  cheese  factory  and  2  creameries. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  . 

Steam  power  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Wood  and 
coal  are  used  for  fuel,  the  former  being  obtained  from  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  and  the  latter  from  Milwaukee.  Vegetables  could 
be  furnished  for  canning,  and  clay,  sand,  peat  and  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities.  There  are  several  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  yielding  a  superior  quality  of  granite.  This  would  be 
a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory  or  glove  factory,  and 
plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding 
country.  A  butter  tub  factory  and  cheese  box  factory  are 
idle,  caused  by  the  owner  having  large  interests  in  another 
line  of  business.  The  owner  of  a  flour  mill  failed  here  at  one 
time  caused  by  the  general  depressdon  of  business. 

Brandon  has  fine  streets  and  walks,  beautiful  shade  trees,  two 
small  public  parks,  public  hall,  a  $10,000  high  school  building, 
good  business  buildings  and  residences. 

The  village  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  farming  sections 
in  the  state  and  the  land  is  all  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam  and  is  all  level  and  free  from  stone. 
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MT.  CALVARY. 

Mt.  Calvary,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  Population,  400.  Not  Incorporated.  A  Tillage 
located  oa  the  Sheboygan  river,  in  Marshfleld  township,  13  miles  northeast  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point,  and  2  miles  from  Calvary  on 
the  C.  Sc  N.  w.  Ry.,  27  miles  from  Sheboygan,  79  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  164 
miles  from  Chicago.    American  Express.    Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Has  3  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hotel,  1  physician,  -a  flour 
mill,  brewery,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  harness  shop,  hard- 
ware and  furniture  store,  and  a  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  company. 
St.  Lawrence  college  is  located  here. 

No  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  and  coal  at  Sheboygan.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning  pur- 
poses. There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of  any  kind  in 
the  village. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  most  of 
the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  is  rough  and  stony  with  a  clay  subsoil. 


86--L. 
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CAMPBELLSPORT. 

Campbellsport.  Fond  dn  Lac  Co.  Populntion.  714.  An  incorporated  village  lo- 
cntod  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  In  Ashford  and  Auburn  townships,  16  miles  south- 
oast  of  Fond  du  Lac,  the  count}-  sent.  47  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  132  miles 
from  Chicasro.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping 
facilllties  and  passenger  service. 

Is  lighted  by.  electricity,  has  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  3  general  merchandise  stores,  2  fur- 
niture stores,  flour  mill,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  cigar  fac- 
tory, glove  factory,  lumber  yards,  3  hotels,  3  physicians,  1  law- 
yer, graded  public  schools  employing  5  teachers,  Baptist,  Catho- 
lic, Methodist  and  Reformed  churches  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  here. .  Wood  and  coal 
are  used  for  fuel,  both  are  shipped  in,  coal  from  Fond  du  Lac  or 
Milwaukee.  Corn  and  peas  can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  this 
ouT^ht  to  be  a  good  location  for  such  a  factory.  Clay,  sand 
and  stone  are  the  natural  products  which  can  be  supplied  in  any 
quantity.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vil- 
lage and  adjoining  country.  A  cheese  box  factory  failed  here 
some  years  ago,  caused  by  insufficient  capital.  The  adjacent 
country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and  about  all  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Good  clay  soil,  some 
swamps  near  the  lakes. 


EDEN. 

Eden,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  Population,  158.  Not  incorporated.  A  small  village 
on  the  r.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  in  Eden  township,  7  miles  southeast  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
the  county  .seat  and  banking  point,  25  miles  from  Oshkosh,  56  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  141  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone.   Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

Has  4  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hardware  store,  1  hotel, 
2  boarding  houses,  1  resident  physician,  blacksmith  shops,  bar- 
ber shops,  etc. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel 
obtained  at  Fond  du  Lac  or  Milwaukee.  Fruit,  vegetables 
and  peas  can  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for  canning. 
There  is  a  supply  of  clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and  stone  near 
the  village.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and 
adjacent  country.     Good  location  for  a  cold  storage  plant. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. About  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  stony, 
good  clay  soil  and  a  small  per  cent  swamps.  A  large  amount 
of  peas  arc  reaised  and  dairying  is   an   important   occupation. 
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FAIRWATER. 

Fairwater,  Fond  du  L41C  Co.  Population,  360.  Kot  incorporated.  A  Tillage  lo- 
cated on  tlie  Grand  river,  and  on  the  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  Metomen  township, 
25  miles  west  of  Fond  du  Lac,  the  county  seat.  35  miles  from  Oshkosh,  gl  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  166  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.     Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  and  3 
dry  goods  stores,  2  hotels,  1  boarding  house,  graded  schools, 
employing  3  teachers,  a  physician,  Baptist  and  German  Luth- 
eran church-es,  2  blacksmith  shops,  2  creameries,  2  elevators 
and  a  harness  shop. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  that  could  be  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Coal  is  the  fuel  used,  shipped  from  Milwaukee. 
A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  furnished.  Some  help  can  be 
secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country  and  all 
the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Has  a  rich 
clay  soil  and  is  practically  all  level  and  free  from  stone. 


FOND  DU  LAC. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lnc  Co.  Population.  17,291.  Thp  county  seat  of  Fond  du 
Lac  county,  is  located  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnehago,  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  line,  17  miles 
from  Oshkosh,  90  miles  from  Madison.  64  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  148  miles 
from  Chicago.  American.  National  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.  ShloDing  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  It  has  communication  by  water 
through  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Fox  river  into  Green  Bay.  connecting  It  with 
the  whole  chain  of  lakes.  The  three  railways  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  give  it  aJl  the  advantages  of  the  western  cities  in  the  sale  of  its 
manufactures  in  eastern  markets.  Besides  the  competition  afforded  by  the 
water  route,   it  is  instrumental   in   regulating  freight  rates. 

The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  gas  plant,  water 
works,  an  efficient  fire  department,  4  banks,  8  drug  stores, 
20  grocery  stores,  10  hardware  stores,  3  department  stores,  7 
dry  goods  stores,  2  laundries,  4  good  hotels,  12  boarding 
houses,  churches  of  all  the  leading  religious  denominations, 
excellent  public  schools  employing  100  teachers.  There  are 
25  physicians,  25  lawyers,  3  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  plow  works,  carriage  and  wagon 
factories,  shirt  and  overall  factories,  refrigerator,  sash,  door 
and  blind  factories,  boiler  works,  mattress  factory,  planing 
mils,  canning  factory,  breweries,  file  works,  furniture  fac- 
tories, box  factories,  drug  mill,  one  of  the  largest  tannery  and 
leather  manufactories  in  the  country,   and  manufactories   of 
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saw  mill  machinery,  creamery  supplies,  cigars,  brooms,  patent 
medicines,  candies,  bicycles,  etc.  This  city  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
lumbering  towns  of  the  state,  and,  although  the  supply  of  pine 
has  been  exhausted,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  vicinity  which  is  now  being  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  is  an  $85,000  court  house,  opera 
house  and  a  young  ladies'  school.  St.  Agnes  Hospital  and 
Sanitarium,  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the  state,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000  and  occupies  the  ground  adjoining  St. 
Agnes  convent.  An  electric  railway  connects  the  city  with 
Oshkosh,  Appleton  and  Green  Bay.  There  are  2  daily,  1  semi- 
weekly  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

A  first-class  hotel  is  needed.  Vegetables  are  furnished  for 
canning  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  stone, 
peat  and  timber.  There  are  no  idle  factories  or  workshops  in 
the  city  and  no  failures  in  the  manufacturing  lines  have  ever 
Occurred.  The  country  adjoining  the  city  is  a  fine  agricultural 
section   and   nearly   all   the   land    is    improved. 

The  city  has  fine  streets,  2  public  parks,  plenty  of  shade 
trees,  good  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  handsome  business 
blocks  and  private  residences  and  all  the  facilities  and  appoint- 
ments of  a  first-class  city. 


OAKPIELD. 

Oakfleld.  Fond  dii  Lac  Co.  Population,  54S.  An  Incorporated  village  on  tbe 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Jn  Oakfleld  township,  9  miles  soutbeast  of  Fond  du  Lac,  W 
miles  from  Oshkosh,  81  miles  from  >iadison,  79  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  108 
miles  from  ChJcajro.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores, 
2  general  merchandise  stores,  a  furniture  and  undertaking  estab- 
lishment, 2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  good  schools  employing 
5  teachers.  Baptist,  German  Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  4  physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  f^e 
library,  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  meat  market,  2  black- 
smith shops,  2  grain  elevators,  lumber  yard  and  2  coal  dealers. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Wood,  coal,  peat  and  coak  are  used  for  fuel.  Peat 
is  obtained  from  a  peat  plant  four  miles  away  and  the  others 
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are  shipped  in.  This  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  canning 
factory.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent 
country.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  peat 
and  stone. 

Oakfield  is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  farming  country  and 
all  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


RIPON. 

Ripon.  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  Population,  3,811.  Incorporated  aa  a  city  In  1868. 
Located  at  the  Junction  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry's,  22  miles 
west  of  Fond  du  Lac,  29  miles  from  Oshkosh,  107  miles  from  Madison,  88  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  168  miles  from  Chicago.  American  and  United  States  Ex- 
press. Telegrnph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  good.  Bight  passenger 
trains  daily. 

Has  a  complete  system  of  water  works,  sewerage,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  2  banks,  5  general  merchandise  stores,  4  drug 
stores,  14  grocery  and  3  hardware  stores,  4  hotels,  6  physicians 
and  10  lawyers.  The  city  affords  the  very  best  religious  and 
educational  advantages.  Is  the  seat  of  Ripon  College,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  educational  institutions  in  the 
northwest.  Has  2  flour  mills,  marble  works,  machine  shops 
and  gas  engine  works,  a  brewery,  2  pickle  factories,  knitting 
works,  a  wind  mill  factory,  2  glove  and  mitten  factories,  2 
grain  elevators,  creameries,  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implement  factory,  planing  mill  for  interior  wood  work,  sash, 
door  and  blind,  office  and  saloon  fixtures  and  box  factories. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  city  is  located 
in  the  finest  prairie  country  in  the  state  and  is  the  distributing 
point  for  a  wide  area.  Is  a  great  center  for  the  growth  and 
shipment  of  small  fruit,  cucumbers,  wool,  grain,  live  stock, 
farm  and  dairy  products. 

Steam  power  is  used  for  manufacturing  and  coal  is  used  for 
fuel  and  can  be  obtained  at  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac  or  Milwaukee. 
Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  This 
would  be  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory  as  large  quantities 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  produced.  The  city  can  be  supplied 
with  sand,  peat  and  stone. 

The  city  has  paved  streets,  beautiful  drives,  fine  shade  trees, 
nice  public  buildings  and  business  blocks.  Is  a  city  of  homes, 
churches  and  schools  and  is  only  6  miles  from  Green  Lake,  a 
very  attractive  summer  jresort. 

The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  best  farming  sections 
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in  Wisconsin.     The  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone  and  all 
improved. 

ST.   CLOUD. 

St.  Cloud,  Fond  du  Lnc,  Co.  Population.  200.  Not  Incorporated.  A  village 
on  the  Sheboygan  river  and  on  the  C.  &  N.  VV.  Ry.,  in  Marshfleld  township,  22 
miles  from  Fond  du  Lac,  12  miles  from  Plymouth  the  nearest  banking  point, 
26  miles  from  Sheboygan,  78  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  168  miles  from  Chicago. 
American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  good.  Six 
passenger  trains  daily. 

Has  2  general  merchandise  stores,  graded  school  employing 
3  teachers,  one  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  a  physician,  a  shoe 
factory,  cheese  factory,  saw  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  harness 
shop  and  barber  shop. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel. 
The  former  is  obtained  at  Sheboygan  and  the  latter  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Clay,  sand  and  timber  are  the  natural 
products  with  which  the  village  can  be  supplied.  Help  can  be 
secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country.  This  would  be  a 
good  location  for  a  cheese  box  factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
land  is  about  25  per  cent  rough,  50  per  cent  level  but  stony, 
25  per  cent  swampy,  12 yi  per  cent  sandy  and  the  remainder 
level  and  free  from  stone. 

W^VUPUN. 

Waupun,  Fond  du  Lnc  Co.  ropulntlon,  3,111.  A  city  located  on  the  C,  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.,  l)eing  nbout  evenly  divided  between  Dodge  nnd  Fond  du  Lac  coun- 
tie«,  but  is  awarded  by  the  postal  authorities  to  the  latter.  Is  34  miles  from 
Oshkosh,  92  miles  from  Madison,  C9  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  154  miles  from 
i^hicago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service  good.  Busses  run  to  Chester,  3  miles  distant  making 
regular  connections  with  trains  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 

Has  a  system  of  water  works,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has 
2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  8  grocery  stores,  4  hardware  stores,  2  fur- 
niture stores,  1  department  and  4  dry  goods  stores,  2  clothing 
and  1  shoe  store,  2  jewelry  stores,  3  hotels,  3  boarding  houses, 
excellent  schools  employing  15  teachers,  churches  of  the  leading 
denominations,  2  harness  shops,  2  elevators,  1  bakery,  a  steam 
laundry,  a  windmill  and  pump  factory,  flour  mill,  plow  factory, 
knitting  factory,  box  factory,  shoe  factory,  2  carriage  works,  um- 
brella factory,  cigar  factory,  creamery,  brewery,  etc.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  arc  published. 

There  is  no  water  power  here,  necessitating  the  use  of  steam 
for  manufacturing  purposes.     Coal  is  used  for  fuel.     Plenty  of 
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help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country  to  work 
the  entire  year.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  Clay,  sand,  peat  and  stone  are  the  natural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  city  is  located  in  a  rich  agricultural  section  and  the 
land  is  all  under  cultivation.  Waupun  is  the  site  of  the  state 
Prison.  Has  good  macadam  streets,  an  abundance  of  shade 
trees,  public  library,  opera  house,  good  business  blocks  and 
beautiful  homes.  Is  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory, 
brick  yard  or  lime  kiln. 


FOREST  COUNTY. 

Forest  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Michigan  boundary  line.  The  area  is  1,424  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  5,9G8,  a  gain  of  4,529  over  1900. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which 
number,  Germans  are  the  most  numerous.  Very  little  as  yet  has 
been  done  in  this  county  with  agriculture.  It  offers  many  thou- 
sand acres  to  the  settler  at  very  reasonable  prices.  While  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  yet  the  total  area  devoted  to 
farming  in  1905  was  but  18,3G9  acres,  or  less  than  3%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  county.  Only  3,594  acres  are  improved  land.  The 
value  of  these  farms,  including  improvements,  was  $350,975,  as 
against  $42,790  in  1890.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  rough  and 
rolling  in  some  parts,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with  til- 
lage. It  has  as  a  rule  been  modified  by  erosion  and  deposition  of 
the  glacial  period.  The  soil  is  very  largely  a  clayey  loam,  stony 
in  places,  except  in  the  northwestern  part  where  it  changes  to  a 
sandy  loam.  Throughout  the  county  there  are  numerous  areas 
of  swampy  land,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  Where 
farms  have  been  cleared  in  this  county  the  soil  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  producing  good  grain  and  grasses  as  well  as  corn. 
Oats  and  hay  are  at  present  the  leading  crops.  A  large  part  of 
this  county  could,  with  profit,  be  devoted  to  sheep  raising.  The 
price  of  unimproved  land  averages  about  $8  per  acre.  For  im- 
proved farm  land,  the  prices  range  from  $40  to  $G0  per  acre. 
Crandon  is  the  county  scat  and  most  important  city.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  various  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  county  for 
1905  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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FORBST  COUNTY. 


J 

a 

A0GBE6ATB  Popu- 
lation. 

COJjOtL. 

^1 

TbWNS,  C1TTB8  AND 

Villages. 

i 

1 

£ 

3 

S 
1 

1 

s 

1 

i 

Caswell     

51 
461 

59 
150 
122 
254 

816 
1,071 
314 
681 
259 
1,152 

S8 
936 

121 

327 
ISO 
524 

44 

2,006 
435 

1,008 
439 

1,676 

404 
1.801 
435 
986 
439 
1,600 

•260 

*23" 

2 
7 

JL 

2 

1 
4 

221 
443 

212 
833 

57 

Crandon   

HUes  

Laooa  

North  Crandon   

Wabeno    

5 

71 

.    872 

Total    J 

1  097  '     9  'M  ' 

2,175 

5,C68 

6,664 

_    ,.  1 

6^ 

299 

17 

1,9M 

1 

_":•;. 

*4  Indians  not  taxed. 


CRANDON. 


'Crandon,  Forest  Co.  Population,  1,600.  The  county  seat  of  Forest  county  Is 
situated  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  and  on  Lake  Matonga,  151  miles  from  Ashland. 
88  miles  from  Wausau,  and  2S2  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Express. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

.Has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  5  grocery  stores,  2  hardware 
stores,  1  department  store  and  2  dry  goods  stores,  1  jewelry  store, 
3  fair-sized  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  high  school  employing  10 
teachers,  good  churches,  2  resident  physicians,  4  lawyers,  clothing 
store,  shoe  store,  meat  markets,  blacksmith  shops,  etc.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  pubHshed.  There  is  1  factory  manufacturing  hard- 
wood specialties,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  hub  factory  and  head- 
ing mill.     This  is  a  fine  location  for  woodwork  establishment. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  being  very 
plentiful  in  the  adjoining  country.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured 
in  this  vicinity  to  work  in  factories.  Timber  and  clay  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities. 

The  adjacent  country  is  covered  with  a  dense  hardwood  forest 
and  only  a  small  amount  is  improved.  The  land  is  suitable  for 
farming  after  the  timber  is  removed.  A  small  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  rough,  about  20  per  cent  stony,  20  per  cent  swamp  and  the 
remainder  level  and  free  from  stone. 
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LAONA. 

Lnona,  Forest  Co.  Population,  500.  A  village  in  Laona  township,  on  C.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.,  14  miles  from  Crandon,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point,  107  miles 
from  Green  Bay,  155  miles  from  Oshlcosh  and  235  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Ameri- 
can Express.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    Shipping  facilities  good. 

There  is  no  water  power  here  but  there  are  3  general  merchan- 
dise stores,  2  hotels,  graded  school  employing  4  teachers,  2 
churches,  2  physicians,  2  barber  shops  and  a  saw  mill. 

This  is  simply  a  lumbering  town  and  very  little  attention  is  paid 
to  anything  else.  The  adjoining  country  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  only  a  very  small  portion  is  improved.  The 
land  is  covered  with  mmense  forests  of  hardwood  timber. 


A  NEW  HOME. 


NORTH   CRANDON. 

North  Crandon,  Forest  Co.  Population,  300.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the 
M..  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ky..  In  Crandon  township.  TVj  miles  north  of  (!rundon. 
the  county  seat  and  nearest  banking  point,  27  miles  east  of  Rhinelander,  and 
200  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good 
shipping  facilities  east  or  west. 

Has  4  general  stores,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  graded 
schools  employing  4  teachers,  a  weekly  newspaper,  blacksmith 
shop,  an  excelsior  factory  and  several  saw  mills. 

A  small  water  power  could  be  utilized.  Wood  is  used 
for  fuel  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  at  reasonable 
prices.     A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  vegetables. 
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Clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. are  the  natural  products.  A  limited 
amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  This  would  be  a 
good  location  for  a  grist  mill  or  pulp  mill. 

The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  only 
about  10  per  cent  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  and 
about  50  per  cent  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 

WABENO. 

Wabeuo,  Forest  Co.  Population,  eoo.  An  unincorporated  Tillage  In  Wabeno 
township,  on  the  C.  ft  N.  W.  Ry.,  25  miles  southeast  of  Crandon,  the  county 
sent,  97  miles  from  Green  Bay  and  285  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Ex- 
press.   Telesrraph  and  telephone.    Shipping*  facilities  and  passenger  serylce  fair. 

This  is  principally  a  lumbering  town.     Has  small  water  power, 

1  drug  store,  5  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hardware  and  furni- 
ture store,  3  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  good  schools,  3  churches, 

2  physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  weekly  newspaper,  2  meat  markets,  2 
restaurants  and  several  saw  mills. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. Sand,  timber,  stone,  vegetables  and  wild  berries  are  the 
raw  materials.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and 
country.  There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  veneer  or  excelsior 
factory. 

The  country  will  be  good  for  farming  when  the  timber  is  re- 
moved. Only  about  1,000  acres  are  improved  at  present.  About 
^0  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Grant  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  area  is  1,157  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was 
39,629,  a  gain  of  748  over  the  census  of  1900.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation only  4,491  are  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  nearly 
one-half  are  Germans.  It  is  ope  of  the  richest  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  The  farm  area  in  1905  was  672,591  acres,  of 
which  391,800  acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  total  farm 
area  was  656,426  acres.  The  value  in  1905  of  these  farms,  includ- 
ing improvements,  was  $23,110,588  as  compared  with  $15,491,246 
in  1890.  The  Wisconsin,  Grant  and  Platte  rivers  with  their  trib- 
utaries, have  trenched  the  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  some 
portions  of  the  county  very  rough  and  hilly.     The  bluffs  along  the 
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Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  are  steep,  and  the  roads  travers- 
ing these  parts  of  the  county  have  very  sharp  grades.  The  soil 
along  the  rivers  is  mainly  a  sandy  loam.  The  remainder  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  light  varieties  of  clayey  loam  with  some 
large  irregular  tracts  of  prairie  loams.  There  is  no  humous  soil 
in  the  county  and  therefore  no  lakes.  The  chief  crops  and  the 
acreage  of  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreafre 

in  1S90. 


Acreage 
iu  1905. 


Corn  . 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye  . 
Hay   . 


1 


86.939 
87,924 
1.663 
7.324 
75.1S6 


90.086 
70.535 
7.737 
4.296 
82.812 


In  1905  there  were  29  cheese  factories  and  36  creameries  in  the 
county.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  wool-producing  counties  in  the 
state.  It  is  located  in  the  lead  and  zinc  belt  of  the  state,  and  min- 
ing is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  county.  There  is  a  very 
wide  range  in  prices  of  land  owing  to  the  uneven  surface  and 
diversified  soil.  For  unimproved  land  which  can  be  made  tillable, 
prices  range  from  $8  to  $35  per  acre.  For  improved  farm  lands, 
the  price  averages  over  $100  per  acre  with  some  sales  recorded 
at  as  high  as  $200  per  acre.  The  county  seat  is  Lancaster.  The 
population  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  for  1905  will  be  found 
on  page  560. 

BLOOMINGTON 


Bloominj^ton,  Grant  Co.  Population  608.  An  incorporated  yillage  on  the 
Little  Grant  river,  in  Bioomint}?on  township,  14  miles  northwest  of  I<ancaster. 
the  county  seat,  12  miles  from  Bridgeport,  on  the  C.  M.  &  St  P.  Ry.,  and  10 
miles  from  Glen  Haven,  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ky.,  the  usual  shipping  points. 
Telephone  connections. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  grocery  store,  2  hardware  stores,  5  gen- 
eral merchandise  stores,  jewelry  and  furniture  stores,  2  millinery 
shops,  a  shoe  store,  music  store,  clothing  store,  graded  public 
schools  employing  7  teachers,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Congregation-d 
and  Methodist  churches,  1  hotel,  4  boarding  houses,  2  restaurants, 
2  meat  markets,  2  blacksmith  shops,  harness  shop  and  a  creamery. 
Has  a  weekly  newspaper,  4  resident  physicians  and  a  lawyer. 
Stage  daily  to  Lancaster,  Glen  Haven  and  Bridgeport. 
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GRANT  COUNTY. 


1 

ra 

a 

& 

AooBBOATE  Popu- 
lation. 

Color. 

Towns,  Crrnu  and 

YlLLAGBS. 

1 

i 

1 

5 
1 

1 

a 

i 

a 
a 

a 

i 

Dcetown  ....••..••..« 

254 
131 

179 
31 
428 
110 
247 
131 
236 
157 
163 
270 
180 
191 
164 
137 
133 
196 
610 
182 
209 
113 
114 
GO 
155 
154 
83 
193 
119 
147 
137 
167 

397 
262 
231 
192 

577 
829 
296 
74 
754 
343 
430 
857 
541 
873 
401 
489 
417 
532 
462 
289 
363 
483 
1,172 
431 
504 
306 
301 
152 
346 
382 
234 
353 
285 
413 
303 
454 

622 
559 

448 
420 

494 
296 
312 
66 
880 
308 
483 
354 
514 
355 
372 
564 
380 
442 
760 
240 
333 
483 
1,383 
407 
446 
243 
279 
139 
310 
355 
214 
3^2 

25o 

282 
408 

673 

675 
569 
472 

1,071 
625 
606 

14) 

1.634 
651 
913 
7U 

1.065 
728 
773 

1,053 
797 
974 

1,222 
529 
696 
966 

2.555 
838 
950 
549 
C80 
291 
656 
737 
448 
735 
574 
768 
5S5 
862 

1,295 

1.234 

1.017 

S92 

1,060 
623 
608 
140 

1,632 
640 
913 
711 

1,052 
728 
773 

1,063 
797 
974 

1,222 
529 
695 
966 

2,542 
838 
950 
548 
580 
291 
656 
737 
448 
735 
561 
768 
586 
862 

1.295 

1.234 

1.016 

892 

11 

2 

.... 

19 

4 
18 

5 
57 

5 
21 

3 
10 

7 
16 
22 

8 
18 

3 
10 

3 

221 

BloomiDflrton    •• 

ISu 

Bloomlngton,  vlllnge  .. 
Boscobel 

120 

"2 
6 

.... 
.... 

5 

17 

iioscobel     dtv    

280 

CassviUe  

HI 

CassTllle,  village  

170 

147 

Clifton  

3 

208 

Plllf^nhoro     .   .     

143 

FGnniniore •• 

.... 

.... 

148 

Fennlmore,  vlllnge  .... 
Glen    Haven    

ITO 

.... 

*.!'.'. 

175 

Jiarrlson      

174 

HnKPl    Oreen    

177 

Hazel  Green,   village.. 
Ftlckory   Grove  

"1 
'13' 

123 
140 

Jamestown     

....      3 

.,..       63 

162 

I^nncaster.    cltv    

408 

Liberty 

10 

15 

7 

3 

124 

j^jixia                         

191 

T.ittie    Grant    

1 

114 

Marion      

108 

Millvilie    

.             9 

1      11 

.            12 

54 

Mt     Hone    

131 

Mt    Ida  

137 

....|.... 

2 
14 

2 
14 

5 
12 

89 

Mnscodn,  vllln?:e   

North   Lancnslor   

Paris 

....I.... 

13  I.... 

107 
17 
161 

Patch  Grove   

Platteville    

123 

166 

Platteville,  city: 

ward  2 

1 

Total,  city... 4,438 
Potosi     

84 
7 

10 

6 

12 

14 

11 

7 

5 

3 

5 

28 

950 

*"  307 

109 
202 
185 
169 
178 
154 
163 
147 
90 
241 

728 
221 
483 
378 
535 
444 
1        331 
420 
311 

2:^9 

S32 

713 
226 
448 
377 
444 
405 
323 
398 
2S.S 
203 
467 

1.441 
450 
931 
755 
979 
849 
1        G54 
818 
f99 
442 
(i99 

1.441 
450 
931 
755 
970 
849 
654 
81S 
E97 
442 
999 

257 

Potosi,  village  

83 

Smelscr     

173 

Cuba    City,    villngp.... 

South    Lancaster   

Waterloo    

"9* 

151 
181 
167 

Watterstown 

WIngvllle     

"2' 

133 
173 

Montfort,    vlllnge    

Woodman    

124 
90 

Wvalusine    

174 

Total    

7.809 

19.820 

19.8  9 

39,629 

39.560 

64 

6 

- 

593 

7.496 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  coal  from  the  east.  A  canning  fac- 
tory can  be  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  A  limited  amount 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  can  be  sup- 
plied with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone.     A  large  two-story  stone 
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building  formerly  occupied  as  a  flour  and  feed  mill,  is  now 
empty.     No  cause  for  idleness  given. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country  and  the  land 
is  nearly  all  improved.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  rough.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  free  from  stone. 

BLUE  RIVER. 

Blue  River,  Grant  Co.  Population,  300.  A  small  vHlaffe  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
Ity.,  35  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  63  miles  from  Madison,  145  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  233  miles  from  Chlcasro.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank  and  3  general-  merchandise  stores,  graded  school, 
2  hotels,  a  physician,  blacksmith  shop,  meat  market,  barber  shop, 
lumber  yard,  etc. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjoining  country  A 
canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 
Help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  two- thirds 
of  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  The  soil  pro- 
duces good  crops. 

BOSCOBEL. 

Roscobel,  Grant  Co.  Population.  1.634.  An  incorporated  city  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  and  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  20  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  the  county 
seat,  70  miles  from  Madison,  152  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  237  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Freight  facilities  and 
passenger  service  good. 

The  city  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  has 
good  streets,  plenty  of  shade  trees,  cement  walks,  3  pubHc  parks, 
good  business  buildings  and  beautiful  residences.  Has  elec- 
tric   light    plant,    2    banks,    2    drug    stores,    1)    grocery    stores, 

2  hardware  stores,  4  dry  goods  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  4  hotels, 

3  boarding  houses,  5  physicians,  4  lawyers,  an  excellent  high  and 
graded  school  system  employing  13  teachers,  G  churches  repre- 
senting the  leading  religious  denominations.  In  manufacturing 
lines  there  are  2  wagon  shops,  a  cigar  factory,  glove  factory, 
flour  mill,  brewery,  rustic  chair  factory  and  cheese  factory.  A 
weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Good  location  for  wooden  ware 
factory. 

A  large  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied 
with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Clay,  sand,  stone,  timber  and  zinc  are 
the  natural  products.  There  are  no  idle  factories  or  workshops 
in  the  city  and  no  failures  in  that  line  have  ever  occurred  here. 
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The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  2/3  of 
the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  about  one-third  rough  and  a  small  per  cent  swampy. 


CASSVILLE. 

Cassville,  Grant  Co.  Population,  913.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  17  miles  southwest  of  Lancaster.  28  miles 
from  Dnbuque,  86  miles  from  La  Crosse  and  213  miles  from  Chlcagro.  Adams  Ex- 
press. Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

Has  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  grocery,  2  hard- 
ware, and  4  dry  goods  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  2  millinery 
stores,  3  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  4 
churches,  good  high  school  employing  8  teachers,  2  blacksmith 
shops,  3  cigar  shops,  a  canning  factory,  brewery,  2  meat  markets, 
a  planing  mill,  2  harness  shops,  brick  yard,  2  stone  quarries  and 
a  livery  and  feed  stable.     Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

There  is  one  canning  factory  here  now  doing  a  profitable 
business.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand  stone, 
timber,  iron,  zinc  and  lead.  Any  amount  of  help  can  be  secured 
in  the  village  and  vicinity.  A  sash  and  door  factory,  a  wagon 
factory  or  foundry  would  be  acceptable  to  the  village. 

In  the  adjacent  country  all  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising, 
is  improved. 


FENNIMORE. 

Fennlmore,  Grant  Co.  Population,  1,053.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  In  Fennlmore  township,  76  miles  from  Madison,  168  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  243  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

Has  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  1  grocery 
store,  3  hardware  stores,  3  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hotels, 
3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  high  and  graded  schools  employing  10 
teachers,  has  6  churches,  2  creameries,  flouring  mill,  meat  mar- 
kets, blacksmith  shops  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  to  work  the 
entire  year.  A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  perhaps  other  raw  material.  A  good  location  for 
a  canning  factory  or  tobacco  warehouse.  The  natural  products 
of  adjacent  country  are  clay,  sand,  timber  and  lead  ore. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  fine  farming  country  and  a  large  per 
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cent  of  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  village  brings  to  view  some  very  fine  scenery.  A 
narrow  gauge  railway  connects  Fennimore  and  Woodman,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 


GLEN  HAVEN 

Glen  Haven,  Grant  Co.  Population,  797.  An  unincorporated  Tillage  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  17  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chlen. 
37  miles  from  Dubuque,  and  222  miles  from  Chicago.  Adums  Express.  Telegraph 
and  telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  2  groceries,  1  hardware  and  2  dry  goods  stores,  2 
hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  1 
physician,  meat  market,  blacksmith  shop,  lumber  yard,  harness 
shop  and  a  wagon  shop. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  cut  from  the  timbers  along  the  river. 
A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 
Clay,  stone,  timber  and  lead  are  the  natural  products.  A  limited 
amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  farming- and  abount  50  per 
cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 


LANCASTER 

Lancaster,  Grant  Co.  Population,  2,565.  An  Incorporated  city  located  near 
the  center  of  Grant  county,  of  which  It  Is  the  county  seat,  and  on  the  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry.,  86  miles  from  Mndlson,  168  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  253  miles 
from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water,  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, is  connected  with  four  different  telephone  systems,  has  2 
banks,  2  drug  stores,  a  number  of  grocery  stores,  4  hardware 
stores,  1  department  store,  7  dry  goods  stores,  2  laundries,  4  ho- 
tels, an  excellent  high  and  graded  school  system  employing  14 
teachers,  churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  7  phy- 
sicians, 6  dentists,  11  lawyers.  Besides  the  usual  number  of 
shops,  etc.,  there  is  a  sash  and  door  factory,  planing  mill,  2  flour 
and  feed  mills,  2  cigar  factories  and  2  mining  exchanges.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

A  site  would  be  furnished  free  to  either  a  beet  sugar,  canning 

or  overall  factory.     Steam  power  is  used  and  wood  and  coal  are 

used  for  fuel.     Wood  can  be  obtained  on  the  local  market.     A 

canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  such  raw  materials  as  fruit 

37— L. 
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and  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  help  can  be  seemed  here.     Clay, 
sand,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  arc  the  natural  products. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  city,  suitable  ior 
crop  raising,  is  improved.  .  The  city  is  located  in  the  best  farming 
section  in  the  county  and  does  a  large  amount  of  business. 


LIVINGSTON. 

Livln^rston,  Grant  Co.  Population,  300.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the  C 
&  N.  VV.  Ry.,  15  mlleB  northeast  of  Lancoster,  41  miles  from  Galena,  111.,  09 
miles  from  Madison,  151  miles  from  Mihvaukee  and  236  from  Chicago.  American 
Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities.  Passenger  si'rvice 
fair. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  hardware  stores,  3  general  mer- 
chandise stores,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  graded  public  school 
employing  3  teachers,  churches,  2  physicians,  2  blacksmith  shops, 
meat  market  and  barber  shops.  There  are  several  lead  and  zinc 
mines  in  the  vicinity  and  the  village  can  be  supplied  with  sand, 
stone,  zinc  and  lead.  The  surrounding  country  is  the  very  best 
farming  land  and  is  all  improved. 


MONTFORT. 

Montfort,  Grant  Co.  Population,  5d9.  An  incorporated  village  on  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.,  In  Wingvllle  township,  20  miles  northeast  of  Lancaster,  the  county 
scat,  63  miles  from  Madison,  145  miles  from  Mil^yaukee  and  230  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service  fair. 

Has  2  banks,  1  drug  store,  2  groceries,  2  hardware  stores,  4 
general  merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  2  churches,  a  graded  public 
school  employing  7  teachers,  2  physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  4  blacksmith  shops,  grain  elevator,  2  coal  dealers,  3 
mining  exchanges,  1  restaurant,  1  millinery  store,  2  furniture 
stores,  2  meat  markets,  a  jewelry  and  stationery  store,  creamery 
and  lumber  yards.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The  vil- 
lage is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from 
Galena,  III.  A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruit, 
vegetables  and  corn.  Sand,  stone,  timber,  zinc,  lead  and  clay 
are  the  natural  products  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  brick 
yard.  There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  in  the  village  and  ad- 
jacent country. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  all  the  land 
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suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.    The  land  north  of  the  vil- 
lage is  rough,  but  the  remainder  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 

MUSCODA. 


Muscoda,  Grant  Co.  Population.  735.  An  incorporated  village  located  on  the 
Wisconsin  river  and  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry..  41  miles  northeast  of  Lancas- 
ter, 56  miles  from  Mndlson,  136  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  228  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. United  States  Express:.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Passenger  service  and 
shipping  facilities  good. 

Muscoda  is  a  very  pretty  little  village,  has  wide  macadamized 
streets,  cement  walks,  nice  shade  trees,  good  school  buildings, 
substantial  business  buildings  and  residences.  The  main  part 
of  the  town  is  about  one  mile  from  the  Wisconsin  river, 
which,  with  its  many  islands  covered  with  beautiful  foliage, 
and  a  line  of  wooded  hills  south  of  the  village,  affords  some  fine 
natural  scenery.    The  village  would  make  an  ideal  summer  resort. 

Has  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  2  furniture  stores,  drug  store, 
grocery  store,  2  hardware  stores,  3  general  merchandise  stores, 
2  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  graded  public  schools  employing  7 
teachers,  a  Catholic  parochial  school,  3  churches  of  the  leading  re- 
ligious denominations,  2  physicians,  1  lawyer,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. There  is  an  insulator  pin  and  bracket  factory,  furniture 
factory,  brewery,  a  brick  yard  3  miles  from  the  village  and  a  num- 
ber of  cheese  factories  here-  and  in  the  adjacent  country. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  as  there 
is  plenty  of  timber  in  the  adjacent  country.  This  would  be  a 
good  location  for  a  canning  factory  using  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. 
Factories  employing  labor  would  have  no  trouble  in  securing 
plenty  of  help  in  the  village  and  vicinity  The  population  is 
made  up  of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  furnishing  a  class  of 
laborers  steady  and  reliable.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  to- 
bacco warehouse. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  is  nearly  all 
improved.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  produces  abundant 
crops. 

PATCH  GROVE. 

Patch  Grove,  Grant  Co.  Population,  350.  A  small  inland  village  In  Patch 
Grove  township,  7  miles  from  Bridgeport  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  the  near- 
est shipping  point.  Has  telephone  connections,  stage  daily  to  Bridgeport. 
Lancaster  and  Bloomington. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  grocery  and 
hardware  store,   2   general   merchandise   stores,   a   hotel,   good 
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graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  harness  shop,  wagon  shop,  cream- 
ery, blacksmith  shop,  meat  market,  etc. 

New  manufacturing  industries  locating  here  would  be  fur- 
nished site  for  building,  and  have  no  trouble  in  securing  plenty 
of  help.  Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used.  Wood  is  used  for 
fuel  and  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  would  welcome 
a  canning  factory  and  the  adjacent  country  would  furnish  a  sup- 
ply of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  plenty  of  clay,  sand,  tim- 
ber and  stone  in  the  country.  There  are  some  good  business 
openings  in  this  village  that  will  bear  investigation.  A  new 
hotel  is  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  first  class  agricultural  section 
and  all  of  the  land  is  improved.  All  of  the  land  near  the  village 
is  level  and  free  from  stone. 

PLATTEVILLE. 

Plattevllle,  Grant  Co.  I'opulatlon,  4,43».  An  Incorporated  city,  located  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Rys., 
22  miles  from  Galena,  111.,  88  miles  from  Madison,  170  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  255  miles  from  Chicago.  American  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph 
and  telephone.  Good  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Four 
passenger  trains  daily  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  six  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 

Is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  15  grocery 
stores,  4  hardware  stores,  3  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  3  cloth- 
ing and  2  shoe  stores,  1  general  store,  4  hotels  with  total  capacity 
for  100  guests,  7  physicians,  8  lawyers,  the  very  best  educational 
advantages,  20  teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools,  has  a  state 
normal  school  and  2  German  Lutheran  parochial  schools,  11 
churches  representing  all  the  leading  denpminations.  Has  a  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop,  a  large  creamery,  feed  mill,  carriage,  plow 
and  wagon  factories,  4  cigar  factories  and  a  brewery.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Lead  and  zinc  mining  are 
the  principal  industries. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  shipped  in 
from  Illinois.  The  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  stone, 
zinc,  lead  and  iron  sulphur  for  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  a  splen- 
did opening  here  for  a  sulphuric  acid  plant.  There  might  be 
some  difficulty  encountered  in  securing  help  in  the  city.  There 
have  been  a  few  failures  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  city 
caused  by  conditions  for  which  the  city  or  location  was  not  re- 
sponsible. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone.     The  city  is  in  the 
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center  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  country  and  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  zinc  smelter,  brick 
yard  and  tiling  and  concrete  factory.  More  hotels  are  needed; 
also  a  zinc  ore  dealer. 

POTOSI. 

Potosl,  Grant  Co.  Population,  450.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the  Mlsalsslppl 
river  and  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  14  miles  from  Dubuque,  40  miles  from  Prairie 
du  Chien,  99  miles  from  La  Crosse  and  199  miles  from  Chicago.  Adams  Bxpress. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    First  class  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  grocery  store,  hardware  store,  2  gen- 
eral merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  a  physician,  high  and  graded 
school  employing  G  teachers.  Congregational  and  Catholic 
churches,  furniture  store,  2  millinery  stores,  a  harness  shop,  2 
blacksmith  shops,  a  brewery,  a  restaurant,  and  a  livery  stable. 

A  canning  factory  could  be  supplied  with  fruit,  vegetables 
and  fish.  Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  for  manufactur- 
ing. Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity. 
No  help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  farming  and  nearly  all  the 
land  is  improved.  Heavy  clay  soil,  rough  along  the  river,  some 
swampy  along  the  river.  The  village  is  a  mining  town  and  a 
large  mine  is  in  operation  in  the  village. 


PRESTON. 

Preston,  Grant  Co.  Population,  60.  A  station  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  14  miles 
northeast  of  Lancaster,  the  county  seat,  and  4  miles  from  Montfort,  the  near- 
est  banlcing  point,  72  miles  from  Madison,  154  from  Milwaukee  and  889  miles 
from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facil- 
ities and  passenger  service  good. 

Has  one  general  store.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  fine 
farming  section  and  abundant  crops  are  produced.  Wood  for 
fuel  is  obtained  from  the  farmers  near  by.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  there  is  plenty  of  clay,  sand, 
stone,  timber  and  lead  in  the  vicinity. 


GREEN  COUNTY. 

Green  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Illinoisr-Wisconsin  boundary  line.  It  has  an  area 
or  576  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  22,390. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Swiss 
constituting  the  larger  number,  with  Germans  second  in  num- 
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ber.  The  farm  acreage  in  1905  was  339,714  acres,  which  is 
all  th-e  tillable  land  in  the  county.  Of  this  amount  271,721 
acres  were  improved  land.  The  value  of  the  farms  in  1905 
including  improvements  was  $20,138,624,  as  compared  with 
$13,156,860,  in  1890,  a  gain  of  $6,981,764  or  53  per  cent  in  15 
years.  The  surface  of  the  county  in  the  western  part  is  rough 
and  hilly,  while  that  of  the  eastern  section  is  more  of  the  roll- 
ing, regular  type.  In  the  eastern  and  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  The  central  and  southern 
part  is  a  prairie  soil.  The  western  and  remaining  portions 
of  the  county  are  a  light  variety  of  clayey  loam.  An  excellent 
drainage  system  is  acorded  by  a  net-work  of  small  streams. 
There  is  very  little  humus  soil,  the  only  traces  of  it  being  found 
in  a  few  places  near  the  eastern  and  northern  boundaries. 
Green  county  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the 
state.  The  principal  crops  of  the  county  and  the  acreage  -de- 
voted to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
lu  1890. 

Acreai^e 
In  1905. 

44,832 
1,180 
4,011 

52,399 
;           56.516 

S7.995 

7,283 

3,023 

56,120 

7^.000 

Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye  ... 
Corn  . 
Hay    .. 


Green  county'  is  the  premier  dairy  county  in  the  state  and 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  There  are  201 
cheese  factories  and  4  creameries  located  within  its  boun- 
daries. There  is  also  some  lead  and  zinc  mining  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county.  The  range  of  prices  for  improved  farm 
property  is  from  $40  to  $120  per  acre.  Monroe  is  the  county 
seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  statistics  of 
the  different  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  county  for  1905 : 
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GRE3N  COUNTY. 


1 

AooKEOATB  Popu- 
lation. 

CoiiOB. 

Towns,  Citibs  and 

VlLLAOflfl. 

• 
0 

1 

i 

5 

Id 

i 

S 

i 

6 

Adnms   

133 
142 
219 
196 
1         84 
491 
262 
83 
270 
140 
184 
288 
177 
162 
1,118 
14* 
161 
123 
186 
219 
172 
142 
169 

466 
848 
S96 
460 
1        163 
783 
697 
161 
648 
332 
420- 
634 
612 
618 
1,962 
394 
815 
408 
348 
488_ 
436 
418 
493 

344 

314 
426 
410 
133 
884 
627 
126 
646 
264 
386 
664 
879 
404 
2,307 
317 
294 
277 
307 
441 
350 
312 
414 

810 
662 
822 
870 
286 

1,667 

1,124 
JJ77 

1.189 
696 
805 

1,188 
891 
922 

4,269 
711 
609 
685 
665 
929 

im 

'    7S0 
907 

810 
662 

817 
870 

2r6 

1,663 

1,124 
2T7 

1,189 
695 
805 

1,187 
891 
921 

4,269 
711 
609 
685 
655 
929 
786 
730 
907 

2 

181 

Albnnv    

156 

Albany,  Tillage  

Brooklyn 

6 

18 
6 
6 
40 
22 
5 

112 
181 

Brooklyn,  village  

Brodhead.  city* 

¥i 

4 

23J 

Cadiz    

234 

Bi'owntowD,   village   . . 

43 

Clarno 

196 

1 
.... 

4 

7 
9 
4 
6 
82 
4 
6 
1 
9 
9 
6 
3 

156 

Kxeter 

165 

Jefferson  

237 

Jordan   •• 

117 

Monroe    

171 

Monroe,  city*  

740 

Mount  Pleasant   

122 

Mbntlcello,  village  .... 
Kgx7  Giants  

9> 

170 

New  Glariis,  village  .. 
Snrlnsr  Grove  

140 

211 

Kvlvester    

142 

Washington   •  •  • 

190 

York    

.... 

-- 

163 

Total    

5.^ 

1 

11,675 

10,715 

22,290 

22,378 



1  ^?. 

255 

4,21a 

1 

_ 

_ 

_.  1 

♦Wards  not  given. 


ALBANY. 


Albany,  Green 'Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  SZ2  Inhabitants,  located  on 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  150  miles  from  Chicago,  25  miles  from  Janesville  and 
99  miles  from  Milwaukee.  United  States  Express.  Teiegnaph  and  telephone. 
Has  good  freight  facilities.,  four  passenger  trains  daily. 

Coal  for  fuel  is  shipped  from  Illinois.  An  abundance  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  sand,  stone  and  clay  can  be  supplied.  A  canning  fac- 
tory is  the  most  desirable  industry  for  this  place.  The  village  is 
supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  5  gro- 
ceries, 1  hardware,  3  dry  goods  stores,  2  restaurants,  2  millinery 
stores,  2  cigar  factories,  2  machine  shops,  1  linen  mill,  1  hotel,  a 
high  school  and  five  physicians.  It  has  no  lawyer.  A  first 
class  hotel  would  do  a  good  business  here.  The  village  has  a  fine 
park  and  can  be  made  a  summer  resort,  having  a  beautiful  lake 
and  stream  of  water  near  by. 

Nearly  all  the  land  surrounding  the  village  is  improved,  and 
mostly  level  and  just  sandy  enough  to  keep  the  soil  loose.  The 
principal  occupations  of  the  farmers  are  dairying,  stock  raising 
and  tobacco  growing. 
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BRODHEAD. 

Brddhead,  Green  Co.,  is  a  city  of  1,067  population,  located  on  the  C,  M.  A 
St.  P.  Ry.,  143  miles  from  Chicago,  18  miles  from  Janesyille  and  82  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Has  four  pas- 
senger trains  dally.    Good  facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 

.The  city  is  supplied  with  electric  light,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores, 
3  grcKeries,  2  hardware  stores,  6  dry  goods  stores,  a  laundry,  3 
hotels,  2  newspapers,  a  creamery,  a  machine  shop,  8  physicians, 
2  lawyers,  a  high  school  employing  12  teachers,  cement  walks, 
shady,  well  kept  streets,  a  library,  park,  and  small  lake,  3  miles 
from  the  city.  Such  raw  materials  as  sand,  stone,  clay,  fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  procured  in*  the  vicinity  and  some 
inducements  would  be  offered  for  an  establishment  that  can 
utilize  the  materials.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  here.  A  can- 
ning or  other  light  manufacturing  establishment  is  best  suited 
for  the  place. 

The  soil  is  of  the  best  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  improved.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are 
the  leading  occupations  of  the  farmers.  There  is  some  sandy 
land  in  the  vicinity. 

BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn,  Green  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  286  people.  located  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  123  miles  from  Chicago,  15  miles  from  Madison,  and  90  miles 
from  Jnnesville.  American  Express,  lias  six  passenger  trains  dally.  Ex- 
cellent facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  3  grocories,  1  hardware, 
1  general  store,  a  chair  factory,  1  creamery,  a  tobacco  ware- 
house, 1  elevator,  1  hotel,  1  physician  and  a  graded  school. 
To  make  the  chair  factory  a  success  more  capital  is  needed. 

Wood  secured  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  from 
Illinois  are  the  fuels  used.  Vegetables  and  tobacco  are  about 
the.  only  raw  materials  that  can  be  supplied. 

Nearly  all  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farming 
purposes,  mostly  improved,  slightly  rolling,  little  stony  or 
marshy  and  very  fertile.  Tobacco  growing  and  stock  raising 
are  the  chief  occupations. 

BROWNTOWN. 

Browntown,  Greon  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  yillage  having  a  population  of  877, 
located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  167  miles  from  Chicago,  48  miles  from  Janes- 
ville.  and  106  miles  from  Milwaukee.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and 
teleplione.  Has  four  passoiip'r  trains  dally.  Good  facilities  for  receipt  and 
shipment  of  freight.     Illinuis  Central  Ry.,  one-half  mile  from  village. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  3  groceries, 
1  hardware,  2  dry  goods  stores,  a  bakery  and  restaurant,  a  cream- 
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ery,  grist  mill,  2  hotels,  a  graded  school  and  1  physician.  Coal 
is  shipped  from  Illmois.  Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay, 
sand  and  peat  can  be  obtained  from  near  the  village.  Any  small 
manufacturing  concern  employing  from  thirty  to  forty  people  is 
best  adapted  to  this  place. 

The  surrounding  country  is  an  excellent  farming  district, 
nearly  all  being  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  level, 
free  from  sand,  stone  and  marshes.  Dairying  is  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  farmers. 


DAYTON. 

Dayton,  Green  Co.,  Is  nn  unincorporated  village  of  about  900  people,  located 
on  the  Sugar  river,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Illinois  Central  Ry. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  1  grocery,  2  dry  goods  stores,  1 
hotel  and  a  graded  school.  Clay,  lead  and  vegetables  are  raw  ma- 
terials that  can  be  supplied,  and  a  limited  amount  of  help  pro- 
cured. 

The  soil  of  the  farms  surrounding  the  village  is  fertile  and 
nearly  all  improved. 


MARTINTOWN. 

Martlntnwn,  Groen  Co.,  Is  nn  unincorporated  village  of  about  200  population 
on  the  Illluols  Central  Ky.,  20  miles  from  Preeport,  70  miles  from  Galena,  88 
miles  from  Dubuque  and  134  miles  from  Chicago.  Has  2  passenger  trains  dally. 
Amerlcnu  Kxpress.     Facii.tles  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight  good. 

Such  raw  material  as  vegetables,  sand,  clay  and  stone  can 
be  supplied.  About  5  acres  of  land  near  the  depot  can  be 
had  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Al^out  50  laborers,  25  men 
and  25  young  persons,  can  be  secured.  The  village  has  some 
undeveloped  water  power.  It  is  supplied  with  one  grocery  store, 
a  creamery,  a  blacksmith  shoj),  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  a 
lime  kiln. 

About  one-half  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  hilly 
and  about  one-half  improved.  Near  the  bluffs  the  land  is 
stony,  but  little  sandy  and  no  swamps.  The  improved  land  is 
very  fertile  and  all  is  suitable  for  general  farming  or  stock 
raising. 
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MONROE. 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Is  a  city  having  4,269  inhabitants.  Is  located  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  and  the  Illinois  Central  JEty.,  83  miles  from  Janesville,  139  miles 
from  Chicago,  97  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  25  miles  from  Freeport.  Has  8  pass- 
enger trains  daily.  Both  United  states  and  American  Express.  Excellent 
freight  facilities. 

The  city  has  a  gas  plant,   an  electric   light  plant,   3   banks, 

3  drug  stores,  7  groceries,  4  hardware,  4  dry  goods  stores,  2 
laundries,  a  condensed  milk  factory,  2  carriage  factories,  a 
brewery,  3  newspaper  establishments,  a  planing  mill,  a  glove  fac- 
tory, an  excellent  public  school  system,  10  physicians,  9  lawyers,  a 
public  park,  excellent  streets,  well  supplied  with  shade  trees, 

4  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses.  Cement  and  tile  works  are 
desired. 

Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied. 
There  are  good  prospects  near  the  city  for  zinc  ore.  About  150 
laborers  can  be  procured.  Coal  shipped  from  Illinois  and  wood 
are  used  as  fuel.  This  city  is  a  first  class  location  for  a  cold 
storage  plant.  There  is  a  factory  building  formerly  used  for  a 
glove  factory  that  can  be  secured  reasonably  cheap.  The  firm 
which  ran  the  factory  closed  it  up  on  account  of  lack  of  capital. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  nearly  all  improved,  free  from  stone,  swamps 
and  sand,  and  nearly  level.  Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  farmers.  Zinc  and  lead  mining  is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 


NEW  GbARUS. 

New  GlaniR,  Green  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  655  inhabitants,  located 
on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  142  miles  from  Chicago,  17  miles  from  Janesville 
and  81  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  United  States  Express. 
Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 

The  village  has  an  electric  light  plant,  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  4 
groceries,  2  hardware  stores,  1  general  store,  a  brewery,  3  black- 
smith shops,  2  furniture  stores,  a  cheese  factory,  2  hotels,  1 
boarding  house,  a  public  school,  employing  5  teachers,  and  1 
physician. 

Such  raw  material  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat,  timber,  lead, 
fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied.  A  condensed  milk  factory 
would  be  a  most  suitable  enterprise  for  the  place.  From  fifty  to 
seventy-five  persons  can  be  procured  to  work  in  a  factory. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country 
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suitable  for  farming  is  improved,  more  or  less  rolling,  but  the 
soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam.  Dairying  is  the  leading  occupation 
of  the  farmers. 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Green  Lake  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state,  a  little  southwest  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  area  is  3G4 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  15,838,  a  slight  gain 
over  the  census  of  1900.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  is 
of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  Germans  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  The  farm  area  in  1905  was  200,474  acres,  or 
practically  all  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  county.  Of  this  area 
117,639  acres  are  improved  land.  The  value  of  these  farms,  in 
eluding  improvements  in  1905,  was  $10,609,375  as  against  $6,102,- 
720  in  1890.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  somewhat  broken  and 
contains  isolated  hills  or  knobs  of  rocks  which  rise  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  surface  is  largely  covered  with  glacial 
drift  which  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  composition.  Cover- 
in^^  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  county  the  soil  is  a 
light  and  easily  worked  sandy  loam,-  which  is  pre-eminently  a  po- 
tato soil.  The  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  county  is  a  prairie 
loam,  light  and  open  in  texture.  The  foundation  and  structure 
of  this  soil  give  it  a  most  excellent  drainage  which  contributes 
to  its  exceptional  native  fertility.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
courlty  is  a  light  variety  of  clayey  loams.  Several  irregular  areas 
of  humus  soil,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  the 
western  part.  The  chief  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each 
in  1890  and  1905  were  approximately  as  follows : 


I 

I     Acreage 
'      In  1890. 

I 


AcreajjG 
in  1905. 


Wheat    !  16.189 

Oats  i  19.343 

Barley    I  7,985 

Rye    6.409 

Corn  I  18.381 

Hay    I  31 ,  W9 


3,124 
32.395 
10,189 

6.039 
22, {55 
29,9^9 


Clover  seed  and  timothy  seed  are  also  important  crops.  There 
are  8  creameries  in  the  county.  The  price  for  good  unimproved 
.land  averages  $40  per  acre.     The  range  of  prices  for  improved 
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farm  land  is  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre.  The  village  of  Dartford 
is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and 
towns  of  the  county  for  1905  was  as  follows : 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 


1 
j 

1 

Aqgb 

Lli^UATB  ! 
LATION 

POPD' 

CoiiOR. 

p 

TOWKB,  CiTIBS  AND 
VlLLAGBS. 

• 

a 

i 

s 

1 

o 

§ 

Berlin    

163 

190 
250 
255 
lo€ 
191 

198 
140 
233 
176 
186 
193 
216 
149 
207 
341 
106 
112 

422 

369 
544 
E02 
335 
416 

613 
25A 
612 
367 
446 
3S0 
624 
387 
567 
670 
304 
344 

366 

424 
619 
649 
377 
462 

436 
273 
567 
358 
405 
407 
470 
372 
549 
7!» 
261 
242 
1 

778 

793 

1.163 

1,<61 

712 

878 

949 

627 

1.179 

725 

851 

787 

994 

759 

1.116 

1,425 

565 

586 

778 

7;c 

s 

7 
14 
22 

8 
20 

6 
16 
6 
7 
2 
9 

149 

Beilln.   city: 

wn  im1   1 • 

135 

ward   2 

1 .  t  h-j     *i 

204 

ward   3 

710 

527 

IplTS 

7S> 

S&l 

7S7 

753 

■  z' 

170 

ward  4 

111 

ward  5 

114 

Total,    city,    t4,63S 
Broolvlyii       

210 

Dartford,  village   

Green   Lake   

97 
192 

Kingston    

137 

Mackford   

198 

Markosan,  village  

Manchester    

134 

1 

Q 

ISl 
143 

Marquette    



Princeton     

I    Jltl    1 I           1          4 

1S4 

Princeton,    village    .... 
Seneca    

].4?o 

1 

2 

231 
119 
123 

St.  Marie  

1 

r 

Total     

3,401 

1 

7,956 

1 

7,882 
-     -     1 

15.838 

i 

15.835 

3    1 '      In-I   ' 

2,800 

1 

1      t 

1 

naiDA 

•Includes  total  In  Gn 

;en  Lah 

e  and 

Wausha 

ra  couE 

ties. 

n 

Cb 

D. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin.  Groon  Lake  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  city  of  4,638  Inhabitants,  4,507  of 
which  arc  in  Green  Lake  county  and  41  In  Waushara  county:  is  located  on  the 
Fox  river  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  97  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  182  miles 
from  Chicngo.  Has  three  passenger  trains  daily.  United  States  Exprt^ss. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Freight  accommodations  good. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plant,  a  central  heating  plant, 
electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  9  grocery  stores,  5 
hardware  stores,  4  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  bottling  works, 
brewery,  canning  and  pickling  establishment,  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers,  water  works,  whip  factory,  repair  shops,  1  broom 
and  wash-board  factory,  glove  and  apron  factory,  wagon  shops, 
flouring  mills,  butter  tub  factory,  and  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  mail  boxes,  gloves,  mittens,  wagons,  leather  goods,  fur 
coats,  shoes,  and  a  tannery,  and  a  granite  quarry  which  produces 
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some  of  the  best  granite  in  the  world.  There  are  5  hotels,  2 
boarding  houses,  a  public  library,  2  large  public  school  buildings, 
2  public  parks,  and  well  kept  streets  with  plenty  of  shade  trees. 
Seven  physicians  and  5  lawyers  are  located  here.  The  city  has 
one  idle  factory  building. 

Coal,  shipped  from  Milwaukee,  is  the  principal  fuel.  All  the 
water  power  available  is  developed.  Plenty  of  adult  help  can  be 
procured  and  such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand, 
peat,  granite,  lime,  and  iron  can  be  supplied.  Any  industry  that 
can  utilize  these  materials  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 

Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  improved,  soil 
very  fertile  and  free  from  stone. 


DARTFORD. 

Dartford.  Green  Lake  Co.  is  an  Incorporated  villaffe  of  687  inhabitants.  Is  the 
county  seat,  located  one  mile  from  Green  Lake  station  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 
175  miles  from  Chicaf^o,  90  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  27  miles  from  Fond  du 
Lac.  Has  four  passenger  trains  daily.  Facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of 
freight  fairly  good.    American  Esxpress. 

Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel,  coal  being  procured  from 
Milwaukee  and  wood  from  a  forest  2  miles  north  of  the  village. 
Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  peat  and  stone 
can  be  supplied  in  abundance.  A  30-horse  w^ater  power  can  be 
developed,  and  about  50  men,  100  women  and  100  young  persons 
can  be  secured  to  work  in  factories. 

An  electric  light  plant  could  be  maintained  here.  The  village  is 
already  supplied  with  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  5  groceries,  1  hard- 
ware, 2  dry  goods  stores,  1  printing  office,  1  harness  and  shoe 
store,  1  jewelry  store,  1  meat  market,  1  boat  factory,  which  also 
manufactures  gasoline  engines  and  does  repairing,  2  blacksmith 
shops,  1  wall-paper  and  paint  store,  a  creamery,  a  flouring  mill,  a 
lumber  yard,  coal  dealer,  6  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  3  physicians, 
2  lawyers  and  a  public  school  employing  6  teachers.  The  village 
is  a  very  popular  summer  resort  being  located  on  a  beautiful  lake 
10  miles  long  and  fmm  2  to  4  miles  wide.  It  has  well  kept 
streets,  with  an  abundance  of  shade  trees,  ponds  and  creeks  scat- 
tered here  and  there  throughout  the  village. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  about  three-fourths  being  improved.  Very  little 
of  it  is  stony,  some  swampy,  some  sandy,  but  all  level. 
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KINGSTON. 

Kingston,  Green  X^ake  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  250  inhabi- 
tants, eight- miles  from  railroad.  Markesan,  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  By.,  Is  the 
nearest  s.tation.  Is  88  miles  from  Milwaukee,  ITS  miles  from  Chicago.  Has  two 
passenger  trains  daily  at  Markesan.    U.  S.  E^zpress. 

This  village .  has  about  100  horse  water  power  that  can 
be  developed.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  vegetables,  fruit,  clay,  sand,  timber,  and  stone  can  be 
furnished.  About  125  laborers  can  be  procured.  The  village 
has  one  drug  store,  4  groceries,  1  hardware,  3  dry  goods  stores, 
2  fami  implement  establishments,  a  school  employing  2  teachers, 
1  hotel  and  1  physician.  . 

Most  of  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for 
farming,  three-fourths  of  which  is  improved.  The  soil  is  stony  in 
some  places,  sandy  in  others,  and  some  swampy  land  in  others. 


MARKESAN. 

Markesan,  Green  Lake  Co.  An  incorporated  village  of  787  inhabitants,  lo- 
cated on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  88  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  173  miles  from 
Chicago.  Has  two  passenger  trains  daily.  Freight  facilities  fairly  good.  TJ.  S. 
Express. 

There  is  no  undeveloped  water  power  at  this  place,  yet  there  is 
a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  purposes.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied.  A  glove,  mitten,  or 
fur  coat  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  town,  and  an  electric  light 
plant  could  very  profitably  be*  established  here.  The  village  is 
supplied  with  one  bank,  2  drug  stores,  2  groceries,  2  hardware 
stores,  3  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  2  furniture  stores,  2  agri- 
cultural implement  stores,  2  hotels,  1  boarding  house,  4  black- 
smith shops,  2  physicians,  2  lawyers,  and  a  public  school  em- 
ploying 7  teachers.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The 
place  is  a  good  location  for  a  department  store. 

All  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  level  and  suitable 
for  farming  purposes,  and  is  well  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey 
loam,  free  from  stone  and  marshes. 
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FOREST  SCENE  IN  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 


PRINCETON. 

Princeton,  Green  Lake  Co.,  Is  nn  Incorporated  village  of  1,425  inhabitants, 
located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  184  miles  from  Chicago  and  90  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee. Has  four  daily  passenger  trains.  Good  facilities  for  receipt  and  ship- 
ment of  freight.    American  Express. 

The  village  has  a  fine  water  power,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
developed.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel,  the  former  being 
shipped  from  Milwaukee.  Not  much  raw  material  of  any 
kind  can  be  supplied.  The  village  desires  a  glove  factory,  a 
hose  factory  and  a  laundry.  It  is  already  supplied  with  an  elec- 
tric light  plant,  a  telephone  system,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  4 
groceries,  4  hardwares,  8  dry  goods  stores,  implement  stores, 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  a  brewery,  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  4  hotels,  bottling  works,  flour  and  feed  mill,  overall  factory, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  a  high  school  employing  10  teachers,  4 
physicians,  and  2  lawyers.  The  village  is  a  well  laid-out  place, 
with  fine  shady  streets,  cement  sidewalks,  and  public  buildings. 
The  river  runs  through  the  village  and  Green  Lake  and  Lake 
Puckaway  are  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  good,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  improved.     It  is  rolling  and  somewhat  sandy. 
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IOWA  COUNTY. 

Iowa  county  is  located  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
stiatte.  The  area  is  763  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  22,971.  Over  one-third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign 
birth,  the  chief  nationalities  represented  being  Danes,  Nor- 
weg^ians  and  Germans.  The  county  occupies  a  high  rank  in 
agriculture.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  443,415  acres, 
of  which  280,597  acres  are  improved.  In  1890  the  farm  area 
was  431,560  acres,  of  which  272,777  acres  were  improved.  The 
value  of  the  farms  and  buildings  in  1905  was  $15,721,647,  as 
compared  with  $9,150,378  in  1890,  a  gain  of  $6,571,269.  Th« 
surface  in  the  northern,  eastern  and  south-western  parts  is 
rough  and  hilly.  The  remainder  of  the  county  consists  of 
ridge  land  which  is  gently  rolling.  The  soil  in  the  northern 
part  along  the  Wisconsin  river  is  a  light  and  open  sandy 
loam.  Covering  the  larger  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  a 
light  form  of  clayey  loam,  with  numerous  irregular  tracts  of 
very  fertile  prairie  loam,  which  increase  in  size  in  the  western 
part,  coverng  a  large  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  no 
swamps  or  lakes  in  the  county,  but  a  net-work  of  small 
streams  furnishes  an  excellent  drainage  system.  The  chief 
crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were 
as  follows:  ( 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
lu  1905. 


T 


Wheat 
Corn  . 
Oats  . 
Bjirley 
Rye  ., 
Hay     . 


5,623 

1,786 

42,387 

43.603 

61,347 

69,SS1 

656 

3.396 

3,246 

5.330 

50,971 

63,220 

The  county  possesses  a  very  large ,  and  wealthy  dairy  in- 
dustry, there  being  111  cheese  factories  and  11  creameries  in 
1905.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  are  numerous 
lead  and  zinc  mines.  While  there  is  very  little  unimproved 
land  in  the  county  except  that  in  connection  with  the  im- 
proved land,  the  sale  price  of  such  land  ranges  from  $20  to 
$35  per  acre.  The  price  of  improved  land  ranges  from  $40 
to   $100   per   acre.     Dodgeville   is   the   county   seat.     The   fol- 
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lowing  table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  different 
cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  county  for  1905. 

IOWA  COUNTY. 
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336 
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6 
6 
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74 

1 
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Total    

4.926 

11,872 

11,099 

22,971 

22,931 

20 

""1 

169 

4,64S 

•1  Cbinnmnn.  fl  Japanese. 


AVOCA. 

Avocn,  Iowa  (V).  INipiilntlon.  411.  An  lne<)riM>ratiHl  vlllagt^  on  tbe  C  M.  k 
St.  I».  lly.,  in  the  north-woHtt»rn  part  of  the  county,  i'l  nille«  from  l*mlr!e  du 
Chien,  50  nilles  from  MadlMon,  13^  milcK  from  Milwaukee  and  217  miles  from 
<'hlca)?o.  United  States  Express.  Tok'K'raph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  passenger  servlci*. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  cheap  fuel,  has  2  hard- 
ware and  3  general  merchandise  stores,  graded  school  employing 
6  teachers,  3  churches,  one  physician,  grist  mill,  cheese  box  fac- 
tory, meat  market,  blacksmith  shops,  etc.  Muscoda  is  the  near- 
est banking  point. 


38— L. 
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Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  adjacent  lands.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  furnished  for  canning.  Plenty  of  clay,  sand,  timber  and 
stone  handy  to  the  village.     Help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
About  50  per  cent  is  level  and  free  from  stone,  a  small  per 
cent  is  swampy  and  some  sandy.  Good  inducements  will  be 
offered  for  a  canning  factory. 


BARNEVELD. 

BarnevoUl,  Iowa  Co.  Population,  3S0.  An  unlnoorporated  village  on  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  in  Brigham  township,  15  miles  northeast  of  Dodgeville,  ai  miles  from 
Madison,  114  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  199  miles  from  Chicngro.  American  Ex- 
press.   Telegraph  and  telephone.    Fair  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  groceries, 
2  hardware  and  2  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hotel,  2  board- 
ing houses,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Congregational,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches,  furniture 
store,  jewelry  shop,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  meat  markets, 
and  a  feed  mill.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The  village 
needs  better  hotel  accommodations. 

A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  here.  Wood  is  used 
for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  This  is  a  fine  lo- 
cation for  a  brick  yard  and  there  is  plenty  of  cordwood  timber 
in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section  and  50  per  cent  of  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


COBB. 

Cobh,  Iowa  Co.  Population,  lioii.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the  O. 
&  N.  W.  By.,  In  Eden  township.  11  miles  west  of  Dodgevllle  and  5%  miles  from 
Montfort,  the  nearest  banking  point,  58  miles  from  Madison,  140  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  22o  miles  from  Chicago,  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone.   Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store.  2  hardware  stores, 
3  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  1  boarding  house, 
high  school  employing  (i  teachers,  Adventist,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches.  2  physicians,  a  creamery,  2  blacksmith 
and     wagon     shops,     harness     shop,     furniture     store,     lumber 
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yard  and  tailor  shop.     The  village  needs  a  first-class  hotel. 

Plenty  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  guarantees  cheap  fuel.  Help  can 
be  secured  in  the  village.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished 
for  canning.  The  natural  products  are  stone,  timber,  zinc 
and  lead. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suitable 
for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  The  country  is  practically  all  level 
and  free  from  stone.  Abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
duced. 

-  DODGEVILLE. 

DcMlgevIllo,  Iowa  Co.  ropulntloii,  2.152.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on  C  & 
N.  W.  Hy.,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Ky.,  In  the  center  of  Iowa  county,  of  which 
it  Is  the  Judicial  seat.  The  city  is  8  miles  northeast  of  Mineral  Point,  on  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  r.  Ry.,  47  miles  from  Madison,  120  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  214 
miles  from  Chicago.  American  Expres.s.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good 
freight  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  was  first  settled  in  1826,  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1889.  It  is  supplied  with  water  works,  electric  lights,  3  banks, 
2  drug  stores,  2  grocery  stores,  3  hardware  stores,  8  general 
merchandise  stores,  2  clothing  stores,  excellent  public  schools 
employing  20  teachers,  Babtist,  Catholic,  Congregational, 
Evangelical,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  4  physic- 
ians, 5  lawyers,  2  hotels,  4  boarding  houses,  an  opera  house, 
flour  mill  1  laundry,  furniture  store,  canning  factory,  wagon 
and  carriage  factory,  creamiery,  buttertub  factory,  blacksmith 
shops,  meat  markets,  3  jewelers,  3  milliners,  marble  shops,  etc. 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  stone,  timber,  zinc  and 
lead.     Some  help  could  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

There  are  a  number  of  zinc  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Steam  power  is  used  for  manufacturing  and  wood  and  coal  are 
used  for  fuel. 

The  city  is  located  in  a  good  farming  section  and  all  the 
land  is  improved.  Grain,  live  stock,  produce  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  shipped. 
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IIOr.LENDALE. 

Ilollouaalo,  Iowa  Co.  Population,  300.  An  uiilnoopporated  village  an  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Jly.,  In  Moscow  township,  13  miloH  southeast  of  Dodgcville,  80 
mlle«  from  Madinon,  140  milea  from  Milwaukee,  63  mlleH  from  Freeport  and  227 
miles  from  Chicago.  American  Kxpre.«*s.  TeleffrapU  and  telephone.  Shipping 
facilities  fair.    Two  passeui^er  trains  daily. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  hardware 
stores,  5  general  merchandise  stores,  furniture  store,  1  hotel, 
graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a  physician,  harness  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  meat 
markets,  creamery,  grist  mill,  etc.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published. 

There  is  a  good  location  here  for  a  pottery.  Coal  and  wood 
are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country 
and  coal  from  Freeport  or  Chicago.  A  limited  amount  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  dairying  country  and  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  all  improved.  Potters  clay  is  the 
principal  natural  product. 

MIFFLIN. 

Mitllin.  Iowa  Co.  ropiilation.  2f)0.  A  small  unincorporated  village  In  the 
soutliwestern  part  of  the  county,  18  miles  from  l)od;,'eville,  the  county  scat,  and 
:i»2  mileu  from  Uewey,  the  nearewt  railroad  stati(»n  and  hanking;  point. 

Has  telephone  eouneetions,  2  j^Mieral  nierehandise  stores, 
graded  seh(K)l  employing  2  teiiehei-K,  2  blaeksmith  shops,  1  hotel, 
wagon  maker  and  cluH^se  faetory. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  here  where  at  one  time  was  a 
flour  mill.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent 
country.  Enough  fruit  and  vegetables  are  produced  to  sup- 
l)ly  a  canning  factory,  Stone,  sand  and  zinc  ore  are  the  na- 
tural products.  This  is  a  mining  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
mining  country.  The  village  needs  a  good  hotel  to  accom- 
modate the  miners. 


MINKRAL  POINT. 

:^IliuMnl  INiint.  Iowa  Co.  I»(»pulation.  3.252.  An  incorporated  city  locate<l  in 
the  soulliern  part  of  the  county  on  the  (,'.,  M.  &  St.  P..  and  M.  P.  &  N.  Rys., 
s  iiiih's  south  of  DodffMville,  tli(»  county  seat,  Ctii  miles  from  Madison,  152  miles 
from  .Milwaukee  jnui  mi  miles  from  ChicMjro.  United  States  Kxpress.  Telegraph 
:iii(l  telepljone.     Sliipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  ])lant,  2  banks,  3  drug 
stores,  7  groceries.  1  hardware,  I  dry  goods  and  2  clothing 
stores,  i)ul)lic   and   denominational   schools.   Catholic,   Episco- 
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pal  and  rriinitivc  Methodist  churches,  3  hotels,  5  physicians. 
7  lawyers,  1  laundry,  3  restaurants,  4  blacksmith  shops,  a 
large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  a  creamery,  a  brewery  and  two  feed  mills.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published. 

There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  supplied  for  canning. 
The  natural  products  are  sand,  stone,  zinc,  lead  and  sulphur. 
There  is  a  fine  opening  here  for  the  manufacture  of  metalic  zinc. 

The  surrounding  country  is  hilly  but  the  land  is  all  im- 
proved. The  soil  contains  large  deposits  of  dry  bone  and 
black  jack,  and  the  shipments  comprise  live  stock,  farm  produce, 
beer,  zinc  and  lead. 


REWEY. 

Uewoy,  Idwn  Co.  Populntlon,  335.  An  lii<-or|Mirat»Ml  villii/rf*  on  the  i\  ft  N. 
W.  Uy.,  In  MilHin  township,  22  nillos  southwest  of  DoOffovllIo,  :ff  miles  from 
Oalenu.  III..  73  nillex  from  Minllson.  155  niih'H  from  Mihvunkr(>  mid  240  niilrs 
from  (liicaKO.  American  Kxprcss.  Tfh'g'raph  and  tideplione.  Shipidng  fnclU- 
tle«  and  pa(t.senK(>r  Kt*rvl<-e  fair. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  hardware  store,  3  general  merchan- 
di.se  stores,  a  high  school  employing  5  teachers,  Methcxlist,  Epis- 
copal and  Primitive  Methodist  churches,  one  physician,  a  fur- 
niture store,  restaurant,  cheese  factory,  blacksmith  shop,  meat 
market,  lumber  yard  etc. 

\'egetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  purposes.  The  na- 
tural products  are  zinc  and  lead  in  large  quantities. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about 
85  per  cent. of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


RIDGEWAV. 

Uidjceway.  Iowa  Co.  An  Incorporated  vlllajfe  of  368  inlinbltants.  lo<a»ed 
on  the  (',  &  N.  W.  Fly.,  In  lUdueway  township.  10  mll(>s  northeast  of  Dodj^eviile. 
the  connty  m*nt  and  nearest  Imnklnj;  point,  38  miles  from  Madison,  120  miles 
from  Mllwankee  and  205  miles  from  (Mileasro.  American  Kxpress.  Telegraph 
and  telephone.    Shipping  facilltloR  and  passenger  service  fair. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  st^rc,  2  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  4  general  merchandise  stores,  2 
hotels,  4  boarding  houses,  graded  .school  employing  3  teachers. 
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2  churches,  one  physician,  meat  market,  blacksmith  shop,  shoe 
shop  and  feed  mill. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  in 
the  village  and  coal  at  Milwaukee.  Vegetables  can  be  furnished 
for  ciinning  purposes  and  special  inducement  would  be  offered 
for  a  factory.     Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured. 

About  one  half  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land  is  rough  but  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  good  crops  are  produced. 


.^-  ....  ..    .  - 

IRON  COUNTY. 

Iron  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  on  the 
Michigan-Wisconsin  boundary  line.  It  has  an  area  of  786 
square  miles.  The  population  is  1905  was  G,o59.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  the  chief  nationalities 
represented  being  Finns,  Italians  and  Canadians.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  county  is  mining.  There  is  as  yet  very  little  agri- 
culture. The  total  farm  area  in  19()o  was  but  15,921  acres,  or 
but  a  little  over  3%  of  the  total  area  of  the  county.  Only  4,(519 
acres  are  improved  land.  The  vakie  of  these  farms  in  1905,  in- 
cluding improvements,  was  $230,240.  There  was  practically  no 
farming  prior  to  1890.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
oats  and  hay  of  which  a  large  crop  is  yielded  to  the  acre.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  very  broken  and  hilly  on  account  of  the 
Penokee  iron  range  which  passes  through  the  northern  part  and 
the  accumulations  of  glacial  drift  which  are  found  in  the  south- 
eastern portion.  The  county  is  traversed  by  several  short  and 
very  rapid  streams  in  the  northwestern  part  and  is  dotted  with 
small  lakes  in  the  southeastern  portion.  The  soils  in  the  north- 
ern part  along  Lake  Michigan  are  heavy  clays.  The  major 
portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  county  is  a  loamy  clay  of  the 
medium  variety  and  very  fertile,  excellent  both  for  general  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  The  soils  of  the  southern  portion  are  light 
clayey  loams  and  are  in  places  quite  stony.  Some  of  these  sec- 
tions in  the  southwestern  part  are  covered  with  heavy  accumu- 
lations of  sand  and  gravel,  making  a  soil  of  comparatively  low 
fertility.     The  price  of  unimproved  land  averages  about  $5  per 
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LOADING  IRON  ORB  ON  CAR>;. 
SHAFT  HOUSE,  IRON  MINK,   GOGEBIC  RANGE. 
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acre.  For  improved  farm  lands  the  price  ranges  from  $25  to 
$46  per  acre.  Hurley  is  the  county  seat  and  largest  city.  The 
population  of  the  local  political  divisions  for  1905  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


IRON  COUNTY. 


*^ni 


OtTXn  AMD 
ILLAAM. 


Aiiderion 
Knight  ... 
Montreal 
dazon  .... 
Vangbu    . . 

Total 


46 
297 
900 

187 
672 


AOOSBOATI   Peru- 
LATIOir. 


i 


261 
657 
640 
887 
1.877 


I 


118 
487 


276 
1,493 


1,262  I 


'a 
3 


274 
1.144 
1,108 

66n 
8,870  . 


COLOB. 


m 

1.144 

1.18 

663 

8.870 


8.722  I    2,827  J    6,&.9  '|    6,o60 


I        I 


)     14 


8 


2g0 
1V7 
TBS 


I.GSZ 


GILE. 


Glle.  Iron  Co.,  U  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  450  pupulatlon.  located  on 
the  Wlaconaln  Ontral  and  the  (?.  &  N.  W.  rnllroniU,  4»  in  I  lea  from  Aah  land, 
166  mllea  from  Wauaau,  8»  ml  lea  from  Oreen  Hay,  887  mllen  from  (nifcago  and 
a02  mllea  from  Milwaukee.  National  and  Amcrlnin  Kxprcaa.  I'aa  enger  and 
freight  faclUtlea  good. 

The  village  has  some  undeveloped  water  power  and  plenty  of 
land  near  the  depot  suitable  for  manufacturing  or  business  pur- 
poses. Such  raw  materials  as  sand,  stone,  iron  and  timber  can 
be  supplied,  and  any  industry  which  can  utilize  these  materials 
is  l)cst  suited  for  the  place.  A  pai)cr  or  1k>x  factory  is  desired. 
Plenty  of  laborers  can  be  procured. 

The  village  was  formerly  a  sawrmill  town  but  when  the  sup- 
ply of  white  pine  became  exhausted,  the  mills  moved  away.  The 
inhabitants  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  cultivating  tlie 
.soil.  There  is  one  grocery  and  one  hardware  store.  2  physicians, 
and  2  boarding  houses  but  no  hotel.  The  village  is  located  near 
a  beautiful  lake  on  a  stream  of  water,  and  can  be  made  a  summer 
resort. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farming 
punx)scs,  but  little  of  which  is  improved. 
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IIURLEV. 

Hurley,  Iron  (.*o.,  is  nn  uiiiuoorpornted  villnpo  of  about  3,000  iiihabitantH.  lo- 
cated on  the*  C.  A  N.  W.  ntul  the  WIxcouhIu  (Vntral  rallrond«,  385  inlIeK  from 
ChlcJigo,  30O  mlteR  from  Mllwnukeo,  2!7  iniloH  from  OMhkosh  and  39  miles  from 
AMhhind.  National  and  American  Kxpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Has  16 
trains  dally  catryiu©  passengers,  and  excellent  frelffht  facltltles. 

Plenty  of  land  can  be  procured  here  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  a  splendid  water  power  can  be  developed  for  almost 
any  new  industry.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Ashland,  ;J9  miles 
away.  Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  iron,  tim- 
ber and  stone  can  be  supplied,  and  any  industry  utilizing  these 
can  be  supported. 


FIFTBEX  YDAUS  SHOWS  A  BARN   LIKE  THIS. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  an  excel- 
lent system  of  water  works,  a  bank,  good  schools,  :J  hotels, 
3  general  stores,  5  groceries*  2  hardwares,  3  drug  and  jewelry 
stores,  4  physicians,  5  lawyers,  1  laundry,  bottling  works,  4  meat 
markets,  4  dress  making  establishments,  1  foundry.  1  milliner, 
3  confectionery  establishments,  I  cigar  factory,  2  furniture  stores, 
1  livery  stable,  2  newspapers,  2  wall  paper  and  paint  shops,  1 
lumber  mill,  2  barbers,  2  bakeries,  2  dentists,  and  1  photographer. 

As  yet  the  surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted  to  the  min- 
ing of  iron. 
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MONTREAL. 

Montreal,  lorn  Co.,  \»  nn  unincorporated  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  lo* 
eat«Ml  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads,  5  miles  from 
Hurley,  380  miles  from  Chicago,  306  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  222  miles  from 
Oshkosb.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  and  passenger  accommoda- 
tions.   National  and  United  States  Express. 

Plenty  of  land  can  be  had  for  manufacturing  or  business  pur- 
poses. No  raw  material  can  be  supplied  unless  it  is  shipped  in. 
Coal  is  shipped  from  Ashland.  The  village  has  a  good  supply 
of  water  for  household  purposes,  but  none  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  There  is  1  drug  store,  4  groceries,  a  hardware  store, 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  2  physicians  located  here. 

About  one-half  of  the  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for 
farming  purposes,  and  but  very  little  of  it  is  improved. 


SAXON. 

Saxon,  Iron  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  40O  people,  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  D.,  S.  S.  &  A.  railroads,  397  miles  from  Chicago.  812 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  27  miles  from  Ashland.  Has  splendid  freight  and 
passenger  facilities.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  United  States  and  American 
Kx  press. 

Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  procured  from  the  surrounding  for- 
ests. Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand, 
stone,  timber  and  iron  can  be  supplied  and  any  industry  that  can 
utilize  these  materials  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  canning  fac- 
tory, foundry,  broom  handle  establishment  and  a  furniture  fac- 
tory would  probably  do  well  here.  The  village  is  supplied  with  an 
electric  light  plant,  2  general  stores,  a  saw  mill,  a  creamery,  2 
hotels,  and  2  boarding  houses.  Lake  Superior  is  about  4^^  miles 
distant. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  good,  but  little  stony, 
marshy  or  sandy.  Much  *of  it  is  yet  unimproved  and  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


JACKSOX  COUNTY. 

i 

Jackson  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  ])art  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  9TS  square  miles.  The  population  in  11)05  was  17,- 
571),  a  gain  of  113  over  the  census  of  1900.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  population  is  foreign  born,  of  which  number,  Norwegians 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.     The  farm  acreage  in  1905  was 
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353,308  acres,  of  which  amount  157,713  acres  were  improved. 
The  farm  acreage  in  1890  was  284,384  acres,  with  119,412  acres 
improved.  The  value  of  tlie  farms  and  improvements  in  1905 
was  $8,117,445  as  compared  with  $3,207,430  in  1890,  a  gain  of 
$4,910,015,  or  over  150%  in  15  years.  With  the  exception  of 
occasional  ridges  and  isolated  bluffs  the  surface  away  from  the 
Black  river  is  comparatively  level  or  gently  sloping.  The  soil 
covering  the  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  sandy,  light  and  por- 
ous, containing  a  variable  amount  of  clay  grading  into, 
loams.  The  central  part  of  the  county,  the  valley  of  the  Black 
river  and  its  tributaries,  is  quite  sandy.  Over  a  large  part  of  the 
area  sandy  sub-soils  or  the  sand  rock  is  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface.  Clayey  loam  occurs  in  the  low  marshy  places. 
Humus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  scat- 
tered areas  through  the  county,  mainly  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  part.  The  forest  trees  of  this  county  were  mainly  pine 
which  has  long  since  been  cut  away.  The  principal  crops  and 
their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
lu  1890. 


Acreage 
iu  1906. 


Wheat 
Com  . 
Oats.  . 
Barley 
Kye  .., 
Hay    .. 


10,000 

5.730 

13,222 

14.950 

28.713 

47,423 

494 

2.6U 

3.666 

5,020 

30,347 

31,900 

In  1905  there  were  11  creameries  in  the  county.  There  are 
nearly  300  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cranberries.  It  is  the 
second  largest  berry-growing  county  in  the  state.  The  soil,  ow- 
ing to  its  diversified  nature,  varies  greatly  in  price.  For  un-im- 
proved  land  the  prices  range  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  The  price 
of  improved  land  ranges  from  $25  to  $G0  per  acre.  Black 
River  Falls  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  the  county  for  1905  was  as  follows : 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 


1 

B 

A»{>(i 

RGVTR    POPO- 
LAIIOM. 

COLOft. 

1^ 

Towns,  Citirh  and 
Villages. 

6 

6 

a 
£ 

i 

s 

9 

Al)>ion    

.^20 
217 
103 
173 
33 

112 

84 

•        6S 

174 

( 

9S1 
497 
202 
311 
92 

201 
174 

148 
!        388 

795 
423 
212 
338 
63 

253 

2  8 

1        161 

413 

1.776 
930 
414 
649 

135 

454 
382 

309 
801 

1,776 
920 
414 
649 
155 

454 
382 

SOS 
798 

1 

\ 
10 

326 

Alnm    

.... 

.... 

3 

10 

161 

Alma    rontro.    vIIIjiko.. 

Merrlllnn,   villnpe    

Itojir    HlnfT    

7S 
11? 
27 

DInck    River    Fnlls: 
wjii'd    1                     . 

..  .1 

WiuhI   2. 

' 

wiir<l   3       .             

1 
.1 

, 

ward   4 

Total,    cltv,    1,940 

1..,. 

37 

18 
1 
6 

\ 

5 

9 

306 

nrockwnv    

160 

1          67 

178 

131 

130 

150 

1        147 

194 

'        195 

1          60 

130 

1        319 

.^0 

1         1% 

19S 

'     3.62S 

1 

37S 
171 
478 
:'51 
394 
419 
442 
1        477 
510 
156 

;  ri9 

1        834 
198 

r.5s 

544 



3?7 
147 
42^ 
307 
330 
364 
337 
430 
436 
1.^2 

\% 

4.V1 
445 

705 
318 
906 
658 
724 
773 
779 
907 
946 
808 
692 

1.601 
374 

1.0S9 
1        989 

6")5    1---     1    nO 

.^6 

i=i7 

Cltv    l*oInt   

.118 
906 
658 
724 
773 
779 

riovolaiid     

(Mirrnii 

133 
12:1 

Krniiklln     

128 

Clnrdon    Vnllcy    

354 

Garfield   

137 

llixt(»n     

907 
946 
308 

62) 

....!.... 

1       16 

1    '? 

1       ifi 

1      ^74 

IrviiiK    

'      210 

Knapp    

Mniiclioster    

...-.I.... 

...    1  75> 

1        31 
89 

.Mrlnmp    

Mlllston     

1.601  |....|.,..I      21 

371  |....!....|        4 

1,(69  l....'....l        6 

I        9S9  I....I....I         4 

1       1        ! 

294 
1        « 

1       ">•  7 

Nortlitirld    

SprliigHold     

Total     

!    9.263 

1    8. 316 

I  17.579 

I  17,453  1    4  ''15''  1     'Jli 

I  3.121 

1 

1 

__^ 



1 

Al.MA    CKXTER. 


Alma  Conlrr.  .IjwksiMi  Co..  is  nil  Incorporated  villa;ro  of  414  inhabitants,  silu- 
aUMi  on  the  fJn'on  I'.m.v  &  Wrstmi  Uy.,  \'a  niilos  from  CrcHMi  Bay  and  87  iiilh»s 
from  I.a  Crossi'.  AnirrlrMii  Kxjuos.k.  Tdepraph  and  t«dophonp.  Vonr  dallv 
pasMrii^for  trains.     Tairly  >fo«.d  frrluht  a<"<-onun<>dat!on». 

Coal  and  wood  are  the  fuels  used,  the  former  beinj^  shipped 
from  either  (Ireen  l>ay.  La  Crosse  or  Milwaukee,  the  latter  bc- 
iWfX  ])rocured  from  the  surrounding  country.  Such  raw  materials 
as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  some  timl)er  can 
be  sup])lied,  and  any  industries  utilizing  these  are  desirous.  A 
cold  steerage  and  tobacco  plant  are  also  clesired  here.  Plenty  of 
hel])  can  be  procured,  (iood  well  water  is  supplied  for  household 
use.  The  village  is  su])plied  with  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  2 
general  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  a  new.spaper,  2  physicians,  2 
hotels,  a  harness  shoj).  a  dentist,  an  elevator,  1  meat  market,  2 
creameries,  a  barber  shop,  1    jewelry   store,  blacksmith    shop,   a 
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photographer,  and  a  pubHc  school  employing  T)  teachers.     A  good 
bonus  woiild  be  offered  for  a  canning  factory. 

All  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  in  surrounding  the 
village  is  improved.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
general  farming  and  stock  raising. 

BLACK    RIVER    FALLS. 

Black  River  FqHh  is  the  county  seat  of  JackRon  county,  has  a  population  of 
1.946.  Ix>oate<l  on  tiic  (\  Kt.  I».  M.  &  O.  Ity..  210  miles  from  Milwaukee.  257 
miles  from  Chicago  and  144  niile.s  from  St,  I*aul.  Has  fir«t  cla.ss  facilltie.s  for 
re«*eipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  IlaK  4  paKHeuirer  trains  tiaily.  Am<Tlcan  Kx- 
press.     Telephone  ami   telegraph. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  4 
physicians,  5  lawyers,  a  splendid  public  .school  system,  2  drug 
stores,  (>  groceries,  2  hardware,  2  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry, 
.*i  good  hotels,  (>  or  7  boarding  houses,  2  weekly  newspai)ers, 
a  feed  mill,  flouring  mills,  2  elevators,  a  creamery,  sash  and 
door  factory  and  planing  mill,  a  brewery,  wagon  shops  and  iron 
works.  The  city  has  a  splendid  i)ark  stretching  along  the  river 
and  can  be  made  a  summer  resort.  A  <i(),()i)()-horse  water  power 
can  be  developed  here  on  lllack  river  near  the  city.  Wood  pro- 
cured from  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  principal  fuel,  l^'ruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  procured  for  a  canning  and  preserving  fac- 
tory. In  the  vicinity  are  almost  inexhaustible  beds  of  kaolin  and 
kaolin  shale,  l^'rom  the  latter  is  made  the  finest  brick  to  be  pro- 
cured on  the  market  anywhere.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
capital  could  be  very  profitably  invested  in  promoting  the  brick 
industry  at  this  place. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  good  for  general  farm- 
ing, portions  of  it  being  sandy,  but  all  fairly  level  and  free 
from  stone.  There  are  many  fine  trout  streams  in  this  section 
of  the  state. 

inXTON. 

Hixton,  Jackson  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  vUlaffe  of  about  200  people,  located 
on  the  (ireen  Bay  ft  Western  Ry.,  158  miles  from  (Jreen  Hay  and  HI  miles  from 
La  Crosae.  Has  fairly  ifood  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telephone  and 
telegraph.     American  F4XpresH. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  1  drug  store,  l]  groceries,  2  hard- 
wares, 2  dry  goods  stores,  1  harness  and  shoe  store,  1  furniture 
and  undertaking  establishment,  a  creamery,  2  flouring  mills,  a 
graded  school,  1  physician  and  2  hotels.  Coal  shipped  from 
Green  Bay  and  wood  procured  from  the  farmers  near  by  are  the 
fuels.     Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetal)les,  clay,  sand,  stone 
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and  oak  timber  can  be  procured  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A 
brick  yard  and  a  glass  factory  are  desired  at  this  place.  Help 
would  have  to  be  secured  from  elsewhere.  A  blacksmith  and 
repair  shop  is  desired  and  would  do  well. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  improved,  the  soil  is  a  clayey 
loam  with  clayey  subsoil,  but  little  rough  or  sandy,  and  free 
from  swamps.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  this  vicinity. 

MERRILLAN. 

MerrlUan,  .Tncknon  Co.,  Is  au  Incorporated  vtllage  of  649  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  G.  1$.  &  W.  Ry.,  148  miles  from  Green  Bay  and  W  miles  from  La  Crosse, 
and  on  the  C,  S.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  132  miles  from  St.  Paul,  270  miles  from 
Chicago  and  222  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Freight  and  passenger  facilities  first 
ciaHS.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

The  village  has  an  electric  light  plant,  1  bank,  1  drug  store, 
5  groceries,  1  hardware,  3  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  1  black- 
smith shop,  1  millinery  store,  1  furniture  store,  1  hotel,  1  restau- 
rant, 3  boarding  houses,  a  high  school  employing  6  teachers,  1 
physician,  and  2  lawyers.  Work  has  begun  on  a  dam  6  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  which  will  cost  $1,000,000  and  will  furnish 
all  the  electric  power  needed  for  any  purpose  in  this  or  other 
villages  within  a  reasonable  distance.  This  dam  will  be  5  miles 
long  and  3  miles  wide  and  will  make  a  suitable  summer  resort. 
Such  raw  materials  as  sand,  clay,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  avail- 
able. A  canning  or  pickling  fectory  is  best  adapted  for  the  place. 
Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  excellent  for  farming  purposes, 
and  is  nearly  all  improved  within  a  radius  of  (J  or  8  miles.  The 
soil  is  excellent  and  dairying  is  becoming  the  leading  industry. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jefferson  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  548  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  34,- 
293.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  foreign  born  of  which 
number  Germans  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent agricultural  county.  The  farm  area  in  1905  was  321,903 
acres,  of  which  234.9G0  acres  was  improved  land.  The  value  of 
these  farms  in  1905  including  improvements  was  $21,246,256  as 
compared  with  $16,534,724  in  1890.  The  topography  is  of  the 
irregular    rolling   type    characteristic   of   glacial    deposits.     The 
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soils  over  the  larger  part  of  the  county  are  clayey  loams  of  the 
lighter  and  medium  varieties.  Extending  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  southern 
boundary  is  a  wide  belt  of  loamy  clay,  very  fertile  and  one  of 
the  best  soils  in  the  state.  Numerous  lakes  and  irregular  areas 
of  humus  soils  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  and  the  acreage 
devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acrea^re 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Wheat    !  16.740 

Oats i  25.629 

Barley  I  21,463 

Rye    i  4.696 

Corn  I  30,5n 

Hay    59,845 


3.56K 
43.179 
13.471 

4.610 
42,018 
56,662 


This  county  in  recent  years  has  made  great  strides  in  the  dairy 
industry  and  is  becoming  famous  for  the  production  of  dairy 
cows  and  heifers.  The  sale  of  such  cows  and  heifers  last  year 
netted  one-half  a  million  dollars.  In  1905  there  were  4  cheese 
factories,  IG  creameries  and  19  skimming  stations  in  the  county. 
There  is  very  little  unimproved  land  which  can  be  made  tillable 
that  is  not  owned  in  connection  with  improved  land,  the  unim- 
proved and  improved  land  selling  together.  The  only  unim- 
proved land  consists  of  marshes  or  wood  land,  and  ranges  in 
price  all  the  way  from  $15  to  $100  per  acre,  depending  upon 
quality  of  soil  and  amount  of  timber.  The  heavy  clay  and  loamy 
clay  farms  range  in  price  from  $80  to  $125  per  acre,  and  there 
are  some  sales  recorded  at  as  high  as  $150  per  acre.  Jefferson 
is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  county  for  1905  was  as  follows : 


FORT   .ATKINSON. 

Ft.  AtkinHon.  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  3,300.  An  incorporated  city  located 
on  Rock  river,  and  on  the  ('.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  5%  mllcH  Honthwest  of  Jefferson, 
the  county  seat.  19  miles  from  Janesville,  41  miles  from  Madison.  SO  miles  from 
Milwaukee  and  110  miles  from  rhlcasro.  American  E.xpress.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph.   Good  freight  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  has  macadamized  streets.  12  miles  of  cement  sidewalk, 
2  public  parks  shaded  with  large  oaks,  city  hall,  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  has  a  good  system  of  water  works,  2  banks,  3  drug 
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JEFFlfiKBON  CUUNTY, 


Towns,  Citibb  and 

VlLLAa£S. 


00 

Agobboatb  Popo- 

LATION. 

COLOB. 

il 

fu 

1 

6 

I 

O 

« 

Aztnlnn    

Cold  Spring  

Concord    

Ftinniiigton   

JoliiiHoii    Creek,    vll... 
Fort  Atkliisou,  cltj'i 

ward  1 

ward  2 

word  3 

wiinl   4 

Total,   city... 3,300  |. 

Hebron    

Ixonla    

.JcfTerKon      

Jefferson,   city;  | 

ward   1 

ward  2 

ward  8 

ward   4 

Total,   city... 2,572  I 

KoRhkonon^    

Lnkf  Mills   

Lake  Mills,  village 

^niford    

Oakland    , 

palmyra    

Palmyra,   village   

Snlllvan    

Sniuuer    

Waterloo    

Walorloo,  village  

Waleitown     

"NVattTlown,  elty: 

ward  1 

w.inl   2 

wanl  3 

ward   A 

ward  7 

Toial,   city..is.Gl':' 


na' 

,       531' 

111 

308 

265 

593 

303 

784 

122 

258 

227 

3S5 

209 

366 

176 

325 

261 

47S 

508 
253 
566 
715 
236 

469 
414 
366 
497 


209  I  475 
282  I  6G9 
336  I    9::i9 


13S 
176 
194 
121 


300 
375 
848  I 

245  I 


455 
603 
829 

302 
381 
871 
255 


1,* 

561 
1,159 
1.499 

494 

854 
780 
691 
975 


I 


930 
1,272 
1,768 

602 
766 
714 

500 


301 

778 

666 

254 

636 

557 

411 

746 

856 

259 

625 

589 

250 

674 

573 

155 

368 

348 

200 

342 

3rxS 

286 

642 

608 

'109 

250 

205 

171 

476 

409 

286 

511 

595 

318 

780 

697 

536 

1.220 

1.246 

377 

671 

807 

243 

4(iO 

5  6 

l,-)*) 

241 

287 

216 

499 

463 

1.444 

1,193 

1,602 

1,214 

1,247 

716 

710 

1,250 

455 

885 

1,106 

1,477 


1,037  I  2 
567  I  4 

1.159 

1,499 
492  I 


1     I 


845  I 
779  I 
691  |.. 
975  |. 
•I- 


.1. 


93)  j. 

1,272  I....J 
1.766  I  2  I 


756 
714 
500 


I 

2.466  I 

1.478  I 

966  I 

528  ( 

962  I 


1.444 

1,193 

1,596 

1,214 

1,247 

716 

709 

1,250 

455 

886 

1,106 

1,477 

2.466 

1,474 
966 
528 
962 


Total 


h 


.N60      ll/Z'Si 
I  .  t 


-h 


.|....|. 


17.0tiO  I  34.293  | 


3( 
81 

w 


35  I 


216 
129 
237 
247 
108 

130 
161 
123 
195 


181 
271 
290 

107 
149 
143 


277 
219 
230 
214 
246 
16) 
120 
240 
116 
175 
179 


469 

262 
166 
91 
IM 


34,262  I  30  I    1 

_  J     J        I 


261 


t Includes  total  In   Dodge  and  JefTerson  counties. 


♦1  Chluamfln. 


Stores,  5  ornxrery,  '.\  hardware,  4  dry  j^oods  and  \\  general  mer- 
chandise stores.  2  liotels,  1  ])(>ardinir  honse,  6  ])hysicians.  4  hiw- 
yers,  2  hij^^h  and  o  piibHc  schools,  )l\  teacliers  employed,  piibHc 
hbrary,  CathoHc,  Con<» relational,  (ierman,  .Methodist,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Lutheran  and  Evanj^elical  Lutheran  churches.  Has  a 
laundry,  bakery,  2  harness  shops,  3  jewelry  stores,  2  photograph- 
ers. ()  blacksmith  shops,  2  lumber  yards,  \\  grain  elevators,  cream- 
ery and  cold  storage,  canning  factory,  a  brick  manufacturing 
company,  wagon  and  carriage  factory,  broom  factory,  cutlery 
factory,  brewery  and  cigar  factories.  Three  weekly  newspapers 
are  published. 
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A  first-class  hotel  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  do  well. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  at 
Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  Clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber  are 
the  natural  products.     Help  can  be  secured  in  the  city. 

The  city  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  farming  sections  in  the 
state.  The  land  is  either  under  cultivation  or  covered  with  fine 
groves  of  timber.     The  soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam. 


JEFFERSON. 

Jeflferson,  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  2,572.  A  city  In  the  south  central  part  of 
Jefferson  county,  of  which  It  is  the  county  seat,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  liy.,  28 
miles  from  Janesville,  35  miles  from  Madison.  68  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  119 
miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Jefferson  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  river 
and  is  a  flourishing  industrial  center.  Owns  its  electric  light 
plant  and  water  works,  has  fine  streets  and  walks,  good  private 
and  public  buildings  and  beautiful  residences. 

Is  supplied  with  a  complete  system  of  water  works,  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  has  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  4  groceries,  3  mer- 
chandise stores,  2  jewelry  stores,  4  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
high  and  public  schools  employing  21  teachers,  5  churches,  2 
parochial  schools,  5  physicians,  2  lawyers,  a  laundry  and  3  meat 
markets.  In  the  manufacturing  industries,  it  has  two  shoe  fac- 
tories, a  furniture  factory,  two  breweries,  a  malt  house,  a  woolen 
mill,  sash  and  door  factory,  packing  house,  several  cigar  fac- 
tories, 2  tanneries,  2  brick  yards,  and  2  creameries.  Two  Eng- 
lish and  one  German  newspaper  are  published.  Has  no  gas 
plant  or  electric  railway. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  ob- 
tained from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  All  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  Sand  and  brick  clay 
are  the  natural  products.  There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  in- 
the  city  and  adjacent  country.  There  are  no  idle  factories  in 
the  city. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  as  good  a  farming  country  as  there 
is  in  Wisconsin  and  the  land  is  all  improved. 

39— L. 
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A  good  location  for  any  manufacturing  industries  not  already 
represented  here. 


JOHNSON  S   CREEK. 

Johnson's  Creek,  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  494.  An  Incorporated  village  lo- 
cated in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  6%  miles 
north  of  Jefferson,  the  county  seat,  30  miles  from  Janesville.  34  miles  from  Madi- 
son, 52  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  137  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Good  passenger  service  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  2  gen- 
eral merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  graded  schoool  employing  4 
ceachers,  Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches,  2  physicians,  2  black- 
smith shops,  1  wagon  shop,  a  feed  mill  and  lumber  yard. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  here.  Coal  is  used 
for  fuel,  obtained  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  Milwaukee.  The  natural 
prxDducts  are  sand  and  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cream 
colored  bricks.  Good  location  for  a  brick  yard.  A  limited 
amount  of  help  can  be  secured. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country  and  all 
of  the  land  is  improved. 


LAKE    MILLS. 

Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.  Population.  1,602.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  9  miles  from  Jefferson,  the 
county  seat,  26  miles  from  Madison,  56  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  141  miles  from 
Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facili- 
ties and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  electric  lights,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores, 
4  groceries,  2  hardware  and  4  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  2 
hotels,  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  good  public  schools  employing  9 
teachers,  churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  a 
creamery  and  package  manufactory.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished. 

Coal  for  fuel  is  shipped  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Such 
raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  can  be  furnished  for  can- 
ning. The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand  and  peat.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  peat  in  the  vicinity  making  this  a  good  location 
for  a  plant  manufacturing  this  product  into  fuel.     Also  a  good  lo- 
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cation  for  a  brick  yard.     Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the 
village. 

The  surrounding  country  is  all  level  and  free  from  stone  and 
all  improved.  The  village  is  a  summer  resort  of  considerable 
importance.  Situated  on  Rock  Lake,  a  very  picturesque  body  of 
water,  3  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  with  many  fine  cottages. 
The  village  has  macadamized  streets,  cement  walks,  shade  trees, 
a  fine  public  park  and  a  $20,000  free  public  library. 


PALMYRA. 

Palmyra,  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  710.  An  Incorporated  Tillage  In  the  Bouth- 
oastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  41  miles  from  Janes- 
Tille,  54  miles  from  Madison.  43  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  127  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facili- 
ties and  fair  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plant,  a  bank,  drug 
store,  5  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  and  3  dry  goods  stores, 
clothing  store,  3  millinery  stores,  2  jewelry  stores,  furniture 
store,  2  hotels,  4  physicians,  2  lawyers,  high  and  graded  public 
schools  employing  7  teachers,  good  churches,  meat  market,  2 
lumber  yards,  2  flour  mills,  3  blacksmith  shops,  creamery,  re- 
pair shop  and  paint  shop.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 
Palmyra  Springs  Sanitarium  is  located  near  the  village  on  the 
margin  of  Mineral  Springs  lake  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
lake  and  surrounding  landscape. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  here.  Wood  and  coal  are  used 
for  fuel ;  wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal 
from  Milwaukee.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  furnished  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  stone  and  peat  are  the 
natural  products.  All  the  help  needed  can  be  secured  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  the  land  is  nearly  all  improved. 

Palmyra  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  a  very  beautiful  vil- 
lage, surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery,  is  near  a  pretty  lake  and 
wonderful  mineral  springs.  The  village  needs  a  first-class  hotel 
and  boarding  houses. 

This  is  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory  and  a  condensed 
milk  factory. 
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ROME. 

Rome,  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  300.  An  unincorporated  vlllaioe  on  the  Rock 
river,  2%  miles  from  Sullivan,  the  nearest  railway  station,  13  miles  east  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  county  seat,  and  8  miles  from  Palmyra,  the  nearest  banking  point. 
Has  telephone  connections. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  2  general  merchandise  stores,  a 
shoe  store,  2  hotels,  graded  public  school  employing  2  teachers, 
good  churches,  1  physician,  a  meat  market,  2  blacksmith  shops, 
barber  shop,  creamery,  saw  mill  and  flour  mill.  The  saw  and 
flour  mills  are  run  by  water  power,  only  a  small  per  cent  of  which 
*  is  UliHzed. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is 
a  good  opening  here  for  a  canning  factory.  Clay,  sand,  sone; 
peat  and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  Help  is  plenty  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  first-class  farming  country, 
and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is 
improved.  Rome  is  located  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  covering 
about  three  sections  of  land  and  could  be  made  a  fine  summer 
resort. 

WATERLOO. 

Waterloo,  Jefferson  Co.  Population,  1,106.  An  Incorporated  village  In  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  C.» 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  13  miles  from  Watertown,  23  miles  from  Madison,  &{^  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  143  miles  from  Chicago.  United  ScStes  Express.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  electric  lights,  a  bank,  2  drug 
stores,  2  hardware  stores,  4  general  merchandise  stores,  2  grocery 
stores,  2  good  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  an  excellent  high  and 
graded  school  system  employing  12  teachers.  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches,  a  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  com- 
pany, 2  grain  elevators,  2  creameries,  2  flouring  mills,  malt 
house,  canning  factory,  machine  shop,  cold  storage,  4  ice  com- 
panies and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  here,  not  estimated.  Clay,  peat 
and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  ob- 
tained at  Milwaukee.  Help  can  be  secured  here.  A  shoe  fac- 
tory would  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country,  good 
soil  and  level  and  free  from  stone.  Dairying  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  people. 
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JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

Juneau  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  790  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was 
20,759,  a  gain  of  130  over  the  census  of  1900.  About  one-sixth 
of  the  population  is  foreign  bom,  Germans  being  ile  most  num- 
erous, but  there  are  also  many  Norwegians  and  Danes.  The 
farm  area  of  the  county  is  320,916  acres,  of  which  138,925  acres 
are  improved.  The  farm  area  in  1890  was  265,974  acres  of  which 
112,673  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  theso  farm  lands, 
including  improvements  in  1905  was  $7,398,920  as  compared 
with  $3,630,805  in  1890,  or  a  gain  of  $3,768,115,  or  over  100% 
in  15  years.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  sloping  but 
comparatively  level  except  in  the  southern  part.  In  parts  it  is 
dotted  with  mounds  of  sandstone,  some  of  which  are  mere  swells, 
while  others  are  rugged  pinacles  or  peaks  rising  abruptly  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  county  contains  extensive  tracts  of 
marsh  land,  especially  in  the  northeastern  comer  where  the  soils 
are  of  a  humus  character  consisting  mainly  of  muck  and  peat. 
In  the  eastern  part  along  the  Wisconsin  river  and  its  tributaries 
the  soils  are  mainly  sandy.  Those  in  the  southevn  and  south- 
western portions  are  mainly  sandy  loams.  Small  areas  of  clayey 
loams  occur  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  county.  The 
forest  growth  of  this  county  was  mainly  pine,  which  has  practic- 
ally ail  been  cut.  The  principal  crops  and  their  a^^reage  in  1905 
and  1890  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 

Acreage 

in  1890. 

In  1905. 

21,04S 

27,692 

6,865 

6.916 

6.S34 

4.439 

11.170 

14.523 

25,471 

33,757 

3,087 

7,096 

Oats  

Rye    

Buckwheat 

Com    

Hax    

Potatoes  .. 


There  were  6  cheese  factories  and  9  creameries  in  the  county 
in  1905.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  largely  unimproved 
land  rangiag  in  price  from  $4  to  $20  per  aero.  A  large  part  of 
this  land  can  never  be  made  very  productive.  The  range  of 
prices  for  improved  farm  land  is  from  $30  to  $60.  Mauston  is 
the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  different  political  divi- 
sions for  1905  was  as  follows : 
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JUNEAU  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

LATt0^f, 

^OFV- 

COLOtt, 

4 

Towns,  Citib8  and 

VlLLAaSS. 

•  • 

i 

1 

6 

1 

i 
i 

.5 

i 

5 
3 

Armenia   

180 
106 
72 

203 

1       216 

429 
260 
192 

439 

582 

408 
238 
189 

461 
529 

837 
498 
381 

900 
1.111 

no 

498 
881 

899 
1,111 

7 

.... 

10 

10 

8 

15 

17 

1^ 

Clearfield    

73 

Cutler    

57 

Elroy,  city: 

ward  1 

1 

178 

ward  2 

3US 

Total,   city,  2,011 
FInley    

1 

30 

187 

104 

103 

64 

67 

233 

217 

125 

98 

75 

280 
190 

133 
271 

144 
128 

75 
550 
334 
293 
161 
137 
570 
5-.2 
320 
260 
239 

517 
357 

360 
542 

283 
262 

•  69 
1       468 
289 
243 
127 
140 
4S9 
477 
293 
228 
197 

573 
410 

302 
674 

279 
271 

144 

1    1,018 

623 

536 

288 

277 

1.059 

1.019 

613 

478 

436 

1,09  > 
767 

662 
1,116 

562 
533 

141 

1    1,018 

623 

536 

288 

273 

1,035 

1.019 

613 

478 

436 

1,0^9 

767 

6o2 

' 

is 

Fountain 

1  . .  1 . .   . 

11 
3 
3 
5 
6 

10 
12 
5 
4 
5 

33 
15 

30 
30 

22 
19 

193! 

Oermantown   

1 

93 

Klldare   

98 

Lyndon  Station,   vll.... 
Kingston    

"4" 

u 

34 
44 

Lemon  weir   

1S3 

Lindlna   

211 

Lisbon    

1. . .. 

113 

I^yndon    

1 

100 

Marion   

67 

Mauston,  cily: 

ward  1 

1    .... 

187 

ward  2 

133 

Total,   city,   1,857 
Necedah    

1 1 

.« 

Necedah,  village  

New  Lisbon,  city: 

ward  1 

1,116 

562 
533 

.;::■;::: 

328 

1 

....!.... 

92 

ward  2  

71 

Total,    city,   1,0C5 
Orange    

. 

119 
105 
183 
142 
206 
300 
195 

301 
217 
472 
429 
494 
753 
340 

272  1       573 
218  1       435 
394  1        866 
377  1        806 
482  I        976 
715  1    1,468 
347  1       6b7 
I    ■ 

f73 
435 

m 

S06 

976 

1,468 

6*^6 

1 

4 
5 
6 
5 
5 

20 
28 



U5 

Camp  Douglas,   vlllngo 
rij'mouth     

I 

86 

ISS 

Seven  Mile  Creek 

Siimrnit           

....;.... 

198 
200 

"Wonewoc    

1 

284 

Wonewoc,   village  

1  .... 

111 

Total    

4.476 

10.700 

10,059  1  20.7:9 

20,721 

14   1  ^4 

316 

3,8.0 

CAMP  DOUGLAS. 

Camp  Douglas,  Juueau  Co.  Population,  435.  An  Incorporated  village  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.,  and  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ky.,  In 
Orange  township,  56  miles  from  La  Crosse,  95  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  88  miles 
from  Madison,  142  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  227  miles  from  Chicago.  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service  of  the  very  best. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  groceries,  2 
hardware  and  3  dry  goods  stores,  shoe  store,  2  hotels,  2  physi- 
cians, graded  schools  employing  4  teachers,  good  churches,  har- 
ness shop,  jewelry  store,  blacsmith  shop,  and  meat  markets. 

Wood  and  coal  are  the  fuels  used  and  wood  is  plenty  in  the 
vicinity.  If  a  canning  factory  should  locate  here  it  could  be 
supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables.     There  is  a  large  amount  of 
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clay\  sand,  stone  and  some  peat  and  timber.  There  is  very 
little  help  to  be  secured  in  the  village. 

This  is  a  fine  location  for  a  pickle  salting  r lation  or  the  manu- 
facturing of  sand  bricks. 

There  is  some  good  farming  country  surrounding  the  village 
and.7D  per  cent  of  the  best  land  is  improved.  North  of  the  vil- 
lage the  land  is  level  and  sandy ;  south  hills  and  valleys  with  a 
clayey  and  black  loam  soil. 

ELROY. 

Elroy,  Junoaii  Co.  Population,  2,011.  Au  incorporated  city  \2,  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O. 
Hys.,  5S  miles  from  La  Crosso,  76  miles  from  Madison,  158  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  213  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Shipping  facilities  and  passengier  service  good. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  municipal  water  and  electric  light 
plant,  a  good  sewerage  system,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  3  groceries, 
2  hardware  and  5  general  merchandise  stores,  3  hotels,  3  board- 
ing houses,  5  physicians,  3  lawyers,  excellent  school  system  em- 
ploying 16  teachers,  numerous  churches,  4  agricultural  imple- 
ment dealers,  2  elevators,  3  coal  and  wood  dealers,  blacksmith 
shops,  meat  markets,  and  2  weeekly  newspapers.  The  city  is  in 
need  of  a  first  class  hotel. 

Steam  power  is  used  here  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  plentiful  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Finiit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  This 
is  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory.  The  city  can  be  sup- 
plied with  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  hardwood  timber.  There 
is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  small  factory  using  hardwoood  tim- 
ber products.     An  abundance  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city. 

The  surounding  country  is  hilly  but  contains  much  good  farm- 
ing land.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  rais- 
ing is  improved. 

HUSTLER. 

Hustler,  Juneau  Co.  Population,  150.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  C.  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Uy.,  in  Fountain  township.  8&  miles  from  Madison, 
167  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  225  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Good  railway  facilities. 

Has  2  hardware  and  3  general  merchandise  stores,  hotel  anil 
boarding  house,  a  school  employing  2  teachers,  a  physician, 
a  creamery  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Fuel  is  cheap  and  help 
plenty.  There  is  much  good  farm  land  in  the  vicinity  and  all  the 
land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.     This  is  a  prosper- 
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ous  little  village  and  would  be  a  good  location  for  some  small 
industry. 

LYNDON. 

Lyndon,  Juneau  Co.  A  small  village  of  about  200  inhabitants  in  Kildnrc 
township,  on  the  C,  M,  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  10  miles  southeast  of  Maustou,  26  miles 
from  1  ortage,  63  miles  from  Madison,  119  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  204  miles 
from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  fi^ight 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  hardware  store,  3  general 
merchandise  stores),  2  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  a  physician,  a 
public  school,  blacksmith  shop,  wagon  shop  and  a  bakery\ 

Plenty  of  land  here  for  business  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used.  Wood  is  userl  for  fuel 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Vegetables  are  the 
only  raw  materials.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured 
here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  po 
tatoes. 

MAUSTON. 

Mauston,  Juneau  Co.  Population,  1,S67.  An  incorporated  city  on  the  C,  M. 
and  St.  P.  Ry.,  In  the  south  central  part  of  the  county,  of  which  it  is  the 
county  geat.  73  miles  from  Madison,  1'^  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  214  milen 
from  Chicago.  United  States  Kxprtss.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  passen- 
ger service  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  cfity  .is  supplied  with  electric  lights,  has  2  banks,  3 
drug  stores,  3  hardware  stores,  6  general  merchandise  stores, 

1  laundry,  2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  4  physicians,  6 
ing  mill,  elevator,  wagon  factory,  woolen  mill,  3  harness  shops, 

2  furniture  stores,  2  jewelry  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  meat 
markets,  pickle  factory,  cooper  shop  etc.  Two  weekly  news- 
paper are  published. 

Coal  and  w^ood  are  used  for  fuel.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
near  the  city.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and  vegetables  could 
be  furnished  for  canning.  Sand,  stone  and  timber  are  the  na- 
tural products.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the 
city.  There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  starch  or  canning  fac- 
tory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  nearly  all  level  and  free  from 
stone.  The  land  is  about  7-10  sandy  and  swampy,  and  about 
2-3  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
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NECEDAH. 

Necedah,  Juneau  Co.  Populatlou,  1,116.  An  incorporated  Tillage  in  the  nortli- 
central  part  of  the  county,  on  tne  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  the  C.  N.  W.  Rye., 
19  milea  north  of  Mauston,  the  county  seat,  37  miles  from  Grand  Kaplds,  92 
miles  from  Madison,  148  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  233  miles  from  Chicago. 
American  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Xhe  village  is  supplied  with  electric  lights,  a  bank,  2  drug 
storey  3  grocery  stores,  5  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hard- 
ware stores,  1  f  umitui^  store,  3  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  2  phy- 
sicians^ 1  lawyert,  good  public  schools  employing  9  teachers, 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  a  flour  mill,  6 
warehouses,  meat  markets,  blacksmith  shopgl,  etc. 

The  villiige  will  offer  valuable  inducements  for  the  establish- 
ment ^f  a  furniture  factory.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  being  ob- 
tained from  the  adjacent  country  at  very  reasonable  prices.  A 
canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  such  raw  materials  as 
fruit  and  vegetablas.  The  natural  products  are  day,  sand,  peat 
and  timber.     Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here. 

There  is  some  good  farming  land  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  only  about  1-2  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is 
improved.  The  country  is  generally  level  with  a  rich  black 
muck  soil  and  the  higher  portions  have  a  sandy  loam  soil. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  marshy  but  is  being  drained. 
The  main  ditches  are  all  completed  and  when  the  lateral  ditches 
are  completed  this  will  be  a  fine  farming  country. 

The  village  is  the  market  and  shipping  point  for  a  large  sec- 
lion  of  country  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  po- 
tato shipping  points  in  the  state. 

NEW  LISBON. 

New  Lisbon,  Juneau  Co.  Population,  1,095.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on 
the  La  Crosse  division  and  the  WiKconsln  Valley  division  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
Ry.,  and  on  the  Lomonweir  river,  in  I^sbon  township,  7  miles  northwest  of 
Mnuston,  62  miles  from  La  Crosse,  SO  miles  from  Madison,  136  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  221  miles  from  (^hicago.  United  States  Express.  TelcKraph  and 
telephone.    First  class  shipping  facilities.    Eight  passenger  trains  daily. 

The  village  has  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  grocery  stores,  2  hard- 
ware and  4  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hotel,  5  boarding 
houses,  2  physicians,  3  lawyers,  a  $25,000  high  school  building, 
11  teachers  employed.  IVIthodisti  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Catholic  and  German  Lutheran  churches,  2  meat  mar- 
kets, 1  furniture  and  imdertaking  establishment,  harness  shop, 
photo  gallery,  a  brewery,  flour  mill,  2  blacksmith  and  wagon 
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shops,  creamery,  2  wood  and  coal  yards,  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers. 

Wood  and  coal  are  the  fuels  used,  the  f omK?r  obtained  at  home 
and  the  latter  shipped  in.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  the  natural  prod- 
ucts are  clay,  sand,  stone  and  some  timber.  Plenty  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  vicinity. 

A  $10,000  canning  factory  failed  here  some  years  ago  caused 
by  poor  management  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  stock  holders.  The 
property  can  be  bought  very  cheap.  Good  location  for  a 
pickle  salting  station,  tobacco  warehouse,  bakery,  cigar  fac- 
tory or  canning  factory. 

There  is  some  good  farming  land  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  about  75  per  cent,  of  it  is  improved.  One-half  of  the  coun- 
try is  sandy.  The  village  needs  a  first-class  hotel  anc^  a  good 
$1.00  a  day  house. 

UNION  CENTER. 

Union  Center,  Juneau  Co.  Population,  300.  An  unincorporated  village  located 
on  tile  C.  &  N*.  W.  Ry.,  In  Wonewoc  township,  14  miles  southwest  of  Mnuston, 
the  county  seat,  and  3  miles  northwest  of  Wonewoc.  the  nearest  bankine  point, 
70  miles  from  Madison,  152  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  208  miles  from  Chicago. 
American  napress.  Telegraph  and  telepHone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service.  The  Hlllsboro  &  Northeastern  Ry.  connects  this  village  with 
Ilillsboro,  Vernon  county,  5  miles  west. 

The  village  has  a  drug  store,  2  general  merchandise 
stores,  hardware  stons,  hotel,  boarding  house  graded  school  em- 
ploying 2  teachers,  a  physician,  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches, 
cheese  factor^',  blacksmith  shop,  lumber  yard  and  livery  stable. 

Woo<i  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  timber  in  the  vicinity. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning  and  the  vil- 
lage can  be  supplied  with  clay,  stone  and  limber.  Plenty  of 
help  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

About  2-3  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suitable  for 
crop  raising,  is  improved. 

The  village  is  in  need  of  better  hotel  accommodations,  and  a 
general  store. 

WONEWOC. 

Wonewoc,  Juneau  Co.  Population  6J7.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry..  located  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  In  Wonewoc  town- 
ship, 6.5  miles  from  I^i  Crosse.  67  miles  from  Madison,  149  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  206  miles  from  ChIcnj?o.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good 
passenger  and  freight  facilities. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  2 
hardware  stores,  5  general  merchandise  stores,  1  millinery 
store    and    a    wholesale    merchandise    store,    2    good    hotels, 
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high  school  employing  8  teachers,  churches  of  the  leading  re- 
ligious denominations,  3  physicians,  flour  mill,  saw  mill  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Has  paved  streets,  brick  business  blocks, 
good  public  buildings  and  residences.  Good  location  for  boot 
and  shoe  factory  and  canning  factory. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  country,  and  coal  from  the  east.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  the  only  raw  materials  and  clay,  sand,  and  hardwood  timber 
are  the  natural  products.  Almost  a«y  amount  of  help  can  be 
secured  here. 

About  65  per  cent,  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suit 
able  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  From  60  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  land  is  rough  with  a  heavy  clay  soil. 

KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

Kenosha  county  is  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  state. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  state  having  an  area  of 
only  274  square  miles.  Tie  population  in  1905  was  27,372,  a 
gain  of  5,669  over  the  census  of  1900.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Germans  and  Danes  constituting 
the  largest  number.  There  are  also  many  Poles  and  Italians. 
The  farm  areain  1905  was  157,366  acres  of  which  126,434  acres 
were  improved.  The  farm  value  in  1905  including  im- 
provements was  $8,982,700  as  compared  with  $7,124,826  in  1890. 
practically  all  of  the  tillable  farm  land  has  been  put  under  cul- 
tivation prior  to  1890.  The  surface  of  the  comity  is  compara- 
tively kvel  except  in  the  western  part  where  it  is  hilly.  The 
soils  are  mainly  clayey  loams  of  the  lighter  varieties.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  parts  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  very  fer- 
tile prairie  loamB.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed 
mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  various  sections  of  the  county 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  lake  of  which 
the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  The  principal  crops  and  the  approxi- 
mate acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
ill  1905. 


Oats    I  17.366 

Barley    I  3,712 

Rye  239 

Corn    1  14,281 

Hay    I  38,341 


19.4S9 
1,12S 


21,476 
33,953 
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Ti-uck  farming  is  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  farm  income. 
The  dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  represented  by  17  cream- 
eries, 1  skimming  station  and  1  condensing  establishment.  The 
price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre.  For 
improved  land  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $75  to  $115  per  acre. 
Kenosha  is  the  county  seat  and  largest  city.  The  following  table 
shows  the  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the 
county  in  1905 : 

KENOSHA  COUNTY. 


1 
1 

AOOKkQATB    POFD- 
LATiON. 

Colo*. 

Towns,  Cities  and 

ViLL AOBS. 

1 

94 

i 

a 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a 

i 

Brighton  ....•• 

179 
244 

161 
309 
763 
633 
404 
246 
477 
824 
1 

469 
697 

818 

&7S 

1,879 

1,749 

1,140 

787 

863 

890 

1 

409 
671 

537^ 
735 
1.710 
1,889 
917 
647 
648 
808 

873 
1.168 

1,355 
1.608 
8.589 
8.138 
2,057 
1.284 
1.511 
1.693 

878 
1.168 

1,331 
1,605 
8.677 
8.13S 
2,052 
1,283 
1.611 
1.693 

8 
9 

16S 

Bristol    

217 

Kenosht,    city: 
wfl.rd  1 

21 
8 
12 

ward  2 

word  3 

, 

ward  4 

5 

1 

ward  6          ....    ... 

ward  7 

, 

ward  8 

1 

Total,   city.. 16.235 
Paris   

W'.X.w 

61  1  4.456 

'■      164 
1       491 
158 
422 
408 
180 

416 
1.469 

462 

920 
1.177 

469 

873 
1,106 

881 

907 
1.015 

400 

789 
2.575 

848 
1.827 
2.192 

869 

789 
2,575 

843 
1,827 
2.189 

869 

.... 

2  !      174 

I'lofmnnf    Prnlrip 

7 

8 

18 

14 

5 

671 

Randall       

^ 

145 

Salem     

8S9 

Somers 

8 

611 

Wheatland    

164 

Total    

5,G63 

14.928 

12.448 

27.376 

27.830 

46 

.... 

122 

6.840 

BRISTOL. 


Bristol.  Kenosha  Co.  Topulation,  300.  An  unincorporated  villaKC  on  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  in  Bristol  township.  12  miles  west  of  Kenosha,  the  county  seat  and 
banking  point,  45  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  64  miles  from  Chicago.  American 
Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service 
fair. 

Has  a  dnv^  stire,  hardware  store,  4  general  merchandise 
stores,  laundry,  1  hotel,  a  physician,  graded  school  employing  4 
teachers,  Gennan  Lutheran,  (xerman  Methodist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches,  2  wa^^on  and  wood.yorking  shops,  2  black- 
smith sho{xs,  lumber  and  coal  yard,  tile  factory  and  a  creamery 
Needs  a  first  class  hotel.  Could  he  made  a  siimmer  resort.  Has 
fine  shade  trees,  nice  streets,  good  schools  and  churches  and  sev- 
eral nice  lakes  near.     Good  location  for  a  brick  yard. 
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Coal  is  the  fuel  used  obtained  fnini  the  lake  ports.  Clay  and 
sand  are  the  natural  products.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  agricultural  section  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  There  is 
very  little  rough  land  but  about  20  per  cent  is  swampy. 


SILVER  LAKE.  WIS. 

KENOSHA. 

Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co.  Population,  16,235.  Is  23  nilh'-;  from  Mihvniiki'o.  51 
miles  from  Chicago  and  115  from  Madison.  C.  iV:  N.  \V.,  an«l  C.,  M.  &  St.  1'. 
Rys.  Electric  lines  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Street  railway  syHteni.  Western 
Union  and  Postal  telegraph  and  telephone.  American  and  I'uitid  Statos  Ex- 
press.   County  seat. 

This  city  has  a  good  harbor  on  lak?  Michigan,  waterworks 
system,  gas  and  electric  light  plants  and  a  street  railway'  system. 
Clay,  sand  and  gravel  can  be  obtained  Jn  lari^e  quantities,  while 
other  raw  materials  can  be  shipped  to  this  city  at  reasonable  rates 
by  sail-boats  and  steam-ships.  During  th-3  last  ten  years  Kenosha 
has  grown  rapidly  as  a  manufacturing  city  until  today  it  ranks 
as  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing  cities  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. In  1905,  there  were  located  in  this  city  245  factories  with 
an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $9,691,848,  employing  4,354  wage- 
earners  and  having  an  annual  produet  of  $12,662,600.  The 
principal  manufactured  products  are  leather,  iron  beds,  machin- 
ery, malt,  brass  goods,  springs,  automobiles,  wagons,  knit  goods, 
gloves,  mittens,  furniture  and  typewriters.  Several  of  the  fac- 
tories located  here  are  the  largest  of  Lheir  kind  in  the  world. 
Every  kind  of  manufacturing  is  well  suited  to  this  city  and  ow- 
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iug  to  its  proximity  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  an  extensive  mar- 
ket is  near  at  hand.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories  in  this 
city.  Two  banks  furnish  adequate  banking  facilities.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  are  excellent.  Kemper  Hall',  a  school  for  girls 
is  located  here.  There  are  15  physicians  and  12  lawyers.  There 
are  8  hotels  which  would  accommodate  800  persons.  A  new  hotel 
is  needed.  Kenosha  has  gained  som§  reputation  as  a  summer 
resort. 

PLEASANT  PRAIRIE. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha  Co.  Population,  20O.  An  unincorporated  village  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  In  Pleasant  Prairie  township,  6  miles  southwest  of  Ken- 
osha, the  county  seat  and  nearest  banking  point,  40  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
58  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good 
freight  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  2  general  m;3rchandise  stores, 
graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  1  physician,  2  boarding 
houses,  Methodist  church,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  powder  mill. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  section  and  the  land 
is  nearly  all  improved.  Dairying  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  people,  although  some  are  beginning  to  raise  cabbage  and 
small  fruits.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  creamery  or 
a  condensed  milk  factory.  Help  is  not  very  plentiful  and  steam 
power  would  have  to  be  used.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  at 
Kenosha. 

POWERS  LAKE. 

Powers  Lake,  Kenosha  Co.  Population.  300.  A  summer  resort  located  on 
Powers  Lake  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  23  miles  from  Kenosha. 
3  miles  from  Bassett,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  the  nearest  rail  approach,  6  mites 
from  Richmond,  111.,  the  nearest  banking  point. 

Has  1  general  merchandise  store  and  4  summer  hotels.  Mail 
daily. 

SOMERS. 

Somers,  Kenosha  Co.  An  unincorporated  village  of  about  200  inhabitants, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  on  tne  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  division 
of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  7Vi  miles  northwest  of  Kenosha,  the  county  seat 
and  banking  point,  27  miles  south  of  Milwaukee  and  5^1  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service. 

The  village  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  a  grocery  store,  hard- 
ware store,  and  a  dry  goods  store,  1  physician,  graded  school 
employing  2  teachers,  2  churches,  a  hotel,  grain  elevator,  blade- 
smith  shop,  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  feed  mill  and  a 
creamery. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  here.    Fruit  and  vegeta- 
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bles  can  be  furnished  for  canning  purposes;  clay  is  the  only 
natural  product.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  had  in  the 
vicinity. 

This  is  a  fine  agricultural  section  with  a  black  loamy  soil.  The 
land  is  rolling  and  all  improved.  Vegetables  growing  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation.  There  were  350  car  loads  of  cabbage  raised  in 
this  section  in  1905.  There  are  2  cabbage  storehouses  here  now 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  another  one.  Would  probably  be  a 
good  location  for  a- canning  factory. 

WILMOT. 

Wllmot,  Kenosha  Co.  Population.  300.  An  nnlncorporated  village  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Fox  river,  20  miles  from  Kenosha,  the 
rountv  seat,  6  miles  northwest  of  Antioch,  111.,  the  nearest  bankinj;  point  and 
2^  miles  from  Camp  Lake,  the  nearest  shipping  point.    Telephone  connections. 

Has  a  drug  store,  hardware  store  and  3  general  merchandise 
stores,  furniture  store,  shoe  store,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  1 
physician,  good  high  school  employing  5  teachers?,  churches,  har- 
ness shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  meat  market.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published.  The  village  is  a  summer  resort  and  is  in 
need  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  "Wood  can  be  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from  Kenosha.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning. 
Clay,  sand,  gravel  and  peat  are  the  natural  products.  Help  can 
be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  The  Pox  river  furnishes  water 
I>ower. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section  and  the  land  is  ell  improved. 


KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 

Kewaunee  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  area  is  327  square  miles, 
The  population  in  1905  was  17,003..  Over  one-fifth  of  the 
population  is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  Bohemians 
are  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are  also  large  numbers  of 
Germans  and  Belgians.  Practically  all  of  the  county  is 
occupied  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  farm  area  in  1905 
was  202,446  acres,  of  which  131,374  acres  were  improved. 
The  value  of  these  farms  in  1905  including  improvements* 
was  $8,674,895  as  compared  with  $4,369,080  in  1890,  when  the 
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total  farm  area  was  192,247  acres.  From  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest  the  topography  of  the  county  is  of  the  irregularly 
rolling  type,  but  otherwise  the  surface  has  the  gently  rolling 
character  of  the  old  lake  plane  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
soils  of  this  county  are  almost  exclusively  clayey  loams,  the 
greater  portion  being  of  th€  red  clay  variety  except  a  strip 
extending  down  the  central  part  of  the  county  where  the  soil 
is  a  fertile  loamy  clay.  This  soil  is  well  adapted  to  dairying 
and  stock  raising.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  along  the  lake  shore,  and  a 
similar  strip  extends  southward  from  the  center  of  the  county. 
There  are  several  irregular  tracts  of  swampy  soil  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  and  their  acreage  in 
1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreaf^e 
111  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Wheat 
Oats  .. 
Barley 
Kye 


Clover  Seed 
Hay    


22,984 

11,901 

15,211 

18,700 

2.631 

7.J00 

6.05S4 

6,495 

1,670 

3.166 

27,462 

33,836 

The  dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  represented  by  50 
cheese  factories  and  4  creameries.  There  is  very  little  un- 
improved land  capable  of  being  made  productive.  The  range 
of  prices  for  improved  farm  lands  is  from  $50  to  $100  per 
acre,  with  the  average  price  about  $G0  per  acre.  Kewaunee 
is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  political  divisions 
of  the  county  for  1905  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

ALGOMA. 


Algoma,  Kewaunee  Co.  Population,  2.00S.  An  Incorporated  city  on  the  A.  & 
W.  Ry.,  and  on  Lake  Michigan,  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
10  miles  north  of  Kewaunee,  the  couniy  seal.  28  miles  south  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
31  miles  from  Green  Bay.  160  inlloa  fn)ni  MUwaukoe  and  240  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. United  States  Express,  IVlojfraph  and  telephone.  Fair  freight  facilities 
and  passenger  service,  owing  to  water  conipetltion. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  municipal  water  works,  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drufj:  stores,  8  groceries,  2  hardware, 
3  dry  goods  and  2  general  niorchandiso  stores,  2  laundries  5 
hotels,  good  public  schools  employing  8  teachere,  churches  of  the 
leading  religious  denominations,  3  physicians  and  2  lawyers. 
ITas  a  fly  net  factory,  lace  works,  veneer  factory,  planing  mill. 
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cheese  box  factory,  furniture  factory,  wood  plumbing  company 
and  canning  factor>\  The  city  owns  the  w^ater  and  light  plant 
and  operates  it  at  a  profit  to  the  city.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published. 


KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 


Towns,  Citivs  and 

ViLLAQBS. 


AaoRBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 


-3 

a 


Color. 


II 

K  « 


Ahnapee  , 

Algoma,   city    . . . , 

Carlton   

Casco   

Franklin    

Kewaunee,    city 

Lincoln   

Luxemburg    

Montpeller    

Pierce    

Red  Rlyer  

West  Kewaunee 


223 
426 
279 
229 
£81 
388 
196 
Wl 
246 
135 
228 
300 


625 
1.027 
733 
623 
781 
SbZ 
643 
935 
750 
342 
704 


Total     I    3.232  | 


:l- 


535 

981 
653 

674 


555 
834 
763 
350 
622 
733 


1,160 
2.008 
1,386 
1,197 
1,466 
1,719 
1,198 
1,769 
1.513 
692 
1,326 
1,569 


-1- 


1,160 
2.008 
1,385 
1.197 
1,466 
1.71S 
1.198 
1,768 
1,613 
692 
1,326 
1,569 


8,882  !  8,121  I  17.003  I 
I L 


17,000  I  2  I 
I 


229 

431 
253 
208 

364 
235 
348 
183 
103 


65 


271 
3,114 


*1  Chinaman. 

There  is  a  good  opening  for  another  furniture  factory. 
There  is  an  idle  factory  here  that  formerly  manufactured  cham- 
ber suits.  The  plant  can  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Steam  power  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Coal  and 
wood  are  used  for  fuel.  Coal  is  shipped  in  by  boat  and  wood  is 
plenty  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  in  the 
city.  Apples,  strawberries,  vegetables,  fish,  peas  and  beans  can 
be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  timber  and  building  stone 
are  the  natural  products. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  seven-eighths 
of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  75  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  level  and  covered  with  a  good  soil. 


CASCO. 

Casco,  Kewaunee  Co.  Population,  SCO.  Not  Incorporated.  Situated  on  the 
Ahnapee  &  Western  Ry.,  In  the  north  central  part  of  the  county.  15  miles 
northwest  of  Kewaunee,  the  county  scat,  and  25  miles  from  Green  Bay  and  32 
miles  from  Sturgeon  Bay.  United  States  Express.  Teiearaph  and  telephone. 
Shipping  faclltles  and  pastsenger  service  fair.  Railway  and  water  routes  in  com- 
petition. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  2  grocery  stores,  a 
hardware   store,   1   dry  goods  store,   graded  school   employing 
40—1.. 
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2  teachers,  Catholic  church,  1  physician,  blacksmith  shop, 
meat  markets,  foundry  and  saw  mill. 

Steam  power  is  used  here  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. Fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  only  raw  materials  for 
canning;  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber  are  the  natural 
products.  A  limited  amount  of  help  could  be  secured.  There 
is  a  good  opening  here  for  an  elevator,  lumber  yard,  drug  store, 
planing  mill,  and  a  creamery. 

The  surrounling  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and 
about  2-3  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


KEWAUNEE. 

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Co.  Population,  1,71&.  An  incorporated  city  located 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  river  on  Lake  Michigan,  In  Kewaunee  county, 
of  which  it  Is  the  county  geat.  and  on  the  K..  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry.,  37  miles  from 
Green  Bay,  166  miles  from  Milwaukee  Coy  rail),  and  251  miles  from  Chlcaffo. 
United  States  Express.  Telepraph  and  telephone.  Connections  are  made  with 
the  Ann  Arbor  Ry.  by  lake  ferries.  Pere  Marquette  ferries  connecting  with 
P.  M.  Ry.  at  Ladlngton,  Mich.    Goodrich  lino  of  steamers  for  west  shore  traffic. 

The  city  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  6  groceries,  3  hardware, 
4  clothing  and  2  general  merchandise  stores,  a  millinery  store, 
good  public  schools  employing  9  teachers,  a  parochial  school, 
good  churches,  5  hotels — capacity  125  guests,  5  physicians,  3 
lawyers,  a  laundry,  5  farm  implement  dealers,  furniture  stores, 
canning  factory,  planing  mills,  flour  mills,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  brewery,  agricultural  implement  factory,  and 
saw  mill  machinery  plant.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. 

Coal  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  east  by  boats.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  can- 
ning. Clay,  sand  and  stone  are  the  natural  products.  Help  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  city.  A  good  location  for  woodworking 
factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  good  agricultural  section  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  surface  of  the  land  is  about  25  per  cent  rolling 
and  the  remainder  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  Some  sand 
along  the  lake  shore  and  some  swamps.  Dairying  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  farmers,  the  county  ranking  third  in 
dairy  products  in  the  state. 
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LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

La  Crosse  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  area  is  475  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  42,850.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  is  foreign  bom,  Germans  and  Norwegians  greatly 
predominating.  This  country  poe&?sses  some  excellent  agri- 
cultural lands.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  243,634  acres, 
of  which  130,107  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms 
in  1905,  including  improvements  was  $8,159,943,  as  compared 
with  a  valuation  of  $4,668,618  in  1890.  The  surfac?  of  the 
county  in  the  southern  part  is  very  uneven,  consisting  of  high 
valley  ridge  land  intersected  in  all  directions  by  deep  ravines 
and  valleys,  often  bordered  with  precipitous  eliifs,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ridges  above  the  valleys  often  being  several  hund- 
red feet.  The  soil  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county  commenc- 
ing several  miles  south  of  La  Crosse  river  is  a  light  clayey  loam 
varying  to  prairie  loams  of  a  light  and  open  nature  and  easily 
worked.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region  is  chiefly  maple, 
elm,  basswood,  oak  and  ash.  In  the  northern  hal^  of  the 
county  the  ridges  are  not  so  steep  and  high  and  the  interven- 
ing valleys  are  much  wider.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  simi- 
lar to  the  soil  of  Trempealeau  and  Jackson  counties.  It  is  an 
excellent  potato  and  small  fruit  soil,  but  on  account  of  its  open 
texture  and  small  water  capacity,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
hay  or  grain,  and  in  the  line  of  animal  industry  is  better  suited 
to  sheep  and  hogs  than  to  dairying.  Along  the  Black,  Miss- 
issippi and  La  Crosse  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  sandy  and 
supporting  a  growth  of  small  black  oak.  Along  the  La  Crosse 
river  and  its  tributaries  occur  occasional  areas  of  humus  soils 
composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  The  leading  crops  and 
the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 

II 

t     Arrpn^'o     '     Aoronjrp 
'      In  1S90.      I      In  190"). 

I  I 


Barley 
Porn  . 
Hay  ... 
Oats  .. 
Rye  .... 
Wheat 


2.414 
19,?iS8 
28.900 

7.226 

17,648 

27.4SO 

24.040 
5.419 
11.194 

30.290 

3.474 

3. 408 
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There  are  6  cheese  factories,  6  creameries  and  2  skimming 
stations  in  the  connty.  There  are  no  large  areas  of  unim- 
proved land  which  can  l)o  made  tillable  as  nearly  all  of 
the  nnimproved  land  in  the  county  consists  of  small  tracts 
in  connection  with  tho  improved  farms.  Such  unim- 
proved land  varies  in  price  from  $15.  to  $35.  per  acre.  Im- 
proved farm  lands  range  in  price  from  $40.  to  $100.  per  acre. 
Marsh  and  bottom  timber  lands  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
dollars  per  acre.  La  Crosse  is  the  county  seat.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  various  political  divisions  in  1905  v^as  as  follows: 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 


& 

AoGBiQATB  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOB. 

1^ 

Towns,  Citier  and 

ViLLAQBS. 

6 

1 

1 

i 

0 

• 

J 

a 

08 

s 

Bangor    

124 
196 
1C2 
222 
210 
348 
128 
252 
246 
220 

371 

260 
365 
334 
265 
232 
327 
501 

,  320 
359 
276 
219 
265 
323 
306 
176 
341 
418 
254 
198 
141 

1 

198 
2C9 
191 
139 

376 
322 
276 
569 
504 
953 
38u 
677 
413 
593 

755 

678 
722 
636 
570 
548 
679 
1,166 
7o5 
781 
64S 
596 
568 
676 
741 
386 
810 

r.e5 

566 
465 
377 

536 
653 
439 

319 
373 
265 
484 
430 
945 
318 
579 
455 
499 

793 

590 
779 
764 
573 
701 
769 

1,239 
756 
717 
716 
Aid 
566 
851 
716 
452 

1,227 
9b9 
689 
417 
347 

""479' 

670 
497 
351 

695 
695 
541 

1,053 
934 

1,898 
698 

1,256 
S68 

1,092 

1,548 
1.268 
1,501 
1.400 
1,143 
1,249 
1.448 
2,405 
1.511 
1,498 
1.364 
1.055 
1,134 
l,o27 
1,467 
838 
2.037 
1.934 
1,155 
882 
724 

""996* 

1,106 

1,150 

790 

695 
696 
541 

1,053 
934 

1.896 
698 

1,255 
868 

1.092 

1.648 
1,264 
1,601 
1,393 
1,137 
1.249 
1,448 
2,405 
1,511 
1,498 
1,364 
1,040 
1.134 
1,527 
1.449 
&8 
2,037 
1,934 
1,155 
882 
719 

"**996' 

1,104 

1.150 

790 

i 

1 

8 
1 
3 
6 
8 

156 

Baugor,   yillngc    

Bnrre    

BurDsr  • 

lUl 



117 
192 

Campbell   

173 

Farmington   

2 

853 

Greenfield   

' 

1 

153 

Hamilton   

1 

.... 

3 

12 
3 

6 

7 

8 

20 

1) 

25 

6 

7 

12 

11 

1 

5 

8 

12 

7 

8 

6 

6 

13 

11 

8 

22 
6 

261 

West  Salem,  village... 
Holland    

171 

.... 



197 

La  Crosse,  city: 

ward     1 

334 

ward     2 

4 

326 

ward    3 

270 

ward    4 

7 

220 

ward     5 

6  i":: 

101 

ward     6 

19:i 

ward     7 

230 

ward     8 

402 

ward     9 

306 

ward  10 

is 

285 

ward  11 

223 

ward   12 

2if:* 

ward  13 

19S 

wa  rd   14 

2bH 

wanl  15 

.... 

8 

278 

ward   IB 

114 

ward   17 

250 

ward   18  

.... 

331 

ward   V.^ 

179 

ward   20 

IbO 

ward  21 

5 

93 

1CJ3 

Total,   clty..29.r78 
Onnlnsk.'i    

(nuilaska,    city    

SlH'lhV     

2 

147 
209 
18  > 

^VaslllnKton    

1 

I 

1 

Totnl     ' 

9,098 

21,296 

21.554 

42,860 


42.800 

50  1        1    979 

7,658 

__ 

_ 
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BANGOR. 

Bauj^or,  La  Crosse  Co.  Au  incoriwrated  village 'of  695  lubabitautH.  Located 
on  both,  the  C,  M.  &  St.  1'.  and  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Rys.,  247  miles  from  Chicago, 
182  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  16  miles  from  La  Crosse.  Telegrapli  and  tele- 
phone. American  and  United  States  Express.  First  class  freight  and  passenger 
facilities. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  pleuty  of  water,  an  electric  light 
plant,  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  3  general  stores,  1  racket  store,  a 
restaurant,  2  blacksmith  shojys,  barber  shop,  meat  market,  2 
hotels,  clothing  store,  2  lumber  yards,  brewery,  2  elevators,  3 
physicians,  1  lawyer,  and  a  high  school  employing  8  teachers. 
La  Crosse  river  flows  through  the  village.  The  streets  are  well 
kept,  and  well  supplied  with  shade  trees,  and  there  is  a  public 
park.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand  and 
stone  can  be  supplied.  A  canning,  shoe  or  implement  factory  is 
best  suited  for  the  place,  and  plenty  of  help  can  be  procured. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  all  the 
land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 

LA  CROSSE. 

La  Crosse,  La  Crosse  Co.  Population,  29,078.  Situated  in  western  Wisconsin 
at  the  coi^fluence  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Blacic  rivers  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
197  miles  from  Milwaulcee  and  125  miles  from  St.  Paul.  The  city  is  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry.,  the  C.  M,  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Rv.. 
and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  and  the  L.  &  3.  E.  Ry.  First  class  facilities  for  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight.  Excellent  passenger  service.  An  extensive  com- 
merce Is  conducted  on  the  Mississippi  river  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.  Street  railway.  Adams.  American  and  United  States 
Express. 

La  Crosse,  once  the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  lumbering  and 
saw-mill  industry,  has  just  emerged  from  the  stagnation  re- 
sulting from  the  passing  of  the  forests.  The  capital  lormerly 
invested  in  lumbering  has  not  left  the  city  with  the  develop- 
ing of  lumbering  in  the  south  and  the  west,  but  has  been  in 
vested  in  more  permanent  and  more  diversified  manufactur- 
ing. In  addition  to  its  saw-mills,  which  are  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  position  of  the  city,  there  are  large 
plants  for  the,  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  car- 
ria^s  and  wagons,  confectdoneiy  goods,  clothing,  cigars, 
sash,  doors,  etc.,  malt  liquors,  machinery,  boilei^,  stoves,  rubber 
goods,  flour,  knit  goods  and  pearl  buttons.  The  five  large 
breweries  afford  a  market  for  150,000  bushels  of  barley  and 
100,000  pounds  of  hops  annually.  There  are  a  lota]  of  150 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city,  wutli  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $7,000,000,  employing  391  salaried  officials  and  clerks, 
and  an  average  of  3,000  wage-earners.  The  annual  product  is 
valued  at  nearly    $9,000,000.     La    Crosse    has    an    extensive 
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wholesale  and  jobbing  trade,  having  for  its  market  eastern 
Wisconsin,  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa,  and  the  states 
to  the  west.  Ihe  eky  has  6  banks,  4  daily  and  6  weekly  news- 
papers. The  city  owns  its  waterworks  system  which  is  com- 
plete in  every  respect.  The  streets  are  uniformly  well  paved, 
the  business  streets  being  paved  with  brick.  The  street  rail- 
way with  fifteen  miles"  of  track  reaches  all  portions  of  the 
city.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  The  Yaryan 
system  of  hot  water  heating  has  been  installed  recently. 
There  is  a  well  equipped  paid  lire  department.  While  every 
form  of  industry  is  welcomed,  the  city  owing  to  :ts  proxim- 
ity to  the  hardwoods  of  this  state,  offers  the  best  irdMcements 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  vehicles. 
The  surrounding  country  which  is  a  well  settled  agrieul 
tural  district  could  furnish  a  large  additional  labor  force. 
Homes  can  be  purchased  very  reasonably.  Every  inducemert 
is  offered  for  the  location  of  new  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  by  the  La  Crosse  Board  of  Trade,  which  for 
over  a  generation  has  been  industriously  active  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  city. 


ONALASKA. 

Onnlaska,  Lft  ('ros8«  Co.  An  Incorporated  city  Imviiig  a  population  of  1.106. 
I^K'atiMl  on  the  ('..  B.  &  Q..  and  the  C  &  N.  W.  Uys.,  '^fil  miles  from  Chicago. 
214  lulle.s  from  Milwaukee  and  5  miles  from  La  Crosse.  An  electric  railroad  niii- 
ninj?  to  aM  ('i-osse.  United  States,  American  and  ^dams  Express.  Teif'0ra|ih 
and  telephone.     Excellent  passenger  facilities. 

Th-e  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  bank,  drug 
store,  3  groceries,  hardware,  3  dry  goods  stores,  3  meat  markets, 
3  blacksmith  shopsi,  2  confectionery  stores,  2  shoe  shops,  bicycle 
and  repair  shop,  2  i)atent  medicine  establishments,  woolen  mills, 
a  pickle  factory,  3  hotels.  3  boarding  houses,  1  physician  and  a 
high  school  employing  9  teachers.     A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

The  city  has  an  undeveloped  water  power.  Coal  shipped  from 
Illinois  is  u&iad  for  fuel.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish  from  the  ^lississipj)!  river,  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  can 
be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  secured.  A  beet  sugar  factory, 
bottling  works  or  any  establishment  utilizing  the  raw  materials 
that  can  be  supi)lied  here  are  best  suited  for  the  place 

Excellent  farming  land  surrounds  the  city.  Soil  is  very 
fertile  and  all  improved. 
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WEST  SALEM. 

West  Suletu,  La  Crosae  Co.  An  Incorporated  village  of  868  Inhabitants.  Lo- 
cated on  both  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Kys.,  186  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  262  miles  from  Chicago  and  12  miles  from  La  Crosste.  Excellent 
freight  and  passenger  facilities.  United  States  and  American  Express.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone. 

The  village  has  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  drug  store,  4 
groceries,  2  hardwares,  2  general  stores,  3  lumber  yards,  cement 
walk  establishment,  2  physicians,  a  high  school  employing  7 
teachers,  3  hotels',  and  2  boarding  houses.  A  first-class  hotel  is 
needed. 

The  streets  are  level  and  in  good  conditon  with  an  abun- 
dance of  shade  trees.  About  one  mile  from  the  village 
is  a  one  thou&and-hor&3  wat^r  power  that  can  be  very 
easily  developed.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  as  fuel,  the  latter 
being  shipped  in  from  Illinois.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit, 
ve«;etablesj  sand,  lime  stone,  clay  and  hardwood  can  be  supplied 
and  plenty  of  help  procured.  A  canning  or  furniture  factory, 
woolen  mill  or  a  brick  yard  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 

The  soil  surrounding  the  village  is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
farming  and  the  land  is  well  improved. 


LAFAYETTE  COUNTY. 

La  Fayette  County  Ls  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  634  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  20,277.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state  and  con- 
sequently the  present  population  is  largely  native  bom.  Only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  population  is  foreign  born,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Norwegians.  Germans  and  English  The  early  settle- 
ment also  resulted  in  the  occupation  and  development  of  avail- 
able farming  lands  at  an  early  date.  In  1905  the  total  acreage 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  was  372,325  acres,  of  which 
321,604  acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  total  farm  area  and 
the  amount  of  improved  lands  were  355,172  acres  and  278,119 
acres  respectively.  While  the  acreage  increased  but  a  compara- 
tively small  amount,  the  valuation  of  the  f-mns  including  im- 
provements, increased  from  $11,934,750  in  1890  to$20,076,389  in 
1905,  or  nearly  70%.  The  land  of  the  county  consists  of  alter- 
nating flat  topped  ridges  and  river  valleys.  The  Pecatonica 
river  vnth  its  tributaries,  breaks  the  land  up  into  a  series  of 
ridges  and  hills  which  gives  the  surface  a  rather  hilly  topography. 
The  soil  of  the  county  is  uniformly  excellent.     It  consists  almost 
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entirely  of  clayey  loams  of  the  lighter  and  medium  varieties  in- 
terspersed with  large  irregular  tracts  of  prairie  loams.  The  ex- 
cellent drainage  furnished  by  the  numerous  sTnall  streams  makes 
the  county  singularly  free  from  swamps  and  marshes.  The 
lighter  varieties  of  loam  are  found  along  the  river  valleys  and 
the  heavier  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The  county  contains  no 
gravel  or  foreign  boulders  such  as  are  frequent  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  The  leading  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to 
each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 
In  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Barley ..|  2,344 

(.'orn    I  60,031 

Hay   I  50,412 

Oats  1  61,906 

Kye    ( (  2.601 

Wheat    1  3,010 


3.957 

64,138 

61,493 

44,241 

766 

379 


Lafayette  County  is  situated  in  the  richest  dairj'lng  district 
in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United  States.  In  1905 
there  were  in  the  county  %^  cheese  factories,  19  creameries  and  a 
skimming  station.  The  county  is  also  located  in  one  of  the 
wealthiest  lead  and  zinc  mining  districts,  and  mining  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  leading  industry.  There  is  practically  no  unim- 
proved land  remaining  which  can  be  made  tillable  except  small 
tracts  owned  in  connection  with  improved  farms,  'ine  range  of 
prices  for  improved  lands  is  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre.  Darl- 
ington is  the  county  seat.  The  population  oc  the  local  political 
divisions  of  the  county  for  1905  is  given  on  the  opposite  pa^. 


BELMONT. 

Belmont,  Lafayette  Co.  Population  513.  An  Incorporated  village  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  IMatteville  branch  of  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.,  16  mlloa  northwest  of  Darlington,  the  county  seat,  72  miles  from 
Platteville,  86  miles  from  Madison,  153  miles  from  Milwauk(»e  and  181  miles 
from  Chicago-  United  States  Kxpress.  (Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service 
fair. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  telephone  system,  a  bank,  drug 
store,  2  hardware  and  3  general  merchandise  stores,  a  hotel,  2 
boarding  houses.  2  physicians,  high  and  graded  schools  employ- 
ing 5  tcachei's,  Lutheran,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches, 
harness  shop,  2  blacksmith  shops,  a  creamery  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 
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LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


AooRCOATB  Porc- 

LA'llOM. 

Cola>e. 

i 

II 

Towns,  Cities  and 

ViLLAOBS. 

-2 

1 

i 

O 

s 

.2 
1 

i 

Aripvlp 

163 
154 
135 
134 
174 
114 
88 
146 
226 

234 
262 

481 
280 
362 
231 
4S2 
241 
243 
338 
586 

437 
418 

418 
292 
304 
282 
421 
259 
226 
304 
524 

460 
628 

899 
572 
666 
513 
IK)3 
500 
469 
642 
1,110 

897 
946 

899 
572 
666 
613 
903 
600 
469 
642 
1.110 

896 
946 

4 
11 
2 
7 
2 
6 
2 
8 
» 

199 

Argyle,  viUnge   

.... 

9S 
137 

Belmont,   village   

86 
223 

Benton.    Tllla0e    

Bl&nchard   

.... 
•1 

91 
86 

Blanchardvllle,    viUnge 
Dnrliiiffton 

138 
23/ 

Darlington,  city: 

xea  rrl    1 

Total,  city... 1,843 
iriij  Cvi'ovfi . 

30 
3 

4 
6 
7 
2 
8 
2 
13 

316 

136 
172 
238 

87 
121 
110 

62 
206 
132 
144 

128 
164 

400 
438 
632 
178 
342 
297 
153 
461 
380 
384 

199 
321 

349 
405 
638 
179 
307 
245 
124 
420 
346 
360 

268 
365 

749 
843 
1,170 
367 
649 
542 
277 
871* 
726 
744 

467 
6S6 

749 
843 
1,170 
367 
649 
542 

2n 

871 
726 
744 

460 

164 

Fayette     

;.;; 

157 

Gratiot    

254 

Gratiot,  villoge  

Kendall             

70 
127 

T.nniont       

.... 

106 

Moutioello 

.... 

6:{ 

188 

Sov*Tnoiir 

111 

Phiillsliiire    

4 

171 

iTunllshnrg,  city: 

1 

ward  2 

6S6 





Total,  city... 1.153 
Wn  y  ne    

14 

18 

1 

2 

13 

27 

245 

63 

204 

336 

598 
165 
486 
866 

575 
146 
425 
818 

1.173 
311 
911 

1,684 

1.173 
311 
911 

1,681 

229 

Wh'.te  Oak   Springs    .... 
Wfllow  Springs  

83 

?26 

Wlota            .        ... 

354 

Total  

4.378 

10,3?9 

9.888 

20.277 

20.275  1    2 

177 

4.120 

_ 



*1  Chinaman. 


Steam  power  is  used  here  and  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  Vege- 
tables can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is  plenty  of  clay, 
stone,  jack  and  lead  in  the  vicinity.  No  help  can  Oe  secured 
here.    A  canning  factory  is  needed. 

The  adjoining  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  improved.  Three-fourths  of  the  country  is 
level  and  free  from  stone,  and  the  soil  is  good. 
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BENTON. 

• 

Denton,  Lnfuyette  Co.  I'opulation,  500.  An  incorporated  village  on  the  C. 
&  N.  W.  Ky.,  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  20  miles  southwest 
of  Darlington,  the  county  seat,  16  miles  from  Galena,  111.,  7  miles  from  Platte- 
ville,  95  miles  from  Madison,  1T7  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  182  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Fair  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  mining  country 
and  is  supplied  with  an  eleetric  light  plant,  has  a  bank, 
a  drug  store,  grocery,  2  hardware  and  3  general  merchan- 
dise stores,  a  clothing  store,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  good 
public  schools  employing  6  teachers,  Catholic,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal and  Primitive  Methodist  churches,  a  physician,  2  black- 
smith bhops,  wagon  shop,  harness  maker,  flour  mill  1  mile  east, 
and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  A  first 
class  hotel  is  needed. 

Steam  po^-er  is  used.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from 
(lalena  and  Chicago.  Vegetables  can  lo  supplied  for  canning  and 
clay,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  are  the  natural  products.  Help  is 
scarce  here  owing  to  the  demand  for  help  in  the  mines. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  2-3  of 
all  the  land  is  improved.     Soil  is  a  black  loam. 


BLANCIIARDSVILLE. 

Ulanchardville,  Lafayette  Co.  Population,  642.  An  incorporated  village  In 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  county,  on  the  Dodgeville  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  liy.,  and  on  the  I'ocatonica  river,  20  miles  northeast  of  Darlington,  the 
county  seat,  67  miles  from  Madison,  149  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  160  miles  from 
Chicago.  American  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Fair  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  drug  store, 
2  hardware  stores,  6  general  merchandise  stores,  2  hotels,  3  physi- 
cians, a  lawyer,  and  several  churches;  has  good  public  schools  em- 
ploying 6  teachers.     There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  laundry. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal 
from  Illinois.  Small  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for 
canning.  Brick  clay  can  also  be  supplied.  A  brick  yard  is 
already  established. 

Help  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  some  good  farm  land 
in  the  adjacent  country  and  about  y*  of  the  land  suitable  for 
cn)p  raising  is  improved.  The  country  is  hilly  and  stoney  but 
has  a  g(KKl  clay  soil.     The  mineral  deposits  are  not  devloped. 
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FIRST  AND  LAST  SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    BRECTED    AT    ANTIGO,     WIS. 

THE  rb:sult  of  25  years  growth. 
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DARLINGTON. 

DarliDfrton,  Lafayette  Co.  Population,  1,843.  An  Incorporated  city  on  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  1*.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Pecatouica  river  In  the  central  part  of  Lafay- 
ette county,  of  which  it  18  the  judicial  seat,  60  miles  from  Maaisou,  67  mlle« 
from  Jaucsvillo,  m-  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  166  miles  from  Chicago.  United 
States  Kxpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  pasaeu- 
g>er  service. 

The  city  has  a  good  system  of  water  works^  electric  light  plant, 
2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  3  hardware  stores,3  general  merchandise 
stores,  5  grocery  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  2  shoe  stores,  2  jewel- 
ery  stores,  3  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  an  elegant  high  and  graded 
school  system  employing  13  teachers,  5  churches,  5  physicians,  7 
lawyei^s,  4  dentists,  laundry,  harness  shop,  4  blacksmiths,  2  meat 
markets,  cigar  factory,  cheese  factory,  feed  mill  and  2  grain  ele- 
vators. There  are  2  fine  school  buildings,  a  new  $125,000  court 
house,  a  $10,000  free  library  building,  paved  streets,  many  nice 
shade  trees,  a  public  park  and  soldiers  monument.  Three  weekly 
newspapers  are  published.  A  first-class  hotel  is  needed.  This 
is  a  good  location  for  a  milk  condensing  factory. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power.  Coal  for  fuel  is  ob- 
tfiined  at  Milwaukee.  A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with 
frait  and  vegetables.  Clay,  sand,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  are  the 
natural  products.    Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country  and  the  land 
is  all  utilized.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  hilly  but  is  all 
used  for  pasture.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  a  clayey  subsoil. 
The  farms  in  this  section  are  not  surpassed  in  the  state  for  dairy- 
ing and  stocknusing.  Cheese  manufacturing  is  the  chief  industry. 


GRATIOT. 

Gratiot,  Lafayette  Co.  Population,  357.  An  incorporated  village  on  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  1*.  Ity.  In  (Jratlot  township.  10  miles  southeast  of  Darlington,  60  miles  from 
Madison,  128  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  156  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States 
lOxpress.    Telophime    and    telegraph.    Good     shipping     fnoilltles    and    passenger 

service. 

The  Peeatoniea  river  fiirnislie.s  considerable  water  power  at 
this  phice.  The  villajje  has  a  hank,  druj^  store,  2  hardware  and 
4  .LToiieral  inerchaiulise  stores,  jewelry  store,  furniture  store,  2 
jrood  hotels',  2  l)oarding  houses,  graded  schools  employing  4  teach- 
oj-s.  Catliolic.  and  IMetliodist  ehiirehes,  a  physician,  lumber  yard 
l>lacksmitli  shop,  moat  market,  2  ftM^d  mills  and  a  creamery. 

AVatv^.'  power  can  }>?•  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Wood  fur  fut'l  can  ho  obtained  in  the  vieinitv  and  coal  from 
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Chica^jTO.  Siu-h  raw  iiiatorials  as  fruit  and  V(»i2:etables  can  be 
snpplie^d  for  canning.  The  natural  products  are  clay,  stone, 
timber,  lead  and  zinc.  There  is  plenty  of  help  in  the  village  and 
surrounding  eountr^^  There  is  an  opening  here  for  a  canning 
factory  or  woolen  mills. 

The  adjacent  land  is  suitable  for  farming  and  is  all  improved. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  country  is  level. 

Snxn^LSBURG. 

Shullsburgr,  Lafayette  Co.  Population,  1,153.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky..  In  the  southyesteru  part  of  the  county,  12  miles  west  of 
Gratiot  Junction,  12  miles  southwest  of  Darlington.  60  miles  from  Madison,  141 
miles  from  Mllwankee  and  168  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Tel- 
ephone and  telegraph.    Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  fair. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  2  hardwares, 
4  groceries  and  5  general  merchandise  stores,  a  clothing  store, 
good  high  and  graded  schools  employing  7  teachers,  Catholic, 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches,  2  hotels,  a 
boarding  house,  3  physicians,  3  lawyers,  furniture  store,  black- 
smith 8hop,  harness  shop,  cigar  factor}'-,  brewery,  cheese  factory, 
creamery,  small  mining  companies,  etc.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published.  The  city  owns  and  operates  th-e  water  works  with 
10,000  feet  of  mains. 

Steam  power  ik  used.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
and  coal  is  diipped  from  the  east.  The  only  raw  materials  for 
canning  are  vegetables.  The  principal  natural  products  are  zinc 
and  ](iad  ore  and  a  number  of  mines  are  being  developed.  A 
smc^lting  plant  would  do  well  here.    Help  can  be  secured. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for  stock  raising  and 
farming  and  quantities  of  cattle,  hogs,  grain  and  butter  are 
shipped. 

J  SOUTH  WAYNE. 

I  South  Wayne,  Lafayette  Co.     Population,  about  300.     An  unincorporated  vil- 

l  lage  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.   Ry.,   in  Wayne  township,  18  miles  southeast  of 

(  Darlington,  the  eounty  scat,  SO  miles  from  Madison,   47  miles  from  .Tanesville, 

I  117  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  140  miles  from  Chicago.    United  States  Express. 

\  Telephone  and  telegraph,    (iood  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

/  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  2  hardware 

j  and  4  general  merchandise  stores,  furniture  store,  a  hotel,  graded 

\  public  school  employing  3  teachers,  2  physicians.  Baptist,  Catho- 


lic, Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  2  blacksmith  shops,  meat 
markets,  feed  mill  and  a  creamery. 


\ 
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Coal  and  wood  are  the  fuels  used.  Wood  can  be  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from  the  oast.  Vegetables 
can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  clay,  sand  an3  stone  are  the 
natural  products.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in 
the  vicinity.     A  hotel  and  canning  factory  are  needed. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.     Dairying  is  the  chief  industry. 


LANGLADE  COUNTY. 

i 

Langlade  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  855  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  15,738,  a  gain  of  3,185  over  the  census  of  1900.  Over 
one-sixth  of  the  population  is  foreign  born,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  are  Germans.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  Bohe- 
mian, Canadian  and' Polish  settlers.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905 
was  only  113,175  acres,  of  which  but  38,578  acres  were  improved. 
In  1890  the  area  of  all  the  farms  in  the  county  was  77,831  acres, 
of  which  13,G32  acres  were  mproved.  The  value  of  the  farms  and 
improvements  in  1905  was  $3,465,038,  as  compared  with  only 
$1,050,191  in  1890,  a  gain  of  $2,414,847  or  nearly  225%  in  15 
years.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  county  awaiting  the 
settler,  the  total  preiient  farm  acreage  being  less  than  30%  of  the 
area  of  tlte  county.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  more  or  less 
rolling  and  hilly.  In  the  northern  part  the  surface  is  char- 
acterized by  belts  of  ridges  and  billowy  hills,  and  associated 
with  basin-like  depressions,  swamps  and  numerous  small  lakes 
or  ponds.  These  hills  and  ridges  generally  have  steep  slopes 
and  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surrounding 
land.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  the  land  is 
quite  level  and  presents  a  prairie-like  plain.  There  are  numer- 
ous irregular  areas  of  swampy  soil.  The  soil  is  mainly  a 
clayey  and  gravelly  loam  of  the  lighter  varieties,  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  boulders  toward  the  north.  The  subsoil  * 
consists  of  gravel  and  sand.  Wherever  farms  have  been 
cleared  the  soil  has  shown  itself  capable  of  producing  good 
crops.  Its  productive  quality  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
thriving  farms  established  within  the  last  decade.  It  main- 
tains    with     ease     an     excellent    dairy    and    stock    industry 


f 
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SCDNE  IN  THE  CITY   OF   ANTICO.    WIS.     VENEEH   SEATING    PLANT   IN 

THE  DISTANCE. 


FIRST  HOUSE  BUILT  IN  ANTIGO,  COUNTY  SEAT,  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
AGO  IN  SOLID  WILDERNESS. 
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Grasses,  clover,  potatoes  and  the  smaller  crops  yield  excellent 
returns.  The  chief  crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905 
were  as  follows: 


Acreajre 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Wheat 
Oats    . . 
Barley 
liye    ... 
Hay    .. 


941 
S.461 
1,189 

294 

16.056 


There  are  11  cheese  factories  and  3  creameries  in  the  county. 
The  standing  hardwood,  elm,  maple,  basswood,  oak  and  hem- 
lock show  a  dense  growth.  The  pine  has  all  been  cut'.  The 
price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre. 
For  improved  land  the  price  ranges  from  $25  to  $100,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  nearness  to  markets.  The  marshes 
are  practically  worthless  for  farm  purposes.  Antigo  is  the 
county  seat  and  largest  city.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  in 

1905: 

LANGLADE  COUNTY. 


Towns,  CiriEa  a  so 
Villages 


B 
or 


^oa&EaATfi  Popu- 
lation^ 


E 


A 


Color 


S 
la 
PC 


Ackley   

Ainsworth  

Antigo    

Antigo,  city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

ward   3 

ward  4 

ward  5 

ward  6 

Total,  city...6,e 

Elcho    

fHton    

Evergreen  

J^nglade    

Neva    

Norwood  

Peck    

Polar  

Price  

Rolling) 

Summit     

Upham    

Vilas  


Total 


147 

31 

232 

170 
198 
195 
289 
181 
210 


94 
40 
61 
45 

384 
198 
N8 
394 
122 
192 
48 
39 
42 


434 
71 


381 
471 
523 
762 
471 
760 


240 

90 

2  2 

107 
538 
521 
210 
591 
30S 
576 
149 
146 
93 


355 

68 
594 

397 

478 
488 
732 
471 
729 


789 

139 

1,293 

778 

949 

1,011 

1,494 

942 

l,4i9 


789 

89 

1,293 

778 

948 

1,011 

1,494 

939 

1,489 


202 
75 
146 
64 
438 
487 
173 
446 
262 
499 
102 
90 
99 


442 

165 
348 
171 
976 

1.008 
383 

1.037 
570 

1.075 
251 
236 
192 


441 
165 
348 
167 
976 

1,008 
383 

1,024 
570 

1.072 
251 
236 
192 


3,00  >  I  8,343 
-J 


,395 


15,738  I  15,663 

J 


50 


15 


10 


154 

23 

210 


102 


1,822 

90 

27 

92 

48 

227 

187 

71 

243 

113 

190 

49 

77 

33 


3.166 
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TROUT  CAUGHT  IN  SPRING  BROOK.  ANTIGO.  WISCONSIN. 


ANTIGO. 

Antlgo,  Langlade  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  city  having  a  population  of  6,603, 
located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  264  miles  from  Chicago,  179  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee, and  160  miles  from  Ashland.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph  communications. 
Good  freight  and  passengier  facilities.    American   Express. 

Wood  obtained  from  the  saw  mills  and  the  surrounding  forests 
is  the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vege- 
tables, sand,  clay,  stone  and  an  abundance  of  timber  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  Antigo  is  a  suitable  place  for  any  industry  that  can 
utilize  these.  About  500  young  persons  can  be  procured  here  for 
canning  factories  in  the  summer,  and  200  men  can  be  secured  for 
any  kind  of  factory  work  the  year  round.  A  screen  door  factory 
was  once  established  here  but  failed  because  profits  were  too 
small.  The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks, 
41— L. 
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4  drug  stores,  20  groceries,  5  hardwares,  1  departqient  store, 
school  system,  8  physcians,  13  lawyers,  and  a  public  park.  Three 
weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  papers  are  published.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  kept. 

The  land  surroundng  Antigo  is  very  fertile  and  most  of  if 
is  well  adapted  for  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  About 
20%  of  it  is  rough,  50%  level  and  free  from  stone,  7%  swampy 
and  3%  sandy.  The  largest  portion  of  tillable  land  is  yet  un- 
improved and  can  be  purchased  reasonably  cheap. 

BRYANT. 

Bryant,  Langlade  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  800  people,  sitii- 
nted  on  the  C.  &  N.W.  By.,  273  miles  from  Chicago.  188  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
Freight  and  passenger  service  good.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions.   American  Express. 

Such  raw  materials  as  timber,  sand  and  stone  can  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance,  and  any  industry  such  as  a  furniture  fac- 
tory or  other  woodworking  establishment  would  be  best' 
suited  for  the  place.  Plenty  of  help  for  factory  work  can  be  se- 
cured. The  village  is  supplied  with  1  grocery  store,  1  hardware, 
1  dry  goods  store,  1  hotel,  a  boarding  house,  and  1  physician. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  one 
fourth  of  it  being  somewhat  rolling,  and  the  remainder  is 
level,  free  from  stone,  sand  or  marshes.  Only  about  one 
tenth  of  this  land  is  as  yet  improved. 

ELTON. 

Elton,  Langlade  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  SCO  people,  located 
at  the  end  of  a  spur  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  By.,  running  out  from  Bryant.  Is  «78 
miles  from  Chicago,  192  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Freight  and  passenger  facili- 
ties not  good.    American  Express. 

An  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  can  be  procured  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  An  abundance  of  timber  as  raw  material 
can  also  be  procured  from  the  surrounding  forests.  A  gen- 
eral store  is  all  the  industrial  establishment  the  village  is 
supplied  with.  There  are  numerous  trout  streams  flowing 
through  the  surrounding  country,  and  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful lakes  filled  with  other  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish  within 
reasonable  distances  of  the  village. 

Part  of  the  surrounding  country  is  stony,  some  swampy,  and 
a  little  rolling,  but  the  soil  is  excellent  for  general  farming  pur- 
poses. 
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KOEPENICK. 

Koepeuiek,  Langlade  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  200  Inhabi- 
tants, located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  879  miles  from  Chicago,  194  miles  from 
Milwaukee  and  146  miles  from  Ashland.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  ac- 
commodations.   Telegraph  communication^.    American  Express. 

The  village  has  a-  small  undeveloped  water  power.  Plenty  of 
labor  can  be  secured  for  any  establishment  the  village  will  sup- 
port; such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone  and  an 
abundance  of  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  furniture  factory  is 
most  suitable  for  this  place.  It  is  suppHed  with  two  groceries, 
two  hardwares,  two  general  stores,  a  saw  mill,  one  hotel  and  one 
boarding  house. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for 
farming  purposes,  but  as  yet  there  are  only  four  farms  lo- 
cated anywhere  near  the  village.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam, 
very  little  of  which  is  stony,  sandy  or  swampy. 

PHLOX. 

Plilox,  Langlade  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  200  inhabitants, 
situated  9  miles  from  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  4  miles  from  the  Matoon  Ry.  Ameri- 
can Express. 

This  place  can  be  made  a  summer  resort.  A  grist  mill 
and  hub  mill  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  Clay,  sand,  timber 
and  stone  can  be  supplied.  Two  grocery  stores,  2  general  stores 
and  2  hotels  are  located  here. 

A  good  farming  country  surrounds  the  village,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  being  im- 
proved.    The  soil  is  fertile,  level,  free  from  stone  and  swamps. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

i 

Lincoln  county  is  located  in  the  north-central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  this  county  is  885  square  miles,  with  a  pop 
ulation  in  1905  of  19,125,  a  gain  of  2,856  over  1900.  Those  of 
foreign  birth  number  5,322,  of  which  number  over  one-half  are 
Germans,  Canadians  and  Scandinavians  ranking  next  in  order. 
The  farm  acreage  in  1905  w^as  106,757,  of  \vhich  amount  24,841 
acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  these  farms  in  1905  with 
improvements  was  $2,074,388.  In  1890  the  farm  nereage  wa« 
63,481  valued  at  $677,075.  Covering  the  larger  part  of  the 
three  northern  townships,  the  soil  is  very  sandy  and  gravelly, 
containing  a  variable  though  small  amount  of  clay.     The  sur- 
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face  is  uneven  with  bouldeiy  drift  liills  alternating  rapidly 
with  level  stretches  of  sBndy  plains.  The  lower  lands  have  uni- 
formly sandy  soils,  while  the  hilly  lands  are  bouldery  and 
gravely  mixed  with  clay.  There  are  numerous  swamps  and 
lakes.  The  forest  grow^th  of  this  region  was  Norway  and  white 
pine.  Owing  to  its  coarse  and  porous  nature  this  soil  is  not 
very  fertile  and  is  best  adapted  to  light  farming  an'i  grazing. 
From  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county  down  to  the  central 
part  and  touching  the  Wisconsin  river  the  soil  is  a  cJay  loam, 
with  a  gently  sloping  acd  rolling  surface,  with  here  and  there 
broad  level  stretches.  There  are  some  swamps  but  no  lakes  in 
this  district.  A  variable  amount  of  boulders  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  greatly  interfere  with 
cultivation.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region  is  birch,  maple 
elm  and  basswood.  While  but  little  of  this  soil  is  as  yet  under 
cultivation,  where  it  has  been  cleared  it  has  sho\\Ti  itself  capable 
of  producing  good  grain,  grasses  and  coni  and  would  sup- 
port a  large  dairy  and  stock  industry.  South  of  this  clay  loam 
and  reaching  across  the  county  and  covering  the  larger  part 
of  it,  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.     The  surface  is  characterized  by 
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belts  of  ridges  and  steep  billowy  hills  with  basin-like  depres 
sions,  swamps  and  small  lakes.  Boulders  of  all  sizes  are  pres- 
ent. The  trees  of  this  region  are  mainly  birch,  basswood  and 
hemlock.  This  soil  is  better  adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes  than 
to  grasses  and  clover.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay,  with  a  rolling  surface.  It  is  gener- 
ally free  from  boulders  and  is  very  durable  and  productive 
ranking  among  the  richest  in  the  state.  The  chief  crops  and 
their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


I    Acreage 
I     in  1S90. 

I 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Wheat    .: 352 

Oats  1,706 

Barley    22 

Hay    1  4,627 

_    _  1 


287 

4.215 

653 

13,709 


There  are  4  cheese  factories  and  3  creameries  in  the  county. 
The  price  of  unimproved  clay  lands  ranges  from  $8  to  $12  per 
acre;  of  timber  lands,  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  of  im- 
proved farm  lands,  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre.  There  are  still 
over  400,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county  open  to  settlement. 
Merrill  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  vil- 
lages and  towns  in  1905  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

HEAPFORD  JUNCTION. 

Heafford,  Junction,  Lincoln  Co..  Is  an  unincorporated  village  located  at  the 
Junction  of  the  "Soo"  and  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  railroads.  275  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
179  miles  from  La  Crosse  and  196  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Has  good  freight  and 
passenger  facilities.    U.  S.  express.    Telephone  and  telegraph. 

This  village  is  located  in  the  lake  region  of  Wisconsin  and 
is  destined  to  become  a  most  popular  summer  resort.  Berries 
of  all  kinds  grow  in  abundance.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
But  little  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  im- 
proved. There  is  a  good  opening  at  this  place  for  a  genera^ 
store. 

HEINEMAN. 

Heincraan,  Lincoln  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  SOO  people,  lo- 
cated on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    U.  S.  Express. 

Any  industry  such  as  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  spindb?, 
handles,  etc.  is  best  suited  for  this  place.  About  a  100-horse 
water  power  can  be  developed.     Wood  is  the  principal  fuel 
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J 

a 

AOOBSi^ATB  POPU- 
LATTOJIi 

COLOK^ 

^1 

Towns,  Citiw  aitd 
Villages. 

OS 

1 

IS 

5 

M 
^ 

1 

s 

.2 

a 

1 

Birch    

95 
110 
105 
91 
37 
109 

188 
139 
232 
427 
188 
324 
348 

1         1 

9Jtl   •         io^ 

475 
511 
692 
511 
150 
629 

1,011 
656 
l.li^ 
2,06) 
917 
1,746 
1.696 

474 

606 
692 
511 
150 
629 

1,011 
656 
1.112 
2.060 
917 
1,745 
1,694 

1 

"i' 

8 
6 

85 
111 

Bradley  

288 
328 
808 
78 
342 

615 
343 
581 
1,059 
504 
9^ 
839 

223 
264 
203 
72 
287 

496 
313 
532 
1.001 
413 
807 
866 

Corning  

111 

Harrison    

.... 

'"•^ 

170 

King   

.... 

3 
1 

29 

Merrill  

.... 

125 

Merrill,  city: 

ward  1 

162 

ward  2 

.... 

... 

9 

17 
10 
8 

4 

211 

ward  3 

275 

ward  4 

872 

ward  5 

.... 

251 

ward  6 

83i 

ward  7 

1 

.... 

2g7 

Total,  city... 9,197 

Pine  River  

199 
96 
1         98 
181 
143 
59 
66 

73 
98 
151 
187 

643 
245 
267 
606 
404 
160 
236 

321 
305 
383 
472 

543 
200 
194 
496 
327 
100 
114 

143 
233 
846 
424 

1,186 
446 
461 

1,001 
731 
260 
350 

464 
538 
728 
896 

1.186 
439 
461 

1.001 
731 
260 
350 

464 
537 

728 
896 

.*.*.'' 

■'6* 

4 

"     "4 
2 

204 
91 
113 

184 

Rock  Falls  

Unssell    

Scott    

.... 

Schley   

149 

Somo    

••••! 

92 

Tomahawk   

1    1 

151 
185 

Tomahawk,  city: 

ward  1 

""\"" 

2 

1 

r 

1 

ward  2 

•1  !-... 

169 
184 
176 

ward  3 

ward  4 

.... 

Total,  city... 2,626 



" 

... 

Total    

8.731 

10,345 

8,780 

19  125  f  i*^  ii^ 

4 

11 

79 

4.226 

■^•' ••»■»" 

*1  Chinaman. 

Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone, 
timber  and  iron  can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  procured. 
The  village  has  1  drug  store,  1  grocery,  1  hardware,  2  general 
stores,  one  physician.  The  village  is  a  summer  resort  town  with 
natural  parks,  trout  streams,  lakes  filled  with  other  fresh  water 
fish,  with  splendid  hunting  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  surrounding  this  village 
suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  good 
but  is  somewhat  stony  and  sandy. 


MERRILL. 

Merrill,  Lincoln  Co.,  18  a  city  of  9,197  population,  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry..  947  miles  from  Milwaukee,  SS2  miles  from  Chicago  and  151  miles  to  La 
Crosse.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph.  U.  S.  Express.  Good  freight  and  pass- 
enger facilities. 

Merrill  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  north-eastern  section 
of  the  state.  Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay, 
sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be  supplied.    Wood  from  the  sur- 
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rounding  forests  is  the  principal  fuel.  Plenty  of  laborers  can 
be  secured.  A  veneer  plant,  chair  or  other  furniture  factory, 
pail  factory,  and  a  paper  mill  are.  best  suited  for  the  place.  The 
city  is  already  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  3  banks,  7 
drug  stores,  20  groceries,  6  hardwares,  8  dry  goods  stores,  2 
laundries^  4  hotels,  12  boarding  houses,  6  saw  mills,  2  sash,  door 
and  blind  factories,  2  paper  and  pulp  mills,  1  box  factory,  1  pail 
factory,  1  tannery,  2  excelsior  mills,  2  glove  and  mitten  factories, 
a  brewery,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  an  excellent  public 
school  system,  4  weekly  newspapers,  12  physicians,  and  15  at- 
torneys at  law. 

The  city  has  fine  macadamized,  shady  streets,  cement  side- 
walks, first-class  public  buildings  and  can  be  made  a  very  popu- 
lar summer  resort  town.  An  electric  railway  is  being  con- 
structed to  connect  this  city  with  Wausau  and  Antigo. 

About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  lands  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try suitable  for  farming  purposes  are  improved.  Some  of  the 
land  is  rolling,  a  smalt  j)ortion  swampy,  some  sandy  and  stony. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  is  excellent  for  general  farming 
piirpo&3s. 

TOMAHAWK. 

Tomahawk,  Lincoln  Co.,  is  a  city  of  2,629  Inhabitants,  located  on  the  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.,  the  "Soo"  Ry.  ond  the  Marinette,  Tomahawk  &  Western  Ry.,  which 
connects  with  the  W.  C.  Is  268  miles  from  Milwaukee,  221  miles  from  Chicago 
and  192  miles  to  La  Crosse.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph  communications. 
Fairly  good  freight  and  passenger  accommodations.  U.  S.  and  American  Ex- 
press. 

A  6000  horse  water  power  can  be  developed  here.  Wood  for 
fuel  is  to  be  had  from  the  surrounding  country.  Any  kind  of 
wood-working  establishment  is  suitable  lor  the  place,  and  plenty 
of  help  can  be  secured.  It  is  already  supplied  with  an  electric 
light  plant,  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  9  groceries,  4  hardwares,  1 
department  store,  2  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  2  hotels,  several 
boarding  houses,  a  splendid  public  school  system  employing  18 
teachers.  4  physicians,  3  lawyers,  several  lumber  establish- 
ments, a  tannery,  2  printing  offices  and  weekly  newspapers,  an 
excelsior  mill,  iron  works,  paper  and  pulp  mill,  a  veneer  and 
stave  factory,  and  a  city  water  works.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful fresh  water  lakes  near  by  and  an  ideal  summer  resort  could 
be  established. 

Some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state  is  to  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price- near  Tomahawk^  only  about  one-tenth  suitable  for 
farming  being  improved. 
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MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

Manitowoc  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  area  is  590  square  miles.  In 
1905  the  population  of  the  county  was  44,796,  showing  a  gain  of 
2,635  over  the  census  of  1900.  One-fifth  of  the  population  is  of 
foreign  birth.  Of  this  number  nearly  60%  are  Germans.  There 
are  also  large  numbers  of  Bohemians  and  Poles.  The  county 
possesses  an  excellent  soil  for  general  agricultural  purposes. 
The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  ^50,854  acres,  about  93%  of 
the  area  of  the  county  and  embracing  all  the  land  which  can  be 
made  tillable.  Of  this  acreage  238,089  acres  are  improved. 
The  total  farm  acreage  and  the  amount  of  improved  land  in  1890 
was  345,571  acres  and  235,060  acres  respectively.  During  the 
period  from  1890  to  1905  the  valuation  of  such  lands,  including 
improvements  increased  from  $13,330,660  to  $20,841,560.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  somewhat  diversified,  being  broken  up 
into  hills,  ridges  and  prairies.  The  soil  covering  the  larger  part 
of  the  county  is  a  heavy  clayey  loam  derived  from  the  red  la- 
custrine clays.  Stretching  across  the  county  from  the  north 
to  the  southwestern  part  is  a  belt  of  rich  and  fertile  clayey  loams 
of  the  medium  and  heavier  varieties.  This  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  farm  products  and  supports  with  ease  a 
large  and  growing  dairy  and  stock  raising  industry.  Along  the 
lake  shore  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is 
a  light  sandy  loam.  Throughout  the  county  there  occur  occa- 
sional irregular  deposits  of  humus  soil  composed  largely  of  muck 
and  peat.  The  principal  crops  of  the  county  and  the  acreage 
devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage    |     Acreage 
in  1890.      I      In  IBOa. 


Wheat 

Oats  

Barley    

Rye    

Clover  seel 
Hay   


38,675 
31,945 

9.8S0 
11,414 

2,590 
46,975 


7,150 
39,795 
30.795 
20.099 

6.192 
59,928 


There  are  81  cheese  factories  and  20  creameries  in  the  county. 
One  "of  the  principal  industries  is  the  canning  of  peas  of  which 
an  immense  amount  is  grown  by  the  farmers  and  disposed  of  at 
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remunerative  prices.  There  is  very  little  unimproved  land  which 
can  be  made  tillable,  such  land  being  found  mostly  in  small 
tracts  owned  in  connection  with  improved  lands.  The  price  for 
such  lands  averages  about  $35  per  acre.  The  prices  for  im- 
proved lands  ranges  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  higher.  Manitowoc  is  the  county  seat.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  population  of  the  various  cities,  villages 
and  towns  in  the  county  in  1905 : 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 


1 
1 

09 

Aqgbboath  Popu- 
lation. 

C0J.0B. 

4 

Towns,  Cities  and 

VlLLAQES. 

•2 

1 

£ 

H 

0 

0 

i 

.2 

a 

Cato    

351 
300 
285 
262 
301 
269 
361 
266 
171 

446 

sr8 

615 
391 
363 
199 
392 

942 
772 

1.0.0 
692 
843 
753 

1,025 
771 
896 

1,079 
631 

1,326 
868 
827 
420 

1,186 

840 
681 
700 
640 
790 
704 
881 
699 
404 

1,048 
719 

1,422 
906 
805 
424 

1,072 

1,782 
1,453 
1,700 
1,632 
1,633 
1,457 
1,906 
1,470 
800 

2.127 
1,350 
2,748 
1,774 
1,632 
844 
2.258 

1,782 
1.453 
1.700 
1,332 
1,633 
1.457 
1.906 
1,470 
800 

2.125 
1,343 
2.748 
1,774 
1,632 
844 
2,258 

6 

IS 
8 
8 
1 

11 

8 

18 

2 

324 

Oentervill**    

282 

Cooperstowo     

.... 

452 

Katon    

190 

Frankllu       

317 

Gibson    

, 

^ra 

Kossuth 

403 

Liberty     

282 

Manitowoc    

132 

Manitowoc,  city: 

ward  1 

•2 

7 

528 

271 

ward  3 

647 

ward  4 



419 

346 

ward  6 

160 

ward  7. .          

346 

Total,   city..  12,733 
Manitowoc  Rapids  

65 

10 

4 

12 

17 

9 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

12 

4 
2 
6 
1 
2 



863 

212 
263 
324 
827 
228 
121 
276 
272 
107 
205 

180 
146 
188 
270 
194 

907 
647 
819 
784 
894 
705 
245 
728 
577 
824 
672 

412 

365 
438 
611 
468 

913 
532 
743 
777 
847 
598 
270 
687 
553 
283 
623 

409 
359 
461 

6r.9 

4S0 

1,820 
1,179 
1,562 
1,561 
1,741 
1.303 

515 
1,415 
1,130 

607 
1,095 

821 
724 
899 
1.210 
918 

i,820 
1,179 
1,562 
1,561 
1,741 
1,303 

515 
1,415 
1,130 

61)7 
1.C95 

821 
722 
899 
1,210 
948 

282 

249 

2M 

Mishicott    

. 

2S2 

Npwton   ....« 

2S2 

Hocklfi iid    

29S 

U«HMl.sville,   village   .... 

gf  IllOKWl"'         

86 

273 

Kiel     villnep   

253 

Two  Creeks  .............. 

116 

Two  Rivers 

.... 
"•2 

.... 

1S3 

Two  Rivers,   city: 

ward   1 

170 

wjirtl   2 

163 

ward  3 

156 

ward   4 

.... 

239 

ward   5 

198 

Total,  city... 4,602 



Total    1 

8,955' 

23,027 

21,769 

44,796  . 

44,785 

11 

z. 

231 
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CATC. 

Cato,  Manitowoc  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  126  people,  located 
on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  175  miles  from  Chicago,  90  miles  from  Milwaukee.  87 
miles  from  Sheboygan  and  11  miles  from  Manitowoc.  Freight  and  passenger 
facilities  good.    American  Express.    Telegraph  and  telephone. 

Coal  and  wood  are  the  fuels  used.  Such  raw  materials  as 
fruit,  vegetables,  peas,  sugar  beats,  clay,  and  sand  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  any  amount  of  help  procured.  A  canning  factory  or 
brick  yard  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  The  village  is  supplied 
with  1  hardware  store,  a  dry  goods  store,  creamery,  cheese 
factory,  meat  market,  box  factory,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
1  physician  and  a  graded  school  employing  2  teachers. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  practically  all  im- 
proved     The  soil  is  suitable  for  general  farming  purposes. 


KIEL. 

Kell,  Manitowoc  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  1,130 
inhabitants,  located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  15?  miles  from  Chicago,  67  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  45  miles  from  Manitowoc.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph. 
Freight  and  passenger  facilities  good.    U.  S.  Express. 

There  is  a  small  undeveloped  water  power  located  here.  Coal 
is  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  sand,  and  gravel  can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help 
procured.  A  canning  factory  is  most  suited  for  the  place.  The 
village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  city  water-works, 
a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  3  hardwares,  3  general  stores,  livery  sta- 
bles, 2  barber  shops,  lumber  and  coal  yard,  wood  and  wire  com- 
pany, cheese  box  factory,  table  factory,  cold  storage  plant,  2  milli- 
nery stores,  3  meat  markets,  a  grist  mill,  2  grain  elevators,  2  ho- 
tels, 2  boarding  houses,  3  physicians,  a  newspaper  and  a  public 
school  employing  7  teachers.  The  streets  of  the  village  are  well 
kept,  being  wide  and  provided  with  plenty  of  shade  trees  and 
cement  walk.     The  buildings  are  all  substantially  built. 

The  country  surrounding  this  village  is  level.  The  soil  is  good 
and  well  adapted  for  general  farming  purposes. 


MANITOWOC. 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc  Co.  Population,  12,733.  Located  in  a  rich  agricultural 
section  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  77  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  162  miles  from 
Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  and  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Electric  line  to  Two 
Rivers.  Two  carferry  systems.  Seven  lines  of  steamships.  W^Ith  the  exception 
of  Milwaukee,  it  has  the  best  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Street  railway.  Excellent  water  system.  Electric  light  plant,  gas 
plant.    American  and  National  Express  companies. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  carferries  operating  from  this 
city,  Manitowoc  has  been  termed  the  "carferry  city,"  the  Pere 
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Marquette  and  the  Ann  Arbor  railways  each  making  it  their 
western  port.  The  former  line  has  6  large  steamers  in  com- 
mission and  the  latter  4,  each  boat  having  a  capacity  of  from 
28  to  32  cars.  Navigation  is  continued  by  these  ferries  during 
the  entire  year.  There  are  daily  boats  from  Manitowoc  to  the 
leading  cities  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Erie  and  Lackawanna 
railways  operate  boats  between  this  city  and  the  east.  Manito- 
woc is  located  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lake,  thus  offering 
the  shortest  route  between  the  east  and  west.  The  city  is  also 
an  important  grain  center,  being  the  location  of  a  large  number 
of  elevators.  Large  lake  shipr^^nts  of  grain  and  flour  are 
made  to  eastern  ports  with  ret...-i  cargoes  of  coal.  Its  lake 
clearances  in  1905  were  1,743  vessels  witl^  a  net  tonnage  of 
1,953,015  tons. 

Manitowoc  has  made  rapid  strides  as  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. In  1905  there  were  76  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $5,019,861,  employing  1,321  wage- 
earners  and  having  an  annual  product  valued  at  $4,427,816,  the 
latter  amount  being  an  increase  of  nearly  129%  over  the  product 
for  1900.  The  chief  industries  are  ship  building,  manufactur- 
ing of  agricultural  implements,  malt,  furniture,  gloves,  knit  goods, 
aluminum  products,  tools  and  boxes.  The  pea-canning  indus- 
try has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  Manitowoc  peas  have 
gained  a  national  reputation.  This  city  is  located  in  Wisconsin's 
richest  barley  district  making  it  a  center  for  the  production  of 
high  grade  malt,  which  is  shipped  to  many  of  the  largest  brew- 
eries in  the  country. 

Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  are  near  at 
hand.  Additional  labor  can  be  secured  from  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories.  The  city  has  many 
advantages  as  a  summer  resort.  The  Manitowoc  Advancement 
Association  is  active  in  advertising  the  advantages  of  the  city. 

MISHICOTT. 

Mishlcott,  Manitowoc  county.  Is  an  unincorporated  vlHage  of  about  500  people, 
located  7  miles  from  the  railroad  station:  has  telephone. 

The  village  has  a  small  undeveloped  water  power.  Coal  is 
hauled  from  Two  Rivers.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vege- 
tables, clay,  sand  and  hardwood  timber  can  be  supplied,  and 
plenty  of  help  procured.  A  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for 
the  place.     This  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  2  groceries, 
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hardware,  3  dry  goods  stores,  2  blacksmith  shops,  wagon 
shop,  brewery,  2  flouring  mills,  2  saw  mills,  shoe  store,  cigar 
factory,  2  meat  markets,  furniture  store,  2  physicians,  a  dentist, 
lawyer,  graded  school,  4  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses. 

Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  suitable  for 
farming  purposes  is  improved.  Ihe  soil  is  an  excellent  clayey 
loam,  level,  free  from  stone  and  swamps. 

REEDSVILLE. 

Reedsvine,  Manitowoc  county,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  516  inhabitants. 
Located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  railroad,  179  miles  from  Chicago,  94  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee, 41  miles  from  Sheboygan  and  15  miles  from  Manitowoc.  Excellent 
freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph.  American  Ex- 
press. 

Wood  and  coal  ai*e  the  fuels  used,  the  latter  being  shipped  in. 
Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  peas,  clay,  sand,  peat, 
timber  and  stone  can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  procured. 
A  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  The  village  has 
1  grocery,  1  hardware  store,  3  dry  goods  stores,  tailor  shop, 
cigar  factory,  2  saw  mills,  shoe  store,  2  meat  markets,  3  black- 
'  smith  shops,  3  agricultural  implement  establishments,  2  hotels, 

1  physician,  3  public  schools  and  2  parochial  schools.  A  first 
class  hotel  is  needed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  suitable  for 
farming  purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  practically  free 
from  stone. 

TWO  RIVEBS. 

Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  county,  is  a  city  having  a  population  of  4,608  inhabi- 
tants, located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W,  railroad  and  a  line  of  steamers.  Is  171 
miles  from  Chicago,  86  miles  from  Milwaukee,  33  miles  from  Sheboygan  and  6 
miles  from  Manitowoc.  Has  electric  railway  connections  with  other  cities. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  American 
Express. 

Coal  is  shipped  in  by  water,  wood  by  railroad.  Raw  materials 
can  be  procured  at  reasonable  transportation  rates.  A  metal  or 
wood  working  establishment  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores, 
8  groceries,  2  hardwares,  a  departments  tore,  8  dry  goods  stores, 

2  laundries,  a  wire  factory,  aluminum  novelty  works,  1  printer's 
case  and  cabinet  factory  manufacturing  wood  type,  printers'  cases, 
dental  chairs,  office  and  railroad  furniture,  a  Veneer  Seat  Co., 
a  Wood  Specialties  factory,  foundry,  wagon  works,  brewery, 
6  meat  markets,  3  millinery  stores,  2  confectionery  establish- 
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ments,  2  clothing  stores,  4  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  6  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  a  high  school  employing  25  teachers.  The  city 
is  well  provided  with  public  and  private  parks,  public  halls, 
churches,  excellent  streets,  walks  and  an  abundance  of  shade 
trees.    A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  city  is  rough, 
with  some  stony  land,  some  marshy,  and  a  little  sandy  soil.  The 
soil  is  a  clayey  loam  and  is  well  adapted  for  farming  purposes. 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

Marathon  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  1,532  square  miles,  making  it  the  largest  county 
in  the  state.  The  population  in  1905  was  50,249,  a  gain  of 
6,993  over  the  census  of  1900.  One-fourth  of  the  population 
is  of  foreign  birth,  two-thirds  of  which  are  Germans.  There 
are  also  large  numbers  of  Poles  and  Canadians.  The  farm 
area  in  1905  was  350,854  acres  of  which  238,089  acres  were 
improved.  In  1890  the  farm  area  was  276,111  acres,  of 
which  83,863  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  the  farms 
in  1905  including  improvements  was  $13,919,155,  as  against 
$4,284,971  in  1890,  showing  a  gain  of  $9,634,184  or  nearly 
225%  in  15  years.  The  topography  of  th^  county  is  gently 
rolling,  but  in  places  is  irregular,  consisting  of  ridge  land 
areas  trenched  by  the  valleys  of  rivers  and  tributary  streams. 
The  soils  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  clay  loams 
varying  to  lighter  loams.  This  soil  is  generally  stony  but 
where  the  lands  are  gently  sloping,  boulders  are  often  almost 
entirely  absent.  The  amount  of  stones  is  not  enough  to  in- 
terfere permanently  with  cultivation.  This  soil  is  best" 
suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  central  part 
of  the  county  with  the  exception  of  an  irregular  area  of  level 
sandy  soil  bordering  the  Wisconsin  river  and  extending  a 
long  way  eastward,  is  a  clayey  loam  mixed  with  a  variable 
amount  of  small  rock  fragments.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
soils  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  farm  crops  of  the  northwest.  On  account  of  the 
climate,  rainfall  and  excellent  drainage  it  seems  best  adapted 
to  dairying  and  stock-raising.  The  thrifty  condition  of 
dairying  is  shown  by  the  numerous  creameries  and  cheese 
42— L. 
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factories  found  through  this  region.  The  hardier  varieties  of 
apples,  cherries  and  plums  can  be  grown  if  proper  care  is  ob- 
served. In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  county  the 
soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  making  a  good  strong  land,  very  pro- 
ductive and  durable.  Its  excellent  drainage  and  abundant 
crops  of  grasses  and  clover  give  promise  of  it  becoming:  a 
wealthy  dairy  and  stock  growing  region.  Small  grains  and 
garden  truck  are  easily  grown.  Irregular  tracts  of  swamp 
land  occur  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts.  The  principal 
crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 
In  1890. 


Acreage 
ill  IdOd. 


Wheat    1  6,851 

Oata    I  1S.558 

Barley  i  912 

Hye    2.177 

Hay    I  34.619 

Potatoes    2, 426 


&,383 
37.246 

6,082 

2.24.'» 
63,259 

6.680 


In  1905  there  were  33  cheese  factories  and  19  creameries 
in  the  county.  While  the  pine  has  been  nearly  all  cut,  there 
is  still  considerable  birch,  basswood,  elm,  maple  and  some 
oak.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $8  to  $15 
per  acre.  Improved  land  ranges  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre. 
The  total  present  farm  acreage  is  but  33%  of  the  area  of  the 
county.  Wausau  is  the  county  seat  and  largest  city.  The 
table  on  page  645  shows  the  population  of  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  the  county  in  1905. 

ATHENS. 

Athens,  Marathon  Co..  Is  an  Incorporated  village  havinfir  803  InhabltantR,  lo- 
catofl  on  the  Abbotsford  &  North-Eflstern  Ry..  15  miles  iProm  Abbotsford,  S?l 
miles  from  Chicago  and  about  238  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph.   Good  freight  and  passenner  facilities.    National  Dzpress. 

Wood  procured  from  the  surrounding  country  is  the  principal 
fuel.  The  village  has  a  good  supply  of  water  for  household  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit, 
vegetables,  clay,  sand  and  an  abundance  of  timber  can  be  sup- 
plied. A  furniture  factory  or  other  woodworking  establishment 
is  b3st  sniited  for  the  place.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured.  The 
village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store, 
4  groceries,  2  hardwares,  7  general  stores,  a  clothing  store,  feed 
store,  2  meat  markets,  1  jewelry  store,  a  bakery,  newspaper. 
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restaurant,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  a  public  school  em- 
ploying five  teachers,  2  physicians,  and  1  lawyer.  The  streets 
are  shady  and  well  kept.  Two  parochial  schools  are  located 
here.     The  village  has  a  public  park. 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  exceptionally  good  for  farm- 
ing purposes  after  the  timber  is  cleared  away.  The  land  is 
level  and  practically  free  from  stone  and  marshes. 

COLBY. 

See  Clark  Co. 

EDGAB. 

Ed^r,  Marathon  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  of  753  population,  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  2S4  miles  from  Chicago,  199  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  149 
miles  from  Manitowoc.  Freight  and  passenger  facilities  good.  Telephone  and 
telegraph.    American  Express. 

About  100  laborers  can  be  secured  for  factory  work.  Wood  is 
the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay  for  brick  and 
tile,  timber  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied;  any  establishment 
manufacturing  box  shooks,  excelsior,  clothes-pins,  broom  han- 
dles, etc.,  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  flouring  mill  would 
probably  do  well  here  also.  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank, 
drug  store,  4  groceries,  2  hardwares,  4  general  stores,  2  meat 
markets,  2  furniture  stores,  1  millinery  and  confectionery  estab- 
lishment, a  harness  shop,  3  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  news- 
paper, and  3  boarding  houses.     A  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses, about  three-fifths  of  which  is  improved.  There  is  some 
rolling  land  and  considerable  swampy  land. 

IIATLEY. 

Hatley.  Marathon  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  800  inhabitants, 
located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Hy.,  250  miles  from  Chicago,  165  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee and  16  miles  from  Wausau.  Fairly  good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
Telegraph.    American  Express. 

The  village  has  a  small  undeveloped  water  power.  An  abun- 
dance of  good  hardwood  for  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Plenty  of  labor  can  be  secured.  Such  raw  materi- 
als as  stone  and  wood  can  be  supplied  and  any  industry  utilizing 
these  is  desirable.  A  hardwood  lumber  mill  would  do  well  here. 
Hatley  has  3  general  stores,  1  hardware,  1  hotel  and  a  boarding 
house.     Another  hotel  is  needed. 
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Only  about  one-fourth  the  land  surrounding  the  village  suit- 
able for  farming  purposes  is  improved.  About  one-half  the 
land  here  is  level  but  stony;  one-eighth  marshy,  and  one- 
eighth  sandy,  but  all  can  be  made  good  farming  land. 

KNOWLTON. 

Knowlton,  Marathon  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  300  people, 
located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  205  miles  from  Chicago,  810  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  lU  miles  from  La  Crosse.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  facili- 
ties.   Telegraph  and  telephone.    U.  S.  Sxpress. 

A  water  power  can  be  developed  here.  Any  amount  of  help 
can  be  secured  for  factory  work.  Such  raw  materials  as  vege- 
tables, clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  can  be  supplied.  A  paper  mill 
is  best  suited  for  the  place.  In  close  proximity  to  the  village  is 
a  large  tract  of  hemlock,  estimated  at  250  million  feet. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  well  adapted  to  general 
farming,  only  about  one-tenth  of  which  is  improved.  The  un- 
improved land  is  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable  price. 

MCMILLAN. 

McMillan.  Marathon  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  136  people,  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  276  miles  from  Chicago,  198  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  5 
miles  from  Marshfleld.    Has  telephone  and  telegraph.    American  Bxpress. 

Wood  from  the  surrounding  forests  is  the  principal  fuel.  There 
is  a  small  water  power  here  that  can  easily  be  developed.  Any 
establishment  that  can  use  such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit, 
vegetables,  clay,  stone  and  timber  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 
The  village  is  supplied  with  a  grocery  store  and  a  boarding 
house. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  the  very  best  for 
general  farming  and  stock  raising,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
improved. 

MARATHON  CITY. 

Marathon,  Marathon  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  village  of  583  inhabitants,  located 
on  tlio  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  278  miles  from  Chicago,  193  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and 
143  inlles  from  Manitowoc.  Has  excellent  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Tele- 
phone and  telegraph.    American  Express. 

This  place  has  an  excellent  undeveloped  water  power.  About 
200  laborers-  can  be  secured  for  factory  work.  Wood  secured 
from  the  surrounding  forests  is  the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be 
supplied.  A  paper  mill  and  general  store  are  best  suited  for  the 
place,  but  any  establishment  using  timber  as  a  raw  material 
would  probably  do  well  here. 
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The  village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank, 
drug  store,  4  grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  4  general 
stores,  3  furniture  stores,  an  excelsior  mill,  brewery,  a  saw 
mill,  hotel,  a  park,  good  streets,  a  public  school  employing  7 
teachers,  and  1  physician. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for 
farming  purposes.  The  soil  is  comparatively  free  from  stone, 
with  som«  marshy  land  west  of  the  village,  and  a  little  sandy 
soil  along  the  river. 

MOSINEE. 

Mo8inee»  Marathon  Co..  Is  an  incorporated  villas  havlnir  530  inhabitants.  lo- 
cated on  the  C,  M.  A:  St.  P.  Uy.,  aoo  miles  from  Chlcacro.  215  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  119  miles  to  La  Crosse.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight 
and  passenger  facilities.    XJ.  S.  Express. 

A  Splendid  undeveloped  water  power  is  located  here.  Such  raw 
material  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone  and  tim- 
ber can  be  supplied,  and  175  laborers  procured.  Wood  ob- 
tained in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  principal  fuel.  The  village 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  1  bank,  a  drug  store,  5 
general  stores,  a  hardware,  restaurant,  hotel,  harness  shop,  black- 
smith and  wagon  shop,  2  furniture  stores  and  undertaking  estab- 
lishments, 1  millinery  store,  2  fruit  and  confectionery  establish- 
ments, a  public  school  system  employing  5  teachers,  a  newspaper, 
2  physicians  and  2  lawyers.  This  village  is  among  the  most 
beautifully  located  in  the  state.  A  first  class  hotel  would  prob- 
ably do  well  here. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  for 
general  farming,  about  one-fourth  being  improved. 


NOBRIB. 

Norrie,  Marathon  Co.,  1s  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  260  inhabitants 
located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Hy..  846  miles  from  Chicago,  ISI  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee and  78  miles  from  Oshkosh.  Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Tele- 
phone and  telegraph.    American  Express. 

About  200  laborers  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  factory  work.  Such  raw  materials  as  small 
fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  stone,  sand  and  timber  can  be  supplied.  A 
brick  yard  or  woodworkng  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 
The  village  is  supplied  with  2  grocery  stores,  1  general  store,  1 
hotel  and  a  boarding  house. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  general 
farming  purposes,  one-third  of  which  is  improved.  There  is 
some  marshy,  stony  and  sandy  land  here. 
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SCHOFIELD. 

Schofield,  Marathon  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  villofire  of  744  inhabitants,  located 
on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  309  miles  from  Chicago,  224  miles  from  MilwaukcH! 
and  128  miles  from  La  Crosse.  Has  telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  freight  facili- 
ties.   Six  passenger  trains  daily.    U.  S..  Express. 

A  box  factory  or  paper  mill  is  most  suitable  for  the  place. 
Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be 
supplied.  All  the  help  needed  can  be  secured.  The  village  is 
large  enough  to  support  a  bank,  drug  store  and  a  physician, 
although  it  is  only  three  miles  from  Wausau.  The  village  is  pro- 
vided with  2  general  stores,  1  hotel  and  boarding  house.  An- 
other hotel  is  desired. 

The  soil  along  the  river  and  near  the  hills  is  sandy.  About 
one-half  the  land  suitabe  for  farming  is  improved. 


SPENCER. 

Spencer,  Marathon  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  311  inhnbltauts,  located 
on  the  W.  C.  Ry.,  9  miles  from  Marshfleld,  293  miles  from  Chicago  uud  ul)out 
210  miles  from  Milwankee.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Tcleplione 
and  telegraph.    National  Express. 

Wood  from  the  surrounding  country  is  the  principal  fuel. 
Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  peat, 
stone  and  timber  can  be  supplied  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor 
secured.  A  canning  or  woodworking  factory  is  best  suited 
for  the  place.  The  village  is  supplied  with  2  drug  stores,  4 
grocery  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  3  general  stores,  2  hotels,  1 
boarding  house,  1  furniture  store,  2  meat  markets,  a  graded 
school  employing  5  teachers,  2  physicians  and  one  lawyer. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  first  class  for  general 
farming  purposes.  About  one- fourth  the  land  is  improved 
and  is  practically  free  from  stone,  swamps  and  sand. 


UNITY. 

Unity.  Marathon  Co..  is  an  unincorporated  vlllngo  of  a1)out  450  people  located 
on  the  W.  C.  Ry.,  299  miles  from  Chicago,  166  miles  from  St.  Panl  and  about  210 
miles  from  Milwankee.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  freight  and  passenger 
accommodations.    National  Express. 

Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand. 
Stone,  and  an  abundance  of  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  broom 
handle,  woodenware.  or  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for  the 
place.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured.  Wood  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  the  principal  fuel.  An  electric  light  plant  run 
in  connection  with  some  factory  woqld  pay  a  fair  income  on 
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money  invested.  A  bank  could  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  income 
also.  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  4  general  stores, 
2  hardware  stores,  a  department  store,  3  hotels,  1  boarding  house, 
a  public  school  employing  5  teachers,  and  1  physician.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published. 

About  one-third  the  land  in  this  vicinity  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  excellent  for  general 
farming.  The  land  is  level,  but  little  stony,  swampy  or 
sandy. 

WAUSAU. 

Wnusau,  Marathon  Co.  Population,  H,45S.  Located  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  171  miles  from  Madison,  228  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  By.  Electric  railway  system  to  connect 
with  Merrill  under  construction.  Water- works  system.  Gas  and  electric  light 
plant.  Telephone  connection.  Western  Union  telegraph.  American  and  United 
States  Express  companies. 

Wausau  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  large  part  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Wisconsin  river 
valley.  The  surrounding  country  is  yet  very  scantily  settled 
but  the  soil,  most  of  which  is  of  a  very  high  native  fertility, 
is  inviting  a  desirable  quality  of  immigrants  and  resulting  in 
the  rapid  commercial  growth  of  the  city.  Wausau  is  today 
the  center  of  the  lumber  industry,  being  the  .location  of  four 
large  saw  mills,  while  many  times  that  number  are  found 
in  the  territory  adjacent.  There  are  many  excellent  water 
powers  in  and  about  the  city,  some  of  which  are  as  yet  un- 
developed and  would  furnish  power  for  several  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Owing  to  this  great  power,  which 
can  be  developed  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  cost,  enabling 
Wausau  to  furnish  power  at  a  very  low  rate,  this  city  is 
destined  to  become  an  important  milling  and  manufacturing 
center.  Its  manufacturing  establishments  in  1905  numbered 
58,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $3,815,163,  employing 
1,945  wage-earners  and  with  a  total  output  of  $4,644,457,  ex- 
ceeding many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state.  During  the 
last  five  years  its  manufacturing  capital  has  increased  37.6 
per  cent,  number  of  employes  13.3  per  cent,  and  annual  product 
37.4  per  cent.  Its  principal  products  are  lumber,  sash  and  doors, 
veneer,  sand  paper,  leather,  boxes  and  malt  liquors. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  pine  and  hardwood  forests, 
Wausau  is  well  located  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  vehicles  and  paper.  Excellent  granite  is  found 
near  the  city.     Vegetables  can  be  grown  for  canning  factories. 
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i\lAIiINETTE  COUNTY. 

Marinette  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Si  ate  on  the  Menominee  river.  The  area  is  1,396  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  33,730,  a  gain  of  2,908  over  the 
census  of  1900.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  is  foreigc 
born,  Canadians,  Germans  and  Swedes  predomiuating,  but 
there  are  also  large  numbers  of  Norwegians  and  Poles.  Mari- 
nette county  is  still  the  seat  of  a  great  lumbering  industry,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  available  J  and  of  the 
county  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  tota]  area  of 
the  farms  in  1905  was  164,398,  of  which  only  60,257  acres  were 
improved.  This  total  acreage  is  less  than  25%  of  the  tillable 
land  of  the  county.  Most  of  the  present  development  has 
been  the  work  of  the  last  decade.  In  1890  the  farm  area  was 
but  58,451  acres,  of  which  only  22,591  acres  were  improved. 
The  valuation  of  the  farms  including  improvements,  mcreasetl 
from  $1,202,170  in  1890  to  $4,040,736  in  1905,  of  ?36%  ir. 
fifteen  years.  The  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county 
have  a  rough  and  rugged  surface.  The  southern  part  of  tho 
county  bordering  on  Green  Bay  is  low  and  marshy.  The  soiJ 
of  the  county  is  very  diversified.  The  southern  third  of  the 
county  is  largely  clayey  loam,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract 
north  of  Peshtigo  Harbor,  which  is  sandy.  The  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  largely  sandy  or  a  sandy  joam.  A 
small  belt  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  and  another  in  the 
northeastern  part  have  a  soil  of  clayey  loam.  Numerous  ir- 
ressrular  tracts  of  humus  soils  are  found  throughout  the  county. 
The  chief  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and 
1905  were  as  follows: 


I     Acronee 
!      In  1890. 


Acreaf?e 
in  1905. 


Whrat    ^50                 1.556 

Oats   3.777    '           11.407 

Rye  I  515 

Corn    342 

Hay    I  9,0J>G 


1.200 
1.171 
17.914 


Very  little  has  yet  been  done  with  the  dairy  in  liistry,  al- 
though much  of  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  such  use.     The 
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more  general  adoption  of  dairying  by  farmers  of  this  county 
Will  mean  a  steady  and  remunerative  income  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  immense  tracts  of  cut-over  lands  in  this  ar»d  other 
northern  counties,  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  sheep 
breeding  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  land  and  for  its  en- 
richment. By  the  establishment  of  beet  sugar  factories  in  the 
north,  many  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  new 
industry  and  with  excellent  results.  Unimproved  cut-over 
Jands  can  be  purchased  at  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre  according  lo 
quality  and  the  amount  of  wood  remaining  on  the  land.  Im- 
proved farms  range  from  $30  to  $75  per  acre,  the  price  in  each 
case  depending  upon  location  and  quality  of  soil.  Marinette  is 
the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  local  political  divisions: 


MARINETTE  COUNTY. 
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AMBEBQ. 

Am  berg,  Marinette  Co.  Population*  600.  An  unincorporated  Tillage  on  the  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  on  Pike  river,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  40 
miles  northwest  of  Marinette,  9  miles  from  Wausaukee  the  nearest  banking 
point.  23  miles  from  Iron  Mountain,  Mich..  184  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  800 
from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

This  village  is  supplied  with  3  geaoral  mershaidisa  stores, 
2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers, 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches,  2  blacksmith  shops,  1  shoe 
and  harness  shop,  meat  market,  3  granite  works,  a  monument 
shop  and  a  saw  mill. 

There  is  a  fine  undeveloped  water  power  one-half  mile  from 
the  railway  station  which  can  be  utiliz»3d  for  manufacturing. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  Vege- 
tables can  be  furnished  for  canning.  The  natural  products  com- 
prise sandstone  and  granite,  also  a  marl  bed  5  miles  distant  and 
silica  sandstone  12  miles  distant.  A  limited  amount  of  help 
can  be  secured. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  surrounding  country  is  sacdy  and 
10  per  cent  swampy.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  land  suitabb 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Sheep  raising,  dairying  and  potato 
growing  will  be  the  farming  specialties  in  this  section. 


COLEMAN. 

ColemaUp  Marinette  Co.  Population,  466.  An  incorporated  Tillage  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  32  miles  (by  rail)  from 
Marinette,  the  county  seat,  and  banking  point:  il  miles  north  of  Green  Bay, 
150  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  237  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  £^cpre88. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  an  electric  light  plant,  1  drug  store,  2  hard- 
ware and  4  general  merchandise  stores,  laundry,  2  hotels,  1 
boarding  house,  graded  school,  3  teachers  employed,  a  physician, 
1  lawyer,  meat  market,  3  blacksmith  shops,  saAvmill,  planing 
milt,  lath  and  shingle  mill. 

Steam  power  is  used  and  wood  is  the  fuel.  Vegetables  can  be 
furnished  for  canning.  Clay,  sandstone  and  timber  are  the 
natural  products.    There  is  plenty  of  help  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  level  and  free  fr:m  stone  and  only 
about  75  per  cent  improved.  The  village  needs  a  first  class  hotel, 
and  will  offer  good  induclements  for  a  canning  factory  or  wood- 
working factory. 
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CRIVITS. 

Crivlfz,  Marinette  Co.  Population,  200.  An  unincorporated  vlllnge  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  20  miles  northwest  of  Marinette  the  county  seat.  50  miles  north 
of  Green  Hay,  164  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  W9  miles  from  Chlcaifo.  United 
States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passen- 
ger service. 

Is  supplied  with  electric  light  plant,  3  grroeery  stores,  2  hard- 
ware and  3  general  stores,  3  hotels,  graded  school  employing 
2  teachers,  1  physician,  meat  markets,  blacksmith  shops,  pulp 
mill,  planing  mill,  Catholic  church,  and  an  opera  house. 

A  water  power  here  of  2,000  H.  P.  not  utilized  is  worth  con- 
sidering. Plenty  of  wood  in  the  surrounding  country  insures 
cheap  fuel.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning. 
Clay,  sand,  lime  stone,  small  pine  and  hemlock  timber  are  the 
natural  products.  Some  help  can  be  secured.  The  village  is  a 
summer  resort.  Good  lake  and  trout  fishing  in  the  vicinity. 
Good  location  for  a  canning  factory  using  peas  and  beans,  or  a 
pickle  salting  station. 

The  surroamding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  about 
1-10  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


DUNBAR. 

Dunbarf  Marinette  Co.  Population,  500.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  and  the  Dunbar  &  Wausaukee  Ry.,  the  latter  cou- 
Mectinsr  with  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  at  Girard  Jot.  It  is  50  miles  northwest 
of  Marinette,  and  24  miles  from  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  the  nearest  banking 
point.  Western  Kxpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  1  general  store,  1  hotel,  1  phy- 
sician, graded  school  employing  5  teachers,  anil  good  church  priv- 
ileges. The  village  is  a  nicely  laid  out  lumber  town,  has 
sidewalks  and  no  saloons.  It  is  located  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Wmul  is  used  for  fuel.  Brick  clay,  fand,  granite  and  hard- 
wood timber  are  the  natural  products.  This  is  a  good  location 
for  a  presr.-^d  brick  and  tile  faotoiy,  as  the  clay  is  claimed  to 
bo  the  best  in  the  state  for  this  pur])ose.  The  large  amount 
of  liardw(Kul  timber  makes  this  a  fine  location. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
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MARINETTE. 

Marinette,  Marinette  Co.  Population,  15,354.  IM  miles  from  Milwaukee.  267 
miles  from  Madison  and  269  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.:  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  R.  R.  and  the  Mich.  &  Wis.  R.  R.  The  Ann  Arbor  R.  R.  operates  a  car 
ferry  from  this  port  to  connect  with  eastern  lines.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  Green  Bay.  The  Lackawanna  line  of  steamers  make  regular  trips  be- 
tween Marinette  and  Buffalo.  Other  steamship  companies  operating  boats  from 
here  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay  ports  are  the  Goodrich  Transportation 
Co.,  the  Barry  line,  the  Green  Bay  Transportation  Co.,  the  Waggoner  &  Roulett 
and  the  Hill  lines.  Electric  railway  operates  In  this  city  and  in  Menominee, 
Mich.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Water  works.  Gas  and  electric 
plants.  American  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
County  seat. 


Marinette  is  located  on  Green  Bay  at  the  month  of  the  Meno- 
minee river,  one  of  the  finest  water  power  streams  in  the  state. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  horse  power  furnished  by  the  dams 
at  this  point  is  not  yet  utilized  and  there  are  several  excellent 
power  sites  within  a  reasonably  short  distance.  By  reason  of  its 
excellent  shipping  facilities,  undeveloped  water  powers,  nearness 
to  the  iron  mines,  reasonable  coal  shipping  rates  and  the  immense 
forests  in  the  rear,  Marinette  offers  excellent  advantages  to  the 
manufacturer,  sand,  clay,  timber,  iron,  sandstone  and  granite 
can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements,  woodenware  and  machinery  are  espe- 
cially desired.  In  1905  there  were  37  factories  here,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $3,283,598,  employing  1,645  men  and  having  a 
total  output  of  $3,633,399.  The  chief  products  are  lumber,  shin- 
gles, sash  and  doors,  boxes,  paper  and  pulp  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. There  is  one  unoccupied  factory  which  was  formerly 
used  for  a  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

Marinette  has  16  physicians  and  14  lawyers  ard  70  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schols.  There  are  18  hotels  of  ^various 
sizes  and  9  boarding  houses,  furnishing  accommodatiors  for  600 
persons.  A  Chatauqua  Assembly  holds  sessions  each  summer 
near  this  city.  The  Marinette  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  city. 

MroDLE  INLET. 

Middle  Inlet,  Marinette  Co.  ropiilation,  100.  A  Tillage  on  the  C.  M.  ft  St.  P. 
Ry.,  in  Poshtlpo  township,  25  miles  northwest  of  Marinette  and  6  from  Wausau- 
koe  the  nonrest  bankinfir  point.  TTnlted  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone.   Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  2  general  stores,  a  public  school,  blacksmith  shop  and  a 
saw  and  shinple  mill. 

^Wood  is  u&?d  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  surrounding  forests. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  sand,  stone,  timber 
and  granite. 
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The  surrounding  country  is  suitable  for  farminj?  and  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  tbe  land  is  improved. 

NIAGARA. 

Niagara,  Marinette  Co.  Population,  1,000.  An  unincorporated  village  in  Am- 
berg  township,  60  miles  north  of  Slarinette  the  county  seat,  8  from  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Mich.,  the  nearest  banking  point  and  3%  from  Quinnescc,  Mich.,  its  ship- 
ping point. 

This  village  has  a  telephone  system,  2  grocery  stores,  a  dry 
goods  and  boot  shoe  store,  1  general  store,  graded  public  school 
employing  8  teachers,  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches,  2  hotels, 
1  boarding  house,  1  physician,  1  dentist,  a  photographer,  a  news- 
paper, tailor  shop,  meat  market,  barber  shop,  and  paper  mill. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  here.  •  Wood  is  used  for 
fuel  and  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  The  natural  products  are 
sand,  building  stone  and  timber.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the 
village. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  surrounding  country  is  level  and 
fro3  from  stone,  10  per  cent  swampy  and  10  per  cent  sandy 
Very  little  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 

PEMBINE. 

Pembine,  Marinette  Co.  Population,  400.  An  unincorporated  village  located  at 
the  junction  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  and  the  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  R.v's.,  49 
miles  from  Marinette,  the  county  seat,  14  miles  from  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  the 
nearest  banking  point,  103  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  Z7D  miles  from  Chicago. 
United  States  and  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  First  class 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  2  general  stores,  4  hotels,  3  boarding  houses, 
graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  and  is  a  summer  rssort. 

A  water  power  not  utilized  estimated  at  5,000  horse  power 
can  be  developed.  Has  an  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  and  tim- 
ber enough  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  to  supply  a  box  factory 
for  20  years.  Any  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  adjacent  country  is  rough  and  only  abcut  10  per  cent 
of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  There  u 
plenty  of  small  soft  wood  timber  on  the  cut-over  lands  and  a 
large  amount  of  hardwood. 

PESHTIGO. 

Peshtigo,  Marinette  Co.  Population,  2,539.  An  incornorated  citv  located  In 
the  Routhpa.stern  nart  of  the  county  on  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  Ry..  and  Wis.  &  Michi- 
gan Ry..  7  miles  from  Peahtigo  Hnrbor  on  Green  Bay.  It  is  7  mUes  from  Mari- 
nette, the  countv  aeot,  13  miles  from  Oconto,  170  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
•855  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Ship- 
ping  focilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

The  city  has  a  system  of  water  works,  is  lighted  by  ele?- 
tricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  4  grocery  stores,  2  hardwari* 
43— L. 
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and  2  general  merchandise  stores,  a  laundry,  5  hotels,  3  boartl- 
ing  houses,  good  public  schools  employing  16  teache'^5, 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  2  physicians^ 

2  restaurants,  1  millinery  store,  opera  house,  flour,  saw  and 
planing  mills  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

There  is  a  water  power  here  all  utilized.  There  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  fuel  consisting  of  slabs  and  all  kinds  of 
hard  and  soft  wood  timber.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  bo  fur- 
nished for  canning.  Sand  and  timber  are  the  natural  products. 
Plenty  of  help  ca.n  be  secured  to  work  in  factories.  There 
is  a  splendid  opening  here  for  a  furniture  factory. 

About  one-half  of  the  surrounding  country  suitable  for  cro'> 
raising  is  improved.  20  per  cent  of  the  land  is  swamps,  20 
per  cent  stxmy,  10  per  cent  sandy. 

POUND. 

Ponnd,  Marinette^  Co.  Popnlation,  360.  An  unincorporated  villas  on  tbe 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  30  miles  from 
Marinette,  the  county  seat,  and  banklni?  point,  154  miles  north  of  Milwaukee 
and  239  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  4  general  merchandise  stores,  1  hardware  store, 
furniture  store,  2  hotels,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers, 

3  churches,  1  physician,  2  blacksmith  shops,  2  barber  shops,  1 
flour  mill  and  a  saw  mill. 

Steam  power  is  used  here,  but  plenty  of  timber  near  by  sup- 
plies the  fuel  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  natural  products  are  clay,  sand  and  timber.  A  limited 
amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent 
country.    There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  wcodenware  factory. 

About  one-third  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.      Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  clay. 

WAGNER. 

WaRTior.  Marinette  Co.  Popnlntlon,  200.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the 
Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Uy..  in  the  eastern  pnrt  of  the  connty,  19  miles  north 
of  Marinette,  2(1  miles  from  Peslitlpo  Tlarhor  from  wliich  point  shipping  can  be 
sent  by  wav  of  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lalie  Michigan  water  routes.  American 
E"x press.    Telegraph  connections. 

Has  one  grocery  store  and  1  general  merchandise  store,  2 
boarding  houses,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers.  A  good 
hotel  is  needed. 

Steam  power  is  used  but  there  is  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  in  the 
adjoining  country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  as 
raw  material,  and  clay,  sand  ,stone  and  timber  are  the  natun! 
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l^roducts.     Some  help  can  be  seemed.    A  gcnxl  opeiiiujj:  here  for 
a  small  factory  using  timber  products. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  iu  the 
surrounding  country  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
a  very  small  portion  sandy  or  swampy  and  most  all  of  it  level 
and  free  from  stone. 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Marquette  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  451  square  miles.  Th(?  population  in  1905  was 
10,974,  a  gain  of  451  over  the  census  of  1900.  The  number 
of  foreign  bom  equals  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  population 
consisting  almcjst  entirely  of  Germans.  It  is  exclusively  an 
agricultural  county.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  258,170 
acres,  of  which  113,8588  acres  were  improved  land.  Pra'»- 
tically  all  the  tillable  land  is  occupied.  The  value  of  the  farms 
in  1905,  including  improvements  was  $5,407,058,  as  compared 
with  a  vahiation  of  $2,726,740  in  1890,  a  gain  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  in  15  years.  With  few  exceptions  the  soil  cover- 
ing the  county  is  a  sandy  loam.  It  is  a  warm  and  easily 
worked  sodl,  and  rather  fine  in  texture.  It  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  th^s  soil  of  Waupaca  and  Waushara  counties  where 
it  has  yielded  most  excellent  results  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  with  potatoes  and  small  fruits.  On  account  of  its 
light  and  open  texture,  and  relatively  small  water  capacity  it 
is  not  best  suited  to  hay  or  grain  and  in  the  line  of  animal 
husbandry  is  better  suited  for  sheep  and  hogs  than  to  dairying 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Wherever  there  is  proximity  to  an  ade- 
quate water  supply,  which  is  quite  common  in  this  county, 
and  the  lay  of  the  land  is  suitable,  this  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
irrigating  for  small  fruits,  potatoes  and  market  gardeninsr. 
There  are  numerous  areas  of  humus  soil  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  The  chief  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each 
in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


I     "  I 

I     ArTPWG     1     Acrpflire 
'      in  1890.      I      In  1905. 


I  I 

Wheat   '  B.J?w  I           1.4<v> 

Oats  '  10.234  I          13.1«7 

Rye    '  16.9W  I           lfl.547 

Torn    '  1R,7W  17.156 

Hover  seed    '  5,804  5,9f« 

Hav    '  26,0SR  26.17« 

Potatoes   I  1.512  4,109 
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There  are  12  creameries  in  the  county.  The  price  of  unim- 
proved land  ranges  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.  For  improve'^ 
land  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $25  to  $60  per  acre.  Montello 
is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  towns,  cities  and 
villages  of  the  coimty  in  1905  was  as  follows: 

MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 


.5 
=3 
B 

Aggrboath  Popu- 
lation. 

Color. 

H  « 

Towns,  Citibs  and 
Villages. 

at 

i 
a 
£ 

-3 

9 

1 

• 
§ 

1 

Buffalo    

162 
97 
142 
115 
120 
91 
267 
158 
1        159 
107 
1(6 
196 
117 
137 
116 
19S 

433 

276 
380 
278 
315 
223 
535 
32- 

368 
274 
334 
273 
303 
209 
555 
337 

801 
580 
714 
551 
618 
432 
1,090 
657 
i        8U 
569 
698 
850 
017 
677 
521 
SIS 

801 
550 
714 
561 
618 
432 
1.090 
656 
1        811 
E09 
698 
850 
617 
677 
521 
818 

7 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 

15 

10 
6 
2 
9 

15 
7 
4 
3 

17 

169 

103 

Crystal  Lake   

Douglas    

129 

Harris    

1 

102 

Mccan    

91 

Montello  

77 

Montello,  vlllnge  



161 

Mound vllle    

1 1 

r'l 

NesUkoro    

416  1       sy^ 

144 

Kewton    

296 
372 
452 
320 
341 
293 
407 

273 
326 
398 
297 
336 
228 
411 

....L... 

90 

Oxford  

111 

Packwaukee    

170 

Shields    

ICO 

Springfield    

102 

Westlleld   

122 

Westftcid,   village   

1 

153 

1 

■ 

Total     

2.287 

5,657  1    5.317 

10.974 

10,973  ' 

1  1....I    IIg'i  1.949 

^ 

GERl^ 

[ANIA. 

Gcriuanla,   Marquette  Co.,   Is  an  unincorporated  village  having  about  120  in- 
habitants.   Located  C  miles  from  Neshkoro,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

Wood,  is  the  principal  fuel.  A  small  undeveloped  water 
power  is  l(K*ated  here.  Vegetables,  clay  and  sand  C€Ui  be  sup- 
pliod  and  some  help  procured.  A  flour  mill  is  best  suited  for 
the  place.  There  is  a  ^ocer>%  a  dry  goods  and  one  hardware 
store,  and  a  hotel  located  at  this  place. 

The  soil  of  the  surr.>unding  country  is  a  sandy  loam  and  li 
excellent  for  general  farming  purposes.  The  land  is  all 
improved. 


MONTELTjO. 

Montello.  Mnrrniotto  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  village  of  1,090  Inhabitants.  Lo- 
cated on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  03  miles  from  Stevens  Point,  and  8 
miles  from  Portage.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  facilities.  Na- 
tional Express. 

Coal,  shipped  from  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  is  the  principal 
fuel  used.     Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  sand,  stone, 
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and  some  timber  can  be  supplied,  and  about  forty  laborers  pro- 
cured. A  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  It  is 
supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  1  drug  store,  6 
groceries,  2  hardwares,  4  general  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  1 
jewelry  store,  a  restaurant,  3  hotels,  3  physicians,  2  lawyers  and 
a  public  school  employing  7  teachers.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published.     The  town  is  a  summer  resort. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  rolling  and  has  a 
somewhat  sandy  soil,  and  some  marshy  land.  About  fortv 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 

NESUKORO. 

Neshkoro,  Marquette  Co.,  Is  an  iiniDcorporatcd  villn^  of  about  32&  people. 
Located  on  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  Railroad,  194  miles  from  Chicago,  lOO  miles  from 
Milwaukee  and  13i  miles  from  Janesville.  lias  good  freight  and  passenger  faci- 
lities.   Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

A  two  hundred  horse  water  power  can  be  developed  here. 
Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  others  can  be  shipped  in  by  railroad 
at  a  very  reasonable  freight  rate.  Any  amount  of  help  can  be 
procured.  The  village  is  supplied  with  6  grocery  stores,  2  hard- 
wares, 6  general  stores,  6  dry  goods  stores,  a  graded  school,  1 
physician  and  2  hotels.  This  place  can  be  made  a  summer  resort 
town.    A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  excellent  farming  land  and  is 
practically  all  improved.  The  land  is  somewhat  swampy  and 
sandy,  but  not  stony. 

OXFORD. 

0>zford,  Marquette  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  village  ot  about  250  inhabitants. 
Located  about  6  miles  from  Packwaukce;  has  telephone  communications. 

This  place  has  a  1,300  horse  water  power  that  can  be  devel- 
oped. Wood  is  the  principal  fuel.  Such  raw  materials'  as  apples, 
small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  and  marl  can  be  supplied,  and 
plenty  of  help  procured.  A  meat  market  and  canning  factory  are 
best  suited  for  the  place.  The  village  is  supplied  with  2  drug 
stores,  4  groceries,  2  hardwares,  2  general  stores,  barber  shop, 
2  blacksmith  shops,  a  wagon  shop,  hotel,  boarding  house,  2 
physicians  and  a  graded  school.     A  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  most  excellent  for  farming  pur- 
poses J  about  three-fourths  of  the  land  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  improved.  The  soil  is  eJayey  loam,  but  little  stony  or 
swampy. 
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PACKWAUKEE. 

Packwaiikee,  Marquette  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  vUlagt*  of  about  350  people. 
Located  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Kailroad  56  miles  from  Stevens  Point  and  16 
miles  from  Portage.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  and  passenger 
facilities.    National  Express. 

Wood,  procured  from  the  sarrounding  country  is  the  principal 
fuel.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  clay,  stone  and  small  timber 
can  be  supplied,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  help  for  a  small  fac- 
tory can  be  secured.  A  starch  or  canning  factory  is  best  suited 
for  the  place.  The  village  has  a  good  supply  of  water  for  house- 
hold purposes.  It  is  already  supplied  with  an  electric  light 
plant,  drug  store,  3  groceries,  2  hardwares,  3  drygoods  stores, 
a  potato  warehouse,  grain  elevator,  furniture  store,  a  ham-ess 
shop,  barber  shop,  meat  market,  lumber  yard,  millinery  store, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shop,  hotel,  boarding  house,  2  restau- 
rants, 2  physicians  and  a  graded  school.  The  place  is  a  summer 
resort  town.  Another  hotel  is  desired.  Buffalo  lake  is  in  close 
proximity  of  the  village.  The  city  has  plenty  of  shade  tree^ 
and  many  fine  residences,  churches,  and  a  public  park. 

The  surrounding  country  is  level  and  the  soil  is  but  littlo 
stony,  swampy,  or  sandy;  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  land  suit- 
able for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 


WKSTFIELD. 

Wi'stfiold,  MsirqiH'Ho  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village  of  SIS  inhabitants.  I#o- 
catc*rt  oD  thr  Wis<'onsin  (Vntrnl  Railroad  4C>  inllos  from  Stovons  Point  and  25 
milos  from  Portiipo.  Tologrnph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  and  passenger  faci- 
lities.   National  Express. 

This  village  has  somo  undeveloped  water  power.  Such  raw 
materials  as  f  r;iit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  can  be 
supplied,  and  some  help  })r(>curedv  A  canning  factory  and  ma- 
chine sliop  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  It  is  also  supplied  with 
an  ekv'tric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  stv)re,  6  groceries,  2  hard- 
wares, 6  drygodds  stores,  2  i)hysicians,  a  newspaper,  a  lawyer 
and  a  graded  school  employing  6  teachers.  It  also  has  well- 
paved  streets,  and  plenty  of  maple,  elm  and  box  elder  shad-e  trees. 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  very  good  fci-r  general  farming 
purposes  and  but  little  stony,  sandy  or  swampy.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 
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MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Milwaukee  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
counties  in  the  state,  having  an  area  of  228  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1905  was  363,721,  a  gain  of  33,704  over  the  census 
of  1900.  Of  this  large  population,  312,948  persons  reside  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  Owing  to  the  great  urban  growth,  the  acreage 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  has  decfeased  from  124,752  acres 
in  1890,  to  H2,839  acres  in  1905.  The  valuation  of  such  lands 
including  improvements  has  decreased  from  $27,622,303  in  1890, 
to  $22,947,130  in  1905.  Of  the  total  farm  area,  87,299  acres  are 
improved.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level  ex- 
cept where  valleys  have  been  cut  by  stream  erosion.  The  soil  of 
the  county  in  the  northeastern  part  is  a  heavy  clayey  loam  derived 
from  red  locustrine  clays.  Covering  the  remaining  part  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  medium  and  heavy  varie- 
ties, which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  state 
and  excellently  adapted  to  general  farming,  dairying  and  stock 
raising.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  shades 
into  a  light  clayey  loam.  There  are  a  few  irregular  areas  of 
humus  soils  near  the  southern  boundary.  The  leading  farm  prod- 
ucts and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as 
follows : 


Aereape 
In  1890. 

Acreage 
In  1905. 

Oflts 

15.1S2 
10,269 

5,483 
31.137 

5,188 

15,813 

Barley    

5.633 

Corn  

7,725 

Hay    

30,760 

Potatoos       

5,246 

. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  market  afforded  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, a  large  part  of  the  county  has  been  devoted  to  truck  farming 
and  market  gardening.  The  dairy  interests  are  not  very  strong, 
there  being  only  3  creameries  and  1  skimming  station.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets.  The  county  being  very  small  and  the 
suburban  settlements  extending  long  distances  from  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  land  values  naturally  have  a  very  wide 
range,  the  price  varying  from  about  $75  per  acre  for  ordinary 
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farm  lands,  to  over  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre  nearer  the 
city.  Milwaukee  is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the 
county  in  1905: 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 


1 

AOQBEQATE  POPO- 
LATION. 

COLOS. 

il 

Towns,  Citiu  and 

YlLLAOU. 

i 

S 

S 

1 

i 

c* 

*■ 

la 

i 

1 

1^ 

1 

Frnnklin    

361 
427 

1.322 
463 

1,253 
474 
909 
102 
276 
114 

2,000 
2,214 
1.060 
2.239 
2.087 
2,949 
1.303 
2.608 
4.296 
4,070 
1    4.721 
2.680 
3.996 
3.948 
3.473 
2.3S7 
2.427 
3.0G3 
2.662 
4,370 
3.189 
2.892 
2,221 

938 

1,118 

3,245 

1,184 

3,922 

1,481 

2,563 

246 

673 

267 

4,118 
4,750 
2,950 
5,148 
5,485 
6.498 
2,937 
5,186 
8,913 
8,403 

11.815 
6.775 
8.980 

13.088 
6,774 
5.238 
6.029 
7.117 
5.891 

10.366 
7.965 
6.762 
5,114 

815 

996 

3,103 

1,122 

3.307 

1.076 

2,382 

227 

563 

260 

6.149 
4,487 
2,4  4 
4,474 
4,448 
6,455 
3.589 
5,245 
8,712 
8.627 

11,757 
6,244 
9.324 

12.212 
7.849 
5.982 
5,797 
8.366 
6.027 

10.045 
7.829 
6.704 
4,92) 

1,763 
2.114 
6.348 
2.306 

.7,229 
2.656 

.4,945 

473 

1.236 

527 

9,267 

9.237 

5.354 

9,622 

9,933 

12.953 

6.526 

10.431 

17.625 

17.030 

23,572 

13.019 

18.304 

25.300 

14,623 

11.220 

11.826 

15.483 

11.918 

20.411 

16.794 

13,466 

10,034 

1,753 
2,114 
6.348 
2.206 
7.229 
2.566 
4,936 

473 
1,236 

627 

9.218 

9.122 

6.354 

9.273 

9.933 

12.933 

6.447 

10.430 

17.619 

17.f27 

1    23.670 

13.016 

18,303 

26,299 

14.623 

11. 2») 

11.826 

15,467 

11.918 

20.401 

15,789 

13.466 

10.034 

4 
7 
19 

842 

Granville     

426 

GreeDfleld   

1.247 

West   Allis.    Til 

1 1 

1      13  1      662 

Lake   '. 

13 
6 

14 
3 

1,891 

Cndahy,  vil 

.. 

764 

Milwaukee     

B.  Milwaukee,  rli. 
N.  Milwaukee,  vil 

9 

962 
88 

816 

Wliiteflsh   B      vil 

2 

82 
9 

12 
33 
14 
38 
17 
24 
28 
21 
18 
13 
26 
4 

88 

Milwaukee,    cltj: 
ward    1 



49 

115 



1.791 

ward    2 

2.247 

ward    3 

1.539 

ward    4. 

•349 

3.121 

ward    5 

2.939 

ward     6 

20 

179 

1 

6 

13 



2.965 

ward     7 

1,611 

ward     8 

2,341 

ward    9 

3,938 

ward  10 

3,640 

ward   11 

S  — - 

4,825 

ward  12 

3 

1 
1 

.... 

2,997 

ward  13 

3.642 

wanl  14 

4.824 

ward   15 

!      86 
82 
26 
6 

17 
» 

3.191 

ward  16 

2,37i 

ward  17 

2.536 

ward  18 

16 

... 

2.927 

ward  19 

2.670 

ward  20 

"*io* :::: 

3.910 

ward  21 

§3  I....I        'A 

1  2.680 
2.674 

ward  22 

1... 

9 
33 

wnrd  23 

2.19;? 

Total   312  IMS 

Oak   Crook    

359 

208 
239 
3:4 
234 

1.078 

516 
614 
997 
706 

879 

496 
533 
844 
578 

1,957 

1.012 
1.147 
1.841 
1,284 

1.957 

1.012 
1.147 
1.841 
1.284 

6 

477 

&  Mllwaukeo,  city: 
wa  rd  1 

ward   2 

ward  3 

ward   4 

Total    5.25:4 



17 
2.446 

1,302 

Wanwato5?a    

Wauwatosa,  city: 
ward  1 

2.304 

208 
131 
160 
128 

7.162 

439 

27S 
374 
285 

4.030 

474 
345 
403 
315 

11.132 

913 
623 
777 
fiOfl 

11,116 

913 
623 
777 
600 


16 

1 

1.674 

ward  2 | 

1 

ward  3 

I 

ward  4 



1 f 

Total   LMi:? 

1 

i.  . 

20  1      433 

1 

1 

j 

1                1 

1 

Total    1 

76.871  1 

! 

184.328  I 

1 

179.393  I  363.721 

1 

363,(35 

1 

6S5      1  ,S.(I6'.  !77.S41 
...     1          I 

1 

*3  CbiiiameD,  1  Ja 

panose. 

t4  C 

:hinamc 

1.           t2 

Cblnaix] 

icn. 

il 

China 

mnn. 
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MILWAUKEE  SCENE. 


CARROLLVILLE. 


Carrollville,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  300  Inhabi- 
tants 73  miles  from  Chicago  and  13  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Good  freight  and 
passenger  accommodations.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Electric  Railroad  con- 
nections.   American  Express. 

This  village  is  well  supplied  with  shade  trees ;  is  well  drained. 
Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables  and  good  brick  clay  can  be 
supplied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  and  other  raw  material 
can  be  shipped  in  at  reasonable  transportation  rates.  Plenty  of 
help  can  be  procured.  Coal  is  shipped  by  boat  from  Chicago, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  etc.  It  is  supplied  with  two  hotels  and  a  general 
store. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
improved.     The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam. 


CUDAHY. 

Cndahy,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Is  a  Milwaukee  suburban  village  having  a  population 
of  2,  556,  located  on  C.  &.  N.  W  Ry.,  78  miles  from  Chicago  and  7  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  American  Express.  Excellent  freight 
and  passenger  facllitels. 

This  village  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
possesses  about  the  same  natural  advantages  for  a  manufacturing 
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center  that  the  larger  places  on  the  lake  possess.  Raw  mate- 
rials can  be  shipped  in  at  reasonable  transportation  rates,  and 
plenty  of  help  procured  from  Milwaukee.  The  village  is  sup- 
plied with  a  vinegar  factory,  implement  factory,  a  packing  house, 
machinery  factory,  automobile  and  carriage  factory,  cooperage 
factory,  boiler  and  engine  factory,  a  drug  store,  7  groceries,  1 
hardware,  1  department,  2  dry  goods  stores,  3  physicians,  2  law- 
yers, a  public  school  and  three  parochial  schools.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  well  kept,  well  drained,  provided  with  good  walks, 
shade  trees,  etc.. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  a  rich  clayey  loam,  all  im- 
proved and  is  excellent  for  general  farming  or  market  gardening. 

HALE  S  CORNERS. 

Hale's  Corner«,  Mnwnukoc  Co.,  Is  nn  untncorpornted  vlllago  of  nbout  250 
people  located  on  nn  electric  railroad  5  miles  from  West  AUls.  Telephone  and 
telegraph. 

This  is  a  summer  resort  village  nearly  surrounded  by  a  beauti- 
ful chain  of  lakes  abounding  in  bass,  pickerel  and  other  fresh 
water  fish.  A  bakery  is  needed.  The  village  is  supplied  with 
two  groceries,  a  hardware,  a  flouring  mill,  2  hotels,  2  boarding 
houses,  blacksmith  shops,  a  general  store,  farm  implement  deal- 
ers, barbers,  shoe  dealers,  2  meat  markets,  a  physician,  a  public 
and  a  parochial  school. 

The  soil  of  the  farming  land  surrounding  is  a  black  clayey 
loam.     The  land  is  well  improved. 

MILWAUKEK. 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co.  Population  In  1905,  312,94S.  The  city  Is  located  on 
a  Berles  of  bluffs  on  the  west  shore  of  I^ake  Michigan,  So  miles  north  of. Chicago. 
It  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Chlongo  &  Northwestern  Hv.,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Uy.  and  the  Wisconsin  Centi-al  uy.  Or  the  great  railway  systems 
operating  between  the  lake  district  and  the  east,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
1  ere  Marquetee  railways  operate  all  the  year  from  Milwaukee  a  fleet  of  six 
car  ferries  with  a  capacity  of  30  curs  each.  Tiie  .seven  great  trunk  lines, 
namely:  The  New  York  Central,  Krle,  Lehigh  Valley,  I.^ficka wanna,  Pennsylvania, 
Raltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Canadlan-Atlautlc  railways,  reaching  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  wratward,  own  and  operate  extensive  Heets  between  their  western 
termini  and  Milwaukee.  Of  the  independent  steamship  lines,  the  Goodrich 
Transportation  Company  with  a  fleet  of  9,  the  Barry  Bros.  Transportation  Com- 
pany with  a  fleet  of  .3.  the  Crosl)y  Transportation  Company  with  two  steamers 
and' one  car  ferry,  and  the  Michigan  Salt  Tran.nportatlon  Company  with  two 
fnMght  and  passenger  ])oats,  operate  all  the  year  l)etween  Milwaukee  and  Lake 
Micliigan  ports.  During  tlie  stMison  of  navigation  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Superior  Transportation  Company  operates  between  Milwaukee  and  points  on 
Lake  Superior  to  Dulnth.  Telegraph:  Western  I'liion  and  Postal.  Expess  com- 
panies: Adams,  American,  National,  Pacific,  United  States  and  Wells  largo. 

The  beautiful  location  of  Milwaukee  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan,  tempered  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
by  the  large  body  of  water,  its  uniformly  well  paved  and  shaded 
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Streets,  the  metropolitan  size  and  character  of  its  business  struc- 
tures, stately  public  buildings  and  churches,  magnificent  public 
school  system  and  institutions  for  higher  education  have  made 
Milwaukee  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  city  possesses  a  magnificent  public  library,  an  art  gal- 
lery and  public  museum.  Seven  fine  parks,  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  park  board  created  by  the  legislature,  are  located  in  ad- 
vantageous parts  of  the  city  overlooking  and  adjoining  the  lake 
or  rivers.  A  system  of  drives,  connecting  all  these  parks,  has  been 
plannecj  and  will  soon  be  built. 

The  educational  system  of  the  city  is  a  most  comprehensive 
one,  consisting  of  nearly  sixty  schools  and  three  large  high 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are  many  pa- 
rochial and  private  schools,  about  two-fifths  of  the  school  children 
being  enrolled  in  the  latter  institutions.  In  Milwaukee-Downer 
college,  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  women  in 
the  country.  There  are  also  located  in  Milwaukee  the  largest  of 
the  state  normal  schools,  3  theological  seminaries,  the  Wisconsin 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  two  medical  and  dental  colleges. 

With  churches  and  religious  institutions,  the  city  is  well  sup- 
plied. There  are  over  140  churches  representing  all  denomina- 
tions. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  prosperous  branches  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's' 
Christian  Association,  both  of  which  own  large  and  finely  equipped 
buildings. 

Milwaukee  ranks  pre-eminently  as  a  natural  manufacturing 
center.  It  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. To  its  advantages  of  location,  invigorating  climate,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  purest  water,  nearness  of  the  iron  mines  and  for- 
ests, and  its  superior  transportation  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  by 
water,  together  with  the  indomitable  energy  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  people  are  in  a  large  measure  due  the  rapid  growli  of  mami- 
facturing.  In  1900,  the  value  of  Milwaukee's  manufactured 
products  was  $110,854,102.  In  1905  this  amount  had  increased 
to  $138,881,545,  a  gain  of  25.3%  in  only  five  years.  During  the 
same  years  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments 
increased  from  $105,503,870  to  $1()5,921),G41,  a  gain  of  57.3%. 
In  1905,  the  total  number  of  salaried  officials,  clerks  and  wage- 
earners  was  48,G4G  receiving  annually  in  salaries  and  wages  ^2(ir 
779,509.  Considering  wage-earners  alone,  the  annual  average 
earnings  per  individual  increased  nearly  10%  from  1900  to  1905. 
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These  statistics  of  production  and  employment  are  confined  to 
those  establishments  having  a  product  of  $500  and  over,  thus  ex- 
cluding neighborhood  industries  and  hand  and  building  trades. 
These  statistics  include  only  those  industries  located  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city,  thus  excluding  many  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  plants  in  "Greater  Milwaukee."  The  statistics  of 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  which  include 
these  'industries  show  a  total  capital  of  $194,485,440,*  number  of 
employees  88,362  and  $'£85,435,941  as  the  value  of  the  products 
in  1905.  The  population  of  "Greater  Milwaukee"  is  approxi- 
mately 340,000. 

Milwaukee  is  the  logical  wholesale  trading  center  for  a  large 
part  of  the  country.  Its  transportation  facilities  assure  prompt 
and  cheap  delivery.  Its  jobbing  houses  rank  among  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  west.  In  1905  the  city's  jobbing  trade 
amounted  to  $406,311,596,  to  which  figure  it  has  grown  from 
only  $182,803,727  in  1895. 

Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  principal  lake  ports,  its  tonnage  for 
arrivals  and  clearance  being  exceeded  only  by  the  harbors  of 
Chicago  and  South  Chicago  which  are  reputed  as  one  and  by 
Duluth.  In  the  number  of  vessels  it  exceeds  Duluth.  In  1905, 
the  tonnage  for  Milwaukee  was,  arrivals,  6,466,018  tons;  clear- 
ances, 6,435,178  tons.  Milwaukee  is  the  greatest  coal  distributing 
point  of  the  northwest.  Coal  receipts  in  1905  were  3,097,711 
tons. 

What  is  most  needed  by  Milwaukee  to  handle  its  rapidly  grow- 
ing manufacturing  and  commercial  inerest  are  increased  transpor- 
tation facilities.  More  railroads  and  additional  carferries  are 
imperative  for  the  city's  future  greatness,  thus  directing  commerce 
through  Milwaukee  across  the  lake  rather  than  the  long  trip 
around  it. 

Of  equal  importance  to  Milwaukee  is  the  formation  of  closer 
ties  between  that  city  and  the  state  and  the  northwest.  Espe- 
cially the  state  of  Wsconsin  must  be  made  to  feel  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  Mihvaukee  with  whose  prosperity  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected. The  city  must  be  more  extensively  known,  not  only  as  a 
center  of  education,  art,  and  all  that  ministers  to  the  higher  life, 
but  as  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  metropolis,  the  market  of 
the  northwest. 

The  most  progressive  spirit  in  Milwaukee  is  represented  by  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  and  various  Business 
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Men's  and  Advancement  Associations.  Through  the  efforts  of 
these  organizations  several  large  industries  have  been  induced  to 
locate  there.  It  is  also  largely  due  to  these  bodies  that  Milwaukee 
has  become  one  of  America's  great  convention  cities.  The  name 
Milwaukee  is  derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning,  "The  great 
council  place."  These  associations  have  also  undertaken  the  build- 
ing of  an  immense  auditorium  for  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $500,000, 
of  which  $250,000  were  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Every 
consideration  is  shown  the  prospective  resident  or  business  man 
and  the  same  public  spirit  prevails  in  all  that  is  destined  to  up- 
build Greater  Milwaukee. 

NORTH  MILWAUKEE. 

North  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Co.  is  an  Incorporated  vlIlaKe  havliig  a  popula- 
tion of  1.2S6  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.;  is  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee;  tel- 
egraph and  telephone;  good  freight  and  passenger  service;  electric  railway  con- 
nections with  other  cities;  U.  S.  and  Nat.  Express. 

Coal  shipped  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  the  principal 
fuel.  Such  raw  material  as  clay,  vegetables  and  fruit  can  be  sup- 
plied in  the  immediate  vicinity  while  others  can  be  procured  at 
low  transportation  rates.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured..  Any 
factory  using  such  raw  materials  as  wood  and  iron  is  best  suited 
for  the  place.  The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a 
bank,  drug  store,  2  groceries,  2  hardwares,  1  department  store,  1 
dry  goods  store,  2  lumber  and  coal  yards,  2  barber  shops,  1  plum- 
ber establishment,  5  hotels,  8  boarding  houses,  a  public  school 
employing  G  teachers,  2  physicians,  and  1  lawyer.  The  village 
has  excellent  parks,  wide  streets,  cement  walks,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, etc. 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE. 

South  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  city  having  a  population 
of  5,li^4  hxated  on  I^ke  MIohlgian  on  the  C.  &  N'.  W.  Ry..  10  miles  from  Xfllwan- 
kee  and  75  milos  from  Chicago;  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight 
are  the  ])est:  pjiHsenger  service  good;  electric  railway;  telephone  and  telegraph; 
American   Express. 

This  city  is  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee  and  possesses  all  the  natural 
elements  necessary  for  a  manufacturing  center  that  is  possessed 
by  other  large  cities  located  on  Lake  Michigan.  Such  raw  mate- 
rials as  clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  supplied  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  railroad  and  Lake  Michigan  afford  excellent 
facilities  for  procuring  other  raw  materials  at  reasonable  trans- 
portation rates.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois* 
Plenty  of  help  can  be  procured.     Almost  any  kind  of  manufactur- 
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ing  establishment  would  do  well  here.  The  place  is  in  need  of  a 
first  class  hotel,  a  brick  yard  and  another  j^eneral  foundry.  It 
is  already  supplied  with  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  10  groceries,  2 
hardwares,  2  department  stores,  5  dry  goods  stores,  3  shoe  stores, 
1  jewelry  store,  3  coal  yards,  2  mason  supply  houses,  one  lumber 
yard,  1  ice  dealer,  1  photographer,  5  physicians,  3  dentists,  and  a 
public  school  employing  15  teachers. 

Every  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  city  is  being  operated 
to  its  full  capacity.  Improvements  (by  way  of  dwellings,  facto- 
ries, sewers,  water  mains,  streets,  sidewalks,  etc.),  were  inaugu- 
rated during  the  last  year  amounting  to  nearly  $400,000.  Con- 
templated improvements  for  the  coming  year  will  exceed  this 
amount.  The  dredges,  wrecking  cranes,  pile  drivers,  etc.,  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal  were  made  in  South 
Milwaukee.  This  city  is  connected  with  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Kenosha  and  Waukesha  by  an  electric  railroad  and  a  new  line  is 
now  being  constructed  to  Chicago. 

All  the  land  surrounding  the  city  is  improved  and  affords  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  dairying  and  market  gardening. 

WAUWATOSA. 

Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Is  a  city  of  2,913  inhabitants  located  on  the  C.  M. 
ft  St.  P  Ry.,  adjacent  to  Milwaukee  and  about  87  miles  from  Chicago.  Good 
freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Electric  railroad 
connections.    American  Express. 

Coal  is  the  fuel  used.  A  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for  the 
place.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  procured.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
an  electric  light  plant,  a  gas  plant,  drug  store,  2  groceries,  1  hard- 
ware, 1  general  store,  3  meat  markets,  1  furniture  store,  a  barber 
shop,  harness  shop,  tin  and  repair  shop,  an  electric  supply  shop,  2 
shoe  repair  shops,  2  printing  establishments,  2  feed  stores,  a  lum- 
ber yard,  sanitarium,  a  hotel,  3  boarding  houses,  6  physicians, 
park,  public  library,  and  an  excellent  high  school  system. 

The  land  surrounding  the  city  is  well  improved,  the  soil  a  clayey 
loam  and  very  fertile.     The  country  is  somewhat  hilly. 

WEST    ALLIS. 

West  Allis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
2.306  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  railroads  and  on 
three  electric  lines  running  into  Milwaukee  and  two  interurban  lines,  one  lead- 
ing to  Waukesha,  the  other  to  Muskego  lake  and  will  be  extended  to  Lake 
Geneva:  is  2  miles  from  Milwaukee,  «7  miles  from  Chicago.  Telephone  and 
telegraph.  First  class  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  American*  National  and 
United  States  Express. 

Coal  is  shipped  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  village 
is  supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells  and  from  the  water 
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mains  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured 
from  Milwaukee,  being  20  minutes  ride  from  the  city  at  a  four 
cent  fare.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay  for  brick, 
sand,  and  building  stone,  can  be  supplied  here,  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials can  be  procured  at  a  very  low  transporation  rate.  Timber 
and  iron  can  be  procured  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
lead  and  zinc  from  the  southwestern  part,  cotton  from  the 
south,  etc.  Two  new  railroads  are  soon  to  be  built  through 
the  city,  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  the  Milwaukee  Southern. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  6  groceries,  3 
hardwares,  2  department  stores,  2  dry  goods  stores,  4  barber 
shops,  1  gents  furnishing  store,  2  lumber  yards,  2  coal  and 
wood  yards,  2  flour  and  feed  stores,  3  candy  and  confectionery 
stores,  4  meat  markets,  1  machine  shop  employing  5,000  men, 
a  steel  tank  company,  and  a  chain  belt  factory,  each  employing 
250  men,  and  a  machine  factory,  casting  shop,  sash,  door  and 
blind  factory,  and  a  corn  husker  factory  employing  in  the  ag- 
gregate 500  men.  Most  of  the  employes  working  in  these  shops 
reside  in  Milwaukee.  When  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  complete 
their  shop,  the  vllage  of  West  Allis  will  have  the  largest  ma- 
chine shops  in  the  world.  This  village  contains  the  state  fair 
grounds,  and  the  National  Soldiers*  Home  is  adjoining.  In  the 
line  of  business  openings,  groceries,  meat  markets  and  drug 
stores  are  best  suited  for  the  place. 

The  surrounding  farm  lands  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  mar- 
ket gardening  and  truck  farming. 

WHITEFISII    BAY. 

Whltofish  Bnv,  Milwaukee  Co.,  In  a  suburban  village  of  the  city  of  M-lIwaukee 
having  a  population  of  5>7  located  on  the  0.  &.  N.  W.  Ry.,  7  mileB  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  92  mlleH  from  Chloagro.  Good  fieijfht  accommodations.  8  passenger 
traluH  daily.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Electric  railroad  to  Milwaukee. 
American  Express. 

Whitefish  Bay  is  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee  and  can  be  made  a 
fine  summer  resort.  A  summer  hotel  is  needed  here.  A  cement 
block  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  Labor  would  have  to 
be  procured  from  other  cities.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Illinois, 
Ohio,  etc.  The  village  has  a  grocery,  1  hardware,  a  public  school, 
1  physician,  and  a  lawyer. 

The  soil  in  this  locality  is  good  and  nearly  all  the  land  suitable 
for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 

Monroe  county  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
»  The  area  is  915  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  33,730, 
being  a  gain  of  1,160  over  the  census  returned  of  1900.  Of  this 
population  only  4,710  persons  were  foreign  born,  Germans  being 
in  the  majority.  In  1S90  the  total  farm  area  was  382,481:  acres, 
of  which  only  180,210  acres  had  been  improved.  In  1905  the  total 
farm  acreage  was  457,552  acres,  of  which  210,767  acres  had  been 
improved.  The  value  of  this  land,  including  improvements,  has 
increased  from  $5,265,880  in  1890  to  $11,823,143  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease of  105%  in  15  years.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
consists,  to  a  large  extent,  of  swampy  lands  drained  by  the  Lemon- 
weir  river.  These  low  lands  consist  mainly  of  hay  meadow  and 
tamarack  swamp,  separated  by  low  hills  and  ridges.  The  south- 
ern half  of  the  county  is  rough  and  hilly,  consisting  of  high  roll- 
ing ridge  land  intersected  in  all  directions  by  deep  ravines  and 
valleys.  There  are  many  precipitous  cliffs  and  steep  ridges  rising 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  soils  in  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  are  mainly  sandy  and  sandy  loams,  through 
which  occur  occasional  irregular  areas  of  humus  soils  composed 
mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  The  soil  in  the  southern  one-third  of 
the  county  is  mainly  clayey  loam  of  a  light  and  medium  variety. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  are  strewn  with  irregular  boulders  of  flint. 
Banks  of  flinty  gravel  occur  along  many  of  the  stream  channels, 
especially  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  The  chief  farm  > 
products  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were 
as  follows: 


Acreajfe 
in  1890. 


Acreaf^e 
In  1905. 


Wheat 
Oats  .. 
Barley 
Rye  .. 
Corn  . 
Hay    ., 


I 


20,643 
31,530 
2,319 
5,?^3 
15,972 
37,386 


7,146 
50.615 
4,486 
5,991 
20,725 
51,797 


In  1905  there  were  in  the  county  4  cheese  factories,  21  cream- 
eries and  8  skimming  stations.     A  substantial  source  of  farm 
income  is  the  culture  of  berries.     While  there  is  a  considerable 
44— L. 
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acreage  of  unimproved  land  in  the  county  it  is  owned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  improved  land  and  does  not  exist  in  any  large  sepa- 
rate tract.  The  prices  for  this  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $3 
to  $10  per  acre  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  land. 
Improved  farms  range  from  $20  to  $125  per  acre.  Sparta  is  the 
county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  statistics 
of  the  local  political  division  of  the  county  in  1905 : 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


8 
a 
£ 

LATtOK. 

CoiiOft 

II 

ViLLAOM. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•3 

a 

1 

3 

Adrian   

125 
164 
178 
189 
211 
115 
110 
169 
215 
154 

91 
205 
163 
196 
253 

57 
153 
232 
163 
125 

60 
161 

27 
290 

209 
265 
243 
223 

338 
338 
456 
500 
539 
274 
280 
376 
650 
355 
208 
602 
443 
456 
645 
155 
352 
630 
4^ 
223 
145 
455 
47 
808 

428 

426 
4S7 
408 

283 
323 
384 
423 
46S 
261 
214 
318 
618 
318 
202 
600 
S61 
470 
590 
126 
354 
520. 
406 
252 
126 
380 
57 
674 

617 
545 
554 

442 

661 
840 
923 

1.007 
635 
494 
694 

1.268 
673 
410 

1,202 
804 
926 

1,235 
281 
706 

1.15) 
891 
475 
271 
835 
104 

1,482 

945 

971 

1,041 

850 

621 
660 
840 
923 

1,007 
535 
494 
694 

1,268 
678 
404 
878 
804 
925 

1,235 
281 
7  6 

1,149 
891 
475 
271 
885 
IM 

1.482 

937 

957 

1.041 

843 

.... 

.... 
.... 

6 
8 
11 
4 

12 

13 

11 

7 

4 

4 

IC 

13 

2 

17 

11 

ite 

Angielo  

lOS 

llyron     

187 

Clifton   

179 

Glcndale  

156 

Kendall,  village  

101 

Grant   

78 

Greenfield   

125 

Jefferson    

203 

Cnshton,   village    

180 

Lafayette    

72 

La  Grange  

189 

Leon    

192 
153 

Lincoln    

Little  Falls  

209 

New    Lyme    

51 

Oakdale    

...... 

5 
7 
6 
7 

4 
18 

119 
212 

Portland  

Rldgevllle    

157 
87 

Norwalk,  village  

Seott  

43 
182 
21 

Sheldon   

Ontario,  village  

Sparta    

241 

Sparta,  city: 

ward  1 -. 

8 
14 

ward  2 

ward  3 

ward  4 

7 

Total,  city... 3,807 

96 
8 

680 

Tomah   

154 

211 
284 
251 

430 

394 
515 
515 

870 

475 
559 
550 

800 

869 
1,074 
1.065 

800 

867 

1,074 
1,065 

♦2 

163 

Tomah,  city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  3 

Total,  city... 3,008 

... 

85 
14 
2 
8 
9 

4n 

177 
186 
17« 
96 

Wellington   

roe 

119 
162 
110 

592 
364 
472 
255 

486 
332 
403 
256 

1,078 
696 
875 
511 



1,078 
696 
S75 
611 

.... 

Wells    

Wilton    

.... 

Wilton,  village 

.... 

.... 

Total    

6.243 

15.046 

14,217 

29,263 

28.899 

40 

324 

352 

4,986 

*2  Cblnamen. 
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CASHTON. 

Cash  ton,  Monroe  Co.  Population,  67S.  An  Incorporated  ylUage  located  on  the 
VlroQua  branch  of  the  C.  Bl.  &  St.  P.  R7.,  in  Jefferson  township,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  connty,  18  miles  from  Sparta,  the  county  seat,  44  miles  form 
La  Crosse,  VU  miles  from  Madison,  100  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  906  miles  from 
Chicago.  United  States  Bxpresa.  l^legraph  and  telephone.  Shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service  fair. 

The  village  has  wide  streets,  some  cement  walks,  shade  trees 
in  the  resident  part,  good  substantial  brick  business  blocks,  many 
fine  residences  and  well  kept  lawns,  water  works,  volunteer 
fire  department,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  1  drug  store, 
1  grocery  and  feed  store,  3  hardware  and  5  general  merchandise 
stores,  1  shoe  store,  1  furniture  and  undertaking  establishment,  2 
good  hotels,  a  $20,000  high  school  building,  6  teachers  employed, 
Catholic  church,  a  mile  east.  Congregational  and  Lutheran 
churches,  2  physicians,  2  dentists,  a  lawyer,  1  restaurant,  2  meat 
markets,  a  photographer,  3  blacksmith  shops,  2  barber  shops,  mar- 
ble shop,  brick  yard,  flour  mill,  2  creameries,  a  large  tobacco 
warehouse,  planing  mill  and  interior  finishing  factory,  a  steam 
laundry  and  2  grain  elevators.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood 
is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  from  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago.  Fruit  and  vegetable  can  be  supplied  for  can- 
ning. Brick  clay,  building  sone,  sand  and  a  limited  amount  of 
hardwood  timber  can  be  furnished  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Plenty  of  help,  men  and  young  persons,  can  be  secured  in  the 
vicinity.     Good  location  for  a  cement  block  factory. 

The  village  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  farming  sections  in  the 
county  and  75  per  cent  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  land  is  prac- 
tically all  level  with  a  rich  clay  soil.  A  fine  grade  of  leaf  tobacco 
is  produced  and  large  crops  of  corn,  hay  and  small  grain  are 
raised.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  leading  occupations  of  the 
farmers.  The  village  is  a  good  market  for  all  kinds -of  farm 
produce  and  is  a  distributing  point  for  a  large  section  of  country. 
Live  stock,  farm  produce  and  dairy  products  are  the  principal 
shipments. 

CATARACT. 

Cateract,  Monroe  Co.  An  nniocorporated  Tillage  of  about  150  inhabitants  lo- 
cated in  the  township  of  Little  Falls,  on  Big  Creek,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county,  U  miles  north  of  Sparta,  the  county  seat,  banking  and  shippins 
point 

Has  telephone  connections,  3  general  stores,  millinery  store,  a 
hotel,   boarding  house,   grade   school   employing  2   teachers,   8 
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churches,  a  physician,  a  blacksmith  shop,  berry  crate  factory,  meat 
market  and  a  creamery. 

The  village  has  a  small  undeveloped  water  power.  Wood  is 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Berries  and  vegetables 
could  be  supplied  for  canning.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be 
secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  sandy,  but  contains  many  good 
farms.  The  low  lands  are  marshy  but  when  drained  are  valuable 
farm  lands.  Dairying  is  the  chief  industry.  There  is  a  demand 
here  for  a  cheese  factory. 

KENDALL. 

Kinidan.  Monroe  Co.  Population,  535.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the 
('.  &  N.  W.  K.V.,  in  Gh^ndnle  townHhIp,  In  the  soiithenstern  part  of  the  county. 
28  miles  from  Sparta,  the  ('(mnty  seat,  5:J  from  La  Crosse,  80  from  Madison,  182 
from  Milwaukee  and  219  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegrraph  and  tele- 
phono  conmK'tions.     Good   shipping  facilities  and   passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets,  shade  trees,  a  bank,  1  drug  store, 
1  hardware  and  ^  general  stores,  furniture  store,  1  hotel,  2  board- 
ing houses,  good  public  school  employing  5  teachers,  2  physicians, 
meat  market,  2  blacksmith  shops,  feed  mill,  grist  mill  one  mile 
away,  2  farm  implement  dealers,  and  a  creamery,  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published. 

Some  fruit  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  can- 
ning. Clay  and  hardwood  timber  are  the  principal  natural  prod- 
ucts. Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here.  Good  location  for 
broom  factory,  or  a  canning  factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  is  improved.  The  land 
is  hilly,  but  ridges  and  valleys  are  alike  good  for  farming  and 
all  the  very  best  soil.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief 
industries.  The  shipments  comprise  live  stock,dairy  products  and 
farm  produce. 

NORWALK. 

Xorwalk,  Monroe  Co.  Population,  475.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  in  Kontliern  part  of  the  county,  13  miles  southeast  of  Sparta. 
the  county  scat,  s:  from  La  Crosso,  93  from  Madison,  177  from  Milwaukee  and 
iJ.w  from  Cliicngo.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connection. 
(iood  sliipping  facilities  and  passciigf^r  service. 

Is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  3  hardware  and  4  general 
stores,  shoe  store,  furniture  store,  jewelry  store,  1  hotel,  graded 
school  employing  4  teachers,  4  physicians,  Catholic,  Evangelical, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  meat  markets,  bar- 
ber shops,  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
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Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  iii  the  vicinity.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  the  natural  prod- 
ucts are  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber.  A  limited  amount  of 
help  can  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  The  village  needs 
better  hotel  facilities. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  hilly,  but  the  valleys 
and  ridges  are  fine  farming  lands  and  nearly  all  improved.  The 
soil  in  the  low  lands  is  a  sandy  loam  and  clay  on  the  high  lands. 
Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  the  chief  industries. 

ONTARIO. 

(See  \^ernon  County.) 

SPARTA. 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co.  Popnlatlon,  8,807.  The  Jadicial  seat  of  Monroe  county  is 
located  in  western  part  of  the  countj  on  the  O.  M.  ft  St.  P.  and  the  C.  ft  N.  W. 
Rys..  and  ou  the  La  Crosse  river,  26  miles  from  I>a  Crosse,  106  from  Madison, 
178  from  Milwaulcee  and  247  from  Chicasro.  American  and  United  States  E/X- 
press.    The  very  best  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  has  several  miles  of  paved  streets,  cement  and  brick 
walks,  substantial  brick  business  blocks,  beautiful  residences, 
streets  arched  with  large  shade  trees,  numerous  artisian  wells  of 
mineral  water,  a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewer- 
age, an  efficient  fire  department,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  3 
banking  houses,  3  drug  stores,  7  grocery  stores,  3  hardware  and 
6  general  stores,  2  laundries,  2  shoe  stores  ,5  hotels,  excellent  high 
and  graded  public  schools  employing  18  teachers,  Adventist, 
Catholic,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist  and 
Norwegian  Lutheran  churches,  a  free  public  library,  and  an  opera 
house.  The  state  school  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  chil- 
dren is  located  here.  The  manufacturing  industries  com- 
prise the  Sparta  Iron  Works,  Sparta  sash  and  Door  Co.,  the 
American  Cigar  Co.,  warehouses  and  curing  plant,  grist  mill, 
cigar  factories  and  creamery.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are 
published. 

There  is  a  water  power  here  not  all  utilized.  Coal  and 
wood  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  ]'>uit  and  vege- 
table can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured 
to  work  the  year  round. 

The  city  is  situated  in  a  good  farming  country  and  about  all  tlic 
land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.     The  soil  is  a  sandy 
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loam.  This  is  the  best  berry  section  in  Wisconsin  and  no  bet- 
ter location  can  be  found  for  a  canning  factory  using  this  prod- 
uct. Large  quantities  of  melons  and  cucumbers  are  raised 
and  a  pickle  salting  station  has  been  established  here  for 
a  number  of  years.  Large  sections  of  the  hilly  lands  are  used 
for  grazing  purposes  and  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
kept  here  during  the  summer.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  section  that  can  be  made  valuable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  small  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  etc.  Sparta 
is  a  good  location  for  a  beet  factory.  Also  a  good  location  for 
a  wholesale  grocery. 

TOM  AH. 

Tomah,  Monroe  Co.  Population,  3,008.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  By.,  and  the  end  of  the  valley  division  of  the 
same  road,  17  miles  northeast  of  Sparta  the  county  seat,  42  miles  from  La 
Crosse,  97  miles  from  Madison,  155  from  Milwaukee  and  fUO  from  Chlcagro.  U.  S. 
Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service. 

The  city  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  country,  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  has  a  fine  water  works  system  owned  by  the  city, 
a  volunteer  fire  department,  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  7  general 
stores,  3  hardware  and  4  dry  goods  stores,  2  laundries,  6  hotels, 
high  and  graded  schools  employing  15  teachers,  parochial  schools, 
churches  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  7  physicians,  5 
lawyers,  a  public  library,  a  public  hall  and  an  opera  house.  A 
government  school  for  Indians  is  located  here.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  comprise  the  Tomah  Peat  Co.,  pickle  factory, 
saw  and  planing  mills,  iron  works,  two  sash  and  door  factories, 
flour  mill,  and  a  creamery.  The  bridge  building  department  of 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  is  located  here  and  employs  about  125 
men.     Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

Steaifi  power  is  used  for  factories.  Wood,  coal  and  peat 
are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  and  peat  are  obtained  from  the  ad- 
jacent country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  for  canning. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  clay,  sand,  peat  and  timber  near  the 
city.     Help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  not  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  in  the  valleys  which  produce  good  crops. 
This  section  produces  large  quantities  of  berries  and  vegetables, 
potatoes,  etc.     Is  a  good  grazing  country  and  dairying  is  an  im- 
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portant  industry.     Good  location  for  a  starch,  sugar,  canning  or 
box  factory. 

VALLEY  JUNCTION. 

Valley  Junction,  Monroe  Co.  Population,  250.  An  unincorporated  village  lo- 
cated at  the  Junction  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry's..  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county,  2i  miles  from  Sparta,  100  from  Madison,  157 
from  Milwaukee  and  238  from  Chicacro.  American  and  United  States  Express. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

Has  1  general  store,  2  hotels,  graded  school  employing  2 
teachers,  2  churches,  1  physician,  grain  elevator,  feed  mill,  meat 
market,  blacksmith  shop  and  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published.  .Opening  for  canning  factory  and  pickle  salting  sta- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  surrounding  country  is  swampy,  which  will  be  valu- 
able farm  lands  when  thoroughly  drained.  The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  large  beds  of  peat,  ranging  from  2  to  12  feet  in  depth. 
As  the  country  develops  this  village  will  grow  in  importance 
owing  to  its  location  and  excellent  railway  facilities. 

WARREN. 

Warren,  Monroe  Co.  Population,  275.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the  C 
St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  31  miles  from 
Sparta,  55  from  La  Crosse,  107  from  Madison,  190  from  Milwaukee  and  245  from 
Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  dean  streets,  good  sidewalks,  an  abundance  of 
shade  trees,  electric  light  plant,  1  general  store,  1  hotel,  1  board- 
ing house,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  1  physician,  a 
flouring  mill,  1  manufacturing  and  repair  shop,  creamery,  a 
church,  tailor  shop,  meat  market  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  territory. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand, 
stone,  peat  and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  Help  can  be 
secured  in  the  vicinity.  A  canning  factory  and  a  good  hotel  is 
needed. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam  and  75  per  cent  of  the  country  is  level  and  free 
from  stone. 
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WILTON. 

Wilton.  Monroe  Co.  Populotion,  511.  An  incorporated  villnge  located  in  Wil- 
ton township,  on  tlie  C.  &  N.  AV.  Ry.,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  county, 
18  miles  southeast  of  Sparta,  45  from  La  Crosse,  90  from  Madison,  172  from  Mil- 
waukee and  228  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
connections.    Good  freight  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets  and  walks,  fine  business  blocks 
and  residences,  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  2  hardware  and  G  gen- 
eral stores,  3  hotels,  high  school  employing  6  teachers, 
2  physicians.  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches,  furni- 
ture store,  meat  market,  jewelry  store,  harness  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  flour  mill,  wagon  factory  and  repair  shop  and  2  creameries. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  here  not  utilized.  Wood 
is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  An  opening  for  a 
canning  factory  or  woodenware  factory.  Brick,  clay,  sand,  stone 
and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  There  is  a  first  class  loca- 
tion here  for  a  brick  yard.  Help  is  plenty  in  the  village  and 
vicinity. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  has  a  good  clayey  soil,  a  little 
hilly,  but  no  sandy  or  swamp  lands.  It  is  a  good  farming  sec- 
tion and  about  75  per  cent  of  it  is  improved.  The  village  is  a 
good  market  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  and  ships  a  large 
amount  of  live  stock. 


OCONTO  COUNTY.    . 

Oconto  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
bordering  on  Green  Bay.  The  area  is  1,080  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1905  was  24.580,  a  gain  of  3,706  over  the  census 
returns  in  1900.  Nearly  one-foairth  of  the  population  is  foreign 
bom,  of  which  number  Germans  represent  nearly  two  thousand. 
Other  nationalities  represented  by  large  numbers  of  settlers  are 
Canadians,  Poles  and  Danes.  Oconto  county  was  at  one  time  an 
immense  forest  and  lumbering  is  still  its  principal  industry. 
While  agriculture  has  grown  rapidly  it  has  not  kepi  pace  with 
the  retreating  forests  and  where  the  timber  has  been  removed, 
thousands  of  acres  of  tillable  cut-over  lands  await  the  settler. 
The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  227,351,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  tb?  county,  and  of  this  acreage  only  97.474  acres  were  im- 
proved. In  1S90  the  total  farm  area  was  1:^5,030  acres 
with  4f),588  acres  improved.     The  groati^st  increase  h'as  been  in 
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the  valuation  of  the  farms  and  improvements  which  grew  from 
$2,482,810  in  1890  to  $7,C95,403  in  1905,  a  gain  of  over  185  per 
C'3nt.  With  the  exception  of  an  area  adjacent  to  Green  Bay, 
the  county  is  generally  rough  and  hilly,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  part.  The  topography  has  been  modified  by  glacial  and 
stream  erosion.  The  soils  of  the  county  are  very  largely  clayey 
loams.  A  strip  of  sand  and  sandy  loams  about  eight  miles  wide 
extend  through  the  county  from  the  southwest  to  northeast. 
There  are  several  irregular  areas  of  sand  and  sandy  loam  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay. 
Numerous  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and 
peat,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  county  where  the  soil  is  rather  stony.  The  chief 
crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


i     Acreage 
1      in  It^. 


Acreage 
in  1906. 


Wbent 
Oats  .. 
Barle.' 
Hye  . . 
Corn 
Hay    .. 


3,3S7 
10,337 
226 
1,007 
l.OSO 
IS.SOO 


4,370 
23,190 
1,924 
2,093 
2,321 
32,490 


In  1905  there  were  17  cheese  factories  and  5  creameries  in  the 
county.  The  soil  of  Oconto  county  is  well  adapted  to  dairying 
and  this  industry  is  destined  to  occupy  a  pcsition  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  futun?.  The  sandy  Icams  are  natural  potato 
soils  and  promise  a  good  yield.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
cut-over  lands  which  can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  is  offered  for  sheep  pasturing.  The  price  of 
unimproved  lands  which  can  te  made  tiUable,  ranges  from  $5  to 
$12  per  acre.  Improved  farm  lands  average  about  $40  per  acre. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Menominee  Indian  RcKon^ation.  Oconto  is  the  largest 
city  and  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and 
towns  of  the  county  for  1905  was  as  follows : 


mi 
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Towns.  Cities  and 

VlLIiAQBd. 


Armstrong 

BrnKcau    

Breed    

Chnse   

Glllett    

OlUett,   villase   

Ilowe   

Lena   

Little  River  

Little  Suamlco   

Maple  Valley  

Menomonle   Indin  n   Kes- 

ervation,  part  of 

Morgan   

Oconto  

Oconto,  city: 

east  ward  

north  ward   

west  ward  

south  ward  

Total,  city... 5,722 
Oconto  Falls  

Oconto  Falls,  village., 
rensaukce  

Spruce   

PtllPS    

TTnderhlU    

Wheeler   

Total    


112 
107 
54 
ISl 
194 
101 
170 
221 
209 
225 
206 

71 
119 
221 

S16 
215 
198 
413 


AooBBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 


-3 


S50 
3.34 
107 
624 
622 
271 
507 
652 
625 
644 
587 

162 
342 
614 

814 

560 

521 

1.031 


131 
272 
350 
202 

ISO 
130 

34  1 
1 

4,631  I  12,961 


Sol 
6G6 
940 
1)95 
626 
409 
S8 


2:5 
2G1 
136 
532 
499 
243 
466 
623 
580 
572 
445 

147 
325 
560 


516 
508 


€^ 
834 
511 
458 
366 
54 


11,619 


I 


614 

59S 

303 

1,156 

1,121 

514 

973 

1.275 

1,205 

l.i.16 

962 

809 

667 

1,164 

1,583 
1,076 
1,029 
2.034 


679 

1,301 

1,774 

1.106 

984 

775 

142 


COLOB. 


612 

59S 

333 

1,136 

l,l2r) 

493 

973 

1,275 

1.205 

1,216 

bS2 

3 

667 
1,164 

1,581 
1,076 
1.026 
2.034 


679 

1.301 

1.774 

1,106 

984 

775 

142 


24.580  24,245   3  332  140 


S 

.i*3 
la 


21 


•306 


138 
103 
61 
16) 
215 
108 
178 
243 
191 
181 

in 


111 
204 


1.1C2 
107 
SI 
273 
182 
185 
124 
34 


4.348 


^Indians  not  taxed. 


QILLETT. 

GlUott,  Oconto  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village.  Population,  614.  Locate<l  on 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Zi  lullea  from  Oconto,  161  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  S3  miles 
from  Green  Bay.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  facilities  for  receipt  and 
shipment  of  freight.    Fair  passsenger  facilities.    American  Express. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  procured  from  the  surrounding  foresfts. 
Such  raw  materials  as  peas,  clay,  timber  and  sand  can  be  sup- 
plied. An  exce'sior  factory  is  best  suit-ed  for  the  place.  Plenty 
of  help  can  be  procured  for  this  purpose.  The  village  is  supplied 
with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  groceries,  3 
hardwares,  3  drygoods  stores,  2  black.smith  shops,  flour  mill,  pail 
factory,  planing  mill,  sawmill,  sash  and  door  factory,  tailor  shop, 
newspaper,  furniture  store,  harness  shop,  meat  markets,  restau- 
rants, opera  house,  3  hotels,  a  liverj'^  stable,  a  fancy  woodworking 
establishment,  5  churches,  a  good  graded  school,  machine  shop, 
4  physicians  and  3  attorneys  at  law. 

Some  of  the  best  farm  lands  of  the  state  are  located  here.  The 
land  is  level  and  practically  free  from  sand,  stone  and  marshes. 
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LENA. 

Lena,  Oconto  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  yiUage  of  about  600  people:  Is  located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  By.,  144  miles  from  Milwaukee,  2S0  miles  form  Cbicaipo 
and  SZ  miles  from  Green  Bay.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  procured  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  Coal 
is  shipped  from  Green  Bay.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand, 
vegetables^  and  an  abundance  of  timber  can  be  supplied,  and 
about  200  laborers  procured.  A  pea  canning  or  woodworking 
factory  is  besrt  suited  for  the  place.  A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 
An  electric  light  plant  may  prove  a  profitable  investment.  The 
village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  a  grocery,  2  hard- 
wares, 5  general  stores,  2  meat  markets,  1  furniture,  and  1  jew- 
elry store,  4  hotels,  2  physicians,  a  graded  school  of  4  depart- 
ments, 2  elevators,  flour  and  planing  mill. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  suitable  for  farm- 
ing is  improved.  It  is  all  level  and  nearly  free  from  stone,  sand 
and  swamps. 

OCONTO. 

Oconto,  Oconto  Co.,  Is  a  city  having  a  population  of  &,7S2  located  on  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  and  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroads  147  miles  from  Milwaukee,  282  miles 
from  Chicago  and  29  miles  from  Grecm  Bay;  excellent  freight  and  passenger 
facilities.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    United  States  and  American  IiTzpress. 

Plenty  of  labor  can  be  procured  for  factory  work.  Such  raw 
material  as  aluminum,  clay,  sand,  limestone,  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish  and  an  abundance  of  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  wood- 
working establishment  or  a  tannery  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 
The  city  is  provided  with  an  electric  liglit  plant,  2  banks,  4  drug 
stores,  15  groceries,  2  department  stores,  1  laundry,  2  large  saw- 
mills, pea  canning  factory,  post  mill,  brewery,  foundry,  3  jewelry 
stores,  3  agricultural  implement  establishments,  3  shoe  stores, 
3  clothing  stores,  2  flour  and  feed  stores,  3  millinery  stores,  2 
coal  and  wood  yards,  3  confectionery  stores,  6  hotels,  several 
boarding  houses,  5  physicians,  5  lawyers,  a  high  school  employ- 
ing 18  teachers,  3  weekly  and  1  semi-weekly  newspaper,  a 
splendid  public  library  and  an  armory.  The  streets  are  mac- 
adamized, and  have  an  abundance  of  shade.  The  city  also  has  a 
public  park. 

Some  of  the  best  lands  in  Wisconsin  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Oconto,  three-fourths  of  which  is  improved.  There 
is  some  sandy  land,  but  most  of  it  is  level,  free  from  stone  and 
marshes. 
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OCONTO  PALLS. 

Oconto  Falls,  Oconto  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
l,w>i:  iH  located  on' the  C.  He  N.  W.  Ry.,  169  miles  from  Milwaukee.  U  miles 
from  Oconto  and  43  miles  from  Green  Bay.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Three 
passenger  and  two  freight  trains  daily  each  way.    American  Express. 

Two  undeveloped  water  powers  can  be  procured,  one  having  a 
28  foot  fall,  the  other  34.  Help  can  be  obtained  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  country.  Such  raw^  materiaJs  as  small 
fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  limestone  and  an  abundance  of  tim- 
ber can  be  obtained  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  Any  establish- 
ment that  can  utilize  these  materials  is  suited  lor  this  place.  The 
village  is  supplied  wath  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  an  electric  light 
plant,  6  groceries,  3  hardwares,  5  drygoods  stores,  a  paper  mill, 
2  pulp  mills,  1  sulphite  mill,  2  machine  shops,  1  pail  factory, 
1  grain  elevator,  2  cigar  factories,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  2  board- 
ing houses,  5  physicians,  a  high  school  employing  10  teachers, 
5  churches,  and  3  public  halls.  This  village  could  be  made  a 
summer  resort. 

About  one  half  the  land  in  this  section  of  the  state  suitable  for 
farming  is  improved.  The  soil  is  good  for  any  kind  of  farming; 
is  free  from  stone  and  swamps. 

SOBIESKI. 

Sol)ie8ki,  Oconto  Co.,  is  a  new  village  Just  being  laid  out.  Population,  200. 
Located  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  16  miles  from  Green  Bay  and  128  miles  from 
Milwaukee.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 

This  village  can  be  inade  a  sumoner  resort.  A  canning  fac- 
tory and  flouring  mill  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  Such  raw 
materials  as  clay,  sand,  timber,  stone,  small  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  secured.  Wood  for  fuel 
is  abundant  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  and  coal  can  be  shipped 
from  Green  Bay.  The  village  is  supplied  with  2  grocery  and  2 
general  stores,  an  agricultural  implement  warehouse,  a  grain, 
hay  and  potato  warehouse,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  2  hotels.  A 
firKt-class  hotel  is  needed. 

About  (me-third  of  the  land  in  this  locality  suitable  for  farm- 
ing is  improved.  The  soil  is  gocxl  and  well  adapted  for  general 
farming. 


SriilNG. 

Surlnjr.  Oconto  Co.,  Is  :iii  iinliicorporated  vlllafi^*  of  aI>out  300  inhabitants:  lo- 
<-iitcd  on  tiie  C.  &  X.  W.  lU'.,  idS  miles  from  Milwaukee.  32  miles  from  Oconto 
and  iii  miles  from  Groon  Bay.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  facilities  for 
reoi'ipt  and  shipment  of  frelglit.     American  Express. 

Such    I'aw    materials    as    small    fruit,    ve^retablcis.    elay,    sand 
and  timber  can  be  supplied.     A  worKlworking  or  canning  estab- 
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lishment  is  besrt  suited  for  the  place.  Any  amount  of  help  can 
be  procured  from  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  The 
village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  4  general  stores,  1  con- 
fectionery, 1  jewelry  store,  1  millinery  store  and  a  meat  market. 
About  one  third  of  the  land  in  this  locality  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes  is  improved,  is  practically  all  level  and  free  from 
stone.  There  is  some  low  land  here.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam 
and  excellent  for  general  farming  purposes. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY.  . 

Oneida  county  is  located  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  900  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  but 
11,234,  a  gain  of  2,359  over  the  census  of  1900.  Over  one-fourth 
of  this  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Germans,  Canadians  and 
Swedes  predominating.  Lumbering  is  the  principal  industry  of 
the  county,  agriculture  being  as  yet  but  little  developed.  The 
total  farm  area  in  1905  was  but  57,369  acres,  of  which  only 
9,168  acres  had  been  improved.  This  total  farm  area  is  but  10 
per  cent  of  the  available  land  of  the  county,  the  vast  tracts  of 
cut-over  lands  oflfering  excellent  inducements  to  settlers.  The 
value  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation  including  the  improve- 
ments is  $744,625.  The  surface  of  the  county  has  been  shaped 
very  largely  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  has  a  pitted  surface  due  to  the  irregular  man- 
ner in  which  the  glacial  drift  was  distributed.  The  soil  of  the 
county,  commencing  several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  and  extending  westward  to  the  Tomahawk  river  is  a  sandy 
loam,  which  in  the  river  valleys  shades  into  a  sandy  soil.  In  the 
southeastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  count}"  the  soil  is  a 
clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  varieties,  and  in  peaces  isT rather  stony, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permanently  interfere  with  culti- 
vation. There  are  numerous  irregular  areas  of  humu?  soils  scat- 
tered throughout  the  county.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  county  are  several  small  lakes.  The  chief  products  of  the 
farms  are  oats,  barley  and  hay.  There  is  but  one  creamery  in 
the  county.  The  soil  in  parts  of  the  county  will  support  an  ex- 
cellent dairy  industry  while  other  parts  are  bettor  suited  to  sheep 
raising.  The  range  of  prices  for  unimproved  lands,  such  as  can 
be  made  tillable,  is  from  $7  to  $12  per  acre.    The  price  of  good 
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improved  land  averages  about  $50  per  acre.  Rhinelander  is  the 
largest  city  and  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  local  po- 
litical divisions  for  1905  was  as  follows: 


ONEIDA  COUNTY. 
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« 

Hazlehnrst,  Oneida  Co.,  is  an  nnlnrorporntod  village  of  about  400  inhabitants: 
is  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  H.  S.  B.  railroads  150  miles  from  New 
Lisbon.  6S  miles  from  Wannau  and  2D5  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities.    U.  S.  Express. 

After  the  supply  of  saw  timber  has  been  exhausted  this  town 
tun  be  easily  converted  into  a  most  popular  summer  resort  be- 
cause of  the  many  beautiful  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  snirround- 
in^  country. 

There  are  only  about  25  farms  tributary  to  this  village,  each 
having  from  10  to  40  acres  improved.  The  s  :il  'a:  a  sandy  loam 
and  well  adapted  for  general  farming. 
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FOREST  SCBNB  BEFORE  THE  PIONEER  MARRED  ITS  BEAUTY. 


RHINELANDER. 

Rhinelander,  Oneldn  Co.,  Is  a  city  of  6,435  inhabitants;  located  on  the  "Soo" 
and  ('.  &  N.  W.  railroads,  254  miles  from  Milwaukee,  213  miles  from  St.  Paul, 
and  121  miles  from  Escanaba,  Mich.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  freight 
and  passenger  facilities,    American  and  National  Express. 

A  1,200  horse  water  power  can  easily  be  developed  here.  Such 
raw  material  as  sand,  stone  and  all  kinds'  of  timber  can  be  sup- 
plied and  any  establishment  that  can  utilize  these  is  best  suited 
for  the  place.  A  flour  mill  is  also  suited  for  this  city.  Any 
amount  of  he'p  can  bi  procured.  The  villaore  is  supplied  with 
an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  7  groceries,  3 
hardwares.  2  department  stores,  2  dry  ^oods  stores,  2  laundries, 
jewelry  stores,  blacksmith  and  machine  shops,  harness  shops, 
saw  mills,  brewery,  i'?frigerator  factoiy,  paper  mill,  3  hotels, 
several  boarding:  houses,  8  physicians,  8  lawyers,  a  high  school, 
employing  31  teachers,  good  parks,  excellent  streets,  an  abun- 
dance of  shade  trees,  cement  sidewalks,  etc.  Three  weekly  news- 
papers are  published. 

About  three  fourths  of  th3  land  tributary  to  Rhinelander  suit- 
able for  farming  is  improved.     The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yet  there 
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THIS  SHOWS  THE  PROGRESS  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  PIONEER  HAS  MADE 
WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS. 

is  some  roii^h  land  lieie,  some  stony,  sandy  and  marshy,  while 
about  one  fourth  is  level  and  f rco  from  stone. 


THREE  LAKES. 

Three  Lakes,  Oneida  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  400  people: 
is  located  on  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  Ry.,  2f-6  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  50  miles  from 
Antigo.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
American  Express. 

A  10,000  hors'e  water  power  can  easily  be  developed  here. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Such  raw 
materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone  and  all  kinds  of  timber  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  125  laborers  procured.  A  box  or  woodenware  factory 
is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  first-class  hotel  is  also  desired. 
The  village  is  supplied  with  general  and  hardware  stores,  dress- 
making and  millinery  .establishments,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  2 
hotels.  This  village  can  be  easily  made  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resort  towns  in  the  northwest,  being  located  on  one  of 
a  chain  of  twenty  or  more  beautiful  lakes  being  connected  by  a 
45— L. 
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river  easily  navigable  by  launches.  Fresh  water  fish  of  all  kinds 
abound  in  these  lakes,  and  the  forests  surrounding  them  provide 
excellent  hunting  for  all  kinds  of  wild  game. 

The  soil  here  is  well  adapted  for  farming  purpose,  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  being  improved. 

WOODRUFF. 

Woodruff,  Oneida  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  200  inhabitants 
located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W..  and  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroads  279  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee, S6i  miles  from  Chicago,  and  25  miles  from  Bhinelander.  Good  facili- 
ties for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Four  passenger  trains  daily.  Ameri- 
can Express. 

Wood  procured  from  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  fuel  used. 
A  100  horse  water  power  can  be  developed  here.  An  abundance 
of  timber,  stone,  sand  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  and  other 
raw  materials  can  be  procured  at  reason  ible  transportation  rates. 
This  village  is  supplied  with  2  grocery  stores,  a  drygoods  store, 
barber  shop,  confectionery,  a  blacksmith  shop,  1  hotel,  2  board- 
ing houses.  Hundreds  of  people  from  Chicago,  ]\Iilwaukee 
and  other  cities  come  annually  to  spend  their  summer  vacations 
in  the  lake  region  of  northern  Wisconsin.  A  boat  factory  and  a 
first-class  hotel  would  do  well  here.  An  ekctric  light  plant  is 
also  desired. 

The  soil  in  this  section  of  the  state  is  sandy  and  but  little  of 
the  land  is  improved. 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

Outagamie  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  directly  north  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  area  is  684 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  49,015,  a  gain  of 
2,768  over  1900.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  of 
foreign  birth,  of  which  number  about  70  per  cent  are  Germans. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  county  is  occupied  for  farming, 
327,669  acres  being  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  1905,  of  which 
acreage  206,275  acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  total  farm 
acreage  and  the  amount  of  improved  land  were  277,394  acres 
and  167,506  acres  respectively.  The  valuation  of  such  lands 
including  improvements  increased  from  $8,603,850  in  1890  to 
$17,328,564    in    1905    or    practically    one    hundred    per    cent. 
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The  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling  except  along  the  rivers 
and  tributaries  which  break  the  land  into  ridges,  hills  and 
valleys.  About  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  covered  with  clayey 
loams  derived  from  the  red  locustrine  clays,  similar  to  the  red  clay 
soil  in  Douglas,  Ashland  and  Brown  counties.  This  is  the  heavi- 
est soil  in  the  state  and  of  very  fine  texture  making  it  rather  im- 
pervious to  air  and  water  but  with  intelligent  treatment  seeking  to 
establish  a  more  open  texture,  excellent  crops  are  produced.  The 
northwesem  part  of  the  county  possesses  a  light  clayey  loam 
through  which  occur  occasional  small  areas  of  sand  and  sandy 
loams.  Irregular  areas  of  humous  soils,  composed  mainly  of 
muck  and  peat,  are  found  throughout  the  county.  The  chief 
crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as 
follows : 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Wheat  . 
OatB  .... 
Barley  . 
Rye  .... 
Corn  .... 
Potatoes 
Hay   .... 


22,009 

31,478 
3,967 
4.191 

11.908 
2.824 

37.400 


l,7fi9 
53.563 
19.879 

2.276 
17.294 

3.392 
43.584 


The  county  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  dairy  center.  In 
1905  there  were  65  cheese  factories,  10  creameries  and  4 
skimming  stations  with  its  borders.  The  range  of  prices  for 
unimproved  farm  lands  which  can  be  made  tillable,  varies 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Unimproved  lands  of  not  so  good 
a  quality  can  be  had  at  $7  per  acre.  Improved  farm  lands 
range  in  price  from  $75  to  $80  per  acre.  Appleton  is  the 
county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  local  political  divisions  in  1905 : 
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OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 
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YlLLAQBS. 

i 

i 

« 

1 

3 
5 

i 

1 

• 

i 
1 

1 

Appleton,  city: 

ward  1 

730 
617 
725 
349 
$74 
671 

1.604 
1.346 
1,573 
886 
1.478 
1.295 

1.T76 
1,552 
1,794 
953 
1,501 
1,342 

3.280 
2.898 
8.367 
1,839 
2.979 
2.637 

3,277 
2.894 
3,350 
1.839 
2,976 
2,633 

'i' 

12 

3 
■'5' 

28 

29 
14 
7 
20 
16 

608 

ward  2 

65S 

ward  3 

667 

ward  4 

270 

ward  6.. 

3 
3 

"i' 

558 

ward  6...... 

458 

Total,   city,  17,000 

Black  Creek  .., 

181 

m 

146 
119 
402 
261 
221 
311 
190 
72 
241 
287 
816 
237 
127 
226 
133 
226 
1,021 
120 
147 
134 

147 
118 
226 
262 
120 
252 

485 
244 
393 
246 

1,256 
739 
618 
678 
600 
164 
677 
815 
936 
702 
350 
457 
399 
653 

2.547 
315 
864 
367 

844 
801 
626 
672 
873 
652 



456 
242 
283 
245 

1,041 
627 
514 
629 
627 
172 
693 
798 
829 
665 
300 
433 
316 
667 

2,444 
280 
823 
330 

331 
276 
559 
546 
352 
664 

941 

'  486 

676 

491 

2.297 

1,366 

1.132 

1.307 

1,127 

336 

1,270 

1,613 

1,765 

1,267 

650 

890 

715 

1.220 

4,991 

595 

687 

697 

675 

677 

1,185 

1,118 

725 

1,216 



941 

486 

675 

491 

2,297 

1.366 

1.132 

1.307 

1.127 

336 

1,270 

1,613 

1.763 

1,267 

650 

890 

715 

1.220 

4,990 

595 

685 

697 

675 
577 
1,185 
1,117 
725 
42 

1 

10 
8 

11 
1 
5 
4 

24 
3 
7 

18 
4 
4 

10 
4 

31 

10 
2 

20 
3 

10 

162 

Black  Creek,   Tillage.. 
Bovina  

7i 

.... 

1 

139 

ShIoctoD,  village  

BuchaDan    

89 

.... 

439 

Center   f. 

285 

Cicero  

187 

Dale 

266 

Deer  Creek 

187 

Welcome,  village 

Blllngtoii   

48 

259 

freedom   

343 

Grand  Chute 

1 

1 

29 

Greenville    

261 

Hortonia    

131 

Hortonvllle,  yUlage  ... 
Kankauna   • 

154 

144 

Little  Chute,  village... 
^Kaukauna  Cltv  

.... 

243 

"2 

1 

964 

Liberty    

117 

Maine  

129 

Maple  Creek  

16^ 

tKew  London,  city: 
ward  3 

113 

Osbom    

S 

10 

16 

2 

14 

83 

Seymour   

20'J 

Seymour,    city    

1 

2  0 

V&ndcnbrook     

111 

West^  Oneida  

.... 

1174 

243 

Total   

10,020 
1 

24.956 

1 

24.060 

49,015 

47,808 

?I5 

1187 

366 

9,063 

■  I       c 

^WardB  not  given. 


fFor  total  see  Waupaca  county. 


APPLETON. 


Apploton,  Ontngamie  Co.  Populntlon,  17,000.  100  miles  from  Milwaukee.  127 
miles  from  Mndlson  and  185  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C.  M.  &  St. 
I*.  Ky's.  Eloctrle  rallay  connections  with  all  cities  on  the  Fox  River.  The  Fox 
river  Is  navigable  to  Lake  Winnebago.  Waterworks.  Telephone  system.  Ga» 
and  electric  light  plants.  Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph.  American  and 
United  .States  Express.    Countj'  seat. 

The  Fox  river  within  the  city  limits  of  Appleton  develops 
one  of  the  most  extensive  water  powers  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. Nearly  all  of  this  power  is  being  utilized  by  factories 
but  there  is  sufficient  unutilized  power  for  another  manufactur- 
ing^ concern.  Any  kind  of  manufacturing  is  suitable  for  this  city. 
Clay,  sand  and  limestone  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities. 
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Vegetables  and  sugar  beets  are  extensively  grown.  Owing  to  its 
immense  water  power,  Appleton  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  cities  in  the  state.  In  1905  there  were 
located  in  this  city  108  factories  with  an  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  $6,833,493 ;  employing  2,486  wage  earners  and  having 
an  annual  product  of  $6,672,457.  Manufacturing  In  this  city 
has  shown  a  very  rapid  growth  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
pulp,  toys,  felts,  knit  goods,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  furniture 
and  bank  fixtures.  Appleton  is  tlie  center  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est paper  manufacturing  districts  in  the  west*  There  are  two 
unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  in  this  city,  one  a  canning 
factory  and  the  other  a  watch  factory.  Appleton  is  also  an 
educational  center  being  the  seat  of  Lawrence  University. 
There  are  29  physicians,  31  lawyers;  100  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools.  There  are  G  hotels  with  accom- 
modations for  about  500  persons. 

BLACK  CRSBK.       . 

Blflck  Creati,  0\itng&M\e  Co.  POpiilatinn,  4K8.  An  Iticorpomted  tllUge  locnted 
on  the  Groen  Bay  &  Western  Ry.,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  16 
miles  north  of  Appleton,  24  miles  from  Green  Bay,  145  miles  froni  Milwaukee 
and  290  from  Chlcagro.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connec- 
tions.   Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets  covered  with  crushed  stone, 
shade  trees,  private  park  of  5  acres,  a  volunteer  fire  department,  a 
hotel,  graded  public  school  employing  3  teachers,  5  churches, 
2  physicians,  bakery,  meat  market,  3  blacksmith  shops,  cheese 
box  factory,  water  tank  and  casing  factory,  and  a  lumber  yard. 

A  good  hotel  is  needed.  Good  location  for  canning  or  shoe 
factory  or  flour  mill. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  here.  Wood  is  used  for 
fuel,  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is  plenty  of  clay, 
sand,  peat,  stone  and  timber  in  the  vicinity.  Help  can  be 
secured  in  the  village. 

The  adjoining  country  is  good  for  farming  purposes  and 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  the  land  is  rolling  and  some 
swatupy.  Vegetables,  small  grain,  corn  and  potatoes  are  fhe 
principal  crops. 
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DALE. 

Dale,  Outagamie  Co.  Population,  360.  An  unincorporated  Tillage  located  on 
the  Wis.  Central  Ry.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  14  miles  west  from 
Appleton,  the  county  seat,  11  miles  from  Menasha,  20  miles  from  Oshkosh,  105 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  190  miles  from  Chicago.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
National  Express.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  hardware 
and  4  general  merchandise  stores,  3  small  hotels,  2  boarding 
houses,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  2  churches,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  2  physicians,  3  carpenter  shops,  meat  mar- 
ket, blacksmith  shop,  1  grain  elevator,  a  grist  mill  and  a  cheese 
and  butter  factory.  The  village  is  in  need  of  a  cheese  box  fac- 
tory, lime  kiln,  gents'  furnishing  and  shoe  store,  jeweler,  bakery 
and  restaurant,  farm  implement  and  machinery  dealer. 

The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and 
timber.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here  to  work  all  of 
the  time.    Steam  power  is  used. 

This  section  is  a  first  class  farming  country  and  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 


HOBTONVILLE. 

Hortonville,  Outa«imie  Co.  Population,  890.  An  incorporated  village  located 
on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  12  miles  north- 
west of  Appleton,  26  miles  from  O«hkosh,  60  miles  from  Manitowoc.  107  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  182  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Is  a  thriving  village  with  wide  streets,  shade  trees,  cement 
walks,  a  fire  department,  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  3  groceries, 
2  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  a  shoe  store,  good  high  school 
employing  8  teachers.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  parochial  schools, 
1  hotel,  3  boarding  houses,  3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  farm  ma- 
chinery dealer,  harness  shop,  3  wagon  and  blacksmith  shops, 
planing  and  saw  mill,  flour  mill,  a  brewery  and  a  creamery.  A 
weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Wood  and  coal  are  used 
for  fuel.  There  is  some  wood  in  the  vicinity  and  coal  is  obtained 
from  Oshkosh  or  Green  Bay.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured. 
There  are  openings  in  this  village  for  canning  and  condensed 
milk  factory,  pickle  salting  station,  brick  yard,  cement  block  fac- 
tory and  woodenware  factory. 
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The  village  is  located  in  a  fine  farming  country  and  about 
all  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land 
is  all  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  low  lands  or  bottoms  are 
used  for  pastures. 

KAUKAUNA. 

Kauknuna,  Outagamie  Co.  Population,  4,991.  7  miles  from  Appleton,  22  miles 
from  Green  Ray,  tiO  mlirs  from  ^t^eltoypm  und  112  mile8  from  Milwaukee.  (.?.,  & 
N.  W.  Ry.  Electric  railway  to  Oshkosh  and  to  Green  Bay.  Telephone  system. 
Electric  light  plant.    Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph.    American  ESzpress. 

Kaukauna  is  located  on  the  Fox  river  which  is  one  of  the 
most  completely  developed  water  power  streams  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  very  abrupt  fall  in  the  river  at  this 
place  developing  some  very  extensive  water  power  not  all  of 
which  is  utilized.  Manufacturers  can  lease  power  in  this  city  at 
very  reasonable  rates.  Owing  to  the  extensive  water  power, 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  are  the  leading  industries. 
Any  kind  of  manufacturing  can  be  economically  conducted 
at  this  place.  Such  raw  materials  as  sand,  clay  and  timber 
can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Vegetables  and  sugar  beets 
could  also  be  furnished  in  large  quantities.  The  division  shops  of 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  which  employ  a  large  number  of  men  are  lo- 
cated in  this  city.  There  are  9  physicians  and  4  lawyers  located 
here.  25  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools.  Two 
weekly  papers  are  published. 

Kaukauna  has  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.  There  are  two  hotels  and  a  number  of  boarding 
houses  which  furnish  adequate  accommodations. 

LITTLE  CHUTE. 

Little  Chute,  Outagamie  Co.  Population,  1,220.  An  incorporated  Tillage  located 
on  the  Fox  river  and  the  ('.  &  N.  W.  Ky.,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
S  miles  northeast  of  Appleton,  the  Judictnl  seat.  23  miles  from  Green  Bay,  131 
miles  from  Madison,  107  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  192  miles  from  Chicago. 
American  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Extra  good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service.    Electric  railway  connections. 

The  village  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  1  bank,  3  grocery 
stores,  1  hardware  store,  1  dry  goods  store,  2  laundries,  2  hotels, 
3  boarding  houses,  high  school  employing  9  teachers,  churches, 
1  physician,  grain  elevator,  lumber  yard,  flour  mill,  2  paper  mills 
and  a  pulp  mill. 

There  is  a  water  power  here  not  all  utilized.  Coal  for  fuel  is 
shipped  from  Green  Bay.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  sup- 
plied for  canning  purposes  and  clay,  sand  and  stone  are  the 
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natural  products.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here  to  work 
the  entire  year.  This  is  a  good  location  for  any  kind  of  manu- 
facturing industries. 

All  the  suitable  farming  lands  in  the  surrounding  country  are 
improved. 

SEYMOUR. 

Seymour,  Outagamie  Co.  Population,  1,118.  An  incorporated  city  located  on 
the  Green  Bay  Us.  Western  liy.,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  17  miles 
east  of  Geen  Bay,  20  miles  north  of  Appietou.  146  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
2^1  miles  from  .Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  has  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  3  grocery  stores,  3 
hardware  and  5  general  stores,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
high  school  employing  10  teachers,  churches  of  the  leading 
religious  denominations,  2  furniture  stores,  1  shoe  store,  4 
physicians,  1  lawyer,  2  bakeries,  2  harness  shops,  2  meat  mar- 
kets, 3  flour  and  feed  stores,  a  flour  mill,  3  millinery  stores,  2 
photographers,  a  canning  factory,  saw  mill,  woodenware  fac- 
tory and  a  creamery.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Wood  and  coal  are  the  fuels  used. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  locality  and  coal  from  Green  Bay. 
The  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand  and  lime  stone.  Help 
can  be  secured  in  the  city.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  starch 
factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  section,  and 
seven-eighths  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone  with 
a  little  swamp  and  sand. 

SHIOCTON. 

Shlocton,  Outagamie  Co.  Population,  491.  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
the  Grein  Bay  &  Western  By.,  and  on  the  east  branch  of  Wolf  river.  26  miles 
from  Appleton,  the  county  seat,  31  miles  from  Green  Bay,  lU  miles  from  MU- 
waukee,  and  11M>  miioH  from  Chicago,    t'nited  States  Express.    Telephone  and 

telograpli.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passengjer  service. 

The  village  has  macadamized  streets,  shade  trees,  1  bank, 
a  dru.^  store,  3  groceries,  1  hardware,  2  general  and  3 
dry  goods  stores,  one  clothing  store;  1  furniture  store,  2 
hotels,  graded  public  school  employing  3  teachers,  a  business 
college,  Catholic,  Congregational  and  Lutheran  churches,  2 
physicians,  1  dentist,  1  meat  market,  jewelry  shop,  1  bargain 
store,  harness  shop,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  grist  mill  and 
woodworking  shop.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 
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Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  corn  and  beans  can  be  furnished  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  canning.  Clay,  peat  and  timber  are  the 
natural  products.  There  are  large  quantities  of  maple,  ash  and 
elm  timber  on  the  Wolf  river  flats.  Any  amount  of  help  can  be 
secured  here. 

The  following  industries  are  needed  m  the  village :  Cheese  box, 
vegetable  and  beny  box  and  bent  ^Tood  factories,  machine 
shop  and  foundry,  brick  yard,  electric  light  plant,  potato 
warehouse,  canning  and  pickling  factories  and  cooper  shop. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. The  kind  is  mostly  level  and  free  from  stone  and  but 
little  sandy  soil. 


OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Ozaukee  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  borders  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  small  county  with 
an  area  of  but  226  square  miles  The  population  in  1905  wai 
17,476,  a  gain  of  1,113  over  the  census  of  1900.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  is  foreign  bom,  of  which  number  p 
large  majority  are  Germans.  In  1890  the  total  area  devote*^ 
to  agricultural  purposes  was  141,233  acres,  of  which  amount 
102,27,")  acres  were  improved.  This  acreage  represented  prac- 
tically all  the  available  land  in  the  county.  The  value  of 
the  farms  including  improvements  has  increased  from  $8,603,- 
850  in  1890  to  $11,133,205  in  1905.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  rolling  and  somewhat  hilly,  especially  in  the  western  part. 
The  surface  has  been  modified  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposi- 
tion and  also  by  river  erosion.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  extending  several  miles  from  the  lake  shore  is 
a  heavy  red  clayey  Ir-am  derived  from  the  red  locustrine  clays. 
Covering  the  western  part  of  the  conuty  the  soil  is  a  heavy 
clayey  loam  and  very  fertile.  A  small  strip  of  land  in  lh»" 
northeastern  part  and  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  is  covered 
with  a  sandy  loam.  The  western  part  contains  numerous  hills 
composed  mainly  of  boulders,  clay  and  limestone  gravel.  Tho 
surface  of  this  portion  is  also  strewn  with  boulders.  The 
principal  farm  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890 
and  in  1905  were  as  follows: 
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I    Acreage 
I     In  1890. 


Acreage 
iu  lyko. 


Oats  , I  14,384 

Barley    i  3,094 

Kye   ; 3.094 

Corn    I  3,226 

Clover  seed  3,994 

Hay    I  24,544 

I 


16.901 
1.771 
1,771 
4,471 
2.369 

22.62S 


This  couty  has  a  well  developed  dairy  industry,  there  being 
24  cheese  factories  and  6  creameries  to  take  the  milk  supply. 
An  increasing  acreage  is  being  annually  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets.  The  only  unimproved  land  in  the  county  con- 
sists of  a  small  tract  owned  in  connection  with  improved  land. 
Such  lands  average  in  price  about  $40  per  acre.  Improved 
land  ranged  in  price  from  $75  to  over  $100  per  acre.  Port 
Washington  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county  in  1905  was  as  follows : 


OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Towns,  oitibs  and 
Villages. 


S 


Aqgregatb  Popd- 

LATION. 


1 

o 
Eh 


Color. 


3 


Bclgitiin    

Codaiburg    

Cednrburg  City  

Fredonia  

Grnfton 

Grnfton,  village  

Mequon  

Port   Washington    

•Port  Washington,   city 
Saukvllle   

Total  


282 

834 

316 

742 

341 

822 

315 

854 

186 

5S3 

124 

256 

552 

1,462 

209 

647 

776 

2,292 

307 

824 

763 
695 
858 
779 
4'A 
264 

1.270 
c45 

1.744 
771 


597 
.'137 
,650 
633 
054 
520 
732 
192 
036 
r95 


1.597 
1,437 
1,68) 
1,633 
1,  51 
520 
2,732 
l.li>2 
4,036 
1,595 


3,398  I  9,316 


8,160  1  17.476  17,476 


337 
235 
24C 
350 
rJi 
9i 
493 
ISl 
1,223 
275 


83  3,629 


•Wards  not  given. 


SAUKVUjLE. 


SaukviUc,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  of  about  350  inhabitants 
located  on  the  C,  M.  &  «t.  P.  lly.,  28  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  113  miles  from 
Chicago.  Telephone  and  telopraph.  Good  facilities  for  receipts  and  shipment  of 
freight.    Four  passenger  trains  (liilly.     United  States  lOxprcss. 

A  two  hundred  horse  water  power  can  be  developed  here. 
About  150  laborers  can  be  procured  for  factory  work.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  timber,  peat  and  stone  can 
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be  supplied.  The  village  is  supplied  with  3  general  stores,  a 
laundry,  meat  market,  feed  mill,  livery  stable,  2  blacksmith 
shops,  a  grain  elevator,  a  creamery,  coal  and  lumber  yard,  4. 
hotels,  a  physician,  a  public  school  employing  5  teachers,  and 
a  public  park. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village 
suitable  for  farming  is  improved.  About  one-eighth  swampy, 
one-eighth  sandy,  the  remainder  excellent  farming  land. 

THlENSVniLE. 

Thlensville,  Ozaukee  Co.,  is  nu  unincorporated  .village  of  about  350  people,  lo- 
cated on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.,  18  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  103  miles  from 
Chicago.  Facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight  good.  FVe  daily  passen- 
9?r  trains.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

In  this  village  there  is  about  100  horse  undeveloped  water 
power.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  Such  raw  materials 
as  clay,  san^,  stone,  gravel  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied, 
and  175  laborers  procured.  An  electric  railroad  is  soon 
to  be  built  connecting  this  village  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
.  and  other  cities.  This  village  is  supplied  with  2  groceries, 
a  hardware  store,  lumber  and  coal  yards,  printing  office, 
brick  and  tile  factory,  flour  mill,  harness  shop,  3  hotels, 
1  physician  and  a  graded  school  of  3  departments.  The  streets 
are  well  kept  and  the  village  has  an  abundance  of  shade  trees. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  this  village  suit- 
able for  farming  is  improved.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  somewhat  stony,  5  per  cent  marshy,  25  per  cent  sandy  and 
45  per  cent  level  and  free  from  sand,  stone,  or  swamps. 


GRAPTON. 

Grafton,  Ozaukee  Co..  is  an  incorporated  villaj?e  having  520  inhabitants,  located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  24  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  106  miles  from  Chicago. 
Four  passenger  trains  dally.  Good  facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

Coal  is  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  clay,  sand,  and  limestone  can  be  supplied  and  100 
laborers  procured.  A  canning  factory,  cucumber  saltini^ 
station  or  tannery  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  An  electric* 
light  plant  is  also  needed.  The  village  has  3  groceries,  2 
general  stores,  a  hardware,  brewery,  lime  kiln,  an  establish- 
ment manufacturing  steam  fitting  supplies,  2  woolen  factories, 
flour  mill  ,saw  mill  ,creamery,  lumber  yard,  3  hotels,  3  boarV 
ing  houses,  and  two  physicians. 
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All  the  surrounding  farm  lands  near  the    village    are    im- 
proved.     The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  and  excellent  for  general 
farming. 

PORT   WASHINGTON. 

For};  W'asUingtou,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Is  A  city  of  4,036  iuhabitantft,  located  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ky.,  Ill  miles  trom  Chicago  aud  2<J  miles  from  Milwattl^ee.  It  has  10 
pas8euger  trn.ng  daily.  Uood  facilities  for  receipt  and  ihipiueot  of  freight. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    Americau  Expretsa. 

Coal  shipped  by  lake  is  the  principal  fuel  used.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit  vegetables,  and  clay  for  tile  and  brick  can  b*i 
supplied,  and  help  procured.  The  village  is  supplied  with  an 
electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  5  groceries,  3  hard- 
wares, 1  department  store,  4  dry  goods  stores,  1  laundry,  2 
clothing  stores^  2  harness  shops,  5  shoe  stores,  5  cigar  factories, 
3  jeM-elry  stores,  3  meat  markets,  3  hotels,  5  boaj'ding  houses, 
5  physicians,  5  lawyers  and  a  high  school  employing  20 
teachers. 

CEDARBURG. 

Odnrbiirf;,  Osanicee  Co.,  is  a  city  liaving  a  population  of  3,610;  l0  located  on 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  r.  Ky.,  22  miles  from  Mllwaulsee  and  107  miles  from  Chicago. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.  Kxcellent  facilities  for  receipt  and  ahipmeot  of  freight. 
Vive  passenger  trains  dally.    United  States  Express. 

Such  raw  material  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  fruit  and  vegetable^; 
can  be  supplied.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  A  foundry 
is  best  suited  for  the  place.  The  city  is  soon  to  have  electric 
railroad  communications  with  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  other 
cities.  A  willow-ware  factory  was  established  here  at  one  time 
but  failed  on  account  of  poor  management.  This  place  is  al- 
ready supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store, 
5  gro(»erie8.  2  hardwares,  4  dry  goods  stores,  a  laundry,  a  wire 
nail  factory,  woolen  mills,  a  shoo  factory,  a  sash  and  door  fac- 
tory. 1  attorney  at  law,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  high  school 
employing  13  toar»hen?.  The  streets  are  paved,  well  provided 
with  shade  trees,  and  the  city  is  a  summer  resort  town. 

The  surrounding  countrj^  comprises  some  of  the  best  farm- 
iiifT  land^  of  the  state  and  is  well  adapted  for  general  farminjc 
and  market  gardening. 
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PEPIN  COUNTY. 

Pepin  county  is  located  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the 
state  with  an  area  of  238  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  7,569,  of  which  number  1,387  were  of  foreign  birth.  The 
principal  nationaliti'3s  represented  were  Swedes,  Austrians  and 
Germans.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was  120,844 
acres,  of  which  only  62,395  were  improved.  In  1890  the 
total  farm  area  was  113,578  acres  with  58,082  acres  improved. 
The  valuation  of  the  farms  including  improvements  in  1905  was 
$4,305,760  as  compared  with  $1,486,750  in  1890,  showing  a  gain 
for  the  period  of  $2,819,010.  The  western  part  of  the  county 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  rivers  consists  of  high 
rolling  ridge  land  intersected  in  all  directions  with  deep  ravines 
and  valleys  often  bordered  with  precipitous  cliffs,  the  elevations 
of  the  ridges  above  the  valleys  being  over  300  feet.  The  soils 
in  the  western  part  are  mainly  light  clayey  loams,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  strip  several  miles  wide  along  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  forest  trees  of  this  region  are  mainly  hardwood  in  which 
elm,  maple,  oak  and  basswood  predominate.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  county  is  not  as  rough  as  the  western  but  is  still  of  a 
rugged  character.  Tho  soil  of  this  region  is  a  light  and  easily 
worked  sandy  loam,  being  a  continuation  of  the  sandy  Icams  of 
Eau  Claire,  Trempealeau  and  Dunn  counties.  There  are  a  few 
irregular  areas  of  prairie  soils  in  the  central  part  of  the  county. 
The  chief  crops  of  the  county  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in 
1890  and  1905  were  a.s  follows: 


Aoroaee    |     Aorpa^e 
in  1S90.      I      In  1905. 


Wheat  

1 
'             7.402 

I.S'IO 

Oata  

1             7.175 

13,4^9 

Barley    

1.529 

S.924 

Rye  

Corn    

2,(m 

2.198 

9,S03 

9.746 

Hay   

11,376 

10.083 

As   yet,    the   dairy    industry    remains    largely    undeveloped. 
There  are  no  cheese  factories  in  the  county,  and  only  3  cream- 
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eriesf  and  2  skiimning  stations,  but  interest  in  this  field  is  increas- 
ing. For  unimproved  land  which  can  be  made  tillable,  the  price 
ranges  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  there  is  but  little  to  be  had 
For  improved  farms  the  price  ranges  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre. 
Durand  is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  popu- 
lation statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  the  county  for 
1905: 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 


i 

1 

AOOEEOATt  POPD- 
LATIOS. 

COLOIl, 

ll 

Towns,  Citikb  and 

ViLLAQBS. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

o 

3 

a 
.2 

1 

1 

Albany 

m 

59 

X37 
192 

325 
134 

280 
371 

287 
113 

283 
425 

612 
247 

563 
796 

612 
247 

563 
796 

2 

109 

Durniid 

2 

46 

Durand,  city: 

ward  1.. 

ward  2 



Total,    city,   1,359 
Frankfort    

23 
12 

23? 

189 
135 
226 
94 
90 
61 
294 
28 

474 
402 
"557 
198 
215 
117 
741 
78 

414 
361 
614 
2C0 
181 
127 
7  5 
67 

888 
763 

1,071 
398 
o96 
241 

1,446 
145 

888    ---- 

153 

Lima    

763 

1,071 

398 

13S 

Pepin    

2 

8 

16 
9 

1^ 

Peoin    vllla&re  

61 
Ti 

Stockholm  

396    ----' 

Stockholm,  village  .... 
Waterville    

244 
1.446 

33 

244 

W'aubeck    

145    ....!.... 

23 

Total    

1,622 

3,892 

3,677 

7,569 

7.569           1              71 

1.311 

_ZI 

i 

ARKANSAW. 

Arkansaw,  Pepin  Co.  Population,  250.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  Eau  Galle  and  Eau  Claire  rivers  4  miles  from  Durand,  the  county  seat, 
banking  and  shipping  point;  48  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls,  and  87  miles  from 
La  Crosse.    Has  telephone  connections. 

Has  electric  plant,  1  drug  store,  1  hardware  and  2  general 
stores,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  good  school  employing  2  teach- 
ers, a  church,  1  physician,  1  lawyer,  meat  market,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  planing  mill.    A  first  class  hotel"  is  needed. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  nearby  forests. 
Vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  canning  and  cucumbers  for  a 
salting  station.  Sandstone  and  timber  are  the  natural  products, 
Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  Is  improved. 
About  35  per  cent  of  the  country  is  rough,  and  15  per  cent  sandy. 
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DUBAND. 

Durand,  Pepin  Co.  Population,  1,859.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  r.  Ry.,  and  one  the  Eau  Claire  river,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  county  of  which  it  is  the  county  seat;  44  miles  from  E&u  Claire,  TO  miles 
from  La  Crosse,  136  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  277  miles  from  Mllwaulcee. 
United  i:?tates  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chippewa  river,  has 
wide  level  and  well  kept  streats,  shade  trees,  brick  and  stone  busi- 
ness blocks,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  2  banks,  2  drug  stores, 
5  groceries,  3  hardware,  4  general  merchandise,  and  3  drygoods 
stores,  2  frniture  stores,  4  feed  stores,  2  jewelry  shops,  6  hotels, 
5  boarding  houses,  high  school  employing  11  teachers,  parochial 
schools,  4  churches,  a  free  public  library,  2  restaurants,  3  har- 
ness shops,  a  brewery,  cigar  factory,  brick  yard  and  3  weekly 
newspapers.  A  $35,000  steel  bridge  spans  the  Chippewa  river 
at  this  point. 

There  is  water  power  here  not  utilized  estimated  at  1,000 
horse  power.  Also  an  electric  power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber 
in  the  vicinity.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  to  work  the 
entire  year.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  woodenware  or  furni- 
ture factory,  or  packing  house. 

The  city  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country  and  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  land  is  swampy,  15  per  cent  sandy,  but 
the  most  of  it  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  Stock  raising  and 
dairying  is  the  chief  industry.  The  country  is  well  supplied 
with  creameries  and  the  shipment  of  butter  and  eggs  amounts  to 
$250,000  annually.  Unusually  large  shipments  of  live  stock  are 
made  from  this  point. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm,  Pepin  Co.  Population  244.  An  Incorporated  vlllaire  located  on 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county:  27  miles  from 
Dnrand,  the  county  seat:  69  miles  from  Minneapolis,  75  miles  from  La  Crosse 
and  71  miles  from  (Milppewa  Falls,  Adnms  Kxpross,  Telephone  and  telegraph, 
fiood  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  .service. 

Has  2  general  stores,  1  hotel,  g^raded  school  employing  3  teach- 
ers, 1  physician,  2  blacksmith  shops,  wagon  shop,  feed  mill  and 
harness  shop. 

There  is  plenty  of  timber  on  the  adjacent  land  for  fuel.  Fruit, 
vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  canning.    The  village  can 
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be  supplied  with  sand  and  stone.    A  limited  fimount  of  help  can 
be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  surrounding  country  i^  good  for  farm- 
ing and  about  2-3  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  isr  im- 
proved. 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 

Pierce  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Rfissi^ippi  river.  It  has  an  area  of  543  square  miles, 
supporting  a  population  of  23,433  in  1905.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
largely  predominating.  There  aro  a  s^  many  German  settlers. 
The  total  area  of  the  farms  in  1905,  which  included  prac- 
tically all  the  tillable  land  in  the  county,  was  329,065  acres,  of 
which  189,498  acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  total  farm  area 
was  278,811  acres  with  158,756  aires,  improved.  A  large  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  valuation  of  farm  lands.  In  1890  the  total 
value  was  $5,780,860,  while  in  1905  this  had  increased  to  $11,- 
857,836,  showing  a  gain  of  $6,076,976,  or  105  per  cent  in  15  years. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling  nnd  hilly.  It  is  espe- 
cially rough  along  the  Mississippi  river  where  the  surface 
is  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and  vall?ys  often 
bordered  with  high  precipitous  cliffs.  The  soil  covering  the 
larger  part  of  the  county  through  the  soutkom  and  western 
portions  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  varieties.  This  soil 
yields  excellent  results  with  grasses,  grain  and  com,  but  is  a 
little  too  coarse  to  prove  the  best  wheat  land.  It  is  a  good  potato 
soil,  especiaFy  where  th's  type  shades  into  the  sandy  loams. 
Along  the  Mississippi  river  the  soil  is  generally  sandy.  Extend- 
ing down  from  St.  Croix  county  on  the  north  and  into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  is  a  broad  belt  of  loamy  clay.  This  is  a 
heavy  soil,  and  quite  uniform  in  texture  and  composition.  The 
deep  weathering  of  this  soil,  to2:ether  with  an  abundance  of  de- 
cayed organic  material,  make  it  of  especial  va^ue  to  agriculture 
and  place  it  upon  an  equal  rank  with  the  richest  farm  lands  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Every  acre  of  land  can  be  cultivated. 
All  farm  crops  succeed  well,  but  this  soil  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  dairy  and  stock  growing  industries.  The 
drainage  of  the  county  is  uniformly  gocd,  and  swamps  and  lake? 
46— L. 
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are  nowhere  to  be  found.     The  leading  crops  &nd  their  acreage 
in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
in  1S90. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Kye  .. 
Corn  . 
Hay    . 


I 


16,317 
26,732 
8.880 
7,241 
16,411 
34.501 


4,847 
49,138 
35.023 

4,789 
15,873 
34,763 


In  1905  there  w^ere  4  cheese  factories,  8  creameries  and  6  skim- 
ming stations  in  the  county.  Sheep  raising  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  industries.  Most  of  the  unimproved  land  which  can 
be  made  tillable  consists  of  tracts  owned  in  connection  with  im- 
proved lands.  The  average  price  for  such  unimproved  lands  is 
about  $20  por  acre.  Improved  farms  range  in  price  from  $45 
to  $75  per  acre.  Ellsworth  is  the  county  seat.  The  jwpulation 
of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  the  county  for  1905  will  be 
found  on  the  following  page. 


BAY  CITY. 

Bay  City,  Pierce  Co.  Population,  150.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  liy..  and  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the 
of  the  county,  nbout  13  miles  south  of  Ellsworth,  the  county  seat,  8  fi-oni 
Maiden  Hock,  the  nearest  banking  point,  55  from  Minneapolis,  and  89  from 
La  Crosse.  Adams  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  located  at  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin,  and  could  be 
made  a  fine  summer  resort.  lias  1  hardware  and  2  general 
stores,  1  hotel,  1  boarding  house,  graled  school  employing  2 
teachers,  1  physician,  1  blacksmith  and  repair  shop,  gasoline 
boat  factory,  sraw  mil],  shingle  mill,  and  2  grain  elevators. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  fish  and  corn  can  be  supplied  for  canning. 
Clay,  sand,  timber  and  building  stone  are  the  natural  products. 
Help  can  be  secured  here.  A  good  location  for  a  canning  fac- 
tory, lime  kiln  and  brick  yard. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  section  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
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1 

L  IT  J  ON, 

COLoa. 

a" 

Towns,  Crrnes  and 

ViLLAOU. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

«0 

a 

.s 

1 

i 

Clifton   

128 
114 
267 
247 
206 
238 
251 

98 
239 
245 

80 
145 

83 
81 
80 

355 
257 
693 
522 
619 
672 
621 
232 
651 
618 
153 
896 

158 
139 
133 

807 
241 
655 
538 
4S9 
561 
523 
202 
560 
491 
170 
351 

168 
145 
146 

662 

498 

1.348 

1,060 

1,108 

1,233 

1,144 

454 

1,211 

1,109^ 

823 

747 

826 
284 
279 

662 

498 

1,348 

1,060 

1,108 

1,233 

1,144 

434 

1,211 

1.108 

823 

747 

823 
284 

278 

.... 

.... 

6 

6 
8 

23 
8 
7 
4 
8 

11 
2 
9 
5 

146 

Diamond  Bnlff  

102 

Ellsworth  

228 

Ellsworth,  vlllnge 

El  Paso  

226 

214 

GUman  

.... 

210 

Hartland    

21b 

Isabelle  

89 

Martell    

198 

Maiden  Rock   

1 

206 

Maiden  Rock,  villnge.. 
Oak  Grove  

62 

151 

Prescott,   city: 

ward  1 

3 

ward  2 

ward  3 

1 

Total,    citi',   889 

20 
14 

16 
7 
20 

134 

Blver    Falls    

253 

233 
118 
153 

624 

438 
218 
265 

560 

669 

274 

389 



1.184 

1,(07 
492 
654 

1,1S4 

1,004 
470 
661 

174 

River  Falls,  city: 

ward  2 

3 
2 

.... 

178 

ward  3 

76 

ward  4 

82 

Total,    clly.*2,l00 

1 

Rock  Elm  

251 
192 
293 
335 
202 
324 
296 

6i6 
4S5 
733 
592 
4b2 
751 
717 

532 
476 
651 
511 
426 
661 
687 

1,148 
961 
1,334 
1,103 
918 
1.412 
1.404 

1.148 
961 
1.384 
1.103 
918 
1.411 
1.401 

....}--- 

18 
8 
U 
11 
11 
32 
13 

226 

Salem  

16o 

Spring  Lake 

Spring  Valley,  village. 
Trenton 

291 

230 

134 

Trimboile    

1 

241 

Union    

24; 

Total   

5.152 

12,150 

11,283 

23.433 

23,422 

■ 

11  t---- 

270 

4,218 

i 

^otal  for  Pierce  and  St.  Croix  counties. 


ELLSWORTH. 


Ellsworth.  Pierce  Co.  Populntfon  1.060.  44  mlloa  from  St.  Paul.  247  miles  from 
Madison  and  856  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Good  freight 
and  passenger  service.  Electric  lighting  plant.  Waterworks.  Telephone  sys- 
tem.   Western  Union  Telegraph.    American  Express. 

Ellsworth  is  the  county  seat  of  Pierce  county.  There  are 
located  here  at  the  present  time  3  flour  mills,  an  elevator,  a 
brewery  and  a  creamery.  Agricultural  products,  sand,  stone 
and  timber  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities.  There  are  2 
newspapers,  1  bank  and  churches  of  the  leading  denominations. 
The  hotel  accommodations  are  adequate. 
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ELMWOOD. 

Elmwood.  Pierce  Co.  Population  250.  A  village  located  on  a  branch  of  the  C, 
St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Ban  Galle  river,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county.  22  miles  from  Ellsworth,  the  county  seat,  16  miles  southwest  of  Me- 
nomonie,  02  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  70  miles  from  Minneapolis.  Ameri- 
can Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

Has  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  1  grocery,  1  hardware  and  6  gen- 
eral stores,  2  hotels,  graded  school  employing  3  teachers,  a 
JMethodist  church,  a  physician,  2  blacksmith  shops,  meat  mar- 
ket, barber  shop,  bolt  factory,  2  saw  mills,  feed  mill",  lumber 
yard  and  creamery.  Better  hotel  facilities  are  needed.  Such 
raw  material  as  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  can- 
ning,, and  clay,  sand,  stone  and  iron  are  the  natural  products. 
This  is  a  good  location  for  a  brick  yard. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country,  about  CO 
per  cent  of  the  land  being  level  and  free  from  stone.  75  per 
cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 

MAIDEN  ROCK. 

Maiden  Rock.  Pierce  Co.  Population,  828.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  aud  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county,  18  miles  southeast  of  Ellsworth,  63  miles  from  Minneapolis,  &  miles 
from  La  Crosse,  and  179  mllf s  from  Milwaukee.  Adams  Express.  Telephone  and 
telegraph.    Good  freight  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  nicely  located,  beautiful  natural  scenery,  good 
streets,  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  2  hardware  and 
4  general  stores,  2  hotels,  graded  public  school  employing  3 
teachers,  Methodist  church,  1  physician,  2  lawyers,  1  fumituri- 
.store,  1  millinery  store,  meat  market  3  blacksmith  shops,  2 
livery  bams,  2  grain  elevators,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
village  is  the  receiving  and  shipping  point  for  several  small 
inland  towns. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  country  and  coal  from  Illinois.  Fish  and  a  limited 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  tho  raw  materials  for  can- 
ning, and  timber  and  large  quantities  of  stone  are  the  natural 
products.    A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rolling  and  about  all  of  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Good  soil  and  no 
swamps  or  sand. 
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PRESOOTT. 

Prescott.  Pierce  Co.  Population,  8».  An  incorporated  city  located  on  the  C, 
B.  &  Q.  Ky.,  and  at  the  couhueuce  of  the  Mlasistiippi  and  Sc.  Croix  rivera,  10 
milea  west  of  Ellsworth  the  county  seat,  38  miles  Irom  Minneapolis,  and  110  miles 
from  La  Crosse.  United  States  li^xpress.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Good  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  cement  walks,  fine  shade  trees,  public  park, 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stares,  2  groceries, 
2  hardware  and  3  general  stores,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
graded  public  schools  employing  6  teachers,  Catholic,  Congre- 
gational, Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches,  2  physicians,  1 
lawyer,  and  a  weekly  newspaper- 
There  is  a  good  water  power  5  miles  from  the  city.  Coal  is 
used  for  fuel  obtained  from  Illinois.  Vegetables  and  fish  can 
be  supplied  for  canning.  The  natural  products  are  sand,  timber 
and  stone.  Plenty  of  help  in  the  city.  Good  location  for  flour 
mill,  boat  building  and  repairing  and  ^'asoline  engine  factory. 
There  are  some  good  farm  lands  in  the  adjacent  country, 
but  the  land  along  the  river  is  rough.  Back  from  the  river 
the  land  is  rolling  with  a  sandy  loam  soil. 


RIVER  FALLS. 

River  Falls,  Peirce  Co.  Population  2,300.  An  incorporated  city  located  on  the 
Ellsworth  branch  of  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  By.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  (one  ward  of  the  city  lying  in  St.  Croix  county),  13  miles  from  Ellsworth, 
the  county  seat,  31  miles  from  St.  Paul,  163  miles  from  Superior,  19  miles  from 
Eau  Claire,  262  miles  from  Madison,  and  364  miles  from  Aiilwaukee.  American 
Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

The  city  has  many  fine  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  a  20  acre 
public  park,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  2  banks,  2  drug 
stores,  6  groceries,  4  hardware  and  5  dry  goods  stores,  1  laun- 
dry, 3  large  hotels,  high  and  graded  public  schools,  a  state  nor- 
mal school,  7  churches  representing  the  leading  religious  de- 
nominations, 5  physicians,  4  lawyers,  starch  factory,  wagon 
and  sleigh  factory,  tank  heater  factory,  cigar  factory, 
3  flour  and  grist  mills  and  a  pickle  salting  station.  2  weekly 
newspapers  are  published.  Good  location  for  a  canning  factory 
or  woolen  mill. 

There  is  a  water  power  here  of  which  500  H.  P.  is  not 
utilized.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained 
in  the  vicinity.  Clay,  sand,  stone,  timber  and  iron  are  the  na- 
tural products.     Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  here.     There  is  a 
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fine  summer  resort  on  St.  Croix  lake  about  8  miles  from  the  city. 
The  city  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country  and  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  land  is  improved.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
country  is  rough,  50  per  cent  sandy,  and  60  per  cent  level  and 
free  from  stone. 


ROCXK  ELM. 

Rock  Elm,  Pierce  Co.  Population,  200.  An  unincorporated  vlllasre  In  Rock  Elm 
township,  15  miles  cast  ot  EUbwortli,  the  county  seat,  6  miles  trom  Elmwood 
the  nearest  banking  and  shipping  point. 

Has  a  telephone  system,  1  drug  store,  1  hardwore  and  2 
general  stores,  1  m!ill|lner  store,  1  hotel,  1  boairding  house, 
graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  1  physician,  1  lawyer,  2 
blacksmith  shops,  wagon  shop,  flour  mill,  saw  and  planing  mill 
and  harness  shop.  Stages  daily  to  Maiden  Rock  and  Sprin.i^ 
Valley. 

A  canning  factory  is  needed  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel 
obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  are  the 
natural  products.    Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

The  surrounding  country  has  a  good  clay  soil  and  is  mostly 
level  and  free  from  stone.  About  75%  of  the  land  suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


SPRING  VALLEY. 

spring  Valley,  Pierce  Co.  Population  1,108.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on 
a  branch  of  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ky.,  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
21  miles  northeast  of  Ellsworth,  tht  county  seat,  63  miles  from  Minneapolis,  70 
miles  from  Chippewa  Falls,  239  miles  from  Madison  and  321  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee. American  Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service  fair. 

The  village  is  nicely  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Eau  Galle 
river,  has  good  streets,  a  few  shade  trees,  good  water,  is  lightpd 
by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  4  groceries,  2  hard- 
ware  and  5  general  stores,  furniture  store,  clothing  store,  3 
hotels,  high  school  employing  7  teaxjhera,  Catholic,  Con- 
gregational and  Lutheran  churches,  2  physicians,  1  dentist,  1 
lawyer,  2  millinery  establishments,  2  meat  markets,  harness 
shop,  bakery,  tailor  shop,  1  photographer,  3  blacksmith  shops, 
2  barber  shops,  2  grain  elevators  handling  flour  and  feed,  2 
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lumber  yards,  2  livery  barns,  a  foundry,  an  iron  smelter,  a 
spoke,  stave  and  heading  plant  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published. 


MAKING  THE  TIMBER  PAY  FOR  THE  LAND  AND   IMPROVEMENTS   IN 
NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 


There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  here.  Wood  is 
the  principal  fuel  used  obtained  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. All  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning 
This  is  considered  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory.  Tln^ 
natural  products  are  clay,  sand,  stone,  timber  and  iron  ore. 
The  iron  ore  is  smelted  at  the  local  smelter  and  produces  a  very 
good  quality  of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  or  car  wheels. 
Help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section.  Soil  is  a  black  loam  with  i\ 
clayey  sub-soil,  no  swamps  or  sand  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  is  stony. 


7U 
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POLK  COUNTY. 

Polk  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  on 
the  St.  Croix  river.  The  area  is  933  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1905  was  20,885,  a  gain  of  3,084  over  the  returns  for  1900. 
Out  of  the  total  population  5,850  are  of  foreign  birth,  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes.  While  a  large 
amount  of  land  has  been  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  the 
acreage  under  actual  cultivation  is  relatively  small.  The  total 
farm  acreage  in  1905  was  343,498  acres  of  which  only  124,684 
acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  farm  acreage  was  230,37^ 
acres  of  which  only  80,881  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of 
the  farms  and  improvements  increased  during  the  period  from 
1890  to  1905,  from  $2,827,012  to  $8,204,423,  a  gain  of 
nearly  200%  in  15  years.  The  surface  of  the  county  has  been 
modified  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  It  is  generally  roll- 
ing land  with  occasional  stretches  of  level  surface.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  a  range  of  hills  which  run  in  the  northeast-southwest 
direction.  The  soils  in  this  county  are  mainly  light  clayey  loams. 
In  the  western  part  and  in  the  center  of  the  county  are  acres' of 
heavy  clayey  loams,  while  in  the  northwest  and  south-central  por- 
tions occur  areas  of  sand  and  sandy  loams.  There  is  no  humus 
soil,  but  small  lakes  of  irregular  shapes  abound.  The  leading 
crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acroapre 
m  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1906. 


Wheat 
()nt.s  . 
Boriov 
Corn . . 
Ha*     . 


In  1905  there  were  5  cheese  factories,  22  creameries  and  6  skim- 
ming stations  in  the  county.  The  amount  of  land  now  occupied 
for  agriculture  is  less  than  60%  of  the  total  area  of  the  county, 
leaving  several  hundred  thousand  acres  still  open  to  settlement. 
In  general,  nearly  all  of  this  land  is  well  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing and  will  with  ease  support  a  dairy  industry  as  is  shown  by  its 
growth  where  the  proper  interest  has  been  developed.     Unim- 
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proved  land  can  be  purchased  in  large  tracts  at  from  $12  to  $25 
per  acre.  Improved  land  ranges  in  price  from  $25  to  $75  per 
acre,  according  to  quality  and  location.  Balsam  Lake  is  the 
county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  in  1905. 

POLK  COUNTY. 


1 

a 

AOUKBQATB  PoPO- 
LATIOM. 

Color. 

• 

2-§ 

Is 

u 

TowNB,  Cities  and 

VUiLAQU. 

i 

S 

m 

a 
& 

H 

1 

1 
6 

2 

B 

s 

Alden    

301 

105 

191 

104 

2  2 

61 

79 

176 

169 

J29 

240 

1<8 

171 

81 

37 

177 

193 

169 

69 

103 

77 

53 

184 

185 

131 

127 

65 

126 

157 

155 

n4 

297 
460 
308 
525 
126 
212 
614 
439 
268 
€46 
564 
481 
211 
97 
440 
544 
S79 
169 
297 
211 
113 
455 
483 
2S6 
326 
150 
337 
423 
277 
379 

711 
235 
414 
245 
449 
112 
162 
486 
400 
240 
547 
452 
427 
194 
F9 
380 
454 
874 
153 
iJ50 
161 
100 
369 
404 
287 
269 
131 
275 
346 
224 
304 

1,525 
532 
874 
553 
984 
238 
374 

1,000 
839 
508 

1,193 

1,016 
90K 
45 
1?6  1 
820 
998 
753 
32-2 
547 
372 
213 
824 
887 
573 
693 
281 
612 
769 
601 
6S3 

1.525 
531 

4 
2 
8 

1 
8 

223 

Appl6  River  . 

1 

1 

22 

91 

Balsnm   Lake   

859  1.   .. 

IL'I 

Beaver 

553 
984 
238 
374 

1.000 

839 

508 

i    1.182 

1.016 
908 
360 

lOU 

Black  Brook   

1. .. . 

163 

Bone  Lake  

44 

Clam    B'alls    

1 

6 
2 
3 

16 
7 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 
8 
8 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
6 

13 
2 
2 
7 

12 
1 
1 

67 

Clajlon   

.... 

160 

Clenr  Lake  

161 

Clear  Lake,   village..,. 
Eureka     

80 

9 

197 

Farniicgton    

186 

Garfield  

.      . 

, 

135 

GeorKPtown    

82 

Johnstown    

1S6          1 

31 

Laketown    

820 
998 
763 
322 
647 
364 
213 
812 
887 
573 
695 
281 
612 
760 
601 
6J.3 

140 

Lincoln    

180 

Am»r.v,   villatri'   

Loraine  

.... 

140 
S4 

Lnok    

102 

Luck,   village   

8 
12' 

4I 

McKInley   

MlUtowu    

127 

176 

Osceola,    vllliii,'-'    

127 

Bt.  Croix  FallH  

106 

Centurin,  v Hinge   

St.    Croix    I'^ilis,    \l\... 

62 
16S 

Sterling  

162 

West  Sweden  

, 

86 

Frederick,  village  

. 

197 

Total    

4.289 

11,241 

9,644 

20.885 

20.786 

2     o7 

144 

3.736 

1 

AMERY. 


Amery,  Polk  Co.  Population  753.  An  incorporated  village  located  on  the  M.. 
St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ky.,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  on  Apple 
river  a  water  power  strf^am,  12  rallos  from  Balsam  Lake,  the  county  seat,  63 
miles  from  Minneapolis,  120  miles  from  Superior,  and  131  from  Ashland.  Western 
Express.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service 
good. 

The  village  has  a  good  system  of  public  water  works  for  do- 
mestic use  and  fire  protection,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  2  banks, 
1  drug  store,  2  hardware  and  5  general  merchandise  stores,  2 
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hotels,  good  high  school  employing  7  teachers,  Catholic,  Congre- 
gational, Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lutheran  churches,  furniture 
store,  restaurants,  blacksmith  shops,  meat  markets,  harness  shops, 
tailor  shops,  millinery  store,  music  store,  a  photographer,  opera 
house,  feed  mill,  fur  tannery,  brick  yard  and  a  creamery.  A 
weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

The  village  can  be  made  a  summer  resort.  There  are  nu- 
merous lakes  in  the  vicinity.  Lake  Wapagassett,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  bodies  of  water  in  the  surrounding  country,  is  located 
1^  miles  from  the  village,  affording  excellent  boating  and  fishing 
and  fine  natural  scenery.     A  large  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

Apple  river  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  power. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Plenty  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country. 

This  is  a  good  farming  country  and  only  about  one-half  of  the 
land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  country  is  roll- 
ing with  but  very  little  waste  or  poor  lands.  Soil  is  fertile  and 
quite  free  from  stone.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief 
occupations. 

BALSAM  LAKE. 

Balsam  Lake,  Polk  Co.  Population  300.  The  county  seat  of  Polk  county  Is 
located  on  the  Balsam  branch  of  Apple  rfyer  and  on  Balsam  Lake,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  20  miles  northeast  of  Osceola,  and  6  miles  from  Centuria 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  Has  telephone  connections.  Stace  dai)v  to  St. 
Crolz  Falls. 

The  village  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Two  club  houses  and 
several  cottages  dot  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  hundreds  of  tour- 
ists spend  the  season  here.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1905.  Has  county  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  a  bank, 
1  hardware  store,  2  general  stores,  2  hotels ,  graded  public 
school  employing  3  teachers,  a  physician,  a  large  flouring  mill  and 
a  saw  mill.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  clay,  sand,'  stone  and  timber  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  a  large  water  power  located  near  the  head  of  the  out- 
let of  Balsam  lake,  estimated  at  1,000  H.  P.  A  dam  is  built 
across  the  river  with  a  fall  of  from  12  to  15  feet.  Only  about 
175  H.  P.  is  used  at  present.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Plenty  of  available  help  in  the 
village  and  adjoining  country.  Good  location  for  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  industries. 
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The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clayey  subsoil,  10  per  cent  stony,  a 
small  part  swampy  or  sandy  and  50  per  cent  level  and  free  from 
stone.     Dairying  is  an  important  industry. 


CENTURIA. 

Centuria,  Polk  Co.  Population  281.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the 
Frederic  branch  of  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Uy.,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  5  miles  from  Balsam  Lake,  65  miles  from  Miuueapulis,  and  14S  from 
Superior.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Fairly  good  shipping 
taciilties  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  2  hardware  stores,  2  gen- 
eral stores,  1  implement  and  feed  store,  1  grocery  store  and  res- 
taurant, 1  boarding  house,  good  graded  school,  a  church,  1  physi- 
cian, grain  warehouse,  2  blacksmith  shops,  1  heading  mill  and  a 
combination  saw,  planing  and  feed  mill.  The  following  business 
opportunities  exist  and  would  be  profitable:  Hotel,  drug  store, 
furniture  factory,  trunk  factory  and  starch  factory. 

There  is  no  water  power  here  but  electrical  power  can  be 
obtained  from  St.  Croix  Falls,  6  miles  distant.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  hardwood  timber  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  is 
quite  thickly  settled.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  large  crops 
of  potatoes  are  produced. 


CLEAR   LAKE. 

Clear  Lake.  Polk  Co.  Popiilation  506.  An  incorporated  village  located  on  the 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ky.,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  30  miles  from 
Balsam  Lake,  the  county  seat,  63  miles  from  Minneapolis.  110  miles  from  Su- 
perior, and  130  from  Ashland.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  con- 
nections.   Good  shipping!  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  graded  streets  and  good  walks,  shade  trees 
in  the  residence  portion,  village  hall,  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  hard- 
ware, 2  groceries  and  3  general  stores,  a  clothing  store,  furni- 
ture store,  graded  public  school  employing  5  teachers,  2  churches, 
3  physicians,  1  lawyer,  2  hotels  and  a  boarding  house,  harness 
shop,  3  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper 
is  published.  This  is  a  first-class  location  for  a  brick  and  tile 
factory,  canning  and  condensed  milk  factories. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained 
frotn    the    adjacent    land.     Deposits    of    lead    and    iron    ore 
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have  been  recently  discovered   in  the   adjacent  country.     Only 
a  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  only  about 
35%  of  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  75  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone,  10%  rough, 
10%  stony  and  5%  swampy.  Dairying  and  stodk  raising  are 
chief  occupations.  The  creamery  in  the  village  receives  about 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  and  1,500  pounds  of  cream  daily,  besides 
there  is  a  large  amount  shipped  to  other  points.  About  5,000 
cords  of  hardwood,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  hay  are 
shipped  annually. 

FREDERIC. 

Frederic,  Polk  Co.  Population  683.  An  incorporated  village  located  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Frederic  branch  of  the  M..  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry..  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  county,  18  miles  north  of  Balsam  Lake,  the  Judicial 
seat,  82  miles  from  Minneapolis,  164  miles  from  Superior,  and  175  miles  from. 
Ashland.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Fairly  good 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  wide  streets,  2  pablic  parks  under  construc- 
tion, is  suppli-sd  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  grocery,  2  hardware. 
4  general  stores,  1  clothing  store,  1  furniture  store,  2  millinery 
stores,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  graded  public  schools  employ- 
ing 4  teachers,  2  physicians,  1  lawyer,  good  churches,  a  new  vil- 
lage hall,  2  bakery  shops,  2  restaurants,  barber  shop,  1  blacksmith 
shop,  2  saw  mills,  planing  mill,  grist  mill  and  heading  mill. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Has  an  electric  light 
plant.  Is  in  need  of  a  first  class  hotel,  furniture  or  woodenware 
factory. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  country.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with 
clay,  sand  and  timber.     Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

Not  over  50%  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suitable  for 
crop  raising,  is  improved.  Not  to  exceed  4%  of  the  land  is 
swampy  or  sandy  and  50%  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 


LUCK. 

Luck,  Polk  Co.  Population  372.  An  incorporated  village  located  on  the  M., 
St.  P.  &  S.  Ste,  M.  Uy.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  northwest 
of  Ral$:nm  Lake,  the  county  sent.  T7  miles  from  Minneapol's,  159  from  Superior 
and  170  mllos  from  Ashland.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Fairly  good  ehlppinjf  facilities  and  i)a.sseijg<»r  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  hardware 
and  4  oonoral  stores,  furniture  store,  3  hotels,  graded  school  OTr 
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ploying  8  teachers,  3  physicians,  1  restaurant,  meat  market,  3 
blacksmith  shops,  2  saw,  planing  and  feed  mills,  excelsior  fac- 
tory, and  a  creamery.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

A  hotel  and  a  woodworking  establishment  are  needed. 

Steam  power  is  used  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained 
from  the  adjoining  country.  Vegetables  can  be  famished  for  can 
ning  and  clay,  sand,  peat  and  timber  are  the  natural  products. 
Help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  about  50%  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam. 

OSCEOLA. 

Osceola,  Polk  Co.  Population  573.  An  incorporated  vlllafire  located  on  the  M., 
St.  P.  &  S'.  Ste  M.  Ry.,  and  on  the  St.  Croix  river  in  tlie  southeastern  part  of 
the  county,  20  miles  from  Balsam  I^lce.  the  county  seat,  49  miles  from  Minne- 
apolis, 141  miles  from  Ashland,  152  miles. from  Superior,  and  115  miles  from 
Chippewa  Falls.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  connections.  Ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

The  village  was  first  settled  in  1844.  Is  a  favorite  summer 
resort,  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  grocery,  2  hardware 
and  2  general  mjerchandise  stores,  furniture  store,  excellent 
schools  employing  6  teachers.  Baptist,  Luth.'ran  and  Methodist 
churches,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  1  hotel,  an  opera  house,  2  res- 
taurants, barber  shops,  meat  markets,  2  harness  shops,  1  black- 
smith shop,  1  flour  mill  an  J  2  feed  mills.  Two  weekly  news- 
papers are  published.     A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

Steam  power  will  have  to  be  used  here.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel, 
obtained  from  the  adjacent  countrJ^  Vegetables  can  be  supplied 
for  canning  and  clay  and  sand  are  plentiful.  A  limited  amount 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  a  good  farming  country  and  about  50%  of  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  A  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  rough,  about  10%  sandy,  a  large  per  cent  being  level 
and  free  from  stone. 

ST-  CROIX  FALLS. 

St.  Croix  Palls,  Polk  Co.  Popnlatlon  612.  An  incorporated  villaflre  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  opposite  Taylor's  Falls,  Min- 
nesota, and  at  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Croix  Falls  branch  of  the  M.,  St.  P.  ft 
S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  12  miles  west  of  Balsam  I^ke,  the  county  seat,  68  miles  from 
Minneapolis,  140  miles  from  Superior,  151  miles  from  Ashland,  and  349  miles 
from  Malwaukee.  Western  Express.  Telejrraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping 
faclIitieB  and  passenger  service.    Northern  Pacific  Ry.  at  Taylor's  Falls. 

The  village  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Croix  river  at 
th^  head  of  navigation,  adjoining  Inter-State  Park,  is  lighted  by 
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electricity,  has  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  2  groceries,  1  hardware,  1 
clothing  and  2  general  stores,  furniture  store,  jewelry  store,  2 
hotels,  a  high  school  employing  6  teachers,  county  training 
school  for  teachers,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  1  phy- 
sician, 2  laA^'yers,  2  restaurants,  2  meat  markets,  2  harness  shops, 
2  lumber  yards,  1  flour  mill,  (50  bbls.)  1  planing  mill  and  a  saw 
mill.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  A  first-class  hotel 
is  needed. 

There  is  a  large  water  power  here  which  is  being  utilized  to 
generate  electricity  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  when 
completed  will  supply  cheap  power.  Wood  and  coal  are  used 
for  fuel.  Wood  is  plentiful  in  the  adjoining  country  and  coal 
is  obtained  from  St  Paul  and  ^linneapolis.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is  plenty  of  clay,  sand,  tim- 
ber and  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Plenty  of  help  can  be 
secured  jn  the  village  and  adjacent  country  to  work  the  entire 
year.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  shoe  factory,  sash  and  door 
factory,  woolen  mill,  excelsior,  paper  and  veneer  mills  and  a  good 
flour  mill. 

This  village  is  located  in  a  fine  dairying  and  grazing  country, 
and  only  1-3  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. About  25%  of  the  country  is  rough  and  the  remainder 
level  or  rolling.     Good  soil,  no  stone  or  sand  and  no  swamps. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

Portage  county  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  of  this  county  is  800  square  miles  with  a  population 
in  1905  ox  30,861,  a  gain  of  1,378  over  1900.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  Poles  being  most  numer- 
ous with  Germans  second  in  number.  The  farm  area  of  1905 
was  373.974  acres  as  compared  with  307,801  acres  in  1890,  of 
which  amount  184,350  acres  represent  improved  land.  The 
value  of  the  farms  in  1905  including  improvements  was 
$8,809,481  as  against  $4,281,350  in  1890.  The  soil  over  two 
tiers  of  townships  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  a  sandy 
loam,  varying  considerably  in  the  relative  amounts  of  sand 
and  clay.  It  is  a  generally  uneven  and  rolling  county  with 
numerous  small  lakes  and  swamps,  and  containing  a  variable 
amount  of  rounded  stone  and  boulders.    This  soil  is  good 
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Strong  land  capable  of  being  made  very  productive.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  hay,  but  potatoes  are 
the  chief  crop.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  potato  soil  of  the 
state.  A  dense  growth  of  scrub  oak  is  found  on  this  soil  with 
little  hardwood  or  pine.  To  the  westward  of  this  sandy  loam 
there  is  a  strip  of  sandy  loam  with  considerable  gravel,  and 
with  a  much  more  even  surface  than  the  land  to  the  east. 
Potatoes  and  rye  are  the  principal  export  crops,  but  dairy 
products  and  live  stock  are  also  leading  sources  of  farm  in- 
come. The  Wisconsin  river  sandy  soil  which  in  some  counties 
is  quite  narrow  is  very  broad  in  Portage  county,  and  with 
the  associated  marsh  lands  and  peaty  soils  covers  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is 
a  nearly  level  plain  sloping  downward  to  the  south  along  the 
river.  The  forest  trees  of  this  formation  were  pine  but  they 
have  been  almost  wholly  removed.  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  clay  in  this  soil  serving  to  retain  the  moisture  and 
the  nearness  of  the  ground  water,  this  soil  is  more  productive 
than  sandy  soil  generally  is.  The  prevailing  crops  are  pota- 
toes, rye,  hay,  corn  and  oats,  the  first  two  being  raised  for 
export,  and  the  otbera  being  used  for  feed  for  stock.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  the 
surface  of  which  is  rolling,  the  uplands  having  broad  and  level 
tops  and  sloping  gently  into  the  valleys.  The  forest  growth  of 
this  region  is  hardwood  and  hemlock,  much  of  which  still  remains. 
This  soil  for  fertility  compares  favorably  with  any  soil  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  is  destined  to  be  a  great  dairy  and 
stock-raising  region.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there 
is  a  large  swampy  tract,  now  being  improved  by  drainage. 
While  over  one-fourth  of  this  county  is  still  unoccupied  for 
farming,  it  ranks  first  among  the  potato  raising  counties  of 
the  state  and  is  surpassed  by  but  few  in  the  state.  The  principal 
crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  is  a  follows : 


I 


Acreage         Acreage 
In  1890.  in  1905. 


Corn   

Oats    . . . . 

Rye    

Hay    

Potatoes 


14,489 
24.463 
15.151 
29.38S 
12.904 


13.468 
32,708 
16.264 
40.358 
25.985 
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There  are  3  cheese  factories  and  25  creameries  in  the  county. 
Unimproved  land  ranges  in  price  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  acre, 
improved  land,  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre,  the  price  in  each 
case  depending  upon  location  and  the  amount  of  standing 
timber.  Stevens  Point  is  the  largest  city  and  county  seat 
The  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  1905  was 
as  follows: 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 


i 

AoovBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOJEU 

TOWfra,  CXTTBS  AND 
VlLLAQKS. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Alban 

203 
203 
100 
908 
148 
179 
228 
808 
120 
228 
117 
227 
188 
140 
192 
165 
332 
811 

280 
854 
857 
489 
293 
160 

626 
629 
218 
861 
284 
499 
620 
917 
401 
675 
337 
715 
426 
872 
505 
381 
849 
1.166 

634 
702 
680 
1,240 
609 
831 

m 

430 
197 
803 
329 
406 
515 
SOO 
875 
569 
3^ 
684 
418 
366 
464 
332 
791 
1.043 

770 
799 
809 
1,418 
688 
347 

1.182 
959 
415 

1,664 
613 
905 

1.135 

1.717 
778 

1.244 
662 

1.399 
843 
738 
969 
713 

1.640 

2,209 

1,404 
1,601 
1,489 
2.653 
1,297 
678 

1,182 
959 
415 

1.664 
613 
905 

1.135 

1,717 
776 

1.244 
662 

1.399 
843 
738 
969 
713 

1.640 

2.209 

1.404 
1,601 
1.489 
2.653 
1.297 
678 

1 
1 

1 
6 
6 
IS 
16 
5 
15 

m 

Almond  

220 

Almond,  Tillage  

.... 

78 

Amherst  

85ft 

Amherst,  village  

Belmont   

106 
157 
223 

Buena  Vista  

Carson  

270 

Dewey 

7S 

Eau  Plelne  

5 
8 
2 
8 
5 
6 
13 
25 
2 

138 

Grant   

101 

Hull  

187 

Lanark 

106 

Lin  wood 

108 

New  Hope  •• 

18b 

Pine  Grove  

lU 

Plover    

258 

Sharon  

833 

Stevens  Point,  city: 
ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  3 

ward  4 

.*.... 

ward  6 

, 

ward  6 

Total,  city,  9,022 

76 
6 

1.374 
884 

Stockton  

830 

1,081 

976 

2,056 

2,066 

Total    

6.950 

15,657 

15,204 

30.861 

30.861 

217 

6.006 

, 

ALMOND. 


Almond,  Portage  Co.    Population.  415.    24  miles  from  Stevens  Point.    C.  &  N. 
N,   Ry.     Telephone  system.      Western   Union   telegraph.     American  Express. 

There  are  at  present  no  factories,  but  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  increased  labor  force  for  any  factory  locat- 
ing here.  There  is  one  bank  and  two  physicians  but  no  law- 
yer. A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The  country  surround- 
ing Almond  is  good  agricultural  soil.  A  canning  factory  or 
starch  factory  would  find  this  city  an  excellent  location. 
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AMIIKRST. 

Amherst,  Portage  Co.  Population,  613.  17  miles  from  Stevens  Point  and  US 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  The  Wis.  Central  Ry.  and  the  G.  B.  &  W.  Hy.  Tele- 
phone system.     We&tern  Union  telegraph.     United  States  and  National  Etpress. 

The  city  of  Amherst  is  located  on  the  Waupaca  River. 
Such  raw  materals  as  day,  sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be  ob- 
tained in  -  abundance.  There  are  at  present  no  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  city.  The  surrounding  country  is  not  as 
yet  very  thickly  settled  but  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
-are  being  raised. 

Amherst  is  located  in  the  potato  belt  and  has  five  potato 
warehouses.  There  is  also  located  here  one  creamery  and 
one  grist  mill.  There  is  one  hotel  having  accommodations  for 
forty  persons.  Has  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  establishment  of 
a  canning  factory  and  cheese  factory  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
city  and  surrounding  country. 


ARNOTT. 

Arnott,  Portage  Co.  Population,  300.  Not  incorporated.  10  miles  from  Stev- 
ens Point.  Amherst  Junction  is  the  nearest  banking  center.  G.  B.  &  W.  R.  H. 
Telephone  connections.    Western  Union  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

There  are  no  factories  here  at  the  present  time.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  anxious  to  secure  the  location  of  a  canning 
or  pickling  factory  at  this  point.  The  country  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  about  one  hundred  persons  to  be  engaged  in  factory 
labor.  There  is  no  bank  and  no  drug  store  in  this  village.  There 
is  a  small  grist  mill.  The  one  hotel  located  at  this  place  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  persons  visiting  here,  and  a 
new  hotel  is  greatly  desired. 


BANCROFT. 

Bancroft,  Portage  Co.  Population,  350.  10  miles  from  Stevens  Point.  C.'&  X. 
W.  Ry..  and  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  Telephone  connections.  Western  Union 
telegraph.    American  and  National  Express. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city 
at  the  present  time,  but  reasonable  inducements  would  be 
offered  for  the  location  of  a  canning  factory.  A  general 
store  is  also  desired.  There  are  no  drug  stores  nor  bank  in 
the  city,  Plainfield  being  the  nearest  banking  point.  There 
is    one   physician   but   no   lawyer.     There    is    one    small    hotel. 
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One  saw  mill  and  several  potato  warehouses  are  located  at  this 
point.     There  is  a  church  and  a  public  school. 


PLOVEE. 


Plover,  Portage  Co.  Population,  450.  6  miles  from  Stevens  Point.  G.  B.  & 
W.  fly.,  and  Wis.  Central  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegrapli. 
United  States  and  National   Express. 

There  is  an  excellent  water  power  in  this  village  not  all  utilized. 
There  are  located  here  three  potato  warehouses  and  two 
paper  mills  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  There  is  no 
bank.  There  is  one  physician  but  no  lawyer.  Large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  country  surrounding 
Plover  and  inducements  will  be  offered  for  the  location  of  a 
canning  and  pickling  factory.  There  is  a  small  hotel  with 
accomodations  for  about  fifteen.  There  are  no  boarding 
houses. 


ROSHOLT. 

Rosholt,  Portage  Co.    Population,  400.    18  miles  from  Stevens  Point.      C.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.     Telephone  system.     Western  Union  telegraph.     Amerie&n  Express. 

Rosholt  is  a  new  town  having  been  established  but  a  few 
years  ago.  There  are  at  present  in  this  city  1  saw  mill  1  feed 
mill,  2  planing  mills,  1  creamery  and  5  potato  warehouses  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  repair  shops.  There  are 
no  manufacturing  plants  located  here  and  1  or  2  small  factories 
will  be  furnished  reasonable  inducements  to  locate  here.  There 
are  2  hotels  and  1  boarding  house. 


STEVENS  POINT. 

Stevens  Point,  Portage  Co.  Population,  9.022.  87  miles  from  Green  Bay,  108 
miles  from  Madison  and  160  miles  from  Milwaukee.  G.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and 
Wis.  Central  R.  R.  No  electric  railways.  Waterworks,  gas  plant,  electric  light- 
ing plant  and  telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegraph.  National  and  tJni- 
tod  States  Express. 

Stevens  Point  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  which  furnishes  the  city  with  a  water  power,  only 
partially  developed  and  which  is  surpassed  by  but  a  few 
places  in  the  northwest,  making  the  outlay  for  power  in  this 
city  but  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  manufacturing 
cost. 
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Lumbering  is  the  principal  industry,  the  city  being  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Wisconsin  forests.  Such  raw  materials 
as  sand,  clay,  peat,  stone  and  timber  are  found  near  the  city. 
The  country  surrounding  this  city  is  not  as  yet  thickly  set- 
tled, but  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  city  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  potato 
growing  sectionH  in  America. 

In  1905  there  were  37  manufacturing  establishments,  with 
an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $952,539,  employing  598  wage- 
earners  and  having  a  product  of  $1,516,072.  The  principal 
manufacturing  products  are  lumber,  paper,  wall  paper,  gas 
engines,  furniture,  boxes  and  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  There 
are  no  unoccupied  factory  buildings  in  the  city. 

Stevens  Point  has  3  banks,  a  daily  paper,  several  weekly 
papers  one  of  which  is  Polish,  and  8  hotels.  A  new  and 
modern  hotel  is  desired.  There  are  10  churches  representing 
the  leading  denomination.^,  two  of  which  are  German  and  one 
Norwegian.  The  city  has  an  excellent  system  of  public 
schools.  There  is  also  a  business  college  and  the  city  is  the 
location  of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools. 


PKICE  COUNTY. 

Price  County  is  located  in  the  north  eontral  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  1,241  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was 
12,353,  showing  a  gain  of  3,247  over  the  census  of  1900.  Nearly 
one-third  of  this  population  is  foreign  of  which  number  Swedes 
and  Germans  represent  the  majority.  Price  county  is  but  sparse- 
ly settled.  Having  been  the  center  of  a  great  lumber  industry, 
it  presents  to-day  many  thoiLsands  of  acres  of  cut-over  lands, 
all  available  for  agricultural  purpcjKes  but  as  yet  Fcar«ely  touched. 
In  1890  the  total  improved  acreage  under  cultivation  >vas  but 
5,160  acres.  In  1905  the  total  farm  area  was  116,791  acres  of 
which  18,855  acres  were  improved.  This  latter  figure  repre- 
sents less  than  3%  of  the  total  area  of  the  county.  During  the 
laftt  fifteen  years  the  valuation  of  the  farm  lands  including  im- 
provements increased  from  $365,780  to  $1,774,791.  The  surface 
of  the  county,  except  in  close  proximity  to  the  stream  channels, 
is  rolling  rather  than  hilly.  Irregular  mounds  and  ridges  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  as  a  result  of  glacial  deposition. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  surface  is  characterized 
by  belts  of  ridges  and  billowy  hills  associated  with  soma  deep 
depressions  and  swamps.  Many  of  the  ridgos  have  very  steep 
slopes  and  rise  to  a  height  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding land.  The  soils  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  county 
are  a  light  clayey  loam.  In  the  northeastern  part  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  sandy  loam.  There  are  numerous  irregular  areas 
of  humus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  Wherever  land  has  been  cleared  in  this 
county,  excellent  crops  have  been  raised.  The  chief  products  are 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  hay.  Dairying  and  sheep  raising  are  de- 
stined to  become  important  interests.  Already  four  creameries 
have  been  established.  Unimproved  lands  in  this  county,  such 
as  can  be  made  tillable,  are  selling  at  from  $5.00  to$10.00  per 
acre.  The  price  of  improved  lands  ranges  from  $35.00  to  $50.00 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  state  of  cultivation.  The 
county  seat  is  Phillips.  The  papulation  of  the  cities,  villages 
and  towns  of  the  county  in  1905  w^as  as  follows: 


PRICE  COUNTY. 


i 

B 

Color. 

Towns,  Cities  and 
Villages. 

a 

6 

"5 

a 

1 
3 

c 

.2 
'-5 

a 

1 

129 
93 
81 
56 
111 
311 
63 
60 
49 
55 
54 
166 
96 
250 
113 
166 

150 

146 

146 

1 

320 
239 
214 
176 
296 
797 
187 
142 
132 
162 
134 
472 
259 
645 
314 
434 

392 
335 
337 

271 
181 
172 
155 
230 
6-11 
149 
120 
102 
139 
111 
572 
216 
484 
261 
429 

345 
21<9 
303 

591 
42.) 
386 

1:31 

526 
1,43S 

2G2 
234 
3(H 
245 
844 
475 
1.129 
575 
863 

737 

634 

640 

1 

591 
420 
386 
331 
526 
1,438 

.r.6 

262 
234 

j  ; 

93 

Catawba    

.... 

1 
1 

93 

Einory 

71 

KispTiRtpin 

^ 

66 

Fifleld          

7 
7 
3 

12S 

Park    Falls,    village.... 
Georgetown    

.... 

36c 
71 

Ilackett 

44 

Hill 

.... 

.... 

44 

Kennaii        

;ji)i 

I 
8 

2 

58 

Kennan,    vUhige    

?45 

844 

475 

1,128 

— 1 — 

62 

ni 

Lake    

;;;;  "i' 

60 

Ogema   

227 

Prentice          

575 
861 

735 
634 
640 

110 

Prentice,    village    

Phillips,  city: 
ward  1 

...1 . 
-•1 ' 

162 

I 

....i.... 

Total,  city... 1^,011 
"Worcester    

8 
3 

453 

278 

764 

622 

1,386 

1.386  I....1.... 

243 

Total  



2,573 



6,751 

5,602 

12,353 

12,348    .... 

5 

51 

2,426 
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CATAWBA. 

Catawba,  Price  Co.  Population,. 250.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  16  mllea 
southwest  >f  Phillips  the  county  seat,  and  12  miles  west  of  Prentice,  both  of 
which  places  afford  banking  facilites,  and  160  miles  from  Minneapolis,  Western 
Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  facilities  and  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  2  general  stores,  1  grocery  store, 
a  state  graded  school deploying  3  teachers,  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran churches,  2  hotels,  an  opera  ha'l,  blacksmith  shop,  a  saw, 
planing  «nd  shingle  mill.     Good  location  for  a  cheese  factory. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  is  gently  rolling,  nearly 
level  and  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce,  and  especially  to  dairying.  Lumbering  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  hardwood  and  hem- 
lock timber  which  make^  this  a  good  locition  for  a  veneer  factory, 
stave  and  heading  mills,  woodenware  and  furniture  factories. 

03E\fA. 

Ogema,  Price  Co.  An  unincorporated  village  with  a  population  of  250,  located 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  19  miles  from 
Phillips,  the  county  seat,  7  from  Prentice,  the  ncaiesc  brnkiiig  point,  07  from 
Ashland,  1G9  from  Superior,  90  from  Chippewa  Falls,  and  240  from  Milwaukee. 
National  Kxpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  pas- 
senger service. 

The  village  has  1  drug  store,  3  hardware  and  4  general  stores, 
1  hotel,  1  boarding  housa,  graded  public  school  employing  2  teach- 
ers, 2  physicians',  harness  shop,  tailor  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
saw  and  planing  mill  and  a  creamery. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  surrjujiding  cauntry. 
The  village  can  he  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone. 
There  is  plenty  of  help  to  be  had  here.  This  is  a  good  location 
for  a  manufacturing  plant  using  timber  products. 

The  surrounding  country  :s'  suitable  for  farming  and  is  only 
about  i/j  improved.  East  of  the  village  the  cinintry  is  hilly,  bat 
the  larger  part  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  but  very  little  swampy  and  sandy. 

PARK  F.VLLS. 

Park  Falls,  Price  Co.  Population,  l,4:i<*.  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central  R.v.,  an«i  on  the  Flambeau  river,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  14  niilcH  north  of  Phillips,  tlie  county  seat,  50  miles  from  Ashland, 
122  miles  from  Superior,  and  127  mlli's  from  Chippewa  Falls.  National  Express. 
Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

This  village  haK  been  building  up  quite  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  Has  graded  streets  well  kept  up,  plank  walks,  numerous 
small    shade    trees,    is    lighted    by    electricity,    has    2    banks, 
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1  drug  store,  3  groceries,  2  hardware  and  4  general 
stores,  furniture  store,  excellent  high  and  public  schools 
employing  9  teachers,  Catholic,  Congregational  and  German  Lu- 
theran churches,  3  physicians  and  1  dentist,  1  lawyer,  3  hotels,  2 
boarding  houses,  2  restaurants,  1  jeweler,  barber  shop,  meat 
market,  blacksmith  shop,  a  photographer  and  a  tailor  shop. 
The  manufacturing  industries  include  2  large  saw  mills,  excel-* 
sior  mill,  heading  mill,  stave,  shingle,  lath  and  paper  mills,  plan- 
ing mills,  pulp  mills  and  a  creamery).  A  weekly  newspaper 
is  published. 

Timber  is  the  principal  natural  prodjct  and  there  is  plenty  of 
sand  and  stone  for  building  purposes.  Help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  .*s  gocd  for  farming  and  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  land  suitab'-e  for  crop  raising  Is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam  and  is  very  productive.  The  coun- 
try is  rolling',  some  surface  rocks,  very  little  swampy  and  no  sand. 
This  section  was  originally  one  of  the  best  timbered  portions  of 
northern  Wisconsin  and  is  yet  comparatively  new  making  this 
village  a  natural  location  for  any  kind  of  woodworking  establish- 
ments. There  is  a  good  opening  here  and  good  inducements  will 
be  offered  for  a  basket  factory,  box  factory,  furniture  factory 
and  a  foundry  and  machine  shop. 

PRENTICE. 

Prpntico,  Price  Co.  Population,  SCir.  Is  an  Incorporated  village  located  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Wl.sconsln  Central  and  the  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Uy's.,  In 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  12  miles  southeast  of  Phillips,  the  county 
seat,  90  miles  from  A.sbland,  HV2  miles  from  Superior,  177  miles  from  Minneapo- 
lis and  247  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Express,  National  and  Western.  Telegraph 
and  telephone.    PJxcellent  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  a  public  park,  good  streets,  a  bank,  1  drug 
store,  2  groceries,  1  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  3  hotels,  high 
and  graded  public  school  employing  9  teacheis,  Adventists,  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Congregational  and  Lutheran  churches,  2  physi- 
cians, 2  lawyers,  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  tannery,  a  stave  mill,  a 
machine  shop  and  foiindry  and  a  cieamery  Two  weekly  news- 
papers are  published.  The  village  is  a  good  location  for  a 
brick  yard  and  woodworking  factories. 

There  is  a  ^(x^d  water  power  here,  with  1000  II.  P.  not  utilized. 
W(X)d  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the  adjacent  forcsrs.  Vege- 
tables are  the  only  raw  materials  which  can  be  furnished  for 
canning.  The  village  can  l>e  supplied  with  clay,  Fand  and  tim- 
ber in  large  quantities,  especially  timber.  Plenty  of  help  can  be 
secured  here  to  work  the  entire  year. 
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The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and 
about  %  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  no  sand  and  but  very  little  swampy. 

PHILLIPS. 

Phillips,  Price  Co.  Population,  2,011.  Located  78  mllcH  from  Ashland,  100 
miles  from  Stevens  Point,  217  miles  from  Madison  and  268  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  There  are  no  electric  lines.  Has  waterworks 
and  electric  lighting  plant.  There  is  no  gas  plant.  Has  telephone  system. 
Western  Union  telegraph.    National  fixpress.    County  seat. 

Phillips  is  an  important  center  of  the  lumber  industry  and  the 
sit9  of  two  large  saw  mills  and  a  box  factory.  It  is  located 
on  a  water  power  stream  which  is  only  partially  developed. 
Factories  largely  dependent  upon  the  timber  supply,  such  as  ve- 
hicle works,  box  factories,  spoke  factories,  etc.,  would  find  phil- 
lips  an  excellent  location.  Two  banks  furnish  ample  banking 
facilities.  There  are  four  churches  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  school  system. 


RACINE  COUNTY. 

Racine  County  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  small  in  area,  having  but  323 
square  miles.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  urban. 
In  1905  the  population  was  50,228,  a  gain  of  4,584  over  the 
census  of  1900.  Over  one-fourth  of  tb?  population  is  foreign 
born,  Germans  and  Danes  being  by  far  the  most  n\imerous. 
All  the  available  land  has  been  occupied  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  the  farms  in  1905,  including  improve- 
ments was  $13,345,130.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  gener- 
ally level  or  slightly  rolling.  In  the  western  part  occur  hills 
and  ridges  comprising  a  part  of  one  of  the  terminal  moraines- 
The  soil  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  county  is  mainly 
light  and  medium  varieties  of  clayey  loams,  the  heavier  loams 
being  in  the  north  central  part  extending  down  from  Waufce- 
sha  county.  The  soil  extending  over  the  central  part  is  a 
rich  prairie  loam.  The  only  considerable  area  of  sandy  soil 
occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Irregular  arca»s  of  humus  solids*  are  found  in  the 
diflfercnt  parts.  Throughout  the  county  the  soil  is  excel- 
lent for  general  agricultural  purposes.  Owing  to  the  excel- 
ent  markets  afforded  by  the  nearby  large  cities,  truck  farm- 
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ing  is  growing  rapidly.  The  leading  crops  and  tho  acreage 
devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
iu  1906. 


Oats  I  22,715 

Barley    I  5,741 

Corn    15 .  251 

Kye    I  1,140 

Hay    I  43,956 


26,015 
3,310 

25,417 
l,6d5 

40.513 


A  considerable  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
and  vegetables.  The  dairy  industry  is  well  developed,  there 
being  in  1905,  18  creanueries  and  3  skimming  stations. 
There  is  practically  no  unimproved  land  in  the  county  ex- 
cept such  small  tracts  as  are  owned  in  connection  with  im- 
proved lands.  These  unimproved  lands  average  in  price 
about  $45  per  acre.  Improved  farm  land  ranges  in  price 
from  $00  to  $90  per  acre,  with  a  few  tracts  at  even  higher 
prices.  Racine  is  the  county  seat.  The  table  on  page  736 
shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and 
towns  of  the  county  in  1905. 

BURLINGTON. 

Burlington,  Racine  Co.  Population  2,625.  Located  in  southwestern  part  of  tlie 
county  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  1*.  Ry.  and  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  76  miles  from 
Chicago  and  43  miles  from  Milwaukee.  No  ele<'trlc  railways  or  ©as  company. 
Public  water  system.  Electric  lighting;.  Telephone  connections.  Stages  daily  to 
neighboring  towns.     National  and  United   States  Express. 

Burlington  is  located  in  a  rich  farming  country  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Fox  and  White  rivers.  Coal  is  the  chief  fuel 
which  is  obtained  from  Illinois.  Clay,  sand,  peat  and  stone  can 
be  obtained  near  the  city.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied 
in  large  quantities  for  canning  factories.  Additional  labor  can 
be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  an  unoccu- 
pied canning  factory  in  the  city  at  present.  The  leading  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  flour,  malt,  brick  and  tile,  blankets, 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  cheese  and  condensed  milk. 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  city  annually  at- 
tracts a  large   number   of   summer  visitors. 
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RACINE  COUNTY. 


i 

B 

Agoregatb  Popu- 
lation. 

COLOB. 

SI 

Towns,  Cities  and 

VlLLAOKB. 

-a 

1 

a 

"id 

t 

o 

a 

1 

BurliDgtoD    

m 

143 
199 
143 
150 

581 

267 
364 
319 
290 

275 
412 
G94 
314 

1.129 

542 

766 
713 
64 

1.129 
542 

4 

232 

Burlington,  city: 

ward  1 

WErd  2 

766 
713 
601 

.... 

.1  

ward  3 

1 

ward  4 

Total,    city,    2.625 
Caledonia    

24 
6 
3 
8 
5 

4C1 

613 
]S8 
606 
1C9 

233 
C34 
926 
786 

b77 
600 
1,001 
488 
677 
654 
581 

1.738 
472 

2,010 
544 

593 
1,418 
1.993 
1.823 
1,392 
1,104 
2.477 
1,076 
1,427 
1,759 
1,417 

1,435 

390 

1,&47 

437 

427 
1.568 
2,119 
1,798 
1.260 

998 
2.424 
1.102 
1,301 
1,495 
1,319 

3,173 
8C2 

3.657 
981 

1,020 
2.9.6 
4.112 
3,621 
2.652 
2.102 
4.901 
2.1T8 
2,728 
3,254 
2.736 

3.172 

862 

3,604 

9o0 

1.014 
2.985 
4.084 
3.612 
2,643 
2,1L2 
4.910 
2.178 
2.728 
3,249 
2,736 

1 

708 

Dover 

]S2 

Mt.  Pleasant  

3 

6 

"i' 

778 

Norway  •. 

207 

Racine,  city: 

ward    1 

351 

ward     2 

1 
28 

9 
•9 



fi23 

ward     3 

893 

ward    4 

7fc'5 

ward    5 

663 

ward    6 

60> 

ward    7 

1 

1,035 
634 

ward    8 

1 

ward    9 

:;::  :"i 

G09 

ward  10 

5 

....i::;.:: 

819 

ward  11 

6G6 

Total,    city,    32,220 
Raymond 

... 

102 

314 

183 
357 
241 
167 

j 

848 
372 
8  6 
599 
265 
1 

723 
?.67 
766 
486 
279 

1,571 

739 

1,572 

1.0S5 

544 

•  i,57i    .... 
739 

295 

Rochester    



7 

14 
6 
9 

13S 

Waterford     

1.572 

1.0S5 

544 

327 

24S 

84 

Torkvlllo        

Union   Grove,  vllhigc.. 

Total   

10.794 

25,9M 



24.284     50.228 

5D,16i     6S  1 

1 

299 

11.041 

1 

1 

*2  Chinamen. 


RACINE. 

Racine,  Racine  Co.  ropulntion  32,250.  Situated  on  Lake  Michigan  at  mouth 
of  Root  river.  25  nillcs  from  Milwaukee  and  60  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ry.  and  C,  M.  &  St.  I'.  Ry.  Klectric  lines  to  Milwaukee  and  to  the  south.  The 
harbor  accommodates  the  largest  lake  vassels  and  with  the  docks  along  the 
river  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  forwarding  and  receiving  large  quantities 
of  freight.  Two  steauLshlp  lines,  the  Goodrich  and  Barry  Bros,  companies  carry 
both  freight  and  pas.sengera  an«l  connect  all  points  on  the  great  lakes.  Postal 
and  western  X'nion  telegraph  companies.  Adams,  American  and  United  States 
express  companies.    Two  good  telephone  .systems. 

Racine  offers  excellent  opportunities  to  the  home-seeker 
and  the  manufacturer  seeking  a  location.  There  is  plenty 
of  land  in  and  near  the  city  suitable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
po.ses,  especially  desirable  tracts  being  available  along  the 
Root  River.  Racine  has  the  largest  manufacturing  industry 
in  comparison  with  its  population  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
In  1905  it  had  148  manufacturing  establishments  with  a 
capitalization  of  $26,433,684.  These  plants  employed  1,239 
salaried    officials    and   clerks    and    6,504   wage-earners.    The 
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total  value  of  the  products  was  nearly  $17,000,000.  An  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  population  own  their  homes. 
The  city  has  3  banks,  3  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers.  It 
has  an  <*xcellent  street  car  system  reaching  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  There  is  a  good  water-works  system  and 
an  up-to-date  gas  plant.  There  are  no  unoccupied  or  idle 
factories  in  the  city.  For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
a  strong  demand  for  labor,  which  has  continued  unbroken, 
due  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  city.  The  leadin^:  products  are  a^j^ricultural  implements, 
wag^ons  and  carriages,  furniture,  machinery  and  boilers,  boots 
and  shoes,  factory  made  garments,  malleable  iron,  medicines, 
steel  axles,  boats,  etc.  Owing  to  the  larg-e  local  consumption 
of  iron  and  steel  there  is  need  for  a  rolling  mill.  Th-ere  are 
enough  plants  in  Racine  using  rolling  mill  products  to  take 
the  entire  output  of  a  large  factory. 

The  surrounding  territory  is  thickly  settled  and  is  drawn 
upon  for  increased  labor.  The  city  has  adopted  a  very  pro- 
gressive policy  towards  manufacturing  establishments  and 
while  it  gives  no  free  sites  or  bonuses,  such  assistance  is 
given  to  substantial  concerns  through  the  Racine  Business 
Men's  Association  consisting  of  over  two  hundred  of  the  lead- 
ing business  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 


UNION  GROVE. 

Union  Grove,  Racine  Co.  An  Incorporated  Tillage  with  a  population  of  544. 
12  mjles  from  Burl  In  jf  ton  and  15  miles  from  Racine,  the  county  seat.  C,  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Western  T'nlon  telegraph.  Ignited  States 
KxpresB. 

There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel  which 
is  obtained  from  Illinois.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  in 
large  quantities.  Sand,  peat  and  an  excellent  quality  of  clay  is 
found  near  the  village.  There  are  in  this  village  1  bank,  3 
physicians,  2  dentists,  1  lawyer,  1  weekly  paper,  1  hotel  of  twenty 
rooms,  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  3  churches.  There  is  1 
public  school  employing  6  teachers.  A  weekly  paper  is  pub- 
lished. The  village  each  year  cares  for  a  large  number  of  sum- 
mer visitors. 
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WATERPORD. 

Waterford,  Racine  Co.  Population  800.  Located  on  the  Fox  river  22  miles  from 
Racine  and  7  miles  from  Burlinii:ton,  its  shipping  point.  Telephone  system. 
Daily  stage  connection  ^   ivliti  Burlington. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  can  be  raised  in  large  quantities  to  sup- 
ply canning  factories.  Clay,  sand  and  stone  are  found  near  the 
city.  Labor  can  be  secured  from  the  surrounding  country  which 
is  a  well  settled  agricultural  district.  There  are  in  this  town  1 
bank,  1  drug  store,  G  groceries,  2  hardware  stores  and  4  dry 
goods  stores.  There  are  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Waterford  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort  and 
with  the  construction  of  an  electric  line  which  is  promised,  the 
number  of  summer  visitors  will  be  largely  increased. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Richland  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  tl.e  state 
on  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  has  an  area  of  576  square  n:iles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  19,334,  of  which  number  one-sixth 
were  foreign  born.  Germans  represent  the  largest  foreign  ele- 
ment, with  Norwegians,  Irish  and  En;j^lish  following  in  the  order 
here  given.  IJeing  one  of  the  earlier  settled  counties,  practically 
all  of  the  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  put 
under  cultivation.  In  1905  the  farm  area  was  348,306  acres,  of 
which  amount  189,217  acres  or  54%  were  improved.  In  1890 
the  total  farm  area  was  326, i09  acres,  of  which  159,276  acres 
had  been  improved.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  very  rough 
and  hilly.  Numerous  hills  and  high  rolling  ridge  lands  cover 
the  surface,  and  are  intersected  by  streams  and  valleys  causing 
precipitous  cliffs  and  very  abrupt  slopes.  The  county  is  well 
watered  and  drained  by  numerous  small  streams,  tributary  to 
the  Baraboo,  Kickapoo  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  soil  of  the 
county  is  a  loamy  clay  of  the  medium  and  heavier  varieties. 
This  is  a  very  fertile  soil  and  unsurpassed  in  quality.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  to  dairying  and  stock  raising 
in  particular.  All  crops  do  well  on  this  soil.  Along  the  Wis- 
consin river  and  its  leading  tributaries  the  soil  is  sandy  or  a 
sandy  loam.  The  valley  of  the  Pine  river  is  rather  swampy,  but 
with  increased  cultivation  and  improved  drainage  nearly  all  of 
it  is  now  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture  lands.     The  principal  farm 
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products  of  the  county  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890 
and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreace 

Acreage 

In  1890. 

in  1905. 

16.307 

2.9S6 

21.743 

22.889 

6.S6^ 

4,303 

2,073 

2,n8 

24,812 

28.321 

35,026 

46.53S 

Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye  . 
Corn 
Hay    . 


The  dairy  industry  has  recently  grown  to  a  position  of 
importance,  there  being  43  cheese  factories,  13  creameries  and 
13  skimming  stations  in  the  county  in  1905,  is  destined  to  occupy 
a  still  more  favorable  position  in  the  income  of  the  community. 
Sheep  raising  and  wool  growing  is  also  a  leading  industry,  the 
county  ranking  second  in  the  state  in  the  number  of  sheep.  The 
price  of  unimproved  land  which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation 
averages  about  $25  per  acre.  Improved  lands  range  in  price 
from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.  The  largest  city  is  Richland  Center, 
which  is  also  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  6i  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  in  1905 : 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 


AOOBEOATB  POPD- 
liATlON. 

COLOB. 

TowKP,  Cities  and 

VlIiLAOES. 

i 

a 

i 

1 

1 

d 

OB 

.2 

'•V 

a 

M 

4 

Akan  

179 
273 
234 
130 
233 
205 
16S 
S9 
235 
185 
184 
2G0 
170 

234 
261 
2:3 

.75 
642 
534 
296 
535 
499 
417 
192 
585 
458 
444 
486 
504 

452 
474 
340 

405 

597 
473 
3  8 
479 
466 
362 
180 
523 
411 
45 
442 
414 

454 
489 
426 

880 

1,239 

1,007 

604 

1,014 

955 

779 

372 

1,108 

869 

S49 

in 

906 
963 
766 

880 

1,239 

1,007 

604 

1.014 

955 

779 

372 

1,108 

869 

849 

928 

91S 

904 
962 
766 

.... 

8 
23 
14 
13 
10 
13 
18 
14 
21 

4 

18 
24 

9 

130 

Bloom    

?17 

Bnena  Vista   

179 

lA>ne  Rock,   village 

Dayton    '. 

113 

197 

Eagle     

150 

Forest    

165 

Viola,   village   

.... 

.  ..  . 

83 

Henrietta    

228 

Ithaca    



170 

Marshall    

160 

Orion    

.. 

160 

Richland    

2 
1 

153 

Richland  Center,   city: 
ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  3 

Total,  city... 2,635 
RIchwood    

.... 

65 
31 
19 
15 
3 
1 
21 

467 

284 
194 
183 
143 
78 
220 

603 
486 
447 
425 
200 
606 

605 
430 
379 
363 
198 
486 

1,268 
916 
826 
788 
398 
992 

1,268 
916 
£26 
788 
398 
984 

.... 

.... 
.... 

"s 

.... 

233 

Rockbrldee    

157 

Sylvan     

353 
15S 

Westf ord   

Cazenovla,    villnee    ... 
Willow    

50 
15j^ 

Total    

4.282 

10.060 

9.285 

19.345 

19,334 

11 

344 

3.499 

48— L. 
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BOAZ. 

Boaz,  Richland  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  800  population  lo- 
cated 8^  miles  from  Richland  Center  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Has  tele- 
phone. 

This  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  a  grocery,  a 
general  store,  a  hardware,  1  grist  mill,  2  feed  stores,  2  saw  mills, 
and  cheese  factory.  One  physician  is  located  here.  Any  wood 
working  establishment  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  small 
water  power  could  be  developed.  Such  raw  materials  aS  clay, 
sand,  stone,  timber,  smaU  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied. 
A  first-class  hotel  is  desired. 

This  village  is  located  in  a  very  fertile  valley  where  the  far- 
mers are  all  well-to-do.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief 
occupations. 

CAZENOVIA. 

CazenoTla,  Richland  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  Tillage  of  398  people,  is  seyen 
miles  from  La  Valle,  the  nearest  railroad  station.    Has  telephone. 

A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  to  this  town  from  La 
Valle.  When  this  is  completed,  Cazenovia  ^\ill  afford  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  a  hotel,  tobacco  warehouse  or  a  starch  fac- 
tory. Plenty  of  help  can  be  procured.  At  present  the  village 
has  neither  bank,  drug  store,  electric  light  plant  or  hardware 
store,  but  is  supplied  with  3  general  stores,  a  meat  market,  furni- 
ture store,  a  hotel,  1  physician  and  a  public  school  employing  4 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state  are  located  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

EXCELSIOR. 

Excelsior,  Richland  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
about  200;  is  located  8  miles  from  Blue  River,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
Telephone. 

Excelsior  has  a  splendid  undeveloped-  water  power.  '  Such 
raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  timber,  small  fruit  and  vege- 
tables can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  secured.  A  canning 
factory  or  wood  working  establishment  is  best  suited  for  the 
place.  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  grocery,  hard- 
ware store,  2  general  stores,  a  hotel,  2  physicians  and  a  graded 
school. 

This  village  is  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  farming  region 
where  tobacco  culture  is  becoming  a  leading  industry. 
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LONE  ROCK. 

Loue  Rock,  Richlaud  Co.,  1h  an  incorporated  village  wltli  a  population  of  604; 
l8  located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  43  miles  from  Madison,  125  miles  from 
Milwaukee  and  174  miles  from  Chicago.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  facili- 
ties for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Five  passenger  trains  dallj'.  United 
States  Express. 

Such  raw  materials  as  timber,  sand,  stone,  small  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  supplied  and  any  industry  utilizing  these  is 
best  suited  for  the  place.  Help  is  plentiful.  The  village  is 
supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  5  groceries,  2  hardwares,  4 
general  stores,  harness  shops,  millineries,  jewelry  store,  2  hotels, 
2  boarding  houses,  3  physicians,  an  attomey-at-law,  a  high 
school,  and  3  boarding  houses.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

The  land  in  this  vicinity  is  level  and  the  soil  is  sandy. 

RICHLAND    CENTER. 

Richland  Center,  Richland  Co..  is  a  city  having  a  population  of  2,635;  is  located 
on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  16  miles  from  L*one  Rook,  59  miles  from  Madison,  ]90 
miles  from  Chicago  and  141  miles  from  Mailwaukce.  Good  facilities  for  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight.  Good  passenger  service.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
United  States  Express. 

A  furniture  or  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for  this 
place.  Such  raw  materials  as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  sand,  clay, 
stone  and  plenty  of  hardwood  lumber  can  be  supplied,  and  help 
secured.  The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2 
banks,  4  drug  stores,  12  general  stores,  2  restaurants,  2  jewelry 
stores,  3  meat  markets,  2  feed  stores,  1  second-hand  store,  3  news- 
papers, 2  lumber  yards,  1  excelsior  mill,  saw  snd  planing  mill,  1 
flour  mill,  2  cooper  shops,  1  machine  and  repair  shop,  2  tailor 
shops,  2  plumber  shops,  1  shoe  store,  3  furniture  stores,  1  marble 
shop,  2  hotels,  several  boarding  houses,  a  high  school,  9  physi- 
cians, 5  attorneys-at-law,  good  macadamized  streets  and  cement 
walks,  and  plenty  of  shade  trees. 

This  city  is  in  the  Pine  river  valley,  where  some  of  the  richest 
lands  in  the  state  are  to  be  found.  Dairying  and  stock  raising 
are  the  leading  occupations  of  the  farmer5. 

VIOLA. 

viola,  Richland  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  village  having  a  popiilntlon  of  372 
inhabitants,  located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  45  miles  from  Wanzeka,  125 
miles  from  Madison  and  207  nillcH  from  Milwaukee.  Telephone.  Fairly  good 
freight  and  passenger  facilities.    United  States  Express. 

This  village  is  a  good  location  for  an  electric  light  plant,  a 
lumber  yard  or  canning  factory.  A  good  water  power  can  eas- 
ily be  developed  here.     Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vil- 
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lage  and  the  adjacent  country.  Viola  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stares, 
2  groceries,  2  hardwares,  4  dry  good  stores,  an  excelsior  mill,  2 
flouring  mills,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  2 
barber  shops,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  3  physicians,  a  high 
school  employing  4  teachers,  and  a  newspaper. 

Viola  is  situated  in  the  Kickapoo  valley.  The  land  of  this 
valley  is  very  fertile  and  dairying  and  tobacco  raising  is  the 
leading  occupation  of  the  farmers. 


ROCK  COUNTY. 

Rock  county  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  on 
the  Illinois  boundary  line.  The  area  is  706  square  miles.  In 
1905  the  population  was  53,641,  a  gain  of  2,438  over  1900. 
Only  one-sixth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  thi.^ 
number,  Germans  and  Norwegians  represent  a  majority.  Prac- 
tically all  the  land  which  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  been  placed  under  cultivation.  The  total  farm  area  in 
1905  was  420,174  acres,  of  which  amount  355,729  acres  are  im- 
proved. The  total  value  of  the  farm  lands  including  improve- 
ments in  1905  was  $27,230,180,  as  against  $21,344,840  in  1890. 
The  surface  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Rock  river 
valley,  is  rolling  or  hilly.  The  soils  throughout  the  county  are 
mainly  light  clayey  and  prairie  loams,  the  latter  being  of  very 
fertile  quality  and  more  general  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county.  Glacial  drift  criers  all  parts  of  the  county,  beinc^ 
heaviest  in  the  northern  part.  This  drift  consists  of  gravel, 
sand  and  boulder  clay  and  occurs  in  ridges,  hills  and  sheets 
covering  the  originally  irregular  land  surface.  In  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts,  the  soils  are  principally  sandy  loams. 
Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils  occur  along  the  stream  channe^^ 
in  the  western  half  of  the  county.  Rock  county  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  districts  in  the  state.  The  leading 
crops  and  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as 
follows : 
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Acreage    |     Acreage 


in  1&»U. 


lu  190j. 


Oats  1  53,679 

Barley    I  ;5l,a:i4 

Hye  I  6,0UJ 

Corn    I  72.6»3 

Hay    1  b7,614 

Tobacco   I  o,yy4 


48,102 
25,  W6 

8,863 
Sy,047 
58,742 

ti.OOD 


The  tobacco  acreage  has  shown  a  decline  during  the  lasc 
few  years  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try. In  1900  the  tobacco  acreage  was  9,988  acres  while  practi- 
cally no  sugar  beets  were  grown.  In  1905  over  3,000  acr'^s 
were  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets.  Rock  county  is 
situated  in  Wisconsin's  richest  dairy  district  and  this  indus- 
try has  grown  very  rapidly.  In  1905  there  were  15  cheese  fa**- 
tories,  37  creameries  and  9  skimming  stations.  Small  trac*^ 
of  unimproved  lands,  such  as  are  owned  in  connection  wit-i 
improved  farms  average  in  price  about  $50.00  per  acre.  Im- 
proved lands  range  from  $60.00  to  $100.00  per  acre.  Janesville 
is  the  county  seat.  The  table  on  page  744  shows  the  population 
statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  the  county  in  1905. 

BELOIT.  ^ 

Beloit,  Rock  Co.  Population,  12,856.  14  miles  from  Janesville.  54  miles  from 
Madison  and  75  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  &  N.'W.  Ry.,  and  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
Ry.  Electric  railway  to  Rockford  and  Janesville.  Water- works,  gas  plant, 
electric  plant  and  telephone  system.  Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph. 
American  and  United  States  Express. 

Beloit,  situated  on  the  Rock  river  which  has  furnished  an 
excellent  waterpower,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  qities  of  Wisconsin.  In  1905  there  were  i4 
manufacturing  establishment  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,739,442,  employing  an  average  of  2,471  wage-earners  ani 
having  a  total  product  of  $4,485,224.  The  growth  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  city  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  es- 
tablishments now  located  are  nearly  all  old  and  large  compan- 
ies. During  the  last  five  years  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing increased  49% ;  number  of  wage-earners  increased 
34%  and  total  product  increased  60%.  The  principal  products 
manufactured  are  gas  engines,  tanks,  steam  pumps,  wood-work- 
ing machinery,  agricultural  implements,  scales,  machine  knive?, 
garments,  shoes  and  cigars. 
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ROCK  COUNTY. 


1 

Aqqrboatb  Popd- 

LATION. 

COLOB. 

A 

n 

Towns,  Citibs  and 

YlLLAaBS. 

CO 

i 
1 

1 

i 

la 

1 

i 

i 

3 

Aron 

158 
154 

420 
863 

484 
673 
691 

424 
415 

868 
1,795 

1.038 
1.282 
1,503 

316 
350 

848 
1,757 
1,(19 
1,267 
1,488 

740 
765 

1.706 
3,552 
2,057 
2.549 
2,991 

740 
765 

1,635 
8,544 
2,057 
2,546 
2,991 

4 
4 

6 
13 
14 
23 
16 

93 

Belolt   

147 

Belolt,  city: 

ward  1 

71 
8 

'.['.'. 

883 

ward  2....: 

849 

ward  3 

493 

ward  4 

3 

684 

ward  5 

662 

Total,  city.. 12,855 
Bradford    

'i 

196 
221 
207 
269 

»s 

208 
149 
1 

501 
652 
542 
414 

426 
429 
334 

430 
479 
468 
478 

439 
461 
327 

931 
1,081 
1,010 

892 

865 
890 
661 

931 
1,031 
1,010 
•  892 

890 
661 

4 

2 

6 

29 

205 

Center   , 

.... 

189 

Clinton    

224 

Clinton,    village    

15S 

Edgerton,  city: 

ward  1 

114 

ward  2 

140 

ward  3 

122 

Total,   city... 2,416 

.... 

48 

Kvansvllle,   city: 

ward  1 

145 

206 
192 



255 

310 
348 

294 
389 
367 

549 
699 
715 

546 
699 
715 

8 

ward  2 

ward  3 



Total,  city... 1,963 

"'is' 

8 
6 
9 

24 
29 
51 
23 
3 

3*9 

Fulton    

173 

257 
180 

659 
519 
840 

«    802 
438 

655 

588 
598 

1.414 
1,050 
1,570 
1.732  • 
956 

569 

550 
524 

1,344 
1,137 
1.721 
1,925 
1^21 

1,224 
1,138 
1,122 

2.758 
2,187 
3.291 
3.657 
1,877 

1,224 
1,132 
1,116 

2,749 
2,181 
3,291 
3.6-4 
1,876 

241 

Harmony    

6 
6 

•9 
.6 

♦is' 

204 

JanesTllle    

161 
630 

Janesville,  city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

471 

ward  3 

670 

ward    4 

627 
451 

ward  5.... 

Total,  city..  13,770 

Johnstown  

2lp 
178 
221 
202 
422 
231 
1^7 
3  3 
211 
20i» 
21  s 

ri:', 
2:ji 

2  8 

473 

477 
543 
455 

7^6 
3^0 

495  ! 
702 

m 

5<'5 
B.T. 
22", 

r.r)2 

4SG 

445 
397 
464 
444 

8f3 
425 
429 

050 
4sr, 
425 

.    918 
874 

1,007 
899 

1,649. 
810 
924 

1,352 

1.076 
9^0 

918 

874 
1.007 

899 
1,643 

808 

924 
1.350 
1.076 

930 
1,000 

439 
1.027 

877 

2 
4 

14 
8 

31 

30 
3 

15 
5 
5 
1 
7 

12 

Q 

198 

La    Prairie    

185 

Lima     

230 

Magnolia    

17* 

Milton    

6 
2 

. 

264 

Milton,    vill.ii^'o    

Newark     

129 
209 

Plymouth     

2 

272 

227 
193 

Porter  * 

Rook    

Sprlnp   Vnllov    

4H5  1     1.000 
2H           4:9 
475  1     1.027 
31)3  '        879 

232 

Orfordville,    vlllngo    ... 

81 

Turtle    

174 
188 

Union     

2 

Total    

12.437 

27,209 

26  432  1  n-'?  fi-ii   1 

53,503 

13S    1            1      AQA    1 

10,»6 

_ 



•3  Chinamen. 


Theps  is  a  lar^'e  amount  of  land  adjoining  the  railroad  tracks 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  hav- 
ing shipping  facilities  over  both  railways.  Free  sites  can  Le 
obtained  by  any  substantial  institutions.  The  sur'-ounding 
country  can  be  drawn  upon  for  a  large  increase  in  the  labo" 
force.     Any  kind  of  manufacturing  establishment  ^'ill  be  wel- 
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corned.  There  are  no  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
city  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  structure  formerly 
utilized  as  a  iiour  mill. 

The  country  surrounding  Beloit,  which  is  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  can  furnish  fruit  and  vegetables  in  large  quantities 
making  the  city  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory.  Sand, 
peat  and  gravel  are  also  found  in  large  quantities  near  the  city. 

Beloit  has  an  excellent  public  school  system  and  is  the  loca- 
tion of  Beloit  College.  It  has  two  excellent  parks  ou  the  Rock 
river  which  are  reached  by  an  interurban  railway.„The  pro- 
gressive business  spirit  of  th«  city  is  represented  by  the  Beloit 
Advancement  Association. 


CLINTON. 

Clinton,  Rock  Co.  Population,  893.  74  miles  from  Milwaukee,  18  miles  from 
Janesville.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  No  electric  railways. 
There  Is  a  waterworks  system,  gaa  plant,  two  telephone  systems,  but  no  elec- 
tric light  plant.  Western  Union  telegrapli;  American  and  United  States  Ex- 
press. 

Being  located  at  the  junction  of  Wisconsin's  two  largest  rail- 
ways, Clinton  offers  excellent  shipping  facilities  for  any  manu  ■ 
facturing  establishment.  The  city  has  practically  no  manufac- 
turing at  the  present  time  but  it  is  desirous  of  securing  one  or 
two  small  factories.  There  is  an  excellent  quality  of  limesstone 
and  a  large  deposit  of  clay  within  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
and  near  the  railroad.  There  are  in  Clinton  2  hotels,  1  bank, 
2  grain  elevators,  a  feed  mill,  a  creamery  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  stores. 

The  country  surrounding  Clinton  is  a  fertile  agricultural 
district  with  practically  no  waste  land.  A  large  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  raising  of  seed  grains  and  seed  potatoes. 


EDGSRTON. 

Edgerton,  Rock  Co.  Population,  2,416.  12  miles  from  Janesville,  25  miles  from 
Madison  and  71  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  There  is  no  elec- 
tric line  at  present  but  an  Interurban  railway  is  promised  for  the  near  future. 
The  city  has  waterworks,  electric  ilRht  and  telephone  system,  but  no  gas  plant. 
United  States  Express.    Western  Union  telegraph. 

Labor  to  the  amount  of  3,000  employes  can  be  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  near  the  city. 

Edgerton  lies  in  the  center  of  a  rich  tobacco  growing  dis- 
trict which  has  made  this  city  the  center  for  the  packng  and 
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handling  of  Wisconsin's  tobacco  product.  In  this  industry  it 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  city  in  the  North-west.  There  are  at 
present  in  this  city  forty-nine  tobacco  warehouses,  employing 
over  2,000  people  during  the  winter  months.  New  industries 
are  desired  to  furnish  employment  to  this  large  number  of 
people  during  such  times  of  the  year  when  the  tobacco  ware- 
houses are  not  in  operation.  Canning  factories,  shoe  factories, 
cigar  and  tobacco  companies,  are  especially  desired.  Bdgerton 
also  has  a  chemical  laboratory,  box  factory  and  an  extensive 
brick  and  tile  factory  and  art  clay  works.  The  Edgerton  Ad- 
vancement Association  is  actively  engaged  in  advertising  the 
city. 

EVANSVILLB. 

Evansville,  Kock  Co.  Population,  1,963.  16  miles  from  Janesville,  the  county 
seat,  24  miles  from  Madison  and  105  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  ^  N.  W.  K.  K. 
Electric  lighting  plant.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegraph.  Ameri- 
can express. 

Evansville  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway,  making  it  the  commercial 
center  of  a  large  part  of  the  county.  The  city  is  loraed  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  dairying  and  farming  communities 
in  the  state.  The  sorting  and  casing  of  tobacco  is  a  leading 
industry,  there  being  four  large  tobacco  warehouses.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  windmills.  A 
canning  factory,  cigar  factories,  and  agricultural  implement 
woks  are  best  suited  to  this  city.  Land  in  abundance  can  bo 
obtained  for  factory  sites,  and  other  reasonable  inducement? 
are  offered  to  secure  the  industrial  development  of  the  city. 
Such  raw  materials  as  sand,  stone  and  lumber  cftn  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  Coal  is  the  principal  fuel  which  is  ob- 
tained at  reasonable  rates  from  Illinois. 

Evansville  is  a  modem  city.  It  has  2  banks,  5  churches,  a 
seminary  and  4  weekly  papers.  It  is  an  important  freight  cen- 
ter, the  shipments  consisting  of  tobacci>,  daiiy  products,  hides 
and  grain. 

FOOTVIIjLE. 

Footvlllo,  Rock  Co.  Population.  4'iO.  Located  10  miles  from  .Tanesvllle  and  9 
miles  from  Evansville  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  There  are  no  electric  light  nor 
jras  plants.  lias  telephone  connections.  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express. 

There  are  at  present  no  factories  in  the  city  but  industries 
will  furnish  reasonable   induc-ement  to  secure  their  locations; 
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about  one  hundred  laborers  could  be  secured  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  can- 
ning factory.  The  only  raw  materials  within  the  near  distance 
or  near  to  the  city  are  sand,  clay  and  stone.  The  city  has  no 
banks  nor  drug  stores ;  there  are  several  general  stores ;  there  is 
1  physician  but  no  lawyer.  There  are  2  hotels  and  1  boarding 
house. 
The  surrounding  countrj'^  is  level  and  fertile. 

JANESVILLE. 

Janesville,  Rock  Co.  Population,  13,770.  91  miles  from  Chicago  and  40  miles 
from  Mndison.  Located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry's.,  each  of 
which  companies  have  several  branches  radiating  from  the  city.  There  is  an  In- 
terurban  electric  line  connecting  it  with  other  cities.  Has  electric  railway, 
waterworlts,  gas  and  electric  light.  Telephone  connections.  American  and 
United  States  Kxpress.    Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraphs. 

A  large  amount  of  land  exceeding  one  hundred  acres  can  be 
obtained  along  the  railroads  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This 
city  possesses  exceptional  shipping  facilities  over  one  or 
both  lines  and  free  sites  can  be  obtained  by  substantial  estab- 
lishment4  The  Rock  river  at  this  point  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent water  power.  Coal  is  obtained  from  Illinois  and  the  East. 
Raw  materials  such  as  clay,  peat  and  stone  can  be  obtained  in 
abundance.  A  large  additional  labor  force  can  be  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

Janesville  is  an  important  manufacturing  city.  In  1905 
there  were  73  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  $3,444,789,  employing  1,348  persons  and 
having  an  annual  output  of  $3,846,038.  The  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments comprise  the  following:  talcstone  mills,  flour  and 
feed  mills,  agricultural  implement  works,  furniture  factories, 
vehicle  factories,  boot  and  shoe  companies,  machine  shops  and 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fountain  pens. 

Janesville  is  located  in  a  very  rich  agricultural  section  of  the 
state  which  has  become  the  tobacco  center  of  the  North-west; 
for  this  reason,  the  city  offers  special  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  tobacco.  Other  factories  desired  by  this 
city  are  shoe  factories,  foundries  and  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements. 

The  city  is  provided  with  an  excellent  educational  system 
churches  representing  all  religious  denominations.    Nearly  all 
the  secret  and  benevolent  societies  are  fully  represented.    Il- 
ls the  location  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind.    There  are 
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in  this  city  15  physicians,  25  lawyers  and  over  40  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  The  industrial  advantages  of  the  city  aiy 
advertised  by  the  Janesville  Advancement  Association,  which 
has  enrolled  in  its  membership  leading  business  and  profess 
ional  men  of  the  city. 

MILTON. 

Milton,  Rock  Co.  Population,  810.  8  miles  from  Janesville  and  ea  miles  from 
MUwaulcee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.,  and  C.  &.  N.  W.  Ky..  one  mile  west  of  the 
city  at  Milton  Junction.  There  is  no  electric  railway  connection  with  any  other 
city  but  a  route  for  such  a  line  is  bein^  surveyed.  There  is  a  water-works 
system,  gas  plant,  telephone  system*  but  no  electric  light  plant.  Western 
bniou  telegraph.    Unltea  States  Express. 

There  are  no  factories  in  the  village  at  present. 

The  surrounding  country  is  an  excellent  agricultural  dis- 
trict. Fruit  and  vegetables  are  furnished  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  an  excellent  bed  of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  hard  brick,  located  within  one-half  a  mile  from  the  city  ard 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  railroad.  There  are  3  physicians 
and  1  lawyer.  The  city  has  2  hoitels  furnishing  accommoda 
tions  for  125  persons.  No  eiforts  have  been  made  to  make  the 
city  a  summer  resort  but  it  has  some  advantages  along  this 
line,  having  excellent  streets,  many  large  shade  tre^s  and  a 
fine  park.  Milton  college  is  located  in  this  city.  Milton  is 
located  four  miles  from  Lake  Koshkonong,  a  large  body  of 
water  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Jefferson  county. 

MILTON  JUNCTION. 

Milton  .Junction,  Rock  Co.  Population,  800.  8  miles  from  Janfesvl lie  and  64 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  C  &  N.  W.  Ry.  No  electric 
line  at  present  but  an  interurban  railway  line  Is  at  present  under  consideration. 
There  Is  a  gas  plant*  water-works  and  telephone  system,  but  no  electric  lijrht 
plant.    Western  Union  telegraph.    American  and  United  States  Express. 

Milton  Junction  as  the  name  implies  is  located  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Wisconsin's  two  leading  railroads  and  offeres  excellent 
shipping  facilities.  There  are  no  manufacturing  o^ablishments 
in  the  city  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
fruit,'  vegetables  and  tobacco  raised  in  the  surrounding  country, 
a  canning  factory  and  cigar  factory  would  fivvd  this  city  a  most 
convenient  location.  There  are  already  5  tobacco  warehouses 
in  this  city.  There  are  3  physicians  in  this  city  but  no  lawyer. 
There  are  3  hotels  and  several  boarding  houses. 
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SHOPIERB. 

^Shopiere,  Rock  Co.  Population,  860.  Situated  11  miles  from  Janesville,  5  miles 
from  Clinton.  Shipping  facilities  over  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  By.,  which  is  located 
nearly  one  mile  from  the  villasre.  There  is  no  electric  light  nor  gas  plant.  Has 
telephone  system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    American  Il>xpress. 

In  this  village  there  is  a  small  water  power.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  fruit  and  vege- 
tables can  be  furnished  for  canning  factories.  Such  raw  materi- 
als as  clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  at  the 
present  time.  Additional  labor  can  be  secured  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  There  are  2  general  stores,  2  hardwares,  2 
blacksmith  shops  and  2  paint  shops ;  there  are  no  banks,  drug 
stores  nor  laundries;  there  is  1  physician,  but  no  lawyer;  there 
are  2  boarding  houses  but  no  regular  hotels.  A  considerable 
number  of  summer  visitors  are  attracted  to  the  village  annually. 


RUSK  COUNTY. 

Rusk  County  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of 'the 
state.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chippewa  river  and  its  nu- 
merous branches  heading  to  the  northeast.  The  area  is  916 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  9,748.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  population  is  foreign  born,  Canadians  and 
Germans  being  the  most  numerous.  The  total  farm  area  in 
1905  was  80,098,  of  which  amount  only  16,237  acres  were  im- 
proved land.  The  value  of  these  farms  including  improve- 
ments was  $1,559,825.  There  was  but  very  little  farming 
in  what  is  now  this  county  prior  to  1890.  A  vast  amount  of 
timber  has  been  cut  leaving  large  areas  open  to  settlement. 
The  total  amount  which  has  been  occupied  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  less  than  15%  of  the  available  land  of  the  county. 
The  western  part  of  the  county  is  rough  and  hilly  as  a  result 
of  ridges  and  glacial  moraines,  while  the  eastern  part  is  modi- 
fied mainly  by  stream  erosion  through  which  hills  and  val- 
leys have  been  formed.  It  contains  a  few  swamps,  though 
entirely  free  from  lakes.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  clayey  loam 
varying  to  lighter  loam.  A  variable  amount  of  boulders  is 
scattered  throughout  parts  of  the  surface,  though  generally 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  permanently  with  culti- 
vation.   There  are  some  large  stretches  where  boulders  are 
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entirely  absent.  The  forest  growth  of  this  county  is  mainly 
birch,  maple  and  hemlock  with  some  white  pine  but  most  of 
the  latter  has  been  cut.  In  sections  where  farms  have  been 
cleared  the  soil  shows  itself  capable  of  producing  good  crops 
of  grain,  grasses,  corn,  and  potatoes.  This  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  excellent  dairy  and  live- 
stock industry.  The  principle  products  of  the  county  are 
oats,  corn  and  hay.  The  range  of  prices  for  cut-over  lands 
which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  from  $8  to  $12 
per  acre.  Improved  farm  land  sells  at  from  $15  to  $25  per 
acre,  according  to  location  and  state  of  improvement.  The 
county  seat'  is  at  Ladysmith.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  the  county 
in  1905. 

RUSK  COUNTY. 


1 

AoGEBOATS  Popu- 
lation. 

Color. 

TOWNS,  CTTTm  AND       . 
VlLLAOBS. 

i 

i 
1 

"3 

1 

5 

i 

1 

1 

at 

2 

a 

Atlanta     

1C6 

133 

131 

103 

59 

79 

42 

57 

3Co 

S2 

02 

£6 

54 

215 

78 

156 

54 

DCS 
400 
339 

.299 
141 
2!>0 
13G 
165 
947 
S9S 
233 
149 
11J> 
54i 
265 

•394 
145 

427 
S17 
273 
265 
134 
173 
107 
122 
773 
164 
104 
145 
136 
455 
167 
810 
129 

995 
717 
612 
564 
275 

t% 

2S7 

1,720 
6G2 
337 
291 
274 
905 
432 
704 
274 

996 

708 
612 
561 
275 
<33 
243 
2S7 
1,719 
562 
316 
294 
274 

9:'5 

432 
701 
252 

240 

Big   Bend   

9 

.... 

102 

Bruce,    village    

160 

Dewey   

119 

Flambeau    

.... 

.... 

6) 
140 
42 

Grant  

... . 

16 

Grow    

Hawkins    

54 

Ladjrsinllh,   cHy    

Ijjwrcnce    

1 

850 
2S5 

Mni'sbnil  

143 
34 

Kusk   

Hirlcklnnil     

.... 

30 
204 

Btiilths  

. . . . 

Tlioriitipplo    

95 

Tnio    

153 
44 

XVaslilngtoii 

22 

Total  

1,S94 

5,517 

4,^1 

9,748 

9J15 

10 

23 

64 

2.205 

APOIiLONIA. 

Apollonla,  Rusk  Co.  Population  275.  Not  Incorporated.  Located  on  tbe  M.,» 
St.  P.  &  S.  Bte.  M.  Ry.  10  miles  west  of  Liadysmltb.  the  county  seat.  1  mile 
from  Bruce,  the  nearest  banking  point.  96  miles  from  Rbinelander.  115  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  and  128  miles  from  Superior.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  one  general  store,  a  hotel,  graded  public  school  employing 
3  teachers,  Catholic  and  Congregational  churches,  a  physician, 
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blacksmith  shop  and  saw  mill.  Woodworking  shop  would  be  best 
suited  to  the  village.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from  the 
vicinity.     Some  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  land  is  mostly  level  and  a  small  per  cent  is  swampy  and 
sandy. 

BRUCE. 

Bruce,  Rusk  Co.  Population  ©12.  An  Incorporated  village  located  on  the  M., 
St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.  and  on  the  Chippewa  river,  S  miles  west  of  Ladysmith, 
the  county  seat,  129  miles  from  Superior,  140  miles  from  Ashland,  €6  miles  from 
Chippewa  Falls  and  118  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  1  grocery,  1  hardware  and  2  general 
stores,  4  hotels,  1  boarding  house,  graded  public  school  employing 
6  teachers,  2  physicians,  1  lawyer,  1  bakery,  shoe  shop,  meat  mar- 
kets, barber  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published.     A  first  class  hotel  is  needed. 

There  are  several  water  powers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
which  when  developed  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  ptac«  as 
a  manufacturing  center.  Wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  insures 
cheap  fuel.  Vegetables  could  be  supplied  for  canning,  and  clay, 
sand,  peat  and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  A  large  number 
of  men  can  be  secured  here  to  work  the  entire  year. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  best  dairying  and  stock  rais- 
ing sections  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
loam  and  is  very  productive.  There  are  two  logging  rail- 
roads leading  northward  which  as  the  country  develops  will 
become  public  carriers  adding  materially  to  the  village  in  a 
coimnerical  way.  There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  any  kind  of 
manufacturing  establishments. 

GLEN  FLORA. 

Glon  I-^ora.  Rusk  Co.  PoDulntlon  30O.  An  uiiliicorporaterl  village  located  on 
the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  StPt.  M.  Ry.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  11  miles 
from  Lndysmlth,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point,  84  miles  from  Chippewa 
Palls.  147  miles  from  Superior  and  135  miles  from  St.  Paul.  W^estern  Express, 
relpsrraph  and  telephone  connections.  (5ood  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

The  village  has  small  shade  trees,  graded  streets,  drug  store,  1 
hardware  and  2  general  stores,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses, 
graded   public   school  employing  4  teachers,   a  physician,  a 
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lawyer,  2  churches,  opera  hall,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  saw 
and  planing  mill.    A  good  hotel  is  needed. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  that  can  to  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from 
the  adjacent  country.  The  country  is  too  thinly  settled  to 
furnish  raw  materials  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  timber  and  stoi;ie 
can  be  supplied.     Some  help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  all  good  for  farming  and  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  land  is  improved.  The  unimproved 
lands  are  covered  with  forest  of  hemlock,  birch,  maple,  elm 
and  bass  wood  timber.  This  is  a  natural  grazing  country 
and  dairying  will  be  the  chief  industry.  Any  kind  of  manu- 
factories using  timber  products  will  do  well  here. 

INGRAM. 

Ingram,  Rusk  Co.  Population  500.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on  the 
M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry,  In  the  ea8tern  part  of  the  county,  16  miles  from 
Ladysmlth,  the  county  aeat,  146  miles  from  St.  Paul,  158  miles  from  Superior, 
and  89  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
facilities.    Shipplngi  facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

The  village  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  drug  store, 
3  general  stores,  1  hardware  store,  3  hotels,  1  boarding  house, 
graded  public  school  employing  3  teachers,  1  Catholic  and  1 
Union  church,  harness  shop,  2  meat  markets,  1  blacksmith 
shop,  furniture  and  carpenter  shop  and  a  large  saw  and  plan- 
ing mill  employing  from  250  to  400  men.  The  village  needs 
a  bank,  a  physician,  creamer}^  hub  and  spoke  factory  and  a 
first  class  hotel.  There  is  a  small,  undeveloped  water  power. 
The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand  and  timber. 
Some  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  especially 
adapted  to  dairying  and  stock  raising.  Immense  crops  of 
clover  and  timothy  are  grown.  The  land  is  gently  rolling, 
the  soil  is  rich  and  productive.  There  are  large  forests  of 
hardwood  timber,  besides  almost  endless  quantities  of  hem- 
lock and  spruce  pulp  wood,  making  this  a  fine  location  for 
char  coal  kilns  and  a  pulp  mill.  Strong  inducements  are 
offered  for  a  good  class  of  settlers  to  locate  and  clear  up  the 
land. 
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A  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN  SHBEJP  FARM. 


LADYSMITH. 

Ladysmlth.  Rusk  Co.  Population,  1,720.  The  Judicial  seat  of  Rusk  county  is 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  on  the  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry. 
and  on  the  Flambeau  river,  136  miles  from  Minneapolis,  137  miles  from  Superior, 
148  miles  from  Ashland,  74  from  Chippewa  Falls,  and  326  from  Mil^raukee. 
Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone  facilities.  Good  shipping  facilities 
and  passenger  service. 

This  city  has  grown  from  a  small  hamlet  containing  108 
people  in  1900  to  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  Flambeau  river  affords  abundance  of 
water  power.  The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  2  banking  houses,  2  drug  stores,  3  grocery 
stores,  2  hardware  and  3  general  stores,  a  laundrj'-,  clothing 
store,  furniture  and  undertaking  store,  a  racket  store,  4 
hotels,  1  boarding  house,  high  and  graded  public  schools  em- 
ploying 13  teachers,  3  physicians,  1  dentist,  6  lawy-ers.  Bap- 
tist, Christian,  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches,  a 
stave  and  heading  mill,  2  pulp  and  paper  mills,  a  turning  fac- 
tory, saw  mills  and  a  full  compliment  of  shops,  etc.  The 
high  school,  court  house,  jail  and  other  public  buildings  are 
substantial  structures.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished.        Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  needed. 

Water  power  and  steam  power  are  used.  The  nearby  forests 
furnish  cheap  fu-ol.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  and  hardwood  timber  are 
the  natural  products.     Any  amount  of  regular  help  can  be  se- 
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cured  here.     The  fact  that  there  are  no  idle  factories  or  work- 
shops speaks  well  for  this  city  as  a  manufacturing  point. 

The  results  obtained  from  land  already  improved  in  the  ad- 
jacent country  show  something  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
this  section  as  a  farming  country  when  the  forests  have  been 
cleared  away.  The  land  is  rolling,  soil  is  rich  and  especially 
adapted  to  grasses,  and  only  about  1  aero  in  10  is  improved. 
The  country  is  fast  developing  as  a  dairy  and  stock  raising 
section,  and  all  kinds  of  crops  suitable  to  the  climate  are  raised 
in  abundance. 

TONY. 

Tony,  Rusk  Co.  Population  400.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on  the  M., 
St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.  6  mllea  east  of  Lady  smith,  the  county  seat  and  nearest 
banking  point.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  an  electric  light  plant,  2  general  stores,  a  hotel,  a 
graded  school  of  four  departments,  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches,  an  opera  house,  blacksmith  shop,  meat  markets, 
wagon  shop,  saw  mill,  harness  shop  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Clay,  sand  and  timber 
are  the  natural  products.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  brick 
yard.     Help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  a  good  farming  country  and  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  and  th€ 
land  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  timber  in  this  section. 

WEYERHAUSER. 

WeyerhauRer,  Rusk  Co.  Population,  800.  An  unincorporated  village  located 
on  the  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  15  miles  west  of  Ladysmlth,  the  county 
seat,  5  miles  from  Br\ice,  the  nearest  banking  point,  124  miles  from  Superior,  135 
from  Ashland,  01  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls  and  113  miles  from  St.  Paul.  West- 
ern Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

The  village  is  located  on  a  level  tract  of  land  with  good 
drainage,  has  a  drug  store,  1  hardware  and  4  general  stores, 
a  hotel,  a  boarding  house,  graded  school  employing  4  teach- 
ers, 1  physician,  meat  market,  blacksmith  shops  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.     A  good  hotel  is  needed. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Small  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables can  be  furnished  for  canning.  The  village  can  be  supplied 
49— L. 
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with  clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and  stone.     A  limited  amount  of 
help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity. 

The  adjacent  conntry  is  suitable  for  farming  and  about 
1-5  of  the  land  is  improved.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level 
and  free  from  artone  with  about  5  per  cent  swampy.  The  vil- 
lage is  in  need  of  a  creamery  and  brick  yard. 


A  DAIRY  HBRD  IN  A  WOODS  PASTURE  IN  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 


ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

'  St.  Croix  county  is  located  in  the  north-westejn  part  of  the 
state  near  the  Minnesota  border.  The  area  is  711  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  26,716  in  1905.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  foreign  birth,  consisting  largely  of  Norwegians  and 
Germans,  but  there  are  also  many  Canadians,  Irish  and  Swedes. 
The  total  area  of  the  county  is  about  372,000  acres,  of  which 
amount  252,000  acres  are  improved,  about  50%  of  the  area  of  the 
county.  The  valuo  of  the  farms  including  the  buildings  is  nearly 
$12,000,000.  The  county  is  well  drained  by  four  large  streams? 
whose  courses  are  marked  by  numerous  rapids.  The  Apple  river 
flows  throught  a  rough  and  bluffy  country.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  coimty  down  to  the  Willow  river,  and  the  southwest- 
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em  comer,  the  soil  is  of  al  oamy  nature  and  containing  consider- 
ablfe  sand  bnt  with  a  tenacious  surface^  The  trees  of  this  region 
are  oak  and  popular.  In  the  southern  part  a  richer  soil  prevails, 
resembling  the  light  nearly-clay  soil  of  the  oak  openings  of  the 
land  in  south-eastern  Wisconsin,  and  like  it,  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  same  is  true  of  the  land  in  the  north-central  part  bor- 
dering upon  the  prairie.  The  central  portion  of  the  county  is  an 
extensive  prairie,  which  tenninates  to  the  east  in  the  Rush  river 
valley,  and  towards  the  north  in  that  of  Willow  river.  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  R'ichmond  the  prairie  crosses  the  Willow  river 
and  stretches  northward  in  detached  areas  to  the  county  line. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  which  in  general  is  not  very  deep,  but 
there  are  some  areas  in  which  the  soil  is  deeper,  supporting  a 
rich  growth  of  grass;  and  also  some  lower  tracts,  containing 
small  ponds  encircled  by  marshy  vegetation,  or  Avhich  when  dry, 
leave  a  hay  marsh.  All  this  prairie  soil  is  capable  of  yielding 
rich  returns  to  the  intellig^^nt  farmer.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  the  soil  merges  into  a  loamy  clay  which  extends  over 
a  considerabte  portion  of  the  western  half  of  Dunn  county.  This 
region,  which  has  supported  an  immense  wealth  of  oak,  maples, 
basswood  and  elms,  and  in  the  northern  part  some  pine,  possesses 
on^  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
promises  generous  returns  to  the  dairj'man  and  stock  grower. 
The  acreage  of  the  chief  crops  in  1890  and  1905  was  as  follows: 


I  I 

I     Acroace     I     Acreage 
in  1890.  In  1905. 


Hay   I 

Wheat    , 

Corn  I 

OatB    

Barley    I 

Rye    1 

Flax  Seed  


53,156 

42,576 

5.585 

3,354 

17.549 

14.118 

68,662 

93,163 

939 

15.735 

4,... 

5.465 

2,(X» 

5,708 

There  are  17  creameries  in  the  county.  The  price  of  unimproved 
land  ranges  from  $12  to  $25  per  acre,  while  improved  land 
ranges  in  price  from  $35  to  $60  per  acre.  Iludsor  is  the  county 
seat.  The  population  of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  for  1905 
was  as  follows: 
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i 

1 

AOOSSOATB 
LATION . 

Pope- 

COLOB. 

4 

5" 

Towns,  Cities  and 

VlIiLAOBS. 

i 

6 
5 

C 

's 

5 

2 
^ 

1 

1 

M 

1 

Baldwin   

296 
149 
206 
191 
201 
162 
136 
121 
209 

63 
62 
96 

746 
317 
666 
643 
626 
393 
370 
311 
638 

145 
117 
173 

704 
323 
624 
481 
^01 
403 
383 
240 
591 

145 
136 
189 

1,460 

640 

1,090 

1,024 

1,027 

796 

753 

651 

1,229 

290 
253 
362 

1,460 

639 

1.090 

1.024 

1,027 

796 

•    763 

661 

1,229 

290 

"i" 

1 

10 
6 
7 
4 

7 
3 

4 
3 

237 

Baldwin,   Tillage   

Cady    

120 
138 

Ceylon    

165 

Eau    Galle    

169 

Emerald    

145 

Erin  Prairie   

142 

Forest    

108 

Olenwood    

146 

Glen  wood,  city: 

ward  1 

ward  2    

253 
362 

ward  3 

Total,    city.... 905 
Hammond    

9 
6 

144 

157 

102 
159 

112 
274 
283 

426 
218 
444 

270 
631 
688 

415 
227 
3b6 

237 

701 
683 

841 
446 
830 

507 
1,332 
1,381 

840 
445 
830 

607 
1.332 
1.380 

li;9 

Hammond,  villnge    .... 
Hudson     

77 
158 

Hudson,  city: 

ward  1 

1'6 

ward  2 



271 

ward  3 

1 

.... 

29S 

Total,  city... 3,220 
Kinnickinnic     

1 .   . 

30 
2 

122 

124 
169 
100 

342 

253 
331 
308 

301 

286 
410 
233 

643 

539 
744 
641 

643    .... 
537     *2 

143 

New  Richmond,  cliy: 
ward  1 

ward  2 

744 
641 

. 

ward  3 

.... 



Total,  citv... 1,824 



23 
3 
10 

6 
7 
7 
7 
22 

34  < 

Pleasant    Valley    

Richmond    

89 
130 

43 

12S 
204 
250 
301 
137 
171 
63 
141 
16S 

221 
372 

64 

309 
537 
792 
745 
413 
596 
127 
396 
417 

169 
342 

83 
273 
512 
700 
6.«6 
i39 
5C9 
137 
3 '5 
304 

390 
714 

147 

682 

1.019 

1.492 

1.4U 

7r2 

1.105 

264 

741 

781 

39) 
714 

147 

58'^ 

155 

tRIver  Falls,  city: 

ward  1 

111 

Rush   River   

St.  Joseph    

1.  4S   ....;    1 

1.492  l....|.... 
1  431   1         ' 

211 

Somerset    

262 

Springfield    

222 
171 

Stanton     

752 
1.105 
264 
7H 
7S0 

:;;:i;;;; 

Star    Prairie    

..  J 

1 

3 
6 
7 

lo3 
3S 
172 
136 

Star    PrnJrle,    vlllngo.. 
Troy    

Warren    

1  1 

'^ 1     '  1        " 

Total  

5.28G 

13,758 

12,958 

26,716 

26.703  1    4  1    3  1    209 
!        1        1 

4.826 

•2  Chinamen. 


tFor  total  sec  Pierce  Co. 


BALDWIN. 

Baldwin,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population,  640.  20  miles  from  Hudson,  27  miles  from 
Menomonio  and  51  miles  from  Minneapolis.  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O  Ry.  There  are 
no  electric  lines.  Daily  stages  to  New  Centervllle  and  Martell.  Water-works, 
telephone  system  and  electric  light  plant.  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express. 

Baldwin  is  a  now  town  with  all  modem  improver,  ents.  It  is 
located  in  the  richest  part  of  St.  Croix  county.  There  are  no 
factories  located  here  at  the  present  time.  Coal  and  wood 
are  used  for  fuel,  the  former  being  shipped  from  St. 
Paul.      An    increased    labor    supply    can    be    secured    from 
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the  surrounding  country.  There  is  near  the  city  a  large 
deposit  of  clay  which  has  been  found  by  geological  test  to  be 
most  excellent  for  the  manufacture  of  hard-brick.  Tobacco  of 
good  quality  is  being  raised  near  this  town  and  considerable  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  in  its  oultivation.  There  is  especially 
desired  at  this  place  a  brick  and  tile  works,  a  canning  factory 
and  tobacco  warehouses.  There  are  located  here  1  bank,  2  drug 
stores,  several  grocery  and  drygoods  stores,  1  weekly  newspaper 
and  5  churches.  There  are  3  physicians,  3  lawyers  and  5  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  the  public  schools.  The  2  hotels  and  2 
boarding  houses  now  located  at  Baldwin,  furnish  ample  accom- 
modations. 

DEER  PARE. 

Deer  Park,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population^  900.  25  miles  from  Hudson,  12  miles 
from  New  Richmond  and  46  miles  from  St.  Paul.  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Telephone  system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    American  Express. 

"Wood  and  coal  are  the  principal  fuels,  wood  being  furnished 
in  large  quanities  from  the  surrounding  country.  There 
are  several  promising  deposits  of  clay  near  this  place. 
There  are  many  traces  of  iron  but  no  extensive  mining 
operations  have  been  undertaken.  There  is  1  bank  but  no 
di-ug  store.  There  are  2  churches.  There  is  1  physician  but  no 
lawyer.  Nearly  all  the  land  surrounding  Deer  Park  is  under 
cultivation.  Should  a  canning  factory  or  pickling  factory  be 
located  here,  vegetables  could  be  supplied  in  lai^^e  quantities. 
This  place  is  in  need  of  a  good  hotel. 

HAMMOND. 

Hammond,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population,  446.  17  miles  from  Hudson  and  260 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  Western  Union  telegraph. 
American  Express. 

Hammond  is  an  incorporated  village.  Wood  and  coal 
are  used  for  fuel:  wood  is  furnished  by  the  surrounding 
country  while  coal  is  shipped  from  St.  Paul.  There  are 
no  factories  in  the  village  at  the  present  timey  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  A  canning  factory 
would  find  this  a  good  location.  The  surrounding  country  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  about  150  laborers.  There  is  located  at 
Hammond  1  bank,  a  drug  store,  the  usual  number  of  retail  stores 
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and   repair  shops;   3  churches   and   1   weekly  paper.     There 
is  1  small  hotel.    Hammond  has  1  physician  but  no  lawyer. 

» 

HUDS3N. 

Hudson,  St.  Croix  Co.  Popnlation,  3, £20.  19  miles  from  St.  Paul,  850  miles 
from  Madison  and  331  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  B.  R. 
The  waterworks  system  offers  excellent  water  for  household  and  manufactnrlng 
purposes.  Telephone  system,  electric  light  plant.  Western  Union  telegraph. 
American  Express. 

Huds?on  is  the  county  seat  of  St.  Croix  county  located  on  the 
St.  Croix  river  where  there  is  an  extensive  water  power.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  furnished  in  large  quantities  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Clay,  sand  and  timber  are  the  principal  raw 
materials.  There  is  one  unoccupied  factory  building  in  this  city 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  box  factory.  Any  kind  of  manu- 
factariiig  plant  will  receive  reasonable  inducements  to  secure  its 
location.  There  are  now  located  here  3  banks,  a  large  number 
of  stores,  saw  mill,  2  breweries,  a  box  faetory,  broom  factory,  a 
cold  storage  house  and  extensive  railroad  machine  shops.  There 
are  6  physicians,  6  law^^ers,  and  20  teachens'  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  There  are  also  8  churches,  a  Carnegie  free 
library  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 

Hudson  is  not  at  present  a  sunmier  I'esort  but  the  surrounding 
country  offers  many  advantages  for  the  advertising  of  this  city 
to  induce  tourists  and  summer  visitors  to  come  her<e. 

NEW  RICHMOND. 

Now  Ui<liiiU)n(l,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population,  1,S24.  18  miles  from  Hudson  and 
35  mill's  from  St.  Paul.  WlsconHin  Central  and  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  There 
is  p.  pood  water- works  system,  teU'phoue  system  and  electric  light  plant.  West- 
ern Union  tfU'grraph.    American  and  National  Express. 

Xew  Kichmond  is  located  on  the  Willow  river  at  which  point 
there  is  a  considerable  water  power  practically  all  of  which  is  at 
present  utilized.  Sand,  clay,  peat  and  lumber  are  obtainable  in 
abundauce.  There  are  many  traces  of  iron  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  com  and 
berries  raised  annually,  a  canning  factory  would  find  this  place 
a  most  convenient  location.  Increased  help  can  be  furnished 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  There  are  now  located  here 
2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  several  general  stores,  a  flour  mill  of  5 
hundred  barrels  capacity,  a  sawmill  with  a  cut  of  20,000,000  ft. 
l)er  year,  a  newspaper,  cement  factory  and  machine  and  repair 
shops.  A  wood-working  and  novelty  plant  which  at  one  time 
did  a  prosperous  business  in  this  city  has  been  closed  and  there 
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is  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  re-establishment  of  this 
busine^.  Local  business  men  are  prepared  to  furnish  some  cap- 
ital in  order  to  have  this  plant  reopened.  There  are  4  physicians, 
3  lawyers  and  17  teachers  in  this  city.  New  Richmond  is  anxious 
to  secure  a  first-class  hotel  and  to  any  party  who  will  erect  such 
a  hotel  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,000,  site  worth  about 
$2,000  will  be  donated.  New  Richmond  has  many  advantages  as 
a  summer  resort  being  visited  annually  by  a  large  nuinber  of 
summer  visitors. 

NORTH  HUDSON. 

N.  Hiidion,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population,  80O.  l  mile  from  Hudfon,  the  nearest 
banking  point.  Locuted  on  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Western  Union  tele- 
graph.   American  Bzpresn. 

There  is  a  good  water  power  at  this  plaoe.  Wood  for  fuel  pur- 
poses is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  surrounding  country. 
Coal  is  shipped  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  s-urround- 
ing  country  can  be  drawn  upon  for  a  large  increase  in  the  labor 
supply.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories  here  at  the  present 
time.  A  shoe  factory  is  especially  desired  here.  The  railroad 
repair  shop  of  the  Omaha  line  are  located  at  this  place. 

SOMERSET. 

Somerset,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population  400.  8  miles  from  New  Richmond,  the 
nearest  banking  point,  2i  miles  from  St.  Panl.  Telephone  system  and  electric 
light  plant.  Somerset  is  not  located  on  a  railway,  being  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Wisconsin  Central  line.  Western  Union  telegraph.  National 
BTzpress. 

There  is  a  water  power  with  from  500  to  700-horse  power 
not  yet  utilized.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  which  is  supplied 
by  the  neighboring  country.  There  are  some  extensive  deposits 
of  brick  clay  of  a  very  fine  quality  n^ar  the  village.  Sand  and 
stone  also  exist  in  large  quantities.  There  are  no  factories  here 
at  the  present  time  but  a  labor  supply  could  easily  be  had  from 
the  surrounding  country.  A  brick  yard  would  be  a  suitable  in- 
dustry at  this  place.  Somerset  is  also  in  need  of  a  bank.  It  oc- 
cupies a  beautiful  location  on  the  Apple  river  with  unsurpassed 
scenery.  Launches  can  navigate  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
over  two  miles.  This  city  is  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  termi- 
nus of  the  twin  city  electric  lines.  A  small  hotel  at  this  point 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growing  s.immer  resort 
business. 
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WILSON. 

Wilson,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population  300.  30  miles  from  Hudson,  12  miles  from 
Baldwin,  15  miles  from  Menomonie  and  61  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Baldwin  and 
Menomonle  are  the  nearest  banking  points.  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Western 
Union  telegraph.    Telephone  connection.    American  Express. 

Wilson  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  dairy  districts  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
the  extension  of  this  industry.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  used 
which  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  coantry.  There  is  no 
bank  at  this  place.  Two  general  stores  supply  the  village  with 
its  commodities.  There  are  no  factories  here  at  the  present  time, 
since  the  timber  has  been  cut.  There  is  1  ph^'sieian  but  no  law- 
yer. The  raw  materials  of  this  district  are  confined  largely  to 
clay  and  stone.  Iron  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
but  no  extensive  mining  operations  have  as  yet  been  undertaken. 
The  people  of  Wilson  and  surrounding  country  are  desirous  of 
securing  the  location  of  a  bank.  There  is  only  1  hotel  which  is 
inadequate  for  the  village  and  a  larger  hotel  is  needed.  Wilson 
is  not  at  present  a  summer  resort  but  has  many  advantages  in 
that  direction.  A  lake  is  situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village 

WOODVn.LE. 

Woodville,  St.  Croix  Co.  Population  400.  22  miles  from  Hudson.  C,  St.  P.  M. 
&  O.  Ry.  No  electric  railway  connections.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union 
telegraph.    American  Express. 

Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  which  is  furnished  by  the  surround- 
ing country.  Nearly  all  the  land  surrounding  this  place  is  now 
under  cultivation,  and  vegetables  are  being  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  exist 
in  abundance.  There  is  1  bank,  1  drug  store  and  several  general 
stores.  There  ai-e  also  3  churches  located  here.  There  is  1  phy- 
sician but  no  lawyer.  There  is  1  unoccupied  factory  building 
in  this  city  which  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  heading  mill.  A 
canning  factory  or  cheese  factory  would  find  this  an  excellent 
location  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  vegetables  raised  and 
the  tendency  toward  developing  the  dairy  industry. 
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SAUK  COUNTY. 

Sauk  county  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  has  an  area  of  820  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  32,825,  of  which  number  5,589  were 
foreign  born,  Germans  representing  over  70%  of  the  total.  Be- 
ing an  old  county,  practically  all  of  the  land  available  for  farm- 
ing is  now  under  cultivation.  The  total  farm  area  in  1905  was 
459,860  acres,  of  which  244,535  acres  were  improved  land.  The 
improved  farm  area  of  the  county  was  increased  nearly  20,000 
acres  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  However,  a  large  increase 
has  occurred  in  the  valuation  of  agricultural  lands  including  im- 
provements, the  valuation  in  1905  being  $17,993,926  as  against 
only  $9,431,531  in  1890.  Numerous  bluffs  and  the  terminal 
moraine  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  combined  with  the 
stream  erosion  in  the  western  driftless  portion,  makes  the  sur- 
face of  the  county  as  a  whole  very  hilly.  The  eastern  portion 
is  covered  with  a  heavy  mantle  of  drift,  consisting  of  boulder 
clay,  sand  and  gravel.  An  excellent  drainage  system  is  afforded 
by  the  Wisconsin  and  Baraboo  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The 
soils  along  the  Wisconsin  river  and  north  of  the  Baraboo  river 
are  a  fertile  sandy  loam*  South  of  the  Baraboo  river  the  soils 
are  mainly  a  light  clayey  loam  emerging  into  the  medium  and 
heavier  clayey  loams  in  the  western  part.  This  western  area 
ranks  favorably  with  the  wealthiest  agricultural  soils  in  the  state. 
Away  from  the  principal  rivers  there  is  marshy  soil.  The  chief 
crops  and  the  acreage  of  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Oats  ... 
Barley  .. 
Rye  .... 
Corn  .... 
Hay  .... 
Potatoes 


44,198 
1,4S4 
10,696 
38.064 
46,058- 
4,032 


56,768 
4,810 
10,692 
44,777 
51,266 
»,000 


During  the  present  year  a  considerable  acreage  has  been  de- 
voted for  the  first  time  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets.  The  dairy 
interest  in  recent  years  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions 
and  is  now  represented  by  14  cheese  factories,  22  creameries  and 
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7  skimming  stations.  Practically  no  good  unimproved  land  re- 
mains except  in  small  tracts  owned  in  connection  with  improved 
land.  Such  lands  average  about  $35.00  per  acre.  Improved 
farm  land  ranges  from  $40  to  $110  per  acre  according  to  loca- 
tion and  quality.  Baraboo  is  the  county  seat.  The  following 
table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  cities,  villages  and 
towns  in  the  county  in  1905 : 


SAUK  COUNTY. 


5 

1 
•2. 

AOOBKOATB  POPU- 
JLATION. 

COLOB. 

il 

TOWKB,  ClTIM  AMD 

ViLLAass. 

i 

flO 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Baraboo    • 

321 

56S 
686 

348 

717 

964 
1,105 

709 

657 

1,109 

1.189 

759 

1.374 

2,073 
2.294 

1.468 

1,374 

2,045 
2,2;H)" 

19 

60 
63 

21 

253 

Baraboo,  city: 

ward  1 

28 
4 

.... 

376 

ward  2 

689 

ward  3 

1,468 

309 

Total,  city... 5,836 
Bear    Creek    

175 
119 
217 
190 
101 
156 
221 
194 
162 
178 
194 
292 
213 
108 
123 
82 
113 
202 
273 
225 

850 
345 

469 
339 
4S0 
489 
244 
864 
664 
604 
290 
430 
500 
658 
572 
172 
292 
168 
261 
819 
347 
665 

681 
646 

467 
301 
421 
487 
217 
818 
549 
466 
288 
419 
431 
612 
475 
187 
247 
165 
2?9 
352 
401 
626 

688 

7cO 

936 

640 

901 

926 

461 

672 

1,213 

1.070 

578 

849 

931 

1.270 

1,047 

859 

539 

833 

500 

671 

748 

1.181 

1.169 
1,346 

""936' 

7 

il 

6 

1 
13 
4 
4 
15 
9 
6 

10 

4 
U 

2 

10 
10 

9 

4 

9R 

167 

Deiiona  

640 

901 

926 

461 

672 

1,213 

1,070 

578 

849 

931 

1.271 

1.047 

859 

639 

833 

500 

124 

Del  ton     

;;;.* 

146 

Bzcelslor    

192 

Ableman,    Tillage    .... 
Fairfield 

96 
111 

Franklin    

801 

Freedom    

244 

North  BYeedom    vlL.  . 

111 

Greenfield   

.... 

.... 

IW 

Honey  Creek  

206 

Ironton    • 

219 

La  Valle  

m 

La  Valle,  ▼lllage 

Merrirnack    

n 

91 

Merrimack,   village   ... 
rrairle  du   Sac   

il 

86 

Prairie  du  Sac,  village. 

Sauk  City,  village 

Reedsburg  

671 

748 

1,181 

1,169  1 

101 
113 
191 

Reedsburg,  city: 

ward   1 

,    ! 

246 

ward  2 

1  346  1        1        1 

1210 

Total,    city,   2,515 

1 

1 1 r 

Spring  Green   

120 
196 
139 
183 
237 
266 
16n 
229 

305 
261 
364 
487 
646 
698 
428 
590 

276 
409 
302 
427 
6o5 
592 
326 
510 
I 

581 

770 

666 

914 
1.201 
1,290 

754 
1.100 
l- 

ESI  1 
770  1 
666  1 
914  1 
1.201  1 
1,290  1 

754 
1.100 

1 

7 

18 

116 

Spring  Green,  village.. 
Sunipter    

131 
138 

Troy    

203 

Washington    

13 
16 

226 

Westflold    

232 

Winfiold    

171 

Woodland    

Z1& 

Total    

7,5S9  1  16.908 
I 

16,917 

32,825  1  32,793  1 

(               1 

32 

414 

6,212 
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ALBEMANS. 


Ablemans.  Sauk  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  of  461  inhabitants;  is  located 
on  tiie  C.  &  N.  W.  Uy.,  176  mllea  from  Cliicago,  129  miles  from  Milwaukee  and 
43  miles  from  Madison.  First  class  facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight. 
Eight  passenger  trains  daily.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

Thei'e  is  a  small  undeveloped  water  power  about  a  mile  from 
the  village.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay  and  sand 
stone  can  be  supplied.  A  brick  yard  or  pickle  factory  is  best 
suited  for  the  place.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured.  The  vil- 
lage has  no  bank,  drug  store  or  electric  light  plant  but  is  sup- 
plied with  3  groceries,  a  hardware,  3  general  stores,  harness 
shop,  2  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  a  furniture  store,  meat  mar- 
ket, hotel,  several  boarding  houses,  1  physician,  a  graded  school, 
2  large  stone  quarries,  lumber  yards,  coal  yards,  feed  mills,  etc. 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  locality,  suitable  for  farming,  is  im- 
proved.    The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 


BARABOO. 

Baraboo,  Sauk  Co.,  is  a  city  of  5,f35  population,  is  located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
Ry..  167  miles  from  Chicago,  119  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  37  miles  from 
Madison.  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
American  Express. 

This  city  is  the  end  of  a  freight  division  of  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
railroad.     Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat,  iron, 
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fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  supplied  and  plenty  of  help  procured. 
A  cold  storage  plant  could  be  supported  here.  A  sanitarium  is 
desired.  The  city  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plant,  an  electric  light 
plant,  2  banks,  5  drug  stores,  12  groceries,  4  hardwares,  3  general 
stores,  4  department  stores,  3  laundries,  4  shoe  stores,  4  jewelry 
stores,  2  breweries,  4  bakeries,  5  barber  shops,  l^book  store,  3 
newspapers,  3  clothing  stores,  2  harness  shops,  5  livery  stables,  2 
furniture  stores,  1  fur  store,  1  woolen  mill,  1  linen  mill,  a  nur- 
sery, railroad  shops,  a  florist,  china  store,  13  churches,  5  hotels, 
6  boarding  houses,  7  physicians,  11  lawyers,  a  public  school  em- 
ploying 40  teachers,  a  public  library,  park,  fine  streets,  shade 
trees,  etc.  There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  foundry  for  some 
energetic  person  understanding  the  business. 

Some  of  the  land  in  this  locality  is  rough,  stony  and  sandy  but 
all  is  fertile  and  excellent  for  general  farming  purposes. 


IRONTON. 

fronton,  Sauk  Co.,  is  an  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  800  population;  Is 
located  2^  miles  from  La  Valle,  the  nearest  railroad  station.    Telephone. 

A  canning  factory  or  brick  yard  is  best  suited  for  this  place. 
Inducements  would  be  offered  to  secure  some  such  industry. 
Vegetables,  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone  can  be  supplied.  The 
village  has  a  drug  store,  4  groceries,  1  hardware,  2  general 
stores,  a  harness  shop,  a  shoe  shop,  2  blacksmith  and  repair  shops, 
a  hotel,  1  physician,  2  churches,  a  park,  and  plenty  of  shade  trees. 

Some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  state  are  in  this  locality. 
About  Yi  the  land,  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  as  yet  unim- 
proved. 


LA  VALLE. 

La  Valle.  Sauk  Co.,  Is  an  incorporated  village.  Population  359.  Is  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  190  miles  from  Chlcngio.  143  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  60 
miles  from  Madison.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  freight  and  passenger 
facilities.    American  Express. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  procured  from  the  farmers  near  by.  Such 
raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  timber,  stone,  clay  and 
sand  can  be  supplied.  Seventy-five  laborers  can  be  secured. 
The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  groceries,  2 
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general  stores,  a  hardware,  grist  mill,  a  physician,  graded  school 
and  2  hotels. 

Most  of  the  land  here  suitable  for  farming  is  improved.  Some 
of  the  land  is  sandy,  some  swampy,  and  about  one-fourth  is 
rough. 


LIME  RIDGE. 

Lime  Ridge,  Snuk  Co.,  Is  a  small  unincorporated  Tillage  of  about  20O  people. 
•  Located  9  miles  from  La  Valle  the  nearest  railroad  station.    Telephone. 

A  railroad  is  being  graded  toward  this  place  from  La  Valle. 
Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  timber,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables can  be  supplied.  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  general 
store,  grocery,  hardware,  2  blacksmith  shops,  a  barber  shop, 
feed  and  planing  mill,  lumber  yard,  1  physician,  and  a  hotel. 

The  soil  in  this  locality  is  excellent,  stock  raising  is  the  lead- 
ing occupation  of  the  farmers.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  also  com- 
ing to  the  front. 


LOGANVILLE. 

Loganville,  Sauk  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  village.  Population  about  800:  Is 
located  8  miles  from  Ablemans,  the  nearest  railroad  station.    Telephone. 

Inducements  would  be  offered  for  small  factory;  fruit,  vege- 
tables, clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  canning 
factory  or  brick  yard  is  best  suited  for  the 'place.  Help  can  be 
secured.  The  village  has  2  dry  goods  stores,  a  hardware,  groc- 
eries, 3  hotels,  a  physician,  meat  market,  barber  shop,  farm  ma- 
chinery dealers,  undertaker,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop.  A 
railroad  is  being  built  in  the  direction  of  this  village. 

Some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  state  are  in  this  local- 
ity. Some  of  it  is  rough  but  all  suitable  for  general  farming. 
The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam. 

MERRIMAC. 

Merrimac,  Sauk  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village.  Population,  888;  located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  156  miles  from  Chicago,  106  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and 
26  miles  from  Madison.  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telephon* 
and  telegraph.    American  £}xpress. 

Coal  is  shipped  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  wood  is  pro- 
cured in  this  locality.  Fruit,  vegetables,  white  brick  clay,  sand, 
stone,  and  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  canning  factory,  wagon 
shop  or  brick  yard  is  best  suited  for  the  place.    The  village  is 
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already  supplied  with  2  groceries,  3  general  stores,  a  hardware, 
2  blacksmith  shops,  a  creamery,  hotel,  2  boarding  hoTiseg,  a 
graded  school  and  2  physiciana 

This  village  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  some 
of  the  land  is  very  sandy.  But  the  soil  away  from  the  river  is 
a  very  fertile,  sandy  loam. 

NORTH   FREEDOM. 

North  Freedom,  Sauk  Co.,  \b  an  incorporated  village  of  578  Inliabitants:  is  lo- 
cated on  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  Ry.,  173  miles  from  Chicago,  126  miles  from  Milwaulcee 
.  and  43  miles  from  Madison.    Good  freight  and  passenger  facilities.    Telegraph 
and  telephone.    American  Eicprcss. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  procured  in  the  locality  and  coal*  is  shipped 
from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vege- 
tables, clay,  iron,  sand,  stone,  timber  and  mineral  paint  can  be 
suppplied.  A  paint  factory,  brick  yard,  farm  tool  factory, 
wooden  ware  establishment  or  a  canning  factory  is  best  suited 
for  this  place.  Any  amount  of  labor  can  be  secured  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  surrounding  country.  This  jilace  is  already  sup- 
plied with  a  bank,  drug  store,  3  groceries,  2  hardwares,  2  dry 
goods  stores,  a  restaurant,  furniture  store,  clothing  store,  millin- 
ery, wall  paper  and  paint  shop,  confectionery,  meat  market,  farm 
implement  establishment,  3  hotels,  2  boarding  houses,  3  physi- 
cians, a  public  school  employing  4  teachers,  fine  dwellings, 
streets,  shad;e  trees,  churches,  stone  quarries,  and  a  newspaper. 

There  is  some  sandy  land  in  this  locality  and  a  very  little  low 
land  but  most  of  it  is  level,  free  from  stone  and  is  excellent  for 
general  farming  purposes. 

.      PRAIRIE  DU   SAC. 

Prairie  dn  Sac,  Sauk  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  Tillage.  Population,  071:  is  lo- 
cated on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  l&l  miles  from  Chicago,  155  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee and  S3  miles  from  Madison.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Fairly  good 
freight  and  passenger  accommodations,  U.  S.  Ehspress. 

This  place  would  offer  a  free  site  and  other  inducements  for  a 
canning  factory,  cement  block  factory  or  a  wood  working  estab- 
lishment. Help  can  be  procured.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  clay,  sand,  stone,  peat  and  timber  can  be  supplied.  The 
village  IS  supplied  with  a  bank,  drug  store,  4  groceries,  5  hard- 
wares, 4  general  stores,  2  jewelry  stores,  3  blacksmith  shops,  2 
farm  implement  dealers,  a  meat  market,  feed  mill,  millinery  estab- 
lishment, candy  and  fruit  store,  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  a  high 
school,  2  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

Most  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 
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REEDSBURG. 

Reeasburg,  Sauk  Co..  is  a  city  of  2,615  population;  Is  located  on  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.,  190  miles  from  Chicago,  143  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and  flO  miles  from 
Madison.  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telephone  and  telegraph. 
American  Eizpress. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  3  banks,  2  drug  stores,  4  groceries,  3 
hardwares,  1  department  store,  3  general  stores,  a  laundry,  2  har- 
ness shops,  jewelry  stores,  woolen  mills,  furniture  factory,  planing 
and  feed  mill,  brewery,  canning  factory,  creamery,  flour  mill, 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  newspapers,  machine  shops,  sash 
and  door  factory,  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  6  physicians,  7  law- 
yers, a  public  school  employing  16  teachers,  an  armory,  opera 
house,  6  churches,  good  sewage  system,  etc. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  land,  suitable  for  farming,  is  im- 
proved. About  one-fourth  of  the  land  has  a  sandy  soil  and  one- 
eighth  is  rough. 

SPRING    GREEN. 

Spring  Green,  Sauk  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village.  Population,  770.  Located 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  168  miles  from  Chicago,  119  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  37  miles  from  Madison.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Fairly  good  freight  and 
passenger  accommodations.    United  States  £)xpress. 

Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  peat,  stone 
and  timber  can  be  supplied.  A  canning  factory  is  best  suited  for 
the  place.  About  eighty  laborers  can  be  procured.  The  village 
is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  2  groceries,  2  drug 
stores,  2  hardwares,  5  general  stores,  2  barber  shops,  farm  imple- 
ment dealers,  parafline  factory,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  2 
shoe  stores,  a  photograph  gallery,  jewelry  store,  newspaper,  har- 
ness shops,  livery  stables,  3  churches,  2  dentists,  3  physicians,  1 
lawyer,  cigar  factory,  2  hotles,  cement  walks,  shade  trees,  opera 
house,  library,  etc. 

About  one-half  the  soil  here  is  very  sandy,  the  remainder  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  excellent  for  farming  purposes. 


SAWYER  COUNTY. 

Sawyer  county  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  tne 
state.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  1,342  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  only  5.044,  a  gain  of  1,451  over  the  census  of  1900.  One- 
fifth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  consisting  mainly 
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of  Norwegians,  Canadians  and  Swedes,  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  agriculture.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  858,880  acres, 
the  present  farm  area  is  but  22,932  acres,  or  less  than  3%  of 
the  county.  There  were  only  11  farms  in  the  entire  county 
in  1890.  The  topography  of  the  western  and  northwestern 
parts  is  rolling  and  hilly,  being  characteristic  of  morainal  de- 
posits. The  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  the  county 
have  a  much  less  rugged  surface.  Lakes  and  streams  are 
abundant  throughout  the  county  furnishing  an  excellent 
drainage.  The  soils  are  largely  light'  clayey  loams.  This  soil 
is  generally  more  stony  than  the  other  soils  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Over  large  portions  however,  where  the 
lands  are  sloping,  boulders  are  almost  enirely  absent.  In 
most  cases  the  amount  of  stones  is  not  enough  to  interfere 
permanently  with  cultivation.  The  forest  growth  of  this 
soil  was  originally  very  dense,  consisting  principally  of  birch, 
basswood,  hemlock  and  white  pine.  The  pine  has  been 
nearly  all  cleared  away,  but  much  hardwood  still  remains. 
This  soil  is  in  general  coarser  and  more  porous  than  the 
loamy  clays  of  the  northern  counties  but'  is  better  suited  to 
corn  and  potatoes.  It  can  also  maintain  an  excellent  dairy 
industry.  By  a  clover  rotation  with  small  grains  and  other 
crops  and  by  a  wise  selection  of  farm  crops  in  connection  with  a 
dairy  and  stock  industry,  a  steady  income  to  the  community 
is  assured.  Areas  of  sand  of  considerable  extent  occur  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  parts.  Irregular  areas  of  humus 
soil,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat',  are  found  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  county.  The  principal  products  of  the 
county  during  1905  were  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  There  is  one 
cheese  factory  in  the  county.  The  price  of  unimproved  cut 
over  land  ranges  from  $5.  to  $10.  per  acre.  The  price  for  im- 
proved farm  land  ranges  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  Hay- 
ward  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of  the  local  politi- 
cal divisions  in  1905  was  as  follows : 
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HAYWARD. 


Hayward,  Sawyer  Co.,  Is  an  unincorporated  city  of  about  2.000  Inhabitants;  is 
located  on  the  S.  and  B.  and  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  A  O.  railroads,  108  miles  from 
Kau  Claire,  75  miles  from  Bayfield  and  125  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Four  passenger 
trains  dally.  Good  facilities  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    American  Express. 

A  j?ood  opportunity  is  offered  here  for  a  brick  yard  or  wood 
working  establishment  of  any  kind.  Surh  raw  materials  as 
clay,  sand,  stone,  vegetables  and  timber  can  be  supplied.  Plenty 
of  help  can  be  engaged.  A  magnificent  water  power  can  be  de- 
veloped here.  An  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  can  be  procured 
in  the  immediate  locality.  Hayward  is  already  supplied  with  an 
electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  6  groceries,  3  hard- 
wares, 6  general  stores,  a  laundry,  match  factory,  newspaper,  lum- 
ber manufacturing  company,  flouring  mills,  hotels,  a  public  school 
system  employing  22  teachers,  3  attorneys  at  law,  3  physicians, 
paved  streets,  brick  walks,  shade  trees,  parks  and  an  artificial 
lake.     It  is  somewhat  of  a  summer  resort. 

The  soil  in  this  locality  is  very  productive.  Only  about 
one  tenth  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  is  as  yet  improved. 


SHAWANO  COUNTY. 


Shawano  county  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state.  The  area  is  1,135  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1905  was  31,037,  a  gain  of  3,562  over  the  census  of  1900. 
There  are  in  the  county  6,850  persons  of  foreign  birth,  of 
whom  4,386  are  Germans.  Poles  are  second  in  number.  The 
total  area  occupied  by  farms  in  1905  was  353,541  acres,  of 
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which  only  83,172  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  these 
farms  in  1905,  including  improvements,  was  $10,501,586,  as 
comapred  with  $3,706,060,  showing  a  gain  of  $6,795,526  or 
over  187%  in  15  years.  This  county  still  possesses  large  un- 
settled tracts,  offering  excellent  opportunities  to  the  homo- 
seeker.  The  present'  farm  acreage  is  but  48%  of  the  area  of 
the  county.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  more  or  less  rolling 
and  is  covered  with  a  veritable  thickness  of  glacial  drift 
forming  hills  and  ridges.  Throughout  nearly  the  entire 
county  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  varieties.  It  is 
a  comparatively  heavy  soil  to  work,  has  a  large  capacity  for 
holding  water,  and  will  not  leach  as  badly  as  prairie  loam  or 
sandy  soils.  There  are  parts  of  the  county  where  the  soil 
is  very  stony.  In  all  parts  of  the  county  where  farms  have 
been  cleared  on  this  soil,  it  has  yielded  good  crops  of  grain, 
grasses  and  corn.  It  is,  however,  too  coarse  grained  to  pro- 
duce the  strongest  grass  or  wheat,  but  will  maintain 
a  profitable  dairy  and  stock  industry.  While  not  so  good  a 
potato  soil  as  the  sandy  loam,  it  nevertheless  i2iv'?s  good  re- 
turns in  this  line  of  farming.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  along  the  Wolf  river  occur  considerable  areas  of  sandy 
loams.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils  are  found  along  many 
of  the  stream  channels.  The  chief  products  of  the  county 
and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  were  as 
follows; : 


AcroaRe 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Whoat    I  12,777 

Onts     I  15,056 

1  Jarloy    I  746 

liyo    I  2,497 

Corn    I  3.48S 

Hay    20, 795 

r  o  t  a  t  oos     I  1 ,  61 3 

I 


8,921 
32,754 
7.199 
4,439 
6.324 
36,2(^7 
4.446 


That  tho  dairy  possibilities  of  this  county  are  being  realized 
is  shown  by  the  great  strides  in  this  industry.  In  1905  there 
were  52  cheese  factories,  9  creameries  and  2  skimming  sta- 
tions in  the  county.  There  is  still  considerable  hardwood, 
but  the  pine  has  nearly  all  been  cut.  The  price  of  cut  over 
and  unimproved  lands  which  can  be  made  tillable  ranges  from 
$5  to  $30  per  acre.  Improved  land  ranges  in  price  from  $30 
to  as  liigli  i\s  $100  per  acre.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 
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northern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  th-e  Menomonie 
Indian  Reservation.  Shawano  is  the  county  seat".  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  in  1905  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


SHAWANO  COUNTY. 


Towns,  Citikb  and 
Villages. 


Alraon  

Angelica   

Anln-n    

Anlwn,    vlllnjjc   

nplle  IMnliii'   

DIriinmwood    

BIruninwood,  vlllngo.. 

EInnd,   viHage   

Fali-bauks   

Tigcrton,  vlllnge  

Ooriuanla  

Grant     

Green  Valley  

Hartland    

Herman    

Rtorkbrldge  Ind.   ICcs. 
Ilutchlns    

Mnttoon,  village 

r.essor    

Maple  Grove  

Menominee  Ind.  lies  ... 

Morris    

Navarlno    

Pella   

Richmond    

Shawano,   cKy: 

ward  1 

word  2 

ward  3 

Total,   clly,   2,446 

Seneca  

Washington    

Cecil,  village  

Wankecbon    

Wescott    

Wittenberg  

Wittenberg,   village... 

Total    


a 
fa 


AooBBOATB  Popu- 
lation. 


1?3 

1 
SoO 

2M 

739 

128 

SiiS 

7G 

108 

ISS 

575 

145 

36IJ 

148 

329 

82 

187 

180 

518 

140 

3.^9 

67 

207 

225 

604 

212 

633 

274 

765 

224 

662 

74 

228 

119 

326 

169 

5.'^9 

22) 

715 

2S4 

921 

402 

798 

155 

418 

88 

•  254 

277 

531 

165 

473 

219 

478 

139 

343 

190 

408 

108 

Slf) 

210 

637 

73 

160 

183 

t*7 

79 

225 

245 

6<18 

186 

505 

310 
639 
302 
160 
572 
391 
372 
152 
432 
345 
177 
576 
496 
701 
601 
203 
281 
396 
687 
S45 
663 
326 
204 
462 
427 

506 
285 
424 


-I- 


276 

504 
16G 
476 
209 
564 
504 


5 
fi 


Color. 


ceo 

1,3'JS 
«H0 
353 

1,147 
760 
701 
3:9 

i,or.o 

734 

384 
1,180 
1.129 
1.466 
l,2«a  » 

431 

607 

935 
1,302 
1,766 
1,461 

744 

458 

993 

900 

986 
628 
832 


OB 

ta 

CD 
Q 

SS 

a 

CO 

TD 

M* 

»^ 

H 

5S5 
1,141 

326 
1.033 

431 
1.232 
1.009 


660 

l.sys 

090 

353 
1.147 

739 

701 

339 
1,030 

734 

383 
1.180 
1,129 
1.466 
1.233 
1 

601 

J'35 
1.3(12  ' 
1,7G6    , 

119  |, 

744  1. 

4oS  J 

983 

900 

981 

617 
820 


585 
1.141 

?2fi 
1.033 

42S  ;    6 
l.n:n  I.... 

807       2 


134L' 


5 

8 
I  12 


•1. 


I.... 

'r'9 
nio 


113 

'nj 

123 
90 
27 
107 
143 
78 
203 
135 
66 
156 
211 
22)2 
207 
81 
91 
254 
196 
226 


181 

74 

186 

154 

195 
146 
155 


102 
222 

67 
lot 

68 
202 
2\Jb 


I    5,931  I  16,462  |  14.575  |  31,037  |  28.860  |  20  ;2157|    166  1  5,307 


ANIWA. 


Aniwa,  Shawano  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village.  Population  353.  Ix)catcd  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  197  miles  from  Milwaukee.  119  miles  from  Manitowoc,  ;ind 
82  miles  from  Marshfleld.  Four  passenger  trains  dally.  Facilities  for  receipt  and 
shipment  of  freight  good.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

Wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful  in  this  l(K»ality.  Such  raw  mate- 
rials as  vegetables,  sand,  brick,  clay  an  andal-undance  of  timber 
can  be  supplied  and  help  secured.     Any  woodworking  factory 
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is  best  suited  for  the  place.  The  village  is  supplied  with.  3 
groceries,  2  hardwares,  3  general  stores,  a  shingle  and  lath 
mill,  2  saw  mills,  a  meat  market,  3  hotels,  a  boarding  house, 
a  creamery,  1  physician,  public  hall,  etc.  There  is  a  vacant 
factory  building  here  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

About  one  half  of  the  land  in  this  locality  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes  is  improved.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  com- 
paratively free  from  stone,  sand  and  swamps. 

BIRNAMWOOD. 

Blnmmwood,  Shawano  Co.,  is  an  incorporated  village.  Population  701.  Located 
on  tlie  C.  &  N.  W.  Ky.,  276  miles  from  Chicago,  191  miles  from  Mllwaulcee,  and 
t%  miles  from  Marshtield.  Good  freight  and  passengier  facilities.  Telephone  and 
telegraph.    American  expresH. 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  in  this  locality.  Such  raw 
materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  timber  and  vegetables  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  h-elp  secured.  Any  kind  of  woodworking  industry  is 
best  suited  for  the  place.  This  village  is  supplied  with  3  gener- 
al stores,  a  bank,  drug  store,  hardwares,  a  saw  and  shingle  mill, 
brick  yard,  3  physicians,  a  law^^er,  a  public  school  employing  10 
teachers,  and    hotels  and  a  newspaper. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  land  in  this  locality  suitable  for 
farming  purposes  is  improved.  In  this  section  of  the  state 
there  is  some  stony,  some  marshy,  some  rough  and  a  little 
sandy  land.  But  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  general  farming 
purposes. 

BONDUEL. 

Bonduel,  Shawano  Co.,  is  an  nnincorporated  village  of  about  350  inhlbltantR. 
Located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Fairly  good  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    American  Express. 

Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  and  granite 
can  be  supplied  and  plenty  of  help  engaged.  A  brick  yard 
is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  good  supply  of  w^ater  is  to  be 
had.  The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  3  general  stores, 
2  hardwares,  a  physician,  lawyer,  graded  school,  2  hotels  and 
a  boarding  house. 

The  land  here  is  rolling,  but  all  tillable  and  the  soil  is 
first  class. 
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CECIL. 

Cocll,  Shawano  ('(».,  Is  an  lucorporated  vlllape.  Population  326.  Located  on 
the  C  6c  N.  W.  K.V..  8  miles  froui  Shawano,  54  mllcg  from  Oconto,  179  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  264  miles  from  Chicago.  Four  paHsenger  trains  dally. 
Fairly  good  fncilltieM  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone.   American  expiess. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  can  be  secured  for 
factoiy  work.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  and  tim- 
ber can  be  supplied.  This  is  a  good  location  for  another  dry 
goods  store.  The  village  is  supplied  wth  a  bank,  a  grocery^ 
2  hardwares,  1  dry  goods  store,  a  hotel,  meat  market,  restaur- 
ant, 3  blacksmith  shops,  a  saw  mill,  tailor  shop,  harness  shop, 
a  bicycle  shop,  church,  a  physician,  2  boarding  houses,  a 
graded  school  and  public  buildings.  This  place  is  a  summer 
resort  town,  being  located  on  a  chain  of  very  beautiful  lakes. 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  fertile,  level  and  free  from  stone. 

BLAND. 

Kland,  Shawaiio  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  villngie  of  339  inhabitants.  Located  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  l{y.,  1S7  miles  from  Milwaukee,  109  miles  from  Manitowoc,  and 
72  miles  from  MarRhfleld.  I'^acilltlea  for  receipt  and  shipment  of  freight  good. 
Twelve  passenger  trains  daily.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

An  almost  unlimited  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained 
in  this  locality.  Vegetables,  clay  for  brick,  building  stone 
and  timber  can  be  supplied.  Some  wood  working  industry, 
a  flouring  mill  or  general  store  is  best  suited  for  the.  place. 
This  village  is  already  supplied  wth  a  drug  store,  2  general 
stores,  2  blacksmith  shops,  3  hotels,  1  ph3'^sician,  a  graded 
school,  and  a  public  park.     A  first  class  hotel  is  desired. 

The  soil  in  this  locality  is  a  clayey  loam  and  well  suited  for 
farming.  About  one  tenth  the  land  is  improved.  Some  of 
this  land  is  hilly,  some  stony,  and  some  marshy. 

SHAWANO. 

Shawano,  county  seat  of  Shawano  county,  is  a  city  of  2,446  inhabitants.  Lo 
eated  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  liy.  171  miles  from  Milwaukee.  104  miles  from  Marsh- 
fleld,  and  70  miles  from  Wansau.  Good  shipping  facilities.  Four  pas«)enger 
trains  dally.    Telephone  and  telegraph,    iimerlean  i'^xpress. 

This  is  a  summer  resort  town  located  near  Shawano  lake 
which  is  six  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  fish.  A  splendid  800  horse  water 
power  can  be  developed  here.  \"egeables,  clay,  sand,  stone  and 
timber  can  be  supplied.  Help  could  be  secured  for  any  factory  the 
town  would  support.     A  woodenware  factory,  cold  storage,  lime 
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kiln,  and  boat  factory  are  best  suited  for  the  place.  An  idle  fac- 
tory building  can  be  purchased  here  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Shawano  is  supplied  with  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  7  groceries,  3 
hardwares,  6  general  stores,  a  laundry,  3  bakeries,  3  meat  markets, 
news  stand,  2  livery  stables,  3  blacksmith  shops,  3  newspapers, 
churches,  business  college,  brewery,  pulp  mill,  paper  and  sulphite 
mill,  a  grist  mill,  3  elevators,  saw  mill,  2  hotels,  five  boarding 
houses,  5  physicians,  12  lawyers,  a  high  school  employing  12 
teachers,  a  public  park,  shade  trees,  good  streets  and  walks. 
All  the  land  surrounding  this  place  is  suitable  for  farming, 
and  but  little  more  than  one  third  of  it  is  as  y€t  improved. 
Some  of  the  land  is  stony,  some  marshy,  and  a  small  portion 
is  sandy. 

TIGERTON. 

TIgerton,  Shawano  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village.  Population  734.  Locateil 
on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  175  miles  from  Milwaukee.  260  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
75  miles  from  Marshfleld.  Has  good  freight  and  passenger  aceommodatfons. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    American  Express. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  here.  Plenty  of  wood 
for  fuel  can  be  had  in  this  locality.  This  vicinity  can  supply  vege- 
tables, and  an  abundance  of  timber.  Any  kind  of  woodworking 
industry  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  Three  hundred  laborers  can 
be  engaged.  It  is  also  supplied  with  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  3  gen- 
eral stores,  2  hardwares,  a  barber  shop,  wagon  shops,  a  jewelry 
store,  a  cigar  factory,  millinery  shop,  livery,  creamery,  harness 
shop,  newspaper,  2  physicians,  2  lawyers,  a  graded  school,  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.     A  first  class  hotel  is  desired. 

But  litde  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  is  improved. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam.  Dairying  is  fast  becoming  a  lead- 
ing industry  among  the  farmers. 

WITTENBERG. 

"Wittenberg.  Shawano  Co..  is  an  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of 
1.009.  Located  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  1.6  miles  from  Milwaukee,  105  miles  from 
Manitowoc  and  OS  miles  from  Marslitiold.  (iood  freight  nnd  passenger  facilities. 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    American  express. 

Any  kind  of  woodworking  establishment  is  best  suited  for 
the  town.  The  village  can  be  furnished  with  such  raw  materials 
as  vegetables  and  timber.  About  80  laborers  can  be  procured. 
The  village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug 
store,  3  groceries,  3  general  stores,  2  hardwares,  2  shoe  stores,  2 
harness  shops,  2  barber  shops,  3  blacksmith  shops,  3  saw  mills,  4 
physicians,  1  attorney  at  law,  a  public  school  system  employing  7 
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teachers,  a  Lutheran  Academy,  a  government  Indian  school,  3 
hotels,  a  boarding  house  and  a  newspaper. 

The  surrounding  country  is  well  supplied  with  trout 
streams.  It  is  well  adapted  for  general  farming  and  only 
about  three  fifths  of  the  land  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  im- 
proved.   There  is  but  little  stony  or  swampy  land  here. 


SHEBOYGAN  COUiNTY. 

Sheboygan  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  an  area  of  510  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1905  was  52,070,  a  gain  of  1,725  over  1900. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  this  number,  Germans  are  largely  in  the  majority,  Sheboy- 
gan county  ranking  second  in  the  proportion  of  its  German 
population.  Being  an  old  county,  all  the  land  adapted  to 
cultivation  has  b^en  occupied  many  years.  The  total  value 
of  the  farms  including  improvements  in  1905  was  $19,468,024. 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  valuation  in  1890.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  county  is  broken  and  hilly  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  portions.  The  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  has  a 
less  broken  surface,  being  a  part  of  the  former  extension  of 
the  lake  bed.  The  county  possesses  most  excellent  soils,  well 
adapted  to  all  forms  of  agricultural  interests.  The  soils  cover- 
ing the  western  half  of  the  county  are  light  and  heavy  clayey 
loams  of  great  fertility.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  state.  The  eastern  half  of  the  county  is  a  very 
heavy  clayey  loam  derived  from  the  red  lacustrine  clays.  A 
small  strip  adjacent  to  the  lake  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  sandy  soil.  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county  the  soils  are  rich  prairie  loams,  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  large  area  of  such  soils  in  "Washington  county.  The 
leading  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905 
were  as  follows : 

"I  '  I      " 

I  Acreaf'e  I  Acreaee 

I  In  1890.  I  In  1905. 

I  I 

I I 

OntM   ".". ". '  '        27. SS^  I  37.144 

Rnrley  I  24.312  I  P6.48-? 

Rye    '  7.8n3  I  5.100 

Corn  I  9.P36  I  16  20.^ 

Hay   I  41,004  I  39,722 
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While  Sheboygan  is  one  of  the  small  counties  of  the  state, 
yet  it  ranks  fifth  in  barley  production  and  third  in  the  num- 
ber of  cheese  factories,  of  which  there  are  115.  In  the  amounr 
and  quality  of  cheese  product  this  county  has  few  superior  iu 
the  northwest. 

The  small  percentage  of  unimproved  land  consists  of  worth- 
less tracts  or  of  small  wooded  lots  owned  in  connection  with 
improved  lands.  Improved  lands  range  in  value  from  $75.(>0 
to  $100.00  per  acre.  Sheboygan  is  the  county  seat.  The  fal- 
lowing table  shows  the  population  statistics  of  the  political  di- 
visions of  the  county  in  1905. 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 
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ADBLL. 

Adell,  SheboygRD  Co.  Population,  30O.  18  miles  from  Sheboygan,  9  miles  from 
I'lymouth,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  By.  Telephone  system. 
Fair  freight  and  passenger  service.  Western  Union  telegraph.  United  States 
Express. 

Clay,  saud,  stone  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  surrounding  country  can  be  i-eadily  drawn  upon  for 
a  labor  supply.     A  malting  plant  is  especially  desired  here. 

Adell  is  dependent  at  the  present  time  entirely  upon  the  sur- 
rounding coointry  it  being  the  market  for  approximately  $350,- 
000  worth  of  farm  products  annually  A  thriving  business  is 
carried  on  with  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  no  bank 
nor  drug  store.  There  are  3  grain  elevators.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  very  rich  agricultural  district  of  which 
95%  is  under  cultivation. 

\ 
i 

CEDAIl  GROVE. 

Cedar  CJrove,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  411.  14  miles  from  Sheboygan,  3S 
miles  from  Mllwaultee.  (;.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  No  electric  railway  at  the  present 
time  but  one  is  promised  to  be  constructed  within  a  year  or  two.  Telephone  sys- 
tem.   Western  Union  telegraph.    American  Express. 

Cedar  Grove  is  an  incorporated  village  in  the  southeastern 
paii;  of  Sheboygan  County,  one  mile  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Clay,  send,  peat  and  timber  are  furnished  in  large  quantities. 
A  canning  factory  is  desired.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  raised, 
in  large  quantities  in  the  surrounding  country  There  is  ]«.;- 
cated  at  this  place  a  steel  range  factory  and  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline  engines.  There  are  2  physicians  but 
no  lawyer.  There  are  3  hotels  at  this  place  but  a  new  hotel  is 
greatly  desired. 

ELKHART. 


Ellchart,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  402.  18  miles  from  Sheboygan,  7  miles 
from  Plymouth,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.  &,  St.  P.  Ry.  There  Is  at 
present  no  electric  railway  connection  but  a  line  is  promised  for  1907.  Tele- 
phone system  and  electric  light  plant.  W^estern  Union  telegraph.  United  States 
Express. 

An  excellent  quality  of  sand  and  clay  is  found  near  the  city. 
There  is  no  bank  at  this  place.  There  are  2  grain  elevators. 
Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
the  surrounding  country,  a  canning  factory  would  find 
this  a  good  location.  Corn  and  i)eas  are  the  leading  products. 
Elkhart  is  a  rapidly  growing  summer  resort.  There  are  ?»t 
present  8  hotels  furnishing  accommodations  for  several  thous- 
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and  summer  visitors.    Another  hotel  is  needed  here  to  take 
care  of  this  summer  trade. 

GLEN  BEULAH. 

Glen  Beulah,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  450.  21  miles  from  Sheboygan,  6 
miles  from  Plymouth  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  &  N.  W.  By.  No  electric 
lines.  Stage  twice  daily  to  Greenbush.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union 
telegraph.    American  Express. 

The  surrounding  country  can  be  drawn  upon  for  a  labor 
supply.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  the  surrounding  country.  Not  far  from  this  town  there  is  a 
very  extensive  deposit  of  marl  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement.  There  are  located  at  this  place  2  elevators,  a  grist  mill, 
and  the  usual  number  of  grocery  stores  and  repair  shops.  There 
is  no  bank  and  no  drug  store. 

Glen  Beulah  is  situated  near  a  chain  of  small  lakes  whioli 
attfact  each  year  a  large  number  of  summer  visitors.    Elk 
hart  Lake  which  is  a  summer  resort  of  considerable  importance 
is  not  far  distant  from  this  place. 


OOSTBURG. 


Oostburg,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  350.  10  miles  from  Sheboygan  and  43 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  Slieboygan  Is  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  N.  W.  Ry, 
Telephone  system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    American  Express. 


Oostburg  is  an  uninco^rporated  village  in  the  southeasten* 
part  of  Sheboygan  county  about  two  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  surrounding  country  is  a  wealthy  agricultural  district 
producting  large  quantities  of  corn  and  peas  lor  which  there  is  a 
canning  factory.  A  considerable  interest  is  miinifested  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  and  the  loca- 
tion of  such  factory  in  southern  Sheboygan  County  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  farmers.  There  is  no  bank  nor  drug  store 
at  this  place.  There  is  a  small  saw  mill  and  a  flour  mill. 
There  is  1  physician  but  no  lawyer  The  hotel  accomroodation."!? 
at  this  point  are  limited  to  about  40  persons. 

PLYMOUTH. 

TMvmoiith.  Shebovffan  Co.  Ponulatlon,  2,7&4.  l"*  mllos  Shebovgan.  55  miles 
froTn  Mllwankoo.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  T?v.,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Rv.  Electric  railv%-aT 
to  Shobo.vflran.  Tclophone  syRtem.  Western  Union  and  Postal  teleirrnph.  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Express.    Good  freight  and  passpnger  fnclllties. 

There  is  no  water  power  here.  The  furniture  manufactured 
in  this  city,  and  the  live  stock,  grain,  flour  and  other  farm 
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produce  constitute  the  principal  railway  shipments.  Therr 
are  lo<;ated  at  this  city  fumiure  factories,  machine  shops,  flour 
mill,  feed  mill,  and  overall  factory.  There  are  2  banks,  3 
weekly  papers  and  6  churches.  There  are  5  physicians,  2  law- 
yers and  20  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools.  The 
surrounding  country  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  dairy  In- 
dustry. 


RANDOM  LAKE. 

Random  Lake,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  300.  22  miles  from  Sheboygan.  IS 
miles  from  Plymouth,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.,  M.  &.  St.  P.  Ry.  Tele- 
phone system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    United  States  Dxpress. 

The  city  is  located  in  a  wealthy  agricultural  district  where 
practically  all  the  soil  is  under  cultivation.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  furnished  in  large  quantities,  and  a  canning  factory  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  There  are 
no  factories  here  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  bank  and  no 
drug  store,  but  the  usual  number  of  other  stores.  There  is  1 
physician  but  no  lawyer.  A  considerable  number  of  summer 
visitors  are  annually  attracted  to  this  place. 


SHEBOYGAN. 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  34,0S6.  Located  on  Lake  Michi^n  at 
the  month  of  Sheboygan  River,  62  miles  from  Milwaukee.  134  miles  from  Madi- 
son, and  136  miles  from  Chicago.  Oa  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  which  operates  lines  to 
the  north,  west  and  south.  A  steamship  line  operates  boats  daily  from  Sheboy- 
gan to  Chicago  and  intermediate  points.  EJlectric  railway  to  Plymouth.  Elec- 
tric street  railway.  Water- works.  Two  telephone  systems.  Gas  and  electric 
light  plants.  Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph.  American  and  United 
States  Express. 

The  City  of  Sheboygan  occupies  one  of  the  most  advantage 
ous  locations  among  Wisconsin  cities.  Its  transportation  fa- 
cilities both  by  rail  and  water,  its  proximity  to  the  hardwood 
forests  and  iron  mines,  together  with  its  cheap  fuel  obtained 
by  lake  route  from  the  east,  early  marked  Sheboygan  for  a 
manufacturing  center  of  importance.  The  considerable  io 
crease  in  manufacturing  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  re- 
sulting growth  of  population  shows  the  realization  of  these  a1- 
vantages. 

In  1905  there  were  in  this  city  98  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $12,165,128,  employ- 
ing 6,034  wage-earners,  paying  $2,165,128  in  wages  ^nd  having 
a  product  for  that  year  amounting  to  $10,086,648.    From  1900 
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to  1905,  the  number  of  factories  increased  22.5  per  cent; 
capital  increased  68.1  per  cent;  the  number  of  wage-earner.s 
increased  20.9  per  cent;  wages  paid  increased  39.5  per  cent, 
and  the  product  increased  46  per  cent,  a  record  of  growtli 
unequelled  by  any  other  city  of  its  class.  While  Kaeine  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  itd 
population,  occupying  first  place  in  capitalization,  total  annual 
wages  and  total  product,  but  in  all  of  which  fields  Sheboygan 
is  growing  faster  than  Racine,  Sheboygan  has  taken  first  rank 
in  the  proportion  of  population  which  is  engaged  in  factor^'' 
labor.  In  Eacine  20.1  per  cent  of  the  popultion  arc  factor^' 
wage-earners  while  in  Sheboygan  this  proportion  is  25.1  per 
cent. 

Sheboygan  is  known  principally  as  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  over  56  per  cent  of  its  total  number  of 
wage-earners  being  enp:aged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 
While  Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  exceed  Sheboygan  in  tha 
production  of  all  kinds  of  furniture,  Sheboygan  ranks  first  in 
the  manufacture  of  chairs.  Other  important  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  refrigerators,  veneer,  boots  and  shoos, 
leather,  gloves,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  musical 
instruments,  toys,  knit  goods,  liquors,  brick,  mineral  and  so^.r. 
waters  and  the  manufacture  and  wholesale  distribution  of  cheese. 

Sand,  clay,  stone  and  timber  can  be  had  in  abimdance  near  the 
city.  •  The  surrounding  country  can  be  drawn  upon,  for  a  large 
increase  in  labor.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factx>ry  buildings 
in  the  city. 

Sheboygan  has  4  banks,  3  daily  papers,  4  weekly  and  2  semi- 
weekly  papers,  nineteen  churches,  first  class  hotels,  summer 
hotels,  2  parks  and  excellent  educational  facilities.  The  city 
has  many  advantages  as  a  summer  resort. 

SHEBOYGAN  PALLS. 

Rhohoyg-an  Fnlls.  Shpboyenn  Co.  Poptilnflon.  l.soo.  Sltnntod  on  th(>  Rheboy- 
rnn  Rlvor.  C  ^  N.  W.  Rv,  Elootric  lino  to  ShobovCTn.  rnrs  leavlnff  every 
forty  mlnntPR.  Thorp  Is  n  tolophono  sy«3tom  nnd  oloctrlc  llffht  plant.  Western 
Union  and  Postal  telegraph.    American  Express. 

Sheboygan  Falls  is  located  on  the  Sheboygan  River  at  a 
point  where  a  series  of  rapids  furnish  an  excellent  water 
power  of  35  ft.  head  in  three  dams.  Manufacturers  along 
the  river  are  compelled  to  resort  to  stream  power  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year.  In  this  city  there  are  several  large 
jnanufacturing  plants.    The  largest  woolen  mill  in  the  state 
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is  located  here.  There  are  also  large  furniture  factories,  wagon 
shops,  a  tannery,  lime  kiln  and  a  farm  implement  factory 
Sand,  clay,  stone  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  larf?e  quanti- 
ties. There  are  no  unoccupied  factories  in  the  city  at  tho 
present  time.  There  are  3  banks,  3  hotels,  5  churches  and  a  good 
public  school  system.  There  are  probably  more  cheese  factories 
in  the  region  tributary  to  Sheboygan  Falls  than  any  other  village 
in  the  state.  Cheese,  woolen  goods,  farm  implements,  lime  and 
grain  constitute  the  principal  shipments.  There  are  2  physi- 
cians, 2  lawyers  and  8  teachers. 


WALDO. 

Waldo,  Sheboygan  Co.  Population,  300.  15  miles  from  Sheboygan  and  5  miles 
from  Plymouth.  O.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  No  electric  lines  but  route  for  one  being 
surveyed.  Stages  dally  to  Cascade.  Telephone  connection.  Western  Union  tele- 
ffraph.    United  States  Express. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  at  this  place.  Wood  for  fuel  pur- 
poses is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  surrounding  country. 
Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  are  found  in 
large  quantities  near  the  town.  The  surrounding  country  can 
l)e  drawn  upon  for  a  considerable  labor  supply. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  district 
practically  all  being  under  cultivation.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  furnished  in  large  quantities.  A  canning  or  pickling  fac- 
tory is  especially  desired  at  this  place.  There  is  located  at 
Waldo  1  grain  elevator,  a  lumber  yard,  2  cheese  factories,  and 
a  general  machine  and  wood-working  shop.  There  is  no  bank. 
There  are  2  small  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses.  A  modern 
hotel  is  desired. 


TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Taylor  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The 
area  of  this  county  is  965  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of 
12,481  a  gain  of  1,219  over  1900.  Over  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  nearly  60%  are  Ger- 
mans. In  1905  less  than  108,000  acres  had  been  occupied  for 
farming  purposes,  of  which  only  26,524  acres  are  improved  land. 
The  soil  of  the  county  along  the  northern  and  western  part  is  a 
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day  loam  varying  to  lij?hter  loams  with  a  gently  rolling  surface. 
There  are  several  stretckos  over  which  boulders  are  scattered  but 
not  enough  to  interfere  permanently  with  cultivation.  Very 
/ittle  of  this  soil  has  passed  under  cultivation  but  it  is  well 
?.dapted  to  tko  growth  of  grasses  and  cl>ver.  Stretching  south- 
ward and  covering  the  larger  parfc  of  the  county  the  loam  be- 
comes lighter  and  the  surface  is  characterized  by  belts  of  ridges 
and  billowy  hills  with  basin-like  dep revisions,  swamps  and  small 
lakes.  This  area  is  generally  stony  but  in  some  places  boulders 
are  entirely  absent.  Being  rather  coarse  and  porous  this  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain,  com  and  potatoes,  but 
nevertheless  maintains  with  ease  a  dairy  and  stock  industry. 
Gardon  truck  and  small  fruits  can  be  grown  with  success.  The 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  a  loamy  clay  with  a 
gently  rolling  and  well  drained  surface.  In  only  rare  instances 
are  the  slopes  too  steep  for  cultivation.  This  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  durable  and  gives  promise  of  being  equal  to  the  best 
agricultural  portions  of  the  northwest.  All  crops  do  well.  The 
whole  county  offers  uniformly  excellent  agriculture  soil,  well 
adapted  to  dairying  and  stock  raising  and  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  this  has  alraady  become  the  chief  source  of  farm 
income.  Yet  of  the  965  square  miles  of  area,  scarcely  one-sixth 
has  been  put  to  agricultural  purposes.  Taylor  county  is  in  the 
hardwood  belt,  having  heavy  growths  of  birch,  basswood,  elm, 
maple  and  oak,  with  spruce,  cedar  and  tamarack  in  the  swamps. 
The  principal  crops  and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  are  as 
follows : 


Acronpe 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
ill  190!. 


14 

3.0 

^9 

3.625 

9 

511 

96 

409 

6,684 

12,169 

\\  Heat  I 

Oj;t«  I 

Hurley    I 

K.ve     I 

Ilav    I 


Thcic  are  5  cheese  factories  and  7  crcameri?:s  in  th?  county.  Tho 
price  of  cut-over  lands  vary  from  $S  to  $12.50  per  acre;  where 
it  has  boon  improved,  tl:-.^  prices  ran<,^o  from  $25  to  $60  per  acre. 
The  county  seat  is  ^Icdford.  The  population  of  the  local  divi- 
si(uis  in  1905  was  as  follows: 
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Is 
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i 
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63 
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1 
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a 
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Aurora......... 
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141 
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m 
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""ino 
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75 
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58 
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65 
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6 

"z 

20 
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1 
4 
2 

■  3 

28 

Uammel. 

59 

Uolway 

57 

Little  Black  

294 

Manlehurst 

31 

Mckinley 

41 

Medford 

Med  ford,  city: 
ward  1 

200 

ward  2 

ward  S 
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2 

■'  3* 

1 
11 

"53" 

ToUl.city 1,923 

Moliler...! 

Kib  Like 

352 

36 
157 
241 

49 
221 

2,5J8 

89 
400 
600 
ir.9 
598 

"o'toT 

61 
384 
522 
116 
403 

5^7^ 

24 
1-24 

Bib  Lake,  village 

Rooeeveit.. ................. 

255 
40 

"WeAtboro  

301 

Tot«l 

2,307 

MEDFORD. 

Medford,  Taylor  Co..  Is  a  city  of  1,983,  Inhabitants;  is  located  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin Central  Ry.,  310  miles  from  Chicago,  290  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  25  miles 
from  Marshfleld.  Has  four  passenger  trains  daily.  Good  facilities  for  receipt 
and  shipment  of  freight.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    National  Ex]>res8. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  10  groceries 
and  confectioners,  3  hardwares,  4  general  stores,  a  laundry,  3 
shoe  stores,  machine  and  wagon  shops,  a  brewery,  electric  light 
plant,  lumber  mill,  a  building  supply  company,  a  basket  factor}% 

4  printing  offices,  a  tannery,  7  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  4  physi- 

5  attorneys  at  law,  a  high  school  employing  18  teachers,  maca- 
damized streets,  cement  walks,  shade  trees,  2  public  parks,  etc. 
Coal  is  shipped  from  IVClwaukee  and  Chicago  and  wood 
is  procured  from  the  immediate  locality.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  small  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone 
can  be  supplied,  and  plenty  of  help  secured.,  Any  kind  of  wood 
working  establishment,  a  canning  factory,  brick  yard  and  a 
flouring  mill  are  best  suited  for  the  place. 

The  surrounding  country  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  a  dairy 
count^}^  The  soil  is  a  first  class  clayey  loam,  comparatively  free 
from  stone,  marshes  and  sandy  spots.  As  yet  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes  is  improved. 
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RIB  liAKE. 

Rib  Lake,  Taylor  Co.,  is  an  Incorporated  Tillage.  Population,  1,123.  Located 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  15  miles  from  Medford,  831  miles  from  Chicago, 
235  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  40  miles  from  Marshfield.  Good  freight  and  pas- 
senger facilities.    Telegraph  and  telephone.    National  Express. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  bank,  electric  light  p^ant, 
drug  store,  6  groceries,  a  hardware,  2  saw  mills,  3  dry- 
goods  stores,  a  tannery,  furniture  store,  bakery,  3  hotels,  2  board- 
ing houses,  a  graded  school,  public  library,  park,  3  physicians, 
and  1  lawyer.  Wood  for  fuel  is  procured  in  the  immediate  locali- 
ty. Such  raw  materials  as  vegetables,  brick  and  tile  clay,  build- 
ing stone,  sand,  henilock  and  birch  timber  can  be  supplied. 
Plenty  of  help  is  to  be  had.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  canning 
factory,  brick  yard,  box  or  veneer  factory,  liMindry,  and  wagon 
and  h  jb  factorJ^  The  village  is  located  on  a  beautiful  lake  well 
supplied  with  fresh-water  fish. 

The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  clayey  loam  and  ex- 
cellent for  general  farming  purposes.     The  land  is  mostly  level. 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

Trempealeau  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  It  has  an  area  of  734  square  miles. 
In  1905  the  county  had  a  population  of  23,857  which  was  a  gain 
of  734  over  1900.  About  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  of  for- 
eign birth,  Norwegians  being  greatly  in  the  majority.  In  1890 
the  total  farm  area  was  397,850  acres,  of  which  204,733  acres 
were  improved.  In  1905  the  total  farm  area  was  427,708  acres, 
of  which  only  242,082  acres  were  improved,  showing  an  im- 
proved acreage  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  county. 
The  valuation  of  these  farms  including  improvements  has  g^rown 
rapidly,  increasing  from  $4,081,840  in  1890  to  $11,309,234  in 
1905.  The  topography  of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  county 
is  a  succession  of  high  hills,  ridges  and  valleys  such  as  char- 
acterize that  section  of  the  state.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  within  the  glacial  portion  of  the  state  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift.  The  hills  and  ridges  of  this  part 
are  not  so  steep  nor  so  high  and  the  intervening  valleys  are  much 
wider.  The  soils  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  county  are 
sandy  loams.  This  is  a  warm  and  easily  worked  soil  and  rather 
coarse  in  texture.     This  soil  is  well  adapted  to  potato  culture. 
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In  the  line  of  animal  husbandry  it  is  better  suited  to  sheep  and 
hogs  than  to  dairying  on  an  exclusive  scale.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Black  and  Trempealeau  rivers  the  soil  is  sandy  and  not  very 
fertile.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  is  a  large  tract 
of  prairie  loam  of  exceptional  native  fertility.  The  leading 
crops  and  the  acreage  of  each  in  1890  and  1905  v/ere  as  follows : 


Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye  . 
Corn  .. 
Hay    . 


Acreage 
iu  1890. 


14.740 
45.726 
1.314 
4,390 
24.193 
52.816 


Acreage 
1;)  1905. 


10,483 
77,675 
6,592 
3,973 
1^7l4 
54,845 


In  1905  there  were  3  cheese  factories  and  14  creameries  in  the 
county.  There  is  very  little  unimproved  land  in  the  county 
which  can  be  made  very  productive.  Some  small  tracts  of  un- 
improved land  such  as  can  be  had,  range  in  prices  from  $5  to 
$20  per  acre.  The  improved  lands  sell  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Whitehall  is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  statistics  of  the  political  division  of  the  county  in 
1905 : 

TREMPEJAULEAU    COUNTY. 


Towns,  Citito  and 

ViLLAQlfift. 


Albion 

E  eya,  Tillage 

Aicariia 

Arcadia,  villago 

Biirnhide 

IndcpeadoDce,  villago 

Gill'  daoia 

(MiiraDoy  Rock 

Dodffo 

Ettrick 

Gale 

Qalosville,  villago 

Hale 

Lincoln 

Wbitoliall,  village 

Pigooo 

Proston 

Blair,  village 

Samner   

Osseo,  Tillage 

Trempealeau 

Trompealoaa,  village  . 
Unity 


ToUl 4,588 


a 


158 
77 
502 
285 
173 
137 
71 
196 
84 
413 
246 
214 
298 
124 
153 
l\fS 
315 
104 
141 
124 
215 
149 
211 


liAT  OM. 


444 

180 
1,498 
633 
449 
835 
172 
544 
259 
1,195 
764 
426 
915 
428 
3i3 
a'J7 
941 
221 
394 
277 
586 
288 
513 


12,462 


a 


381 
151 

l,23i 
683 
456 
828 
135 
503 
•JOi 

1,010 
681 
450 
823 
876 
357 
607 
822 
240 
a')2 
288 
518 
27.i 
512 


825 
331 

2,732 

l,:il6 
905 
6*^3 
307 

1,047 
4<'>S 

2,205 

1,448 
876 

1,738 
8()4 
700 

1,2:U 

1,763 
461 
746 
565 

1,104 
5l>4 

1,025 


11,395     23,857 


COLOtt, 


825 

331 

2,732 

1,314 

9a) 
6t:3 

307 
1,047 

468 
2,205 
1,4J8 

876 
1,73S 

804 

700 
1,2(U 
l,a>:j 

461 

746 

1,104 

f.64 
1,025 


23,855       1       1 


2  a 


11 


166 


149 

62 
522 
218 
135 
111 

66 
163 

9t 
417 


171 
356 

90 
117 
213 
311 

77 
155 
129 
215 

90 
193 


4,L95 


*1  Cliiaaman* 
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ARCADIA. 

Arondla,  Trempealeau  Co.  Population  1,375.  An  Incorporated  village  located 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  on  the  Q.  B.  &  W.  Ky.,  and  on  the 
Trempealeau  river,  15  miles  southwest  of  Whitehall,  the  county  seat,  22  miles 
from  Winona,  Minn.,  47  luUeB  from  La  Crosse,  123  miles  from  8t.  Paul  and  245 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  pas- 
senger service  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  village  has  paved  streets,  one  mile  of  cement  sidewalks, 
municipal  electric  light  plant  and  water  works,  a  bank,  2  drug 
stores,  0  groceries,  2  hardware  and  3  general  stores,  1  laundry, 
2  hotels,  high  and  graded  public  schools  employing  9  teachers. 
Catholic,  German  Lutheran,  German  Methodist,  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Unitarian  churches,  a  public  library,  3  physicians, 
5  lawyers,  3  cigar  factories,  2  harness  shops,  a  stock  food  factory, 
a  brewery,  2  flour  mills,  2  brick  yards,  and  2  creameries.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

There  is  a  water  power  not  yet  utilized,  estimated  at  100-horse 
power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
furnished  for  canning.  The  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay, 
sand,  peat  and  hardwood  timber.  The  timber  is  suitable  for 
barrel  staves,  hoops,  hubs,  spokes,  tool  handles,  etc.  A  good  lo- 
cation for  the  above  industries.     Some  help  can  be  secured. 

About  2-3  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suitable  for 
crop  raising  is  improved.  One-third  of  the  land  is  rough  but 
not  stony,  some  swamps  along  the  river  and  the  remainder  is 
level.     All  good  farming  land. 


BLAIR. 

Blair.  Trempealeau  Oo.  Population  461.  An  Incorporated  village  located  In 
the  euKtorn  part  of  the  county  on  the  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Trem- 
pealeau river.  7  miles  from  Whitehall,  the  county  seat,  43  miles  from  Winona, 
Minnesota,  68  miles  from  Im  CroHKp,  67  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  171  miles  from 
(ireen  Bay,  and  245  mlli^  from  Milwaukee.  Western  Express.  Telegraph  and 
teit'phono.    Good  shipping  facilitUs  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Trempealeau  river, 
has  good  streets,  fine  shade  trees  in  the  residence  portion,  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  2  groceries,  3 
hardware  and  3  general  stores,  2  millinery  stores,  2  furniture 
stores,  2  hotels,  a  boarding  house,  graded  public  school  em- 
ploying 5  teachers,  Baptist  and  Lutheran  churches,  2  physicians, 
2  restaurants,  2  jewelry  stores,  harness  shop,  2  blacksmith  shops, 
a  wagon  shop,  a  photographer,  1  flour  mill,  feed  mill,  3  grain 
elevators,  and  a  potato  warehouse.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published.     A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 
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Of  the  water  power  here,  there  is  about  50-horse  power  not 
utilized.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  The 
village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  timber  and  stone.  A 
number  of  men,  women,  and  young  persons  can  be  secured  in 
the  village  to  work  in  factories.  There  is  one  idle  factory  in 
the  village,  formerly  a  butter  tub  factory. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suit- 
able for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  50%  of  the  country  is  level 
and  free  from  stone,  and  about  25%  is  sandy.  The  soil  pro- 
duces a  good  quality  of  tobacco  and  a  tobacco  warehouse  is 
needed. 


GALESVILLE. 

Galesvillo,  Trempealeau  Co.  Population  876.  An  incorporated  village  located 
on  a  branch  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ky.,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  25 
miles  south  of  Whitohall.  the  county  seat,  19  miles  from  I^  Crosse,  154  miles 
from  Madison  and  225  miles  from  Milwaukee.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets,  cement  walks  in  business  part, 
shade  trees,  2  public  parks,  a  small  lake,  a  good  supply  of 
water,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  well  equipped  fire  depart- 
ment, a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  5  groceries,  2  hardwares,  2  dry 
goods  and  1  general  store,  2  hotels,  3  boarding  houses,  high  and 
graded  public  schools,  4  churches,  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  col- 
lege, an  opera  house,  a  public  library,  4  physicians,  3  lawyers, 
2  machine  shops,  3  blacksmith  shops,  planing  mill  and  sash  and 
door  factory,  woolen  mill,  flour  mill,  cigar  factory,  cement 
block  manufactory  and  a  creamery.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published.  A  first-class  hotel  is  needed.  A  good  location  for  a 
laundry,  starch,  canning  or  pickle  factory. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  canning.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  brick,  clay  and  sand  in 
the  vicinity.  Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village.  There  is  a 
water  power  here  which  is  not  all  utilized.  Wood  and  coal  are 
used  for  fuel.     Wood  is  plentiful  in  the  vicinity. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  about  all 
of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  West  of  the 
village  the  soil  is  sandy  but  is  quite  productive. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

Independence,  Trempealeau  Co.  Population  663.  An  Incorporated  .  Tillage  lo- 
cated on  the  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry.  and  on  the  Trempealeau  river,  6  miles  west  of 
Whitehall,  the  coiinty  seat,  30  miles  from  Winona,  Minn.,  133  miles  from  St, 
Paul,  175  miles  from  Madison  and  257  from  Milwaukee.  United  States  Bzpress. 
Telegraph  and  te.tphoue.    Shipping  facilities  ana  passenger  service  good. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  an  efficient  and  well-equipped  fire 
department,  an  excellent  system  of  water  works  owned  by  the 
village,  electric  light  plant,  a  bank,  drug  store,  2  hardware  and 
4  general  stores,  furniture  store,  2  hotels,  2  boarding  houses, 
graded  public  school  employing  8  teachers.  Catholic,  Methodist 
and  Norwegian  Lutheran  churches,  2  physicians,  2  lawyers,  a 
$1,500  village  hall,  creamery,  a  flour  mill,  grain  elevators,  etc. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Stages  tri- weekly  to 
the  surroundin^:  towns.  A  first-class  hotel  is  needed.  This  is  a 
good  location  for  a  canning  factory. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  that  can  be  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purpoE^ss.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning.  The  village  can  be 
supplied  with  clay,  sand,  and  timber.  Help  can  be  secured  in 
the  village. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming,  is  very  nearly 
all  improved  .  Wheat,  barley,  hay  and  livestock  are  the  princi- 
pal shipments. 


OSSEO. 

Osseo,  Trempealeau  Co.  Population  565.  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
the  ('.,  St.  P.  M.  »&  O.  Ry.,  In  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
18  miles  north  of  Whitehall,  the  county  seat,  45  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  143  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  117  miles  from  Madison  auu  252  miles  frgm  Milwaukee.  Ameri- 
can Express.  To'.i  graph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

The  village  has  well-kept  streets,  good  walks,  public 
square,  some  ^liade  trees,  plenty  of  water,  2  banks,  1  drug 
store,  3  groceries,  2  hardware  and  2  general  .stores,  a  shoe  store, 
music  store,  2  furniture  stores,  3  hotles,  5  boarding  houses, 
graded  public  schol  employing  4  teachers,  Congregational  and 
NorW'Cgian  Lutheran  churches,  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  2  milin- 
ery  shops,  2  blacksmith  shops,  a  wagon  shop,  2  meat  majrkets, 
cement  block  factory,  3  grain  elevators,  feed  mill,  flour  mill, 
lumber  dealer,  and  a  monument  shop.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published.  A  first  class  hotel  is  needed  and  there  is  a  good  hotel 
building  here  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 
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Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning. 
Clay,  sand,  stone  and  gravel  are  the  natural  products.  Plenty 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section  and  about  75%  of  the  land, 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  Very  little  swampy  or 
sandy  land.     Good  location  for  a  canning  factory. 

STRUM. 

strum,  Trempealeau  Co.  An  unincorporated  village  of  about  250  inhabitants, 
located  on  the  C,  St.  1'.,  M.  &  O.  Ity,  In  the  uorcuern  part  of  the  county,  18 
miles  north  of  Whitehall,  the  county  seat,  23  miles  from  Fairchlld  and  56  miles 
irom  tuu  Claire.  American  Eicpress.  Teiegrapn  and  telephone.  Fair  shipping 
facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store,  3  groceries,  a  harness  shop,  2  hotels, 
a  graded  school  of  2  rooms,  and  a  physician. 

Steam  power  will  have  to  be  used  here.  All  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles can .  be  supplied  for  canning,  and  clay  and  *  sand  are  the 
natural  products.     Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  section  and  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  clayey  and  sandy  loam  and  is  very  productive. 

TREMPEALEAU. 

Trempealeau,  Trempealeau  Co.  Population  561  An  incorporated  village  located 
on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  and  the  G.  B.  &  W.  Rys.,  and  on  the. 
Mississippi  river,  20  miles  northwest  of  La  Crosse,  113  miles  from  St  Paul,  147 
miles  from  Madison  and  225  miles  from  Milwaukee.  GalesvlUe  7  miles  northeast 
Is  the  nearest  banking  point.  Adams  and  American  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Extra  good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  good  streets,  shade  trees,  2  public  parks, 
plenty  of  water,  a  drug  store,  groceries,  2  hardwares,  3  dry 
goods  and  3  general  stores,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  high  school 
employing  5  teachers,  Catholic,  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches,  1  physician,  1  lawyer,  harness  shop,  flour  and  feed 
mill  meat  market,  pickle  salting  station  and  3  weekly  newspapers* 

Steam  power  is  used.  Coal  and  w^ood  are  the  fuels.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  The  natural  products 
are  clay,  sand,  timber  and  building  stone.  Stone  is  suitable  for 
bases  for  monuments  or  range  work.  A  limited  amount  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section  and  nearly  all  of  the  land  suit- 
able for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land  along  the  river  is 
rough,  but  the  larger  part  is  level  and  free  from  stone.  About  25 
per  cent  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  a  small  per  cent  swampy. 
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There  is  an  opening  here  for  a  canning  or  other  small  manu- 
facturing establishment,  electric  light  plant,  a  bank  and  hotel 
The  village  is  a  summer  resort. 


WHITEHALL. 

Whitehall.  Trempealeau  Co.  I'opiilatlon  700.  The  county  seat  of  Trempealeau 
founty,  is  located  on  the  G.  B.  &  W.  tty.,  and  on  the  Trempealeau  river,  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  county,  36  miles  from  Winona,  Minn.,  61  mlh»s  from 
I^  Crosse,  75  miles  from  Eau  Claire,  17S  miles  from  Geen  Bay,  and  250  miles 
from  Milwaukee.  American  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Shipping:  fa- 
cilities and  passenger  service  good. 

The  village  has  a  good  system  of  water  works,  sewerage, 
electric  light  plant,  a  public  library  of  800  volunms,  2  public 
halls,  a  bank,  a  drug  store,  3  groceries,  2  hardware  and  2  general 
stores,  5  hotelsf,  good  public  school  system,  6  teachers  employed. 
Baptist,  liutheran  and  Methodist  chiirches,  3  phys^icians,  3 
lawyers,  a  flour  mill,  tobacco  warehouse  and  a  creamery.  A  week- 
ly newspaper  is  published. 

This  is  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory,  cigar  factory, 
small  planing  mill  and  a  laundry.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  ob- 
tained from  the  surrounding  country.  A  limited  amount  of  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

Of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  suitable  for  crop  raising 
about  75  per  cent  is  improved.  More  than  one-half  of  the  land 
is  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  no  stone  or  swamps,  but  about  10  per 
cent  sandy. 


VERNON  COUNTY. 


Vernon  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  It  had  a  population  in  1905  of  29,161 
which  was  an  increase  of  810  over  the  census  of  1900.  Nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  popi^lation  is  foi*eign  bom,  of  which  number  Nor- 
wegians are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  coxml.y  has  an  area 
of  792  square  miles,  of  which  471,283  acres  or  92%  of  the  total 
area  has'  l)een  occupied  for  fanning^  Not  half  of  this  acreage  has 
l)o?n  improved  however,  the  total  area  of  theiniproved  farm  lands 
in  1905  being  248,779.  The  total  farm  area  and  the  amount  of 
improved  land  in  1890  and  1900  was  448,520  acres  and  223,877 
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acres  respectively.  The  valuation  of  the  farm  lands,  including 
improvements,  increased  during  these  years  from  $6,262,070 
to  $14,015,048  or  nearly  125%.  The  topography  of  the 
county  is  generally  rough.  In  the  v^estern  part,  along 
the  Mississippi  river,  the  surface  is  especially  rough,  being  a 
series  of  ridges  and  steep  bluffs  intsrsected  by  numerous  deep 
valleys  and  ravines.  In  the  central  and  eastern  part  the  hills 
are  not  so  high  nor  the  slopes  so  steep,  making  the  surface  a  suc- 
cession of  flat  top  ridges  and  valleys.  The  soils  in  this  county 
are  mainly  light  clayey  and  prairie  loams,  except  along  the 
Mississippi  and  tributary  rivers  where  the  soils  are  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  but  very  fertile.  Owing  to  this  fact,  together 
with  the  very  rough  topography  in  these  districts  preventing 
cultivation,  sheep  raising  has  become  a  leading  industry.  Vernon 
county  ranking  first  in  the  state  in  the  number  of  sheep.  Along 
the  watersheds  between  the  leading  rivers  the  soil  is  an  excellent 
quality  of  prairie  loams  and  medium  clayey  loams  well  adapted 
to  general  farming  and  stock  raising.  The  leading  crops  and  the 
acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 
in  1S90. 


Acreage 
In  1905. 


Wheat I  22,837 

Oats  I  46,949 

Barley    |  4,467 

Corn    28,7U 

Tobacco    ; I  33S 

Hay    42,816 


6.700 
55,b72 

6.S« 
26,025 

5,519 
63,150 


There  are  10  cheese  factories,  8  creameries  nnd  7  skimming  sta- 
tions in  the  county.  The  tobacco  industry  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  and  its  rapidly  growing  acreage  means  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  agricultural  earnings.  During  the  last  year  a 
considerable  acreage  has  been  devoted  to  the  raising  oif  sugar 
beets.  Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  county,  the  price  of  land 
varies  widely.  Along  the  rivers  in  the  region  of  hills  ancj  ravines 
unimproved  land  ranges  in  price  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Im- 
proved farm  lands  average  in  price  about  $50  per  acre,  but  there 
are  numerous  tracts  where  the  price  is  as  high  as  $100  per  acre. 
Viroqua  is  the  largest  city  and  county  s:eat.  The  population  of 
the  local  political  divisions  in  1905  was  as  follows: 
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tPart  In  Crawford  county. 


HILLSBORO. 

Hillsboro,  Vernon  Co.  An  Incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  804. 
Located  on  the  H.  &  N.  E.  Ry.,  6  miles  from  Union  Center,  206  miles  from 
Chicago,  129  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  66  miles  from  La  Crosse.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    American  Express. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  2  banks,  drug  stores,  4  groceries, 
a  general  store,  1  hardware,  a  brewery,  handle  factory, 
stave  and  saw  mills,  planing  mill,  a  creamery,  weekly  newspaper, 
fionring  mill,  5  physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  free  library,  a  high 
school  employing  8  teachers,  hotel  and  boarding  house.  Wood 
for  fuel  is  secured  from  the  surrounding  country.  Such  raw 
materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay  ,sand,  stone  and  timber  can 
be  supplied  and  125  laborers  engaged.     A  canning  or  woodwork- 
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ing  establislinient  is  best  suited  for  the  place  and  it  would  be  a 
good  location  for  an  electric  light  plant. 

Ilillsboro  is  located  in  an  excellent  fanning  district,  the  soil 
being  a  clayey  loam ;  the  land  somewhat  rolling  but  most  of  it 
capable  of  being  improved. 

LA  PAEGE. 

La  Parsre,  Vernon  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  887; 
is  located  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  61  miles  from  Wauzeka,  213  miles  from 
Milwaukee  and  131  miles  from  Madison.  Fairly  good  freight  and  passenger  faci- 
lities.   Telegraph  and  telephone.    U.  S.  ETxprcss. 

This  place  is  provided  with  a  bank,  dry  goods  store,  3  gro- 
ceries, 2  hardwares,  3  g-eneral  stores,  a  shoe  store,  harness  shop, 
2  restaurants,  2  millinery  stores,  2  lumber  yards,  2  hotels  4 
blacksmith  shops,  1  photographer,  a  newspaper,  4  physicians,  1 
dentist,  1  lawyer,  a  creamery,  a  grist  mill,  ixi  arm  and  pin  fac- 
tory and  a  high  school.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  in  the 
immediate  locality.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay, 
stone,  tobacco,  timber  and  sand  can  be  supplied  and  help  se- 
cured. Oak  and  other  hardwood  lumber  is  annually  shipped 
from  here  in  large  quantities  to  supply  furniture  and  wood 
working  factories  of  other  cities.  A  water  x>ower  can  be  de- 
veloped. A  woodenware  factory,  furniture  factory  or  any  other 
establishment  using  timber  as  the  principal  raw  material,  a  can- 
ning factory,  tobacco  or  cigar  factory,  tobacco  warehouse  or  a 
kniting  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place.  A  business  college 
is  desired. 

The  village  is  located  in  the  Kickapoo  Valley  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  state.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  tobacco  raising,  which  is  fast  becoming  the  leading 
indnsrtry  of  the  farmers.  Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  exten- 
sively carried  on,  the  valley  lands  along  the  rivers  and  creeks 
and  the  side  hills  affording  execellent  pasturage. 


ONTARIO. 

Ontario,  Vernon  and  Monroe  counties.  Is  an  incorporated  village  with  a  popu- 
lation of  466:  located  9  milos  from  Norwnlk  and  Wilton,  the  nearest  railroad 
stations  on  the  C.  &  X.  W.  Ily.    Telephone. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  4  groceries,  6  general  stores,  3 
restaurants,  feed  mill,  2  meat  markets,  2  barber  shops,  saw  mill 
and  lumber  yard,  a  jewelry  store,  3  blacksmith  and  repair  shops, 
a  physician,  high  school  and  2  hotels. 
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A  part  of  this  .village  is  in  ^lonroe  county.  About  a  300 
horse  water  power  can  be  developed  here.  A  canning  factory  is 
best  sruited  for  the  place.  A  flouring  mill  is  idle.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit,  vegetables,  clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  supplied. 

This  village  is  situated  in  the  Kickapoo  Valley.  The  valley 
land  is  very  productive  and  the  hillsides  furnish  excellent  pas- 
ture for  sheep  and  cows.  The  soil  of  the  ridge  lands  is  a  clayey 
loam. 

RBADSTOWN. 

Readstown,  Vernon  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  Tillage  of  616  Inhabitants.  Lo- 
cated on  the  C,  M.  Sc  St.  P.Ry.,  38  miles  from  Wauzeka,  900  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee. 118  miles  from  Madison.  United  States  Express.  Telephone.  Freight 
and  passenger  facilities  fairly  good. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  bank,  drug 
store,  4  general  stores,  boot  and  shoe  stores,  3  blacksmith  and  wa- 
gon shops,  planing  mill,  photograph  gallery,  a  tobacco  warehouse, 
meat  market,  hardwares,  2  grain  warehouses,  a  livery  stable,  3 
physicians,  1  lawyer,  a  public  school,  employing  4  teachers,  and 
a  public  park.  A  sixty  horse  water  power  can  be  developed. 
Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegetables,  sand,  brick  clay,  stone 
and  timber  caif  be  supplied  and  plenty  of  help  secured.  A 
creamery  or  pickle  factory  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 

This  village  is  in  the  Kickapoo  Valley  in  which  are  located 
some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Wisconsin.  Tobacco  raising  is 
the  leading  industry  of  the  farmers  although  stock  raising  and 
dairying  are  carried  on  quite  extensively. 


STODDARD. 

Stoddard,  Vernon  Co.,  Is  an  Incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  856. 
Located  on  the  La.  C.  &  S.  E.  Ky.,  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  10  miles  from 
La  Crosse,  287  miles  from  Chicago  and  208  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Has  first 
class  freight  and  passenger  facilities.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Adams  £>x- 
press. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  a  drug  store,  2  groceries,  a  hard- 
ware, 2  dry  goods  stores,  a  planing  mill,  flour  mill,  a  newspaper, 
1  physician,  1  attomey-at-law,  a  graded  school,  2  hotels  and  3 
boarding  houses.  A  small  undeveloped  water  power  is  located 
here.  Coal  is  shipped  from  Illinois.  Such  raw  materials  as 
vegetables,  fish,  tobacco,  clay,  sand  and  timber  can  be  supplied 
and  plenty  of  help  procured. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes 
surrounding  this  village  i»  improved,  some  of  the  soil  is  sandy, 
much  of  the  land  hilly  and  rolling. 

VIBOQUA. 

VlroQua,  Vernon  Co.,  ia  a  city  of  8,089  inhabitanti,  located  on  the  C.  M.  ft  St. 
P.,  and  the  L.  &  S.  E.  rallroadi.  86  mllei  from  Sparta*  807  mllei  from  Milwau- 
kee and  42  mllea  from  La  Croase.  United  Statei  Eixpresi.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph.   Good  freight  and  paaaenger  facUltlei. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  3 
drug  stores,  7  groceries,  3  hardwares,  3  furniture  stores,  1  book 
store,  2  jewelry  stores,  3  harness  shops,  3  clothing  stores,  5  dry- 
goods  stores,  1  shoe  store,  3  meat  markets,  4  hotels,  2  livery 
stables,  1  music  store,  3  newspapers,  7  physicians,  10  attomeys- 
at-law,  a  high  school  employing  15  teachers,  boarding  houses, 
plenty  of  shade  trees,  and  a  public  library.  Wood  and 
coal  aro  used  for  fuel,  wood  being  procured  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee  and  the  mines  of 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  inducements  may  be  of- 
fered' for  suitable  factory.  Such  raw  materials  as  fruit,  vegre- 
tables,  sugar  beets,  clay,  sand,  stone  and  limber  can  be  supplied, 
and  400  laborers  secured  in  this  locality.  A  canning  or  beet 
sugar  f actoiy  is  best  suited  for  the  place. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  lartcest  tobacco  warehouse  in  the  U.  S. 
has  recently  been  completed  here. 

The  land  in  this  section  of  the  state  is  among  the  best.  To- 
bacco culture  and  dairying  are  the  leading  occupations  of  the 
farmers.  The  culture  of  sugar  beets  is  also  becoming  a  lead- 
ing industry. 

WESTBY. 

Westby,  Vernon  Co.,  la  an  Incorporated  Tillage  having  a  population  of  767. 
Located  on  the  C,  M.  k  St.  P.  and  the  L.  &  S.  E.  Rja.  29  mllea  from  Bpartu, 
201  mllea  from  Milwaukee  and  86  mllea  from  La  Croaae.  United  Statea  Expreaa, 
Telephone  and  telegraph.    Good  paaaenger  and  freight  facllltiea. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  an  electric  light  plant,  bank,  2 
drug  stores,  4  groceriee,  3  hardwares,  1  department  store,  4  gen- 
eral stores,  hotel  and  boarding  house,  a  graded  school,  2  physi- 
cians: and  1  attomey-atrlaw.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  as  fuel, 
wood  being  secured  from  the  surrounding  countrj'',  and  coal 
from  Milwaukee,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  fruit,  vegetables,  tobacco,  clay  and  timber  can  be  sup- 
plied. There  is  a  good  opening  here  for  a  cigar  factory;  also 
52— L. 
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a  feed  mill  and  a  laundry.  Four  hundred  laborers  can  be  en- 
gaged. 

The  land  of  the  surrounding  country  is  as  good  as  there  is  any- 
where in  Wisconsin.  Tobacco  culture  and  dairying  are  the 
leading  occupations  of  the  farmers.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam 
and  well  adapted  for  any  kind  of  farming. 


VILAS  COUNTY. 

Vilas  County  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  boundary  line.  It  has  an  area 
of  907  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  only  5,436 
which  was  a  gain  of  507  over  the  census  of  1900.  Nearly 
one-tliird  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  made  up  largely 
of  Canadians,  Germans  and  Norwegians.  Lumbering  is  tha 
principal  industry  of  the  county,  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion being  dependent  upon  it  for  support'.  Agriculture  is 
practically  unknown,  there  being  only  2,464  acres  of  im- 
proved farm  lands  in  the  whole  county  in  1905.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  cut  over  land  which,  at  the  low  prices 
prevailing  there,  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  large  num- 
bers of  settlers.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  underlaid  with 
heavy  deposits  of  glacial  drift.  The  county  is  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  small  lakes  and  innamerable  small  swumps  or 
marshes.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  irregular  areas 
of  humus  soils,  the  county  is  covered  with  sandy  loams. 
There  is  considerable  land  in  this  county,  the  fertility  of 
which  is  not  very  high.  It  is  generally  stony,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  Where  the 
pine  and  other  forest  growth  has  been  removed,  the  Ughf 
sandy  soils  support  but  a  meager  vegetation,  in  most"  in- 
stances bunch  grass.  From  general  experience,  it  is' safe  to 
assume  that  such  tracts  may  be  brought  into  fertile  condi- 
tions by  having  sheep  herded  on  them,  and  the  cheapness  ol* 
such  lands  affords  sufficient  inducement  for  their  being  puf 
to  such  use.  The  total  farm  area  in  3905  was  13,680  acres, 
the  value  of  which,  including  improvements,  was  $175,550. 
The  chief  products  of  the  farms  are  hay  and  oats,  but  a  small 
acreage  is  being  devoted  to  barley  and  corn.  The  range  oi 
prices  for  cut-over  and  unimproved  lands  is  from  $4  to  $8  per 
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acre.  For  lands  which  have  been  improved  and  cultivated, 
the  range  of  prices  is  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation.  The  county  seat  13 
Eagle  River.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  sta- 
tistics of  the  local  political  divisions  in  1905: 


VILAS  COUNTY. 
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EAOIiE 

RIVER 

Rji.llo  Rivpr,  Vllns  Co.  ropulntlon,  1,3m).  20  mUe«  from  RblnelaDder.  900 
niIU»«  from  Mllwnnk<^»  nn<l  270  mil(».s  from  Mndlaon.  C.  &  N.  W.  R.v.  Water- 
works, elf'ctric  light  and  .tt^lcphonc  system.  Western  Union  teleg^rapb.  Ameri- 
can Express. 

Eagle  River  is  located  on  a  chain  of  lakes  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  One  of  the  finest  undeveloped 
waier  powers  in  the  state  is  located  here.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  develop  this  power  so  as  to  produce  12,000 
horsepower,  and  power  will  be  furnished  at  very  low  rates  or 
will  be  given  free  of  charge  as  an  inducement  to  secure  the 
location  of  factories.  Aside  from  timber,  there  are  no  raw  mate- 
rials. A  labor  supply  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  surround- 
ing country  or  neighboring  citicsT  A  woodworking  plant  or  paper 
and  pulp  mill  would  find  this  city  a  most  convenient  location 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  forests.  There  are  no  factories 
here  at  the  present  time.  There  are  located  at  Eagle  River 
1  bank,  1  drug  store,  several  grocery  stores,  and  dry  goods 
stores,  3  churches  and  2  newspapers.  There  are  2  physicians 
and  6  lawyers.  The  surrounding  country  is  being  occupied 
for  farming. 

Eagle  River  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort  there  being  a 
Ifirjro  number  of  eottajres  and  small  hot(*ls  on  the  Ij'vkes  pear 
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the  city.  Several  thousand  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  visit 
this  city  annually.  There  are  at  present  four  hotels  and  three 
boarding  houses. 


TIIR  EAGLE  WATERS. 


HACKLEY. 

Hackley,  Vilas    Co.    Popiilntlon,    400.    17    miles    from    Eagrle    Hirer.    Electric 
light.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    American  Express. 

There  are  located  here  at  the  present  time,  a  saw  mill  and 
planing  mill,  cooperage  plant  and  chemical  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  alcohol  and  charcoal.  Hackey  has  no 
bank,  Eagle  River  being  the  nearest  banking  point.  There 
is  one  physician  but  no  drug  store.  The  retail  business  is 
conducted  almost  entirely  through  one  general  store. 

Hackley  is  located  on  the  banks  of  Twin  Lake.  There  is  con- 
siderable clay  obtainable  from  the  surrounding  country,  which 
together  with  timber  are  the  only  raw  materials.  About  600 
working  men  could  be  secured  from  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages.  Factories  manufacturing  timber  products  are  best  suited 
for  this  place. 

Hackley  is  an  excellent  summer  resort  and  is  visited  an- 
nually by  a  large  number  of  summer  visitors.  There  is  one 
hotel  and  one  boarding  house;  but  accommodations  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  increasing  number  of  tourists.  A  new  hotel 
is  greatly  needed  here. 
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STiVR  LAKE. 

Star  Lake,  Vilas  Co.  Population,  600.  26  miles  from  Easrle  River  and  SO  miles 
from  Minocqua.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Western  Union  telegraph.  United  States 
£}xpress. 

The  surrounding  counfry  is  as  yet  very  thinly  settled  and  the 
agricultural  product  is  very  light.  Timber  and  sand  are  the 
only  raw  materials  obtainable  iti  large  quantities.  There  are 
no  factories  here  at  present.  A  bank  is  greatly  needed;  Minoc- 
qua being  the  nearest  bank  point.  There  are  about  fifteen  lakes 
of  different  sizes  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  town,  which 
is  itself  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake.  There  is  one  hotel 
with  accommodations  for  150,  which  is  adequate  for  the  present. 


WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

Walworth  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  on  the  Illinois  line.  It  has  an  area  of  562  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  30,491,  a  gain  of  1,298 
over  the  census  of  1900.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, less  than  one-sixth,  is  of  foreign  birth  and  of  this 
number  nearly  one-half  are  Germans.  Walworth  county  is 
one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state  and  has  practically  no 
unimproved  land  except  small  tracts  owned  in  connection 
with  improved  farms.  The  total  farm  acreage  in  1905  was 
325,208  acres.  The  value  of  the  farms  including  improve- 
ments has  increased  from  $15,969,720  in  1890  to  $19,982,104. 
The  surface  of  most  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  somewhat 
hilly.  The  soils  are  nearly  all  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming.  The  light  clayey  loam 
soals  predominate,  but  there  are  many  irregular  tracts  of 
prairie  loams  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Irregular  areas 
of  humus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat  are  found 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  also  many  small 
lakes.  The  leading  farm  crops  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  each 
in  1890  and  1905  were  approximately  as  follows : 


Acreage 
in  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Oat8 2?^.©2 

Barley  25,966 

Rye I  10.766 

Corn    39,853 

Hay * I  60.035 


39.229 
18.124 
2,356 
67,044 
48,9»4 
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Walworth  county  possesses  a  large  and  growing  dairy  and 
stock  raising  industry.  It  is  located  in  Wisconsin's  richest 
dairying  district.  There  is  very  little  ch-eese  manufactured, 
the  dairy  industry  being  largely  centered  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  there  being  48  creameries  and  2  skimming  stations 
in  the  county.  Truck  farming  is  also  an  important  source  of 
income.  Unimproved  land  ranges  in  prices  from  $40  to  $65 
per  acre  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  pasturing.  Im- 
proved farms  range  from  $80  to  $115  per  acre,  but  transfers 
for  as  high  as  $125  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Elkhorn  is  the 
county  seat.  The  population  of  the  local  political  divisions 
for  1905  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  808. 

DABIEN. 


Darien,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  600.  9  miles  from  Elkhorn.  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.  There  are  no  electric  lines  at  present  but  a  route  for  one  has  been 
Aurveyed.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

Darien  is  at  present  dependent  entirely  upon  the  farming  coun- 
try surrounding  it.  Sand  and  gravel  are  the  principal  raw  ma- 
terials. Butter,  cheese,  oats,  hay  and  barley  are  shipped  from 
this  place.  There  are  two  large  elevators  here.  A  canning  fac- 
tory and  a  cement  works  are  especially  desired.  There  is  one 
hotel  with  accommodations  for  twenty  persons.  Another  hotel  is 
needed. 


DELAVAN. 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  2,321.  6  miles  from  Elkhorn,  ft2  miles 
from  Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  There  are  no  electric  railways  but  one 
has  been  surveyed.  Water-works.  Electric  light  plant.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph.   United  States  Express. 

Tclavan  is  not  a  factory  city.  Its  chief  prominence  is  as  a 
summer  resoi-t.  Delavan  Lake,  located  two  miles  away,  is  a 
popular  summer  resort  and  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing.  There  are  many  cottages  along  the  lake 
shore.  There  are  ample  hotel  accommodations  for  the  present. 
A  Chautauqua  assembly  holds  a  meeting  at  the  lake  each  summer. 
The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf  is  located  at  this  city.  There 
are  eight  physicians  and  8  lawyers  at  this  place.  Delavan  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  rich  agricultural  and  dairy  country.  Sand, 
clay  and  stone  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
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EAST  TROY. 

Kast   Troy.   Walworth  Co.    Popiilntion,  €01.    12  miles  f»-op^   T'lkhorn.    4%   miles 
from  Troy  Center,  the  nearest  shipping  point  on  the  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.  Ry.     Star 
twice  dally  to  Troy  Center  and  Lake  Beulah.    Telephone  system.    Gasoline  arc 
lights.    Lake  Beulah  Is  4Vj  distant  on  the  Wis.  Central  Ry. 

There  are  located  here  1  bank.  2  dru.2f  stores,  the  usual  number 
of  retail  stores,  flourmg  mill,  planing  mill,  cigar  factory,  and  a 
creamery.     There  is  a  water  power  which  is  not  yet  utilized. 

East  Troy  occupies  an  important  position  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. It  has  5  hotels  with  accommodations  for  about  800 
people  which  are  ample  for  the  present.     East  Troy  is  located 
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on  three  picturesque  lakes.  Three  other  lakes  are  within  a 
short  distance.  There  are  many  summer  cottages  along  the 
shores  of  these  lakes  which  are  visited  by  about  2,000  people  each 
summer. 

ELKHORN. 

Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co.  PopulnUon,  1,818.  41  miles  from  Racino,  Tx;  miles  fn.ni 
Milwaukee  and  6d  miles  from  Madison.  C,  M.  &  Bt.  P.  R.  R.  United  States  Ex- 
press.   Telephone  and  telegraph. 

This  city  has  an  electric  light  plant,  2  banks,  the  usual  number 
of  general  stores,  2  newspapers,  6  churches,  a  public  library,  an 
opera  house,  excellent  public  school  buildings  and  a  large 
cheese  factory  is  being  built  this  year.  There  are  5  physicians 
and  4  lawyers.  There  are  2  hotels  with  accommodations  for 
about  100  persons  which  is  ample  for  the  present.  Elkhorn  is  not 
at  present  a  prominent  summer  resort  but  has  many  advantages 
along  this  line,  is  not  a  manufacturing  city  but  could  be  made  one. 
Coal  is  the  principal  fuel.  Sand  and  a  good  quality  of  clay  can 
be  furnished  in  abundance.  Almost  any  small  factory  would  find 
this  a  convenient  location.  The  surrounding  country  could  be 
drawn  upon  for  several  hundred  laborers. 

FONTANA. 

Fontana.  Walworth  Co.  Population.  8S0.  11  miles  from  SHkhorn.  4  miles 
from  Williams  Bay.  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Rys.  It  is  connected 
with  Harvard,  111.,  10%  to  the  south,  by  electric  railway  which  carries  both 
passenger  and  freight.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  American  and  United  States 
E>xpress. 

In  Fontana  there  are  several  excellent  locations  for  factories 
admitting  shipping  facilities  over  two  railroads.  There  are 
two  small  water  powers  at  this  place  not  utilized  at  present 
but  which  some  small  factory  could  easily  develop.  Sand, 
gravel  and  crushed  stone  can  be  furnish-ed  in  large  quantities. 
Fontana  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  and  dairying 
community.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  milk  can  be  furnished  in 
large  quantities.  A  canning  or  pickling  factory  and  a  milk 
condensing  plant  are  desired  here.  Fontana  is  a  poDular 
summer  resort  being  located  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geneva. 
There  are  four  hotels  and  several  boarding  houses  with  ac- 
commodations for  about  one  thousand  persons.  Another 
hotel  is  needed. 
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GENOA  JUNCTION. 

Genoa  Junction,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  710.  20  miles  from  Blkhorn.  2% 
miles  from  Richmond.  Located  at  the  Junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  C.  M.  i 
St.  P.  R,  R.  Electric  light  plant.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegraph. 
American  Express.  ,  , 

Sand,  peat  and  gravel  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Genoa 
Junction  is  at  present  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  sur- 
rounding agricultural  district  which  is  the  center  of  an  important 
dairying  industry  and  the  shipping  point  for  large  quantities 
of  farm  products.  There  is  located  here  a  milk  condensing 
plant.  A  sterilized  milk  concern  was  operated  for  some  time,  but 
failed  owing  to  lack  of  capital.  There  are  2  banks,  1  grocery 
store,  several  retail  stores,  3  physicians-  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
There  are  2  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses,  but  the  accorpmoda- 
tions  are  not  adequate.  Genoa  Junction  is  not  at  present  a  sum- 
mer resort  but  has  many  advantages  in  this  direction,  and  offers 
excellent  shipping  facilities  for  any  industries  locating  here. 
Sand,  peat  and  gravel  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  could  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  for  a  canning 
or  pickling  factory. 

LAKE  GENEVA. 

Lake  Gencvn.  Walworth  Co.  Population.  3.449.  10  miles  from  Elkhorn.  53 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  70  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  &  N.  W..  and  C.  H.  A  h. 
(;.  Rys.  Stages  to  Springfield  three  and  one-third  miles  distance  to  meet  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  Ry.  trains;  fare  50  cts.  Electric  light  plant.  Telephone  and  telegraph. 
American  Express. 

The  lake  offers  an  excellent  water  power  at  this  place.  Clay, 
sand  and  stone  are  the  principal  raw  materials.  There  are 
located  here  at  present  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  th^  usual  num- 
ber of  retail  stores,  and  several  lumber,  cement  and  coal  yards. 
There  are  7  churches  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  physi- 
cians and  G  lawyers.  Twenty-nine  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  Lake  Geneva  has  a  national  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  summer  resorts  in  the  country.  The  shores 
of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  city  are  dotted  with 
many  magnificent  summer  homes  and  villas  erected  by  Chicago 
and«St.  Louis  families.  Several  large  steamers  and  a  fleet  of 
small  boats  are  in  constant  readiness  to  meet  parties  and  take 
them  to  the  different  parts  of  the  lake.  There  are  at  present  3 
hotels  and  7  boarding  houses,  but  accommodations  are  entirely- 
inadequate  for  handling  the  large  summer  trade.  Excellent  in- 
ducements will  be  offered  to  secure  the  location  of  a  large  sum- 
mer hotel. 
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LYONS. 

Lyons,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  500.  10  miles  from  Elkhorn  and  5  miles 
from  Burlinsrton,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  No  electric 
railway  bat  a  route  for  one  has  been  surveyed.  Telephone  system.  Western 
Union  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

Lyons  is  located  on  a  water  power  stream  where  about  160 
horse  power  could  be  developed  for  some  factory.  There  are  no 
factories  here  at  the  present  time.  The  surrounding  country  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  a  labor  supply.  A  bank  is  greatly  ne^ed. 
Lyons  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  agricultural  regions 
surrounding  it.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 
Clay,  peat  and  stone  are  the  principal  raw  materials,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  being  raised.  A  canning 
factory  would  find  this  a  convenient  location.  There  is  1  small 
hotel  which  furnishes  ample  accommodations. 


SHARON. 

Sharon,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  929.  18  miles  from  Elkhorn,  17  miles 
from  JanesYllle.  C.  &.  N.  W.  Ry.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  Gas  plant. 
American  Express. 

Sharon  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  community  which  has 
resulted  in  its  being  an  important  shipping  place  for  live  stock, 
grain,  butter  and  produce.  There  are  located  here  at  present  1 
bank,  2  drug  stores,  several  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores,  feed 
mill,  planing  mill  and  creamery.  There  are  6  churches,  6  physi- 
cians and  no  lawyers.  There  are  no  factories  here  at  present 
but  the  village  desires  to  secure  the  location  of  a  pickling  factory 
and  a  milk  condensing  plant.  Labor  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  is  the  principal  fuel. 
Two  hotels  furnish  ample  accommodations. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

Springfield,  Walworth  Co.  Population  250.  8  milfs  from  Elkhorn,  4%  miles 
from  Lake  Geneva,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.  R.v.  Stapes 
dally  to  Spring  Prairie,  Bowers  and  Lake  Geneva.  Telephone  and  telegraph. 
United  States  £?xpre8s. 

Springfield  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  surrounding 
country,  being  the  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. There  is  no  water  power.  Coal  is  the  principal  fuel 
which  is  received  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Sand,  and 
an  excellent  quality  of  clay  could  be  obtained  near  the  city. 
A  brick  and  tile  industry  was  formerly  located  at  this  place. 
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but  was  a  failure  owing  to  insufficient  capital.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  furnished  for  a  canning 
or  pickling  factory  if  located  here. 


WALWORTH. 

Walworth,  Walworth  Co.  Population,  650.  12  miles  from  Elkhorn,  70  miles 
from  Chicago.  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  and  C.  H.  &.  Lake  Geneva  Electric  Ry., 
which  connects  with  C.  &.  N.  W.  line  eight  miles  from  this  place.  Telephone 
and  telegraph.    Electric  light  plant.    United  States  Express. 

Walworth  is  at  present  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  agri- 
cultural community,  the  surrounding  country  being  one  of  the 
richest  farming  communities  in  the  state.  There  are  located  here 
1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  the  usual  number  of  retail  stores,  a  feed 
mill,  milk  condenser,  elevator,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  creamery 
and  hardware  factory.  There  are  2  physicians  and  1  lawyer. 
Eight  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  no 
unoccupied  factories  in  this  city  at  the  present  time.  A  bank, 
lumber  yard,  planing  mill  and  canning  factory  are  especially  de- 
sired. Clay,  sand  and  stone  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  About 
500  persons  could  be  secured  from  the  neighboring  country  to 
work  in  factories. 

Walworth  is  becoming  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is 
located  within  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Lake  Geneva  with 
which  place  it  is  connected  by  electric  line.  There  are  two 
hotels  with  Accommodations  for  about  100  persons. 


WHITEWATER. 

Whitewater.  Walworth  Co.  Population,  3,108.  32  miles  from  Elkhorn.  51  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  45  miles  from  Madison  and  133  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

There  are  located  here  2  banks,  the  usual  number  of  stores,  2 
printing  offices,  2  creameries,  a  tannery,  3  machine  shops,  flour- 
ing mill,  an  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  system,  10  physicians, 
T  lawyers,  a  dairy  supply  company,  cheese  box  factory  and  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fountan  pens.  There  is  a  water 
power  at  this  place  which  is  not  fully  utilized  but  no  unoccupied 
factories.  A  good  quality  of  clay,  sand,  peat,  limestone  and 
hardwood  timber  can  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country. 
A  canning  or  pickling  factory  is  especially  desired  here  owing  to 
the  large  quantities  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  vicinity. 
Whitewater    is    located    in    the    midst    of    an    extensive    cheese 
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and  butter  niaiutfacturiiig  district  which  has  resulted  in  its  being 
a  shipping  point  for  immense  quantities  of  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs. 

Whitewater  is  an  important  educational  center.  It  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools.  This  city  is  not  a 
summer  resort. 


WILLIAMS  BAY. 

Winiams  Bay»  Walworth  Co.  Population,  600.  6  miles  from  Klkhorn.  6  miles 
from  Lake  Geneva,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  There  Is  an 
electric  line  within  3^2  miles  of  the  village.  Telephone  and  telegraph.  American 
Express. 

Williams  Bay  is  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Geneva 
occupying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  on  the  lake. 
Labor  could  be  secured  to  work  in  factories.  This  place  is 
especially  important  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  visited  an- 
nually by  several  thousand  people.  The  largest  observatory 
in  the  United  States,  Yerkes  Observatory,  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  located  here.  A  bank,  hardware  store 
or  drug  store  is  desired  here. 


WASHBURN  COUNTY. 

Washburn  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  is  834  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  7,483,  a  gain  of  1,962  over  1900.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
population  is  of  foreign  birth,  the  leading  nationalities  repre- 
sented being  Swedes,  Germans  and  Canadians.  Like  most  of  the 
northern  counties  Washburn  county  offors  large  tracts  of  land 
to  the  settler.  Extensive  areas  which  would  support  a  large  pop- 
ulation and  extensive  industries,  lie  untouched.  Out  of  a  total 
area  of  533,760  acres,  only  122.488  acres  had  been  occupied  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  of  this  acreage  but  23,138 
are  improved.  This  improvement  is  practically  the  work  of  the 
last  decade,  for  in  1890  there  were  only  42  farms  in  the  entire 
county,  wnth  an  area  of  6,315  acres,  valued  at  $52,000.  In 
1905  the  value  of  the  farms  and  improvements  w^ajs  $1,752,238. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  broken  and  hilly.  It  is  traversed 
by  three  distinct  series  of  irregulfir  ridfires  and  hills  of  boulder 
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clay,  gravel  and  sand.  The  soil  in  the  central,  western  and 
north-western  part  is  sandy  and  very  coarse  and  open  in  texture. 
Some  sections  can  never  be  made  very  productive  except  under 
methods  of  irrigation  and  intensive  farming.  Not  all  the  soil, 
however,  is  equally  light,  there  being  many  tra<jtg  where  one 
type  shades  into  the  other,  making  a  loamy  sand,  -whose  warmth 
and  ease  of  cultivation  largely  counteracts  its  lack  of  endurance. 
These  light  sandy  soils  are  not  materially  adapted  to  either  grass 
or  grain  and  only  by  irrigating  can  they  be  made  productive 
along  dairy  lines.  The  soils  in  the  northeastern  and  southern 
part  of  the  county  are  clayey  loams  of  the  lighter  varieties.  The 
surface  is  more  or  less  rolling  but  seldom  are  the  hills  so  steep  as 
to  interfere  with  cultivation.  While  the  land  is  in  places  stony, 
making  its  improvement  somewhat  laborious,  wherever  it  has 
been  cleared,  good  crops  of  grain,  grasses  and  com  have  been 
produced.  "Where  the  clayey  loam  borders  on  the  sandy  soil 
potatoes  can  be  grown  with  excellent  results."  The  principal 
farm  products  in  1905  were  oats,  com  ^nd  hay.  Land  can  be 
had  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Unimproved  lands  range  in  price 
from  $4  to  $15  per  acre,  according  to  quality  of  soil  and  loca- 
tion. Improved  farm  lands  range  from  $16  to  $50  per  acre, 
and  in  some  cases  the  best  improved  farms  have  sold  for  as  high 
as  $80  per  acre.  Shell  Lake  is  the  county  seat.  The  population 
of  the  cities/ villages  and  towns  of  the  county  in  1905  is  given 
in  the  table  on  opposite  page. 


BIRCIIWOOD. 

Birchwood.  Wnshburn  Co.  Population,  500.  40  miles  from  Shell  Lake  and 
16  miles  from  Rice  Lalce,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.,.  St.  P.  &  O.  and 
"Soo"  Rys.    Telephone  and  telegraph.    American  and  Western  Express. 

Birchwood  is  located  on  a  water  power  stream  at  a  place  where 
about  200-horse  power  could  be  developed.  There  are  located 
here  1  physician,  1  drug  store,  1  newspaper,  several  retail  stores, 
a  saw  mill  and  a  large  veneer  and  seating  plant.  A  paper  or 
pulp  mill  or  factories  manufacturing  timber  product^  are  espe- 
cially desired  here.  A  bank  is  also  desired.  There  are  no  un- 
occupied factory  buildings.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  good 
timber  and  agricultural  district,  but  not  over  eight  per  cent  has 
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as  yet  been  improved  for  farming  purposes.  Vegetables  are 
grown  in  small  quantities.  Birchwood  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  lakes  and  has  many  advantages  as  a  summer  resort. 


WASHBURN  COUNTY. 


TOWNB,  CITTK8AKD 
VlLLAQKS. 
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16 
63 
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SO 
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52 
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82 

273 
7t 
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1.390 


SlIELL   LAKE. 


Shell  Lake,  Washburn  Co.  Population,  1,000.  County  seat.  108  miles  from 
Minneapolis  and  273  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.»  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Telephone 
and  telegraph.    American  Express. 

Shell  Lake  is  located  on  a  water  power  stream,  near  a  group 
of  lakes  which  serve  as  an  excellent  reservoir  and  permit  of  tho 
development  of  an  extensive  water  power.  The  city  has  an 
electric  light  plant  and  waterworks  system^  There  are  located 
here  2  physicians,  4  lawyers,  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  several  retail 
and  general  stores,  1  flour  mill,  1  boat  factory,  1  creamery  and 
2  planing  mills.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factory  buildings. 
Shell  Lake  offers  an  excellent  location  for  a  starch  factory,  sash 
and  door  factory,  and  a  brick  and  tile  factory.  Clay,  sand  and 
timber  are  the  leading  raw  materials.  A  sufficient  labor  supply 
can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  neighboring  country.  This 
place  is  surrounded  by  a  very  heavy  timber  country  and  is  also 
developing  as  an  agricultural  community.     About  30  per  cent 
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of  the  land  has  been  cleared  for  farming  purposes.     Vegetables 
and  fruits  ar'3  being  raised  extensively. 

Being  located  on  the  banks  of  a  large  lake  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  several  more  lakes,  this  city  is  well  located  for  develop- 
ment of  the  summer  resort  business.  There  are  2  hotels  and  2 
boarding  houses,  but  another  hotel  is  needed. 

SPOONER. 

Spoouer,  Washburn  Co.  Populat  on,  1,170.  7  miles  from  SheU  Lake.  C,  M., 
St.  P.  &  0.  Ry.  Waterworks  system.  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express. 

Spooner  is  located  on  a  water  power  stream  at  which  point  a 
large  dam  has  just  been  constructed.  Sand,  stone  and  timber 
are  the  leading  raw  materials.  There  are  no  manufacturing 
plants  here  at  present,  but  this  city  has  excellent  railroad  facili- 
ti'Ss,  there  being  3  branches  of  the  Omaha  Railroad  radiating 
from  this  point,  thus  making  it  a  desirable  location  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  timber  products.  A  labor  supply  can  easily  be 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  country.  There  are  2  banks, 
2  drug  stores,  several  general  stores,  a  weekly  newspaper,  3  phy- 
sicians, 2  lawyers,  and  5  churches  in  this  city.  There  are  also 
located  here  1  hotel  and  2  boarding  houses  furnishing  accom- 
modations for  about  150  persons. 

The  country  surrounding  Spooner  is  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Very  little  land  has  as  yet  been  cleared  for  the 
raising  of  crops.  This  city  has  many  advantages  as  a  summer 
resort. 


WASHINGTON  COl^NTY. 

Wasliington  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  small  having  an  area  of  but  423  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1905  was  23,476.  The  foreign  born  number  about 
or.e-sixth  of  the  total  population  and  are  almost  exclusively  Ger- 
man. Washington  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the 
state  and  has  long  had  all  its  available  land  under  cultivation. 
The  total  farm  area  is  252,473  acres,  of  which  161,010  acres  hav3 
been  improved.  The  valuation  of  these  farms  including  improve- 
ments in  1905  was  $16,849,720.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  roll- 
ing and  hilly.  A  range  of  hills  extends  through  the  central  part 
of  the  county  in  a  somwhat  southwesterly  dii'cction.  consti'^^^t- 
ing  a  part  of  the  terminal  moraine    -The  soils  in  general  are 
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very  fertile.  Covering?  the  larp?r  part  cf  the  county  the  soils 
are  clayey  Icaiiis  of  the  lighter  and  medium  varieties,  the  latter 
hein^  more  common.  Extending  from  the  center  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  is  a  large  traet  cf  light  clayej'  loanr^  Th-^ 
central  part  of  the  co mty  and  extendinn^  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary is  a  calcareous  sandy  Icam.  There  is  practically  no  marsh 
land.  The  chief  crops  and  the  approximate  acreage  devoted  to 
each  in  1890  and  1905  are  as  follows: 
r—         —        —  —  —^ 

'     Ao"pa"0  Aorpflffp 

■      In  IWK).      I      ill  1905. 

i  I 


Out«  

Bnrloy    

U.VO    

Torn    

riover  Seed 
Hay   


19.SW5 

27.  S?-? 

31.737 

41.365 

5.206 

3.8fi3 

ii,as6 

14.698 

7.46*> 

4.760 

31,259 

20,926 

Sugar  beets  are  also  an  important  crop.  Washington  county 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  barley  and  clover  seed  producin^r 
counties  in  the  state.  It  has  a\s^>  a  strong  dairy^  industr\^  In 
1905  there  were  44  choose  factories,  9  creameries  and  2  skim- 
ming stations  within  its  boundaries.  ITnimproved  land  ranges 
in  price  from  $20  upward,  the  price  depending  upon  location 
and  quality  of  soil.  Improved  land  ranges  in  price  from  $75 
to  over  $100  f'-^r  acre.  West  Bend  is  the  county  seat.  The  table 
on  page  820  gives  the  population  of  the  citie.s,  town.s  and  villages 
for  1905: 

AliTJSNTON. 

AUonfon,  Washlnf»on  Co.  Pomilntloii.  200.  An  iinlnrorporntod  vlllnge  on  th«» 
W.  C.  Ry.,  on  Iho  Pork  rlvor.  R  mllos  wont  of  Wo.sf  Bond,  tho  county  HPnt  nncT 
hnnklnff  point,  no  niilos  from  ^rilw.Tukoo,  and  124  mUes  from  Clilcasro.  National 
Express.  Tolofrraph  and  tolopliono.  Cood  .sliippin?  facilities  and  paaseiigrer 
service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  w'ater,  a  hardware  and 
2  general  stores,  3  hotels,  3  b{>arding  houses,  a  public  school.  2 
physicians,  furniture  store,  blacksmith  shop,  harnes's  shop,  lum- 
ber yard  and  saw  and  planing  mill. 

A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  clay,  sand  and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  A 
limited  amount  cf  help  can  be  secured  in  the  viUage. 

About   80   per   cent   of  land   adjoining   the  village   suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.     The  land  is  level  and  free  from 
stone  with  a  small  per  cent  swampy  all  ng  the  river. 
53— L. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
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GERMANTOWN. 

riormantown,  Washlnfirton  Co.  Population,  240.  An  iinincorpornted  vlIlAipp 
located  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  16  zuil^s 
from  West  Bond,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point,  21  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  lO(i  from  Chic-ago.  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  ond  telephone.  Good 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Tlie  village  is  supplied  with  water  fi'om  flowing  wells,  has  2 
j4eiicral  stores,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  1  physician, 
1  condensed  milk  factory,  lime  kiln,  2  lumber  yard«^,  harness  shop 
and  a  meat  market. 

The  village  is  in  need  of  a  good  hotel  and  livery,  a  good  harness 
maker,  shoemaker,  tinsmith,  barber  and  a  painter. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood 
is  obtained  from  the  locality  and  coal  from  Milw^aukee.  Vege- 
tables can  be  furnished  for  canning.  Clay,  sand  and  stone  are 
tlie  natural  products.     Some  help  can  bo  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  all  good  farming  land  and  about 
85  \^ov  cent  of  it  is  improved. 
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JACKSON. 

Jnckson,  Wasliington  Co.  Population,  250.  An  unincorporated  vUhiffo  on  C, 
&  N.  W.  Ily.,  7  miles  from  West  IJend,  the  county  Beat  and  banking:  point, 
27  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  112  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

lla.s  1  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  2  hotels,  graded  school 
employing  2  teachers,  2  physicians,  and  a  flour  mill. 

Steani  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  fire  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  from 
Milwaukee.  Good  location  for  a  canning  factoiy  which  can  be 
.supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Some  help  can  be  secured 
in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  a  good  farming  country  and  75  per  cent  of  the  laud 
is  improved.  The  land  is  85  per  cent  level  and  free  from 
stone  with  10  per  cent  swampy  and  5  per  cent  sandy. 


KEWASKUM. 

Kownskum,  Washington  Co.  Population,  693.  An  incorporated  village  in  the 
northern  ]»:irt  of  the  c-oiiufy,  on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  and  on  tlie  Milwaukee 
river,  8  inih's  n<>rihw('st  of  West  Bend,  tlie  county  s^eat,  41  miles  from  Milwau- 
ke»'  and  K' i  miles  rn);ii  Chicago.  American  Pixpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Shlppin;,'  futilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

The  viUage  has  good  streets,  shade  trees  in  the  resident 
section,  electric  lights,  2  banks,  a  drug  store,  3  groceries,  4 
hardware  and  3  general  stores,  3  hotels,  ,2  boarding  houses, 
high  school  employing  7  teachers,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Congre 
gational,  Lutheran,  INFethodist  and  Reformed  churches,  ^. 
physicians,  1  lawyer,  city  hall,  flour  mill,  machine  pbop,  maU 
liouse.  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  brick  yard,  lumber  yard  and 
a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Good  location 
for"  brick  or  tile  factory  and  a  general  store. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  not  developed.  Wood  and  coal 
are  the  fuels  used.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand, 
timber  and  stone  are  the  natural  products.  A  limited  amount 
of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  is  all  im- 
proved. All  good  soil  excepting  a  few  hills  which  are  sandy 
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ST.  liAWHANCE. 

St.  Lflwrance,  Washington  Co.  Topulation,  200.  An  unincorporated  village  in 
tlic  western  part  of  the  county,  12  miles  southeast  of  West  Bend,  the  county 
seat,  liVi  miles  from  Schleislngerville,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  5  miles 
from  Hartford,  the  nearest  banking  point. 

Has:  2  groceries,  1  hardware  and  1  jreneral  store,  2  hotels, 
graded  public  school  employing  4  teachei's,  blacksmith  shop, 
wagon  shop,  cheese  factor^-,  distillery,  wholesale  liquor  dealer, 
planing  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  A  condensing  factory  could  be 
supplied  with  milk.     Good  location  for  canning  factory. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for 
fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and 
coal  from  Milwaukee.  A  canning  factory  can  be  supplied 
with  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  are  unlimited  quantities  of 
clay,  sand,  peat  and  st^nie  near  the  village,  and  some  availablo 
timber.      Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  vicinity. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  im- 
proved. About  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  level  and  stony, 
but  is  all  cleared  and  well  improved. 


WERT  BEND. 

Wost  Bond,  Wnshlnirton  Co.  Ponnl.ntlon.  2.?f»?.  The  county  «eat  of  Washing- 
ton county,  an  Incorporated  city  located  on  the  O.  &  N.  W.  Rv..  and  on  the 
>*'n\vntikec  ^ivor,  ?.■?  miios  norf1nvc«t  of  ^THwhuIvOC.  nnd  118  miles  f»*om  Chlcnifo. 
Western  T'nion  telesrraph.  American  Express.  Telephone  exchange.  Good 
shipplnf?  facilities  and  passenper  service. 

The  city  is  supi)lied  with  an  excellent  system  of  water 
works,  an  efficient  fire  department,  2  banks,  a  full  complement 
of  stores  and  shojis,  a  laundry,  -^  good  hotels,  high  ard  grade*.' 
public  schools  employing  14  teachers,  a  free  public  library. 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  Lutheran.  ^Methodist  and  Iiefonnod 
churches,  4  physicians  and  5  lawyers.  The  more  important 
industries  are  carriage  and  wagon  works,  flour  mills,  brewery, 
2  malt  houses,  spoke  and  bending  works,  agricultural  imple 
ment  works,  a  pocketbook  and  purse  factory,  collar  anc* 
harness  factor^',  bicycle  factory,  pearl  button  factory,  saw 
mills  and  2  creameries.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. The  city  will  ofTer  good  inducements  to  new  manu- 
facturing industries. 

The  water  power  is  all  utilized.     i*onl  and  wood  are  iLsed  for 
fuel.  Coal  is  obtained  at  Milwaukee.     Fniit  and  vesretablos  can 
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be  ^applied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and  suyiie  are 
the  natural  products,  rlenty  ot  help  mui  be  secured  in  the  city. 
This  is  a  lirst  class  tarmiug  section  and  80  per  cent  of  thu 
laud  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land  is  level 
and  free  from  stone,  good  soil,  no  swamps  and  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  sand. 


\vai:kl.siia  county 

Waukesha  county  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  In  area  it  is  5(32  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  35,822.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  popuiation  is  foreign  born, 
of  which  number  Gernuius  represent  considerably  i»ver  one-' 
half.  There  is  praeti(*ally  no  unimproved  "and  in  the  county, 
all  available  for  farming  having  long  sinco  been  placed  under 
cultivation.  The  present  valuation  of  the  farms  including 
improvements  is  $22,745,G59.  The  topography  of  the  county 
is  rather  hilly.  The  so-called  better  moraine  extends  in  a 
northeaslerly  dire(»tion  through  the  wcsterii  part.  This  con- 
sists of  a  range  whose  surface  is  characterized  by  numerous 
irregular  and  circular  indentations,  varj'ing  in  depth  from  30 
to  100  feet.  There  are  many  trough-like  winding  depressions 
to  lakes  several  miles  long.  The  soils*,  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  are  clayey  loams  of  the  medium  and  heavier  varieties!. 
The  western  half  of  the  county  is  a  light  clayey  loam.  There 
are  several  tracts  of  prairie  loam  in  the  southern  pare. 
Numerous  irregular  area.s  of  humus  soil,  crmsisting  mainly  ol 
muck  and  peat  are  found  throughout  the  county  but  are  most 
frequent  in  the  western  part.  The  leading  crops  and  the 
arceage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  was  as  follows: 


I 

I     Arrea«'e 
'      ill  1890. 


AcreaffG 
In  1905. 


Ontfi  .....'  2ft.313  41.444 

Barter    32,r«0  18.128 

Ry<^    3.554  I              6.416 

Torn     ?3.160  I           30.072 

Hay   '  65,699  I           53,589 


Considerable  interest  is  bein<r  manifested  in  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets.       Truck  is   also    an    important    source    of   farm 
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income.  The  stock  growing  and  dairy  industry  has  reached 
considerable  proportions,  the  latter  being  represented  by  -i 
cheese  factories,  32  creameries,  rnd  5  skimming  stations.  The 
unimproved  land  in  the  county  consists  mainly  of  small  tracts 
owned  in  connection  with  improved  farms  or  stretches  of  iin- 
tillable  range  land  or  swamps.  •  The  best  improved  land 
ranges  in  price  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre.  Some  improved 
lands  not  i)Ossess!ng  the  best  qualities  of  soil  ranges  from  $40 
to  $70  per  acre,  (iood  truck  farms  oft^fi  sell  for  $150  per  acre. 
Waukesha  is  the  county  seat.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  o  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  for  1905. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 


a 
& 

Aqgrkgate  Popd- 

1.  AT  ION. 

COLOK. 

si 

a- 

Towns,  Citiks  and 
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• 
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9 

o 
la 

1 

1 

1 
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.5 
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93 
317 
307 
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236 
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316 
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1,007 
743 
34S 
442 
147 
744 
829 
1,199 
477 
•      873 
428 
247 
767 
932 
733 
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S53 
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325 
374 
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798 
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S16 
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1,370 

1,560 
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926 

1,671 

82 

483 

1.4« 
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1.40-d 
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1,766 

2,fl5 

1,873 
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816 
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802 
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— 
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11 

12 

10 

9 

10 

8 

10 

4 

3 

» 

13 

11 

7 
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2 

.... 
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9S 
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50 
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Ijisbon   .••••*•••• 

IQi 
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'.'.'.'. 
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Muskego 

73 
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3 

. . .. 
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ward  2                  ..      . 

•3 
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3 
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9 

f? 
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290 
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313 
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410 
5S0 
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629 
G03 
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743 
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515 
633 

902 
1.784 

763 
1.2i:5 
1,307 

977 

1,301 
1,464 

836 
1.274 

896 
1.178 

902 
1.775 

763 
1,254 
1.307 

976 

1,297 
1,454 

83G 
1.26S 

^96 
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3U 
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Riimmlt"    ................ 
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4 

10 
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1 
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1 
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,   1.2TS 
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7.707 

18,4S7 



17,335 

35,822 

35,782 

40 

1  6.S41 

1    _  _ 

*2  Chiuamcn. 
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BROOKFIELD. 

Brooklield,  Waukesha  Co.  ropiilatlon  4C0.  6  iiiilej  from  Waukt'sha.  tlio  iiviiv- 
est  banking  polut.  Located  at  the  junction  of  iwo  divisions  of  tlio  ('..  .M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegraph.  United  States  Ex- 
press. 

Brookfield  on  account  of  its  excellent  railroad  facilities, 
there  being  four  lines  of  the  C.  ^l\  &  St.  P.  Ky.  radiating  from 
this  place,  offers  excellent  advantages  for  the  location  of  manu- 
facturing establishments.  There  are  no  fattories  here  at  the 
present  time.  The  surrounding  country  could  be  drawn  upon 
for  about  200  factor^'  employees.  If  a  canning  factory 
would  locate  here  vegetables  could  be  furnished  in  large 
(piantities.  There  are  two  physicians-  and  one  lawyer.  Thcro 
are  3  hotels  with  accommcdations  for  approximately  '  100 
persons. 

DEUAFIELD. 

Dclafleld,  Wankesha  Co.  ropnlaticu  300.  1  niih^  fnmi  Wnnkcshn.  5  miles  from 
Ilartland.  the  nearest  banking  point,  and  2vj  miles  from  Na.sliolah.  (Ii.^  lUMrest 
shipping  point.  There  is  a  dally  stage  to  Nash(»tali  to  meet  all  tni  ns  of  tlio 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  at  this  place;  fare  25  cents.  There  Is  an  electric  railway 
connecting  this  place  wiih  \vankesna  and  Milwaukee.  'J  Ills  line  wiil  lie  ex- 
tended to  Oconomowoc  during  the  present  year.  Telephone  system.  United 
States  Express. 

There  is  now  located  here  a  creamery,  2  grist  and  flour  mills, 
an  extensive  fish  hatchery,  a  sanitarium  and  the  usual. number 
of  stores.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  A  bank  is  wanted 
at  this  place.  A  summer  hotel  is  needed  here  to  care  for  the 
rapidly  growing  summer  business.  A  factory  for  the  canning 
of  fruit  and  vegetabks  is  greatly  dcsii'ed  bj'  the  surrounding 
country.  There  is  located  at  Delafield,  the  St.  John's  Military 
academy.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  clay  of  excellent  quality 
and  also  good  building  stone. 

Delafield  is'  built  on  Nagawicka  Lake  and  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  summer  resort.  There,  are  two  hotels  with  accom- 
modations for  about  forty  persons. 

DOUSMAN. 

D.Mis-.nan.  Waukesha  Co.  ropniation  £00.  18  miles  from  Wnnkosha.  S  m.'Ics 
from  Oconomowoc,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Telephone  sys- 
tem.   Western  Union  Telegraph.    American  Express. 

Sand  and  building  stone  are  the  two  leading  raw  materials. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  furnished  in  large  quantities  by  the 
surrounding  country.  A  labor  supply  amounting  to  from 
150  to  200  people  can  be  obtained  from  the  .surrounding  coiui- 
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try.      A  canning  factory  is  especially  desired  here.      A  bank 
and  drug  store  are  also  needed. 

Dousman  is  at  present  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  Laa 
three  hotels  with  accommodations  for  about  120  persons  an* I 
is  visited  annually  by  a  large  number  of  summer  visitors. 

DUPbAINVlLLE. 


Duplnlnvllle,  Wnukeslui  Co.  Population  600.  5  miles  from  Wauke>»ba.  tlie 
nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  and  Wis.  Central  railways.  Telephone 
Hystcm.    Western  Union  TeJegruph.     United  States  and  National  Express. 

Clay,  sand  and  stone  are  the  principal  raw  materials.  There 
is  one  bank  and  one  drug  store  here.  Dupiainville  is  located 
in  a  very  wealthy  agricultural  and  dairy  community.  There  is 
now  located  here  a  pickle  factory  and  a  large  creamery.  This 
place  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  milk  shipping  points  on  the 
C'.;  M.  &  St.  P.  railway.    A  new  hotel  is  greatly  desired  here. 

This  city  has  also  advantages  as  a  summer  resort  being 
located  about  two  miles  from  a  large  lake. 

EAGLE. 

Biifrlc,  Waukesha  Co.  Popnlntion,  303.  16  miles  from  Waukesha,  37  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  Telefirmph. 
United  States  Express. 

Clay,' sand  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Eagle  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  wealthy  lake  district.  Vege- 
tables are  raised  in  large  quantities.  A  pickle  factory  is  espe- 
cially desired  at  this  place  by  the  surrounding  country.  There 
is  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  several  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores,  1 
physician  but  no  lawyer.     A  new  hotel  is  greatly  needed. 

Eagle  is  located  in  a  lake  region  wliich  has  made  it  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  are  two  hotels  but  the  aecommodatious 
they  ofl'er  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  growing  summer 
i-esoi-t  bjsiness.  Several  thousand  people  visit  the  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  P]aglc  each  summer. 

UARTLAND. 

Hartlnnd,  Waukesha  Co.  Population,  67.?.  7  miles  from  Oconomowoc,  10 
miles  from  Waukesha  and  23  miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  By. 
Telephone  system  and  gas  plant.  Western  Union  telegrraph.  United  States  Ex- 
press. 

« 

Ilartland  is  located  en  the  Hark  river  at  >\  place  where  there 
is  a  considerable  fall  and  a  water  power  couiJ  be  developed.  A 
mill  was  formerly  operated  by  this  power  bat  tho  building  was 
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destroyed  by  lire  and  uat  rebuilt.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
clay  and  sand  near  the- village.  There  are  Iwated  at  this  place 
1  bank,  1  drug  store,  s<iveral  grocery  and  drygoods  stores,  one 
grain  elevator  and  four  eharches.  There  aie  several  hotels  at 
the  lakes  two  or  thro^  miles  away  from  the  village,  but  a  new 
hotel  is"  needed  at  the  village.  There  is  a  especially  wanted  here, 
a  canning  and  pickling  factory  and  a  laundry*.  Any  small 
manufacturing  establishment  will  be  offered  reasonable  induce- 
ments. There  are  two  physicians  and  one  lawyer.  A  weekly 
pap'?r  is  published.  Ilartland  is  located  in  the  Waukesha  county 
lake  district  and  is  a  popular  simmer  resort.  Over  1,000  people 
spend  their  sununers  at  the  rt^orts  surrounding  this  place. 

LANNON. 

Laiiiion.  Waukesha  Vo.  I\»|iulnti»m  ?()().  10  uilles  from  Waukesha,  the  neareut 
banking-  point.  C.  M.  &  St.  I'.  Ky.  There  is  n  good  water  supply  for  household 
l.inposcs.  itieie  nri'  no  electric  runway  ctuiuections.  Thcie  is  no  gas  or 
eiecirlc  l.giht  jlant.  'ielephuiie  system.  Western  Union  Tele,^raph.  United 
States  Kxpiess. 

iiannon  is  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  quarry 
sections  of  the  northwest.  There  are  ]acate<I  here  ten  quarries 
which  furnish  crushed  st^ne,  paving,  footing  and  building 
stone  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  40  car  loads  per  day.  Vege- 
tables are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Lannon  is  woU  located 
for  stone  quarry  and  brictk  and  tile  manufacturers.  Help  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  surroiuiding  country.  There  are 
three  hotels  with  accommodations  for  about  seventy  people. 

MENOMONEE    PALI.S. 

Menomonee  Falls.  Waukesha  Co.  I»opnla(ion  936.  14  miles  from  Waukesha.  13 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Telephone  system,  electric  light 
plant.    Western  Union  Telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

There  is  a  water  power  at  this  city  which  when  improved  will 
develop  approximately  800-horse  power.  Coal  is  the  principal 
fuel  which  is  obtained  from  Milwaukee.  Inducements  would  be 
ofi'ered  to  secure  the  location  of  agricultural  implement  works 
or  vehicle  factori'2s.  There  is  located  at  this  place  a  large  beet- 
sugar  refinery,  which  during  19J5  manufar't:ired  40,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  A  large  labor  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country-.  There  is  1  bank,  1  drug  store,  several 
grocery  and  drygoods  stores  and  a  weekly  newspai)er.  The  sur- 
rounding country  i.s  a  well  settled  agricultural  section  and  a 
canning  factory  for  the  canning  of  peas  and  corn  would  find 
this  village  a  good  location. 
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MERTON. 


Merton,  Waukoslm  Co.  Population,  200.  12  miles  from  Waukesha.  5  miles 
from  Ilartlnnd,  the  nearest  banking  point.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Telephone  sys- 
tem.   Western  Union  telefirraph.    Lnited  States  Bzpress. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  in 
the  surrounding  country,  a  canning  factory  is  especially  desired 
here  and  would  find  this  a  profitable  location.  A  labor  supp.y 
could  be  obtained  from  the  neighboring  country.  A  bank 
is  also  needed  here.  There  is  one  physician  but  no  lawyei. 
There  are  only  one  hotel  and  two  boarding  houses  at  this  plate. 
Tliere  are  several  hotels  bordering  on  the  lakes  a  short  distance 
from  the  village.      Merton  is  becoming  a  summer  resort. 

NORTH   PRAIRIE. 

North  Prairie.  Waukesha  Co.  Population,  300.  11  miles  from  Waukesha.  31 
miics  from  Milwaukee.  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Waukesha  is  the  nearest  banking 
point.  Telephone  connections.  Western  Union  telegraph.  United  States  Ex- 
press. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  surrounding  country  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl  near 
the  village.  An  adequate  labor  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
the  neighboring  country.  There  are  located  at  North  Pairie  1 
drug  store,  several  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores  and  2 
churches.  Tlie  .svjrrounding  country-  is  a  very  wealthy  district. 
A  bank  is  especially  desired  at  this  place.  A  canning  factory 
would  find  this  an  excellent  location. 

North  Prairie  is  becoming  a  sumer  resort  being  visited  each 
season  by  a  lari^c  number  of  tourists.  There  is  a  small  lake 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  whose  shores  are  dottt^l 
with  summer  cottages. 

OCONOMOWOC. 

Oronomowop,  Wmikpsha  Co.  Population,  3,013.  31  mlle.s  from  Milwaukee.  18 
mllos  from  Wnukoshn.  /V)  miles  from  Madison  and  111  miles  from  Chicajro.  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Eloctrir  line  to  Milwaukee  is  at  present  under  oonstruction. 
There  Is  nn  oxeollent  wntorworks  system,  telephone  system  and  electric  light 
plant.    Western  Union  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

There  is  a  water  power  at  this  place  which  is  all  utilized. 
Sand,  clay,  peat  and  gravel  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Fruit  and  vesretaWos  are  extensively  gro\vn  in  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  immense  ice  houses 
and  a  Ijircre  sanitarium.  The  surrounding  country  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  about  500  persons  to  work  in  factories. 
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Oconomowoc  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Waukesha  eoimry 
lake  district,  and  its  beautiful  lakes  connected  by  canals,  cx- 
tousive  drives  and  walks,  unexcelled  boating  and  fishing  facili- 
ties have  made  this  place  one  of  the  most  popular  summer 
resorts  of  the  northwest.  Many  beautiful  summer  homes  are 
located  on  the  shores  of  the  different  lakes.  There  are  at 
present  4  hotels  with  accommodations  for  400  people.  Few 
places. offer  such  an  excellent  location  for  a  summer  hotel.  The 
lousiness  League  is  engaged  in  advertising  the  many  advantages 
of  this  city. 

PEWAUICEE. 

Pcwaukeo,  Waukesha  Co.  Population,  763.  10  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  0 
miles  from  Waukesha.  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  During  the  summer,  steamers  from 
Pewaukee  connect  at  Waukesha  Beach  with  electric  cars  for  W^aukesha  and  Mil- 
waukee. Telephone  system.  There  is  no  electric  light  or  gas  plant.  Western 
Union  telegraph.    United  States  Express. 

Sand,  peat  and  stone  are  the  principal  raw  materials.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  an  agricultural  district  raising  large  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  desired  at  this  place,  a  can- 
ning factory,  cold  storage  warehouse  and  a  stone  crushing  plant. 

Pewaukee  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort  being  visited 
annually  by  several  thousand  people.  Small  steamers  and  a 
fleet  of  other  boats  accommodate  summer  visitors.  The  shores 
of  the  lake  are  dotted  with  many  summer  cottages. 

WWUKESHA. 

Waukesha.  Waukesha  Co.  Population.  G,94D.  20  miles  from  Milwaukee.  62 
miles  from  Madison  and  102  miles  from  Chicago.  C.  M.  &  SC  P..  C.  &  N.  W., 
and  Wisconsin  Central  Rys.  Electric  line  to  Milwaukee.  An  electric  railway  to 
Oconomowoc  is  under  construction.  There  is  an  excellent  waterworks  system. 
Telephone  system.  Gas  and  electric  light  plants.  Western  Union  telegraph. 
United  States,  American,  and  National  Express. 

Sand  and  stone  arc  the  principal  raw  materials.  The  principa, 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  city  and  which  have  grown 
very  extensively  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  malle- 
al)le  iron,  structural  iron,  and  extensive  (juarries  adjoin  the 
city.  Among  the  chief  industries  dl  this  city  are  the  mineral 
springs,  the  properties  of  vvhose  waters  have  given  this  city 
a  world  wide  reputation.  The  shipments  of  water  have 
j^rown  to  immense  proportions.  There  arc  2  banks.  3  news- 
papers, and  11  churches  at  this  place.  There  are  9  hotels,  some 
of  them  very  large  and  with  accommodations  for  approximately 
;5,0()0  persons.  There  are  several  sanitariums  on  the  lake  shores 
near  the  city.  Another  first  class  hotel  is  needed  here.  Wau- 
kesha is  the  site  of  Carroll  College  which  has  both  academic  and 
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collegiate  departments.  Wisconsin's  State  Industrial  School  for 
boys  is  located  here.  There  are  15  physicians,  21  lawyers  and 
47  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools.  Waukesha  is 
one  of  he  finest  summer  resorts  of  Wisconsin. 


WAUPACA  COUNTY. 

Waupaca  county  is  located  in  the  €ast  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  this  county  is  749  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1905  was  33,467,  a  gain  of  1,852  over  the  census 
of  1900.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth, 
Germans  largely  predominating  with  Norwegians  and  Danes 
next  in  order  as  to  number.  It  is  a  wealthy  agricultural 
comity  possessing  an  excellent  soil.  The  farm  area  in  1905 
was  335,547  acres,  with  165,290  acres  improved.  While  the 
acreage  has  not  been  largely  increased,  the  valuation  of  the 
farms  has  more  than  doubled  during  this  time,  increasing  from 
$6,422,319  in  1890  to  $13,666,942  in  1905.  The  surface,  as  a 
whole,  is  rolling  and  hilly,  necessitating  short  steep  grades 
along  many  of  the  roads.  The  soils  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  are  clay  loams  varying  to  lighter  loams.  It  is  gen- 
erally stony  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  tillage.  There  are  considerable  areas  where  the 
amount  of  stones  is  very  small  and  boulders  are  nearly  entirely 
absent.  The  forest  growth  of  this  soil  is  mainly  such  hard- 
woods as  birch,  bass  wood,  maple  and  scattering  white  pine. 
This  soil  is  not  so  well  suited  to  grasses  and  clover  as  for  com 
and  potatoes.  Garden  truck  and  small  fruits  grow  in  abund- 
ance. An  excellent  dairy  and  stock  growing  industry  main- 
tained with  ease,  and  is  destined  to  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  income  of  the  community.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  part  and  also  a  strip  along  the  western  boundary 
is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  varying  considerably  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  sand  and  clay.  The  surface  soils  consist  of  four 
to  ten  inches  of  light  loam,  enriched  by  a  variable  amount  of 
organic  material.  The  sub-soil  is  of  brownish  clay  mixed  with 
boulders  and  pebbles.  Considerable  wash  has  taken  place  in 
this  rolling  country  and  loamy  clays  are  often  found  in  the 
bottoms  Boulders  are  most  prominent  upon  the  hills  and 
ridges.  The  forest  growth  is  generally  a  dense  scrub  oak  and 
scanty  poplar.     This  soil  is  good  strong  land  and  when  prop- 
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eriy  farmed  is  very  productive.  It  surpasses  all  other  soils 
in  th€  production  of  potatoes,  whicIT  in  quality  are  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  country.  There  are  numerous  irregular 
swampy  tracts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Potatoes, 
dairy  products  and  stock  are  the  principal  exports  from  the 
farms.  The  chief  crops  and  their  acreaj2:e  in  1890  and  1905 
were  as  follows: 


Acreage 

I      In  1890. 

I 


Acreage 
lu  1905. 


Wheat   I  12,564 

Oats  I  22,963 

Barley    1,066 

Rye    I  7,830 

Corn    12,709 

Hay    '  33,867 

Potatoes  I  11,127 

I 


3,071 
36.786 
3,748 
8,172 
15.815 
47.382 
16,130 


The  dairy  interests  are  represented  by  28  cheese  factories, 
20  creameries,  and  6  skimming  stations.  The  price  of  unim- 
proved land  which  can  be  made  tillable  averages  about  $10  per 
acre.  For  improved  farm  lands,  the  price  ranges  from  $20 
to  $80  per  acre.  Waupaca  is  the  county  seat.  The  table  on 
page  823  shows- the  population  of  the  local  political  divisions  for 


CIJNTONVnJ^E. 

riintonvMIo.  Waupncn  Co,  Popnlatlon,  l.a37.  35  railos  from  Waupaca.  IW 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Has  electric  light  plant.  Telephone 
system.    Western  Union  telegraph.    American  ETxpress. 

Clintonville  is  located  on  a  water  power  stream  where  con- 
siderable power  may  be  developed.  Wood  is  the  principal 
fuel  and  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding^:  country.  Clay,  sand, 
stone  and  timber  are  the  raw  materials  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities.  There  are  no  unoccupied  factories 
here  at  the  present  time.  Reasonable  inducements  will  be 
offered  to  secure  the  location  here  of  a  shoe  factory.  Clin- 
tonville is  also  well  located  for  establishing  a  box  factory,  a 
canning  factory,  and  for  the  location  of  a  beet  sugar  factory. 
A  labor  supply  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are  now  located  here  2  banks,  3  drug  stores, 
several  general  stores,  a  planing  mill,  2  shingle  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  a  brick  and  tile-works  and 
2  weekly  papers.     There  are  4  physicians  and  4  lawyers.     The 
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surrounding  country  possesses  an  excellent  agricultural  soil 
of  which  about  seventy  per  cent  is  improved.  The  principal 
shipments  from  here  arc  grain,  potatoes,  timber  products  and 
live  stock.  There  are  at  present  five  small  hotels  with  accom- 
modations for  about  100  persons ;  but  a  new  hotel  is  greatly 
desired. 


WATTPACA  COUNTY. 


1 

Agorfg^te  Popd- 

LATIU.H. 

COLOB. 

1 
E 

M   3 

Towns,  CiTnifl  and 
Vii-LAoica. 

S3 

E 

t2 

6 

1 

c 

a 

6 
5* 

s 
m 

a 

Boar  Creek 

223 
17  i 
407 
217 
197 
i:)7 
431 
lf8 
71 
119 
120 
i:)9 
181 
2."»') 
183 

2:7 

224 
200 
163 
71 

118 

100 
l.-|7 

i:»3 

9G 

2.S6 
170 

82 

2:.  I 

230 
207 

20r) 
200 
J8-) 
UTi 

"  130 
20f) 
110 

C36 
481 
875 
48.-. 
5IG 
304 
900 
248 
153 

3:« 

435 
422 
779 
535 
!>63 
731 
437 
475 
146 
533 

310 
243 
355 
205 

"675" 
507 
182 
625 
6lG 
5!0 

371 

384 
3w 
i:05 

■"320 
477 
379 

17.308 

4a5 
962 
431 
483 
382 
818 
220 
147 
2.52 
247 
3S4 
379 
093 
447 
521 
009 
444 
38 
139 
453 

881 
240 
854 

2.J9 

"  610 
446 
173 
569 
C17 
446 

382 
416 
377 
321 

'  270 
516 
307 

16,099 

1.227 

l,8;i7 
916 

1,029 
740 

1,778 
468 
900 
55/ 
585 
^19 
801 

1,472 
982 

j.aH4 

1,400 
881 
8<W 
285 
OSJ 

721 
483 
709 
414 

1,285 

.%5 
1,194 
1,313 

986 

753 

mi 

734 

586 

'"  ."iOO 
993 
686 

:i3,767' 

1,227 
896 

1,831 
016 

1.029 
746 

1,778 
46H 
300 
557 
58) 
819 
801 

1,<72 
fS2 

1,084 

1,400 
881 
863 
285 
9SG 

721 
478 
709 
414 

i.285 
953 

a« 

1.192 

1,3(3 

«8i 

741 

800 
7:'4 
586 

(86 
3J,442 

■" 

10   ' 

7 

2G 
15 

3 

6 
404 

'f 

8 
•2 
4 

13 
14 

7 

4 

8 

7 
17 

G 

4 
20 

lft4 
1541 
297 

in 

164 
151 
i05 
89 
51 
104 
123 
166 
187 
203 
213 

Cnlodouia 

Ciintoaville,  ciiy 

Daytoa 

Dupont 

Marion,  villajfe 

FnrmiDgtoQ 

Froeraont 

Freemont,  vilIaKO 

Harrison 

Helvetia 

lola 

luln,  village 

Lnrnboo 

Li'«banoa 

XjiuU 

Little  Wolf 

lt>5 
2i4 

Mannwa,  village 

Mnttosim 

Kinl»  irrdss.  Tillage 

MticUwa 

144 
49 
172 

New  London,  city: 

wa  rd  1 

ward  2 

ward  4 

ward  5 

Total,  city...* 3,002 
Royal  ton 

2 

18 

4 

4^ 

]» 

3 

3 

^ 
8 

7 

29 

456 

Sen  nd  in  a  via 

222 

Scnndi'-avia,  villntro 

St.  I. a wi once 

179 

Union 

221 

Wfiu  paca 

IW 

Wuupac,  city: 

ward  1  

189 

ward  2 

ward  3 

ward  4     

Tc.tal.city  ....2,873 
\Vovfuiwo3a 



r  .529 

Winaiiwotfa,  village 

W^oinint; 

1       W 
isi 

Total 

2l" 

4 

129 

5.848 

•lucludjo  total  for  Wa'ip  »c  i  •Mil  OutJigamie  c^uutioa. 
tl  L'iiiuaaiaa« 
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FIELD  OF  OATS  IN  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 


FREMONT. 


Fremont,  Wniipaca  Co.  Population,  300.  16  miles  from  Waupaca  and  7  miles 
from  Weyauwejra.  Fremont  Is  not  located  on  any  railroad,  bein?  ZYi  miles 
miles  from  the  Wisconsin  Central  line.  There  is  stage  twice  daily  to  meet  Wis- 
consin Central  trains.  Western  Union  telegraph  and  telephone.  National  Ex- 
press. 

Fremont  is  an  incorporated  village.  There  is  a  tract  of  land 
comprising  300  acres  which  is  well  located  for  factory  pur- 
poses. Wood  is  extensively  used  for  fuel  which  is  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Sand,  clay  and  timber  are  the  only  raw 
materials.  Fremont  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  agricultural 
trade,  being  the  center  of  a  well  settled  farm  community.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  A  canning  factory 
is  desired  at  this  place  by  the  surrounding  country.  A  bank  is 
also  wanted.  There  are  located  here  1  drug  store,  several 
general  stores,  1  creamery,  1  cheese  factory,  a  saw  mill  and 
planing  mill.  There  is  1  physician.  Fremont  has  many  advan- 
tages as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  located  on  Wolf  river  and  Part- 
ridge lake.  Facilities  for  boating,  hunting  and  fishing  are  unsur- 
passed. It  has  two  hotels  with  accommodations  for  about  100  per- 
sons.   A  new  hotel  is  desired  at  this  place. 
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lOLA. 

lolft,  Wanpnea  Co.  Population,  801.  12  miles  from  Waupaca,  120  mllea  from 
Milwaukee.  lola  &  Northern  Ry.  Sta^e  daily  to  Northland  and  Norske.  Has 
an  electric  light  plant.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  telegraph.  United 
States  Express. 

Wood  is  extensively  used  for  fuel.  The  principal  raw  ma- 
terials are  sand  and  hardwood  timber.  There  are  no  factories 
here  at  the  present  time,  but  special  inducements  would  be 
offered  to  secure  the  location  of  a  canning  or  pickling  factory. 
About  100  laborers  could  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. There  are  now  located  at  this  place  2  banks,  1  drug  store, 
several  general  stores,  4  potato  warehouses,  a  flour  mill,  2  saw 
mills,  3  planing  mills,  a  potato  starch  factory  and  a  creamery. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  A  table  factory  was  formerly 
established  here.  There  are  2  physicians  and  1  lawyer.  There  are 
2  hotels  and  2  boarding  houses,  which  furnish  ample  accommo- 
dations. 

MANAWA. 

Manawa,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  881.  15  miles  from  Waupaca.  O.  B.  & 
W.  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Electric  light  plant.  Western  Union  telegraph. 
United  States  Express. 

Manawa  is  located  on  Little  Wolf  river.  There  is  a 
water  supply  at  this  place  of  which  about  100  horse  power  has 
not  yet  been  utilized.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  marl, 
stone  and  timber  can  be  furnished  in  large  quantities.  There 
is  now  located  here  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  several  general 
stores,  a  lumber  company,  lath  and  shingle  mill,  a  brick  and 
lime  company,  flour  mill  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There  are 
2  physicians  and  2  lawyers.  Reasonable  inducements  would 
be  offered  to  secure  the  location  of  some  wood-working  fac- 
tory, a  milk  condensing  company  and  a  woolen  mill.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been  improved  for 
crop  raising. 

Manawa  is  not  at  present  a  summer  resort  but  could  be 
made  one.  It  is  located  about  two  miles  from  a  beautiful 
lake.  It  has  two  hotels  with  accommodations  for  fifty  per- 
sons which  are  ample  at  present. 

MARION. 

Marlon,  Wauparn  Co.  Population.  74ff.  30  railos  from  Waupaca  and  168  mllos 
from  MilwauktH>.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Daily  stnjn'  to  CaroHno,  Pelln  and  Leopolis. 
Telephone  systom.    Gas  plant..    Western  Union  tolopraph.    American  Express. 

Marion  is  an  incorporated  village.  There  is  a  water  power  at 
this  place.     Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  which  is  obtained.from  the 
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surrounding  country.  Such  raw  materials  as  clay,  sand,  timber 
and  stone  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try,'about  two-thirds  of  which  is  improved  for  crop  raising,  is  a 
rich  soil  and  produces  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
A  canning  factory  is  especially  desired  at  this  place  by  th€ 
vihage  and  also  the  surrounding  country.  A  labor  supply  can 
be  readily  obtained.  There  are  3  small  hotels  but  the  accom- 
modations are  not  sufficient.  A  new  hotel  is  needed.  Marion 
is  not  a  summer  resort  at  present  but  has  many  advantages 
in  this  direction.     A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 

NEW  LONDON. 

New  London,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  3,002.  2S  miles  from  Waupaca,  39 
miles  from  Green  Bay  and  140  miles  from  Milwaukee.  G.  B.  &  W.  and  C.  &  N. 
W.  Rys.  Wolf  river  is  navigable  to  this  point.  Telephone  system.  Electric 
light  plaiit.    Western  Union  telegraph.    United  States  and  American  Express. 

Sand,  clay,  peat,  marl,  timber  and  stone  can  be  furnished  in 
large  quantities.  Several  hundred  persons  could  be  easily  se- 
cured from  the  surrounding  country  to  work  in  additional  fac- 
tories. There  are  now  located  here  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  sev- 
eral grocery  and  dry  goods  stores  and  general  stores,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  saw  mill,  a  boat  factory,  a  large  chair  factory,  a 
flour  mill  and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bee  hives.  There 
is  also  a  canning  factory  and  a  milk  condensing  plant.  There  are 
8  physicians  and  5  lawyers.  There  are  3  hotels  and  4  boarding 
houses  which  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  the  present. 
New  London  is  becoming  a  popular  summer  resort. 

New  London  is  the  center  of  an  excellent  farming  com- 
munity, about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  surrounding  country 
being  improved  for  farming  purposes. 

OGDENSBURG. 

Ogdensbnrg,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  850.  9  miles  from  Waupaca,  the  near- 
est banking  point.  G.  B.  &  W.  By. .  Western  Union  telegraph.  United  States 
Express. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  at  this  place.  Clay,  sand  and 
stone  are  the  raw  materials  which  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities.  Fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  furnished  to  sup- 
ply a  canning  factory  here.  About  100  persons  could  be  secured 
from  the  surrounding  coiuntry  to  work  in  factories.  About 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been  improved 
54— L. 
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for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  1  physician  but  no  lawyer 
here.  One  small  hotel  has  accommodations  for  about  twenty 
persons. 

ROYALTON. 

Royalton,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  300.  13  miles  from  Waupaca  and  7  miles 
from  New  London,  the  nearest  banking  point.  G.  B.  &  W.  Ry.  Western 
Union  telegraph.    United  States  Bi^press. 

Royalton  is  located  on  the  Little  Wolf  river,  at  a  water  power 
site.  About  300  horsepower  is  not  yet  utilized.  Clay,  sand, 
peat,  lime,  marl  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Royalton  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  farming  community. 
Special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  secure  the  location  of  a 
starch  factory  or  any  small  industry.  Royalton  was  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  lumber  industry,  but  its  mills  have 
moved  away  since  the  heavy  sawed  timber  has  been  cut.  There  is 
1  physician.     A  new  hot^l  is  wanted  here. 


WAUPACA. 

Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  2,873.  29  miles  from  Stevens  Point,  120 
miles  from  Milwaukee,  155  miles  from  Madison  and  221  miles  from  Chicago. 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Electric  light  plant.  Western  Union 
telegraph.    National  £>xpress. 

Waupaca  is  located  upon  the  Waupaca  river  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  water  power  of  which  about  100  horse  power  is  not 
yet  utilized.  Peat,  sand,  clay,  marl  and  timber  can  be  fur- 
nished in  large  quantities.  There  is  an  excellent  deposit  of 
gravel  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  About  three  hundred  persons 
could  be  obtained  from  the  neighborhood  to  work  in  additional 
factories.  There  are  located  here  at  the  present  time  2  banks,  4 
drug  stores,  the  usual  number  of  retail  stores,  3  newspapers,  a 
flour  mill,  machine  shop,  2  starch  factories,  2  planing  mills  and  a 
saw  mill.  There  are  5  physicians  and  8  lawyers.  Waupaca  is  the 
center  of  the  great  Wisconsin  potato  belt,  over  1,000,000 
bushels  being  shipped  from  this  place  each  season.  Four 
miles  from  the  city  and  connected  with  it  by  electric  road  is 
the  famous  Chain  of  Lakes,  one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts 
in  the  stat«.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  these  beautiful  lakes  is 
located  the  Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home,  with  a  population  of 
about  700.  There  are  4  hotels  with  accommodations  for  about 
3,000  persons.  There  are  many  cottages  along  the  lake 
shores.     Fishing,  bathing  and  boating  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
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sired.  Three  steamers  make  daily  trips.  Waupaca  is  an  ex- 
cellent summer  resort  and  is  visited  by  about  5,000  persons 
every  summer. 

WEYAUWEGA. 

Weyaiiwega,  Waupaca  Co.  Population,  1,000.  9  miles  from  Waupaca,  122 
mUes  from  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Telephone  system.  Electric 
light  plant.    Western  Union  telegraph.    National  Express. 

Weyauwega  is  located  on  the  Waupaca  river  at  a  point 
where  there  is  considerable  water  power.  There  is  about  500 
horse  power  not  yet  utilized.  At  a  point  about  three  miles 
above  the  village,  there  is  a  suitable  site  for  a  water  power 
capable  of  developing  nearly  1,000  horsepower.  Such  raw  ma- 
terials as  clay,  peat,  sand,  stone,  marl  and  timber  can  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  About  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  improved  for  agricultural  purposes.  Large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  now  being  raised.  There 
are  now  located  at  this  place  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  several  gen- 
eral stores,  2  creameries,  2  potato  warehouses,  an  elevator  and 
flour  mill.  Two  weekly  papers  are  published.  There  is  an  un- 
occupied factory  at  this  place  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  trunk 
factory,  but  which  failed.  This  building  is  located  near  a  water 
power  and  has  a  spur  track.  About  200  laborers  could  be  secured 
from  the  surrounding  country.  A  canning  and  pickling  fac- 
a  canning  and  pickling  factory  and  a  brick  yard.  There  is  a 
considerable  int>erest  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
location  of  a  sugar  beet  factory  would  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  this  village  and  the  neighboring  country.  There 
are  located  here  3  physicians,  2  dentists  and  3  lawyers.  Wey- 
auwega is  a  summer  resort,  being  located  a  few  miles  from 
a  group  of  lakes.     It  has  excellent  hotel  accommodations. 


WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

Waushara  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  area  of  this  county  is  639  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1905  was  17,643,  a  gain  of  1,671  over  the  census  of 
1900.  About  16  per  cent  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth, 
of  which  number  Germans  constitute  nearly  one-half.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  settlers.     The 
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total  area  of  the  farms  of  the  county  in  1905  was  345,441  acres, 
of  which  198,391  acres  were  improved.  In  1890  the  total  farm 
area  was  313,835  acres  with  159,592  acres  improved.  Since 
the  county  was  well  settled  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  the 
acreage  population  devoted  to  agriculture  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  in  recent  years  as  in  other  counties,  but  the  value  of  the 
farms  has  increased  from  $4,230,760  in  1890  to  $10,365,437  in 
1905,  an  increase  of  145  per  cent  during  this  period.  The 
northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  a  prairie-like  plane  with 
a  sandy  soil  containing  a  variable  amount  of  gravel  and 
small  pebbles.  This  soil  is  warm  and  readily  tilled  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  po- 
tatoes, the  latter  being  the  principal  export  crops  of  the  dis- 
trict. Dairy  products  and  live  stock  are  also  growing  sources 
of  farm  income.  The  larger  part'  of  the  county  is  of  an  uneven 
and  rolling  topography,  the  formation  consisting  of  steep  hills 
and  ridges.  Boulders  of  various  sizes  constitute  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  county.  The  surface  soil  is  sandy  loam  vary- 
ing considerably  in  the  relative  amounts  of  sand  and  clay  and 
enriched  by  considerable  organic  material.  The  subsoil  is  a 
brownish  clay  in  which  boulders  and  pebbles  are  numerous. 
The  soil  varies  more  or  less  with  the  surface  features.  This 
sandy  loam  is  a  strong  soil  and  with  proper  cultivation  is  very 
productive.  Like  the  sandy  loams  of  southern  Waupaca 
county  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats, 
grasses  and  clover.  It  is  unexcelled  for  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes, which  in  yield  and  quality  equal  the  best  of  the  country. 
Waushara,  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties  constitute  one  of 
the  wealthiest  potato  regions  in  the  United  States.  Next  to 
potatoes,  dairy  products  and  stock  are  the  leading  farm  ex- 
ports. The  soil  in  the  eastern  tier  of  townships  is  a  heavy 
red  clay.  There  arc  numerous  areas  of  swampy  land  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  crops 
and  their  acreage  in  1890  and  1905  were  as  follows: 


Acreage 

Acreage 

In  1890. 

1 

in  1905. 

19,637 

23,246 

17,238 

19,413 

21.096 

23,773 

4,368 

4,937 

28,633 

37,619 

6.966 

17,999 

Onta  

Kye    

Corn    

Clover  Seed 

Hay  

Potatoes   .... 
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There  are  5  cheese  factories,  20  creameries  and  14  skimming 
stations  in  the  county.  In  the  production  of  cranberries  the 
county  ranks  second  with  664  acres  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
The  price  of  wild  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $12  to  $40  per 
acre.  Improved  farms  range  in  price  from  $40  to  $100  per 
acre.  The  most  expensive  lands  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  Wautoma  is  the  county  seat.  The  population  of 
the  different  political  units  of  the  county  in  1905  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 


& 

AaoiKGATs  Popu- 
lation. 

Color. 

ii 

I? 
5* 

Towns,  Citiss  axd 

VlLLAOBS. 

i 

£ 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Aurora 

206 

8 
223 
214 
305 
149 
167 
123 
ISl 
lOS 
85 
142 
156 
]C6 
234 
227 
107 
156 
127 
159 
137 
154 
142 
210 

600 

23 
622 
482 
261 
389 
395 
241 
434 
641 
246 
326 
439 
463 
411 
627 
3:\s 
432 
24t> 
465 
819 
439 
363 
401 
1 

475 

18 
663 
433 
2n 
315 
340 
227 
368 
395 
154 
279 
358- 
4:9 
418 
478 
?T3 
375 
251 
405 
284 
346 
301 
449 

975 

41 
1,185 
915 
488 
74 
735 
468 
802 
1,026 
399 
606 
797 
922 
829 
1.006 
611 
807 
497 
870 
633 
806 
6G4 
850  1 

976 

41 

1,186 

915 

488 

704 

736 

^  468 

^  802 

1,036 

399 

606 

797 

922 

829 

1,005 

611 

807 

497 

870 

633 

806 

664 

830 

20 

182 

Berlin,  city: 
*Part   of  2d  ward 

, 

Bloomfleld    

.... 

16 
17 
6 
6 
19 
20 
9 
9 
1 

10 

11 

27 

33 

19 

1 

3 

10 

6 

12 

8 

4 

24 

21» 

Coloma    

174 

Dakota  

70 

Deerfleld    

149 

Hancock 

129 

Hancock,  village  

Leon 

.... 

106 
167 

Marion  

199 

Red  Granite,  village  .. 
Mt.  Morris  

144 

146 

Oasis  

158 

Plalnfleld  

144 

Plainfield,  village  | 

PovsIddI   

158 

216 

Rlcbf  ord    

122 

Rose    

150 

Wild   Rose,   village.... 
Saxevllle    

102 

177 

Bprlngwater    • 

.... 

130 

Warren  

li^ 

Wautoma    

IS 

Wautoma,  village  

Total    

3,716 

9,452 

8,191 

17.643  1 

17,643  1 

....I....I 

290 

1 

3,620 

1  1 

•For  total  sue  Green  Lake  Co. 


CALOMA. 

Coloma,  Waushara  Co.  Population,  250.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on 
the  W.  C.  Ry.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  85  miles  from  Stevens 
Point,  73  miles  from  Madison,  and  130  miles  from  Milwaukee.  National  ExprcHs. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Fair  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  a  bank,  drug  store  and  3  general  stores,  1  hotel,  a  boarding 
house,  graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Lutheran  churches,  1  physician,  furniture  store,  blacksmith 
shop,  harness  shop,  grain  elevator  and  a  creamery. 
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Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood 
is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  and  coal  from  the  east. 
Vegetables  are  raised  and  clay,  sand  and  stone  are  the  natural 
products.     Some  help  can  be  secured  here. 

About  one-half  of  the  adjacent  country  is  level  and  free  from 
stone  and  the  rest  rough  and  stony.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 

I 

POY  SIPPI. 

Poyslppi,  Waushara  Co.  Population,  200.  An  unincorporated  village  on  Pine 
river,  Poysippi  township,  18  miles  northeast  of  Wautoma,  the  county  seat,  and 
13  miles  north  of  Berlin,  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  banking  point.  Has 
telephone  connections.   . 

The  village  has  3  general  stores,  1  hotel,  no  boarding  houses,  a 
public  school  with  two  departments,  2  physicians,  good  churches, 
furniture  store,  saw  mill,  flour  mill  and  a  creamery. 

There  is  a  water  power  estimated  at  100  horse  power,  not  uti- 
lized. Wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  cucumbers  for 
pickling.  This  village  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand  and  lum- 
ber. Help  can  be  secured  in  the  village  and  vicinity.  Good  loca- 
tion for  a  pickle  salting  station. 

This  is  a  good  farming  section  and  90  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  improved.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  land  is  level  and  free 
from  stone  with  some  swamps. 

PLAINPIELD. 

Plainfield,  Waushara  Co.  Population,  860.  An  unincorporated  yilalge  on  the 
W.  C.  Ry.,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  18  miles  northeast  of  Wau- 
toma, the  county  seat,  22  miles  from  Stevens  Point,  87  miles  from  Madison,  144 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  National  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Fair  ship- 
ping facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  shady  streets,  cement  w^alks,  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  bank,  2  drug  stores,  1  grocery,  2 
hardware  and  3  general  stores,  a  furniture  store,  1  hotel,  3 
boarding  houses,  a  $12,000  high  school  building,  8  teachers 
employed.  Baptist,  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches,  $10,000 
opera  house,  city  hall,  3  physicians,  2  lawyers,  G  large  potato 
warehouses,  starch  factory,  flour  and  feed  mill,  and  a  cream- 
ery. A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  A  first-class  hotel  is 
needed. 

Steam  power  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Wood  and 
coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.     Fruit  and  vege- 
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tables  can  be  supplied  for  canning  and  clay  and  sand  are  the  only 
natural  products.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in 
the  village.  Good  location  for  a  canning  factory  and  pickle  fac- 
tory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  nearly  all  level  and  free  from 
stone.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  75  per  cent  of  the  land 
suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improv-ed.  This  is  a  prosperous 
farming  country.  Dairying  and  potato  raising  are  the  chief 
occupations. 


WAUTOMA. 

Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.  Population,  850.  An  Incorporated  Tillage  on  the 
White  river,  a  water-power  stream,  and  on  the  C  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  in  Waushara 
county  of  which  It  Is  the  county  sent,  54  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac,  118  miles 
from  Milwaukee  and  203  miles  from  Chicago.  American  Express.  Telephone 
and  telegraph.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  serrice. 

The  village  is  located  in  a  good  farming  community,  is  well 
lighted,  .has  2  banks,  2  drug  stores,  4  groceries,  2  hardware 
and  3  general  stores,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  high  school 
emploping  8  teachers.  Catholic,  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches,  5  physicians,  3  lawyers,  $10,000  court  house,  flour 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  125  barrels,  a  starch  factory,  cigar  fac- 
tory, and  a  grain  elevator.     A  weekly  paper  is  published. 

There  is  a  small  water  power  here  estimated  at  60  H.  P.,  not 
utilized.  Wood  and  coal  are  the  fuels  used.  Wood  is  obtained 
from  the  adjoining  country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables,  corn,  beans  and  peas  can  be  furnished  for  canning. 
Some  help  can  be  secured  in  the  village.  This  place  offers  an 
opening  for  a  potato  buyer. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  is  im- 
proved. The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  especially  adapted  for 
growing  vegetables.  This  is  the  center  of  the  Wisconsin 
potato  belt  and  their  production  is  increasing  annually.  Cu- 
cumbers do  well  in  this  section  and  a  salting  station  could 
be  supplied  with  almost  any  quantity  of  pickles. 
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WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Winnebago  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  tlie 
state.  The  area  is  472  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905 
was  60,300,  a  gain  of  2,075  since  1900.  Over  one-fifth  of  the 
population  is  foreign  bom.  Germans  represent  considerably 
over  one-half  of  the  foreign  element,  with  Danes  second  in  nun!- 
ber.  Being  one  of  the  older  counties  in  the  state  practically 
all  of  the  land  available  for  farm  purposes  has  been  placed  un- 
der cultivation.  In  1905  the  total  farm  area  was  252,548 
acres,  of  which  amount  178,640  acres  were  improved.  The 
total  value  of  such  farms  including  improvements  in  1903 
was  $17,145,535,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  of  $11,100,528 
in  1890.  The  surface  of  Winnebago  county  is  generally  roll- 
ing, although  somewhat  hilly  in  the  western  part.  There  are 
no  very  large  or  steep  hills.  The  county  roads  as  a  rule  have 
light  grades.  The  soils  of  the  county  north  of  the  Fox  River 
and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago  are  heavy  red  clayey 
loams  derived  from  the  red  locustrine  clays.  The  southeni 
part  of  the  county  is  a  clayey  loam  of  the  lighter  variety  with 
a  few  small  tracts  of  prairie  loam.  Small  areas  of  humus  soil>: 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county  but  are  foiund  mostly 
in  the  northern  part. 

The  leading  agricultural  products  and  the  acreage  devoted 
to  such  in  1890  and  1905  were  approximately  as  follows: 


Acreage 
I     in  1890. 


Acreage 
in  1905. 


Wheat  . 
Oats    . 
Barley 
Corn    . 
Hay   ... 


17.^7 
28,950 
5,753 
17,536 
53,928 


2^S4 
40.048 
16.644 
20,388 
48,164 


The  dairy  interests  of  this  county  are  well  advanced.  In 
1905  there  were  38  cheese  factories,  25  creameries  and  4  skim- 
ming stations  in  the  county.  The  unimproved  acreage  con- 
sists mostly  of  ^mall  tracts  owned  in  connection  with  improved 
land.  The  price  of  such  unimproved  land  averages  about  $40. 
per  acre.  For  improved  land  the  price  ranges  from  $65.  to 
$100.  per  acre.  Oshkosh  is  the  county  seat.  The  population 
of  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  of  the  count\'^  in  1905  was  as 
follows : 
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WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 


AUU&SQA.T1  FO^tl'^ 

COLOE. 

Co 

.23 

Towns,  Citibs  amd 

VlLLAOlSS. 

i 

1 

S 

s 

1 

1 

i 

Algoma   

188 
160 
241 
129 

344 
295 
206 
368 

444 
356 
610 
368 

834 
724 
450 
926 

432 

306 

825 

708 

480 

1,013 

876 

699 

1,143 

673 

1.659 

1,432 

930 

1.939 

876 

699 

1.143 

673 

1.659 

1.432 

930 

1,939 

..I 

8 

145 

Blackwolt    

i::.: 

.... 

146 

Clayton  

2i4 

Menasha    

121 

Menasha,  city: 

ward  1 

312 

ward  2 , 

270 

ward    3 

180 

ward  4 

324 

Total,  city... 6,960 

.. 

29 
2 

Neenah    

122 

386 
339 
468 
119 

351 

•  879 
716 

1,028 
248 

266 

983 

728 

1,172 

293 

617 

1.862 

1.444 

2.200 

641 

617 

1.858 

1.4C9 

2,200 

538 

•4 

1 

.... 

148 

Keenah,    city: 

ward  1 

ward  2 

4 

ward  3 

ward  4 

3 

Total,  city... 6,047 
Neklml    

47 
15 
2 
5 
69 
7 

9 
14 

8 

21 
35 

8 
21 
11 
11 
37 
13 
18 

9 

1.085 

217 
193 
248 
396 
193 

348 
534 
377 
673 
626 
662 
421 
472 
478 
666 
419 
525 
795 

517 
481 
570 
601 
979 

758 
1,091 

751 
1,075 
1,315 
1,480 

700 
1.065 
1,033 
1.304 

914 
1,215 
2,013 

448 
406 
541 
699 
818 

765 
1.187 

854 
1,290 
1.591 
1,332 

957 
1.051 
1.099 
1.517 

991 
1,215 
2,012 

966 

887 

1,111 

1,300 

1,797 

1,523 
2.278 
1.605 
2,365 
2,906 
2.812 
1,657 
2,116 
2,132 
2,821 
1,905 
2,430 
4,025 

966 

887 

1.111 

1,299 

1.795 

1.522 
2,273 
1,605 
2.365 
2,903 
2,812 
1,649 
2,111 
2,132 
2,800 
1.902 
2,425 
4.024 

218 

NeDensknm    

...J 

153 

Omro  

"2* 

n 

•5 

"i* 

213 

Omro,   village   

159 

Oshkosli   

229 

Oshkosh,  city: 

ward    1 

387 

ward    2 

407 

ward    3 

207 

ward    4 

453 

ward    6 

3 

'ts* 

5 

;;;; 

457 

ward    6 

545 

ward    7 

297 

ward    8 

444 

ward     9 , 

441 

ward  10 

20 
3 
5 
1 

1 
.... 

533 

ward  11 

375 

ward  12 

480 

ward  13 

761 

Total,  city.. 30.575 

Poygan    

i39 
370 
213 
191 
194 
154 
261 
172 

365 
753 
498 
635 
f32 
338 
441 
486 

321 
758 
445 
472 
471 
317 
601 
416 

686 

1.511 

943 

1,0  7 

1.003 

655 

942 

902 

6S6 

1.511 

943 

1.007 

1,003 

655 

942 

902 



11 
31 

6 
13 

9 
20 

7 

133 

Rnshford    

273 

XJtlea  

201 

Vinland     

192 

"Winchester    

204 

Winneconne    

116 

Wlnneconne,    village    . 
Wolf  River   

114 
170 

Total    

13,102 

29,744 

30.556 

60,300 

60,233 

61 

6 

516 

11.107 

*1  Chinaman. 


t2  Chinamen. 


EUREKA. 

Eureka,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  300.  An  unincorporated  village  located 
on  the  Fox  river.  In  Rnshford  township,  18  miles  west  of  Oshkosh,  the  county 
Beat,  4  miles  west  of  Waukau  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  the  shipping  point, 
and  7  miles  southwest  of  Omro,  the  nearest  banking  point.  Stage  daily  to  Ber- 
lin and  Omro.    Has  telephone  exchange. 

The  village  has  1  drug  store,  1  grocery,  2  hardware  and  2 
general  stores,  1  hotel,  1  boarding  house,  graded  school,  Metho- 
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odist  church,  a  physician,  2  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops, 
harness  shop,  canning  factory  and  a  creamery.  Better  hotel 
facilities  are  needed. 

Steam   power  is  used.    Wood   and  coal  are  used  for   fuel. 

Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from 
any  of  the  railway  towns.  Peas,  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes  are 
supplied  for  canning,  and  there  is  plenty  of  clay,  sand  and 
stone.  Good  glass  sand  within  2  miles.  Help  can  be  secured 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  village  is  in  an  excellent  farming  country,  and  2-3  of  the 
land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land  is  mostly 
level  and  free  from  stone  with  a  small  per  cent,  swampy  aiul 
sandy. 

MENASHA. 

Menasha,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  6,900.  An  incorporated  city  located  on 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  the  W.  C.  Rys.,  and  on  the  Fox  river. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  13  miles  from  Oshkosh,  93  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  42  miles  from  Manitowoc  and  178  miles  from  Chicago.  American. 
U.  S.  and  National  Express.  Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph.  Telephone 
exchange. 

The  city  was  first  settled  in  1848  and  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1874.  Has  an  abundance  of  shade  trees,  a  public  park  of 
30  acres  near  the  center  of  the  city,  a  public  library  costing 
$40,000,  a  high  school  building  costing  $80,000,  2  ward  schools, 
city  hall,  electric  light  and  water  plant,  7  churches,  2  banks,  2 
drug  stores,  3  hotels,  4  physicians,  4  lawyers,  50  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  schools,  fire  department,  2  weekly  and  1  daily 
newspaper.  The  more  important  manufacturing  industries  are 
5  paper  mills,  a  planing  mill,  2  machine  shops,  2  knitting  fac- 
tories, pulley  factory,  excelsior  factory,  saw-mill,  sash,  door 
and  blind  factory  and  the  largest  woodenware  manufactory  in 
the  world.  Lake  Winnebago  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  fur 
pleasure  seekers.  Within  the  city  limits  and  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  is  a  summer  resort  with  a  large  hotel  and  fine 
bathing  beach.  An  electric  railway  connects  the  city  with 
Neenah,  Appleton  and  Oshkosh. 

Good  location  for  a  first-class  dry  goods  or  department  store. 

The  water  power  not  utilized  is  estimated  at  3,000  H.  P. 
Coal  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  Green  Bay  and  Manitowoe. 
Fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  can  be  furnished  for  canning  and 
the  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay,  sand,  peat,  timber  and 
stone.      A  large  amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  city. 
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The  land  surrounding  the  city  is  good  for  farming  and  about 
60  per  cent  of  it  is  improved. 


NEENAH. 

Necnah,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  8,0*7.  Is  an  Incorporated  city  and  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  on  the  W.  C,  the  C.  &  N.  W..  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 
llys.,  and  on  the  Fox  river,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  I'd  miles  from  Oshlcosh,  the  county  seat,  (5  miles  from  Apple- 
ton,  78  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  1S3  miles  from  Chicago.  American,  U.  S.,  and 
National  Express  companies.  Western  Union  and  Postal  telegraph.  Telephone 
exchange.    I'irst  class  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

An  electric  railway  connects  this  city  with  Menasha,  Osh- 
kosh  and  Appleton.  Has  paved  streets  well  shaded,  a  beau- 
tiful nature  park,  many  elegant  residences,  substantial  busi- 
ness blocks,  a  $60,000  city  hall,  a  $30,000  library,  an  opera 
house,  2  banks,  3  drug  stores,  14  grocery  stores,  3  hardware 
and  4  dry  goods  stores,  a  full  complement  of  shops,  4  hotels, 
4  boarding  houses,  a  high  and  4  ward  schools,  churches  of  the 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Universalis!: 
denominations,  9  physicians  and  7  lawyers.  One  weekly  and 
2  daily  newspapers  are  published.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries comprise  paper  mills,  stove  works,  brewery,  kettle 
foundry,  machine  shops,  boot  and  shoe  factory,  flour  mills, 
sewer  pipe  and  brick  works,  planing  mill,  extract  factory, 
pump  factory  and  cigar  factories.    A  first-class  hotel  is  needed. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  power  not  yet  utilized.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  siapplied  for  canning  purposes.  Clay,  sand 
and  stone  are  the  natural  products.  Plenty  of  help  can  be 
large  flour  mill.  There  is  one  small  mil  here  at  present  but  a 
large  flour  mill.  There  is  one  small  mill  here  at  presnt  but  a 
large  mill  is  needed.  A  good  locaton  for  a  furniture  factory, 
and  a  clothing  factory. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  first-class  farming  section  and 
all  of  the  land  is  improved.  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  level 
and  free  from  stone ;  soil  very  rich  and  productive. 


OMRO. 

Omro.  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  1,300.  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
both  8ldea  of  the  Fox  river,  a  navigable  stream,  and  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P-  Ry- 
10  miles  west  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  seat,  90  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  175 
miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Western  Union  telegraph.  Tele- 
phone.   Fair  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  connected  with  Oshkosh  by  electric  railway, 
and  by  boats  on  the  Fox  river  in  the  open  season.    Has  electric 
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light  and  power  plant,  1  bank,  2  drug  stores,  4  grocery,  2  hard- 
ware and  2  general  stores,  1  hotel,  high  and  graded  public 
schools  employing  8  teachers,  a  manual  training  school,  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  jMethodist  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  4  physicians,  1  law^yer,  an  opera  house,  city  haU,  grain 
elevator,  laundry,  saw  mill,  planing  mill  and  feed  mill,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.    A  first-class  hotel  is  badly  needed. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel.  Wood 
is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country  and  coal  from  Milwaukee*. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand, 
stone  and  timber  are  the  natural  products.  Plenty  of  help  can 
be  secured  in  the  village.  This  is  a  good  location  for  a  good 
grist  mill. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country  and  9-10 
of  the  land  is  improved.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  land 
is  nearly  all  level  and  free  from  stone. 


OSHKOSH. 

Osbkosh,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  3Q,CT5.  131  miles  fi-om  Milwaukee  and 
108  miles  from  Madison.  C.  &  N.  W.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  Wis.  Central  Rys. 
The  Fox  river  being  navigable  from  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Winnebago,  on  whick 
Oshkosh  is  situated,  gives  this  city  transportation  facilities  to  the  great  lakes. 
Electric  lines  connect  the  city  with  Fox  river  valley  cities  to  the  north,  Omro  on 
the  west  and  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  south.  Electric  street  railway.  Gas  and  elec- 
tric light  plants.  Waterworks.  Telephone  system.  Western  Union  and  Postal 
telegraph    ^\jnerican,  National,  Pacific  and  United  States  Express.    County  seat. 

Located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  on  Lake  Winnebago, 
Oshkosh  has  for  many  years  been  the  center  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin lumber  industry  The  great  forests  of  the  state  are  within 
easy  access  of  the  city  and  wood  working  industries  have 
grown  rapidly.  Oshkosh  manufactures  more  sash,  doors  anil 
blinds  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the 
above  industry  there  are  boiler  works,  shingle  and  saw  mills, 
and  wood  working  machinery  shops,  pump  factories,  and  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  yachts,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  fur- 
niture, trunks  and  glass.  In  1905  Oshkosh  had  135  factories 
with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $8,312,335,  employing  4,- 
863  wage-earners  and  having  a  total  product  of  $8,796,705. 
This  city  is  also  an  important  wholesale  center  and  now  has 
wholesale  houses  selling  groceries,  paper  and  notions,  boots, 
shoes  and  rubber  goods,  leather  and  findings,  spices,  sporting 
goods  and  is  the  distributing  point  for  packing  house  products. 


jf* 
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Clay,  sand,  stone  and  timber  can  be  obtained  in  abund- 
ance. There  are  2  unoccupied  factories,  one  of  70,000 
square  feet  floor-space  formerly  used  for  a  furniture  factory 
and  a  large  plant  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  grass 
twine  and  matting.  Additional  factory  laborers  can  be  secured 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Oshkosh  has  55  phy- 
sicians and  34  lawyers,  130  teachers  are  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Three  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. A  state  normal  school  is  located  here.  The  city  is 
an  important  summer  resort  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
yachting  centers  in  the  northwest.  The  Oshkosh  Board  of 
Trade  is  a  strong  civic  and  commercial  organization. 


WAUKAU. 

Wankau.  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  290.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ily.,  12  mileB  southwest  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  seat,  and* 
miles  from  Omro,  the  nearest  banking  point,  96  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  180 
miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  Western  Union  telegraph.  Tele- 
phone.   Fair  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  1  grocery  and  2  general  stores,  1  hotel 
graded  school  of  2  departments,  1  physician,  grain  elevator 
and  a  coal  yard. 

Steam  power  would  have  to  be  used  here  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel  Some  help  can 
be  secured  in  the  village.  Good  location  for  small  manufac- 
turing industries. 

The  surrounding  country  is  level  and  free  from  stone  and  all 
the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 


WINNEB.VGO. 

Winnebago,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  950.  An  Incorporated  village  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  and  W.  C.  Uys..  4  miles  north  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  sent  and 
banking-  point.  American  and  National  Express.  Western  Union  telegraph, 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilltios  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  the  location  of  the  Stale  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  and  the  County  Insane  Hospital.  lias  well  shaded 
streets,  electric  light  plant,  electric  railway  connections,  1  drug 
f^^'-re,  1  groceiy,  1  hardware  store,  1  hotel,  2  boarding  houses, 
graded  school  employing  2  teachers,  4  physicians,  no  factories, 
1  blacksmith  shop. 

Better  hotel  facilities  are  needed.     Coal  for  fuel  is  obtained 
from   Oshkosh   and   Milwaukee.     St^am  uower  is  used.     Fruit, 
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vegetables  and  fish  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  Some  help  can 
be  secured  in  the  village.  The  village  is  a  good  location  for 
any  kind  of  manufacturing  industries. 

AH  of  the  adjoining  land  is  suitable  for  farming  and  90  per 
most  any  kind  of  manufacturing  industries. 

WINNECONNE. 

Wlnneconne,  Winnebago  Co.  Population,  950.  An  incorporated  village  and 
favorite  summer  resort,  located  on  Wolf  river  and  on  the  northern  division  of 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  13  miles  northwest  of  Oshkosh,  105  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee and  190  miles  from  Chicago.  United  States  Express.  W.  U.  telegraph. 
Telephone.    Fairly  good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  well  located,  has  wide  streets,  plenty  of  shade 
trees,  a  small  public  park,  a  bank,  1  drug  store,  1  grocery,  2 
hardware  and  3  general  stores,  4  shoe  stores,  1  small  hotel,  1 
boarding  house,  a  good  high  school  employing  12  teachers,  Bap- 
tisrt,  Catholic,  German  and  Norwegian  Lutheran,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  2  physicians,  a  number  of  shops,  canning 
factory,  grist  mill,  gasoline  engine  factory,  wagon  shop  and  a 
boat  factory  and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 
The  village  is  in  need  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

There  is  a  water  power  on  the  Wolf  river  not  utilized.  Wood 
is  the  principal  fuel  used  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  Fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish  and  com  are  supplied  for  canning.  Clay,  sand  and 
stone  are  the  natural  products.  This  is  a  jrood  location  for  a 
box  factor^'  and  cold  storage  plant.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  se- 
cured here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  farming  and  is  all  im- 
proved. The  soil  is  a  rich  bla<;k  loam  and  is  level  and  free  from 
stone. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

Wood  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  area  is  785  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was 
30,380,  a  gain  of  4,515  over  1900.  Over  one  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  foreign  birth,  of  which  number  Germans  consti- 
tute considerably  over  one  half.  In  1905  the  farm  area  was 
265,028  acres,  of  which  97,59ff  acres  were  improved  land,  or 
less  than  20%  of  the  land  in  the  county.  The  value  of  thest 
farms  in  1905  including  improvements  was  $8,629,861  as  against 
$2,691,584  in  1890.     The  surface  is    nainly  rolling  although 
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broken  in  a  few  places  by  ridges  and  hills.  Wood  county  pos- 
sesses diversified  soils.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  are  level 
and  sandy,  very  broad  in  area  and  associated  with  large  marshes 
and  peaty  tracts.  The  soil  is  coarse  and  porous  and 
can  only  be  made  very  productive  where  there  is 
sufficient  clay  or  where  the  ground  water  is  near. 
In  general,  this  condition  holds  true  for  a  lar^^e 
part  of  the  area,  but  these  soils  are  better  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation along  special  lines  than  general  fanning.  Stretching 
across  the  south  central  part  of  the  county  to  Grand  Rapids  is 
a  belt  of  sandy  loam  containing  a  few  small  tracts  of  sand  and 
clay.  These  soils  are  lighter  than  the  loamy  clay  in  the  north- 
western part  but  heavier  than  the  sandy  soils  to  the  east.  The 
surface  here  is  gently  rolling  with  occasional  hills  of  sandstone 
or  knolls  of  granite.  The  timber  of  this  region  was  pine,  oak, 
maple  and  basswood.  North  of  this  sandy  loam  extending  into 
IVIarathon,  Clark  and  Taylor  counties  the  soils  are  &  loamy  clay 
with  a  rolling  and  well  drained  surface.  Swamps  are  nowhere 
found  in  this  area.  The  forest  trees  of  this  region  are  mainly 
hardwood  and  homlock.  This  is  strong  land,  very  productive 
and  durable,  and  has  been  pronounced  as  the  equal  of  the  best 
soils  in  the  state.  The  leading  crops  of  this  county  and  the 
acreage  devoted  to  each  in  1890  and  1905  are  as  follows : 


Acrenffe 
In  1890. 


Acreage 
lu  1905. 


Potatoes  1 ,660 

Corn    1.841 

Data  6.245 

Rye    3,023 

iray I  23.842 


3,350 
4.479 

14.713 
5.303 

36,139 


Potatoes  and  rye  are  the  leading  export  crops.  There  are  15 
cheese  factories  and  20  creameries  in  the  county.  The  marshes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  among  the  wealthiest  of 
cranberry  districts,  there  being  754  acres  devoted  to  cranberry 
culture  in  1905.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  ranges  from  $5 
to  $30  per  acre  and  for  improved  land  the  prices  ranges  from 
$20  to  $75  per  acre  according  to  quality  of  soil,  timber  and  near- 
ness to  markets.  Grand  Rapids  is  the  county  seat.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  population  statistics  for  the  local  political 
dmsions  in  1905: 
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WOOD  COUNTY. 


i 

a 

AOGBEGATB  POPU- 
LATION. 

COLOK. 

ll 

Towns,  Cities  akd 
Villages. 

1 

5 

j 

.§ 

i 

Arpln    

ass 

177 
66 
43 
47 
25 
111 
181 

143 
199 
135 
17) 
170 
144 
121 
108 

570 
137 
102 
117 
72 
259 
530 

333 
406 
344 
411 
457 
422 

'691 

341 

352 
508 
136 

94 
113 

59 
248 
457 

352 
504 
.-32 
414 
440 
391 
Sll 
288 

772 
1,078 
273 
196 
230 
131 
507 
987 

705 
910 
676 
8S 
897 
813 
702 
629 

772 
1,078 
273 
196 
230 
131 
6  4 
986 

705 
910 
676 
825 
897 
813 
702 
629 

8 
2 

8 

141 

Auburndale    

170 

Auburndale,    village    .. 
Gary    

52 
34 

r'p  Tnppnn            

46 

Cranmoor    

"i' 

28 

Dexter    

64 

Grand   Rapids   

141 

Grand    Rapids,    city : 

ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  3 

ward  4 

ward  5 

wa  rd  7 

ward  8 

.... 

Total,  city... 6,157 
Hansen   

59 
8 

1,131 

161 

28 

228 

154 

257 
98 
131 
256 
278 
124 

438 

73 

635 

449 

667 
249 
551 
594 
575 
325 

367 
66 
687 
417 

734 

247 
547 
599 
628 
319 

805 

139 

1,222 

866 

1.401 
496 
1.098 
1,193 
1.208 
644 

805 

139 

1.222 

866 

1.401 
496 
1.094 
1.193 
1.202 
64i 

133 

Hlles         

23 

Lincoln    

6 
8 

213 

Marshfleld       

133 

Marshfield,  city: 
ward  1 

1 

4 

•^ard  3 

ward  4* 

1 

<^ard  6                  

Total,    city..  6.035 
Mlllndore   

36 
2 

1,104 

205 

170 
27 
27 

568 

130 
70 
51 

554 

162 
72 
61 

1,122 

292 
142 
112 

1,122 

292 
142 
112 

.... 

181 

Plttsville,  city: 

ward  2 

Total,  city 546 

Port  Edwards   

11 
6 
6 

76 

159 
223 

8> 
121 
151 
155 
204 
110 

71 
148 
258 
113 

460 
603 
194 
307 
369 
397 
574 
272 
224 
379 
826 
288 

897 
496 
189 
263 
374 
346 
517 
234 
204 
336 
771 
295 

857 

1.099 

383 

570 

743 

742 

1,091 

506 

428 

715 

1.597 

6S3 

857 

133 

Nekoosa.   village    

Port   Edwards,   village 
Remington    

1.099 

.'.'.'.i:::: 

223 

383 

570 
741 
742 

1.091 
506 
428 
715 

1.597 
583 

91 

6 
14 
7 

1 
3 
1 
5 

117 

Richfield  

2 

143 

Rock   

125 

Rndolph    

118 

Sar&tooa     

76 

Seneca    

.... 

.... 

69 

Sherry   

122 

Slgel       

.... 

223 

^ood   

....).... 

fi 

115 

1 

Totr'    

5.825 

15.600 

14,780 

30.3S0  j  30,368 

7 

6      196 

6.204 
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AUBURNDALE. 

Auburndale,  Wood  Co.  Population,  275.  An  incorporated  village  located  on 
the  W.  C.  Ry.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  26  miles  northwest  of  Grand 
Rapids,  the  county  seat,  and  9  miles  southeast  of  Marshfield,  the  nearest  bank 
location.  National  Express.  Telegrraph.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger 
service. 

Has  3  general  stores,  a  hotel,  2  boarding  houses,  a  graded 
public  school  employing  3  teachers,  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  a  physician,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  2  saw 
mills  and  a  planning  mill. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  can- 
ning. Good  location  for  a-  pickle  salting  station.  Some  help 
can  be  secured  in  the  village. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  village,  suitable 
for  crop  raising  is  improved.  The  lands  is  level,  a  small  per 
cent  stony  and  some  swamps. 


BABCOCK. 

Babcock,  Wood  Co.  Population,  800.  An  unincorporated  village  located  on  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  17  miles  from 
Grand  Rapids,  112  miles  from  Madison  and  168  miles  from  Milwaukee.  United 
States  Express.  Telegrraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and  pass- 
enger service. 

Has  2  general  stores,  2  hardware  stores,  3  hotels,  3  boarding 
houses,  graded  public  school  employing  3  teachers.  Catholic, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches,  a  physician  and  lawyer. 

There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country.  Vegetables  can  be 
furnished  for  canning.  Clay,  sand,  peat  and  timber  are  the 
natural  products.  Good  location  for  a  cheese  factory,  pick]|e 
salting  station  and  grist  mill.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  heij 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village  is  marjphy 
which  will  be  drained  and  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  Al%j|put 
50  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  laising  is  improved. 
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DEXTERVILI-E. 

Dextervllle,  Wood  Co.  Population,  250.  An  unincorporated  village,  located  at 
the  Junction  of  the  G.  B.  &  W.  and  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Rys.,  and  on  Yellow 
river,  14  miles  west  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  county  seat  and  nearest  banking 
point,  28  miles  from  Marshfleld,  and  190  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Western  and 
United  States  B3xpress.  Telegraph  and  telephone  facilities.  Good  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  passenger  service. 

The  village  is  supplied  with  1  general  srtore,  a  hotel  and  a 
boarding  house,  and  a  public  school  of  2  departments. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  sand,  timber  and  stone  near  the  village.  The 
timber  is  small  suitable  for  cord  wood,  fence  posts  etc.  Good 
location  for  a  canning  factory.  A  limited  amount  of  help  can 
be  secured. 

The  land  surrounding  the  village  is  good  for  farming  and  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  crop  raising  is  improved. 
The  land  is  rolling  with  a  sandy  clay  soil,  well  adapted  to  small 
fruit  and  vegetables. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 

Grand  Rapid;;.  Wood  Co.  Population,  6.157.  An  Incorporated  city.  located  on 
the  C,  M.  Ar  St.  P..  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  the  G.  B.  &  W.  and  the  W.  C.  Rys., 
nnd  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Wood  county  of  which 
It  Is  the  county  seat,  87  miles  from  Green  Bay,  207  miles  from  St.  Paul,  IflO 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  24.5  miles  from  Chicnpo.  American  and  United  States 
Express.  Western  Union  telegraph.  Local  telephone  exchange.  Extra  good 
shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

This  city  and  Centralia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are 
both  consolidated  and  are  connected  by  foot  and  wagon 
bridge  and  two  railroad  bridges.  Has  two  fire  companies,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  entire  city  is  covered  with 
water  works  system.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  3 
banking  houses,  6  hotels,  excellent  educational  advantages, 
Catholic.  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist  and 
Moravian  churches,  free  public  library,  opera,  house,  city  haJl, 
and  good  county  buildings.  The  Wisconsin  river  furnishes 
water  power  for  a  number  of  paper  mills  tributary  to  the  city, 
and  numerous  industries  are  situated  within  the  city  limits, 
comprising  a  hub  and  spoke  factory,  furniture  factory,  pulp  mill, 
table  factory,  saw  mill,  wagon  factory,  pickle  salting  station, 
large  flour  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shop,  candy  factory  etc. 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

There  is  a  large  water  power  not  utilized.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
corn,    beans    and   peas    can    be    supplied    for    canning.     Red 
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clay,  kaolin,  granite,  sand  and  stone  are  the  natural  pro- 
ducts. Help  can  be  secured  to  work  the  entire  year.  No  idle 
factories  or  workshops,  and  no  failures  have  occurred  in  the  city. 

A  first  class  hotel  is  needed.  There  are  openings  here  for 
knitting  and  woolen  mills,  veneer  works,  caaket  factory,  canning 
fa<itory  and  fur  factory.  There  is  also  an  opening  here  for 
anyone  desiring  to  enter  the  grocery  business. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  city,  suitable  for 
crop  raising  is  improved.  The  land  is  level  and  free  from  stone, 
the  soil  is  40  per  cent  sandy,  10  per  cent  swamp  and  the  re- 
mainder clay. 

HEWITT. 

Hewitt,  Wood  Co.  Population,  175..  A  station  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Ry., 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  4  miles  from  Marshfleld,  the  nearest  bank- 
Infir  point,  and  30  miles  from  Grand  Rapids,  the  county  seat.  National  Bzpress. 
Telegraph  and  telephone.    Shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service  good. 

Has  2  general  stores,  graded  public  school,  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  a  parochial  school,  saw  mill  and  shingle  mill. 

Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning.  A  limited 
amount  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  The  country  sur- 
rounding the  village  is  good  for  farming  and  about  60%  of  the 
farm  land  is  improved.  About  10%  is  stony,  10%  swampy  and 
the  remainder  level  and  free  from  stone. 

MARSHFIELD. 

Marshfleld,  Wood  Co.  Population,  6,085.  An  Incorporated  city  located  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.,  the  C  St.  P..  M.  &  C.  and  W.  C.  Rys.,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  25  milen  from  Grand  Rapids,  the  county  seat,  182  miles  from 
St.  Paul,  155  mllos  from  A  ah  land,  185  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  270  miles  from 
Chicago.  American  and  National  Express.  W.  U.  telearraph.  Telephone  ex- 
change.   The  very  best  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  servjce. 

The  city  has  good  streets  and  good  walks,  fine  shade  trees  in 
residence  portion,  a  public  park,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  an 
excellent  system  of  water  works  and  a  well  equipped  and  efficient 
fire  department,  2  banks,  a  good  supply  of  substantial  mercan- 
tile establishments,  2  laundries,  5  hotels,  good  high  and  ward 
schools,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  German  Evangelical,  Lutheran 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
parochial  schools,  a  public  library,  a  hospital  and  water  cure. 
The  manufacturing  industries  include  a  box  factory,  boiler  fac- 
tory, cigar  factory,  bedding  factory,  brewery,  foundry,  stave  and 
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heading  mill,  flour  mill  and  veneer  works.  Three  weekly  news- 
papers are  published. 

Steam  power  will  have  to  be  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  ob- 
tained from  the  surrounding  country.  Fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  furnished  for  canning,  and  the  city  can  be  supplied  with  clay 
and  timber.  The  city  is  a  good  location  for  woodworking  facto- 
ries.    Plenty  of  help  here. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  country  and  about 
2-3  of  the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  black  loam,  no  swamps  or  sand,  all  level  and  free  from 
stone.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  industries. 
Grain,  live  stock  and  manufactured  articles  constitute  the  ship- 
ments. 

MILLADORE. 

Mllladore,  Wood  Co.  Population.  200.  An  unincorporated  yillage  on  the  W. 
C.  Ry.,  19  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  county  seat,  and  15  miles  from 
Stevens  Point,  the  nearest  banking  point,  id  miles  from  Marshfleld,  and  170 
miles  from  Milwaukee.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  passenger  serrice  and 
shipping  facilities.    National  Express  company. 

The  village  has  2  groceries,  1  hardware  and  2  general  stores, 
shoe  store  and  harness  shop,  1  hotel,  graded  school  employing  3 
teachers,  a  physician.  Catholic  and  Methodist  churches,  stave 
mill,  planing  mill,  saw  mill  and  shingle  mill.  A  good  hotel  is 
needed. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  only  raw  materials  for  canning  are 
vegetables.  Clay  and  sand  are  the  natural  products,  the  clay  be- 
ing suitable  for  manufacturing  bricks.  The  amount  of  help  here 
is  limited. 

The  adjacent  country  is  all  good  for  farming  and  about  1-8  of 
the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  Cheap  fuel  and 
a  rapidly  developing  country  makes  this  a  good  location  for 
a  grist  mill. 

NEKOOSA. 

Nekoosa,  Wood  Co.  Population.  I.IOO.  An  incorporated  village  on  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P..  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  the  W.  C.  Rys.,  and  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  8% 
miles  south  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point.  88  miles  from 
Marshfield.  180  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  2G5  miles  from  Chicago.  American  and 
United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Good  shipping  facilities  and 
passenger  service. 

The  village  was  founded  by  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Co.,  has 
a  drug  store,  5  groceries,  1  hardware  and  2  general  stores, 
2  hotels,  16  boarding  houses,  graded  public  schools  employing 
8  teachers,  Catholic,  Congregational  and  Lutheran  churches,  1 
physician,  1  lawyer,  and  a  paper  and  pulp  mill.     Good  location 
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for  a  pickle  salting  station.  Wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
Wood  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.  Vegetables  are 
the  only  raw  materials  produced,  and  sand  is  the  natural  product. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surrounding  country  is  good  for 
farming.  The  soil  is  sandy  but  produces  good  crops  of  vege- 
tables, potatoes  and  other  root  crops. 

PITTSVILLE. 

PittsviHe,  Wood  Co.  Population,  600.  An  incorporated  viHage  located  on  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  and  on  the  Yellow  river,  18  miles  northwest  of  Grand 
Rapids,  the  county  seat,  23  miles  from  Marshfield,  and  196  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee. United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Freight  facilities  and 
passenger  service  fair. 

The  city  has  graded  streets,  plenty  of  water,  a  bank,  drug  store, 
4  groceries,  2  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  2  hotels,  a  board- 
ing house,  high  school  employing  6  teachers.  Catholic,  Congre- 
gational, Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches,  furniture  store,  saw 
and  planing  mill,  grist  mill,  cigar  factory,  cabbage  warehouse 
and  a  creamery.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Steam  power 
is  used.  Wood  for  fuel  is  abundant  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Berries  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  furnished  for  canning 
and  cucumbers  for  pickling.  This  is  a  splendid  location  for  a 
pickle  salting  station.  Brick  and  tile  clay,  sand  and  building 
stone,  and  a  limited  amount  of  hardwood  timber  are  the  natural 
products.  Good  location  for  a  potato  warehouse  and  brick  yard. 
Help  can  be  secured  here. 

The  surrounding  country  is  all  good  for  farming  and  not  over 
1-3  of  the  land  is  improved.  Dairying  is  fast  becoming  the  chief 
industry.     Farm  produce,  lumber  and  wood  are  shipped. 

RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph.  Wood  Co.  Population,  350.  An  unincorporated  village  on  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  county,  7  miles  northeast  of  Grand 
Rnplds,  the  county  sont  and  banlcing  point.  United  States  Express.  Western 
Union  telegraph.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

Has  2  general  stores,  a  hotel,  public  school.  Catholic  and  Luth- 
eran churches,  a  physician,  a  feed  mill  and  a  creamery.  A  bank 
is  needed. 

Steam  power  is  used.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from 
hee  surrounding  country.  Plenty  of  help  can  be  secured  in  the 
village  and  surrounding  country. 

The  adjacent  country  is  good  for  fanning  and  about  2-3  of 
the  land,  suitable  for  crop  raising,  is  improved.  About  65%  of 
the  country  is  level  and  free  from  stone. 
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VESPER. 

Vesper,  Wood  Co.  Population.  200.  An  unincorporated  villaffe  on  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  P.,  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  and  the  W.  C.  Rys.,  10  miles  northwest  of  Grand 
Rapids,  the  county  seat  and  banking  point.  17  miles  from  Marshfield  and  OS 
miles  to  Chippewa  Falls.  American  and  United  States  Express.  Telegraph  and 
telephone.    Good  shipping  facilities  and  passenger  service. 

The  village  has  1  hardware  and  2  general  stores,  2  hotels,  a 
boardng  house,  public  school,  a  physician,  a  brick  and  tile  factory, 
a  feed  and  lath  mill,  saw  mill  and  a  creamery.  The  village  needs 
a  barber  shop,  boot  and  shoe  store,  harness  shop  and  a  jewelry 
store.  I         •  3  •,•! 

There  is  a  small  water  power  not  utilized  estimated  at  100- 
horse  power.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel,  obtained  from  nearby  for- 
ests. Small  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  supplied  for  canning. 
Brick,  clay,  sand,  building  stone  and  a  limited  amount  of  hard- 
wood timber  are  the  natural  products.  Help  can  be  secured  in 
the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

About  yi  of  the  land  surrounding  the  village,  suitable  for  crop 
raising,  is  improved.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  vegetable  growing 
and  a  cold  storage  building  for  cabbage  is  needed. 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Different  Industries  Best  Suited 
to  the  Various  Cities  and  Villages  of  the  State. 


Agricultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Factory — La  Crosse, 
Bangor,  Hurley,  Wausau,  North  Freedom. 

Agricultural  Implement  Dealer^ — Van  Dyne. 

Bakery, — New  Lisbon. 

Banks, — William's  Bay,  Red  Granite,  Trempealeau,  Rudolph, 
Star  Lake,  Birchwood,  Lyons,  Walworth,  Dousman,  New- 
ton, North  Prairie,  Wilson,  Footville. 

Barber, — Germantown,  Vesper. 

Basket  Factory, — Park  Falls. 

Beet  Sugar  Factory, — Barron,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Lancaster, 
Menomonie,  Tomah,  Sparta,  Onalaska,  Loyal,  Clinton- 
ville,  Viroqua. 

Blacksmith, — Bancroft,  Blueberry,  Wentworth. 

Boarding  House, — Polar. 

Boat  and  Gasoline  Engine  Factory, — Prescott,  Woodruff. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factory, — Vesper. 

Bottling  Works, — Onalaska. 

Box  Factory, — Downing,  Bibon,  Tomah,  Park  Falls,  Win- 
neconne,  Schofield,  Three  Lakes,  Clintonville,  Rib  Lake. 

Box  Shook  Factory, — Edgar, 

Brick  Yard, — Loganville,  Merrimac,  Ironton,  North  Freedom, 
Ablemans,  Shell  Lake,  Rib  Lake,  Medford,  Bonduel, 
Cross  Plains,  Black  River  Falls,  Hixon,  Cato,  Baldwin, 
Stanley,  New  Auburn,  Dallas,  Waupun,  Hortonville, 
Bristol,  Lake  Mills,  Johnson's  Creek,  Dunbar,  Bameveld, 
Platteville,  Wilton,  Crandon,  Prentice,  Elmwood,  Bay  City, 
Weyerhauser, .  Clear  Lake,  Kewaskum,  Pittsville,  West  Sa- 
lem, Owen,  Norrie. 
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Brown  Factory, — Kendall. 

Broom  Handtes, — Saxon,  Heineman,  Edgar,  Unity. 

Button  Factory, — Prairie  du  Chien. 

Canning  Factory, — Cumberland,  Eden,  Brandon,  Oakfield, 
Fairwater,  Campbellsport,  Gratiot,  South  Wayne,  Shuls- 
burg,  Bellmont,  Blanchardvilk,  Ridgeway,  Avoca,  Lan- 
caster, Potosi,  Blue  River,  Patchgrove,  1^  ennimore,  Bos- 
cobel,  Muscoda,  Cedar  Falls,  Downing,  Elk  Mound, 
Ridge  Land,  Menomonie,  Forest  Jet.,  Brillion,  Bayfield, 
Valley  Jet.,  Kendall,  Wilton,  Tomah,  Sparta,  Warrens, 
Park  Elm,  Maiden  Rock,  Bay  City,  Spring  Valley,  River 
Falls,  Arkansaw,  Cedar  Lake,  Amery,  St.  Lawrence, 
Jackson,  Wautoma,  Plainfield,  Independence,  Whitehall, 
Trempealeau,  Galesville,  Dexterville,  Vesper,  Grand 
Rapids,  Montello,  Oxford,  Packwaukee,  Westfield, 
Bangor,  West  Salem,  Saxon,  Albany,  Brodhead,  Granton, 
Colby,  Abbotsford,  Thorpe,  Neillsville,  Wausau,  Spencer, 
Waupun,  Brule,  Egg  Harbor,  Bailey-s  Harbor,  Ephraim, 
Jacksonport,  Augusta,  Fall  Creek,  Altoona,  Fairchild, 
Shiocton,  Hortonville,  Somers,  Palmyra,  Rome,  Wone- 
woc,  Manston,  Camp  Douglas,  Elroy,  New  Lisbon, 
Crivitz,  Coleman,  McMillan,  Unity,  Grafton,  Sobieski, 
Lena,  Suring,  Spring  Green,  Logan ville,  Merrimac,  Iron- 
ton,  North  Freedom,  Darien,  Fontana,  Genoa  Jet.,  Lyons, 
Springfield,  Walworth,  Whitewater,  Clintonville,  Tola, 
Marion,  Rib  Lake,  Medford,  Excelsior,  Richland  Center, 
Viola,  Hillsboro,  La  Farge,  Ontario,  Viroqua,  Fox  Lake, 
Lomira,  May  ville,  Neosho,  Theresa,  Waupun,  Wauna- 
kee,  Black  River  Falls,  Merrilan,  Berlin,  Greenleaf, 
Wrightstown,  Cato,  Kiel,  Mishicott,  Reedsville,  Almond, 
Amherst,  Bancroft,  Plover,  Elkhart,  Random  Lake, 
Waldo,  Brookfield,  Dousman,  Hartland,  Lannon,  Me- 
nomonie Falls,  Merton,  North  Prairie,  Pewaukee,  Bald- 
win, Hammond,  New  Richmond,  Woodville,  Edgerton, 
Footville,  Milton  Jet.,  Shopiere,  Bloomer,  New  Auburn, 
Cadott,  Wyocena,  Columbus,  Mondovi,  Fountain  City, 
Nelson,  Gay's  Mills  Wauzeka,  Soldiers  Grove,  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Poynette,  Lodi,  Kilbourn  City,  Prairie  Farm, 
Chetek,  Turtle  Lake,  Dallas. 

Casket  Factory, — Grand  Rapids. 

Cement  Block  Factory, — Prairie  du  Chien,  Hortonville, 
Whitefish  Bay,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Madison. 
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Cement  Factory, — New  London,  Waupaca,  Weyauwega,  Glen 
Beulan,  North  Prairie,  Darien,  Monroe. 

Chair  Factory,— Merrill. 

Charcoal  Establishment, — Port  Wing,  Ingram. 

Cheese  Box  Factory,— St.  Cloud,  Dale,  Woodland. 

Cheese  Factory, — Randolph,  Mt.  Sterling,  Bridgeport,  Cata- 
ract, Catawba,  Babcock,  Amherst,  Woodville. 

Cigar  Factory,— New  Lisbon,  Whitehall,  Westby,  Milton  Jet. 

Clothes  Pin  Factory, — Edgar. 

Clothing  Factory, — Neenah. 

Coal,  Salt  and  Lime  Dealer, — Hanover,  Helenville,  Medina. 

Cold  Storage, — Eden,  Menomonie,  Forest  Jet.,  Winneconne, 
Monroe,  Baraboo,  Alma,  Pewaukee. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory, — Hortonville,  Pleasant  Prairie,  Pal- 
myra, Darlington,  Clear  Lake,  St.  Lawrence,  New  Glarus, 
Fontana,  Sharon,  Manawa,   Belleville. 

Creamery, — Highbridge,  Randolph,  Mt.  Sterling,  Bridgeport, 
Stevenson's  Pier,  Pleasant  Prairie,  Casco,  Bayfield,  Reads- 
town,  Brule. 

Department  Store, — Menasha. 

Drug  Store, — Casco,  Centuria,  West  Allis,  William's  Bay, 
Dousman,  Footville,  Cottage  Grove,  Red  Granite. 

Dry  Goods  Store, — Cecil. 

Electric  Light  Plant, — Trempealeau,  Humbird,  Grafton, 
Woodruff,  Viola,  Lomira,  Cambridge,  Dartford,  Marke- 
sau,  Wrightstown. 

Elevator, — Casco. 

Excelsior  Factory, — Wauzeka,  Port  Wayne,  Wabeno,  St. 
Croix,  Owen,  Edgar,  Gillett. 

Feed  Mill,— Westby. 

Feed  Store, — Blueberry. 

Foundry, — Barron,  Cassville,  Spring  Valley,  Cedarburg. 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop, — Park  Falls,  Hurley,  Saxon. 

Pur  Coats, — Markesan. 

Fur  Factory, — Grand  Rapids. 

Furniture  Factory, — Stanley,  Chetck,  Solon  Springs,  Augusta, 
Necedah,  Pound,  Peshtigo,  Algoma,  Bibon.  Catawba, 
Park  Falls,  Durand,  Centuria,  Neenah.  West  Salem,  On- 
alaska,  Saxon,  Heineman,  Merrill,  Athens.  Richland 
Center,  La  Farge,  Bryant,  Koepcnic. 

Furniture  Store, — Green  Leaf. 

Gas  Plant, — Waupun. 
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General  Store, — Steuben,  Patch  Grove,  Balsam  Lake,  Mor- 
risonville,  Marathon  City,  Hanover,  Red  Granite,  Stiles 
Jet.,  Helenville,  Kimberly,  Union  Center,  London,  Ban- 
croft, Granville,  Eland  Jet,  Kewaskum,  Sullivan. 

Glass  Factory, — Hixon. 

Olove  and  Mitten  Factory, — Bloomer,  Brandon,  Markesan, 
Princeton. 

Grist  and  Flouring  Mill, — Steuben,  Turtle  Lake,  Egg  Harbor, 
Stevenson's  Pier,  Hilbert,  North  Crandon,  Prescott,  St. 
Croix,  Omro,  Babcock,  Milladore,  Germania,  Abbotsford, 
Sobieski.  Rhinelander,  Medford,  Clyman,  Phlox. 

Grocery  Store, — West  Allis,  Grand  Rapids. 

Hardware  Store, — Green  Leaf,  William's  Bay,  Van  Dyne, 
Blueberry. 

Harness  and  Shoe  Shop, — Ridgeland,  Germantown,  Vesper, 
Green  Leaf. 

Hose  Factory, — Princeton. 

Hotels, — Glidden,  Cadott,  Wyocena,  Columbus,  Randolph, 
Nelson,  Gay's  Mills,  Soldiers  Grove,  Steuben,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Fall  River,  Poynette,  Pardeeville,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Solon  Springs,  Poplar,  Lake  Nebagamon,  r>ailey's  Har- 
bor, Detroit  Harbor,  Jacksonport,  Germantown,  Neenali, 
Eureka,  Blair,  Trempealeau,  Milladore,  Neshkoro,  Ox- 
ford, Packwaukee,  West  Salem,  Onalaska,  Humbird, 
Mosinee,  Lena,  Woodruff,  Darien,  I^Vemont,  Royalton, 
Cazenovia,  Beaver  Dam,  Danville,  Theresa,  Cambridge, 
Madison,  Greenleaf,  Arnott,  Stevens  Point,  Cedar  Grove, 
Elkhart,  Duplainville,  Waukesha,  Deer  Park,  New  Rich- 
mond, Somerset,  Bristol,  Palmyra,  Coleman,  Darlington, 
Benton,  South  Wayne,  Mifflin,  Platteville,  Elkmound, 
Stockbridge,  Hilbert,  Norwalk,  Warrens,  Elmwood. 
Weyerhauser,  Glenflora,  Frederick,  Luck,  St.  Croix 
Falls,  Osceola,  Amery,  Germantown,  Mercer,   Brule. 

Hub  and  Spoke  Factory, — Owen,  Rib  Lake,  Phlox. 

Iron  Works, — Ashland,  Superior. 

Jeweler, — Vesper,  Green  Leaf,  Livingston,  Cottage  Grove. 
.  Knitting  Mill, — Grand  Rapids,  La  Farge. 

Laundry, — Whitehall,  Trempealeau,  Rib  Lake,  Westby,  Mt. 
Horeb,  Princeton,  Green  Leaf,  Hartland,   Grantsburg. 

Lead  and  Zinc  Smelting, — Shullsburg,  Platteville. 

Lime  Kiln, — Waupun,  Dale,  Bay  City,  Cross  Plains. 

Livery  Stable, — Germantown. 
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Live  Stock  Buyer, — Rockland,  Eldorado. 

Lumber  Yard, — Hanover,  Helenville,  Rockland,  Casco,  Wal- 
worth, Viola. 

Machine  Shop, — Barron. 

Malt  Plant,— Adel. 

Manufacturing  Industry  of  any  Kind, — Superior,  Madison, 
Milwaukee,  South  Milwaukee,  Cudahy,  Janesville,  Apo- 
lonia.  Balsam,  Luke,  West  Bend,  Winnebago,  Waukau, 
Ashland,  Wausau,  La  Crosse,  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Janesville,  Madison,  Oshkosh,  Green  Bay,  Marin- 
ette, Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Two 
Rivers,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oconto,  Port  Washington,  Rhine- 
lander. 

Meat  Market,— Oxford,  West  Allis. 

Metalic  Zinc  Works, — Mineral  Point. 

Overall   Factory, — Prairie   du    Chien,    Lancaster. 

Packinghouse, — Durand. 

Painter, — Germantown. 

Paint  Factory, — North  Freedom. 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill, — Bibon,  Eagle  River,  Birchwood. 

Paper  Box  Factory, — Gile. 

Paper  Mill, — Kilbourn  City,  Chetek,  St.  Croix,  Schofield. 

Peat  Establishment, — Lake  Mills. 

Photograph  Gallery, — Grecnlcaf. 

Pickle  Factory, — Hortonville,  Plainfield,  Galesville,  Neills- 
Merillan,  Eagle,  Hartland. 

Pickle  Salting  Station, — Wanakce,  Plover,  Waldo,  Bloomer, 
Camp  Douglas,  New  Lisbon,  Crivitz,  Valley  Jet.,  Arkan- 
saw,  Wautoma,  Poysippi,  l)ahcock.  Nekoosa,  Auburn- 
dale,  Humbird,  Grafton,  Ablemans,  Fontana,  Genoa, 
Sharon,  Springfield,  Whitewater,  lola,  Readstown, 
Theresa. 

Planing  Mill,— Casco,  Whitehall,  Walworth,  Mt.  Horeb. 

Potato  Buyer, — Wautoma,  Red  Granite. 

Potato  Warehouse, — Pittsville. 

Pottery, — Hollcndale,  Cedar  Falls. 

Pulp  Mill, — North  Crandon,  Ingram,  Knowlton,  Marathon. 

Sand  Brick  Factory, — Camp  Douglas. 

Sanitan'lun, — Baraboo. 

Sash  and  Door  Factory, — Cassvillc,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Shell 
Lake,  Mt.  Horeb. 
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Saw  Mill, — Sanborn,  Lake  Nebagamon,  Florence,  Hatley. 
Shoe  Factory, — Bloomer,  Chippewa  Falls,  Lodi,    Rice    Lake, 

Augusta,  Waterloo,  Wonewoc,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Bangor, 

Beaver    Dam,    Fox     Lake,     Belleville,     North     Hudson, 

Edgerton. 
Spindle  Factory, — Heineman. 
Starch  Factory,— Seymour,     Mauston,     Ridgeland,     Tomah, 

Centuria,  Galesville,  Packwaukee,  Shell  Lake,  Cazenovia, 

Beaver  Dam,  Almond. 
Stave  and  Heading  Mill, — Ridgeland,  Catawba,  Owen. 
Stone  Crusher, — Pewaukee. 
Stone  Quarry, — Maiden  Rock. 
Stump  Puller  Factory, — Barron. 
Sulphuric  Acid  Factory, — Platteville. 
Summer  Hotel, — Kilbourn  City,  Chetek,  Cumberland,  Ephraim, 

Lake  Geneva,  Madison,  Oconomowoc. 
Summer  Resort, — Neshkoro,  Heafford. 
Tailor, — Cottage  Grove,  Grcenleaf. 
Tanbark  Extract  Establishment, — Shanagolden. 
Tank  Factory,— Mt.  Horeb. 
Tannery, — Shanagolden,  Oconto. 
Tile  Factory, — Monroe,  Stanley,  Dunbar,  Platteville,  Menom- 

onie,  Clear  Lake,  Kewaskum,  Shell  Lake,  Baldwin. 
Tin  Smith, — Germantown. 

Tobacco  and  Cigar  Factory, — La  Farge,  Alma,  Edgerton. 
Tobacco  Buyer, — Cottage  Grove. 
Tobacco   Warehouse, — Wauzeka,    Prairie     du     Chien,     Lodi, 

New  Lisbon,  Fennimore,  Muscoda,  Blair,  Cazenovia,  La 

Farge,  Baldwin. 
Tool   Handle   Factory, — ^Wabeno,   Heineman. 
Trunk  Factory, — 
Tub  Factory, — Downing. 
Veneer     Factory, — Wabeno,     Catawba.     St.     Croix,     Grand 

Rapids,  Merrill,  Rib  Lake. 
Veterinary  Surgeon, — Washburn. 

Wagon  Factory, — Barron,  Cassville,   Bibon,   Rib   Lake. 
Wagon  Shop, — Merrimac. 
Wholesale  Grocery, — Sparta. 
Wholesale  Mercantile  Establishment, — Madison. 
Woodenware    Factory, — Hawthorn,     Fairchild,    Eau    Claire, 

Pound,     Boscobel,     Menomonie,    Wilton,    Florence,    Ca- 
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tawba,  Durand,  Greenwood,  Unity,  Three  Lakes,  North 
Freedom,  La  Farge. 

Woodworking  Estabishmcnt, — Ashland,  Superior,  Glidden, 
Shanagolden,  Butternut,  Stanley,  Boyd,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Haugen,  Gay's  Mills,  Soldiers  Grove,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Cumberland,  Shiocton,  Elroy,  Pembine,  Dunbar,  Cole- 
man, Wagoner,  Kewaunee,  Crandon,  Prentice,  Aniwa, 
Birnamwood,  Eland,  Tigerton,  Wittenberg,  Boaz,  Ex- 
celsior, Hillsboro,  Elton,  De  Pere,  Ladysmith,  Glenflora, 
Frederick,  Luck,  Alarshfield,  Tomahawk  ,Crivitz,  Thorpe, 
Spencer,  McMillan,  Athens,  Norrie,  Oconto,  Lena,  Sur- 
ing,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Hackley,  Eagle  River,  Birchwood, 
Spooner,  Manawa. 

Woolen  Mill, — Bloomer,  Rice  Lake,  Gratiot,  River  Falls,  Grand 
Rapids,  West  Salem,  Manawa. 


PLACES  HAVING  DESIRABLE  FACTORY  BUILDINGS 

AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  OCCUPANCY  NOT 

GIVEN  ELSEWHERE. 

Antigo,  2  buildings ;  Appleton,  3,  together  with  5  acres  of  land ; 
Aniwa,  2 ;  Baraboo,  1 ;  Barton,  1 ;  Campbellsport,  2 ;  Eldorado,  1 ; 
Edgar,  1 ;  Fond  du  Lac,  2 ;  Green  Bay,  1,  with  72  acres  of  land ; 
Hiles,  a  plant  consisting  of  several  buildings ;  Jefferson,  2 ;  Janes- 
ville,  2;  Kaukauna,  several  buildings  located  on  water  power; 
Kenosha,  3 ;  Lindwerm,  1 ;  Lancaster,  1 ;  Montfort,  1 ;  Marinette, 
a  manufacturing  plant  consisting  of  several  buildings;  Mercer, 
1 ;  Norrie,  1 ;  New  London,  1 ;  Oshkosh,  several  buildings ;  Okee, 
1  with  water  power ;  Racine,  2 ;  Three  Lakes,  2 ;  Two  Rivers,  a 
vacant  plant  comprising  several  buildings ;  West  Bend,  3 ;  Water- 
town,  2. 

Many  of  these  factory  buildings  are  fully  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery and  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
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WISCONSIN    PRIZES    DRAWN    AT   THE    LOUISIANA 

PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  HELD  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

IN  1904. 

At  the  World's  Fair  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1904,  Wisconsin 
drew  20  grand  prizes,  126  gold  medals,  160  silver  medals  and  69 
bronze  medals,  total  375  prizes,  distributed  as  follows: 

GRAND    PRIZES. 

Educational  exhibits,  2 ;  school  apparatus,  2 ;  program  clock,  1 ; 
enameled  cooking  and  household  utensils,  1 ;  ecclesiastical  goods, 
1 ;  leather,  1 ;  traveling  cranes,  1 ;  machine  tools,  1 ;  engines  and 
threshing  machines,  1 ;  collection  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  1 ; 
special  appliances  for  teaching  dairying,  1 ;  malts,  1 ;  mineral 
water,  1 ;  fruit,  1 ;  forestry  exhibit,  1 ;  horses  and  live  stock,  3 — 
total,  20. 

GOLD    MEDALS. 

School,  college  and  other  educational  exhibits,  21;  lythogra- 
phic  exhibits,  1 ;  artificial  limbs,  1 ;  printing  machines,  1 ;  foun- 
tain pens,  1 ;  dustless  floor  brush,  1 ;  religious  statuary,  1 ;  ther- 
mostadt  and  humidostadt,  1 ;  electric  air  brake  and  equipment,  1 ; 
alternating  current  generators,  1 ;  electric  equipment  and  control 
for  cranes,  hoists,  and  trolleys,  1 ;  vehicle  lamps,  1 ;  air  brake  for 
electric  cars,  1 ;  barley,  8 ;  beans,  12 ;  buckwheat,  4 ;  wheat,  18 ; 
collection  of  grains,  2 ;  rye,  7 ;  alfalfa,  1 ;  millet,  1 ;  oats,  7 ;  pop- 
corn, 1 ;  timothy,  2 ;  peas,  3 ;  clover,  4 ;  grasses,  1 ;  potatoes,  1 ; 
seeds,  1 ;  butter  and  cheese,  1 ;  chedders,  1 ;  counters  and  tallies 
for  flour  mills,  1 ;  bottling  machines,  1 ;  malted  milk,  1 ;  flour,  1 ; 
beer,  2 ;  mineral  waters,  2 ;  flax,  1 ;  fruit,  1 ;  orchids,  1 ;  mineral 
resources,  1 ;  building  stones  and  clays,  1 ;  mine  models,  1 — total, 
126. 

SILVER   MEDALS. 

School  and  college  exhibits,  18;  apparatus  for  determining 
rate  of  air  flow  through  soil,  1 ;  apparatus  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion in  drainage  and  irrigation,  1 ;  chart  illustrating  feeding 
value  of  corn,  1;  American  School  Board  Journal,  1;  artificia? 
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blackboards,  1 ;  altar  pieces,  1 ;  ecclesiastical  statuary,  1 ;  painted 
glass,  1;  lubricators,  1;  steam  engines,  1;  electric  apparatus,  1 
automobiles,   1;   car   ferry   model,    1;    wagons,   2;   tobacco,    1 
wheat,  12;  barley,  8;  beans,  4;  rye,  4;  peas,  2;  buckwheat,  4 
grasses,  2 ;  grains,  etc.,  3 ;  forage  plants,  1 ;  potatoes,  1 ;  millet, 
1 ;  oats,  5 ;  clover,  3 ;  corn,  2 ;  timothy,  1 ;  lentils,  1 ;  speltz,  1 
ginseng  roots,  1 ;  creamery  butter,  32 ;  flax,  1 ;  apples,  7 ;  fruit,  4 
plums,  3;  cranberries,  1;  grapes,  1 ;  collection  of  insects  injurious 
to  plants,  1 ;  lead  ore,  1 ;  granite  columns,  cubes,  etc.,  2 ;  paving 
blocks  and  macadam,  1 ;  mineral  waters,  7 ;  electric  emery  grind- 
ers, 1 ;  mineral  paints,  1 ;  mineral  resources,  1 ;  views  of  Wiscon- 
sin scenery,  1;  maps  showing  resources   and   water  power,  1; 
cross  section  of  Baraboo  iron  district,  1;    photographs,  charts, 
etc.,  1— total,  160. 

BRONZE   MEDALS. 

School  exhibits,  apparatus,  etc.,  4 ;  parlor  table,  1 ;  church  fur- 
niture, 2 ;  fuel  saver,  1 ;  bed  spread,  1 ;  lace  constructors,  1 ;  hori- 
zontal steam  separator,  1 ;  electric  apparatus,  1 ;  automobile  tires, 
1;  barley,  7;  beans,  3;  oats,  11;  peas,  5;  speltz,  2;  emmer,  1; 
timothy,  1;  corn,  4;  buckwheat,  3;  rye,  4;  wheat,"  12;  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  1 ;  popcorn,  1 ;  sugar  cane,  1 ;  potatoes,  5 ;  cream- 
ery butter,  4 ;  beer,  1 ;  flax,  1 ;  apples,  6 ;  cranberries,  1 ;  crushed 
quartz  and  sand  paper,  1 ;  pottery,  1 ;  mounted  birds,  1 — total,  69. 
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Wyocene    491 
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MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  publication  of  the  manufacturing  returns  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  after  being  interrupted  by  the  fire  of  1904,  is 
resumed  in  this  report.  It  is  again  posadble  therefore  to  make 
comparisons  from  year  to  year  of  the  data  submitted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  manufacturing  establis"hments  of  the  state,  and 
to  deduce  therefrom  reasonably  accurate  conclusions?  regarding 
the  general  trend  of  industrial  conditions  within  the  state,  such 
as  increase  or  decrease  in  the  capital  invested  or  in  the  wages 
paid  in  a  particular  industry,  in  the  number  of  days  workmen 
were  given  employment,  in  the  number  of  male  and  of  female 
employees,  in  the  hours  of  labor^  etc. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  facts  of  interest  relating  to  each  industry.  To  this  end  a 
large  number  of  tables  has  been  prepared,  making  it  possible  to 
examine  the  data  offered  from  many  different  pointsr  of  view. 
This  becomes  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  plan  of  present- 
ing the  material. 

Each  of  the  51  larger  industries  is  first  taken  up  separately, 
the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  industry  being  arranged  in  eight 
tables.  The  data  for  the  two  years  are  always  for  identical 
establishments.  Following  the  tables  are  appended  a  few  re- 
marks intended  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  tables  themselves.  Next  follow  a  few  tables  in  which  the 
data  relating  to  the  entire  51  industries  are  summarized. 
Twelve  **]Vfinor  Industries''  are  next  treated  similarly,  but 
much  more  briefly  than  the  51  leading  industries.  Finally  a 
few  tables  are  presented  which  are  concerned  with  certain  es- 
tablishments that  reported  for  1905,  but  not  for  1904,  and  for 
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this  reason  could   not  be  included  among  the   establishments 
considered  in  the  first  tables. 

Table  I,  designated  as  Management  and  Operation,  contains 
statistics  relating  to  the  control  of  the  various  manufacturing 
plants  engaged  in  the  particular  industry.  The  number  of  pri- 
vate firms  and  of  corporations  is  given,  as  also  the  number  of 
male  and  female  partners  in  the  former,  and  of  male  and  female 
srtockholders  in  the  latter. — It  should  be  stated  that  the  number 
of  grtoekholders  of  the  various  corporations  is  probably  much 
greater  in  the  ease  of  several  industries  than  the  number  pre- 
sented in  the  table.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  estab- 
lishments declared  their  inability  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
persons?  holding  their  stock  — The  smallest  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  in  any  month  of  each 
year,  and  the  average  number  per  month,  together  with  the 
average  number  of  days  the  plants  were  in  operation,  complete 
the  table.  Each  of  the  tables  is  so  arranged  as  readily  to  per- 
mit of  comparisons  between  the  data  of  1904  and  those  of  1905. 
Table  II,  Investment,  shows  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  1904  and  in  1905,  in  land,  buildings  and  fixtures,  machinery, 
etc.,  and  the  ca?h  capital  employed;  also  the  amount  and  per- 
centage of  increase  or  of  decrease  of  each  of  these  items. 

Table  III  A  presents  the  Value  of  Materials  and  Labor  Em- 
ployed, end  of  Product.  Here  are  included  the  value  of  the 
raw  and  other  material  used,  the  wages  and  sralaries  paid,  the 
amount  realized  as  profit  or  devoted  in  part  to  minor  expenses, 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  foregoing  items,  which  total  represents 
the  value  of  the  goods  made  and  the  work  done  each  year.  The 
amount  and  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  of  each  item  is 
also  shown. 

Table  III  B  is  an  Analysis  of  Table  III  A.  In  this  table,  the 
value  of  the  goods  made  and  the  work  done  is  considered  the 
''gross  product/'  From  this  is  subtracted  the  value  of  the  raw 
and  other  material  used,  leaving  the  ** industry  product."  Of 
this  amount,  the  sum  paid  as  wages  represents  labor's  direct 
share  of  the  industry  product.  The  proportion  which  this  sum 
bears  to  the  indusitry  product  is  ascertained  for  each  industry. 
By  subtracting  ''Labor's  share''  from  the  industry  product  a 
sum  is  found  which  represents  the  "profit  and  minor  expense 
fund."    It  should  be  noted  that  the  so-called  "mipor  expenses" 
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may  be  so  considerable  as  to  reduce  the  actual  profit  to  a  very 
low  figure.  Under  this  head  are  included  such  expenses  as  in- 
surance, taxes,  rentals,  interest,  heat,  light,  and  power.  There 
has  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  to  ascertain 
the  exact  or  approximate  profit  in  any  industry.  In  this  con- 
nection only  the  amount  of  the  profit  and  minor  expense  fund, 
and  the  percentage  which  it  bears  to  the  industry  product,  are 
presented. 

Table  IV,  Average  Capital,  etc..  per  Employee,  gives  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  average  product,  to  each 
person  employed,  and  the  average  yearly  eaminga  of  each. 
These  sums  are  obtained  by  dividing  respectively  the  total  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  industry,  the  gross  product,  and  the  total 
wages,  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  each  year. 
The  amount  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for  1905 
are  also  indicated. 

Table  V,  Range  of  Employment  and  of  Unemployment,  pre- 
sents first  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  each 
month  of  the  two  years,  and  the  average  number  for  each  year. 
Then — for  each  year  separately — considering  the  month  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  workmen  were  employed  as  the  period 
of  full  employment,  and  the  number  employed  in  that  month 
as  100%,  the  percentage  which  the  number  employed  in  each 
of  the  other  months  of  the  same  year  bears  to  this  number  is 
ascertained  as  the  ** percentage  of  employment''  for  these 
months.  The  difference  between  these  percentages  and  100% 
represents  the  ** percentage  of  unemployment''  for  each  of  the 
months.  The  range  of  employment  for  any  year  is,  then,  from 
the  lowest  percentage  of  employment  in  any  month^  of  that 
year  to  100%.  In  like  manner,  the  range  of  unemployment 
for  a  year  is  from  zero  to  the  highest  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment in  that  year.  This  percentage  of  unemployment  must  not 
however  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  persons  represented  as 
unemployed  for  any  month  were  actually  idle.  It  means  only 
that  such  a  per  cent,  of  the  number  which  at  one  period  of  the 
year  were  employed  in  that  industry,  wci-e  not  employed  in  it 
for  that  particular  month.  They  may  of  course  have  had  em- 
ployment in  sx)iTie  other  indust^>^  This  is  especially  probable 
inasmuch  as  the  dull  season  for  various  industries  comes  at 
very  different  times  of  the  year,  so  that  while  one  Is  finding  it 
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advisable  to  let  out  some  of  its  men,  others  are  seeking  addi- 
tional help.  The  table  is  obviously  of  some  value  in  showing 
the  general  course  of  business  of  an  industry,  as  well  as  the 
varying  opportunity  of  securing  work  in  it  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Table  VI,  Occupations  and  Wages  of  Employees,  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  presented  in  this  report.  Here  the  em- 
ployees are  classified  according  to  occupation,  female  employees 
being  so  designated.  For  each  occupation  there  is  given  the 
number  of  persons  employed  each  year,  the  average  hours  of 
work  per  day,  the  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  per  day  in  1905. 
M«iny  important  comparisons  are  thus  made  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, a  question  always  of  great  interest  is  that  regarding  the 
extent  of  employment  of  female  labor.  From  this  table  can  be 
determined  the  various  occupations  at  which  women  are  now 
working;  their  houre  of  work  as  compared  with  those  of  men; 
the  degree  of  skill  usually  required  of  the  female  employee; 
also  which  industries  employ  women  for  the  more  important 
and  more  technical  portions  of  the  work,  as  against  those  in 
which  women  are  engaged  in  the  lighter  and  only  incidental 
occupations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  different  classification  of  employees 
in  1905,  from  that  made  in  1904,  may  cause  an  apparent  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  wages  of  one  of  the  occupations  so 
affected.  This  is  caused  by  a  firm's  reporting  some  of  its  em- 
ployees under  a  different  occupation  from  that  reported  the 
preceding  year.  The  mistake  is  made  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  term  Laborers.  Thus,  in  some  cases  a  firm 
has  reported  half  of  its  employees  as  laborers  one  year,  and  the 
next  year  has  given  each  employee  his  proper  designation.  It 
has  of  course  been  our  intention  to  have  this  term  restricted  to 
the  unskilled  general  laborer,  as  opposed  to  the  workman  hav- 
ing a  definite  occupation  requiring  technical  skill. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  a  decrease  in  wages  per  day 
for  1905  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  wages 
per  hour.  The  change  in  hours  of  work  and  in  wages  per  hour 
should  therefore  be  noted  in  each  case  in  connection  with  the 
change  in  wages  per  day. 
In  Table  VII,  Classification  of  Daily  Wages,  employees  are 
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grouped  according  to  the  daily  wages  received.  Beginning  with 
''33  cents  or  less  per  day/'— the  equivalent  of  *4ess  than  $2.00 
per  week/'-^as  the  first  class,  the  classes  proceed,  each  class 
including  wages  either  eight  or  nine  cents  per  day  higher  than 
those  of  the  preceding  class — equivalent  to  a  difference  of  50 
cents  per  week.  Thus,  the  second  class  is  **from  34  cents  to  41 
cents  per  day,''  equivalent  approximately  to  **from  $2.00  to 
$2.49  per  week";  the  third  class,  **from  42  cents  to  49  cents 
per  day/'  or  from  $2.50  to  $2.99  per  week.  The  average  wages 
per  day  received  by  male,  female,  and  iotal  employes  respective- 
ly, in  each  class  are  also  given.  These  average  wages  have  been 
computed  not  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  to  show  definitely 
the  average  wages  received  by  those  employees  who  have  been 
included  in  each  class.  This  word  of  caution  seems  necessary, 
since  incorrect  conclusions  would  be  likely  to  follow  from  a 
comparison  of  these  averages  for  any  particular  class,  for  the 
reason  that  employees  are  not  necessarily  included  in  the  same 
class  in  successive  years.  A  comparison  of  the  total  averages 
however  affords  results  of  great  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  as  a  whole  it  should  be  said  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  word  these  so  simply  as  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  each  with  but  little  further  explanation.  In  the 
observations  following  the  set  of  tables  for  each  industry  there 
will  therefore  be  omitted  many  of  the  conclusions  easily  de- 
duced from  the  tables?.  Attention  will  be  called  only  to  those 
facts  in  the  tables  deserving  of  especial  notice,  or  those  likely 
to  be  misconstrued. 
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TABLES. 

(For  explanation  of  the  tables  see  the  Introduction.) 

1.     AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— 26  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiflcatioQ. 


Number  of  p-iyate  firms 

Number  of  raalo  partners 

Number  of  fttmale  partners 

Tutal  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  numbers  of  partners  and  stockholderj 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

G  reatest  num  ber  of  persons  em  pi-  yed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation , 


Number  in 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrea^p.  — ,  in 

19(6. 


1904 


ao 

177 
56 

233 

241 
2819 
3174 
2694 

283 


1901 

Amount. 

6 

8 

— 

1 

+      1 

9 

+      1 

20 

169 

-      8 

57 

+      1 

226 

-      7 

235 

-      6 

2798 

+  479 

3834 

+  680 

3135 

+  441 

272 

—    11 

12.50 

4.52 

1.79 

Jt.OO 

2.49 

20.66 

20.79 

16.37 

8.89 


TABLE  II-IN VESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Land 

Building  and  fixtures 

1906,287  42 

1,713,245  12 

1,713,980  80 

18,127,969  29 

$960,650  95 

1,970,288  58 

1,791,479  15 

12,969,987  45 

+$54,263  53 
+2.57.043  46 
+  77.498  a"i 
-157,981  84 

600 
15  00 

Machinery,  etc 

Cush  and  other  capital 

4  52 
1.30 

Total 

,$17,461,482  63 

$17,692,406  13 

+$230,923  60 

1.32 

TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OF  M.ATERJALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  ANDOF  PRQ. 

Ducr. 


Classifica<^ion. 


R^w  niaterinl  used  

Orher  material  used  

AVa.-es 

SaiariiM 

Ppcflt  and  minor  exp«>usos 
Goods  made  ai  d  work  done 


Value  of  material  used, 
waf?os  aud  salaries  paid  In 


$2,839, 7H5  30 

323, a%  29 

l,4r><.081  53 

916.906  63 

3,725,000  56 

$9,267,832  31 


$2.W5,S78  09 

;i59,688  *8 

l,8a"i,7l3  15 

1,020,796  20 

4,4i:s498  02 

$10,515,069  34 


Increase,  +. 
ordvcre-ite,— ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


+$ia5,ri«2  79 
■r  36,6>:o  59 
f  342,0^1  62 
+  103,889  57 
+  688.492  46 
+$1,277,237  08 


Percent. 


5.72 
lI.Si 
23.42 
11.33 
18.48 
18.7s 
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TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


Value  of  sroods  made  and  work  done  (jfrosa  product) 

Value  f)t  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction         

Industry  product  (gross  product  lers  value  of  stock  and 
material) 

Waffns  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct. share  rf  product) 

Profit  flud  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less 
wages) 


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  — 

Percentage   of  industry  product  devcted  to  proiit  and 
minor  expenses 


H04. 

1905. 

19,267,832  31 

$10,445,069  34 

3,162.843  59 

3,205,066  97 

6,104,988  72 
2,879,988  16 

7,240,002  37 
2,826,509  35 

3,725,0CO  56 

^413,453  02 

Per  cent. 

38.98 

Per  cent. 

39.04 

61.02 

60.96 

TABLE  IV-AVBRAGE  CAPITAL.  ETC..  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital, 

ptuduct  aud  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase, 
crease,  - 

-h,  or  de- 
-,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Average  capita)  per  employee 

16,481  62 

3,440  18 

513  09 

$5,643  51 

3,331  76 

575  99 

-<838  11 

12  03 

Average  product  j)er  employee 

—  108  42  1         .^  Ifi 

Average  yearly  earnings 

-f    3:2  90 

6.06 

TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 

of  Dsrsons 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

employea  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1901. 

190). 

1904. 

1905. 

1£04.              IQOi. 

•January 

2,.59l 
2,963 
3,174 
3.025 
2,784 
2,5.'i2 
2,494 
2,630 
2.674 
2,319 
2.4^2 
2.688 

2,7  8 
2,83» 
.3.010 
2,961 
2,V32 
3.134 
3,017 
.^.27»< 
3,6.-8 
3,098 
3. 6' 6 
3,831 

81.63 
92.50 
ICO- 
95.31 

87.71 
SO.  40 
'.8.58 
8<.U 
81.25 
73.  C6 
77.2.', 
81. (}9 

72. 9S 
-.3.92 
78.51 
77. 2i 
7V47 
81.71 
79.47 
85.45 
94. >9 
80.80 
9Vi6 
JOO  — 

83.07 

18  37    1         '7  0"' 

February  

7    0    '         26  08 

March         ....... 

0  00    '         '*\  49 

i^^::::::....::;: 

4.69  1  22.  7 
12  29    '          23.53 

Jun^^        

19  60    1          18  26 

July 

21  42              20  53 

Augu«t 

September 

October.. 

Novrtnhor 

December 

16  86  1  14.^5 
15.75  1  5  11 
26.94  19.20 
l'2.'.5  1  4,64 
15  31     1            0  00 

Average.  ...|         2,634 

3,185 

8(.88 

15.12     '          16  91 

1 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WVGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Tv.tal  no. 

of 
persons. 


1904.    19a5 


Apprentices 

Asaeinblers 

Blackamiths 

Blacksmitbs'  helpers 

Boiler  makers 

Bookkeepers 

Bookkeepers,  female 

BoyH 

BundJors 

Carpenters. 

Carpenters'  lieipers 

Chippors 

Clerks,  female.  

Core  makers 

Cupola  teuders 

Draftsmen 

Drillers 

Electricians 

Elevator  men   

Enpineers , 

Erectors | 

Firemen | 

Foremen ' 

Foundrymen ! 

Foundrymen's  helpers 

Qalvaoizers ' 

Grinders I 

Helpers I 

Hoop  makers j 

Inspectors  

Liborers | 

JLioad*rs 

Machine  operators         ; 
Machine  oprs.'  holperS| 

Machini-^t?- 

Machinists'  helpers  . 

Manajfers 

Meiters 

Millwritrhts 

Millwrik'htV  helpers 

Moldors 

MoIcUt^'  heli>or- 

Packers 

Painters 

Painters'  heli)ers     .. 

Pattern  makers 

PipjMneu 

Pipo  fitters 

Plow  makers 

Po'ishers 

Printers 

Punchers 

Repairers 

Riveters 

shippers 

Shopmen 

Shopmen's  helpers 

Steam  litters  

Tank  makers 

Teamsters 

Testers 

Tii.r.ors 

Tiro  sf'tters 

Truckers 

Watchmen 

Wheel  makers 

Wood  workers 


10»  I 
83  ; 

13 


1'  I 

42  I 


1^ 


Total  and  averaw*' 


411 
10 

;^i.s 


1 

1 
1 

34 


4?i 
.30  I 
18  I 


3 

11   I 

*J9)  i 


21 

io 


Average 

hours 
per  day. 


1904.1  1905. 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 


:o. 

10. 
10. 

lu. 

10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

10.' 

10. 

10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

10.' 
10. 
10. 
10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

iu'. 

10. 


10  I 
3,3 


10. 
10. 

io.' 

10. 

io". 

10. 
10. 
10. 


10.14 

■,o:-| 

ii.»> 

10. 
10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 


10. 

10." 

10. 

10. 

1(1. 

10. 

10. 
10. 

io. 

10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

i(V. " 

10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

1(». 


Average 

wages 

per  day. 


1901. 


i9a'>. 


3,2i; 


3,a9:)  I  10.01 


.074  n 

.62()j  1. 

.1051  2 

..V<S  1 

Oi  I  3 

.50  1 

8.^9      '. 

531  i  1 

OJ  I  2, 

417  I 

66  I  1, 

,8.")3,  2 
8t>2  2, 
963  1. 
25  1  1. 

■  2. 
['.'.' \  I. 
064  2. 
♦)82  2. 
565,  1. 
15  i  2 
H%    1. 

m  I  1. 

.50  I  2. 

,501»    1. 

.^^8  1 

,75  i-. 

:kSi'  2, 

5<37,  1, 
314'... 
772  2 
416    2 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.1  1905. 


301$ 

718 

215 

492 

15 

75 

75 

8751 

538: 

1^ 

50 

40 

CO 

261 

11 

75 

00 

583 

37 

01  I 

^. 
<>b 

951 

.5:«' 

5» 

50 

561 

543' 

03"  I 
56) 


.6) 

;..-x>i  2. 

.t)76  1 

..I  1. 

:  016  2. 

..58  I  1. 

!.752  2 


:  00 


215 

:  59 

1.309 
'.00 
1210 
654 

0C):i 

90 

1071 
.V)[ 
.S86' 
719! 


10 

12  :«  1 


10.02|$l 


1..V)  I 

i.7:n  1 

2.(X)1  2 

..50  I  1 

I  2 

1.776    2, 
o 

2  .50  ,  'I 
1.38  |... 


:.o*:6i 

:.2i5 

.40 
.524 

6;sil 

143 1 


193 
.41  I 
0.-)7, 
:i83, 


.8(15' 

!8i2 


107$ 
.163 
.211 
.1.59 

..mi 

.15, 

.6.86' 
.l.Vl 
.20i»; 
.142 


.10 
.IN'. 
.168' 

.VXy 

.125 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 


$+  .22' 
f-  .092 
+  .11 

-  Ore 

+  .10 
+  .25 
,075 
.088 
154 
219 
15 
*246 
10  .00 

,226  4-  .408 
211  +  .248; 
175  -  2.131 
10 


+  16 
-f  .007 
+  098 
f  .083 


.2i^() 
.16S, 
.1571 
295 
.184 
.15  I 
.25  ' 
.151 
.155 
.175; 
.2.58, 
.1571 
.13 
.177 
.142, 
.22^l 
.15  , 
.40  I 
.17-M 


.168! 


.202 
.15.S 


.13 

.20 

.2< 

.176 

.295 

.1^3 


-  .a54 
4-  6.14 

4-  .1«1 
-i-  .199' 

-  .:m: 


.1.V5  -f  .a55 
.154     -    OJS' 


.0011 


.2211  4-  .443, 
.259    +1.174' 


.20  I, 
.175 


.139 
.  1.59 


.15 
.173 
.20 
.05 


.175; 


.203'    r    276 
'tot  I 

jI'!  "4  ".'61' 

.1.52    -  .061 
.I6.3I 


163,  -  .102 

.2N  r  .1421 

.125  4-  -75  I 
.225 


.25    il 

.138 


219...         I 
241 1  -f  .6:i4 

206 I 

•238;  -  .11 


.1- 


.146 
.202  . 
.165, 


.175]. 

.146'  +  .aw 


.181 


.1621 


21.14 
5.66 
5.23 
6.05 
3.29 

16.67 

'i«!68 
0.46 
4.69 
5.86 


22.20 
13.32 
10.85 
20.00 


2  62 
36  .^0 
12  30 

6. .32 
16.50 


3.64 
.32 


i2.Sl 
.06 


25.00 
82  91 


.231 

+ 

.a57 

2..53 

"40 

*  .21 

11' 

.15 

"*6.67 

"265 
.10'. 
19 

+  * 

.09 
.613 

3. 51 
36.57 

.211 
.  15 
.  '2.^9 

4- 

.091 
.08 
.134 

l..5i 
5.06 
4.87 

15.77 

**'!'72 
3.22 


5.92 

7.01 

150.00 


35.70 
"4;68 


844^1 


972j  $ 


1841  $.197i$4-  .128 


3.82 
9!82 
6.94 
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TABLE  VII-CL.\SSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 

■ 

Total  number  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classiaed 
daily  waf^es, 
(iadasive) . 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 
1904.1  1905. 

Total. 

1901 

1 

1905  1  1904. 

1 

1905. 

K04.I  1905. 

1904.  iga"). 

1904. 

1905. 

1.50  to  9.58.. 
.59  to    .66.. 

27 
11 
5 

48 
7 
1 

73 

69 

5 

196 

139 

21 

462 

370 

38 

444 

44 

18 

3S0 

36 

6 

192 

17 

16 

202 

44 

13 

(» 

121 

6 

63 

7 

3 

7 

4 

1 

21 

2 

1 

...... 

5 

1 
1 
1 

» 

26 

7 

1 

52 

13 

■'"58' 

29 

3 

2C3 

1 

515 

374 

22 

534 

30 

4 

421 

17 

72 

198 

17 

5 

283 

64 

42 

140 

194 

42 

153 

5 

4 

13 

2 

■23 
3 

27 
11 

5 

48 

26 

7 

1 

53 

1^3 

$  .509  $  .50 
.6231     .607 
.6881     .67 
.76l|     .764 
.897'     .892 

.95  t 

1.001    l.COl 
1  13     1.127 
1.20     1.20 
1.2.57    1.251 

1 

$  .5C9$    50 
.62.<|    .627 
688       67 

.67  to      74.... 

""i 

.75  to    .83.... 
.84to    .91.... 

....::!  "75 

.';61      .764 
.897      .^92 

.92  to    .99.... 
1.00  to  1.08 
1.0i)to  1.16.... 
1.17  to  1.24... 

"i4 

"21* 

1    ..." 
87         79 
69  1      29 

5  1        3 
196  1    203 
139  1      79 

21  1        1 
462  ;    515 
370  1    374 

38        22 
444       534 

44         30 

18          4 
380       421 

36        17 

6  72 
192       198 

17         17 

16          5 

202       283 

44         ^ 

i 

ii'.oo  i$i.66' 

.95 
l.COl 
1.13 
1.20 

l.COl 
1.127 
1  20 

1.25  to  1.38.... 



1.257    1.251 

1.31  to  1.41.... 
1.42  to  1.49.... 

1.381 

1.45 

1.501 

1.638 

1.688 

1.753 

1.875 

1.945 

2  002 

1.3751 

1.47    

1.381 
1.45 
1.501 
1.6.36 
1.688 
1.733 
1.875 
1.945 
2.C02 
2.1:^5 
2.195 

1.375 
1.47 

1.50  to  1.58.... 
1.59  to  1.66  .. 

1.50 

1.627 

1.684 

1.751 

1.873 

1.92 

9.  mi 

1.50 
1.627 

1.67  to  1.74.... 

1.684 

1.75  to  1.83.... 

1.751 

1.84  to  1  91  ... 

1.873 

1.92  to  1.99.... 

1,92 

2  00  to  2.08    .. 

2.C01 

2.09t.  2.16.... 
2.17  to  2.24     . 

2.125   1  m 
2.1951  2.17 
2  257,  2.225 
2  3781  2.39 

2.141 
2.17 

2.25  to  2.33  ... 
2.34  to  2.41 

2  257    2.225 
2.378   2.39 

2.42  to  2.49.... 
2.50  to  2.58.... 
2.59  to  2  66 

2.4.38   2.46  1 1 

2.5011  2. .50    , 

2.644,  2.62    ' 

2.70  1  2.681    ..    ..' 

2.438   2.46 
2.501    2.50 
2  «544'  2. 62 

2.67  to  2.74 

13 

68 

121 

6 

63 

7 

3 

7 

42 

140 

194 

42 

152 

5 

4 

1.^ 

2.70     2.681 

2.75  to  2.83  .. 
2.84  to  2.91.  .. 

2.7.-)7'  2.167 
2.81^1  2.897 
2.95  '2.97 
3. coil  3  00 

1 

! 

2.7!)7 

2.K>3 

2.95 

3.001 

3.121 

3.19 

3  276 

3.388 

3.45 

3.502 

3.625 

3.70 

2.767 
2.897 

2  92  to  2  99 

2.97 

3.00  to  3  '8     .. 

1 

3.00 

3.09  to  3.16.... 

3.121    3.11     1  

3.11 

3.17  to  3.21.... 
3  '^5  to  3  S3 

3.19  IC3.192 
3.276    3.273 
3.-3881  3.40 
3.45  |... 
3.502   3.502 
3.62.5'  3.60 

3.192 
3.273 

3  34  to  3  41 

4  (       2 

1  1 

21  1      23 

2,       3 

3  40 

3  42  to  3  49 

3  50  to  3  58 

3.502 

3.59  to  3  66 

3.60 

3  67  to  3  74 

3.70 

'3'8.5' 
4.01 
4.10 
4.38 
4.45 

4.a5 

3  75  to  3  83 

23 
1 

1 

23 

1 

3.775 
3.85 
4.00 

, 

3.775 

3.84  to  3  91 



1 

3.85 

3.85 

4.00  to  4  08    . 

5  '       i 



4.01 
4.10 
4.38 
4.45 
4.65 

400 

4.09  to  4.16    . 

1 
1 
1 



4.34  to  4.41... 

4.42  to  4.49. 

4.59  to  4.66.... 

....!'. 



Total  and  av.. 

3,198 

3,673 

14 

22   3,212  [3,695 

$1,848 

$1,978 

$1.C0 

$.989 

$1,844 

$1,972 

Eeviarks. — The  manufacture  of  a^icultural  implements  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  i?tate. 
The  cen.sus  of  1900  gave  Wisconsin  fifth  rank  among  the  states 
in  the  value  of  the  product  of  this  industry.  A  slight  increase 
in  the  capital  invested,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  materials 
used,  the  wages  paid,  and  the  output,  give  evidence  that  the 
industry  continued  to  enjoy  growth  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report.     The  13  per  cent,  less  capital  invested  per  em- 
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ployee  is  to  be  explained  by  the  16  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  latter.  So  also  the  3  per  cent,  less  average  pro- 
duct per  employee  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  days  of  operation  was  nearly  4  per  cent,  less  in  1905. 
Women  were  employed  only  in  the  minor  occupations  of  the 
industry — those  of  bookkeepers  and  clerks.  The  average  wages 
of  female  help  in  1905  were  slightly  lower  than  in  1904,  owing 
to  the  employment  in  1905  of  one  person  at  a  lower  wage  than 
that  received  by  Siny  of  the  employees  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  of  course  only  when  very  few  persons  are  emplo}^ed  that 
the  wages  of  one  employee  will  affect  perceptibly  the  average 
wages  of  all.  The  average  daily  wages  of  all  employees  in- 
creased nearly  7  per  cent.,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  over 
6  per  cent.  The  difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  4  per  cent, 
fewer  days  of  operation  in  1905,  already  mentionecS.  The  pro- 
f/ortion  of  the  industry  product  paid  in  wages,  about  39  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  devoted  to  the  profit 
and  minor  expensie  fund,  61  per  cent.,  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  average. 


2.     ARTISANS'  TOOLS— 5   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Increase, -f,  or 
Number  in         !    decrease,  — ,  in 
I  19a5. 


1904. 


1905. 


mount   Per  cent 


Number  of   private   firms    I  5    '  6     . 

Xumhor  of  mnle  partners   ;  9  8 

Number  of  female  partners  ' '. 

Total  number  of  partners  |  9    ,  8    I 

Number  of    corporations     | . 

Number  of  male  storkliolders \. 

Number  of  female  stockholders  ' .]. 

Total  number   of  stockholders '. 

Totnl   number  of  partners  and  stockholders  D  8 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed    74    j  81    , 

(Jrentest  number  of  persons  employed    ,  78  87    I 

Avernpe  number  of  per*<ons  employed   '  75  84    ' 

Averaife  days  in  operation  |        314  302    I 


11. U 


11.11 


— 

1 

11.11 

+ 

7 

9.46 

+ 

9 

11.54 

+ 

9 

12.00 

12 

3.83 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLB  I I-IN VESTMENT. 


Claasiflcation. 

Capital  invested  in 
leOK                  1905. 

Tncrcase 
or  decrease.  - 

-,  in  I90:., 

Amount. 

P<»r  cent 

Land     

1                           '                           1 
120.400  00  1          S21.450  00.         +81  OfiO  CO              ^  i^ 

Bulldlnfirs  and  fixtures   

Machinery,  etc 

18,739  80  1            22,200  00  1         +  5,410  90 
32,457  63  ,           34.632  88  ,        +  2,075  85 
25,227  e:  1           20,763  58  1        —  4,464  00 

32.23 
6  37 

Cash  and  other  capital   

17.70 

Total    

$94,875  00            $98,946  46  |        +$4,071  46 

4  29 

TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  used,      ;  Increase,  +. 

wafi^es  and  salaries  paid  in    '  or  decrease,  — .  in  1905. 


1904. 


Raw  material  used  $31,1(^06 

Other  material  used   !  H, 905  00  I 

Wages    ,  84,58865, 

Salaries     20,119  00' 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ..  27,001  11  . 

Goods  made  and  work  done,  .i  116,539  42  | 


1905. 

■ 
Amount. 

Percent 

$33,150  00 
6,861  00 
37,425  28 
21,610  00 
28,612  7? 

127,659  00 

+$2,044  84 
+  3,166  00 
+  3,416  63 
+  1,491  00 
+  1.011  61 
+11,129  58 

6.67 
81.68 
10.06 
7.41 
3.67 
9.55 

TABLB  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLB  III  A. 


Cla^sificati-)n. 


Value  of  ffoods  made  and  work  done  (jfross  product) ' 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 

production    i 

Industry  product  (gross    production    less    value    of 

stock    and    material)    ' 

Wages   and   salaries   (Labor's   direct   share   of   pro-, 

duct)    ' 

Profit   and   minor  expense  fund    (industry    product 

less  wages)    ' 

Percentoge  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages  I 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor    expenses    | 


1904. 


$118,520  42 

34,800  06 

81,728  76 

54,127  65 

27',601  11 

Per  cent. 

66.23 

33.77 


1905. 


$127,650  00 

40.011  CO 

87,618  M) 

50,033  23 

28,612  72 

Per  cent. 

07.35 


82.65 


TABLB  IV-AVERAGE  CAPITAL  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification . 


I      Average  capital,  In -rouse,  f-,  or  de- 

product  and  >  early     ,      croase,  — ,  lu  190."). 
oaroinKS iQ 


1904. 


190r,. 


.\ mount    I  Percent. 


Average  capital  per  employee  $1,265  00  I    $1,177  93  i 

Average  product  per  employee  LSSS  7,*?        l,5i<)  75 

Average  yearly  earnings   i         453  45  445  54  1 


— $37  07  I 

—  .33  98 

—  7  91 


6.88 
2.19 
1.74 
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TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Total  no.  of  DersoniEi 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

employed  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

19:4. 

1905. 

1904. 

19(». 

1904.             1905. 

Janaary     — 
February    ... 

March     

April    

Alay    

June    , 

July    

August    

September    . , 

October  

November  .. 
December    . . 

Average 


78 
7a 

76 
75 
75 
78 
76 
75 
76 
76 
76 
74 


75 


85 
85 

89 
86 
87 
85 
85 
87 
83 
83 
81 


84 


97.44 

92.18 

2.56 

7.87 

97.44 

95.61 

2.56 

4.49 

97.44 

95.61 

2.56 

4.49 

06.16 

100.- 

8.84 

0.00 

96.16 

96.63 

8.84 

3.37 

100.- 

97.75 

0.00 

2,2^ 

«T.44 

95.51 

2.56 

4.49 

96.16 

95.51 

3.84 

4.49 

96.16 

97.75 

8.84 

2.25 

96.16 

93.26 

3.84 

6.74 

96.16 

oe.ia 

8.84 

7.87 

94.87 

91.01 

5.13 

8.99 

96.16 

M.38 

3.84 

5.62 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES   OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


I  1904.  1 1905. 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.   1905. 


Average 

wapes 

per  day. 


1904.  I  i905 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904 


1905. 


Increasd,  -f-,  or 

decrease.—, 
per  day  in  1905. 


Amt. 


Per  ct. 


Apprentices     

Blacksmiths    

File   cutters    

Grinders    

Helpers     

.Machinists     

Total  and  av. 


10 

5 

1 

2 

2-4 

25 

n 

12 

13 

17 

20 

2C 

78 

87 

9.10 

9. 
10. 
10. 

9.77 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
9.97 
10. 


n.l3  {>  .75    I 
'.00     2.625 


1.746! 
1.795 
1.09? 
2.26 


1.76 
1.75 

.9061 
2.606 


.124 
.333 
.175 
.179 
.173 
.26 


^  .075, 
.263: 

.176 
.175 
.0911 
.26  I 


—  .375 
+  .014 

—  .0451 

—  .786 
+  .356 


9.5T7    9.994  $1.81    ^1.806$  .189$  .181$—  .004 


12.50 

.80 

2.51 

46.45 

15.83 


TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classifipd 
daily  watres 
unciusive.) 


Total  number  of  persons  employed. 


Male. 


1904.   1905. 


Female. 


1904. 


$0.75  to  .<SO.RS. . 

.84  to 

.91.. 

8 

1.25  to 

1.33.. 

10 

1..50  to 

L.-SS.. 

4 

1.59  to 

l.r,6.. 

1 

1.75  to 

1.8:?.. 

20 

2.00  to 

2.03.. 

13 

2.25  to 

2..s:j.. 

11 

2. .50  to 

2. .58.. 

10 

2.75  to 

2.8,?.. 

3.00  to 

3.08.. 

1 

3.25  to 

3.33.. 

Total    ... 

78 

19 


12 

1 

1 
13 

1 

15 
15 

6 

J' 

87 


Total. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


190).   1904.     1905.  .  1904.  1905. 


I 


Female. 


19^J4.   1905. 


Total. 


1901 


19a:. 


19 
8    $0.90 


f!0.75  ' 


12 
1 
1 

13 
1 

15 

15 
6 
3 
1 


,  1.25 
I  1.50 
1.66  I 
1.75 


1.25 
1.30 
1.65 
1.75 


2.008'  2.00 
2.2.'>  I  2.25 
2,50  I  2.50 

2.75 

8.fX.  I  3.00 

3.25 


8)      87  |$1.S1    $1.806 $1.81  J$l. 806 


$0.90 
1.25 
1.50 
1.66 
1.75 

2.ooe 

2.25 
9.50 


8.00 


.$0.76 

I 

I  1.25 
.  1.50 
I  1.65 
I  1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.75 
8.00 
8.2s 
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Remarks. — Somewhat  less  than  a  majority  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  reported  for  1904  and  1905.  The  sta,tis- 
tics  are  therefore  less  certain  to  show  the  actual  progress  of  the 
industr}\  Employment  was  very  uoiform  throughout  each  year, 
the  maximum  of  unemployment  for  any  month  being  only  5  per 
cent,  in  1904,  and  9  per  cent,  in  1905.  There  was  a  high  mini- 
mum and  a  low  maximum  of  wages  received,  the  average  wages 
being  high  as  compared  with  those  in  other  industries.  The 
average  daily  wages  for  1905  were  slightly  lower,  owing  to  the 
lower  wages  paid  to  those  just  beginning  work  in  the  industry — 
the  apprentices  and  helpers.  The  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  in 
the  average  yearly  earnings  is  to  be  explained  by  the  decrease 
of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation,  as  is  also  the 
2  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  average  yearly  product  of  each  em- 
ployee. A  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  industry  prod- 
uct was  paid  in  wages  each  year — ^^  per  cent.  There  are  few 
distinct  occupations  in  this  industry,  all  workmen  being  in  real- 
ity machinists.  No  female  help  was  employed.  The  industry 
exhibits  considerable  progress  for  the  period  covered,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested, 
of  12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  of  15  per 
cent,  in  materials  used,  and  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  gross  product. 
The  32  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  invested  in  buildings 
podnts  toward  a  greater  permanency  of  the  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  this  industry. 


3.    BAKERIES— 27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAQEMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiticatLon. 

Number  in 
1904.            UK)5. 

Increase,  +,  or 

deorensf^,  — ,  in 

19a5. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms  

24 

28 

3 

31 

3 

10 

2 

12 

43 

299 

329 

311 

4(r7 

24 

28 

3 

31 

3 

10 

3 

13 

43 

289 

335 

310 

467 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners   ' 

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders   

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persona  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  

—  10 
+    0 

—  1 

8.34 
0.82 
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TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classiflcation. 


Capital  inveBted  in 


1901. 


1905. 


Increase,  -f  • 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amounf . 


Per  cent 


Land  

Building  and  fixtures  . 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


161,700  00 
134,787  41 
M,757  91 
83,409  27 


^i79,714  69 


$31,700  00  , 

135,287  41  I  +  9530  00 
97,446  28  +  687  87 
89,020  00     +  8,1C0  83 


0.87 
0.71 
'S.Oi 


$384,062  78  +$4,838  19  1.14 


TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCTS. 


Classification. 


Value  of   material  used, 
wages  and    salaries  paid  in 


1901. 


1905. 


Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — .  in  1905 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used  

Other  material  used  

Wages    . . . : 

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  or  work  done  . 


$490,288  28 

80,010  70 

161.834  68 

64,033  60 

106,500  63 

991,756  57 


$486,483  11 
78,9M  84  I 
100,986  49 
68.004  17  , 
195,197  16 
074.874  77  i 


^,8%  l*) 

-  1,036  86 

-  83000 

-  1,029  S3 

-  40837 
■  7.181  80 


0.7« 
1..T3 
033 
1.90 
0.21 
0.73 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


C.'assification. 


19D4 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (.^roRs  product) !       $981,756  57 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   I  670,298  96 

Industry  product   (gross  production    less    value    of, 

stock  and  material)  411,457  61 

Wages  and  salaries  (Tjiihor's  direct  share  of  product  215,858  08 

Profit  and  minor    expense   fund    (industry    product] 
less  wages)   I         196,509  53 

Percentage  of  Industry  jroduct  paid  in  wages  I  52.47 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and' 
minor  expense  !  17.63 


1905 


$974,^4  7? 
563,387  03 

400.196  81 
213,989  S3 

105.197  16 
Per  cent. 

5^.30 

47.70 


TABLE  IV-AVEILVGE  CAPITAL  ETC..   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Av^raeo  oapttal, 

pioduct  and  yearly 

Earnings  in 


1904. 


loaj. 


Increas*»,  +  or  H©. 
crease,  — ,  in  1905. 

T"  " 

Amount.  I  Percent. 


Average  capital  per  emplovee !    $i,2S0  95 

Average  product  per  employee  '      3,156  77 

Acvrage  yearly  earnings  fifiO  34  I 


$1.238  88 

3,143  79 

610  SI 


+  $17  03 

—  1298 

—  108 


1.47 
0.41 
0.20 
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TABLE  V-RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no   of  p^r^oDa 
employed  ia 


1901. 


IWTi. 


PereoDt8|;ei:  r.f 
Employment  in 


Uriemplojment  in 


.Tnnnarv   

»9 
300 
300 
308 
311 
319 
329 
SI'S 
n\9 
309 
SOS 
204 

807 
289 
?»2 
3M 
307 
325 
315 
319 
335 
317 
K» 
308 

90.98 
91.19 
93.01 
93.99 
94.53 
93.99 
100.- 
98.78 
90.90 
93.93 
98.01 
92.40 

91.64 
M.Z7 
87.  IS 
90.75 
91.04 
97.01 
94.03 
95.22 
100.— 
94.63 
91.04 
91.94 

9.12 
8.81 
6.W 

n.ss 

S.47 
3.01 
00) 
1.23 
3.0t 
6.0S 
6.93 
7.00 

8.S1 

Febriinry    

March     

13.73 
12  81 

April    

9.25 

May    

8.36 

June     

2.99 

July    

5  97 

Aufirust    

September    

October    

November  

December   

4.78 
0.07 
6.87 
8.90 
8.06 

Average    

311 

310 

91.53 

9?.64 

5.47 

7.46 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND   WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
per- on?. 

Average 

honrn 

I  or  daj'. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

A  V -rage 

wsires 

per  linur. 

[ncrea^e,  +1  ^^r 

decrease.  — . 

rer  day  in  1£C5. 

1004 

1905. 

1904  1   19C5. 

1904. 

1905. 

190i. 

ra>. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

.Xpproiitlces     

2 

156 

S 

4(1 

.." 

.... 

*"i 

20 

2 

4? 

1 

"io 

1 

I 

4 

1 
1 

"3 

1 
1 

'..1 

'iii 
a 

17 

2 

1 
■"3 

3 
CO 
2 
PI 
2 
2 
i 
0 

6 

"'2 
4 

1 
1 

320 

(0.00 
10.04 
10.00 
10.00 

10.23 

i'.io' 

16.66 

•6!66 
0.95 

-.0.00 

9.54 
10.00 

16.40 
10.00 
10.00 

9.67 
9.25 

;o.oo 

10.00 

i6!66 
9.00 

I»9«l 

9.t)i    9.1R»   J. ISO 

$.096 
.215 
.131 
.113 

.078 

Rakers    

.217 
.145 
.105 

no? 

• 

Bakers,   female    

Bakers*    helpers     

Bakers'  helpers, 
female    

lO.Oi) 
9:94 

9.94 

10.00 
10.00 
10.03 

16.66" 
10.00 
'0.04 
9.00 
1^.84 

10. 00 

<0.00 
0.00 
10.00 

o.'io' 

1.307   1.447 
1.125   1.045 

.80       .911 

,1.875 

2.£0    li  fift 

+  .14 
-  .OS 

+  .111 

10.71 
7.11 

13.87 

Bench    hands    

i  .188 

.278  1  .250 
.1(13 

Bookkeepers     

Bookkeepers,     femah 
Boys     

" !97' " 

1.00 

i!66"' 

.097 

Cleaners,  "female    ... 

mn 

Clerks     

.75     >.00 
.872      .864 
.75        .50 
1.080    1.993 
2.33  1  2.415 

:?.75 

.675  1  .26'i 

4-1    5?«> 

1S6.07 

Clerks,    female    

Cooks,    female    

Drivers     

.088      .080     —  .008 
.075      .0t6     —  .»> 
.208      .20:t      4-  .AOl 

0.92 
33.33 
0.21 

Engineers    

Foremen    .*. 

.233      .242 

27'i 

204 

.173  1   -1:m 

+  .C85 

S.'5 

Hostlers     

i;862" 

>.50 

2  60 

1.528 

1.607 

1.75 

■?.oo 

2.04 
1. 00 

iiii"* 



Laborers     

_     «"5> 

44.51 

Machinists     

.250 

.250 
.158 
.174 
.175 
.200 

Mixers    

, 

Packers     

.in    +  .iffi 

11.91 

Packers,    female    ... 

Pastry    cooks    

Recel  vers     

Salesmen     

10.00  ' 

■•^v 

Shipping   clerks    ... 
Krenographers.          fo 
nialo 

10.00  ,2.117    1.875 
10.00    1.17     1.33 

.212      .iS8 
.l.W      .l.?3 

-  .242 
+  .16 

11.43 
13.63 

Wafchnion     

10.00  ilO.eO  12.00     12.00 

.200  1   .200    

Wrappers,    femnle 

8.00  j 

.007    

.087 

$1.30 

Total    

9.01 

D.C9 

$1,773  $1.79J 

$.179 

-^$.02 

i.n 

58— L. 
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TABI.B  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Ectnarks. — The  most  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  this 
industry  is  the  very  slight  difference  in  the  reports  of  the  two 
years.  The  industry  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  experi- 
enced any  considerable  growth  during  this  period.  There  was 
a  slightly  increased  investment  in  buildings  and  in  machinery, 
and  an  insignificant  decrease  in  the  value  of  materials  used  and 
of  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  in  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  the  difference  being  in  each  case  about  1  per 
j'ent.  or  less.  The  average  number  of  days  of  operation,  467 
oach  year,  indicates  that  in  several  of  the  establishments  day 
imd  night  shifts  were  employed.  Employment  was  fairly  uni- 
form throughout  each  year,  there  being  a  gradual  increase  in 
tlie  number  employed  up  to  the  summer  months,  when  the 
maximum  was  reached,  followed  by  a  gradual  decrease  until 
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abcmt  the  end  of  the  year.  Female  help  was  employed  chiefly 
in  the  subordinate  occupations.  Exceptions  were  the  employ- 
ment of  3  women  as  bakers  and  2  as  cooks  each  year,  and  from 
13  to  17  as  bakers'  helpers.  Four  more  women  were  employed 
in  1905  than  in  1904 — an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent.  Al- 
though female  bakers  and  bakers'  helpers  received  11  per  cent, 
and  14  per  cent,  higher  wages  respectively  in  1905,  female  cooks 
received  33  per  cent,  less  per  day,  and  the  average  daily  wages 
for  female  help  decreased  about  2  per  cent,  for  1905.  Men's 
wages,  on  the  contrary,  increased  over  2  per  cent.  The  employ- 
ment of  six  women  as  wrappers  in  1904  with  8  hours'  work 
per  day,  and  none  in  1905,  made  the  average  number  of  hours 
for  women  about  2  per  cent,  greater  for  the  latter  year.  But 
for  those  persons  actually  employed  both  years  the  hours  were 
slightly  shorter  in  1905. 


4.    BEEP  AND  PORK  PACKING—ll  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Number  in 


1904. 


19a5. 


Tncreape,  4-,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905, 


Amoant  Percent 


Number  of  private  Arms  6 

Number  of  male  partners   I  ii 

Number  of  female  partners   j  3 

Total  number  of  partners  I  14 

Number,  of   corporations    6 

Number  of  male  stockholders   ...I  33 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total   number  of  stockholders    83 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders!  47 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 1,085 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  1  1,637 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  1,267 

Average  days  In  operation   .- 281 


6 
11 
S 
14 
5 
83 
1 

39 

47 

1,210 

1,844 

1,445 


—      1 

+•      1 


+  175 

+  207 

+  168 

+  4 


8.03 


16.91 
12.61 
12.28 

1.42 


TABLE  II— INVESTMENT. 


ClasHificatioD, 


Capital  invested  in 


1904. 


19a-). 


Id  crease,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.         Percent 


Land     

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,    etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total  


$387,434  18 
573,834  65 
535,936  14 

2.558,2<77  75 


$290,250  00 
591,827  53 
607,817  55 

2,618,927  09 


+  $11,815  82 
+  17,992  83 
+  71,881  41 
+  60,659  34 


4.15 
8.14 
13.41 
2.37 


$3,9&5,47^  72   $4,117,822  17  |  +  $162,349  46  I   4.10 
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TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


OlassiQcaticn. 


Raw  material  used    

Other  material  used   

Wages    

Salaries     

Profit  and  minor  expenses  .. 
Goods   made  and   work  dom 


Valoeof  matArial  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1901. 


1905. 


lo crease,  -ft 
or  decrease,  — .  in  1903. 


Amount.       Per  cod  t 


$11,509,271  45 
470,512  70 
908,859  49 
156,120  16 
821,072  71 
18,563,635  51 


I 


112,851,260  28    +|1,341,907  61  ' 
631,677  03    +       61,364  33  i 
678,861  05    +        70,0OZ  56 
176,&35  44  '  -r        20,635  28 
910,066  96  ,  4-        89.89S  27 
15,149.428  76    +  1,588,7^3  25 


11.6G 
13.05 
11.50 
13.15 
10.95 
11.68 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Clas-ification. 


1901. 


Value  of  good  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed 

Industry 'product '(gross  Vrod^^^^  less    vaiue    of 

stock  and  material)   •• •• 

Wages  and   salaries   (Labor's   direct   share  of   pro- 


duct) 


Profit  and  mVnir'expiBnse   fund    (Industry    product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  »?  ^^ges  ...... 

Percentage  of  Industry  product    devoted    to    profit 
and   minor  expenses 


$13,505,635  51 

11,979,584  15 

1,686,031  36 

764,978  05 

821,072  71 

Per  cent. 

48.23 

51.77 


1905. 

115,140,428  76 

13,S8?,846  29 

1,706,43?  47 

856.516  49 

910,965  OS 

Per  cent. 

48.43 

61.57 


TABLE  IV-AVERAGE  CAPITAL  ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classificatiun. 


Average  capital  per  employee  . 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings   


Average  cRpital, 

product  and  yearly 

oaroiags  in 


1901. 


1905 


Increase,  +,  or  H«- 
ciease,  — ,  in  1£05. 


i  mount.    Percent. 


$3,073  41  ,     $2,849  70 

10,540  51  '     10,484  03 

473  OS  j  469  00 


—  $223  71 
-    56  48 


408 


7,28 
0.54 
0.80 
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TABLE  V— RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months 


Total  DO.  of  peivoos 
employed  iu 


1901. 


Jnnunry    

Pebninry     ... 

Mnrcli     , 

April    

May    

June   

July     

Aufcust    

September    . . 

October    

November    . . . 
December    . . . 

Averaere 


i.es? 

1,396 
1.089 
1,035 
1.105 
I.S02 
1,404 
1,284 
1.166 
1.163 
1.983 
1.582 


1.887 


ICO'i. 


1.844 
1,500 
1,307 
I.SIO 
1,238 
1,363 
1.307 
1,363 
1,371 
1.264 
1.056 
1,809 


1.445 


Percentages  of 


£mp!oy 

ment  in 

Uoemploymentin 

1901. 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

100.-. 

100.00 

0.00 

o.'oo 

85.28 

86.23 

14.73 

13.77 

66.52 

70.88 

33.48 

29.12 

63.23 

65.62 

36.77 

34.38 

67.50 

67.14 

32.50 

S2.8a 

83.60 

73.98 

17.41 

26.03 

85.77 

70.88 

14.23 

29.12 

78.44 

75.00 

21.50 

K).— 

71.23 

74.86 

28.77 

25.61 

71.05 

68.56 

23.95 

31.45 

75.32 

80.76 

24.68 

10.25 

90.64 

08.10 

3.36 

1.90 

78.62 

78.86 

21.38 

21.64 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


OccupatioLS. 


Avoraf^e 

boors 

per  day. 


1904      1905. 


Barnmen     

Blacksmiths     

Boys    

Butchers    

Carpenters    

Cashiers,    female   

Caning   cleaners    

Cellar   men    

Clerks    

Clerks,  female  

Coopers    

Klectrlclans    

Engineers    

Plremen    

Foremen    

Helpers    

Laborers    

Laborers,  female  .... 

Machinists     

Machine   tenders    .... 

Meat   cutters    

Meat  trimmers  

Microscopists,  fe- 
male     

Packers    

Salesmen    

Sausage    makers 

Shipping  clerks  

Steam  fitters  

Stenographers,  fe- 
male   

Teamsters  

Watchmen    


H 


£ 
2 
} 
3 

23 
1 

10 
8 
5 

60 
755 

14 
0 
2 
2 


1 

5 

323 

26 

1 
4 

1 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
[10. 


2 
12 

1 
7 
2 

16 
105 
815 

20 

13 
8 
2 

16 

1 
10 


Total     and     av.   1,301|  1,481  10. 


10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10.7£ 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 


10. 


10. 

10.42 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
9. 
10. 
10. 


10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

10.5 

10. 

8. 
10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 


A r era re 

wares 

per  day. 


1904.    1905. 


^?.00 

2.50 

IJ.60 

1.25 

1.15 

2.067 

2.286 

2.263 

2.27 

.83 

1.583 

1.71 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

.887 

.915 

2.367 

2.26 

3.00 

3.00 

2.628 

2.40 

2.069 

1.675 

3.828 

1.502 

1.608 

1.018 

2.31 

2.00 

2.00 


1.50 
2.00 
2.143 

2.118 


2.2s 


7. 

10.     I  1.67 
10.22   2.103 


10.     ■  1.788 


2.90 
1.6661 
1.653' 
1.00  , 
2.204, 
2.17  I 
1.415 
1.90  I. 


Average 
vfRuea 
per  hour. 


1904.  1906. 


Ircr<^n.«e,  +.  or 

dACTeSEC,  — , 

per  day  in  1905. 


Amt.    Per  ct. 


1.20 
.25 

.206, 

.226 


1.702, 
1.944' 


.158j 

.15  1 

.15  I 

.0681 

.2St 

.30 

.253 

.192 

.3331 

.15  I 

.1591 

.102 

.231 

.20 

.80 


MS  :::::::::::::::: 

.115,- 

.22a  rf- 

.227,+ 
.092  ... 

1.10   : 

.169 
.004 

9B.00 
8.17 
0.18 

.171  + 

.I25I- 

!... 

.1271 
.25 
i. 

8.02 
16.67 

1.50  I  .15 

1.78  .20 

I  .214 

2.148'  .2121 

2.35 

2.25 


.2261 


.i&r 

.201! 


.001;  + 


.80  I 
.2491— 


.028, 
.107 

.00  1. 


lOT—    .4941 


.299'— 
.168  + 
.165  + 
.10  ;— 
.220  — 
.217  + 
.186  — 


'.IM 
.055 
.018' 
.046 
.17  . 
.585 


8.16 
4.52 

'i'.si' 

23.87 
21.88 
13.88 
3.44 
1.77. 
2.00 
8.50 
20.23 


.187, 
.178- 

.00 
.22 

'iiloo' 

.2i4l  + 
.235  ... 

.03 

1.42 

.2251 

.W 1 

.17    + 
.19  !- 


.032 
.ISO 


1.92 
7.56 


1.838     .178     .183'+     .049       2.74 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Tota 
Ml 

I  number  of 

persons  emp 

loyed. 
tal. 

19C5. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classiiied 
daily  wa^es 
(iDclasive.) 

lie. 

Female. 

To 
19C4. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

i\m. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

I 

$0.50 
.68 
.70 
.83 
.90 
1.00 

$0.60  to  $0.66. 

..... 

1 

4 
1 

V 

1  1 

}| 

0  . 

2  ' 

50  1 

■  "V 

33 

16 
6 

99  1 
296 

40 
375 

91 
178 

16 

64 

138 

ill 

1 
22  1 

8 

I 

1 
3 

1  ' 

1.481 

$.060 

^.60  1    .66  ; 

70 

.818      .83   J 
1     ao  ' 

1  .... 

.69  to      .66. 

1 

; 1 

$0.60 

.67  to       .74. . 

1 

.75  to       .83.. 
.84  to       .91.. 

2  i        3 
1 

7 

^.8S  ,$0.83 

.82 

1.00  to    1.08.. 
1.09  to    1.16.. 

30 
2 
8 
39 
20 

'328 
62 
51 
360 
69 
204 
2 
64 

U  \      21 

44 
2 
8 
40 
20 

1.00 
1.15 
1.17 

1.00 

1.00     1.00 

1.00 
1.15 

1.17  to    1.24.. 

9 

88 

15  1 
6 

98 
295 

40 
875 

91 
178 

16 

64 

138 

il' 

1 
22  1 
3  1 
3 
I 
2 

1  1 
3 
1  ' 

1,456 

1 

1.17  1 

1.17  1  1.17 

1.26  to    1.33.. 
1.34  to    1.41.. 

i  1 

1.266   1.262 
1.3T7   1.368 

1.43 

1.60     1.50  1 
1.63     1.622 
1.67     1.68 

1.752  1.751 

1.87  1.877! 
2.00     2.014 
2.15     2.128 
2.256   2.282 

2.35 

2.42 

2.50     2.50  ! 
1  2.60 

2.753  2.754 

2.88  2.88  { 
3.00     3.00  , 
3.303   3.33 
3.60     8.50 
3.67     3.67 
3.8'>  '  3.8^  i 
4.00  1  4.00 
4.17      4.17 
4.33     4.33  ' 

i.25 

1.266;  1.86S 
I.377I  IMS 

1.42  to    1.49.. 

■ 1 



1.42 
1.60 
1.622 

1.60  to    1.58.. 
1.59  to    1.66.. 

1  1      1 

329 
6Z 
61 

360 
69 

1.50  ;  1.60  j  1.50 
1-63 

I.fi7  to    1.74.. 

:..... ..;..l 

1.67 
1.752 
1.87 
2.00 
2.15 
2.255 

1.68 

1.75  to    1.83.. 

1.751 

1.84  to    1.91..' 

1 

1.877 

2.00  to    2.08..' 

204 

2.014 

2.09  to    2.16.. 

2 
54 

1 i 

2.1S8 

2.26  to    2.33.. 

1 

1       1 

2.262 

2.34  to    2.41.. 

1 

2.35 

2.42  to    2.49 

1 

2.42 

2.60  to    2.S6. . 

93 

"is" 

1 

19 
3 
1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1,373 

1 

93 

8.60 

2.60 

8.59  to    2.66.. 

2.60 

2.75  to    2.83. . 

13 

1 
19 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2.753 

2.88 

3.00 

3.803 

3.50 

3.67 

3.85 

4.00 

4.17 

4.83 

2.754 

2.84  to    2.91.. 

1 

2.89 

S.OO  to    3.08. . 

' 

3.00 

3.25  to    3.33.. 

....    1 

1 

3.33 

3.50  to    S.58. 

1 

3.50 

3.67  to    3.74.. 

1 

3.67 

8.84  to    3.91.. 

1 

3.85 

4.00  to    4.08..' 

4.00 

4.17  to    4.24..' 

1 

1. :....' 

4.17 

4.25  to    4.33 

............ 

4.83 

Totnl    ... 

18  ^      26 

1,391 

11.799  $1,832  $1,023  $1.00   $1,788 

$1,837 

Remarks. — That  this  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  is 
evidenced  by  the  4  per  cent,  increase  in  the  capital  invested — 
every  item  of  investment  showing  an  increase, — the  12  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees,  and  the  increase  of  over 
12  per  cent,  in  output.  The  increase  in  total  wages  paid  was 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  industry  product.  The  av- 
erage yearly  earaings  were  slightly  less  in  1905,  in  spite  of  the 
increafie  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  average  daily  wages  paid.  The 
discrepancy  was  probably  due  to  the  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment, since  there  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  from  month  to  month.  January  and  December  were 
the  buvsi(*st  montlis  each  year,  while  the  period  of  least  activity 
occun-od  in  the  spring,  when  fewasrt  shipments  of  live  stock 
would  naturally  be  made.    With  one  exception  female  help  was 
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employed  only  in  the  minor  occupations.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  2  per  cent,  in  the  average  daily  wages  paid  tc  women,  but 
the  average  hours  of  labor  also  decreased  2  per  cent.,  leaving 
the  average  hourly  wages  the  same  for  the  two  years. 


5.    BUmK-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY— 9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGDMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 

Number.in 

jDcreaso,  +,  or 

decroaw,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  flrm.s 

7 

7 
9 

Number  of  male  partners 

9    1 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

9    . 
2 

8 

1 

9    ' 
18 
272 
303 
288 
316 

9 
2 

7 
1 
8 

17 
249 
300 
271 
306 

I 

Number  of  corporations 

..........  .......... 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

—     1 

12.50 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

-  1 

-  1 

—  28 

=  a? 

—  10 

11.11 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  In  operation 

5.56 
8.46 
0.99 
5.90 
8  17 

TABLE  II-INVES 

TMBNT. 

Clas8ification. 

Capita)  ini 

rested  in 

locreasa,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

I90i. 

1006. 

Amoaot. 

Par  oant 

Land    

'          $3,060  00 

s.asooo 

66,630  68 
97.444  89 

•3,050  00 
11,160  00 
60,537  43 
72,«»  71 

i 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

1  + 
1  + 
1  + 

$2,900  00 
3,009  89 
6,378  82 

85.15 

Machinery,   etc 

7.02 

Cash  and  otlier  capital 

7.97 

Total    

$134,374  97 

$146,660  li 

!     +  $18,186  17 

9  07 

TABLE  HI  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED, 

OF  PRODUCT. 


AND 


Classification. 

»   Value  of  material  uued. 
wBfre.**  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

19(4. 

190). 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used 

Other   material   used 

Wages    

$127,269  15           $125,795  10 
3?, 458  07              82,938  71 
91,8J»7  .58               m.dM  40 

—  $1,464  05 
+         48064 

—  2,2.S3  18 
+      4,980  62 

—  2,942  64 

—  1,178  61 

1.15 
1.48 
2.43 

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expense 

Goods  made  and  work  done. 

18,440  00 

52,137  56 

322,192  30 

23,420  62 

49,194  92 

321,013  75 

27.01 
5.64 
0.37 
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TABLE)  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


CldSiiflcatioD. 


1905. 


Vnlue  of  good?  made  and  work  done  (gross  product)  ^322,192  33 
VaUie  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction      15&,717  22 

Industry   products  (gross   production  less  value  of 

stock  and  ranterial)  1C?,475  14 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product).  110,337  68 
Prolit  and    minor  expense  fund    (industry   producti 

less  wages)  I  52,137  60 

Percent. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 67. M 

Percentage    <;f    industry    product   devoted    to    protit 

and   minor  expenses 32.09 


9^,013  75 

153,733  81 

1(I2,?79  01 
113.085  OS 

49,194  93 

Percent. 
69.00 

30.31 


TAr>LE   IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL.  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


( la^^iflcatLOii. 


Avornge  capital, 

product  and  « early 

eainiiig8  io 


1£04 


I 

Average  capital  per  employee I  $403  58 

Average  product  per  employee I  1,118  72 

Average   yearly   earnings !  819  09 


1905. 


$340  81 

1,184  55 

330  88 


Iiictense.  +»  or  do- 
crcMse,  — ,  ill  905. 


Anount. 


+  174  23 
+  8583 
+    11  77 


Percent. 


15.91 
5.£S 
8  69 


TABLE  V  -RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no  of  i)er'!ons 
employed  iii 


I 

January   ' 

February    

March    

April    I 

May    ■ 

June    

July    I 

August    I 

September    

October    

November  | 

December    

Average    i 


1934. 


278 
275 
272 
29G 
.102 
292 
277 
274 
282 
2<.>8 
30  J 
303 


1903 


330 
254 
274 

2G7 
25.) 
2^33 
261 
249 
2r>4 
?71 
278 
285 
271 


Percent  ago  ji  of 


Employment  in 


1804. 


91.75 

90.70 
89.77 
97.60 
99. G7 
93.37 
91.42 
90.43 
93.07 
98.3) 
99.67 
100.— 
95.05 


1905. 


100.— 
94.67 
91.33 
89.00 
80.33 
89.33 
87.00 
83.00 
84.67 
90.33 
92.67 
95.00 
90.33 


Upomployment  in 


lOCU. 


8.25 
9.24 
10.2S 
2.31 
0.88 
3.63 
8.58 
9.57 
G.93 
1.65 
0.33 
0.03 
4.95 


1905. 


0.03 
5.33 
8.67 
11.— 
13.67 
10.67 
13.— 
17.— 
17.33 
9.e7 
7.83 
6.— 
9.67 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGKS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


OccapationF. 


Ti  tal  DO. 
porsons. 


1904.   1905. 


Apprentices   

Binders    , 

Binders,  femnle 

Boys   

Compositors    , 

Covermakers,   female 

Feeders  , 

Feeders,    female   

Finishers  

Folders,  female  

Foremen    , 

Forevvomen   , 

Gilders    , , 

Helpers  , 

Helpers,   femnle    

Leather  cutters   

Machine   tenders,    fe-, 

male    

Machinists   

Paper  cutters   

Paper  cutters,  female' 

Pressmen    

Printers   

Bulers    

Shipping   clerks    .. 
Stitchers,  femnle   . 


Total 


Averaffo  I    Averaf^e 

lioort:    I      waffes 

porday.  i    pordu>. 


1901.  1905. 1   1904.!  1105. 


Averaire 
por  hour. 


1904.  1905 


fncfeas',4-,or 

decrease,  — , 

perdny  iu 

1905. 


Amt.    Por  ct. 


60 


320 


9.12 

9.13 

9.03 

9.09 

9.0C 

9.00 

7.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

9.01 

9.00 

9.25 

9.6r 

9.00 

9.00 

9.80 

9.2"5 

9.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.13 

10.03 

lO.OO 

9.75 

10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.25 

9.00 

9.88 

9.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.91 

9.09 

%.8*2  1.707, 

1.88  I  1.90  I 

.70?!     .777 


2.83  I 

1.00  I  1.25 
'  1.00 

.72 
I  3.00    . 

.007!     .6371 

1  2.76,. 

l.SO  I ' 

2.335   2.00  I 

.736;     .8911 

.r5       .8U5' 
1.50     1.706 

I.OOV  1.2?  ' 
2.375  2. 183 
2.307  2.313 
.78  '  .85  I 
2.00  I  2.00  I 
1.403  2.00  I 
2.083'  r.90  I 
1.50  I  1.8751 

I 


(.092 

.203 
.078 
.066 

.814 
.111 


833,     .080 


.037 


.733j     .793| 


.131 
.250 
.063 
.079 
.167 

.163 
.244' 
.2661 
.078. 
.222' 
.1561 
.225 
.161 
.0811 


n.773'fl.793i  $.179, 


$.084  —  $.073,  8.91 
.219'+  .11  5.86 
.0831+     .0151    10.68 

:::-i::-::' ::::::: 

.139!+     .25  !    25.66 

.lOO' I 

.083+     .118,    15.G3 

.831, I 

.037|      0.00  I      0.00 
.S97I j 

■;222— "*!336|"'U.3V 

.093+     .15  21.06 

.077—    .0641  7.20 

.187+     .£06,  13.73 

I  I 

.122—    .883'  25.89 

.218—    .192'  8.08 

.257  +     .003;  0.28 

.085  +     .07  I  8.97 

.222      0.00  0.03 

.289  +  1.197'  8).32 

.8«+     .8171  81.22 

.197  +     .875,  25.03 

.088+     .032  8.41 

$.1S3|  +$.0J  I      1.13 
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TABLE  VII--CLASSIFICATION  OF   DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classified 
daily  wa^es, 

(inclusive). 

Male. 

Fem 

1904 

j 

1 
8 
32 
40 
89 
12 
35 
2 
7 
19 
4 
2 

ale. 
19a"). 

27 
9 
10 
40 
12 

"io' 

6 
4 

Total. 

Male. 
1904.   1905. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

1905. 

1904 

S 
14 
61 
40 
15 
36 

0 

7 
23 

9 
12 

1903. 

1904. 

«).83 

.38 

.464 

.64 

.034 

.683 

.764 

.86 

.92 

1.019 

1.20 

1.20 

1905. 

1904 

1905. 

1.88   or  less. . 

'jO.88 

,     .S3 

.34  to  $.il.... 

.  < 

.42  to    .49.... 
.50  to     .58.... 

.59  to   .ew.... 

.67  to     .74. . . . 
.75  to    .83.... 
.84  to     .91... 
.92  to     .99... 

2 

11 

1 
3 

1 
4 

'4' 

6 

10 

..  .^. 

6 

'■"9' 
...... 

8 

""2 
2 

"ia" 

1 

7 
36 

9 
11 
43 
12 

».42 
.616 
.68 
.67 
.8b 
.88 

ioiso* 
"of" 

.75 

fO.449 
.600 

.618 
.685 
.770 
.895 

iiooi 

1.17 
1.26 

.449 
.534 
.034 
.681 
.707 
.870 
.92 

10.449 

.60 

.013 

.684 

.769 

.886 

1.00  to  1.08.... 
1.17  to  1.24.... 
1.25  to  1.83.... 
1.841  to  1.41 

23 
9 
6 
2 

8 

IS 

1 

■■**6 
1 

1.00 
1.178 
1.283 

i'.ii" 

1.50 

*i!073 
1.812 
1-S9 

1.00 
1.875 

i.ib' 

1.65 

1.016 
1,187 
1.9S8 

i.oos 

1.17 
1.263 
1.376 
1.49 
1.50 
1.65 

1.42  to  1.49.... 
1.60  to  1.58.... 
1.59  to  1.60.... 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1.42 
1.50 

1.42 

1.42 
1.60 

1.67  to  1.74.... 

'  ii 

6 

1 

15 
4 
3 
1 
9 
5 
3 
3 

11 
7 
1 

16 
4 
3 
1 
9 
5 
8 
3 

1.078 

1.76  to  1.83.... 
1.84  to  1.91.... 



5 

1 

63 
2 
6 

1 

1.75 
1.85 

1.83 

1.8141  1.76 
1.88     1.85 

2.00  to  2.08.... 

59     2.001    9-00 

2.011    2. 00 

2.17  to  2.24.... 

2  1  2.17 

0  2.308 
1  2.40 

10     2.509 

2.OT 

4     2.808 

3  3.00 

1    

2.17 
2.25 

2.17  1  2.17 

2.25  to  2.33..  . 

2.S0S!  2.25 

2.34  to  2.41  .. 

2.40  , 

2.50  to  2.58 

10 

2.506 

2.609;  2.606 

2.67  to  2.74 

2.67 
2.808 
3.00 

2.76  to  2.83... 

1 

1 

2.775 
8.00 
4.00 

2.776 

8.00  to  3.08 

8.00 

4.00  to  4.09 

1 

4.00 

,           1 

Total    ... 

109 

123 

184 

,    134 

293 

267  ,  1.644'  1.825 

i     .705'     .768 

1.055 

1.274 

Remarks. — There  was  an  increase  of  over  9  per  cent,  in  1905, 
in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry.  The  invest- 
ment in  buildings  increased  35  per  cent.,  an  indication  that 
the  industry  is  becoming  established  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
The  number  of  days  of  operation  was  3  per  cent,  less  in  1905, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  output  shows  a  slight  decrease — 
less  than  1  per  cent,  however.  A  change  of  unusual  interest 
is  that  occurring  in  the  r«.*lative  number  of  male  and  female 
employees.  In  this  industry  female  help  is  employed  in  several 
of  the  same  occupations  as  male  help.  More  women  were  em- 
ployed each  year  than  men.  But  in  1905  a  decrease  of  28  per 
cent,  occurred  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  whereas  the 
nunilK^r  i)£  male  employees  increased  13  por  cent.  Twenty  five 
fewer  women  wore  emplo>'ed  as  binders,  and  47  fewer  as  folders; 
although  a  part  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  increase 
of  26  in  the  number  reported  as  helpers  in  1905.     The  fact  is 
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worthy  of  notice  that  where  3  forewomen  w^ere  employed  in 
1904,  none  was  employed  in  1905,  their  places  having  been 
taken  by  men.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor  for  female  employees.  Their  average  daily  wages  in- 
creased 9  per  cent.  The  wages  of  women-  were  much  lower  each 
year  than  those  of  men,  even  where  they  were  employed  in  the 
same  occupations.  The  average  daily  wages  of  men  increased 
11  per  cent.  The  greater  irregularity  of  employment  in  1905 
reduced  the  increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  all  em- 
ployees to  4  per  cent. 

6.     BOILERS  AND  TANKS— 21  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Namber  iii 


1904. 


1905 


Increase,  +,  or 

decre«s«»,  — ,  io 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stookholclers  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


IS 

12 

18 

17 

S 

4 

20 

21 

0 

9 

06 

71 

9 

11 

75 

82 

95 

108 

574 

618 

700 

605 

ei7 

659 

288 

283 



1 

5.66 

+ 

2 

100.— 

+_ 

1 

5.00 

+    5 
+      i 

+  7 
+  8 
+  44 
—  5 
+  42 


7.56 
22.29 
9.83 
8.42 
7.67 
0.71 
6.81 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capitil  invested  in 

Increase.  +. 
orde  crease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1901. 

$125,250  00  ' 
146,343  91 
440,727  78 
362,094  67 

1905. 

$125,836  76 
146,211  91 
473,927  63 
340,271  87 

Amount.       Per  cent 

Land  

+      $1586  76  '        0.47 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc 

—        132  00          0.09 
+  33,199  85          7.53 

Cash  and  other  capital  

1      —  21,822  80  1        6.03 

Total    

$1,074,416  38 

$1,086,248  17 

+$11,831  81          1.10 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATKRIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Cla^sifleatioo. 


Value  of  material  used 
wages  and  Salaries  paid  to 


1904. 


1905. 


Increasp,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Raw  material  used  '  $787,620  59 

Wages    ,  340,200C6 

Other  material  used  J.5,414  63 

Salaries  i  61,974  83 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ...I  294,ni9  23 

Goods  made  and  work  done  .  1,56?,8?9  43 


$820,664  78  ' 

371,533  87  I 

98,297  27  ' 

74,84?  40  I 

304,885  95 

1,670,223  27 


+  $53,044  19  I 

+  31,332  21  i 

+   2.88?  65  I 
>   9,868  07 

+  10,286  72  i 
+  107,893  84 


6.91 
9.21 
3.02 
15.19 
3.48 
6.73 


TABLE  III  B^ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Class  ifloatioo. 


1X4. 


1905. 


Value  of  sroods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product)! 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  Ini 

production  I 

Industry  product  (prross    production    less    value    ofi 

stock  and  material)  i 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product), 
Profit  and    minor   expense   fund    (industry    producti 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wagas 

Percentage  of  industry   product    devoted    to    profit  | 
and  minor  exepnses  


-  -   - 

$1,562,829  43 

$1,670,223  27 

883,033  21 

0  8,962  05 

699,794  22 
4C5,174  99 

751,261  a 
446,375  27 

294,019  23 

Per  cent. 

57.90 

334,885  95 

Per  cent. 

59.4? 

42.10 

40.56 

TABLE  IV-AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


riissification. 


I  Averflce  cnpitil, 
I  pioductand  ^early 
I  earnings  in 


1901. 


ICO) 


I 

Avcrajro  capital  per  employee $1,741  36 

Average  product  per  employee  i  2,532  95 

Average  yearly  earnings  551  38 


Increase,  -f.  or  dt^' 
CI  ease,  — ,  in  19C5. 


Amount.     Porccnt. 


$1,648  33       —$0,303 

2,534  48       +      1.63 

L<j3  78       +    12  40 


5.31 

0.03 
2.25 


I 
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TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMDNT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  DO.  of  «>ArBODS 
emp'.oyed  in 


1004. 


1905. 


Percentafires  of 


Emplojment  in 


1904. 


1905 


January   ., 
February 
March    . . . , 

April  

May 

June 

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


7W 
oeo 


602 
579 
674 
503 
612 
610 
592 
616 
617 


618 
618 
630 
620 
654 
696 
674 
646 
678 
G92 
692 
(B7 


100.— 
94.28 
91.14 
60.43 
86.00 
82.71 
82  00 
84.71 
87.43 
87.14 
84.57 
88.00 
8S.14 


88.92 
88.92 
90.0? 
89.21 
04.10 
100.— 
96.98 
07.81 
97.56 
99.57 
99.67 
98.85 
94.83 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


0.00 
6.72 
8.83 
9.57 
14.00 
17.29 
18.09 
15.29 
12.57 
12.86 
15.48 
12.00 
11.86 


1905 


11.08 
11.08 
9.85 
10.79 
5.90 
0.00 
3.03 
7.19 
2.44 
0.43 
0.43 
1.15 
5.1s 


TABLE  1  [-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


I 
Total  no.  I 

of 
persons.  ' 


I 


Appren  tlces  

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'    helpers. 

Boiler  makers  

Boiler  makers'  helperp 

Braziers    

Carpenters   

Coremakcrs   

Cupola  tenders  

Draftsmen  

Engineers    

Erecters    

Firemen    

Foremen    

Founders    

Furnace  tenders  

Galvnnizers   

Helpers  

Laborers    

Machine  operators   .. 

Machinists   

Machinists'  helpers  .. 

Molders  

Painters    

Pattern  makers  

Picklers    

Plumbers    

Rivet  heaters  

Sheet'iron  workers   .. 

Shopmen    

Shippinir  clerks  

Steam   fitters   

Tallymen  

Teamsters    

Testers   

Timekeepers   

Tinners  

Watchmen    

Wood  workers   


Total     and     av.     653 


Averam 
hours 
per  day. 


Average 

waffes 

per  day. 


1904.   1905.1   1904.   1905 


1904.  190').    1901    1903. 


Average 

wa^ed 

per  honr. 


Tnoreaso,  f,  or 

decrease ,  — , 

per  dav  in 

1903. 


Amt.    Perct. 


22 
5 

1 

188 

36 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
4 


2 
3 
9 
G 
3 
172 
50 
3 


22     9.82 
8  llO 


1 
188 

31 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
7 
1 
1 

10 

7 

3 

176 

38 
7 


110 

9.68 

9.7 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10.6 

io"  " 

10 
9 

10 

10 
9.95 
9.88 

10 


53  ,10 

6  L... 
15  I  9 
3  1 10 


8  .10 
7   10 

61  I..., 
,10 


10 

10 

10 

9.93 
9.74 

10 

10 

'10 

in 
10.37 
no 
1 10 

|10 

iio 

no 
,10 
9.93 

10 
10 

|io 

1 10 

lio 

,10 

'10 

|10 

Iio 
,10 


1 

10 

4  ;10 

l| 

1  ,10 

1  lio 

3 

10.8 

10 

10 

701 

9.84 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.37 

10 


9.95 


1 
11.18411.158 

$.13 

f.U5 

I.osoj 

2.11 

2.26     2.306 

.225 

.28    + 

.0661 

2.49 

1.75     1.75 

.176 
.254 

.176 
.25 

2.465    2.489 

+ 

.O24I 

.97 

1.536,  1.56 

.157 

.150'  + 

.0141 

.91 

1.83  1  1.85 

.186 
.185 

.185 
.195 

1 

1.85  1  1.96 

+ 

.10  1 

5.40 

2.20  ;  1.433 

.224 

.1431- 

.767, 

34.83 

2.26  1  2.25 

.225 
.175 
.216 

.225 

.175 
.213 

1 

1.75     1.76 

2.^9     ».212 



.0681 

2.98 

2.071 

"!i84 

.207 
.185 

1.835,  1.86 

+ 

.015; 

.82 

4.22     4.00 

.422 

.40  — 

.22 

6.21 

1.O06 

1.57 

.178 

.157  — 

.0661 

2.21 

1.983 

1.793 

.193 

.179  — 

.14 

7.24 

1.90 

1.90 
1.683 

.19 
.162 

.19 
.109 

1.614 

— 

.069 

4.23 

1.748 

1.50 

.178 

.15  1- 

.24S| 

1.42 

2.25 

1.986 

.225 

.198- 

.2641 

11.73 

2.38 

2.85? 

.238 

.2851— 

.028 

1.18 

1.7« 

'".io 

.178 
.2.6 

'2.76     2.957 

+ 

.2571 

9.6} 

1.912,  2.1C7 

.191 

.21g'  + 

.255! 

13.31 

2.60  1  2.571 

.28 

.257|— 

.O29I 

1.12 

1.95  1  1.80 

.195 

.18  '- 

.15  1 

7.09 

2.60  '  3.00 

.25 

.30  1  + 

.50 

20.00 

1.0931     .9>5 

.108 

.092|- 

.1581 

14.59 

1.85  ,  1.935 

.185 

.193  + 

.085 

4.59 

1  1.49 

.1491... 

1  575 

.157 

1 

2.1261  2.175 

.212 

.2i7 

+ 

.05 

2.35 

2.10  ,  2.10 

.21 

.21 

1.7Cli  1.70 

.176 

.17 

— 

.061 

3.46 

?.00 
2.60 

'*!i75 

.20 
.26 

1.75 

+ 

.75  1 

42.86 

2.35 

3.50 

.235 

.25 

+ 

.16  1 

6.8 

1.60 

1.783 

.156 

.172  + 

.008 

6.5 

1.88 

1.83 

.188 

.183,- 

.05  1 

2.69 

1.998 

1.969 

.203 

.198 

— 

.0291 

1 

1.45 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  porsuns  em- 
!  ployed. 


.  Oass'ifled 
daily  waffds, 
(inclusive). 


I      Male. 
.  1904.,  1905. 


10.50  to 

.76  to 

.84  to 

1.00  to 

1.09  to 

1.25  to 
l.Si  to 

1.50  to 
1.59  to 
1.07  to 
1.75  to 

1.51  to 
1.92  to 
2.00  to 
2.09  to 
2.17  to 
2.95  to 
2.34  to 
2.50  to 
2.69  to 
2.ff7  to 
2.T5  to 
9.84  to 
2.99  to 
3.00  to 
8.00  to 
3.17  to 

8.26  to 
8.50  to 

3.75  to 
4.00  to 
4.26  to 
5.00  to 

6.76  to 


Female. 

I 
1904    19&5. 


I 


$0.56.. 

1 

.88.. 

8 

.91.. 

1 

1.08.. 

24 

1.10.. 

1 

1.33.. 

14 

1.41.. 

U 

1.58.. 

78 

1.08.. 

61 

1.74.. 

34 

1.88.. 

109 

1.91.. 

17 

1.99.. 

8 

2.08.. 

86 

2.10.. 

19 

2.94.. 

2 

2.38.. 

47 

9.41.. 

6 

2.68.. 

40 

9.08.. 

24 

2.74.. 

1 

2.83.. 

14 

9.91.. 

11 

'^.99.. 

P.08.. 

39 

J.lfl.. 

8.24.. 

1 

Z.8S.. 

18 

8.58.. 

4 

8.88.. 

1 

4.06.. 

1 

4.33.. 

1 

6.08.. 

1 

6.83.. 

1 

tal  ... 

653 

I 


9    . 

7  . 
28  1. 

1  . 
20  ,. 

15  '. 
95    . 

a;. 

110  .. 

16  . 

1  . 
84  ;. 
10    . 

2  I. 
66    . 

4  I- 
36    . 

10  i. 
a  . 

i|. 
ss  t. 

9  !. 


701 


Total. 


1901  ,  1905. 


Avorage  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904.!  1905. 


Female. 


1904.- 1905 


Total. 


190i.  1903. 


1 

3 

1 
24 

1 
14 
14 
78 
51 
84 
109 
17 

8 
86 
12 

2 
47 

6 
40 
94 

1 

14 
11 


89 


6.'>3 


I 


9 

7 
26 

1 
20 
18 
95 
81 

9 
110 
10 

1 
84 
10 

9 
06 

4 
85 
20 

1 
10 

8 

1 
88 

2 


;^.6o 

.75  I 
!     .90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.255 
1.39 
1.60 
1.61  ■ 
1.699, 
1.757 
1.852' 
1.93 
j  2.00  . 
!  2.116 
I  9.90  I 
9.2S1' 
2.358 
9.50  ■ 
2.616. 
9.70  ! 
2.75 
2.860; 


0.75 
.864 
1.00 
1.10 
1.26  i 
1.370 
1.60 


fO 


60 

1.623 i 1.61 

669 
757 
852 


50    

,75  $0.75 

,90  .804 

00  I  1.00 

10  1.10 
955   1.95 

39  1.87V 


8.00 


3.20  \ 
3.297 
8.60 
8.75 
4.00 
4.25 
,  6.00 
I  6.77 


l.TO 

1.758 

1.858 

1.96  : 

9.00 

2.117" 

9.20  I 

8.29  > 

2.362 

2.60 

9.61 

2.68 

2.75 

9.85 

2.94 

8.00 

8.10 

.20 

8.812 I  8.807 

8.602 , !  8.60 

, 1 8.75 

4.00    1 1  4.00 

4.25    ! I  4.86 

6.00    1 1  6.00 

1 1  6.77 


1.50 
1.899 
1.70 
1.758 
1.868 
9<  '  1.96 
00     9.00 
no   9.117 
20     2.20 
861    9.» 
2.363 


8.00 


2.50 
2.61 
2.08 
9.75 
9.85 
9.94 
3.00 
3.10 

i'.iii 

8.609 

4.66' 

4.26 
6.00 


I 


1.998i  1.969 


Bcnmrks. — The  tables  show  few  changes  in  this  industry  for 
1905.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  moderate  growth,  a«  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested,  of 
7  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  of  7 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  materials  used,  of  12  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  of  7  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  the  total  output.  There  was  less  variation  in  employ- 
ment in  1905,  the  maximum  of  unemployment  for  that  year  be- 
ing only  11  per  cent,  as  against  18  per  cent,  for  1904.  There 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  daily  wages  paid — ^between 
1  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent.  Woodworkers,  rivet  heaters,  ma^ 
chine  operators,  and  furnace  tenders,  were  the  largest  classes  of 
employees  affected  by  this  decrease.  No  women  were  employed 
in  this  industry. 
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7.     BOOTS  AND  SHOES— 27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiflcatioQ. 

Number  in 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease.  — ,  in 

1W5. 

1804. 

1903. 

Amount.  Per  cent 

.1 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number' of  male  partners  I 

Number  of  female  partners  , 

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  I 

Number  of  male  stockholders  i 

Number  of  female  stockholders  , 

Total  number  of  stockholders  1 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders...        *~^ 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  2,248 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  2,398 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  i     2,fi36 

Average  days  in  operation  288 


6 

12 


—  6 


48 
370 


12 

21 

840 

60 

890 

402 

2,220 

2,482 

2,383 


—  0 


+  18  I 

+  2  I 
+  20 

+  14  I 

—  28  I 
+  84 

+  47  I 


88.33 


33.33 


6.59 
4.17 
5.41 
3.61 
1.25 
S.50 
2.01 


TABLE  II-INVESTMBNT. 


L«and  

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


379.584  01 

367,993  87 

1.843,517  22  1 


$64,501  20 

381,801  83 

411,249  95 

1,825,015  94 


—  $166  80 
+  2,217  82 
+  43,2  6  06 

—  18.601  28 


2,655,762  60 


2,683,568  92         +  26.806  33 


0.26 
0.58 
11.75 
1.00 


1.01 


TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


I     Value  of  material  used. 
I  wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1905, 


iDcrease,  -r. 
or  decreai!e,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 


Baw  material  used  

Other  material  used  

Wafires   

Salaries    

profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


$3,885,632  32 
226,482  27 
866,714  17 
199..352  51 
373,831  29 
4.£51,011  66 


$3,130,188  06 
251,324  38 
943,172  54 
213,183  69 
408,351  65 
4.041,220  32  | 


+$244,566  74 
+  25,842  11 
+  76,453  37 
+  13,831  18 
+  29,520  86 
+  390,208  76 


8.48 
11.46 
8.82 
6.94 
7.90 
8.57 
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TABLE  III  B— ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClafteiflcatioD. 


Value  of  srooda  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 

production  

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock 

and  material)   > 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and  minor  expenses   fund   (industry   product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


14,561 »011  56 

s.iix.iis  m 

1,439,907  97 
1,036,066  68 

S73,8S1  a, 

Per  cent. 

74.0i 

25.96 


|I*M1,290  S> 
S,881.512  44 
1.560.707  88 

i,iM,3!«  :s 

438,351  65 
Per  cent. 

74.14 

25.86 


TABLE  IV-AVERAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC..   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


ClasHiflcation. 


Average  capital  per  employee 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings  


Averaf^e  capital, 

product  Hnd  yearly 

earoiugs  in 


1904. 


$1,138  88 

1,948  21 

371  02 


1905. 


$1,125  71 

2,073  68 

395  79 


Increase.  -fi  or  de- 
crease. — t  iu  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


I 


—  $11  17 
+  126  9^ 
+    24  77 


0.08 
6.4S 
6.63 


TABLE  V- RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


Percent apes  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Unemployment  in 


1934. 


lOa'i 


January    

Fobniary    

March    I 

April    I 

May    

.Tune    

July    

August    

Soptombcr    I 

October    

Novorabor   , 

I)ocembor    

Average    ' 


2,378    1 

2,395 

99.17    • 

93.50 

0.83 

S.60 

2.388     1 

2,430     ; 

99.53 

97.91 

0.4« 

2.00 

2,354 

2,400 

98.17 

96.70 

1.83 

S.» 

2.327 

2,313     1 

97.04 

93  19 

2.96 

6.81 

2,280 

2,220 

95.46 

89.44 

4.54 

10.66 

2.32G 

2,325 

97.00    1 

93.67 

3.00 

6.S3 

'>,24S    1 

2,3-i0    1 

93.75    1 

94.68 

6.25 

6.82 

2,315 

2.3U1     1 

90.54 

96.33 

3.4« 

3.67 

^,341 

2,431     1 

97.75 

97.95 

2.25 

2.05 

?,3>4     ' 

2,4(>4    1 

96.92 

99.28 

3.08 

0.79 

2,346    1 

2,400    ' 

97.83 

96.70 

2.17 

8.30 

2, .398    ' 
2,336    , 

2,488     , 
2,3S3 

100.— 

100.— 

97.41     1 

96.01 

2.60 

3.90 

MANUFACTURING  HBTURNS,  1904-1^05. 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


OccupatioDs. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


Average 

houra 

per  day. 


Average 

wages 

per  (Jay. 


1904.   1905.     1904.   1905.     I90i.   1905.     1904.1 1905.      Ami.    P.  r  ct 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


Increage,+,or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905 


Apprentices     , 

Kottomers    

Rox   innkers    

Carpontera    

Clerks,   female   

Cutters    

Cutters,   female   ... 

KiXgc   setters    

Engineers    

Finishers     

Fiuishurs,   female 

Fitters  

Fitters,   female    ... 
Foldeis,    female 

Foremen     , 

Forewomen    

Hand  workers  

}{eelers    , 

Helpers     

Helpers,    female    .. 

Laborers    

Lasttsrs    , 


30 

263 

1 


operators    . . 
operators, 


fe 


Levelers 
Machine 
Machine 

female 

Machinists     

Markers,  female 

Packers     

Packers,   female 
Pattern    makers 

Polishers     

i=vhipping  clerks   . 
Shipping    clerks, 

male     

Shoemakers     

Skinners,    female    | 

Sole  leather  workers.. 

Sorters,    female    

Stampers    \ 

Stampers,  female  ' 

Stitchers    i 

Stitchers,   female   

Stockmen    1 

Sweepers    

Table      workers,      fe 

male    

Teamsters     

Treers    

Trimmers    

Vampers,  female  

Warehousemen    

Watchmen    


2 

184 


70 

80 

264 

53 

6 

191 

8 

lU 

113 
2 
8 
7 
44 
1 
3 


9 

184 
8 


Total  and  averag< 


1 
1 
16 
5^)3 
2 
1 

50 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 


9  10.60 
2.S9 

1  110.00 

1  I , 

2  110.00 
223  0.91 

6  10.00 

31  ;  0.99 

1  10.  or) 

14  10.00 

6  10.00 

4  0.5.5 

18  ,10.00 


10.00 


9.96 
7  !  9.92 

;io.oo 

17  110.00 
23->  '  9.S4 

o.ao 

1 10.00 
9.80 

10.00 
9.81 


72 
14 

186  I 

2 
140 


118 


10.  OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
ilO.OO 

I  9.9:$ 

10.00 
I  9.98 
'10.00 
10.00 
110.00 
1 10.00 
10.00 
110.00 
'  9.98 
.  9.93 

Ii6!66* 

9.84 
,  0.65 
10.00 

9.92 
ilO.OO 

I    n  oa 


$.786 
1.874 
1.67 

'i!875 
^.100 
l.OOfJ 
1.775 
1.85 
1.9S7 

1    .as  I 

1.7C8 
,  .ft>7 
I  1.20  I 
'  8.236 
I  1.4S7 

1.80  1 
I  1.O04 

.725 
1.62 

i.nsi 

1.75  I 
1.102 


9.73J     9..T0 
lO.QO  ,10.00 

...ilO.OO  I 

11    10.00    10.00 

35  I  9.78     9.97 

:    10.00   10. 00 

6  ;  9.50     9.67 

5     0.83  '  9. SO 


$.722 

1.716 

1.67  • 

2.25  I 

1.80 

1.960 

1.784 

1.45 

2.50  I 

1.833 

.67 ; 

2.053 
.871 
1.45 
3.124 
1.519; 

i!T9il 
.7D9. 
.621 

1.395 

1.60 

1.93 

1.900 


$.079 
.183 
.167 

"'.is8 

.213! 

.101 
.178 
.183 
.199 
.0fi5 
.175 
.0>3 
.120 
.325 
.1^0 
.IHO 
.1{»| 
.083 
.073 
.16>; 
.174 
.175 
.8141 


1.1091  1.006 
2.75     2.1511 

.A?    I 

.0201  1.439; 
.88^      .729; 
2.n0     2. to 
1.26  I  1.375i 
1.492    1.50 


1 

276 


1.575 

1.916 

.75 


30 
604 

4 
3 


9.76  I  9..'0 

9.85  ,  0.75 

..'10.00  ' 

..  10.00    1.583 

^ 10.00    

..'10.00    1     .83  i 

1  110.00  10.00 
10.00  ,10.00 
9.22  I  9.88 
10.00   10.00 

10.00  10.00 


5> 
1 

I        1 
I        8 


>,401  ,2,400 


.42 
1.374 
1.111, 
2.50 

.67  ' 


9.71  9.95  .m 

5.00  6.00  ,  1.50 

10.00  10.00  '  1.67 

9.04  9.94  1.65^: 

10.00  ,  1.00 

10.00  10.00  I  1.00 

10.07  10.50  1.64 


$.072  — 
.172  — 
.167  ... 
.22Si... 

.is-t- 

.197^- 

.178,  4- 
.W  — 
.853  + 
.183  — 
.Oi7  + 
.205  + 
.0^  — 
.145  + 
.S]ii  — 
.153  + 


1.15  .16>i 

1.&96  .105 

'  .or.5l 

;  -158: 

.835 
.083 

.4?  I  ^042 

1.18^  .137! 

1.052:  ,120' 

1.72  .2501 

.75  !  .037 


.675 
1.83  I 
1.67 
2.094| 

"i'..r)6 

I.4W| 


9.87  1  1.45  I  1.307 


.06?! 

.300 

.167 

.1G7; 

.100  . 

.100 

.1:4; 

.147 


$.064 

.156] 


.075; 
.141 
.778^ 
.3?') 
.610 
.1.541 
.020 
.315, 
.050 
.250 
.112 
.03>i 


.179  +  .097 

.031—  .046 

.OtM—  .104 

.140-  .221 

.1621—  .11 

.11:3  +  .ISO 

.103—  .200 


.00^  + 
..'^00  + 
.1»7 
.211  + 


.076; 
.300 
.000  . 
.4-36 


.136  + 
.142  — 


.142  — 


8.14 
8.4S 


4-.00 


4 


18.31 

34.41 

7.7> 

3.06 

6.04 
20.83 
3.^6 
8.15 

"i'.n 
5.44 

14.34 
13.64 

'6.69 
10.20 

9.51 


.114"     .114—     .013       1.17 
.3751     .215—    .6j9     21.78 

.OKSl 

.ai3      .144+     .510     54.90 
.O'lO      .075—    .15J;    17.35 

.?f*l     .250 

.1J>2|  .142+  .125  10.00 
.152'  .162  +  .098  p. 57  . 
I  1 

.121'—    .425     26.93 
.805  +     .OaD|      4.18 

...I I 

042  "    .666 '.'. 

,119—  .188  13.68 

10")-  .050  5.31 

172—  .780  31.30 

075+  .033,  11.01 


12.69 
20.00 


26.^0 


.356 

.15]| 

.053' 


35.0) 
9.27 


3.63 


59— L. 
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TABLE  Vir-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DMLY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  wafire?, 
(inclusive). 


Total  number  of  persou^  em- 
ployed. 


Average  wages  per  uay. 


Total 
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Remarks. — This  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
state,  is  seen  to  have  experienced  a  steady  growth  for  the  years 
1904  and  1905.  For  those  establishments  which  reported,  there 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  in  1905,  in  the  amount 
invested  in  machinery,  and  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  the  total 
capital  invested.  Two  per  cent,  more  persons  were  employed, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent,  in  the  materials 
iised,  the  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  the  output.  The  product 
per  employee  also  increased  6  per  cent ,  and  the  average  yearly 
earnings  7  per  cent.  Employment  was  very  steady  throughout 
each  year,  being  in  no  month  far  from  the  maximum.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  industry  product,  a  high  pro- 
portion, was  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  each  year.  Women  were 
employed  in  many  of  the  lighter  and  in  several  of  the  more  spe- 
cialized occupations.  A  number  held  the  responsible  positions 
of  forewomen  or  of  shipping  clerks.  Almost  without  exception 
the  wages  of  women  were  lower  than  those  of  men  engaged  in 
the  same  occupationa  The  proportion  of  female  help  employed 
increased  slightly  in  1905.  There  was  also  an  inconsiderable 
increase  in  their  average  hours  of  labor.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
there  was  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent,  in  the  average  daily 
wages  paid.  In  the  case  of  the  male  employees,  both  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  daily  wages  paid  showed  a  decrease. 

8.     BOXES,    (PACKING)— 20   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TABLE   I-MANAGEMBNT   AND   OPEIRATION. 

ClRS?iflcation. 

Nam 

borin 
1905. 

Increase,  +,  or 

dccroftpo,  — ,  in 

1905. 

t9(H. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms 

11 

19 

9 

46 

6 

62 

7» 

732 

909 

832 

2G0 

2 
17 
11 
46 

8 

?J 

763 
991 

89r 

270 

—  2 

—  4 

+    1 

—  8 
+    2 

18.18 

Number  of  male  partners 

21.05 

Number  of  female  partners 

10O.~ 

Total  number  of  partners 

15.a> 

Number  of  corporations 

22.22 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockbolders 

—  1 

+  31 
+  22 
+  65 
+  20 

33  83 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

8.85 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockliolders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  i)ersons  employed 

1.39 
4.24 
2.27 
7  81 

Average  days  in  operation 

8  00 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  II-INVBSTMENT. 


ClassificatioD. 

CapitAl  invested  in 

Icoreaae,  +. 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amonot.      Per  cent 

Land 

$151,050  00 

91,218  53 

173,801  08 

495,627  45 

$160,385  10     +      $8,235  10          5.45 
95.470  01  1  +        4.258  08  '        4.67 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

180,406  44      +      15,614  46  ,        8.92 
004,147  27  1  +    108,519  88  1      21.90 

Total    

$911,787  96 

$l,048,ai5  42     -*-  »i»'^  fier  ia  1      ia  »? 

1 

TABLE  III  A-VALUH  OB^   MATEllIAL  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.   AND  05" 

PRODUCT. 


Classiflontion. 


Capital  iuvested  in 


1904. 


1905. 


I  locrease,  + 

I  or  decrease,  — ,  in  1906. 

I  f 

Amount.      'Percent. 


Raw  material  used 

Other   matoriaL  used 

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses.. 

Goods  made  and  work  done 


$84)6,870  70  , 
80,045  42 

30?, 503  32  I 
41, 4:i6  00 

STU.OHl  58  ' 


$959,559  03 
S-|,?OG  42  I 

3W,730  48  ' 
43.5rO  77  I 

318,888  42  ' 


-I- 


$0?,718  33 
4,451  00 

23,2?7  16 
tf.lU  77 

89,803  84 


$l,rtO0,KJ7  02  '    $1,733,155  12      +  $13>,318  10  I 


6.£» 
6.50 
7.68 
5.10 
14  J7 


8.«7 


TABLE  III  B- ANALYSIS   OF   TABLE  III  A. 


Classification, 


1904. 


190a. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  fgross  product)    $1,000,837  03      $1,733,155,12 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction     

Industry  products  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and   material)    

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product^ 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product 
less    wagi's)    

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  e.\pensoM  


977,816  12 

1.0*4,985  45 

023,020  90 
313,939  a> 

688,169  ff7 
909,281  25 

279,081  68 

S18,888  49 

Per  cent. 
65.21 

Pep  cent. 

53.66 

44.79 

46.84 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1906. 
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TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,   ETC..  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Cl&SBiflcatioQ. 


Average  capital  per  employee 
Average  product  per  employee, 
Average  yearly  earnings  


Average  oapita), 

product  and  yearly 

earoiags  in 


1904. 


$1,006  00 

1,924  08 

803  69 


1905. 


Incrcat'e,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1806. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


$1,188  aO       +  172  79 

1,932  17       +      8  09 

aeS  13  I    — .     0  46 


6.64 
0.42 
0.13 


TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Total  no.  o^  persona 
employed  in 

Percentage  of 

Months. 

Smi^loyment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904.^ 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

•Tantiary    

73S 
75S 

851 
841 

879 
928 

909 
Si9 
812 
795 
785 
832 

763 
785 
8TO 
910 
989 
991 
960 
957 
890 
892 
904 
904 
897 

75.64 
77.71 
81.94 
87.83 
86.79 
90.71 
95.26 
100.00 
87.62 
83.80 
8^.04 
81.01 
86.86 

76.99 
79.21 
88.60 
91.83 
'    94.75 
100.— 
95.80 
96.67 
89.SI 
90.01 
91.22 
91.22 
90.52 

M.46 
22.29 

18.06 
12.18 
13.21 
9.29 
4.75 

28.01 

February    

March    

20.79 
11.40 

April    

8.17 

May    

5.25 

June     t        V      . . 

July    

4.14 

August 

3.49 

September     

October    

12.38 
16.20 
17.93 
18.99 
14.14 

10.19 
9.90 

November  

December   

Average    

8.78 
8.78 
9.48 

1 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUrATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occapaiio'JB. 

Total  DO. 

of 
pet  suns. 

Average 

hoars 
p  rd«iy. 

Arerage 

waRes 

1  er  day. 

Average 
per  liuur. 

Iocrease,+  .or 

decreast*,  — , 

per  day  ia 

1905 

1904. 

1 

17 
20 
45 
1 
S 
G 
7 
7 

20 

101 

7 

456 

10 

69 

1 

6 

SO 

4 

S 

2 

2 

11 

7 

.036 

1906. 

1904 

1905. 

1C04. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905.      Amt. 

; 

Perct. 

I 

a 
sa 

1 
4 
S 
8 
4 

25 
116 

11 
547 

11 

54 
2 

95 
2 

3 

19 
5 

10 
10 

9.60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.14 
10 
10 
10 

9.98 
10 
(0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

10 
10 

9.S0 
10 
10 
10 
11) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.93 
10 
10 
10 

8.S0 

9.35 
10 

io"" 

10 
10 
10.40 

n.75 

1.871 
1.0« 
.85( 
2.00 
1.6£ 
2.2tf 
2.78 
1.66} 
2.655 
.911 
.70 
1.80: 
2.6U 
1.55k 
2.90 
1.50 
1.90e 
1.75 
1.83? 
1.00 
2.25 
1.856 
1.49S 

l.SOT 

J1.75 
1.832 
1.S3 
.625 
3.00 
1.912 
2.163 
2.469 
2.07 
2.857 
.91 
.68? 
1.295 
2.18 
.149 
2.25 
2.194 
1.682 
2.126 

"jh' 

2.00 

1.632 

.151 

1.176 
.187 
.206 
.080 
.20 
.153 
.2>8 
.279 
.164 
.265 
.001 
.07 
.131 
.211 
.155 
,25 
.15 
.191 
.175 
.183 
.10 
.225 
.188 
.148 

f.175 
.183 
.135 

Basket    makers    

l-tfiT    niokcrs    

—  $.041 

—  .0  3 

2.1^ 
S3.27 

]3()yS                              

.063'—     .2Sl 
.30     +  1.00 
.191+      .3.9 
.216i—     .059 
.247—     .317 
.207+     .406 
.£86  +     /02 
.091-     .001 
.063—     .018 
.1321—     .011 
.213  —     .4  3 
.119!—     .061 
.216;-     .25 
.217+     .094 

.in—    .2:6 

26.99 

<  Hirnentera     

5?.00 

Coopers         

24.7i 

lAnflrinPArS     

2.6J 

Pliers        

12.84 

piremen     

24.40 

Foremen  

707 

Helpers 

.11 

Helpers,  female  

Laborers    • 

^iI 

l^fflohlnlats           

16.57 

Machine  tenders   

Mlllwrichta    

3.99 
lO.OO 

Nnilera     

46  27 

Sa  wers    . . 

11.84 

Shipping  clerks   

.175 

Stitchers,   female   .... 
Tallymen     

.075 
.20 
.166 
.141 

—  .25 

—  ,25 
-     .104 
+     .017 

25.00 
11.11 

Tpnmsters     .   

10.45 

W'fitphmen 

1.14 

Total     and     av. 

m 

9.99 

9.95 

1.390 

.137 

.140+     .C2S 

1.63 

MANUPACTURINC  RETURN^,  1^04-1905. 
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TABLE   VII-CLASSIFICATION   OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  DQ 
Male. 

mbsr  of  porsoQS  em- 
ployed. 

" 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classified 
dally  WHge.-i, 
Uuclubive). 

'    Foma'e. 

1 

Tot 
1001. 

al. 
19i3. 

"m 

23 

16 

ISO 

8 

"si* 

15 

1 

154 

63 

4 

ZiS 

Miiic. 

Female. 

Total. 

1901. 

"~ 

2 

6 
23 
33 

3 
131 

a 
1 

82 

18 

lOftK 

1904    19j5. 

19W.  1903. 

1904 

1995 

1934. 

im 

J.31  to  $.41... 
Ai  to     .4»... 

1 

I 

23 
89 
3 
131 
21 
1 

86 
18 

.509 
.614 
.70 
.752 
.865 
.95 
1.00 
1.143 

*i!252 
1.38 
1.45 
l.fiO 

1 

^$.40 
^    .46 
t    .^:9 
,    .9i 
1     .70 
.752 
.836 
'     .95 

1  i.o:> 

1.1«3 

.■:;;:.'i:::.*:.' 

.30  to     .£8... 

10 
13 
16 
126 

8 

$.618 
.61(> 
.681 
.773 
.80^ 

:::.::i:::::: 

$.513 
.6J7 
.6il 

.5©  to     .66... 
.01  to     .74... 

6 

10' 

$.66      .fi> 

.75  to     .83... 
.81  to     .01.. . 

4  ' 

.m 

.86 J 

.OJ  to     .99... 

1.00  to  l.Oi... 
1.09  to  1.10... 

81 
15 
1 
154 
6i 
4 
238 

3 

1  1 

i.66 

1.143 

1.20 

1.256 

1.371 

1.46 

1.50 

1.615 

1.68 

1.750 

1.861 

9.002 

1.00     1.00 

1.00 
1.14J 

1.17  to  1.21... 

l.V\> 

1.26  to  1.38... 

06 
93 

43 

2 

101 

0 

52 
1 
1 

38 

19 
1 
5 
2 

1 

96 

98 

U 

152 

43 

2 

104 

0 

52 

1 

1 

38 

1^ 

1 

6 

2 

7 

1.1&&: 

>  1.38 

>  1.45 
1.50 

i  1.607 
'  1.7i) 
'  1.754 

,  i.aoi 

'  2.0O 

2.1J5 

2.20 

2.26i 

'  2.50 

,  2.67 

1.2t6 

1.34  to  1.41... 



::::::i;::::: 

1.371 

1.4i  to  1.49... 

1 

1»4S 

1.50  to  1.58... 

1 

1 

1.90 

1.50  to  1.66... 

53 

t 

5J     1-607 

::::::i:::::: 

1.6115 

1.67  to  1.74... 

3 
37 

3 
67 
2£ 
37 

"is 

17 
1 

10 
3 

11 
1 

1.70 
1.754 
1.892 
2.00 
2.16 
2.20 
2.252 
2.50 
2.07 
2.767 
3.89 
3.00 

I 

1.63 

1.75  to  1.S3... 

1.763 

1.8*  to  1.91... 

1.861 

2.00  to  2.08  .. 

;!;';;i 

2.C0i 

2.09  to  2.18... 



2  17  to  2.24... 

i 

......     ...   .J.   .... 

2.25  to  2. S3... 

18 
IT 

1 

10 
3 

2.25 
2.50 
2.67 
2.756 

2.i6 

2.50  to  2.^... 

.."....1 

::::::i:::::: 

2.50 

2.07  to  2.74... 

2.07 

2.75  to  2.8J... 

1 

1 

2.765 

2.84  to  2.91. .. 

1 

2. 877 r ,  2.8» 

2.877 

3.00  to  3.08... 

11 
1 

3.00 
3.20 
3.25 
3.40 

1 

1  3.00 

'..   .. 

3.00 

3.17  to  3.^4... 

1 

S.2(> 

3.a6  to  3.83... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1  1  3.26 

1  ' 

:::::::::::: 

:  3.25 

S.» 

3.34  to  3.41... 

1 

3.40 

3.50  to  3.58... 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

""'i' 

1 
1 
1 

3.50 
3.00 

.:::..i::;..': 

'  3.50 
1  3.G0 
'  4.26 

3.59  to  3.66... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3.63 

1 

3.60 

4.26  to  4.33... 

4.26     4.26 

4.50 

0.05 

::::::i;::::; 

4.25 

4.50  to  4.58... 

1 

1 

4.'0 

0.00  to  6.08. . . 

6.00 

1 

Total  and  av. 

967 

974 

9 

15 

936 

989 

1.374   1.403,     .767|     .70  !  1.36J 

1            1            1 

1.3Ji 

Remarks, — The  manufacture  of  packing  boxes  shows  an  in- 
crease for  1905,  commensurate  with  the  greater  demand  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  the  other  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  state.  The  tables  show  that  the  capital  invested,  the  value 
of  the  materials  used,  the  total  output,  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid,  the  number  of  days  of  operation,  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed,  all  increased  to  the  extent  of  from  7  to 
15  per  cent.  There  was  a  wide  range  of  employment,  the  un- 
cmplt.yment  sometimes  reaching  aa  high  a  percentage  as  24  per 
cent.  January  and  February  of  each  year  were  the  months  of 
lea^t  activity  in  this  industry.  Women  were  employed  cnly  in 
the  minor  occupations, — as  helpers  and  &titchcrs.     Sixty-seven 
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per  cent,  more  were  employed  in  1905  than  in  1904.  The  ad- 
ditional number  were  paid  lower  wages  than  the  average  wages 
for  female  help  in  1904,  and  in  consequence  the  average  wages 
for  women  decreased  from  77  cents  to  70  cents  for  1905.  No 
change  occurred  in  their  hours  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hours  for  men  were  somewhat  le^B  in  1905,  while  their  wages 
increased  about  2  per  cent. 

9.     BOXES,    (PAPER  AND  CIGAR)— 12  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classiflca'im. 


Namber  in. 


1904. 


IWX). 


iDcrease, 

decr«asc. 

1905. 


-.In 


I 
AmouDt.rer  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners  « 

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

•Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation 


5 

7 

1 

8 

7 

29 

? 

86 

44 

709 

846 

fOl 

293 


6 
9 
1 

10 

6 

Sd 

8 

S4 

44 

739 

833 

791 

299 


+     1 
+    8 


20.- 
28.57 


+    2 

2S.- 

—    1 

14.59 

—    3 

lO.SI 

+     1 

14.»» 

—    2 

5.5$ 

+  » 

4.23 

—  IS 

l.'>4 

—  11 

1.S7 

+    6 

2.05 

TAJiLB  II  -INVESTMENT. 


('lasalflcation. 


I^and    

Huildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


Capital  invested  in 


1901. 


$97,221  07 
181,420  02 
175, ?69  02 
410.871  49 


|?04,781  00 


1905. 


Increase,  f, 
or  decrea«e,  — ,  lu  1905. 


Amount,      I  Per  cent 


$117, »47  51 
196.872  03 
187,121  27 
417,607  61 


$920.448  92 


+  120.126  44 
+  16,952  61 
+  11.8%  25 
+       6,738  02 


+  135,667  32 


20. TO 
9.34 
6.7tf 
1.61 


9.U 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OP  MATEKIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Rnw  material  used  

Other  materia]  used  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  aud  minor  expenses.. 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


Value  of  material  used, 
wneee  and  salai  ios  paid  id      or  decroabe 


I  Increase,  +, 


1904. 


35,358  04 
229,361  33 

66,425  43 
127,226  91 
998,297  33 


1905. 


1539,615  57  ' 
35,861?  25  I 
223.635  20  I 
56,509  00  I 
115,3«>  10  ' 
971, Oi2  18  I 


Amount. 


Percent 


—  $10,309  97  ! 
+          506  21  1 

—  5,7-W  15  I 
+            8i52  I 

—  11,  S:^;  75  I 

—  87,285  14 

I 


l,S7 
1.43 
2.60 
0.16 
9.30 
».78 


TABLE  III    B— ANALYSIS   OP   TABLE   III    A. 


Classification. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  production)... 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   I 

Industry  product  (gross  production    less    value    of; 
stock  and  material  I 

Wages  and  salaries  (Ijabor's    direct    share    of    pro-, 
duct) I 

Profit  and  minor    expense    fund    (industry    product^ 
less  wages) i 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages | 

Percentage  of    Industry    product  devoted    to.  proflti 
and  minor  expenses  


1901. 


$998,297  32 

585,283  58 

413,013  74 

285,786  83 

127,226  91 

Per  cent. 

69.20 

30.80 


1905. 

$9n,012  18 

575,478  88 

395.533  36 

280,144  20 

115,389  16 

Per  cent. 

70.83 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Average  capital. 

product  and  )  early 

earnings  in 


1904. 


i  I 

Average  capital  per  employee  I  $1,078  28  ' 

Average  product  per  employee  i  1,244  76  i 

Average  yearly  earnings  285  99 


iga"). 


$1,163  65 


IncreaEie,  H-..  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


+  $85  37  ' 
1,227  58  i     —    17  18  I 
282  72  |—         3.27 


7.S8 
1.38 
1.14 
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TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEairLOYMENT. 


Months. 


January   ., 
February 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June 

July    

August  . . , 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 
Average    . , 


Tola  no. 'of  pfrsona 
omploed  in 


1004. 


709 
738 
768 
75^ 
810 
S33 
846 

8ai 

3845 


803 


1935. 


7.^ 
T47 
752 
77G 
7S5 
800 
316 
S26 
833 


Percentage  of 


Employment  in  Unemployment  in 


1901. 


83.81 
87.23 
90.78 
88.89 
95.75 
98.47 
lOO.— 
98.S2 
08.23 
i)9.88 
99.05 
97.28 
94.80 


1905. 


90.84 
83.71 
89.ff7 
90.28 
93.16 
9i.24 
97.19 
97.84 
99.16 
100.— 
99.40 
98.63 
94.93 


1904. 


16.19 
12.77 
9.22 
11.11 
4.25 
1.53 


1.13 
1.77 
0.12 
0.95 
2.7> 
5.25 


iroj. 


9..« 
11.29 
10.33 
9.73 
G.64 
6.73 
2.SS 
2.11 
0.81 

1.3! 
5.C4 


TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations'. 


Total  no. 

«>f 
persona . 


1904.  1905. 


Apprentices    | 

Itox    makers    i 

Box   makers,   female! 

Boys     

Bronze  brushers  

Carpenters     i 

Cutters    , 

Dye  makers   I 

Engineers     

Feeders     | 

Feeders,  female  

Firemen     I 

Foremen    

Forewomen    , 

Girls   I 

Gold  leafers  

Helpers    

Helpers,  female 

Laborers    

Lumber  scaler 
Machine  tenders 
Machine    tenders,    fe- 
male     

Macliinlsts 

I'nsters,  female 

I'ressmen 

Printers 

Printers'  helpers 

Sawyers 

Scorers 

Shipping  clerks 

Tearaesters 

Trimmers 

Trimmers,   female   .. 

Type  setters 

Watchmen 

Total     and     av 


114 

280 
U 
2 
1 
'J 
1 
2 
G 
1 
1 
8 
2 


1 

107 

9.86 

aoo 

10 

1 

9.43 

10 

2 

10 

6 

iO 



10 

4 

10 

16 

10 

10 

1 

10 

7 

9.63 

10 

10 

10 

fi7 

9.S 

29 

9.37 

39 

9.32 

10 

Average 

hours 
per  day. 


1904    1905 


10 

9.71 
9.99 

10 

9.5  ' 
10 


9.3? 


9.5 
10 


10 

9.n 


9.14 
9.6 
9.26 


Average 
per  day. 


1904.!  1905 


Average    I  I'^creaf e,-r  .or 
waeefc        decreHSe,  — . 
ror  hour,  t     »^^^?>'  ^^ 


^1.475 
,     .777 
.643 
!     .75 
1.17 
1.056 
I  2.16 
I  2.01 
I  1.875 
I     .75 
I  2.20 
I  2.39S 
;  1.385 
I     .75 
.67 
,     .69? 
.687 
'  1.188 
2.175 
1.317 

.915 
2.892 

i'.'ui 

l.CO 


2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.611 


$.42 

1.407 

.8:6 

1.00 


1.75 
1.00 


2.312 
I.475I 


2.25 
2.714 


1.00  I 
.69  I 

1.442 


.695 
, I 

i!487 


1.028 


1.607 

.70 

.75 

2.00 

1.567 


1.083 


1.807 

I 

1.125 

2.400 

.8251. 
2.562 
2.00  ! 

.5)0  . 
2.00  I 
2.00  ' 


1934.  1905.  I   Amt.    Per  ct, 

I  !  ~ 

■  f.Ol'l 

$.149;  .145:—  .06i  4.0 
.078'  .C82H-  .Oro  5.03 
.068      .10  1+     .357      55.5 

.075 

.117!     .1841+     .58        49.5 
.105;     .16    +     .54*.     51.5 

.216 

.20  !     .243!+     .30>     15.00 
.137,     .147'+     .10  ,       7.'/r 

.075; ■ 

.22  I     .2251+     .06         2.27 
.249,     .278'+     .313     13.17 

.139' 

.075 

.067, ' I 

.07  I     .109,+     .303     44.5 
.069^    .061'—    .097     14. U 
.1?        .156+     .254     21.3J 

.217 1 

.118      .192|—     .04         2.13 

.002:     .112;+     .JO       21.6? 
.589     .241!—    .4S3     17.39 

083 

.Il4j     .2361+  1.121,     77.79 
,1C  I     .21  U  1  X     1(K)  C3 

.  .      .o'a' 

.2?2,  .222: 

.25  .20  \^     .50        20.00 

.IS  ' ' 

.164,  .17  ,+     .326        l.rs 

i  -OT    

.072'  .075+     .055       7.91 

...."  .20! 

.14  ,  .146+     .03         5.3 J 


.103      .U    +     .055       5.25 
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TABLE)  V1I-CL.ASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  wagos, 
UtiCiusive.j 

Total  nnmber  of  por»OQ8  em- 
ploy ed. 

Arorage  wages  por  day. 

Mj 

1104 

lie. 

lyjs. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mdle. 

Female. 

Total. 

e^.33  or  less. 

1S04. 

2 
19 

""'oi' 

20 

70 
190 

4 

SI 

t 

4 
7 

!l905. 

""2 
76 
30 
lOS 
115 
11) 

"fio' 

12 

4 
S5 

1904 

2 
19 

S8 

98 

237 

7 

1905 

1901 

190.5. 

1001 

10.275 
.40 

'".'soi 

.6D4 

.671 

.775 

.867 

.957 

1.00 

I.IW 

1.17 

1.261 

1905. 

ii>'.42 
.515 
.6.M 

.on) 

.786 
.88 

iioo' 

1.10 
1.17 
1.252 

1904. 

10.275 
.40 

'".sii 
.ow 
.m 
.775 
.89; 
.9% 

1.00 

1.106 
1.173 
1.266 
1  376 

190:). 

.34  to  $0.41.. 

"is" 

18 

23 

4T 

1 

""'i' 
21 

"sq' 

30 

.42  to      .49.. 
.30  to      .58.. 
.50  to      .60.. 
.07  to      .74.. 
.75  to      .83.. 
.34  to       .91.. 

3 
97 
30 
139 
145 
10 

io'.io' 

.00£ 
.671 
.774 

^.42 
.514 

.80 

10.42 
.515 
.624 

.6r8 

.789 
.88 

iioi* 

1.10 
1.17 
1.254 

.92  to       .99.. 
1.00  to    1.06.. 
1.09  to    1.10.. 
1.17  to    1.24.. 
1.25  to    1.33.. 
1.31  to    1.41.. 

6 

4 
20 

42  1 

i! 

4 

12 
2 

5 
1 
2 

1  1 

'■*ii' 

1 

8 
23 

5    

120        90 
9         18 
8  '        7 
33        56 

«    

3    

34 ;    CO 
i»  1     7 

is  '      47 
y  \       8 

.95 
1.00 
1.11 
1.117 
1.2flc 
1.376 
1.45 
1.50 
1.031 
1.67 
1.766 
1.88 
2.00 

*i!66' 

l.IO 
1.17 
1.25t 

1.42  to    1.49.. 

1.45 

1.50 

1.635 

1.67 

1.763 

1.88 

2.00 

2.i:XJ 

2.20 

2.276 

2.357 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.33 

1.53  to    1.5S.. 
1.59  to    1.60.. 

6S 
7 
6 

29 
4 

15 
8 

1 

"i 

2 
...... 

18 

1.50 
1.681 
1.67 
1.76 
1.89 
2.00 
2.12 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 
1.632 

1.67  to    1.74.. 
1.75  to    1.8J.. 
1.84  to    1.91.. 

1.6T 

1.67  1 
1.75  I 

1.67 
1.757 
1  SS 

2.00  to    2.08.. 

2  OJ 

2.09  to    2.16.. 

1 
1 

2.U 

2.17  to    2.24.. 

1    2.20 

0  '      .iS     2.2T6 
4  1 1  2.357 

13  1        9  ;  2.50 

2  4  1  2.75 
b          7  1  3.00 
J   '        2  i  3.33 
2  1 1  8.50 

1  1 '  2-flfl 

2.25  to    2.38.. 

83 

2.25 

1 

2.25 

2.31  to    2.41.. 

1 

2.50  to    2.68.. 

9 

4 
7 
2 

2.60 

2.75 
3.00 
3.29 

2.50 

2.75  to    2.89. . 

2.71 

3.00  to    9.08. . 

3.00 

3.25  to    3.83.. 

1 

3.29 

3.60  to    3.58. . 

3.50 
3.03 

8.89  to    8.60. . 

3.75  to    S.83. . 

1 
329 

*  1 

3.75 

3.75 

854  1 

480 

487 

844 

Total    ... 

7961 

! 

1.389 

1.447 

.754 

.821 

1.028   1.083 

1 

Remarks. — In  spite  of  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  capital 
invested  in  this  industry  there  was  a  decrease  of  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  in  1905  in  the  material  used,  the  total  wages  paid,  and  the 
output.  This  may  have  been  dae  to  an  overstocking  of  the 
market  in  1904.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  with  the  increasing 
use  of  paper  and  cigar  boxcj  there  was  less  demand  for  these 
articles  in  the  later  year.  This  industry  is  one  carried  on  chiefly 
by  female  labor,  as  is  natural  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
work  required.  Men,  however,  were  employed  in  several  of  the 
same  occupations  as  women,  and  in  addition,  in  such  accessory 
occupations  as  tho^e  of  carpenters,  engineers,  teamsters,  watch- 
men, etc.  Thei-e  were  116  more  women  than  men  employed  in 
1904,  and  138  more  than  men  in  1905.    The  hours  of  labor  for 
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ft'maJe  help  were  very  slightly  shorter  for  1905.  Their  average 
(l.iily  wages  increased  over  9  per  cent,  while  thoee  of  male  em- 
ployes increased  about  4  per  cent.  The  low  average  daily  wages 
for  both  male  and  female  help  each  year  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  this  industry  are 
minors.  The  percentage  of  the  industry  product  paid  in  wages 
each  year  was  unusrually  high — about  70  per  cent. 


10.     BRASS  GOODS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassificatioD. 

Number  in 

Tncreaee,  -r,  or 

deoreat^e.  — ,  iii 

1905.- 

1904. 

1905. 

Amoa  t 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms  

5 

6 

1 

7 

13 

103 

42 

144 

151 

937 

1,148 

i.osn 

SlO 

3 
3 

-  2 

-  B 

-  1 

-  4 
+      2 

+  ai 

+      5 
+    «5 
+    28 
+    96 
+  170 
+  139 
+      9 

40*— 

Number  of  male  partners  

SO.— 

Number  of  female  partners  

100.— 

Totftl   number   of   partners   

8 

14 

133 

47 

170 

178 

1.088 

1.816 

i,ia» 

31« 

57.9B 

Number  of  corporations 

16. 5  > 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

SO.  59 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

11.90 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

18.06 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed %,.. 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averatre  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  davs  in  operation 

14.57 
10.14 
14.81 
18.ei 
1  94 

TABLE  II -INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 
1904.                    1£05, 

Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — .  in  1905 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Land     

$229,19.3  20 
502,2.7^  97 
471.499  50 

i,7a2,;m  53 

$2,965,347  20  1 

$285,162  59 
56P,019  02 
542,207  95 

1,575,723  ea 

+  156,979  89 
+    66,74«06 
+    70,708  46 
-  188,087  70 

M.43 

BuildinR'S  and  fixtures 

13.30 

Machinery,    etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

15.00 
10.69 

Total     

$2,972,113  39 

+    f«.788  19 

0.8S 
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table  in  a-valub3  of  materials  and  labor  employed.  and 

6f  product. 


ClassifloatioD . 

Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1906. 

1904. 

$845,297  79 
210,600  8) 
619,794  41 
199,963  58 
460,214  28 

1905. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$1,126,928  55     +  $281,628  77 
833,198  60      +      12,50>  90 
616,765  30  1  +      0>,9?0  98 
816,544  8^  1   4-      15.581  34 

33.32 

Other  material  used  

6.9e 

Wages    

18.48 

Salaries    

7 -7ft 

Profit  and  mhior  expenses... 

538,381  51 

+      78,147  23  ;      16.98 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

10,235,870  87 

$2,719,794  79 

+    488,924  12 

91  98 

TABLE  III  B  -ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904 


190). 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  production) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro 

duction    J 

Industry   product   (gross   production   less   value   ot 

stock  and   material) 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and   minor  expense  fund   (industry   product 

less  wages)  , 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  pajd  in  woges 

Percentage   of   industry    product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses  , 


$2,285,870  67 

1,065,898  40 

J, 179,972  27 
T19.7OT  90 

460,214  28 

Per  cent, 
81.00 

39.00 


$2,719,794  79 

1,350,123  07 

1,369,671  73 
8:n,3l0  91 

668,861  51 

Per  cent. 
60.70 

89.90 
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TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL.    ETC.,    PER   EMPLOYEE. 


ClassiQcatioD. 


Average  capital, 

prodtcL  A  d  yearly 

earoiDgs  ic 


I   Inc^eAip,  -f.  Of  de- 
crease. — ,  In  1905, 


iro4. 


Average  capital  per  employee. 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly   earnings , 


1905 


$2,904  36       $2,563  17 

2.1S9  88        2.344  66 

609  10  !  630  83 


Amount 

Per  cent. 

—  $342  19 

+    154  77 
+      21  73 

11.78 
7.68 
4.27 

TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
omplojed  in 


1G04. 


January    . . 
February 

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


937 
917 
915 
959 
975 
978 
,081 
,061 
.080 
.077 
,104 
,146 
,021 


leai 


Percentage  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


1,032 
1.038 
1,125 
1.080 
1,062 
1.124 
1,164 
1,232 
1.271 
1,£11 
1,316 
1,263 
1,100 


81.76 

82.64 
82.46 
83.08 
85.08 
85.34 
89.97 
9?.  58 
95.03 
03.98 
96.34 
100.— 
89.09 


1905. 


78.42 
78.72 
85.49 
8?.07 
80.70 
85.41 
SS.45 
93.63 
9G.58 
92.02 
100.— 
95.97 
81.15 


Unomplo>mentin 


1904. 


18.24 
17.86 
17.54 
15.33 
14.0? 
14.66 
10.01 
7.42 
4.97 
8.02 
3.68 
0.00 
10.91 


ISO'i. 


21.58 
21.28 
14.51 
1L9S 
19. .'W 
14.60 
11.55 
6. 3 1 
S.4> 
7.03 
0.00 
4. on 
18.  S> 
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TABLE  VI~OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Ojrapations. 

Tots 
pen 

1904. 
19 

1    DO. 

►f 

SOQ9. 

1905. 

45 

"'2' 
1 

10 

14 
5 

20 
8 
2 
1 

28 

""i" 

18 
10 
00 
0 

"ii* 

6 
3 
1 
224 
20 

1 

58 
69 
10 
73 

1 
14 

4 

3 
12 

2 

Aversfre 
hours 
per  day. 

Averaae 
wairex 
per  day. 

Averafse 

wanes 

per  hour. 

Increai 

doerro 

perri 

19 

Amt. 
-1.31 

«?,-!-,  or 
«de,  — , 
lay  la 
5. 

Apprentices    

1904. 

10 
9.53 

9.56" 
10 

9.14 

8 

9.29 
'0 
10 

190). 

9.88 

io*  " 

7.6 
(0 
10 

8 
10 

9.63 
in 

1€04. 

|.9r8 

;.'.263 

"'.& 
2.272 
2.107 
2.733 
1.482 
1.20 
1.00 

i.977 
2.375 

i9a:> 

1.048 

'2.25" 
1.00 
2.S0 
2.107 
2.72 
1.6?6 
1.28 
l.(X> 
2.00 
2.282 

1904.  : 

|.09> 
.237. 

".'087 
.2?7 
.28 
.341 
.1501 
.li  1 

".iiir\ 

.237] . 

.22O1 

.2« 

.zn\. 

.291 

.18-1 1 

.187, 

.156' 

.131| 

.088 

.225i . 

.156, 

.195, 

.161 

.223, 

'".ini 

.15 
.15 

"Jii'j 

".'46' I 
.861  i 
.243 
.175' 

::::::! 

905. 
$.00) 

Per  ct. 
3?.36 

Assemblers    

Blacksmiths    

-.925 
.138 
.22 
.21 

1 

Bookkeepers,    femnle. 
Carpenters     

1 

n 

7 

6 

14 
10 

1 

+ 

.17 
.OT2 

21.48 
8.17 

Clerks    

Coppersmiths    

Coremakers    

.34 

.162 

.13? 

.10 

.20 

.228 

+ 

+ 

.011 
.143 
.06 

.40 
9  06 

Co:emakers»    female.. 
Coremakers,    helpers. 
Cutters    

C.67 

lift 

Klectrlcfans    

22 
2 

0 
0 

8*" 
10 

9.74 
11.33 

9 

10.50 
10 
10 
10 

9.74 
10 
10 

9.92 

9.20 
10 

9.98 

9.81' 
10 

10 

i.'si' 

10 

io'" 

s 

U.IE 
9.81 
ll.K^ 

io  " 

9 
♦0 
10 

9.02 
10 

'9.99 

10 

10.19 

10 

10 

9.93 
10 
10 
10 
10 
'0 
10 
10 
10 

0.95 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io"." 

io'"" 
10 

10 
0.09 

:o 

11.25 
10 

9 

D 

11.94 

4- 

.30> 

15.43 

Klectroplaters    

Elevator  men  

...   .    9.M 

.20 

.219 

.182 

.2-9 

.164 

Knn  melers    

U 
9 

27 
6 

1 
4 
11 

„i 
", 

309 
25 
36 

180 

1.75 

2.28 

2.418 

1.95 

2.50 

3.062 

2.74 

1.875 

1.5G 

1.278 

2.25 

l.r33 

1.80 
1.628 
2.223 

'2.74* 
1.50 
1.5D 

1.76 
2.035 
2.167 
1.8W 

'3.7.5' 
1.85 
1.8B7 
2.00 
1.504 
.99 

"i;587 
1.75 
1.8SS 
2.40 
1.56 
2.809 
2.00 
1.4S 

i.iri 

En.Tlnemen     

Finishers    

Firemen     

- 

.225 
.246 
.050 

9.95 
10.19 
2.87 

Fitters  

.:.^L.. 

Foremen    

Founders     

Furnace  tenders   

Grinders    

Helpers    

Helpers,    female    .... 
I  ron  workers  

.3761  + 

.20-.- 
.18J  — 
.20  '  + 
.1511  + 
.009  + 

.688 

.8^ 

.038 

.44 

.225 

.003 

22.49 
82.4S 

.47 
98.20 
17.f8 

.68 

Laborers    

.158,+ 
.175  — 
.185,+ 
.24  '4. 

.048 
.05 
.26 
.172 

3  0^ 

Lathe  hands  

2.77 

Machine  tenders  

Machinists     

15.97 

7.7? 

Mach  1  n  i  sts'  hel  per s . . . 

.\5^ 

Moulder.<<    

58 

1 
9 

-♦- 

.061 
.50 
.02 

2.69 

Monlders'    helpers. . . . 
Packers    

.20  1  + 
.148  — 

31.33 
1.33 

Packers,  female   

.112 
.183 
.266 
.19' 

Painters-  

1  i.m 

2.431,  2.66> 

1.925 

4.00     2.932 
3.25     4.00 
2.36     2.62S 
1.75     1.434 

1  2.133 

1.514 

1   9A7 

Pattern  makers  

Picklors    

IS 

+ 

.201 

i'.OM 
.75 
.^68 
.816 

8.17 

Platers    

1 
2 

34 
6 

5  16 

2  9 
39     9.26 

0  10 

3    

24  i 

85    

10 

3  |10 
10 

1  i 

4    

9  ■ 

11  1  9.66 

s  lio.sir' 

10   10 

4  ;io 

8   10 
10 

1,256     0  M 

.296- 
.40  i  + 
.264,+ 
.143- 
.213... 
.1511 

26.70 

Plumbers    

23.0<P 

Polishers    

ll.Sti 

Press  hands  

18.03 

Pump  makers  

Sheet- 1  ron    workers . . . 

Shopmen    

.128 

Sclderers  

3 
4 

1 

2.133 
1.825 
1.65 

'2.528 

1.00 
.64 

4.30 
.85 

'lire' 
ij's 

1.307 
2.19 
2.95 
2.00 
1.778 
1.2> 
.665 
3.E0 

.2131. 

" 

Steam  fitters   

.1821 
......  ^ 

""isii 
1 

.188, 
.10  ' 
.0641 
.43 
.085. 

*.i75|— ' 

.075 

4.11 

Steam  fitters'  helpers 

Ton  mstcTs 

.175 

.13 

.219 

.291 

.20 

.158 

Testers    

Tinners    

Toolmakers   

9 

+ 

.392 

15  53 

Valve  makers  

Watchmen    

li 
i 

B 

7 

._ 

.281 
.26 
.025 
.80 

13  65 

Winders   

.1251  + 
.074'  + 
.3881- 

25 

Wire  sewers,  female. 

Wire  weavers   

Wrappers    

3.91 

is.ro 

Total    

i.nr 

1.767 

i.8n 

.181 

18j'-i- 

.05 

2  SZ 

i 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Cias8i 
daily  w 
(inclus 

fled 

ages, 
ve). 

Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed . 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Fera 
1904. 

*     3 
f. 
20 

a!o.     1     Total. 

Mfl 

1904 



I 

1 

J0.512 
1 

le.          Female. 
1905.  1   1904.  190.'). 

Tota\ 

1C04. 

loan, 
so 

I9a5   1  1901. 

1905. 
33 

1904. 

1905. 

^.50  to 
.59  to 

$3.58.. 
.00.. 

13 

I 
1 
3         13 

3 

1       IH 

1       46 

8  '       13 

'"is' '"'48 
1        ij 

^  5h) 

1     !     ' 

;S0  6531^  .i;i»'s)..'i» 

0.04  1 

.64     

.67  to 
.75  to 
.9i  to 

.74.. 

.83.. 

.91.. 

.99.. 
1.08.. 
1.16.. 
1.24.. 
1.83.. 
1.41.. 
1.58.. 
1.60.. 
1.74.. 
1.8;i.. 
1.91.. 
1.99.. 
2.08.. 
2.16.. 
2.24.. 
2.33. . 
2,41.. 
2.53.. 
2.00.. 
2.74.. 
2.83.. 
2  91 

12 
17 
13 

"i 
.^ 

81 

m 

43 
35 
154 
?4 

2 
95 

1 

6 
42 

1 

90 

..... 

11 

ii 

13 

11 
13 
8 
5 
35 

.(77  1 

.807 
.863 

"1*60" 
1.13 

.78 

.67  ; 67        .67 

.788' 795.     .78 

1     .a-i  1     >6i'     -85 

.02  to 
1.00  to 
1.09  to 

5 
20 

"ii 

":^::::::i. .:::.! 
1.00  1.00  1.00 1 

9J 

1.00     l.OJ 

1.13  ' 

1.17     1.17 
1.16J   1.252 
1.:.51    1.3  »2 
1.53     1.53 
1.624    1.60 
1.67     1.67 
1.75-1    1.751 
l.g72    1.861 

1.95  ! 

2.00     2.00 
2.15  1  2.14 
2. 194,  2.198 
2.252    8.25 
2.40  .  2.40 

1.17  to 
1.25  to 
1.34   to 
1.60  to 
1.59  to 
1.07  to 
1.75  to 

2 
87 

7 
310 
240 

2 
305 
25 

3 
10 

""i" 

1 

'        7 

9  1     147 

31 

1  1     184 

'       44 

1       35 

1     154 

2  ,  1.17 

46  1  1.2(33 

7  1  1:351 

317  1  1.50 

210     1.623 

2  ,1.67 

105  .  1.7:)5 

!?5  1  1.872 

1   P5 

1.17  '  1.17    1 

1.252|  1.85  1  1.95 

1.392' ' 1 

1.50  1  1.53  ,  1.53 

1.00  '  1.65  1 

1.67  1 ! 

I.7.51I 1 ■ 

1.&*  to 



.......       2t 

1.834 

1.92  to 

1. : 

2.00  to 
2,09  to 

'85 
2 
4 

85 
4 

'jy 

2 

si 

1 

2 

17 
18 
17 
1 
2 
.      1 

1  ,       95 
1         1 

SO 
2 
4 

95 
4 

69 
2 
1 

34 
1 

51 
2 

17 

IS 

17 
] 
2 
1 

1,256 

2.00 
2.15 
2.194 
2.252 
2.40 
2.50 

2.im 

3.00 
••j.-cr/ 
8.:no 

3.50 
3.75 

4.00 

"i'.io 

I.SIS 

2.00  1 2.00 

2.14  1 1 1 

2  17  to 

fj 

2.192 
2.25 
2.40 

2  25  to 

1       4-) 

1 1 

2.34   to 

1 

2.50  to 

1       9G 

2.50  1 1  2.50  '  2.50 

2  59  to 



2.«i5 
2.07 
2.750 
2.90 
3.00 
3.20 
3.25 

,  2.65 
2.67 

2.07  to 
2  75  to 



.!....!      i 
n 

1 

2.67 

2.76      2.rfi 

2  84  to 

1 


2.90 
.S.OO 

3.00  to 
.•].17   to 
3  25   to 

3.08.. 
3.24.. 

s.r«.. 

3. .v.. 

3.8.-J.. 
3.01.. 
4. OS.. 
4.24.. 
4.33.. 

44 
2 

'I 

\ 

""5 

'"6 

l,0()3 

::::::i:::::: -^^ 

8.00 

1 ( 

8.20    s.ao 

3.31      S.25 

3  50  to 



4 

3.50 ; 3.50      ^.50 

3.75  to 
3  84   to 

:          I 

3.75  1 ' ,  3.7-   '    ?.7.> 

3.85  1 1 L...     '    I.Sj 

4.00  to 

6 

4.00    ' !  4.0f    •   1.0.1 

4.17  to 
4  25   to 

' 1 

4.17 

1.... 

'.17 
I  82 

r""^\"■';^ 

4.3 
1.7 

Totn 

1,219 

" 

37  jl,l:7 

1.84  =  1     .921    1.08?, 

Fcmarl's. — This  iiulustiy  shows  a  vciy  suh-^itantial  gain  for 
1905.  A  iiuich  hirjior  i)r()portion  of  the  capital  invested  was 
(inployed  in  the  permanent  establislirnent  of  the  industry,  as  is 
.seen  liy  the  increase  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  a:nount  invested  in 
land,  of  13  per  eent.  in  bnildini/s,  and  of  15  per  eent.  in  machin- 
ery. Thii-ty-three  per  eent.  more  n^aterial  was  used  and  18  per 
cent,  more  paid  in  wajres  and  F.:dnries,  while  the  value  of  the  out- 
put was  21  p(^r  eent.  prpeater  tlian  in  1904.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crea«>e  of  8  per  eent.  in  the  avera^rc*  produ:^t  per  employee,  and  of 
4  per  cent,  in  the  average  yearly  earninp^  of  each.  Female  help  is 
employed  chiefly  in  the  minor  oeeupjitions  in  this  industry.  In 
1905  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  in  the  number  em- 
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ployed.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  apparent  increase  of  12 
per  cent,  in  the  average  daily  waj^es  paid  women  in  that  year; 
since  the  decrease  in  the  number  empl(n^Hl  occurred  chiefly 
among  those  receiving  le^s  than  $1  00  per  day.  The  hours  for 
female  help  were  soinewhat  shorter  in  1905.  The  hours  for  male 
help  increased  slightly  for  the  same  year. 

11.     BRICK  AND  TILE— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE   I-MANAOEMENT  AND   OPERATION. 


ilassiflcation. 

Number  in 

TncreHse,  +,  or 

deci-enrtH,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

i9:r>. 

Amou  t  Per     c(i 

Number  of  private  firms 

8 
5 

2 
5 

Number  of  mule  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

5 
8 

2« 
5 

31 

m 

49 
615 
361 
211 

5 

8 

32 

37 

71 
542 
331     1 

m  1 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

—    2             7.69 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

4-     S           53.— 

Total  numlH»r  of  stockholders 

+     1             3.23 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

CJreatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averaire  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days   in  operation 

+  1  1  2.78 
+  22     '      44.90 

—  83     1      13.28 

—  30  ,  S-.-Jl 
+    3     1        1.4;? 

1 

TABLE  II- INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Land     

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


Capital  invested  ic 


1904. 


$70,158  G6  I 
94, .%8  00 

293,131  6y  ' 

135,240  46  I 


i9a->. 


$73, lis  66 
115,108  00 
317,294  10 
107,007  95 


lucieafe.  -f, 
or  decrease,  -  ,  in  1905. 


Amount.      [Percent 


4-  $2,9ri0  Ol  I 
-f  20,510  00 
+  24,162  45 
--  27,ri42  51 


$r,93.12S  77 


4.22 
21.08 

8.24 
20.37 


$:U3,218  71  I       4  $:0,089  94  I        3.39 


60— L. 
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TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  uwd. 
Wtfses  and  salarlei  paid  i  i 


lf04. 


1£05. 


Raw  mnterlnl  used    

Other  material  used   

Waires     

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses   . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


$22,.125  G5 
«),JW3  36 

156,409  88 
.34.820  95 
53,6)4  70 

357, ^W  OJ 


$10..3O7  13 
84,084  19 

143,457  79 
34,450  09 
47,201  12 

3?S,500  23 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrea  e,  — ,  iu  1905. 


Amount.      I  Per  cent 


I 

—  ^.018  52 

—  5,S69  17  I 

—  13,042  09  • 

—  370  95 

—  C,4W  67 

—  2S.754  40  I 


13.52 
6.53 
8.3:i 

i.or 
u.o; 

8.01 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A 


Classification . 


1904. 


ica". 


Value  of  floods  made  and  work  done  (yross  product)        $357,254  63 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in' 
production  i         11?,279  01 

Industry  product  (press    production    less    value    of 
stock  and  material)    I         244,975  62 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's    direct    sliare    of    pro- 
duct)     I         191,320  83 

Profit  and  minor    expense    fund    (industry    product, 

le.ss    wagres)    53,654  79 

Per  cent. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages  78.10 

Percentaj?e  of  Industry    product    devoted    to    profit, 
and  minor  expenses  '  21.90 


$338.503  23 

103.391  33 

225,103  91 

177,907  79 

47.201  12 

Per  cent. 

79.03 

20.97 


TABLE  IV  -AVERAGE  CAPITAL.  ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


I      Average  nnpital, 
product  and  .\  early 
earnings  in 


10O4. 


1905. 


Increase.  -|-,  or  He- 
crease,  — .  in  lfO.1. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


Average  capital  per  employee  $1,643  02 

Average  product  per  employee  I         9Sf)  63 

Average  yearly  earnings   i         433  52 


11,852  62  I  +  $209  60 

992  45  +        2  82 

433  41  —        0  11 

I 


12.76 
0.29 
0.03 
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TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MODthB. 


January    . . 
February    , 

March     

April  

May , 

June 

July    

Auffust    ... 
September 
October    .., 
November 
December 
Averasre    . . 


Total  DO.  of  pertOQS 
employed  in 


1901. 


154 

291 
481 

55tS 
010 
6W 
670 
495 
304 
131 
961 


1905. 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 
1901.      I       1905. 


120 

7.84 

22.14 

71 

10.88 

13.10 

142 

24.04 

20.90 

28S 

46.50 

6?.14 

606 

75.96 

0S.86 

541 

88.32 

90.83 

542 

98.56 

100.00 

5%) 

lOO.OO 

09.45 

496 

91.20 

91.33 

372 

79.20 

68.63 

214 

48.64 

39.48 

W9 

20.96 

25.61 

331 

67.70 

61.07 

Uneraplo^  ment  in 


1901 

1905. 

92.16 

rr.86 

80.19 

86.03 

75.36 

73.80 

61.44 

41.8) 

n.oi 

6.64 

11.68 

0.18 

1.44 

0.55 

8.80 

8.67 

20.80 

31.37 

51.36 

60.5J 

79.04 

74.35 

42.24 

38.93 

TABLE  Vr-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persoDfi. 


ATors^ 

hoars 

per  day. 


Averaffo 

wages 

per  day. 


1904    1905      1904.  1905.     1904    1905.     1904.  1905.     Amt 


Avoraffe 

wasres 
per  hour. 


Increase,+,  or 

decrease^  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Per  ct. 


Boys    

62 
17 

1 
4 
3 

11 
7 
7 
0 
4 
2 
1 

1? 

1 

14S 

20 
1 
7 

1 

86  'lC 
19  ,11.70 

1  10 
3  ,10 
5  '10 

l*!  ,  9.09 

2  10 
8  ,11 

1  lio 

5    12 

l]0 

,10.05 

10 

10 

10 

10 

lio 

11.57 

11.6 
|1Q 

$.794 
2.16 
2.15 
2.012 
1.65 
1.75 
.75 
2.00 
1.683 
2.00 
2.025 

$.751 

2.16 

2.15 

1.966 

1.65 

1.79 

1.00 

2.265 

1.75 

2.00 

2.10 

1.66 

1.776 

1.60 

1.056 

1.6?4 

2.15 

1.986 

3.625 

1.10 

1.775 
1.90 

*i!025 
1.75 
2.107 
1.667 
2.111 
1.95 

i'.637 

.85 

1.65 

'i!686 

$.079 
.183 
.215 
.201 
.165 
.192 
.075 
.187 
.l-^S 
.168 
.202 
.166 
.157 
.166 
.163 
.158 
.215 
.227 

.16 

.17-> 

.10 

.15 

.213 

.165 

.20 

.202 

.16'> 

.158 

.116 
.167 

$.075— $.043 
.214| 

5.42 

Bnrnera 

Blacksmiths    

.215 

Cnrnenters 

.190,- 
.165'... 

.046 

2.29 

Catchers 

Dumoers 

.179,+ 
.10  1  + 
.196  + 
.1751  + 
.172'... 

.04 
.25 
.205 
.217 

2.28 

Kdgors     

33.33 

KnKineera    

9.95 

Feeders    

14.15 

Firemen   

Foremen    

2 

1 
23 

x4 

21 

1 
3 

10 

10 

11.67 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

.21  i  + 
.166',.. 

.075 

3.57 

Grinders 

!l|        .  1.60 
10.87     1.84 
10        '  1.66 
ilO        1  1.63? 
10        1  1.587 
,10        1  2.15 
jlO          2.27 

.10        , 

.10        1 

,  1.566 

10           1.60 

.10         

1.0        ,  1.90 
,.:....'  1.75 
10           1.00 
10           1.50 
TQ        1  2.137 
|10        1  1.657 

Helpers    

.163- 
.1661... 

.034 

.217 

.Tigfrermen   

Laborers    

.186  + 
.1621  + 
.215  . . . 

.094 

.037 

i.47 

Loaders    

2.33 

Lnvers   

Machinists   

.1931  — 
.362  ... 

.334 

ii.ii 

Masons   

4  ' 

1  1 

10 

2  10 

6    

3  10 
10 

4  10 
2   10 

22   10 
42   10 

9  10 

8  1  9.23 

10 

22   10 

Moldworkers  

.11  1 ' 

Pliers   

2 

1 

"*.i75i  +  ' 
.175!... 

".{5 

Pressmen  

9.31 

Prijrfirers 

Rack  men 

4 

o 

4 

4 

20 
44 
12 
13 

8 
31 

1 
89 

.19  1 

Reonlrers 

Sand  burners 

.1021  + 
.175!  + 

.21    ;- 

.166  + 
.211  + 

.195|  + 

.025 

.25 

.037 

.01 

.103 

.085 

2.50 

Rn  nders    

16  67 

Setters  

1.74 

Shovelers    

.0')3 

Sorters 

IIP 
10 

ioiis' 

.|8 
10 

....... 

10.10 

2.008 
1.866 
1.66 
1.58 

1.40 
1.678 

5.13 

Strikers    

4.55 

Strlnners 

Teamsters   

..16    + 
.lOfl'... 

.057 

3.63 

Timekeepers,    female. 
Truckers    

1 
44 

"is 

10 
12 
10 

.165| 

Watchmen    

Wheelers 

••:ire'+* 

.008 

48 

Totals    

613 

615 

10.08 

11.607 

$1,681 

$.159 

$.166'+  $.075 

4.66 

930 
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TABLE  VII 

-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY 

WAGES. 

Classified 
daily  wnge?, 
(inclusive). 

i 

Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 

•    Average  wages  per  day. 

ale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

1905. 

1904 

1905. 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904 

1905 

1904.  190). 

|.60  to  10.58.. 

3 

8 
40 

4 
19 

1 

t 

lis 

217 

28 

I 

8 
3 

"m 

196 
9 

12 
10 
2 

5 

I 
4 

1 
1 

'   i' 

'           i           1 

' 8 

1 8 

3 
4 
28 
4 
8 
3 
3 

60 

10.50 

.643 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.27 

1.88 

1   S97 

10.60 
.66 
.76 

10.50 

.643 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.27 

1.38 

10.50 
.69 

.50  to      .60.. 

1 

.75  to      .83. . 

40 
4 

19 
1 
4 

1 

.75 

.84  to      .91.. 
1.00  to    1.08.. 

'         1 

.887 
1.00 
1.116 
1.25 

j$0.85 

.887 
1.00 

1.09  to    1.16.. 

1 

1.116 

1.25  to    1.33.. 

::::::i:::::; 

1  25 

1.34  to    1.41.. 

:.::::  :::;::i    5 
i  lis 

,    217 

1 1    «s 

1.60  to    1.58.. 

1.529 
1.646 
1   7d 

1 

1.527 
1.65 

1  629 

1.50  to    1.60.. 

186     1-65 

1.616 

l.ffT  to    1.74.. 

9 

113 

21 

2 

39 

12 

10 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

"  i 



'^y^'\'.'.v.'' 

1  74 

1.73  to    1.83.. 

101 
25 

1.7521  1.751 
1.898i  1.90 
>  1.935 

1 

1.752 

1.898 

i'.m 

».15 

2.26-J 

2.40 

2.50 

2.655 

3.00 

3.25 

1.751 

1.84  to    1.91.. 

1 

1.90 

l.J«  to    1.09.. 

I 

1  9:^ 

2.00  to    2.08. . 

'I 

2 
2 

I 

1 

89 

'I 

2 

■1 

2.0021  2.00 
2.16  1  2.15 
2.263    2.265 
2.40  1  2.40 
2.50     2.50 
2.655    2.65 
3.00     3.00 
3.25     3.25 
SJiH 

1 

2.00 

2.09  to    2.16.. 

2.15 

2.25  to    2.33.. 

::;:::':!::::i 

2.265 

2.34  to    2.41.. 

2.40 

2.50  to    2.58.. 

2.50 

2.59  to    2.66.. 

1 

2.ff> 

8.00  to    S.OS. . 

...  1  ... 

3.00 

3.25  to    3.33. . 

......|...... 

8.25 

3.50  to    8.58.. 

i 

3.50 

4.00  to    4.08.. 

1 

1 

^r. 

1 

4.00 

5  00  to    5.09.. 

1 

1 

am 

5.00 

613 

1 

1 

Total.... 

514 

^; 

613 

515 

n.«»7,n.682 

1.85 

n.ao7Jn.^ 

Bcmarks. — Although  there  was  3  per  cent,  more  capital  in- 
vested in  this  industry  in  1905  than  in  1904,  8  per  cent,  fewer 
persons  were  employed,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  decrease 
of  8  per  cent,  in  the  materials  nsed,  the  total  wages  paid,  and 
the  output.  Whether  the  employment  of  fewer  workmen  in 
1905  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  necessary  help 
at  the  proper  time,  or  to  the  over-supplying  of  the  market  in 
1904,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  returns  made  by 
the  establishments.  The  former  explanation  appears  the  more 
probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  industry  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  only  a  few  employees  being 
retained  through  the  winter.  Thus  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment reached  92  per  cent,  in  January  of  1904.  Many  work- 
men might  therefore  fail  to  return  to  this  industry  in  the  spring 
if  offered  higher  wages  elsewhere.  Although  5  per  cent,  higher 
daily  wages  were  paid  in  this  industry  in  1905  than  in  1904, 
they  were  still  about  7  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  men  in  all  industries  the  same  year.  With  one  ex- 
ception, no  female  help  was  employed  in  either  year. 
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12.     BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES— 7   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  num?>er  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


Number  Id 


Increase,-!-,  or, 

decrease,  — .  in 

lt05. 


1904. 


1905.     Amount.  Ptrcent 


5 
2 
4 

2 
6 

]1 
08 
73 
7i 

'282 


5 

3 

8 

3 

11 

16 

61 

06 

61 

279 


+  4 

-f  1 

-f  5 

+  5 

—  7 

—  7 

—  8 

—  8 


100.— 
50.— 
83. a3 
45.45 
10.29 
9.59 
11.11 
1.06 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Land  

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 


Total 


Capital  inveated  in 
1904. 


$3,600  OO 
16,861  00 
16,8>5  20 
62,201  53 


1104,417  73 


leai. 


$9,400  00 
22,615  00 
18,046  50 
54,908  50 


1104,995  00 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  iu  1003. 


Amount.      I  Per  cent. 

I 


+    $900  00 
+  5,784  00 
+  1,191  30 
-7,293  03 

10.59 

34.30 

7.23 

11.73 

+    1^27 

0.56 

TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OF  MATRUIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Raw  material  used  

Other  material  u.sed  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


Value  of  material  ujwd, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


Increase,  +. 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


1904. 


190.>. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


$51,0.W  78 

$52,737  99 

—  $1,292  79 

3.39 

4,0ft9  10 

3,774  00 

—    1,195  10 

^.05 

30,511  23 

26,735  19 

-    3.776  04 

12.38 

9.W)7  00 

8,176  fiS 

—    1,7:J0  12 

17.40 

2:", 408  33 

22,347  43. 

—    3.150  90 

1?.36 

li4,91G  44 

113,771  49 

—  11,144  95 

8.92 

932 
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TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLB  III  A. 


Claraiflcatioo. 


Coods  made  nnd  work  done  (ffross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (grross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)  

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wagres)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1904. 


1903. 


1124,916  44  , 

$113,771  49 

58.900  88  ' 

66,51199 

63.916  56  ' 

57.259  50 

40,418  23 

31.913  07 

25,498  33 
Per  cent. 

61. S2  1 

1 

22.124  23 

Per  cent. 

60.97 

33.68 

1 

39.C3 

TABLE  IV-AVEHAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classi  float  ion. 


Average  capital  per  employee. 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings  


Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

oamiogs  in 


1904. 


$1,450  25 
1.734  05 

mtr 


1900. 


iDcreise,  -f ,  or  dA- 
creaao,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amnnnt.     Per  cent. 


$1.6M)55 

1,777  09 

417  74 

-f  $190  30 
+      42  14 
-        603 

13.12 
2.43 
1.48 


TABLE  V-  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percent 
Employment  in 

tages  of 
Unemplo 

Months. 

yment  in 

January    

February    

March    

1901. 

73 
73 
73 
72 
70 
69 
70 
69 
63 
70 
72 
71 
72 

1905 

61 

'               64 
1               63 

'               62 
!               65 
61 
63 
63 
63 
66 
64 

1904. 

100.00 

1        100.— 

1        100.— 

,          98.63 

'          95.89 

1          94.53 

95.89 

94.53 

93.15 

95.89 

9fl.63 

97.26 

1          98.68 

i9a>. 

92.43 
93.94 
96.97 
95.46 
93.94 
93.94 
98.49 
96.97 
91.46 
95.46 
95.46 
100.- 
96.97 

1901. 

1905. 
7.57 

6.06 

3.08 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    

Roptember    

October    

1.37 
4.11 
6.47 
4.11 
6.47 
6.85 
4.11 
1.37 
2.74 
1.37 

4.54 
6.06 
0.06 
1.51 
3.03 
4.54 
4.'>4 

November  

December    

4.54 

Average    

3.03 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


OjcapattoDs. 


Total  DO. 
(if 


19Di.  1903. 


Binders  i       2 

Broom   mnkers   11 

Broom  winders  ' 

Brush  mnkers  27 

Engineers    i       2 

Foremen  | 

Graders    2 

Graders,  female  '       2 

Helpers     |       7 

Helpers,   fcmole 

Hurl  cutters  2 

Sewers     i       6 

SIzers   I       1 

Sorters    |        i 

Sorters,  female   1 

Tiers     I       7 

Total    I     74 


Ayern^ 

hoard 

per  djy. 


1004.'  1003. 


8 

13   10 

2  I..., 
Id    10 


10.5 


1  n 
...iw 
u  I  to 

2 

1 

6 

1 
4 


0.83 
10 
10.06 

111 
jlO 
110 


65     0.82 


10 
10 
10 

0.58 
S 
10 


0.5 


AT'TASd 

waireii 
per  day. 


1901  ,  190ri. 


^1.50 
l.fllSln.838 

,  2.00 

1.0%!  1.156 
1.9211  1.75 
'  2.0J 
1.25 


1.45 

1.00 

.670 


.67- 
1.156 
.35 
.775 
.75 
1.872 


.75 
.«.-) 
1.202 
.50 
.813 


Average 

w.'tRes 

per  hour. 


19D1.   1905. 


Increa«e,+,  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  dny  lu 

190i. 


Amt     Perct. 


1.187    1.29c      .121 


I.1S7 
.161 


.103 

.181 


.145 

.10 

.067 


.186  +  |.218i    13.47 

.20  I I 

.114+     .12' 
.IjQI-     .175 

.«)    

.123—    .£0 


.057 
.124 
.058| 

.ottI 

.075i 
.193 


.00  1+     .221 

.0731 

.03  I—  .07^ 
.l.'«'+  .134 
.f6?,4-  .15 
.OSlj-H     .0© 


.175,—     .192 


.1311+     .108 


11.09 
0.00 


16. 


11.11 
11.57 
42.86 

4.00 


10.20 
9.00 


TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


Cla88ified 
(inclusive). 


Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 


Male. 


Fdmale. 


Total. 


Average  wafire?  per  day. 


Male. 


1934 'I9a>     1904    1905.      ir04  !  190).!   1904.' 19C5 


Ft  male, 


Totii 


19:^4    1905  I   1904.   1905. 


#.''<  to  $.il.. 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
10 

2 

1 
5 
2 

a 

1 

10 
3 

'■5' 

1 

1 
1 

$.33 

**.50* 
.60 

"!78t- 
.S7f 
1.00 
1.117 
1.20 
1.30 

I. an 

1.506 
1.63 
1.614 
1.85 
1.93 
2.00 
2.10 

$.35 

$.446 
.50 

.42  to     .49... 

s  1...;' 

$.446 
.50 
.605 
.67 
.798 

i;66' 

1.10 
1.17 
1.28 
1.40 
1.50 
1.63 
1.774 
1.897 

.30  to     .58  .. 

I 

2  1 

.60 

..?4»  to     .63  .. 

2 '    •      ; 

.60        .fl6) 

.97  to     .74    . 

2i::: :. :: ::: 

67 

.75  to     .83... 
.84  to     .91... 

.... 

19 
2 
2 
3 
1 
5 
1 
0 

10 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 

8|        1           2 

20 

10 

3 

1 

$.75 

iioo' 

$.75 

.788 
.875 
1.00 
1.117 
1.20 
1.30 
1.35 
1.50' 
l.« 
l.n4 
1.85 
1.93 
2.00 
2.10 

.783 

1.00  to  1.08... 
l.OO  to  1.16  . 

8          2 
2    

1.00 
1.10 

1.17  to  1.24 

1  , 

1.17 

1.25  to  1.33  . 

5I :  .. 

1.28 

1.34  to  1.41... 

2 1 

1.40 

1.50  to  1.68... 

6'.;.... 

1.50 

1.50  to  1  03 

1  1  .    1  --- 

1.6{ 

J. 75  to  1.88... 

10 

1.774 

1.84  to  1.91... 

3 1 

. 

1.837 

1.9?  to  1.99... 

2.00  to  2.08... 

5 1 

2.01^ 
2.10 
2.17 
2.48 

2.012 

<;  09  to  2.16 

1 '  :. 

2.10 

2.17  to  2.24... 

1 

2.17 

2  43  to  2  40 

1  

2. 48 

Total    andnv. 

71 

63          3 

1 

2-!      74 

65 

n.iof 

n-31? 

$.917 

$.76 

^1.18" 

)1.205 
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Remarks, — Although  tliere  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  investment  in  land  and  buildings, 
this  industry  shows  a  less  for  1905  in  the  material  used,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  the  total  w^ages  paid,  and  the  output. 
The  decrease  was  probably  due  to  an  over-sptocked  market.  Em- 
ployment was  exceptionally  uniform  each  year,  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  unemployment  for  any  month  being  less  than  8  per 
cent.  Of  the  industrj^  product,  61  per  cent,  was  paid  in  wages 
each  year.-  There  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  average 
daily  wages  of  all  employees.  The  average  wage^  paid  in  this' 
industry  were  very  low,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  number  of 
minors  employed.  Only  3  women  were  employed  in  1904,  and 
only  2  in  1905. 

13.     CHAIRS— 10    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassificatioD. 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners   

Number  of  corporations    

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders    

Total   number  of  stockholders    

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  nuratter  of  persons  employed    

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  days  in  operation  


Namber  in 


1904. 


2 
2 

1 

3 

8 

181 

30 

211 

214 

■?,214 

2,3;?3 

2,274 

287 


19a). 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease* .  —  ,in 

1905: 


Amount.  Percent 


2 

3 

+    1 

60.00 

2 

+    1 

100.03 

6 

+    2 

63.67 

8 

108 

—  IS 

7.18 

;n 

+    1 

3.33 

199 

-12 

5.G0 

2(M 

-10 

4.07 

2.2.M 

-J-  40 

1.81 

2.419 

+  83 

S.63 

2,337 

+  83 

2.77 

293 

+  a 

2.09 

TABLE  IT-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

(Capital  invested  la 

Iijcrease,   4-, 
or  decreasei  — ,  in  1D06. 

1901. 

I9a5. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Land     

.'?.'?ni,fr>2  00        $.?n5,o-i2  oo 

.^'^,721  .'Jl   !          .'i'jft.fiOS  91 
(V>7,49]  SJ^   1            Rn2  444  4.'» 

4-    S^.TOOOO 
+    25,942  40 
+    24,953  07 
+  307,579  06 

l.*>3 

Buildings  and   fixtures   

Mnchlnerv,    etc.,    

4.88 
3  74 

Cash  and  other  capital   

Total    

1,010.421  25 

$?.r>ia,.5S6  14 

i,:n.s,ooo  31 

-     30.44 

$2,875,760  07 

4^362,174  f3 

14.41 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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T.UJLE  III  A~VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED  AND  OF 

TRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Other  material  used   

Wages     

Salaries    

Protit  and  minor  expenses   .. 
Ouuds  made  and   work  done. 


Value  of  material  used, 
wa^es  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  - 

Amount. 

■f. 

,  ill  1905. 

law. 

19(X"). 

$1,223,562  20 
10.1,674  45 

1,010,054  9> 
118,076  50 
467,121  36 

3,014. 4«)  61 

Percent. 

1 

$1,215, (MS  64 
1          164,5>;J3  79 

1 

+  $7,913  65  1 
4-    1,440  68  1 
+  52,:«2  36  ! 
+    6,056  32  , 
-f    7,4116  57 
+  75,239  56  1 

0.88 

9)7.7;'2  5i> 

1-12, OlH)  24 

45i»,0.>l  W 

2,939,250  03 

5.40 
4.26 

1.63 
2.50 

TABLE  III   B -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III   A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


190). 


Value  of  ffoods  and  work  done  (gross  product) $?,a39,250  05 

Value  of  .st(M-k  used  and  otlier  material  consumed  Ini 
production     I      1,379,832  43 

Industry  product  (pross  product  less  value  of  stock 
and    material)    I      1,''j60,367  63 

Waffes   and    salaries    (Labor's    direct    share    of   pro- 
duct)     ;      1,099,742  83 

Profit    and    minor   expense   fund    (Industry    product 

less    wages)    I         459,624  79 

Per  cent. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  woflres 70.52 

Percentasre  of    industry    product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses  l  29.48 


$.3,014,489  61 

1,389,233  74 

l,6r>,252  87 

1,158,131  51 

467.121  86 

Per  cent. 

71.26 

28.74 
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TABLE  IV— AVKRAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Cla^sificatioD. 


Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earniugs  in 


IQM. 


1903. 


Average  capital   per  employee   1    $1,107  30 

Average  product  per  employee  1 ,292  55 

Average  yearly  earnings   |        42112 


91,290  54 

1,280  90 

432  20 


Increase ,  +«  or  de- 
crease, — ,  lu  1905. 


Amount. 

Per  cent 

+  $125  18 
-       265 
+      1108 

11.32 
0.20 
2.03 

TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1905. 


January   . . . 
February    . 

March     

April    

May    

.Tunc     

July    

August    

September 
October    ... 
November 
December 
Average 


Percentages  of 


2,273 
2,2«7 
2,317 
2,333 
2,315 
2,227 
2.214 
2,248 
2.2-4 
2,267 

»-,264 
2,274 

2,266 
2,280 
2,316 
2.361 
2.. 38  J 
2,272 
5.2W 
2  326 
2.:?JO 

•?,419 
2,414 

•,>..vy» 

'J,  337 

07.43 

D7.93 
99.31 

100.00 

99.23 

07.46 

9t.9() 

96.36 

{W.fvl 
97.73 

98.80 
97.04 
97.47 

Employment  in 


1901. 


1933. 


Unemploymobt  in 


1904. 


19&5. 


£3.68 

2.57 

G.S2 

W.25 

2.27 

5.76 

^»5.74 

.09 

4.26 

J7.T3 

•    2.2r 

d9.55 

.77 

1.45 

93.92 

4.54 

6.0S 

93.18 

5.10 

6  8> 

93.16 

3.61 

3.S4 

99.30 

3.30 

1.61 

100.00 

2.27      . 

1.20    1 

99.79 

.21 

97.77 

2.0fi     1 

2.2^1 

93.61 

2.53     1 

3.C9 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1005. 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND   WAGES   OP   EMPLOYEES. 


OecQpatioQs. 


Bench    hands    

Benders    

Blacksmiths    

Borers    

Cnblnet  makers  

Caners  

(Carpenters   

Carvers   

Chair  makers  

I'heese  box  binders  . 
Cheese  box  nailers.. 

Decorators   

Decorators,  female  . 

Dippers    

Dowelers    

Dryers    

JKSnglneers    

Filers   

Fillers     

Firemen   

Foremen    

Helpers    

Helpers, 
Laborers 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


1904.    1905 


female 


•I 

Laborers,  female   I 

Lathe  hands  i 

Lumber  pliers  ' 

Machine  tenders  I 

Machinists    , 

Markers   ' , 

Ml::cr8    i 

Packers     

Pniuters     ' 

Pearl  placers  i, 

Pearl  placers,   female  i 

Piece   workers    I 

Planers  ' 

l*oIi.«ihers   | 

Rubbers    

Sanders    ! 

Sawyers    , 

Scalers    

Scrapers    ' 

Scoopers 

Scat  makers  

Shapers    

Shippers    , 

Shippers,   female   ...  I 

Teamsters  i 

Timekeepers   I 

Turners    

U  pholsterers    

Varnlshers   

Varnlshers,    female. . . 

Wagon  makers  

Warehousemen    

Watchmen    

Wood  workers   

Wrappers    

Wrappers,  female  ... 
Yar4men    


235 
32 
4 

45 

4 

70 


3 
4 

2 
2 
16 
23 
4 
4 
4 

20 

12 

70 

267 

S7 

598 

8 

22 

15 

270 

2 


Total  and  average.. 


1 

13 

11 

87 

48 

125 

117 

2 

a 

6 

2 

10 
43 
44 
15 

1 
130 

8 
02 
41 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.    1905, 


5,871 


270  ,10 
34  'lO 
5  |10 
47  ,10 
3  |lO 
70  ,10 
0  |lO 
8  110 
47  |10 
ti  ,10 

'lO 

2  llO 
2  ,10 
11  !lC 
10 
10 


4  10.13 

6  llO 

25  ilO 

12  110.67 

80  jlO 

249  ilO 

74  ,10 

616  10 

8  10 

20  110 

15  1 10 

281  ,10 

G 

4 

2 

3 

113 

1 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

!io 

1 10 


14  1 10 


17 

91 
30 
123 
127 
2 

13 
6 
2 

10 

44 

45 

15 

1 

101 

14 

92 

43 

1 

9 

8 

35 

12 

77 

9 


J  991    10 


11.25 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Averaire 

waffetf 

per  day. 


1904.    1005 


10 

•10 

. . . . 

.10 

10 

jio 

10 

10 

10 

|10 

. .. . 

.10 

10 
10 

lio"** 

il.229 

I  1.291' 

1.625' 

I  1,204; 

,  1.25  I 
'  1.575, 
I  2.40  I 
,  1.C75 
!  1.40  I 
i     .30 

1.56  ' 
I  .90  I 
I  1-25  1 
I  1-15 

1.20  1 

2.408, 
I  1.75  I 
1  1.06  I 
'  1.388 

2.339 
I  .960 
.702 
I  1.234 
.793 
I  1.25  I 
,  1.C83 
'  1.305 
I  1.50  I 

i'.iiV 

1.00 
•  1.417 

I 

,  1.00 
'  1.904 
I  1.432 
1  1.2711 
1  1.(K;8 

1.154 
I  1.5S1 
,  2.26 

1.35 
I  1.00 

1.75  j 

1.4? ; 

1.1661 
.48  I 
1.607 
1.50  I 
1.510, 
1.404' 
1.3i9 
.SOG 


Average 

waffoji 

per  hour. 


1904.    1905. 


il.261 
1.35 
1.70 
1.22 
1.65 
1.25 
1.556 
2.074! 
1.624 
1.15  I 

.90  I 
1.271 
1.10 


2.4351 

1.79 

1.08 

.138' 
2,366 
1.01 

.761 
1.241 

.869 
1.25 
1.683 
1.33« 
1.45b 

.70 
1.35 
1.25 
1.467 
1.00 


10 


1.466 

1.30  I 

.614 1 

.572 

1.35  ' 


1.911 

1.285 

l.«» 

1.023 

1.20 

1.024 

2.25 

1.46 

1.00 

1.75 

1.416 

1.139 

.483 
1.607, 
1.60 
1. 5591 
1.234, 
1.41  > 

.8101 
2.00  , 
1.26  I 
1.443 
1.30 

.669 

.615 
1.87 


t.123 
.120 
.185 
.12 
.165 
.li5 
.158 
.24 
.16S 
.14 
.03 
.155 
.00 
.125 
.115 
.12 
.24 
.175 
.105 
.13 
.234 
.097 
.072 
.lis 
.079 
.125 
.366 
.137 
.15 


.10 

.19  , 

.143 

.127 

.11 

.115 

.1-8' 

.225, 

.135 

.10  1 

.175 

.142! 

.117 

.018 

.161 

.15 

.152 

.14 

.133 

.CS2 


1.255   1.281 


Increaie,  +,  or 
decrease,  — . 
per  day  in  1005. 


Amt.     Per  ct. 


.13 
.13 
.061 
.057 
1.35 


I 

$.126  +  $.032 

.1351+     .0591 

.17  1+     .075 

.122  +     .0161 

.165' I 

.125, 


.155. 


.127 -h 
.11  I- 


.021' 
.050, 


.244  j  + 
.179  + 
.108'  + 
.138  — 
.2371  + 
.101  + 
.076  — 
.1241  + 
.087  + 


.191  + 
.129  — 
.128—. 
.102  — 

.li  1+ 
.162  + 


ril 


.007 
.1471 
009 
.075 
.016 
.018 


.143;  + 
.10  I... 
.1751... 

.142;- 

.114- 
.048'  + 
.167,+ 
.15  L. 
.166  + 
.123  — 
.111  + 
.032  + 
.20  '     . 

1.25  I... 
.131  — 
.13  ... 
.007  + 
.062,+ 

1.37  !  + 


.004 
.027 
.003 
.060 


.045 
.17r 
.033 
.010 


.0>3 


.055 
.018 
.020 


2.63 
4.57 
4.62 
1.33 


.156—  .019'  1.21 

.2J7—  .3231  13.53 

.162—  .051  3.04 

.115—  .250:  17.86 


1.63 
4.35 


.0271 
.040 
.030, 
.008' 

.029; 

.O44I 
.0011 
.037 
.076' 


1.12 

2.29 

2.89 

.58 

1.24 

4.56 

.18 

.57 

9.53 


.1251... 

L 

.16&' -- 

.I37I  + 
.116- 

.07  L. 

.008' 
.0121 

.22 
2.8J 

.1351 1--- 

.125  — 

.147!  + 
.10    ... 

.2o0| 
.030' 

25.00 
S.5i 

'.  .::::v::::::: 

.37 
10.27 

.71 
6.83 
3.99 
2.72 


.110       8.15 


.23 
2.32 

.03 
8.73 


2.83 
IMl 
6.25 
1.24 


1.57 


8.m 

7.5? 
1.43 


.126 


.128|+     .026 


2.07 
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TABLE  VII-OLrASSIFtlCATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 

daily  wa«res, 

(Laclusive). 


Total  namber  of  persons  employed. 


Male. 


1901.    l&ai 


f.2i  to 

.42  to 

.50  to 

.59  to 

.87  to 

.75  to 

.84  to 

.92  to 

.1.00  to 

1.09  to 

1.17  to 

1.26  to 

l.M  to 

1.42  to 

1.60  to 

i.se  to 

l.9r  to 
1.76  to 
1.84  to 
2.00  to 
2.09  to 
2.25  to 
d.SO  to 
2.75  to 
3.00  to 
4.00  to 


$.41.. 
.49.. 
.58.. 
.66.. 
.74.. 

.aj.. 

.91.. 

1.08.. 
1.1«.. 
I.W.. 
l.SS..\ 
1.41.. 
1.49.. 
1.5S.. 
1.66.. 
1.74.. 
1.83.. 
1.91.. 
2.08.. 
2.10.. 
2.S3.. 
2.58.. 
2.83.. 
3.08.. 
4.08.. 


Total  and  av- 
erage     


14 
21 

28 
42  ! 

14  I 

^  I 


iQ'i 


Female. 


1904.    1905. 


Total. 


1901.    1905. 


ATerage  wages  per  day . 


Male. 


1904.    1905. 


584  I    251 
6i4    1,107 
243  i    224 
26 
225 
48 
2 


65  1 
3 


I   lis 

4  I        5 


19 
17 

3 
11 

2 


,647 


13 


I 
I 

^  I 
23  I 

56  j 

16  I 

37 : 

68 
25  ! 


17 


7  I 
85  I 
68 
69  ' 
84 
92  i 
85 
9 
155 
407 
584 
6i4 
243 
9 
201 
55 
3 
98 
4 

81 
21 
19 
17 
8 
11 
2 


5 

28 

61 

83 

57 

99 

49 

2 

I    142 

329 

251 

1,107 

224 

26 

205 

i      48 

2 

119 

'        5 

i      87 

'      28 
I      80 

I        2 

!        2 


Female . 


Total. 


'  .013 
I  .70 
I  .78;J 
I  .871 
.9'> 
I  1.019 
I  1.118 
I  1.229' 
'  1.261| 
I  1.368, 
I  1.45  I 
,  1.5011 

1.649, 
I  1.70  ; 
I  1.762 

1.88 

2.00  ! 

2.15  I 

I  2.26  ; 

1  2.50 

2.76  ' 
I  8.00  I 
I  4.00  , 


1&04.    liOo. 


$.867    ^35  I 
45  I     .459 


1904.  ;  19(X). 


.501 
.634 
.70 
.701 

.87& 


.601' 

.656| 


1.00 


1.00 
1.15 


$.632! 

.625! 

.70  I 

.777, 

.877 

.95 
1.017 
1.124 
1.199 
1.263 
1.368 
1.449 
1.503 
1.648 

1.67  ; i 

1.759   1.75  I  1.76 
1.874 

2.00 ; 

2.12  ' I 

2.25  I I 

2.60  ; 

2.76  , I 

3.0O  I j 

4.00  1 


n    I       !    I    I    r 

a,742  !    234       249  12,871  >,991  I  1.305.  1.235;     .6531 


I 


I.857I 

.45  1 

.5161 

.647 

.70 

.7731 

.8781 

.95  I 

1.013, 

1.1181 

1.8i9| 

1.264; 

1.868 

1.45  I 

1.601i 

1.6491 

1.70  1 

1.70S 

1.88  I 

2.00 

2.15 

2.25 

2.60 

2.76 

8.00 

4.00 


1.865 


$.35 
.4^.0 

.61 J 
.08) 
.7d9 
.877 
.96 
1.015 
1.124 
l.llO 
1.863 
1.8QS 
1.449 
1.503 
1.018 
1.67 
1.730 
1.874 
2.00 
2.12 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
4.00 


1.881 


Rcmui'ks. — The  substantial  growth  experienced  by  this  in- 
dustry in  the  years  1904  and  1905  is  evidenced  by  the  increase 
of  14  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested,  of  3  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages 
and  salaries  paid,  and  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  ooitput.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  in  w^ages  each  year, 
— about  71  per  cent.  Employment  was  remarkably  uniform 
througfhout  the  two  years,  6  per  cent,  being  the  maximum  of 
unemployment  in  any  month.  A  large  number  of  children  were 
employed  in  this  industr}\  Female  help  was  als?o  employed,  to 
the  extent  of  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employe^. 
The  avera^je  daily  w^ages  paid  in  this  industry  were  consequently 
low.  All  female  help  worked  10  hours  per  day  each  year.  With 
but  two  exceptions  all  were  employed  in  minor  occupations. 
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14.     CIGARS— 46  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classiacation. 

Numb 

«r  in 
1905. 

Increase,  -f ,  or 

dfcrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Number  of  private  firms 

43 
53 

40 
61 

Numlwr  of  mnle  p>artners 

—    2 

3.77 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

53 
4 

16 
3 

Id 

72 

7o6 
804 
783 
29G 

51 
6 

25 
3 

28 

79 
603 
768 
735 
291 

"'-"2" 

+    2 

+    9 

3.77 

Number  of  corporations 

50.— 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

56  25 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

+     9 
+    7 

—  83 

—  36 

—  48 

—  6 

47.37 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  numl)er  of  days  In  operation 

9.72 
8.33 
4.48 
6.13 
1.69 

TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  loTosted  in 

Increaee,  -f-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  19C5. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

T^nd   ...........--.-.- 1  -  - .  t ...... . 

936,286  66 
88,348  36 
14,221  73 

4!!2,O03  58 

^0,600  00 
88,575  24 
14,809  43 

404,985  84 

+    $4,313  34 
+          226  88 
-H         687  70 
—    17,017  74 

11  89 

Buildings  And  fixtures 

0  2fi 

Machinery,  etc 

4  13 

Cash  and  other  capital 

4.08 

Total    

$560,860  33 

$548,970  51 

—    11,889  82  .        2.12 

TABLE  IIIA-VALUB  OF  MATERIA!^  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,   AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Value  of  material  uF-ed, 
wages  and  salaries  paia  in 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  — 

-,  io  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

.Amount. 

Percent. 

Raw  material  used 

$44t,4/)0  04 
74,101  4,? 

312,052  16 
66,075  .53 

299.9^  81 

$414,484  04 
<^1,088  79 

288,803  21 
66,112  37 

277,.^  57 

—  $29,916  00 

—  10,102  64 

—  24,148  95 
+           .^6  84 

—  22,597  24 

6.73 

Other    material    used 

13  6? 

Wages    

7.72 

Salaries     

0.06 

Profit  and  minor  expenses 

7.53 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$1,197,587  97 

$1,110,859  98 

—  $86,727  99 

7.24 

940 
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TABLE  IIIB-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Value  of  goodB  made  and  work  done  (sross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry    product    (Kross    production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material) 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit   and   minor  expense  fund    (Industry   product 

less   wages)    


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   industry    product    devoted   to   profit: 
and  minor  expenses  , 


1934. 


11,197.587  97 

518.591  47  I 

978.990  50 
379.087  69 

299,968  81 

I*er  cent. 
&5.88 

44.18 


1905. 

$1,110,850  96 

47S.57>  83 

639.287  15 
354,915  58 

277,371  57 

Percent. 
56.13 

43.87 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL.   ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


CInsaiflcation. 


Ave  rape  capital  per  employee. 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings  


Average  capita), 

product  and  yearly 

eamiugs  in 


laerease,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


1904. 


lua-). 


Annount. 


$716  30 

1.SW49 

390  6S 

$746  90 

1.511  37 

392  93 

+  ?«)00 

—  18  12 

—  6  73 

P«r  c*nt. 


4.27 
1.19 
1.G9 
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TABLE  V-R^VNGB  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNHMPLOYMBNT. 


Months. 


Jjiminry   .. 
Febmary 
March    . . . , 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . , 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 
Average    . 


Percentages  of 


Emplorment  in 


1904. 

1905. 

94.40 

90.23 

97.64 

03.83 

99.75 

01.40 

08.13 

95.18 

99.75 

94.66 

100.— 

96.35 

96.14 

94.92 

95.77 

100.— 

94.03 

95.96 

98.63 

95.83 

98.76 

97.68 

96.02 

96.83 

97.39 

95.70 

Unemployment  in 


1904. 

19(fi. 

5.60 

9.77 

2.36 

6.12 

0.25 

5.60 

1.87 

4.82 

0.25 

5.31 

0.00 

3.05 

3.86 

5.08 

4.23 

0.00 

6.97 

4.04 

1.37 

4.17 

1.24 

a.34 

8.98 

3.12 

2.61 

4.30 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


x\ppreiitice    

Apprentice,    female... 

Bunch   makers   

Bunch      makers,      fe- 
male     

Cigar   makers    

Cigar    makers,  female 

Foremen    

Helpers    

Helpers,    female    

Packers    

Packers,   female   

Rollers,   female   

Strippers     

Strippers,    female 


Total  No.        Average 
of  hours 

lorsons.       per  day. 


1904.    ISa").    1904.    1905 


8.23 
9 


Total  and  averages    788 


8 

22 

8.23 

12 

2 

9 

2 

9 

112 

94 

8.14 

429 

377 

8.21 

17 

49 

8.66 

3 

8.67 

20 

12 

8.23 

3 

7 

9 

4 

18 

8 

6 

14 

8 

15 

9 

9 

.W 

55 

8.48 

103 

118 

8.27 
8.27 

788 

772 

8.10 
8.25 
8.27 


8.67 

9.48 

8 

8.61 

9 

8.22 

8.49 


8.30 


Average 

Traces 

perdu)'. 


190{.    1905. 


$.496 
.70S 
.70 

1.131 

2.124 

1.438 

3.61 

.555 

.40 

2.933 

.958 

.67 

.6ir 

.579 


1.64f 


Average 

vageg 

per  honr. 


1904     1905. 


$.587, 
.85  I 


Ircreai-e,  +,  or 
dfcrease,  — . 
iwrday  in  1905. 


Amt.     Per  ct. 


1.2091 
2.064, 
2.00 


J 
.59  I 
.643 

3.385' 
.845| 

1.111, 
.584:- 


$.059 
.079 
.078  . 

.ISOi 

.259, 

.1661 

.4161. 

.067, 

.044 

.387 

.119! 

.0741 

.0721 

.07  ' 


I 
$.071 ;+  $.001 
"•^—    .368 


.2531— 

.242  + 


.076 
.01 
.664 


.0681  + 

.068,+ 
.423  + 

.008|— 
.123,+ 
.071  + 
.072  + 


18.34 
50.56 


6.61 

1.88 

89.27 


.035 
.243 
.452 
.1131 

.441 
.0291 
.011 


1.544      .187      .186 

I  I 


.004 


6.37 
60.75 
15.41 
11.78 
65.n7 
4.73 
5.18 


.22 
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TABLB  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 

^   U-U-     ■   I  -  _    I—    —     _    —    —    - 


Classified 

daily  waRes, 

(inclusive). 


Total  namber  of  perdons  employed. 
Male.  Female. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


1904 


1905. 


1901. 


1905, 


|..?S  and    less 
.:«  to    $.41 
A'l  to 
..50  to 
.59  to 


.4{>. 
..58. 


.07 

to 

.74.. 

.75 

to 

.83.. 

.84 

to 

.01.. 

.92 

to 

.90.. 

1.00 

to 

1.08.. 

1.09 

to 

1.1«.. 

1.17 

to 

1.24.. 

1.26 

to 

1.83.. 

1.34 

to 

1.41.. 

1.50 

to 

1.^. 

1.50 

to 

l.«J.. 

1.67 

to 

1.74.. 

1.75 

to 

1.83.. 

1.S4 

to 

1.91.. 

1.02 

to 

1.99.. 

2.00 

to 

2.0S.. 

2.09 

to 

2.16.. 

2.17 

to 

2.24.. 

2.25  to 

2.3:j.. 

2..'?4 

to 

2.41.. 

2..50 

to 

2.fi8.. 

2.. 59 

to 

2.m.. 

2.67 

to 

2.74.. 

2.75 

to 

2,83.. 

2.84 

to 

2.91.. 

.^.00 

to 

3.08.. 

3.09 

to 

3.16.. 

3.17 

to 

3.24.. 

3.25  to 

3.33. . 

3.31 

to 

3.41.. 

3.ro 

to 

3. 58.. 

3.ft7 

to 

3.74.. 

3.75 

to 

3.8:?.. 

3.«4 

to 

3.91.. 

4.00  to 

4.09.. 

4.25 

to 

4.33.. 

4.75  to 

4..S.3.., 

5.0O  to 

5.08.. 1 

1 
Total    nndav.i 

5 

1        S 

3 

5 

S 

1       19 

38 

22 

2 

4 

10 

1 

38 

3i 

87 

27 

6 

12 

5 

51 

Vi 

3 

5 

8 

7 

10 

22 

9 

(5 

3 

11 

5 

2 

1 

1^ 

6 

62 

66 

1 

5 

5 

13 

19 

43 

9 

10 

7 

1 

47 

.31 

24 

51 

7 

5 

2 

1 

16 

n 

2 

4S 

.38 

2 

10 

10 

8 

4 

1 

m 

80 

24 

12 
6 
61 

7 
11 
22 

1 

1 

1 

S3 

G5 

7 

3 
3 
32 

6 

8 

2 

23 

81 

3 

2 



1 

6 
1 
15 

1 

!                  1 

3 

1 

1 

.       \ 

4 

1 

1   1 

1 

1 

., 



520 

479  1 

2Ck8  I 

293 

Ecmarks. — Reports  were  received  from  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  establishnunts  in  the  state  enj^aged  in  this  industry, 
and  in  consequence  the  value  of  any  conclusions  based  upon 
these  returns  is  greatly  lessoned.  As  far  as  these  46  establish- 
ments an^  conecrned,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1905  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  materials  used,  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  total  wa^^'c^  and  salaries  paid,  and  the 
output.     This  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  an 
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overproduction  in  1904.  Female  help  was  employed  in  all  of 
the  occupations  in  which  men  were,  each  year,  except  that  none 
was  employed  as  forewoman.  A  large  number  of  children  were 
employed  also.  The  high  maximum  wages  received  by  women 
in  this  industry  are  noteworthy.  In  1904  but  one  received  $2.00 
or  over  per  day.  In  1905,  however,  24  received  $2,00;  7,  $2.50; 
and  3,  $3.00.  The  average  daily  wages  of  all  female  employees 
increased  about  20  per  cent,  for  1905,  whereas  those  of  men  suf- 
fered a  decrease  of  3  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  female  em- 
ployees was  also  greater  by  25,  although  the  number  of  male  per- 
sons employed  was  41  less.  The  average  hours  of  labor  for  both 
men  and  women  were  much  less  than  the  average  for  all  indus- 
tri'^s,  being  but  slightly  over  eight  per  day. 

J5.    CLOTHING— 20  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
T.M5LE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPDRATION. 


Classification. 


Number  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +» or 

decrenpe.  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations   

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed    

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  days  in  operation  


6 
13 


13 
14 
104 

m 

170 

183 

1,749 

2,02.1 

1,801 

298 


3 


'I*"l8.75' 
*  '"*i8.'75* 


t  —    11 

'  —     13 

I  -    10 

—  223 

1  —  150 

!  —  213 

I  +    10 


1.89 
14.20 

7.10 

8.04 
11.31 

7.15 
10.12 

3.47 


TABLE  II-INVE)STMP:NT.. 


riaHsificatlon. 


Land    

Buildings  and   fixtures   

Machinery,   etc.,    

Cash  and  other  capital   

Total     


Capital  invest od  in 


1904. 


$io.'?,ri7o  10 
:!55,2-TO  r>o 

190,720  27  I 
I,<>79,719  3T  ■ 


19a"i. 


Increase,  -^^ 
or  decrease.    -,  in  1905. 

Amount.        Percent 


$203,382  ft!  +  $!),W3  54  i 

409,049  62  +  fiS.RPO  12 

2a?,249  12  I       +  12,528  8*3 

1,081,440  93  I       +     1,721  80 


$2,419,244  20  I     $2,497,122  31   I       +  "37,878  11 


5.06 
15.15 
6.OT 
0.10 

3.22 


61— L. 
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TABLB  ni  A-YALUB  OF  IfATHRIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOTBD,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Va'ae  of  material  ased, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1906. 


Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used  

Other  material  used  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  tut.'^t  expenses  . 
Goods  made  hud  work  done 


|2. 406,974  m 

8B,aW64 

830,866  46 

275.791  71 

796,071  77 

4,454,620  06 


$2,478,271  96 
109,901  21 
790,108  41 
286,99106 
799,088,66 
4,968,949  72 


+    $7.396  76 
+    27.674  6r 

—  106.768  06 

—  19,800  63 
+   6.011  80 

—  85,570  90 


0.80 
33.40 
12.78 
7.18 
0.78 
1.02 


TABLB  III  Et-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLB  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 

1905. 

$4*454.620  06 

14.868,949  72 

2,548,201  14 

2.583.172  57 

1,906.S18  94 
1.112,6*7  17 

1.786.777  15 
986.098  49 

798,971  77 

Per  cent. 

68.37 

790,688  60 

Ptfr  cent. 

55.22 

41.68 

44.78 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other   material    consumed 

in  production  

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock 

and  material)    

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and  minor  expense  fund,   (industry  product 

less  wages)   

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages.... 
Percentage  of  industry    product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expanses  
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TABLE  IV-AVBRAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOyDB. 


Classifloatton. 

Average  capita), 

prodnot,  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee  

Average  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

$1,146  88 

2,117  17 

30T74 

$1,890  58 

7,810  89 

885  00 

+  $170  70 
+    198  2S 
—     11  66 

14.86 
9.18 
2.08 

TABLE  y~RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


1906. 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


190). 


Unemployment  in 


1901 


1905. 


January    , 
Febmnry 
March    ... 
April    .... 

May    

.Tune   

.Tuly  ..... 
August  . . 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 
Average   . . 


1.978 
2.066 
2.110 
8,180 
2,108 
2,108 
2,008 
2,168 
2,181 
8,174 
2,141 

2,oer 

2,104 


1,740 
1,778 
1,853 
1.018 
1,851 
1,848 
1,888 
1,988 
8,006 
1,970 
1,991 
1,804 
1,801 


90.48 
94.27 
98.74 
97.60 
96.42 
96.66 
94.60 
80.84 
100.— 
90.07 
98.17 
94.81 
96.47 


86.87 
87.T0 
91.61 
94.47 
01.41 
91.01 
08.29 
95.46 
100.— 
97.78 
98.82 
96.66 
98.88 


0.68 

18.68 

5.78 

12.80 

8.29 

8.40 

2.84 

6.66 

8.6B 

8.60 

8.85 

8.99 

6.41 

6.77 

1.06 

4.54 

0.88 

2.27 

1.88 

1.68 

6.69 

6.47 

8.68 

6.63 
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i. 

Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

ClAfttiflsd 

1 

1 

daily  wages, 

Male. 

Female.  1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

'^  (inolnsiv 

e). 

a  •»         ^ 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1005. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901 

1905. 

10.33  or 
.84   to 

less. 

1 

^.33 
.41 

•"iSr 

10.41 

9 

0 

10 

13 

12 

10.41 

fO.377 

90.885 

$0,389 

,49    to 

.48 
.56 

13 
00 

19 
98 

18 
86 

19 
109 

.456 
.581 

.428 
.539 

.456 

.62^ 

.488 

.50   to 

86 

11 

.50 

.561 

.583 

.ao  to 

.06 

1 

80 

108 

85 

109 

.666 

.60 

.063 

.835 

.647 

.636 

.67   to 

.74 

9 

27 

88 

84 

47 

.07 

.677 

.667 

.068 

.684 

.689 

.76   to 

.83 

84 

14 

263 

228 

297 

287 

.774 

.779 

.776 

.78 

.707 

.78 

.84    to 

.01 

4 

185 

136 

187 

140 

.91 

.90 

.89? 

.883 

.898 

.884 

M   to 

.99 

1 

76 

25 

76 

20 

...... 

.99 

.980 

.9618 

.966 

.909 

1.00  to 

1.06 

29 

25 

304 

835 

333 

800 

1.011 

1.00 

1.006 

1.004 

1.O08 

1.003 

1.00   to 

1.16 

7 

294 

69 

298 

76 

1.16 

1.10 

1.U9 

1.108 

1.19 

1.11 

1.17   to 

1.24 

b 

26 

48 

27 

53 

1.17 

1.176 

1.20 

1.197 

1.198 

1,196 

1.25   to 

l.SS 

SO 

84 

75 

80 

104 

114 

1.25 

1.276 

1.276 

1.979 

1.908 

1.2T7 

1.94    to 

1.41 

11 

19 

11 

16 

22 

86 

1.396 

1.897 

1.866 

1.8» 

1.881 

1.888 

1.49   to 

1.49 
1.56 

1 
95 

"iw 

1 
129 

1.44 
1.606 

'iieoe 

1.44 

1.60    to 

97 

84 

62 

1.506 

1.602 

1.60 

1.508 

i.ao  to 

1.66 

81 

20 

2 

8 

83 

84 

1.660 

1.660 

1.66 

1.616 

1.066 

1.048 

i.ar  to 

1.74 

1 

11 

11 

IS 

12 

24 

1.67 

1.688 

1.07 

1.698 

1.67 

1,696 

1.76   to 

1.88 

18 

16 

8 

18 

26 

33 

1.787 

1.809 

1.80 

1.754 

1.797 

1.779 

1.84    to 

1.91 

8 

2 

6 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

.•..*■ 

1.98   to 

1.99 

1 

...... 

5 

6 

1.99 

1.96 

1.945 

2.00   to 

2.06 

66 

sa 

ZT 

25 

82 

82 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.00   to 

2.16 

8 

ic 

10 

8 

20 

2.145 

9.148 

2.1W 

2.146 

9.127 

9.17    to 

2.24 

b 

1 

1 

8 

2.178 

2.17 

2.17 

9.178 

9.26   to 

2.38 

i5 

16 

6 

8 

21 

19 

3.2T7 

9.296 

2.20 

9.26 

9.98 

2.288 

9.84    to 

2.41 

27 

27 

1 

28 

27 

9.35 

2.352 

9.40 

2.8S6 

2.368 

9.60    to 

2.66 

25 

24 

7 

2 

32 

96 

2.50 

2.50 

9.50 

9.696 

2.60 

2.508 

9.60    to 

8.66 
2.74 

1 
6 

1 
5 

2.09 
9.668 

2.66 

i,m  to 

4 

4 

9.07 

2.07 

2.088 

9.75   to 

9.88 

28 

8 

5 

23 

13 

2.88 

9.70 

2.T5 

2.83 

2.766 

9.84   to 

9.01 
3.06 

"*si* 

1 
33 

1 
39 

'3.66' 

2.90 
3.00 

2.90 

8.00   to 

1 

1 

32 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.09   to 

8.16 
8.SS 

'"is* 

2 
16 

2 
17 

's'.ss' 

8.16 
3.33 

8  16 

8.26    to 

1 

IS 

3.86 

8.83 

3.395 

8.60    to 

8.56 
8.66 
8.74 
8.91 

10 
2 

11 
20 

1 
1 

10 
9 

11 
20 

1 
1 

3.50 
3.66 

i'.m 

3.50 
3.06 
8.07 
8.87 

3.50 
3.05 

8  60 

8.69    to 

8.09 

3.07    to 

3.07 

8.84   to 

1 

8.87 

8.87 

4.00   to 

4.06 
4.83 
4.58 
6.06 
6.88 
6.06 
6.56 
6.66 
6.74 
7.08 
7.58 

Bl     .. 

2 
2 
2 
6 

1 

4 

....„ 

1 

6 
9 
9 

4 
1 
8 
9 

2 

2 
2 

6 

1 

4 

6 
2 
9 

4 
1 
3 
9 

""i* 

4 

4.00 
4.25 
4.60 
5.00 
6.25 
0.00 

h'.ilB 

i'.io 

7.50 

4.00 
4.26 
4.60 
5.00 
5.26 
6.00 
6.50 

4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
5.00 
5.26 
6.00 

4.00 

4.26   to 

4.96 

4.60   to 

4.50 

6.00   to 

6.00 

6.96   to 

5.26 

6.00    to 

6  00 

0.60    to 

6  50 

0.60   to 

2 

6.66 

6.07    to 

1 
4 

6.67 
7.00 

0.07 

7.00   to 

3 

1 

7.00 
7.50 

7.00 

7.60   to 

Tot 

686 

490 

1,605 

1.899 

9.041 

1.889 

11,962 

1 

19.161 

^.009 

ll.OOfi 

$1,269 

$1,808 

Remarks. — ^This  industry  shows  a  loss  for  1905,  in  spite  of  an 
increase  in  all  items  of  investment,  and  in  the  average  number 
of  days  of  operation.  An  industry  dependent  as  this  is  prin- 
cipally upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children  is  always  likely 
to  experience  greater  difficulty  in  securing  and  retaining  its  em< 
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ployees  than  an  industry  in  whioh  men  only  are  employed.  The 
inability  to  secure  the  necessary  help  may  therefore  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  loss  sustained  in  1905,  although  overproduc- 
tion in  preceding  years  may  also  have  been  a  factor.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  proportion  of  women  and  children  employed 
the  average  wag^  received  were  very  low.  It  is  noticeable  that 
men  were  employed  largely  in  the  accessory  occupations,  cutters 
and  tailors  being  the  chief  exceptions.  No  marked  change  oc- 
curred in  1905  in  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  or  their  average 
daily  wages.  The  average  daily  wages  of  men  showed  a  slight 
increase,  but  the  greater  irregularity  of  unemployment  in  the 
latter  year  caused  a  decrease  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  in  the  average 
yearly  earnings. 

16.    CONFECTIONERY— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I--MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPBBATION. 


ClassifloatioD. 


4 


Namber  In 


1904.         1905. 


Increase,  +*  or 

decreaiie,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Namber  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners , 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations , 

Number  of  male  stockholders , 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partnerH  and  stockholders, 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed , 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  in  operation 


7 

6 

—    S 

U 

0 

—    5 

11 

e 

—    6 

8 

10 

+    9 

41 

m 

+  » 

10 

n 

+    1 

51 

78 

+  » 

40 

79 

+  17 

S» 

796 

—  M 

1,096 

l,88i 

+16t 

927 

968 

+  65 

290 

»B 

—    8 

28.67 
45.45 


45.45 
25.00 
51.22 
10.— 
48.14 
27.42 
2.90 
19.70 
5.98 
0.00 


TABLE  II-INVBSTMBNT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  4-. 
or  decrease,  — ,  m  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Land    

$60,108  00 
190.588  OB 
801.060  97 
505,518  00 

$00.612  28 
105,057  60 
211.28108 
712.211  60 

+     $8.810  28 
+       8,000  01 
+      10,160  06 
+    146.698  00 

6.06 

Buildings  and   fixtures 

Machinery,  etc. 

1.60 
6.06 

Cash  and  other  capital 

26.04 

Total 

11.065,861  M 

$1,188,612  08 

+  $168,281  84 

16 .98 

MANUFACTURING  RESTURNSl   1904-1905. 
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TABLB  III  A-YALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBD,  AND 

OP  PRODUCT. 


Classifloation. 

Value  of  material  usefl, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  m 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  —,  la  1006. 

1904.                   1905. 

Amount.    ' 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

|l. 204.850  41 
120.730  84 
844.804  88 
188.870  88 
249.090  87 

$1,403,650  12 
120.030  88 
257.638  89 
204.808  04 
868.737  83 

+  $100,200  71 
+       0.196  64 
+      13.280  04 
+     20.488  06 
+      19.706  96 

8.46 

Other  material  need  

7.08 

Wages   

6.48 

Salaries 

11.11 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

7.91 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

98.098.208  88 

12.204.070  68 

-H  $171,886  81 

8.81 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1901, 


1905. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro 

ductlon    

Industry   product   (gross   production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and   minor  exi>ense  fund   (industry   product 

less  wages)  


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   industry   product   devoted   to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


86.77 


18.008.206  88 

$2,264,070  68 

1,414,900  26 

1.688.405  60 

677,206  07 
428.176  70 

790.975  18 
461.887  80 

240.080  87 

878.737  88 

Per  cent. 
63.28 

Per  cent. 
63.06 

86.95 


TABLE   IV-AVERAGB  CAPITAL.   ETC.,   PER   EMPLOYEE. 


Claaslfleation. 

Avei  age  capital. 

product,  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

lucrease,  +,  or  (i». 
crease,  — ,  in  1805. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Averase  canital  ner  emulovee 

$1.106  10 

2.256  96 

268  64 

$1.210  40 

2.806  97 

262  25 

+  $104  80 
+      4861 
—       180 

9.48 

Average  product  per  employee 

Averaae  yearly  earnings  

8.15 
0.49 
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TABLE)  V-RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNDMPLOYMBNT. 


Months. 


Total   no.  of  persoob 
employed  in 


January     . . 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 
Average    . . . 


1904. 


817 

822 

S58 

804 

885 

900 

852 

867 

9r3 

1,098 

1,09S 

1,058 

927 


iyo5. 


798 

858 

800 

878 

906 

917 

901 

969 

1,044 

1,216 

1,283 

1,119 

982 


Pbrcentages  of 


1904. 


77.14 
74.86 
78.14 
78.69 
80.60 
81. 9T 
77.56 
78.96 
88.62 
100.— 
100.— 
96.36 
84.43 


nt  in 

Unemployment  in 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

C2.25 

22.86 

37.75 

66.98 

26.14 

S8.0T 

67.08 

21.86 

82.92 

68.49 

21.31 

81.51 

70.67 

19.40 

29.33 

71.68 

18.08 

28.47 

70.28 

23.44 

29.72 

75.58 

21.04 

24.49 

81.44 

11.38 

18.56 

94.85 

0.00 

6.15 

100.— 

0.00 

0.00 

89.63 

3.64 

10.37 

76.00 

15.67 

28.40 

TABLE  VI-0<:CUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


fcmnlc 


Average    |     Average 

wa^s  waives 

per  day.    I   per  hour. 


Bakers 
Bjikors 

Boi's    

Candy    innkors    

Candy    nifikors'    help 

ers    

Candy    makers'    help 

erH,   female 
Carpenti'rs 

Clerks    

Clerks,    female 

Dippers,    female 

Elevator    men 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Foremen 

F«»rewomen 

Ilolpors 

Helpers,  female 

loe-neam    makers 

Machinists 

Packers,    female 

Porters 

Teamsters 

Watchmen 

Total    1,003 


1904    1903.  I   1904.   1905. 


I 

$1,707,  $.261 
3.00 

I  .056 

2.38 

I 

I  .082 

1  .067 

2.50  I  .225 

1.521  .19' 

1.108  .10 

.7W;  .712 
1.25  ' 

3.25  I  .375 

1.50  .20 

3.00  .30 

1.313  .16 

.&54  09 

.6711  065 

2.875|  .267 

2.75  275 

.493'  05 

1.545  .149 

1.675  .184 

1.583  .148 


Increa9e,+i  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Amt.    Pel  ct. 


.876      .8891     .088 


$.172!-  1.899 
.30  ' 

34.50 

.23^)+     .111 

1 

4.8U 

1 

.278+     .25 
.15    -    .426 
.097  +     .188 
.707.—    .003 
1.25  ' 

11.11 
21.84 
16.80 
0.71 

.826,—    .60 
.16  !—    .50 
.30  1        .00 
.131—    .187 
.086—    .046 
.0671+     .017 
.288-    .296 
.275,        .00 
.049—    .006 
.165+     .06 
.167—    .16 
.148         .00 

is..s3 

25.00 

"i2!47* 
5.11 
2.60 

11.06 

"i'.io* 

4.0i 
8.72 

.0S9|        .018 

1.48 

MANUFACTURING  RBTURNft  1^04-1906. 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WA0B5S. 


Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 

Average. wages  per  day.       . 

Classified 

daily  wages, 

(inclusive). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904.   1905. 

1904. 

15 
74 
86 
242 
72 
61 
80 
30 
3 
26 

...... 

21 
1 
3 
2 
1 

190r>. 

4 

22 
82 
304 
40 
58 
132 
28 

4 
37 

2 

2 
3S 

""2 

1904. 

1905. 

.1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

.1904. 

1905. 

fO.33  or  less.. 

15 

74 
97 

267 
76 
85 

143 
47 
7 
52 

43 
1 
0 

18 
1 

16 
8 

86 
1 
4 
7 

4 

22 

83 

338 

47 

80 

214 

30 

10 

86 

3 

6 

56 

4 

2 

17 

10.324  20.38  '«>.S24 

10.88 
.381 

.34    to    10.41. 

.42    to        .49. 

.50    to        .58. 

.59    to        .66. 

.67    to        .74. 

.75    to        .83. 

.84    to        .91. 

.92    to        .99. 
1.00    to      1.08. 
1.09    to      1.16. 
1.17    to      1.24. 
1.26    to      1.33. 
1.34    to      1.41. 
1.42    to      1.49. 
1.50    to      1.58. 
1.59    to      1.66. 

...... 

25 
4 
24 
68 
17 
4 
27 

"   "2' 
22 

■"■3" 
16 

"ii* 

8 
30 

1 

4 
7 

"ii 

4 
3 
13 

1 
2 

1 

'"i* 

1 
1 
2 

""i* 

1 

84 

7 

22 

8^ 

2 

6 

49 

1 

4 

23 
4 
2 
15 

"io* 

15 
28 

.398 
.485 
.686 
.626 
.686 
.781 
.863 
.963 
1.013 

'i!i7* 

1.264 

1.94 

1.478 

1.60 

1.63 

1.67 

.3811     .896 
.441      .434 
.536      .686 
.624      .628 
.683      .687 
.786     .78 
.878     .861 
.9461     .9S1 
1.009   1.007 

1.11    

1.186'  1.17 
1.266,  1.263 

1.84 

1.447 

1.50     1.602 

l.«3 

10.424 
.536 
.623 
.68S 
.778 
.857 
.08 
1.001 

i.if 

1.272 
1.G08 

10.42 

.616 
.621 
.681 
.774 
.88 
.927 
1.002 
1.14 
1.18 
2.2n. 
1.856 
1.42 
1.50 

.441 

.534 

.603 

.683 

.768 

.878 

.934 

1.002 

1.12 

1.182 

1.261 

1.856 

1.42 

1.50 

1.67    to      1.74. 
1  75    to      1.83. 

2  1        2 

12 
15 
28 

8 

1 

18 
5 
4 
15 

■"3' 

1 
1 

z 

1.67 
1.79 
2.004 

1.67 
1.825 
2.00 

1.67 

1.67 
1.79 
2.004 
2.15 
2.17 
2.296 

1.67 
1.826 

2.0O    to      2.06. 

2.00 

2.00    to      2.10. 

2,15 
2.17 

2.17    to      2.24. 

^ 

S>  17 

2.17 

2.26    to      2.33. 

9 

I 
16 
5 

4 
14 

2.296'  2.eo 

2.29 

2.43    to      2.49. 

*2!66* 
2.ffr 
2.808 
3.00 
3.17 
3.33 
3.46 

's.'ot' 

S.7fi 

2.42 
2.60 
2.67 
2.79 
3.00 

2.42 

2.50    to      2.58. 

24 

2.60 

2.07 

2.  soy 
8.00 

8.17 
8.83 
3.4C 

2.60 

2.67    to     2.74. 

4 

3 

2.67 

2.75    to      2.88, 

"sioo* 

2.79 

3.00   to     3.08. 
3.17    to      3.24. 

1 

13 
1 
2 

1 

3.00 

3.25    to      3.33. 

3 

1 

1 

3.303 
8.46 
3.60 

3.303 

3.42    to      3.49. 

8.46 

3.50   to      3.58. 

8.50 

3.67    to      3.74. 

1 
1 
1 
2 

3.67 
3.75 
3.86 
4.17 

3.75    to     3.83. 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3.75 
3.86 
4.17 
4.25 
4.50 

3.75 

3.84    to     3.91. 

1  :  .S.8a 

3.85 

4.17    to      4.24. 

1 
1 
1 

4.17 
"4.56* 

4.17 

4.26    to      4.33. 

4.26 

4.50    to      4.58. 

1 

4.60 

4.50 

Total    

342 

368 

721 

753 

1,063 

1,121 

1.41 

1.361 

.622 

.668 

.876 

.880 

Remarks. — A  very  satisiactory  gain  is  exhibited  by  this  in- 
dustiy  in  1905.  There  was  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  the 
capital  invested,  every  item  of  investment  being  greater;  and 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  materials  used,  the 
total  wages  paid,  and  the  output.  A  very  fair  proportion,  63 
per  cent.,  of  the  indnstiy  product  was  paid  in  w-ages  and  sala- 
ries each  year.  The  average  daily  wages,  however,  w^ere  very 
low  for  both  male  and  female  employees.  This  was  due  to  the 
largo  number  of  women  and  children  employed.  Two-thirds 
of  the  operatives  each  year  were  femalea     The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  wages  paid  male  and  those  paid  female  help  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  six  classes  of  Table  VII.  Thus,  there  were  no 
males  in  the  first  two  classes,  while  there  were  89  females  in 

1904,  and  26  in  1905.  Again,  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
there  were  36  males  in  1904  and  35  in  1905;  the  number  of 
females  in  the  same  classes  was  328  in  1904  and  386  in  1905. 
A  similar  result  follows  from  a  comparison  of  those  in  the  next 
two  classes.  It  may  be  seen  also  from  this  table  that  no  female 
employees  received  higher  wages  than  $1.67  per  day  in  1904, 
and  that  only  one  received  wages  in  excess  of  this  amount  in 

1905.  There  was  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  average 
daily  wages  paid  female  help  in  1905.  Employment  was  re- 
markably irregular  in  this  industry,  a  maximum  of  38  per  cent, 
of  unemployment  occurring  in  January  of  1905. 

17.    COOPERAGE— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION.  * 


ClassificatioD. 


Number  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +» or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  In  operation 


8 
7 
80 
8 
38 
46 
457 
6U 
607 


8 
7 
28 
7 
35 
43 
488 
574 

290 


Amount  Percent 


—  9 

—  1 

—  8 

—  S 
+  81 
+  80 
+  15 
+    1 


«.ff7 
12.60 
7.90 
6.58 
6.78 
6.» 
2.90 
0.86 


TABLE  II— INVESTMENT. 


PlA^aiflration. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  4, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Lftnd            ,,,,,.....••••.•••••••• 

$160,828  26 
182,063  66 
89.507  98 
452.0^66 

1165,447  26 
193,006  18 
89,965  79 
466.074  07 

+    $4.06  00 
+    10,089  68 
+         4OT79 
+    13.907  n 

9.88 

nn  lid  Intra  and  fixtures 

6.48 

MArhlnerT     etc. 

o.n 

Cash  and  other  capital 

8.10 

^tal     

1885,890  80 

1014,499  20 

+  129,109  98 

8.99 

MANUFACTURING  RBTURNg,   1904-1905. 
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TABLB  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  DMPLOYBD.  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification . 

Value  of  material  naed, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase, +, 
or  decreaae,  — ,  in  1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used 

$548,218  97 
26,4{«  09 

241,777  34 
38,469  76 

141,716,92 

$570,793  84 
37,879  78 

262,610  08 
39,058  87 

114.41S  49 

+  $22,575  27 
+      1.8B3  09 
+    80,832  08 
+         58362 
—    27.298  48 

4.12 

Other   mnterlal  used 

7.39 

Wages    

8.68 

Salaries    

1.50 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

19.20 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$906.679  27 

$1,014,265  50 

+  $18,676  23  ]        1.87 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification . 


1904. 


1905. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  In 

production    

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stocki 

and  material)  I 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and  minor  expense  fund   (industry   product 

less  wages)  


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   Industry   product   devoted   to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


$996,679  27 

578.715  26 

421.964  01 
280.247  09 

141.716  92  ' 
Percent.     I 

69.41 

33.59 


$1,014,256  50 

508,178  68 

416.081  88 
.^1.663  39 

114.418  48 
Per  cent. 
72.60 

27.50 


TABLE   IV-AVERAGE   CAPITAL,    ETC..    PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  c^apital,          Increase.  +,  or  de- 
product  and  yeariy        urease,  -/in  1905. 

1904. 

1905.       j  Amount. 

Per  cent. 

AvArflffe  canltal  Der  emolovce 

$1,746  33 

1,968  80 

476  86 

$1,751  90 

1,948  02 

608  08 

+  $6  67 
—  20  81 
+  26  23 

0.83 

Xvarntet^  nrodiict  ner  emnlovoe 

1.06 

AvArfiire  vearlv  earnlnflra  

5.60 
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TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


ToUl  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

Employment  In 

1904 

imi. 

1904. 

1905 

1901. 

1905. 

January   

498 
511 
531 
537 

509 

91.54 

88.68               8.49 

11.38 

February    

March    

528 
649 
555 

93.93 
97.01 

91.99               6.07 
96.65     I            2.29 

8.01 
4.33 

April    

96.71     1          96.68                 1.20 

3.S2 

May    

529 

520     '          97.94              90.59    1            2.70 

9.41 

June   

528    1             507     1          97.06    |          88.83                2.94 
M4    1              491     '        100.00    ,          85.54    ,            0.00 
464     1              574               85.29    '        100.00               14.71 

11.67 

Julv    

14.46 

August    

0.00 

September    

October    

457                  515              84.01 
4S1                  497              88.42 
601                 488              98.10 
500                  529              91.91 
507    1             522              98.20 

89.78              15.90 
86.60          .   11.68 
84.68               7.90 
92.16               8.09 
90.94               6.80 

10.28 
13.41 

November    

December    

Average    

16.87 
7.81 
9.06 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEIBS. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 

persons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Aveiage 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase,  +,or 
decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 

1904. 

190). 

2 
3 

""'2' 

237 
1 
7 
5 

10 
1 

54 
6 

54 

90 

...... 

"iV 

I 

*    i 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

'RlflpVamlthR                 .... 

8.io 

1 

10.00    $2.00 

10.00    21.00      1.00 

i'.ias 

.183 

"*;289 
.216 
.195 
.228 
.125 
.813 
.144 
.20 
.168 
.266 
.133 
.219 

'■;i96 

.176 

'.19 
.153 
.149 

.10 

Boys     

1 

"m 

4 

3 
12 
4 

1 
66 

1 
16 
80 
76 

6 



10.00  ' 1.83    

Cheese  box  makors  .. 
f ooDprs        

iio.oo 

9..%     9.41 
10.00     8.00 
10.00    11.14 
10.00  ,  9.20 

,2.00 

2.3.T7   2.298 
2.16     2.00 
l.a'W    2.036 
2.278    2.40 

.20 
.244 

4-  s.rni 

2.73 

i.Tiiof  1  nppra    

.26    -    .16 
.183+     .088 

.an  4.  .122 

7.41 

Firemen     

4.85 

Foremen     

5.89 

10.00  llO.OO  1  1.25  1  1.26 

.125 

Grinders    

Heloers     

8.00  '  8.00 
9.58  1  9.63 
10.00    10.00 

2.50  ;  2.80 
1.376,  1.847 
2.00     1.33 
I.683I1.444 
2.3881  2.427 
1.3311 

.850 

.14 

.183 

.154 

.285 

+     .80 

—  .089 

—  .87 

—  .239 
+     .089 

12.00 
S.U 

Joiners     

33.60 

Laborers     

10.00 
8.98 
10.00 
10.00 

i6!66' 

10.00 

i6!66* 

9.35 
8,52 

's.w 

14.90 

Machine  tenders   

Mill  hands  

1.63 

Pacliers     

2.19 

*!fl6 

Packers,  female  

.075 

Piece  workers  

34 

0 

5 
8 

568 

i.OMi 



Sawyers    

10.66    1.76X1  i.666 
io.oo' 2.00 

1  l.RO    

.17 
.20 

—    .067 

8.80 

Shipping  clerks   

Stockmen    

. 

Teamsters 

10.00  10.00    1.534  1.75 

10.67    12.00     1.587   l.SS.'i 

.176 
.153 

+     .216 
+    .M8 

14.08 

Watchmen    

15.68 

Total    

601 

9.58 

9.33 

$1,906 

^.053 

$.206 

l» 

+  $.087 

4.« 
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TABLE)  VH— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  persoas  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

ClassiaMl 

daily  waices. 

(iDclosive). 

Male. 

Female. 
1904     190). 

1       2 

Total. 
1901.    190-> 

i       2 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

$0.59  to    10.09. 
.75  to         .83. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

IJO). 

1904. 

1905. 
$0.60 

1904     1905. 

1 
, 'lO.flO 

12 

3 

61 
3 
14 

74 

4 
17 

1 

12 
12 
5 
H 

4 

8.75 

$.75 
1,00 

'$.75 
1.00 
1.15 

.75 

1.00   to     1.08, 

17     1.00 
1.15 

1.00 

1.09  to      1.10 

1.17  to       1.24. 

2 
61 
2 

2     1.20 

1.17 

1.20     1.17 

1.26  to       1  33 

*.:::::::::::    » 

61     1.277   1.278 
2     1.36      1-38 



1.9T7    1.278 

1  34  to      1.41 

3 
14 

7i 

1.35  '  1.38 

1  49  to       1  49 

'  1.42 

00     1.508 

1.42    

1  50  to       1  58 

60 
6 
17 
54 
8 

1   .VI 

1.503   l.fiO 

1  59  to       1  09 

1 

0  1 1.60 

17  1  1.672    1.677 
54  :  1.707    1  7M 

1.60 
i.flrr 

1  ffT  to       1  74 

30 

:^ 

12 
4 

48 

3 

2 

124 

S3 
2 

39 
2 
9 
3 
5 
1 
2 

562 

art 



1.672 

1  75  to       1  83 

48 
3 
2 
124 
53 

1.787   1.753 

1.84  to       1.91. 

1 

S     1.871 

1.93 

29     2.00 

2.13 

1  2.17 

1.851 

l.Sn;  1.854 

1.92  to       1.99. 

1.93    

2.00  to       2.06. 

29 

2.00 

2.00  1  2.00 

2  09  to       2.16. 

2.13    

2.17  1 

2.252    9.25 
2.502,  2.60 
9.70  1  2.67 
2.80     2.778 

2  17  to       2.24 

2  25  to       2  33. 

65 

42 

1 

123 

55  1  2.250 

2.2a 

2  50  to       2  58 

42  '   2.502    3-50 

9  67  to       2  74 

2 

39 
2 

1  '  2.70 
123     2.80 

!  2.90 

■>4  ■  SCO 

2.67 

2.778 

2  75  to       2  83 

2  8i  to       2  91 

2.90 

3  00  to       3  08 

14 
2 
2 

9 

S.06 
3.25 

3.00 
8.30 
3.50 
3.80 
4.35 

3.00 

3  25  to       3  33 

] 

............ 

3 
6 
1 
2 

2 
2 

3.30 
3.50 
9  Mi 

3.25 

3.50  to       3.56. 

S.60 

8.50 

3  75  to       3  8S 

4.341  to       4.41. 

::::::  i:35 

1        2 



■ 

Total    ... 

499 

652 

501    $1.900$2.060 

^.60 

$1,966 

$2,058 

Remarks. — A  modorate  prrowth  of  this  industry  is  indicated-by 
an  inerca^.x?  of  8  per  cont.  in  the  total  capital  invested,  of  5  per 
cent,  in  the  materials  used,  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  paid, 
and  of  2  per  cent  in  the  output.  The  increase  of  over  5  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  invested  in  buildinofs  points  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industry  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  The  average 
number  of  employees  wa^  3  per  cent,  greater  in  1905,  while  the 
average  yearly  earnings  showed  an  increase  of  over  5  per  cent. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  in  wages 
each  year, — 66  per  cent,  in  1904,  and  over  72  per  cent,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Employment  was  slightly  less  regular  in  1905. 
No  female  help  was  employed  in  this  industry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  persons  working  as  packers  in  1905.  These  two 
worked  eight  hours  per  day.  The  average  hours  for  men  were 
about  12  minutes  shorter  in  1905  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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18.    COTTON  AND  LINEN— 11  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPESRATION. 


Classification. 


Namber  in 


1904 


1905. 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  I 

Number  of  male  partners  , 

Number  of  female  partners  ' 

Total  number  of  partners   ' 

Number  of  corporations  I 

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  i 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  .i 

Smallest,  number  of  persons  employed   ' 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  i 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  ' 

Average  days  In  operation  , 


4 
9 
ISO 
91 
271 
275 
004 
975 
791 


8 
10 

189 
89 

278 


1,04T 
989 
291 


+ 
+ 


2 

1 
0 
9 

+  7 
+  5 
+  230 
+  72 
+  145 
+  38 


50.00 
50.00 


liO.OO 

11.11 

5.00 

9.20 

2.56 

1.82 

38.08 

7.39 

18.38 

12.79 


TABLE  II-INVBSTMENT. 


Classification. 


Capital  invested  in 


Incrpase,  -J-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


1904. 


1905. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Land     

Buildings  and   fixtures 

Machinery,    etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


1159,740  65 
217,6%  85 
379,2-^  20 
950,837  99 


$173,769  54 

241,854  22 

459,040  91 

1,149,667  81 


+  114,028  80 
+  24,907  37 
+  60,817  71 
+  198,819  82 


$1,707,464  69       $2,004,338  48        +$290,873  79         17.39 


8.78 
11.12 
15.77 
90.91 


TABLE  III  A-VALUB  OF    MATERIALS    AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND 


Classification. 


Value  of  materlai  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


Raw  material   used   

Other  material  used   

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


1904. 


$1,478,522  60 
132,915  01 
238,995  89 
99.937  41 
309.863  40 
2.254,034  40 


1905. 


Increase,  -[-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


$1,791,245  26 

-+  $317,722  m 

81.66 

177,184  75 

+   44.969  74 

83.81 

273.146  62 

+   84,450  78 

14.43 

104,381  66 

+   4,444  24 

4.45 

320,606  83  ' 

+   10,744  98 

8.47 

9.666,660  61 

+  411.689  21 

18.90 

MANUFACTURING  RBTURNg,   1904-1906. 
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TABLD  III  B^ANALTSIS  OP  TABLB  III  A. 


Classification. 


Value  of  Roods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 
production    

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock 
and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages  ... 
Percentage  of  industry  product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1905. 


I 


93,254,084  40 

1,000,437  70 

648,480  70  | 

838,688  30  j 

809.868  40  I 

Per  cent.  , 

52.88  I 

.      47.78  i 


$2,66S,50S  61 

1,968,430  01 

698,186  60 

3Tr,598  27 

380,606  38 

Per  cent. 

54.08 

46.0e 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETTC,,  PER  EMPLOYED. 


Classification. 

Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, -, in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee  

Average  product  per  employee  

Average   yearly   earnings   

$2,156  m 

2,860  74 

801  78 

12,141  39 

2.848  90 

291  82 

-$17  28 
—     184 

0.80 
0.06 
3.29 

TABLE  V-BANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total   no.  of  persons 
employed  ia 


1901. 


1905. 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


1906. 


Unemployment  in 


1904 


1905. 


.January    . 
February 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


912 
975 


813 
688 
673 
647 
604 
672 
900 
791 


874 
907 
881 
964 

1,047 
003 
885 
834 
912 
929 
996 

1,007 


98.54 
100.— 
99.28 
83.28 
84.31 
83.39 
75.  OT 
60.03 
66.36 
61.96 
68.92 
92.31 
81.13 


83.48 
86.63 
84.15 
92.07 
100.— 
94.85 
84.53 
79.66 
87.10 
88.73 
96.13 
96.18 
89.40 


6.46 

16.52 

13.37 

0.72 

15.85 

16.79 

7.93 

15.60 
16.61 

5.15 

29.43 

15.47 

30.97 

20.34 

33.64 

12.90 

38.06 

11.27 

31.08 

4.87 

7.69 

3.83 

18.87 

10.60 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYE'ES. 


Occapations 


IncriMi»e,-i-.  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Assemblers    

Assorters,  female  . 

Awning  hangers 

Awning  makers 

Bailers,  female  . 

Beamers,  femal^ 

Blacksmiths    .... 

Bleachers    

Boys   

Carders    

Carpenters    

Cotters    

Dyers   

Engineers    

Engravers    

Feeders  

Feeders,   female 

Finishers  

Firemen   

Foremen    

Forewomen    

Hammock  makers 

Hammock  makers  fe- 
male     

Helpers    

Helpers,  female 

Inspectors,   female 

Laborers    

Laborers,  female  .. 

Lappers    

Machine  tenders  ... 

Machine  tenders,  fe 
male    

Machinists    

Menders,    female    — 

Mattress  makers  

Mattress  makers,  fe 
male    

Nailers,   female 

Net  makers  

Net  makers,  female.. 

Packers    

Packers,  female  

Painters    

Piece  workers 

Piece  workers,  female 

Ravelers,  female 

Heelers,  female 

Repairers    

Rope  makers   .. 

Rubbers   

Sail  makers    ... 

Sewers,   female 

Shipping  clerks 

Spinners    

Spinners,   female 

Splint  pullers,  female 

Teamsters    

Trimmers,  female 

Twisters,  female 

Typesetters   

Typesetters,  female  . 

Warpers,   female   — 

Watchmen    

Weavers  

Weavers,  female 

Winders,  female 

Wood  workers 

Yardmen   

Total 


MANUFACTURING  RBTURNg,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


ClaBsifled 
daily  waves. 

(inclusive). 

Total  Domber  of  persons  e 
ployed. 

bal. 

ATorage  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tot 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

1906 

1904.  1906. 

1904. 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

190S. 

10.33    or    less. 

1 
3 
4 
9 
2 
1 
10 
16 

9 

"  '5" 

7 

40 

46 

78 

280 

39 

4 

154 

79 

19 

54 

7 

5 

75 

26 

18 

80 

6 

"ii* 

2 
5 
14 
2 
8 
5 
1 
3 
3 

8 

4 

21 

34 

87 

26 

191 

58 

5 

218 

21 

20 

108 

6 

1 

101 

2 

6 

88 

8 

1 

16 
3 
7 
14 
1 
2 
11 

'*"i* 

^'.'io' 

".'&[}' 
.603 
.70 

.784 
.841 

$0.14 
.377 
.45 
.60 
.66 
.67 
.783 
.856 

$0:40' 
.426 
.512 
.608 
.678 
.76 
.873 
.926 
1.001 
1.106 
1.191 
1.2B1 
1.88 
1.450 
1.50 
1.016 
1.097 
1.76 

$0,285 
.36 
.429 

.686 

.615 

.68 

.763 

.859 

.946 

1.00 

1.108 

1.806 

1.2S6 

1.88 

'i.'sii 

1.9> 

1.69 

1.75 

1.883 

1.92 

2.00 

iolio* 

.426 

.608 

.605 

.678 

.76? 

.861 

.925 

1.001 

1.113 

1.191 

1.266 

1.881 

1.462 

1.60 

1.681 

1.078 

1.768 

1.863 

9!608 

2.10 

2.26 

2.00 

2.686 

2.75 

8.00 

8  16 

8.803 

8.50 

$0,208 
.87 
.483 
.518 
.616 
.677 
.764 
.866 
.940 

.34  to    10.41. 
.42  to         .49. 
.50  to         .58. 
.59  to         .66. 
.67  to         .74. 
.75  to         .83. 
.84  to         .91. 
.92  to         .90. 

4 

'is 

80 
6 
23 
15 

1 

7 

27 

26 

TO 

258 

24 

4 

02 

47 

19 

38 

4 

5 

12 

2 

3 

4 

1 

17 
25 
35 
25 
181 
42 

6 
1T7 
18 
19 
84 

2 

'ii' 

2 
3 

1 
8 

1 

1.00  to       1.08. 
1.09  to       1.16. 
1.17  to       1.24. 
1.26  to       l.Si. 
1.34  to       1.41. 

1.49  to      1.49. 
1.-50  to       1.58. 

1.50  to       1.68. 
1.67  to      1.74. 
1.75  to       1.83. 
1.84  to       1.91. 
1.99  to      1.99. 

62 
32 

"ii* 

3 

'm 

23 
10 
26 
6 

41 
3 
1 

74 
4 
1 

89 

'2' 
82 
5 

1.00 

i.m 
iiis' 

1.883 

i'.'aO' 
1.639 
1.673 
1.769 
1.868 

1.00 

1.10 

1.24 

1.276 

1.35 

1.47 

1.60 

'i'.6B6 
1.78 
1.88 

1.00 

1.108 

1.21 

1.271 

1.88 

1.47 

1.508 

1.66 

1.688 

1.779 

1.874 

1.92 

2.00  to      S.OB. 
2.09  to      2.16. 

16 
2 
5 

14 
2 
3 
5 
1 
3 
8 

14 
3 
7 

14 
1 
2 

11 

2.003 

2.10 

2.26 

2.60 

2.695 

2.75 

8.00 

3.16 

3.803 

3.50 

2.00 
2.117 
2.25 
2.60 
2.67 
2.76 
8.00 

2.00 

2.117 

2.26  to      3.83. 

2.26 

2.60  to      2.58. 

2.60 

2.67    to     2.74. 

2.97 

2.75  to       2.83. 

2.75 

3.00  to       3.08. 

3.00 

8.09  to       3.16 

S.26  to      8.83. 

1 

8.25 

8.25 

3.50  to      8.58. 

4.00  to       4.08. 

I 
2 

4.00 
4.26 

4.00 

4.26  to       4.38. 

4.25 

Total    ... 

875 

364 

646 

607 

i.oeo 

961 

$1,872 

$1,478 

$.873 

$.8W$1.069J|1.1U 

Remarks, — The  tables  show  a  very  satisfactory  gain  in  1905 
for  this  industry.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  from  13  per 
cent,  to  22  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  employed,  the  materials  used,  the  total 
sum  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  the  average  number  of  days  of 
operation,  and  the  total  output.  There  was  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  average  daily  wages  paid,  according  to  Table  VI.  But 
employment  was  somewhat  irregular  each  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  was  actually  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  throughout  the  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  decrease  of 
3  per  cent,  in  the  average  yearly  earnings.  This  indicates  that 
in  1905  those  employees  who  received  the  better  wages  were  on 
the  whole  employed  for  a  shorter  period  than  those  receiving 
62— L. 
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lower  wages.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  in  this  industry 
were  very  low,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  about  three-fifths 
of  the  employees  were  w^omen.  Female  help  was  employed  not 
only  in  several  of  the  minor  occupations  but  also  in  many  of 
the  most  important.  The  average  hours  of  labor  for  both  men 
and  women  were  slightly  over  ten  per  day. 

19.    CREAMERIES— 24  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE)  I-MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classiflcatioo. 


Nomber  ia 


1904. 


1905. 


iDcrease,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amoont.  Per  oeut 


Number  of  private  flrmg 

Number  of  male  partners , 

Number  of  female  partners , 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  in  operation  


7 

7 

14 

U 

14 

12 

17 

17 

1,085 

1,188 

64 

7» 

1.000 

1,204 

1,113 

1,276 

84 

120 

117 

148 

90 

184 

290 

801 

—     8 


+  158 
+  13 
+  165 
+  168 
+  88 
+  81 
+  85 
+      8 


14.29 


14.29 


14.78 
18.75 
15.01 
14.6> 
45.24 
26.80 
85.35 
0.67 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Land  

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


Capital  invested  in 


1904. 


$19,803  37 
106,. S28  00 
60,608  29 
119,983  52 


$318,013  27 


1905. 


$20,.'>10  00 
110,665  33 
83,7&5  98 
105,082  78 


Inereaae,  +, 
or  decrease,  — .  in  1905. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


$320,044  09 


+  $70663 
+  2,187  84 
+  14,087  09 
—  14.900  74 


+  8,0B0» 


8.67 
1.97 
20.21 
12.42 


0.64 
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TABLB  III  A-TALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Clasaification. 

Valoa  of  mat^^rial  use  J. 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase, 
or  decreaRe,  — 

,  in  1905 

1901. 

19(». 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$748,545  as 

30.88163 

36.702  77 

19.044  49 

246,738  67 

$1,088,231  17 

69,116  38 

75,414  fiT 

21.882  80 

337,989  09 

+  $289,685  31 
+        1.234  83 
+      19.711  80 
+        2,18f7  88 
+      93,250  42 

38.70 

Other  material  used  

2.43 

Wages   

35.80 

Salaries    

11.49 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

37.64  ' 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$1,119,913  25 

$1,604,983  49 

+  $405,070  24 

86.17 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1905. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  siiare  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)    

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses  


$1,119,913  25 

799.427  39 

320.486  86 
T4.T47  19 

245.738  07 

Percent. 
23.32 

78.68 


$1, 594.983  40 

1.090.847  53 

434.685  96 
96,646  87 

837.969  09 

Percent. 
22.24 

77.76 


TABLB  IV-AVBRAGB  CAPITAL.  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital. 

prodpct  and  >  early 

earnings  in 

Increase,  -f ,  or  de- 
crease, -,  in  1905. 

1901.    1 

1905. 

Amount 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee 

Average  produce  per  employee 

Average  yearly  earnings  

$8.212  26 

11.818  26 

662  65 

$2,388  39 

11.380  47 

562  80 

-$828  86 
+      68  21 
+       0  16 

25.65 

0.60 
0  OS 
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TABLES  V— RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 

of  persona 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

employed  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1901. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

January   

Si 

98 
104 
112 
117 

loe 

104 
100 
95 
80 
99 

123 
123 
128 
134 
148 
148 
148 
142 
1.39 
127 
124 
120 

m 

n.79 
71.79 
75.21 
83.76 
88.89 
95.73 
100.— 
92.31 
88.89 
85.47 
81.20 
78.07 
84.02 

88.11 
82.43 
83.11 
90.51 
96.62 
100.- 
100.- 
95.95 
98.93 
35.81 
83.78 
8f7.16 
90.54 

28.21 
28.21 
24.79 
16.94 
11.11 
4.27 
0.00 
7.69 
11.11 
14.58 
18.80 
23.91 
15.38 

16  89 

February    

Maroh    

17. -57 
16  89 

April    

9.46 

May    

8  S8 

June   

0  00 

July    

August     

0.00 
4.05 

Beptomber    

October    

6.08 
14.19 

November  

December    

Averaire    

16.22 
12.8t 
9  46 

TABLE  VI-  OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OB"  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


1904. 


1905. 


Aversfte 

liourri 

per  day. 


1901.  1905. 


Average 

waxes 

per  day. 


1901. 


1906 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904. 


1903. 


Inorf>a8e,+«  or 

decrea-e,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Amt. 


Per  ct. 


Butter  makers   

Cream  handlers  ... 

Foremen    

Helpers     

Ice  cream   makers. 

Laborers    

Separators    

Skimmers    

Teamsters    


38 


22 


Total  and  average 


101 


101 


9.74 


10 


8.93 
11 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10.15 


9.07 


^.02 


2.30 
1.182 


1.226 
2.217 


$1,687 


$2,007 
2.419 
2.75 
1.974 
2.00 
1.543 
1.30 
1.565 


ft  1. 813 


$.213 


.23 

.126 


.164 


.137 
.208 


$.210 
.242 
.275 
.127 
.20 
.154 
.13 
.156 


$.185 


$.192 


4-$.0W 


+     .45 
+     .092 


.097 


+    .860     20.39 


2.83 


19.57 

7.78 


5.91 


+  $.126       7.47 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OP  DAIDY 

WAGES. 

aclassified  a 

aaily  wages, 

(iDolu8iTe^ 

Total  nnoiber  of  penons  em- 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1004. 

1005. 

1004. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1004. 

1005 

1904. 

1905. 

1(04. 

1005. 

$.50   to     1.68. 
.76    to       .83. 

1 

4 
17 

'*2* 
3 
2 

8 
7 
8 

16 
3 

15 



1 
1 
0 
1 

1 

4 
17 

1 
1 
0 
K 

"ii" 
"iii* 

2 
0 
2 
2 

28 

"a 

2 
1 
6 
8 
8 

"i' 

3.66 

.766 

1.042 

'i'.ik' 
i.sn 

1.40 

1.50 

1.651 

1.605 

1.765 

1.953 

2.005 

2.24 

2.808 

i.io* 

2.72 
2.88 
8.00 
3.66 

9.66 

.76 
1.00 
1.10 

$.65 
.756 
10.42 

$.65 
.75 

1.00  to    i.oe. 

1.00 

1.00    to     1.16. 

1.10 

1.17    to      1.24. 

2 
8 
2 

8 
7 
8 

16 
8 

15 
1 
7 

1.28 

i.2n 

1.40 

1.60 

1.651 

1.606 

1.766 

1.063 

2.005 

2.24 

2.303 

1.25    to      1.33. 

11 

1.275 

1.275 

1.34    to      1.41. 

1.50    to      1.58. 

116 
2 
0 
2 
2 
28 

1.50 
1.62 
1.67 
1.70 
1.07 
2.00 

1.50 

1.60    to     1.66. 

1.62 

1.67    to     1.74. 

1.67 

1.75   to     1.83. 

1.70 

l.Od    to     1.90. 

1.07 

2.00   to     2.06. 



2.00 

2.17    to     2.24. 

2.25    to     2.83. 

4 
2 
1 
fc 
8 
S 

2.806 

2.526 

2.66 

8.72 

2.75 

3.00 

2.306 

2.50    to     2.68. 

2.526 

2.50    to     2.66. 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2.60 
2.72 
S.88 
8.00 
3.66 

2.65 

2.67    to      2.74. 

2.72 

2.75    to     2.88. 

2.75 

S.OO    to     3.06. 

3.00 

3.60   to     3.66. 

4.00    to     4.08. 

1 
101 

4.00 

4.00 



Total  and  av- 
erage     

lA 

101 

101 

1.687 

i.ai3 

1.687 

I.SIS 



Remarks, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  reports  were  received  from 
so  small  a  number  of  the  creameries  of  the  state,  especially  as 
Wisconsin  ranks  as  the  second  dairy  artate  in  the  union.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  for 
1905,  there  were  in  that  year  1,017  creameries  in  the  state,  with 
a  total  output  valued  at  $19',000,000.  Only  a  very  partial  idea 
ut  this  industry  can  be  obtained  therefore  from  the  foregoing 
tables,  in  which  but  24  establishments  are  compared.  For  the 
establishments  which  reported,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  employees,  in  the  total  wages  paid,  the  ma- 
terial used,  and  the  output.  Only  23  per  cent,  a  very  small 
proportion,  of  the  value  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  in 
wages  each  year.  Employment  was  very  irregular,  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  milk  each  winter,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  furnished  during  the  summer  months.  June  and 
July  were  naturally  the  months  of  maximum  employment.  No 
female  help  was  employed  in  any  of  the  establishments  that 
reported. 
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20.     DYEING  AND  CLEANING— 5  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


CJaasi  Beat  ion. 


Number  iu 


1004. 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners   

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporatiomi 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders —  

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Rraalleat  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  in  operation  


3 

12 

158 

180 


1905. 


Ificieasp,  -h,  or 

deccense,  — ,  ia 

IflOQ. 


Amount.  Per  eeot 


4 

8 
181 
19ft 
178 
306 


—  4 

—  1 

—  6 


+  1 


+  1 
—  4 
+  8 
+  12 
+  11 
+  4 


50.00 

100.00 

55.66 


3S.S8 


S3.33 
S8.33 
5.t3 
6.67 
6.67 
l.» 


TABLE  II-INVBSTMKNT. 


ChiN^ificatlon. 

Capital  invesled  in 

Increase,  + 
or  decrease.  — .  in  1905. 

1904 

isa-i. 

.\  mount. 

Per  cent 

Land  

$5,000  00 
38,768  74 
47,816  08 
80,808  97 

85,400  00 
86,769  74 
48,008  80 
29.758  88 

+  $400  00 

8.00 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc 

+     <7r  78 
—    6503& 

1.00 

Cash  and  other  capital 

l.S 

Total    

$119.688  06 

|120,Q15  48 

+  $387  SD 

0.87 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS^   1904-1905. 
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TABLB  III  A-VALUE  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classifloation. 


Valaeof  material  aaed, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +. 
or  decrease,  ~,  in  1905. 


Amoant.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used 

Other   material  used 

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

Goods  made  and  work  done.'. 


|S0,04»27 
34.105  90 
50,266  00 
82,965  60 
81^,688  60 


$160,185  89 


$20,040  0» 
34,aT4  01 
56,606  86 
82,880  08 
87,494  40 


$170,805  58 


$9  18 
106  08 

4,840  85 
575  68 

4,806  99 


+  8,670  16 


0.06 
0.88 
8.S1 
8.51 
14.70 


6.85 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classifloation, 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  prod  act)   

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction  

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)   

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages.... 
Percentage   of   industry    product   devoted    to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1904. 


$168,135  86 

54,815  86 

107,980  10 
75,881  60 

88,688  60 

Percent. 
69.71 

80  29 


190i. 


$170,805  68 

54,314  10 

116,491  49 
78,906  98 

87.484  49 

Per  cent. 
67.81 

32.19 


TABLE  IV-AVBRAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classifloation. 


Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +t  or  de- 
crease,—,  in  1906. 


Amount     Per  cent. 


Average  capital  per  employee., 
Average  product  per  employee. 
Average  yearly  earnings  , 


$726  88 
988  04 
316  76 


$68191 
970  40 
881  68 


—  $43  47 

—  12  15 
+      487 


6.99 
1.24 
1.54 
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TABLB  V— RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  iiersons 
employed  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Peroentages  of 


Employment  io 


4904. 


1906. 


Unemployneot  in 


1904. 


1905. 


January  .. 
February 
March   .... 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
NoTember 
December 
Average    . . 


164 
168 
197 
IfiO 

170 

in 

162 
104 
172 
180 
174 
164 
165 


168 
161 
170 
179 
1» 
1» 
171 
172 
16» 
19e 
184 
178 
176 


85.56 
85.00 
87.22 
88.83 
94.49 
95.66 
90.00 
91.11 
96.66 
100.— 
90.0r 
91.11 
91.0r 


84.38 

14.44 

15.tt 

83.86 

15.00 

16.14 

88.54 

12.78 

11.46 

93.28 

11.67 

6.77 

94.79 

6.55 

5.21 

94.79 

4.44 

6.21 

89.06 

10.00 

10.94 

89.58 

8.89 

10.42 

94.79 

4.44 

5.21 

100.— 

0.00 

0.00 

95.83 

8.83 

4.17 

91.67 

8.89 

8.33 

91.67 

8.33 

8.33 

TABLB  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 

Total  no 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

warns 

per  day. 

AveraiTB 

wases 

per  hour. 

lDcrea8e,+,  or 

decraiBo.  — . 

per  day  in 

1906. 

1904. 

1905 

1904. 

1906 

1904. 

1906 

1904. 

1906. 

Amt. 

Peret. 

Boys    

3 
3 
5 

20 
3 

4 

4 
6 
21 

1 
6 

13 
3 

27 
1 

10 
18 

'  'i* 

1 

14 
55 

3 

1 
3 
7 

10 

10 

10 

9.75 
9.66 

iois" 

10 

10 

10 
9.5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.27 
9.83 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.75 
10 

9.76 

9 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 

i'.i's 

10 
10 

9 

9 
10 
10 

9.86 

$.60 
2.223 
1.064 
1.811 
2.00 

.901 
2.00 
1.887 

.48 
1.466 
2.056 
1.75 
1.56 

.87S 

.886 
2.17 
2.00 
1.606 

$.88 

2.87 

1.26 

1.990 

2.86 

1.721 

.886 

2.613 

.805 

2.08 

1.366 

.586 

'i.iii 

2.08 
1.82 
.906 
1.00 
2.67 
1.898 
1.687 

$.06 
.822 
.106 
.186 
.807 

"iisl 

.09 

.80 

.122 

.05 

.146 

.805 

.175 

.155 

.094 

.095 

.217 

.30 

.16 

$.056  +  $.08 
.238+     .047 
.125+     .166 
.196  -^      i«^ 

18  00 

Cleaners  

8  U 

Clerks    

15  31 

Dyers    

6.90 

Dyers,   female   

Dyers*  helpers   

.26 

.172 

.068 
.261 

+     .25 

12.50 

Dyers*     helpers,     fe- 
male     

Engineers    

2 

18 
1 
7 

12 
6 
3 
1 
6 

74 
3 
1 
2 
6 

jl    Vioa         TOT 

Finishers,    female.... 
Firemen 

.08  i—    .096;    10.«> 
.20e:+     .06        4 
.138+     .139     11.32 
.050+     .056.    11.67 

1 

Helpers    

Helpers,   female   

Laborers    

Layers  

19*—*' 139  "Hn 

Porters    

.208+     .83       18.8S 
.132—    .29       14.84 
.10    +     .087       3.07 
111  +       114'    '**  "" 

Pressers    

Pressers,   female   .... 
Seamstresses    

Solicitors    

!2«7+     isO 
.186—    .137 
.161'—    .019 

22.04 
6.85 

1.18 

Tftilors    

Teamsters    

Total  and  average 

176 

196 

9.61 

9.60 

11.16 

11.206 

$.119 

$.125,+  $.068 

5.04 

MANUPACTURINO  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLD  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


ClaMifled 
.daily  wages, 

(inclusive). 

Total  nomber  of  persons  em* 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Feraalo. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1901 

1900. 

1904. 

1905. 

3 
4 
7 
6 
40 
22 
23 
2 
1 
3 

1901. 

i 

54 
IS  ' 
19 

5 

2 

6 

2 
12 

5 
11 

8 

1905 

8 
4 
11 
5 
41 
23 
33 
2 
6 
14 

"is 
'"e 

2 
6 

9 
3 
7 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1904. 

1905 

1904. 

1906. 

$.33 

.42 

.534 

.67 

.804 

.92 

1.00 

2.18 

1.17 

1.33 

1904. 

"!42* 
.50 

".9K 
.92 
1.004 
1.114 
1.17 
1.303 
1.42 
1.60 
1.80 
1.67 
1.808 

1906. 

$.S3  or  less.. 

$.33 
.42 

.42   to       .49. 

"  "i 

""*4 

3 

11 

1.42 
.50 

.50    to        .58. 
.07    to        .74. 

$.50 

1.56 

.651 
.67 

.75    to        .83. 

.91    to        .99. 
1.00    to      1.08. 
1.09    to      1.16. 
1.17    to      1.24. 

3 
3 

1 

1 

10 

""5* 
11 

52 
18 
16 
2 
2 
8 

.79 

1.66' 

1.13 

*i!277 
1.42 
1.50 
1.60 
1.67 
1.808 

.8i  1     .802 
.92  I     .92 

1.016,  l.OOS 
1  2.18 

1.17  t  1.17 

.803 

.92 

1.004 

1.09 

1.17 

1.25  to       1.33. 
1.42    to      1.49. 

3 

2 
12 

5 
11 

3 

4 

'  "'s' 

'"'i' 

1 
1 

1.291 

1.33 

1.299 

1.50    to      1.58. 

13 

1.512 

1.512 

1.59    to      1.60. 

1.67    to      1.74. 

6 
2 
5 
9 
8 
6 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1.67 
IK? 

1.67 

1.75    to      1.83. 

1.83 

1.84    to      1.91. 

l.gg 

1.89 

2.00    to      2.08. 
2.17    to      2.24. 

'^ 

10 

4 

I 
1 

2.00     2.027 
2.17      2-17 

2.00 

2.00 
2.17 

2.087 
2.17 

2.26    to      2.33. 
2.50     to    2.58. 
2.59    to     2.06. 

110 

1 

'2.56' 

2.67* 
8.00 
8.33 

2.26 
2.50 
2.59 
2.67 
8.00 
8.33 



...... 

2.26 
2.60 

2.25 
2.50 
2.69 

2.67    to      2.74. 

...... 

2.67 
3.00 
3.33 

8.67 

8.00    to     S.08. 

8.00 

3.26    to      3.33. 



8.33 

Total  and  av- 
erage     

66 

85 

111 

175 

196 

|1.^ 

$1,660 

,».«» 

$.858 

fl.l5 

$1,208 

Remarks. — This  indii»tr>'  shows  a  moderate  gain  for  1905. 
There  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of 
peiTions  emph>yed,  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  and 
salaries  paid,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  output.  A 
large  proportion — from  68  to  70  per  cent. — of  the  industry  pro- 
duct was  paid  in  wages  each  year.  '  Employment  was  somewhat 
irregular  from  month  to  month.  The  number  of  female  em- 
ployees exceeded  the  number  of  men  employed  each  year,  but 
the  latter  showed  a  much  larger  increase  for  1905.  Women  were 
employed  in  many  of  the  more  important  occupations.  Their 
average  daily  wages  were  slightly  lower  in  1905, — about  2  per 
cent.  Their  hours  of  labor  also  decreased,  but  to  a  les^  extent 
than  the  dailv  wages. 
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21.    ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClaBsifloatloD . 


Nomber  ia 


1904. 


1906. 


luoreaae.  +,  or 

deoreaai*,  — ,  ia 

1905 


AmouQt.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Total  numtter  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  days  In  operation   


ii 


6 

7 
2 
9 

4 
66 


67 
66 
331 
309 
843 
300 


66 

65 


896 
366 

308 


—  1 


-  1 

-  1 

-  8 

+  aa 

+  18 

+  8 


1.75 
1.68 
2.42 
8.82 
3.79 
1.00 


TABLE  ir-INVESTMBNT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Land     

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,    etc 

Cii«h  and  other  capital 

Total     


Capital  invested  in 

Increase 
or  decrease. - 

-,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

$35.000  00 
124.577  62 
201.044  41 
567.269  6^ 

146.900  00 
129,320  22 
204,939  71 
090.823  27 

+  $10.900  00  1     81.14 
+      4,743  TO  1        3.81 
+      3.895  30  1        1.94 
+    98.063  65  1      16.40 

^927.801  56 

$1,040,483  20 

+$112,591  65 

1     12.13 

TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Raw  material  used  

Other  material  used  

Wages     

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase 
or  decrease,  - 

.ti  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Por  cent 

$444,276  67 
50,684  64 
180,485  46 
126,900  21 
147,566  85 
949.929  83 

$511,721  58 
61,509  95 
187,513  08 
143.209  48 
1^,442  00 
1.061.466  18 

+  $67,444  01 
+    10,915  81 
+      7.027  68 
+    16.800  27 
+      9.876  94 
+  111.668  86 

15.18 
21.53 

3.89 
U.84 

6.00 
11.74 

MANUFACTURING   REyTURNS.   190i~19a5. 
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TABLIJ)  III  B  -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classificatioo. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) ' 

Value  ot  stock  used  and  and  material  consumed  Im 

production    i 

Industry  product  (gross  production    less    value    ofl 

stock  and  materiai)    ' 

Wages   and   salaries    (Labor's   direct    share   of   pro-i 

duct    

l*roflt  and  minor  expense    fund    (industry    product 

less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage   of   industry    product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1904. 

1905. 

9949.922  83 

91,061,486  18 

494,961  31 

573,321  63 

454,961  52 

488,164  65 

307,394  07 

330,722  56 

147,566  85 

Per  cent. 

67.60 

157.442  09 

Per  cent. 

67.75 

32.44 


32.25 


TABLE  IV-AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

Earniogs  iu 


1904. 


I 


Average  capital  per  employee  92,705  22 

Average  product  per  employee  2,769  46 

Average  yearly  earnings  686  20 


1905. 


9dp922n 

2,981  70 

526  72 


lucreai^e,  +,  or  d«- 
creaso,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


+  9817  49 
+  212  25 
+       0.52 


8.04 
7.66 
0.10 


TABLE  V-RANGB  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Montlis. 


Total   no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


.Tanuary 
February 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

.Tune 

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


1904. 


343 

381 
343 


349 
350 
339 

333 
336 
348 


1905. 


834 
340 
341 
836 

823 
353 
376 
395 
373 
877 
364 
864 
866 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

19P4. 

1905. 

94.49 
91.18 
94.49 
98.39 
100.— 

84.66 
86.08 
86.33 
85.06 
81.77 
80.37 
95.19 
100.— 
9^.43 
95.44 
92.15 
92.16 
90.13 

5.51 
8.82 
5.61 
6.61 

15.44 
13.92 
13.67 
14.94 
18.23 

98.90 
96.32 
96.42 

1.10 
4.68 
3.58 
6.61 
7.72 
8.27 
7.44 
6.51 

10.63 
4.81 

93.39 
9d.2d 
91.73 
92.60 
94.49 

5.57 
4.56 
7.85 
785 
9.87 

dtmSr&L- 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Oooopations. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hours 
per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

lQereasa,+  ,or 

decrease, - 

per  day  in 

1905; 

1905. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

R»r«t. 

ADDrentices            . .  . 

1 
43 

1 
44 
3 
2 
6 
2 

""l 

""q 
9 

4 

'""4 
13 

1 
10 

1 

2 
30 

3 
18 

1 
38 

"'i' 

1 

8 

10 

io'"* 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

io""" 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9.44 

'9!94" 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io  ■" 

io  *"* 

10 

10 

io"  ■  ■ 

8.62 
11 
10 

8 
10 

9.50 
10 

9.78 
10 

9.97 

io"  * " 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

|10 

10 

8 

9.88 

io  "" 

io  ' " 

10 

10 

io"  " 

12 
:10 

'id 

10 
8 

10 

$.50 
1.79 

's.i&' 

1.625 
2.00 
2.00 
2.083 

'i!638 
4.00 
1.00 
1.617 
2.159 
1.76 
2.357 
3.25 

i'.ois 

2.458 
1.659 

"2!499 
.92 

"2.56' 
"".60" 

"i'.9i7 

3.15 

1.688 

3.50 

2.139 

1.875 

1.583 

"i.'oo" 

2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

"sliis 

1.00 

$.50 

1.396 

1.00 

8.25 

1.86 

2.25 

i'.ik' 

"i'.792 
1.639 
1.662 

iia" 

2.495 
2.86 
2.825 
3.00 
1.60 
.947 
2.50 
1.094 
2.60 
9.60S 

"ilie" 

1.60 

$.068 
.179 

'"826 
.168 
.20 
.20 
.208 
.175 

'!lo4 
.40 
.10 
.162 
.27 
.175 
.230 
.326 

""i05 
.24<^ 
.176 

'".isi 

.002 



$.083 
.140 
.10 
.826 
.185 
.225 

Assemblers    

$- 

.39^ 

».80 

Assomblers    female 

Blnokamiths      

2 

6 
2 
2 

•       3 

1 

::::::::i 

Box   makers   

+ 

.225 
.26 

13.66 

Buffers    

18.60 

Cabinetmakers      .     ... 

Carpeuters    

.225 

+ 

.167 

8.02 

Clerks    

Commutator    makers. 

.179 
.164 
.166 

::::::::i 

Core  makers  

+ 

Crane  meu  

4 

1 
3 
3 
14 

1 
7 

1 

.024 

1.47 

Designers    

Di  ppors    

::::::::i 

Drill  bands  

.156 
.289 
.206 
.233 
.376 
.15 
.10 
.26 
.178 
.25 
.25 

+ 
+ 

.067 
.336 
.60 
.062 
.26 

4.14 

Klectricians 

15.66 

Engineers    

86.67 

Finishers  

1.96 

Foremen     

7.6E» 

Foundry  men  

Helpers     

is 

4 

33 

+'  .012 

+     .035 

6.97 

Iron   workers    

Laborers    

1.71 
2.11 

Locksmiths    

Machinists    

36 
25 

+ 

.094 

3.76 

Machinists'  helpers  .. 
Machine  Inspectors  .. 
Masons     

.326 

.15 

.283 

.158 

.075 

.10 

.194 

.275 

.213 

.60 

.223 

Molders    

3 

3  110 

2.833      .25 

1.683 

.75  1     .06 

1.00  ' 

1.988      .192 
2.75  1     .315 
2.125      .169 
4.00  '     .438 
2.20       .214 

'     .188 

'     .158 

1.00    

20 

.-. 20 

'     .225 

2.50  i     .20 

1.87  1 

2.833      .313 

1     .10 

8.00  1 

+ 

.833 

13.S2 

Notcliers    

6 

1 
8 

io"" 

Olllce  boys  

1 

+ 

.86 

50.00 

Packers  

Painters    

12 
2 
4 
4 

9 
2 
3 

4    10 
7  |10 
2    10 

7  :  8 

8  10 
10 

••••ii!".... 

10 

|10 

10 

21  lio  "" 
Iio 

2  1 

1  '10 

12    1ft 

+ 
+ 
+ 

.021 
.40 
.437 
.50 
.061 

1.10 

Pattern  makers   

Platers     

12.70 

85.80 

Plumbers    

14.29 

Polishers    

2.86 

l*un<'herH    

Screw-iujichine    hands 

Screw  makers   

.10 

Shippers  

1 
1 
1 
5 

St(><?kkeepers    

.'.'.'.. '..J. '.'.'....', 

Steam   fitters    

.1.. 

Switchboard  men  

Testers    

.26 

.187 
.283 

+ 

.50 

26.00 

Tool    keepers    

Tool  makers      .  . 

12 
1 

— 

.202 

9.34 

Trimmers    

.20 
.14ti 
.208 
.00 
.077 
.292 
.061 
.196 

Watchmen    

1 

19 
6 
29 
8 
2 
4 

1.50  ,  1.75  i     .16 
1.824'  2.079      -IS? 

+ 
+ 

+ 

.25 
.866 
.017 
.018 
.020 
.515 
.006 

16.67 

Winders    

13.96 

Winders'   helpers    

Winders,  female  

Wirenien    

25 
23 
6 
2 
13 

10 
10 

3 
8 
10 

9.17      .90 
.747      .765 
1.713    2.332 
l.ia5      .65 
2.00  1  1.96-! 

.092 

t      .075 

P      .214 

.146 

.20 

1.85 

2.41 

86.19 

Wirc'Uien's   helpers    .. 
Wood  workers    

44.81 
1.00 

Total     and     av. 

340 

354 

9.78 

9.81 

1 

.n.773 

$i.8;fi 

,.!« 

$1.87 

+  $.050 

8.S3 
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Total  number  of  persons 
ployed. 

sm- 
al. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classified 
daily  wages, 
(inelasiye). 

Male. 

Female. 

Tot 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1904. 

1905 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

190). 

vl904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

$.33  and   leas 
.42   to     $.49. 
.60   to        .68. 

1 

1 

•    4 

""i 

27 
16 

1 
10 

3 
50 

4 
52 

1 

48 
14 
23 

1 
10 

4 

la 

10 
9 

■"'i' 

I 

V 

1 

1 

.     4 

16 

4 
35 
20 

1 

2 

13 
2 

35 

52 
1 
7 
3 

10 
4 

a. 

3 

rr 

15 
32 

"ii' 

3 

17 

11 

15 

1 
7 

$.33 
.42 
.64 

"!67' 
.753 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.50 
1.615 
1.75 
l.^-i 
2.00 
2.259 
2.50 
2.07 
2.70 
2.863 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 

'*.(»' 
4.50 

$.33 

*:% 

.54 
.65 
.67 
.752 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.60 
1.615 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.259 
2.50 
2.67 
2.76 
2.863 
8.00 
3.26 
3.60 

$.88 

4 

2 
27 
45 

.52 

.60 

.70 

.762 

1.00 

.52 

.60   to       .6e. 
.87    to        .74. 

10 

10 

$.65 

$.65 

.638 

.70 

.75    to        .Si. 
1.00    to      1.08. 
1.00    to      1.16. 

8 
4 

8 
7 
1 

.75 
1.00 

.75 
1.00 
1.10 

.7^9 
1.00 
1.10 

1.26    to      1.88. 
1.34    to      1.41. 

7 

3 
40 

6 
11 

3 
•?7 
15 
32 

1 

11 
3 

50 
4 

52 

1 
18 

1.26 
1.40 
1.50 
1.612 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.26 
2.50 

1.25 

1.26 
1.40 

1.50    to      1.58. 



1.50 

1.50    to      1.6S. 

1.612 

1.75    to      1.83. 

1.75 

1.84    to      1.91. 

1.85 

?.00    to     2.06. 

2.00 

2.S5    to      2.33. 



14 
*23 

1 
10 

4 

16 
10 

9 

2.25 

2.50    to      2.58. 

2.50 

2.67    to      2.74. 

2.75    to     9.8S. 

19 
8 

17 
11 
15 

1 
7 

2.757 

2.8S7 

8.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

2.757 

2.84    to     2.01. 

2.967 

3.00    to     3.08. 

3.00 

3.25    to      3.33. 

8.25 

3.50    to     S.5S. 

8.50 

3.75    to     3.83. 

8.75 

4.00    to      4.06. 

1 
1 

4.00 
4.60 

1.00 

4.50    to      4.68. 

Total  and  av. 

311 

328 

20 

26 

340 

354 

$1.86o!$1.914 

$.747 

$.792'$i.773 

n..s33 

Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  electric  and  gas  supplies  shows 
a  large  gain  for  1905,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  increasing 
use  of  electricity  and  gas  throughout  the  country.  There  was 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested,  every 
item  of  investment  showing  an  increase.  Especially  noticeable 
is  the  31  per  cent,  gain  in  the  amount  invested  in  land,  indicating 
the  establishment  of  the  industry  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
The  number  of  employees  increased  4  per  cent.;  the  value  of 
the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  7  per  cent. ;  and  the  value  of 
the  output,  12  per  cent.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry  product 
was  large  each  year — about  68  per  cent.  Employment  was 
somewhat  less  regular  in  1905.  A  few  women  were  employed 
each  year,  chiefly  as  winders.  These  worked  uniformly  10 
hours  per  day.  Female  help  received  lower  wages  in  this  in- 
dustry than  the  average  daily  wages  of  women  for  all  industries. 
Men,  on  the  contrary,  received  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
wages. 
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22.    EXCELSIOR— 5   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  r— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


riassiflcatioD. 


Number  of  private  firms 
Number  of  male  partners  . 
Number  of  female  partners 
Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  .. 
Number  of  female  stockholders 
Total  number  of  stockholders 
Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 
Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  number  of  pe  rsons  employed 
Averagre  number  of  persons  employed 
Average  days  In  operation 


locrease,  -f-,  or 

decrpane,  — ,  in 

19a5. 


TABLE  ir-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Capital  investofl  in 


1904. 


1905. 


InoreaFe,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 


Lnnd     

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,    etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


$23,785  00 
86,7U0  95 
83,984  35 

113,608  59 


$258,078  89 


$35,558  70 
45,871  57 
94,445  00 

102,242  41 


+  $11,778  70  I 
+   9,170  6? 
+  10,460  65  , 
—  11,366  18 


$278,117  68  I  +  20,088  79 


4S.50 
24.99 
12.46 
10.00 


7.77 


TABLE  III  A-VALUE  OF  MATEHIIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Value  of  material  UM»d, 
wases  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  ISO*. 

1904. 

iflav 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw    mnterlal    tised    

$130,601  SO 

7,7a5  82 

40,362  61 

16,600  00 

103,622  36 

298,952  68 

$145,714  15 

7,152  74 

46.388  34 

16,910  00 

111,017  88 

327,182  81 

+  $15,112  26 
-         613  08 
+      6,026  78 
+         310  00 
+      7,896  22 
+    28,230  18 

n.*?? 

Other  material  used    

7.89 

Wages     

14.98 

Salaries 

1.87 

Profit  and  minor  expenses   .. 
Goods  made  and  work  done  . 

7.14 
9.44 

MANUFACTURING  RBJTURNS,   1904-1906. 
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TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLD  III  A. 


Goods  marie  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)   


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage  of  industry   product    devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses   


$208,982  68 

138,367  71 

160,584  97 

56,062  61 

108,622  36 

Per  cent. 

85.47 

64.58 


$337,189  81 

152,866  89 

174,315  08 

63,298  84 

111,017  58 

Per  cent. 

36.31 

68.60 


TABLB  IV-AVERAGD  CAPITAL,   ETC.,   PBK  DMPLOYBB. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

eamingti  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +f  or  de- 
create,  — ,  in  190l>. 


Amoant.     Percent. 


Average  capital  per  employee  f2,335  04 

Average  product  per  employee   ^'^^ 

Average   yearly   earnings    




1 

— 

1 

,325  04 
,693  27 
362  63 

1 
$2,356  93 
2,772  74 
393  12 

+  $3189  1 
+  79  47  , 
+  30  40  1 

1.37 
2.95 
8.41 

TABLB  V-RANGB  OF  BMPLOYME7NT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total   uo.  of  persons 
emplo}  ed  in 


1901. 


.January    . . 
February    . 

March     

April    

May    

June 

July    

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November  , 
December 
Average    . . 


113 
112 
106 
115 
103 
102 
100 
118 
123 
119 
114 
113 
111 


1905. 


108 

109 

111 

119 

116 

111    I 

112 

120 

125 

126 

134 

130 

118 


P«iroentage8  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


I 


91.87 
91.06 
86.18 
98.50 
88.74 
82.98 
82.08 
91.87 
100.— 
96.76 
02.68 
91.87 
90.94 


1905. 


80.60 
81.35 
82.84 
88.81 
86.67 
82.81 
83.58 
80.55 
0S.28 
94.03 
100.— 
97.00 
88.06 


ITnemployment  in 


1904. 


8.13 

8.94 
18.82 

6.60 
16.26 
17.07 
17.07 

8.13 


8.25 
7.82 
8.13 
9.76 


ioa'>. 


19.40 
18.65 
17.16 
11.19 
13.43 
17.16 
16.42 
10.46 
6.72 
5.97 

"iios" 

11.94 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


QjcupatioDs. 


Hookkeepors,  female 

Boys    

Ciirpenlers    

Engineers     

Filers   

Firemen    

Foremen     

Helpers     

Ln borers    

Machine  tenders   

Machinists     

MlUwrijfhts    

Sawyers    

Sewers,    female    

Superintendents     

Teamsters    

Watchmen    


Total 


1905. 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904  1 1905. 


Averaffo 

waires 

per  day. 


1904. 


1905. 


Averago 

wagOM 

per  hour. 


1904. 


1905. 


65 


176 


8 

11.20 

ii 

10 

f.912 

10 

2.00 

10 

:o 

2.iiO 

2.50 

10 

10 

1.75 

1.75 

ID 

10 

1.60 

1.50 

11 

10 

10 

2.00 

1.841 

10 

10 

1.166 

1.50 

60 

10 

10 

1.357 

1.308 

TO 

10 

1.55 

1.57 

10 

10 

2.143 

2.22 

10 

1.62 

10 

1.50 

io 

10 

.65 

.65 

10 

r.oo 

10 

10 

1.50 

2.25 

3 

10 

10.66 

1.30 

1.283 

133 

9.9ft 

10.02 

H.178 

11.49 

$.15 


.25 

.175 

.16  I 

.20, 

.1161 

.135 

.155 

.214! 


1.001 
.20 
.25 
.175 
.15 
.184 
.15 
.136 
.157 


.150 
.065      .065 
.70 


.15 
.13 


.12 


Iacrea8Cf+«or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Ami. 


Peret. 


— f.io 

—  .159 
+  .334 
+  .011 
+  .02 
+  .077 


6.25 
7.95 
28.64 
.81 
1.29 
i,50 


+  .75       50.00 
—     .017,       1.30 


2     2S.48 

I 


TABLE  VII— CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


ClassiflcKl 
daily  wairesi, 
(iDclusive). 


10.50 
.84 
.92 
1.00 
1.17 
1.25 
1.34 
1.50 
1.50 
1.67 
1.75 
l.ft4 
2.00 
2.. 50 
2.75 
3.00 
7.00 


To^al  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

Total 


Male 
1904.  1905. 


$0.66 
.91 

13 

.99 

9 

4 

l.OP 

7 

2 

1.24 

1..33 

6 

7 

1.41 

34 

4.^ 

l.f58 

20 

28 

1.06 

9 

1 

1.74 

3 

1 

1.83 

7 

1.91 

:^ 

2.08 

11 

10 

2.. 58 

2 

2 

2.83 

1 

3.0^ 

2 

4 

7.0F 

"l 

1    ... 

110 

-1 

Female. 
1904.1  1905. 

05 


Total. 
1904.   1905. 


65 


1 

If 

7 

'.".'.','.\.'.".'.'. 

1 

11 

' 

2 

1 

2 

06  1 

G 

176 

Averase  wages  per  dav. 


Male. 


1904. 


$0.95 
1.00 


$0.90 

.95 

1.00 


1.1 

1.352 

1.50 

i.ooe 

1.70 
1.771 


2.00 
2.50 


3.00 


13S  $1.40  $1.58 


190^ 


Female. 


1904 


$0.65 


1.25 

1.3« 

1.502 

1.62 

1.67 

1.75 

1.95 

2.00 

J..50 

2.75 

3.00 

7.00 


1.20 


1905. 


Total. 
1«B. 


1C04 


$0.65 


$0.65 


$.660  $.85  $1.178j$1.49 


$rt.e» 
.90 
.95 
1.00 

i!» 

1.3^ 

1.503 

1.62 

1.67 


95 

20 

.25  1 
.35? 
.50  I 
,6021 
70     _._. 

ml  i.n 

...I  1.85 
2.00 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
7.00 


00 


s.oo 
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Remarks. — ^An  exceptional  gain  is  exhibited  by  thia  industry 
for  1905.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  more  capital  was  invested  in  land, 
about  25  per  cent,  more  in  buildings,  and  12"  per  cent,  more  in 
machiilery,  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  employees,  of 
11  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  of  8  per  cent, 
in  the  hYersrc  yearly  earnings  of  employees,  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  tie  material  used,  and  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  output. 
The  average  daily  wages  were  over  26  per  cent,  higher  in  1905, 
but  were  still  very  low.  Only  36  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
industry  product  was  paid  in  wages  each  year.  There  were  66 
female  employees  in  1904,  and  but  6  the  following  year — a  re- 
markable decrease.  There  is  possibly  an  error  in  the  number 
reported  by  one  or  more  establishments.  This  decrease  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  apparent  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the 
average  daily  wages  paid,  as  the  daily  wages  of  men  alone  show 
a  gain  of  only  3  per  cent.  Employment  was  somewhat  irregu- 
lar each  year.  '[''■'' 


23.    FANCY  ARTICLES— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClasslflratioD. 


Number  in 


1904. 


Number  of  privnto  firms  I  « 

Number  of  male  partners  11 

Number  of  female  partners   | 

Total  number  of  partners  11 

Number  of  corporations  I  4 

Number  of  male  stockholders  23 

Number  of  female  stockholders  1 

Total  number  of  stockholders  ,  24 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.'  36 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  438 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   4!iO 

AA'erasre  number  of  persons  employed  444 

Ayerage  days  In  operation  i  809 


1905. 


Increase,  -f,  or 

decrens**.  — ,  in 

19a5. 


A  moan  t  Per  cent 


0 

12 


12 
4 

90 
1 

31 

4.t 
437 
r»30 
4f& 
308 


+    1 


+    1 


+    7 


+  7 
+  8 
+  1 
+  74 
+  18 
—    1 


0.09 


9.09 


90.44 


29.17 
22.W 
0.23 
16.23 
4.0=> 
0.32 


63— L. 
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TABLE  II-INVESTMBNT. 


ClaBsificatioD. 

Capital  iovested  io 
1904.                   1«J5. 

Ineraase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  iu  1905. 

AiDoant. 

Per  cent. 

I  jM  nd    

$8,550  00 
37,106  86 
78,243  38 
185,808  M 

$10,006  00 

40,002  00 

100,649  00 

200.511  S2 

+    $1,548  00 
+      2,896  14 
+    22,405  65 

18.11 

lUiUdln^B  aDd  llxtiires   

Maohinerv.  otc.    ....r-r  ,,.-.t.,  - 

7.80 
28.61 

(.ash  and  other  capital  

+    14,04^08 

7.88 

Total    

$iOU.768  86 

$»l,tB(K)3» 

+  141,491  47 

i3.sa 

TABLE  III  A    VALUE  OF  MATEUIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OK 

PRODUCT. 


Classiflcation. 


Value  of  material  ased, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1905. 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  io  1905. 


Amoant.     <  Percent 


Raw  material  usod   ,  $?49,316  08 

Other  material  used  ,  .')0,439  92 

Wa^es    I  157,412  15 

Salaries    40,210  94 

Profit  and  minor  expenses   ..,  111,506  35 

Goods  mndc  and  work  done  ..  588,885  44 


$270,004  66   +  $20,088  66 


31,867  95 
164.008  06 

41.40^25 
114,487  46 
621,770  39 


1.428  08 
6.695  91 
1.191  32 
2,961  11 
32,884  95 


8.30 
4.69 
4.19 
2.06 
2.67 
5.58 


TABLE  III  B  -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


("lasHiflcation . 


U04. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) $588, 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction      2T9, 

Industry  product   fpross  production    less    value    of 
stock  and   ninterinl)    309, 

Wages   and   salaries   (Labor's   direct   share   of   pro-' 
duct)    19r, 

Profit  and    minor   expense   fund    (Industry    product 

less  wages)  ill, 

I       Per 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentagoof  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  , 


4. 

1905. 

885  44 

$an,7TO39 

756  00 

301,8T3  61 

129  44  1 

319,807  78 

023  09  1 

1 

205,410  33 

500  35  1 
cent.  ' 
63.03  ^ 

114.487  46 

Per  cent. 

64.21 

86.07  1 

35.79 

MANUFACTURING  RBTTURNa   1904-1906. 
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TABLE  IV-  AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC..  PER  BMPLOTS^D. 


ClassificatioD. 

Average  capital, 

prod  net  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease,--, in  1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amonnt. 

Per  cent. 

Arcrnge  capital  per  employee  

AvoraRe  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

$007  68 
,       1.386  32 
1          aS4  S2 

t 

$700  30 

1»889  11 

855  00 

+  $88  68 
+    6879 
+      0  48 

8.98 
4.73 
0.14 

TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPrX)YMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 

of  Darsons 

PerceLtipesof 

Months. 

employed  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

19(M. 

1906. 

1901. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

•Inniiary     

440 
441 
438 
441 
436 
442 
438 
447 
445 
4i4 
454 
456 
444 

450 
436 
443 
451 
454 
454 
440 
437 
444 
4SJ) 
519 
580 
408 

96.47 
96.71 
96.05 
96.71 
95.68 
96.98 
96.05 
96.08 
.      97.50 
97.37 
99.56 
100.— 
97.37 

84.90 
82.88 
83.58 
85.00 
85.68 
85.68 
83.08 
88.45 
83.77 
99.88 
97.98 
100.— 
87.17 

1.58 
3.20 
3.95 
3.80 
4.38 
3.07 
3.95 
1.97 
2.41 
8.68 
0.44 

15.10 

Febniary    

March    

17.74 
16.48 

April    

May    

June   

14.91 
14.34 
14.84 

July    

16.08 

Angiist    

17.56 

September    

October    

16.23 

7.74 

November  

December    

8.06 

Average    

8.63 

12.83 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPL0YBB8. 


OocupatioDS. 

Total  no 

of 
persons. 

Avera«re 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

wafresi 

per  day. 

Average 

waxes 

per  hoar. 

iDoreaae,  +,  or 

deereaw*.  — . 

per  day  in  190S. 

1904. 

19a5. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906 

Ami. 

Per  et. 

Apprentlcefi    

4 
2 
4S 
11 

1 
4 
4 
1 
8 
8 
2 
2 
.9 
1 

1 

9.75 
10 

10 

9 

io"'" 

8 

io*"' 
3 

io'    ' 

10 
10 
10 

ois' 
10 
9 

9.27 
10 

8 
10 

10 
9.04 
S 

io  "* 



8 
9 

io"" 
io"  ■ 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io"" 

1.028 
2.00 

.680 
1.977 
2.20 
2.60 
2.965 
1.690 
1.588 
2.788 
2.00 
2.00 
2.417 
1.80 

'i'.so 

.788 

i'.flM 
2.284 

'2.636 
1.274 

.00 
2.619 

"i.*.585 

.76 

4.00 

1.75 

i'.is' 
i.io* 

2.60 

i'.a 
8.Tn 

i'.iiir 
2.20s 

1.80 
3.00 


',m 

.682 
1.989 
1.706 

.583 
8.00 
1.40 

1.50 
2.41 
2.50 

"75* 

1          1 

t  084    a  009  U-  ft  1t7 

2.04 

Bench  bands  

.20 
.002 

198 

Bench   hands,   female 

Buffers    

14  10 
8 

2     8.60 

1  i  8 

IlO 

2  ,10 

15  1  8 
'1ft 

.226+     .277 

14  0) 

Cabinet  makers  

.275 
.294 
.371 
.102 

Carpenters    

.211      —.000 
.825—    .885 

24.00 

Carvers   

12.SI 

Comb  sawers  

Cutters    

.158 

.125  ——      83!? 

21.06 

Decorators    

.842 
.20 

1.8B 
.242 
.18 

.8461+     .088 

1  SB 

Die  sinkers  

Rncrlneers    

2 

0 

1 
2 

"w 

52 
12 

11 
10 
10 

io  "  ' 

9.64 

.217 
.221 
.18 

9t% 

+    .107 
—    .809 

8.8^ 

Rngravers    

8.65 

Firemen    

Foremen  

Foundry  men   

Helpers     

1 
11 

.25  1 

062       lOi 

+  "iii 

"iilii 

Helpers,  female  

068 

198       215 

.Jewelers 

8 
S? 

"ii" 
25 

S5 
16 

—    .528 

1  7S 

Tiflborers    

11  lift 

.2231     1AA 

89.(3 

Laborers,  female   .... 

6 

8 

09 

1 
12 

10 
10 

0  flR 

.127 

.06 
.265 

"*.i50 
.075 
.60 

.066 
.575 
.14 

.15 

.287 

.sia 

Lathers    

+     .804 

+  .1» 

+     .900 
—    .900 

18.81 

Machine  tenders  

Machine    tenders,    fe- 
male     

9.89 
160.00 

Machinists    

7.08 

Mold  makers  

1  10 
8 

12    

2    

10 

2   10 

10 

94   10 
81  110 

2  ! 

4  1 

34    10 
7    10 
4    10 

IlO 

'  8 

Packers    

2 
2 

11 

Packers,  female  

.072 

Plasterers     

i    *  .  .. 

Plaster  moldcrs  

m 

I"** 

Polishers   

1  1.34 

1.454 

2.14     2.50 
1.10    

1      .T«l 

Pressmen  

34 
8 

1 
01 
67 

.145 
.214 
.110 

.las 

.078 

Printers    

.85  ,+     .86 

16.82 

Printers'  helpers  

Purse  makers   

Purse  makers,  female 
Riveters    

1.346 
.782 

"fio" 

.917 
2.00 
2.25 

.842 
2.00 
.75 
.000 
.821 
1.668 

.13»+     .044 
i     .084,+     .080 

9n 

;      3.27 
'     7.67 

Riveters,  female ' 

t      trrfi 

Satin  finishers,  female 

Sewers,  female  

Shipping  clerks  

Spinners  

5 
6 
1 
8 
8 

1 

.06 

.008 

.20 

.825 

.25 

.125 

.061 
.08^ 
.103 

+     .009 

,     1.50 

l.Vi 

16.80 

Stucco  workers  

2.00  : 

I 

Stucco  workers*  help- 
ers     

'""i' 

8 

1.00 

i'.ih' 

Watchmen 

l*"i« 

.  -^^mru 

i 

Total     and     av. 

456 

504 

9.81 

9.70 

11.41 

$1,326 

».144 

$.136  -  9.064 

«.« 
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TABLBJ  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGBS. 


Total  number  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Ciaasiiled 
daily  wages, 

i(iD0lU8iTe). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

^■■■1  J^JNMi^ 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 
1905 

1904. 

1905. 

1904.    1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

9.39  and  less 
.so    to     1.58 
.50    to        .66 
.tf7    to         .74 
.75    to        .Si 
.8i    to         .91 
1.00    to      1.06 
1  00    to      1  10 

1 
12 

'"a 

17 

"ii' 

1 

9 
49 

4 
24 

6 
12 
11 

1 
43 
6^ 
89 
30 

"si* 

1 

13 

61 
4 

26 
b 

13 

U 
3 

83 
6 

88 
3 
6 
2 
2 

14 

*  "47* 
70 
86 
28 
22 
49 

2 
14 
28 

9 
40 

9 
16 
10 

6 
28 

d 

16 
6 

14 
6 

2 
10 

1 
11 
1 
3 
7 

1.33 

l.so 

.778 

"i'.oo* 
1.10 

1.17 

1.876 

1.37 

1.60 

1.615 

1.07 

1.759 

1.863 

2.00 

2.266 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.6/ 
2.764 

iioo* 

3.50 
4.00 
4.16 

».38 
.60 
.606 

.979 
.79 

iioo' 

1.10 

1.17 

1.278 

1.87 

1.60 

1.615 

1.07 

1.759 

1.80b 

2.00 

2.20 

2.266 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.0/ 

2. 704 

11 

21 

10 
9 
6 

19 
2 
0 

26 
9 

44 
9 

16 
9 
ti 

81 
60 
26 
IS 

"'ii' 

36 
65 
25 
14 
10 
80 

.648 
.67 
.777 
.84 
1.00 
l.U 
1.17 
1.278 
1.869 
1.60 
1.613 
1.07 
1.761 
1.877 
2.00 
2.181 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60b 
2.68 
2.806 
2.89 
3.00 
3.26 
3.60 
4.00 
4.16 

1.50 
.606 
.681 
.80<> 

'i'.oo' 

1.604 
.006 
.681 
.76 
.84 

1.00 

1.603 
.617 
.078 
.76 
.84 
1.00 
l.U 

1.17    to      1.24 

1.26   to     i.sa 

1  34     to       1  41 

4 

8 

""5 
2 

1.17 
1.33 

1.17 
1.33 

1.17 
1.281 
1.8S0 

1.60    to      1.68 
l.fiO     to       1.00 

1 

2 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.618 

1.0/     to       1.74 
!./$     to       l.bSf 
l.M     to       1.91 

1 

"'i' 

1.07 

i'.io' 

1.67 

1.766 

1.8/7 

2.00    to      ^.W 

88  '•      Sm 

2.00 

i^.ll    to      8.24 

6 
86 
5 
6 
2 

2i 

14 

■**io' 

2 

1 

11 

1 

10 

6 

14 
6 

2 
10 

1 
11 

1 

a 

7 

2.181 

<0.X6    to       2.iSSi 

1 

i.'A 

a?. 34    to      2.41 

! 

1^.40 

2  50     to      2.5b 

1 

2.50 

2.60     to      2  Ot) 

1 

2.0O6 

2.6/     to       2.V4 

1 

2.6a 

2.75     to       2.bii 

2.bOJ 

2.b4     to       2.91 

'.*.!;;'.i;'.;;;: 

^.bM 

jf.UO    to       3. Ob 

10 
2 

1 
11 

1 

! 

3.00 
3.^9 
3.50 

4.00 
4. 16 

3.00 

2.2S     to      i.'SSi 

;i.2d 

H.df}    to       tf  5b 

i 

3.50 

4.00     to      4.0b 

4.U) 

4.U0    to       4.1b 

1 

4.10 

Total  and  av. 

298 

318 

158 

ISO 

456 

504 

^1.788 

^1.676 

1.097 

1.730 

11.41 

«1.3i6 

liemarks. — The  tableis:  «how  a  very  satisfactory  growth  of  this 
industry  during  the  two  years  considered.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  from  4  per  cent,  to  29  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested 
in  land,  buildings  and  machinery;  in  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed,  the  material  used,  the  total  wages  and  sala- 
ries paid,  and  the  output.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry  product 
was  about  64  per  cent,  each  year — a  very  fair  proportion.  Em- 
ployment was  apparently  quite  irregular  in  1905.  But  the 
large  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  was  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
in  October.  The  additional  number  were  retained  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  apparent  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment indicates  therefore  only  the  natural  change  incident  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry.    Female  help  was  employed  in  some  of 
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the  accessory  occupations,  but  also  in  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant. There  was  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
employees  than  in  the  number  of  male.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  average  daily  wages  of  women.  All  female  help 
worked  ten  hours  per  d^y  each  year,  whereas  the  male  em- 
ployees averaged  less  thaij  9%  hours. 


24.    FLOUR  AND  FEED— 62  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE)  I-MANAGBMHNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClasslfieatioQ. 


N  amber  in 


IMft 


1905 


Increaae,  +,  or 

ddcrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amoant.  Per  cent. 


Namber  of  private  firms  

Number  of  female  partners  

Number  of  male  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders   

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


87 

5 

66 

60 
25 

135 
27 
100 
229 
625 
707 
665 
d\9 


4 

67 

61 

24 

137 

23 

100 

221 

600 

757 

603 

813 


+ 
+ 


1 
1 

a 

1 
1 
+  « 

—  4 

—  S 

—  1 

—  16 
+  60 

—  3 

+  1 


8.70 
20.00 
8.64 
1.07 
4.00 
1.48 
14.81 
1.28 
0.46 
2.60 
7.07 
0.45 
0.S2 


TABLE  II-^INVBSTMBNT. 


Capital  invested  in 

Ineraase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Land  • •  •  •  • 

$664.780  13 
1.045,847  88 
1.466,907  68 
2.419.008  20 

1464.910  65 

850.867  64 

1.178.671  78 

9.194.741  98 

—  9100.809  48 

—  85.480  16 

—  908.885  88 

—  S94»820  28 

19.45 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

MfK^hlnerv     etc 

8.1B 
19.M 

Cash  and  other  capital  

0.87 

Total    

15.405.103  78 

14,788.199  03 

— 1711.911  76 

19.06 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUK  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOE  EMPLOYED,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Valoe  of  material  nsed 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


Raw  material  used   

Other  material  used  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


$12,868,333  78 

658.066  47 

890,884  80 

182,444  73 

1,008,001  54 

16,109,0&1  a» 


1905. 


^,454,460  34 

6S,8d4  94 

895,S08ai 

176,304  00 

1,000,444  89 

14,648,739  88 


Increase,  +« 
or  decrease,  —,  iu  11X)5. 


Amonnt. 


Per  cent 


-  ^18,883  44 

-  81,681  68 

•  1,076  EO 

•  6,140  78 

•  7,666  66 

-  460.318  94 


3.23 
4.8i 
0.27 
8.37 
0.75 
3.03 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


Talue  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


1904. 


$16,109  061  39 

13,509,880  26 

1,586,761  07 

678,788  68 

1,008,031  54 

Per  cent. 
36.47 

69.68 


1906. 


114,648,732  38 

18,076,774  28 

1.571,957  10 

571,512  21 

1,000,444  80 

Per  cent. 
36.36 

63.64 


TABLE  IV-AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYED. 


Classification. 

Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +»  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  190BJ. 

1904. 

1905. 

A  moan  t. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee  

18,40106 

22,687  76 

606  09 

97,214  «r  -$1,186  69 

29,094  69  —     60S  14 

60609  -^        1  ny 

14  12 

Average  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

2.01 
0  IS 
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TABLE  V— RANQB  OP  BMPLOYMRNT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


January   ... 
February    . 

March   

April    

May    

June    

July    

Auffust    . . . . 
September 
October    . . . 
November 
December   . 
Average    . . . 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


672 
T07 
660 

en 

670 


079 
655 
606 


1905. 


644 
620 
650 
633 
631 
617 
609 
689 
7S2 
757 
717 
695 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


C6.89 
95.05 
100.— 
98.85 
94.91 

94.rr 

89.96 
88.40 
92.06 
96.89 
96.04 
92.64 
94.20 


1905, 


86.07 
82.69 

85.86 
88.62 
88.85 
81.61 
80.45 
84.41 
06.70 
100.— 
94.72 
91.81 
87.58 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 

1905. 

8.11 

14.99 

4.95 

17.81 

14.14 

6.66 

16.88 

6.09 

16.65 

6.23 

18.49 

10.04 

19.56 

11.00 

15.69 

7.99 

8.80 

S.U 

8.96 

6.28 

7.88 

8.19 

6.80 

12.42 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 

Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons . 

Average 

hours 

per  day 

Average 

wages 

per day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase,  -f ,  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 

1904. 

1 
8 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904.    1905. 

1 

1904. 

1905. 

Ami. 

Per  ct. 

1 
1    10 
4    10.66 

1    

2  10 
1    12 
4    10 
4     8 
8  ilO 

IlO 

1  ,10 
23    10.80 
11    10.83 
17  ilO 

10 
11 
11 
10 
12 
10 

8 

9.25 

io  *" 

10 
9.30 

10 

10 

10.88 
10.09 
9.91 

10 

ii".26' 

9.87 

10 

10 

11.70 
9.82 
9.96 

10.66 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10.76 
10 

$1.75 
2.60; 

».oo 

2.76 

\  on 

1.176 
.26 

.187 
.275 

$.80 
.    25 

+  1 
-I- 

.088 

14.88 

Bolters    

S.U 

Bookkeeoers    

.091 

Bookkeepers,    female. 
Branders    

8 

1 

8 

3 

6 

2 

2 

20 

12 

10 

1 

11 

181 

168 

8 

1 

20 
81 
6 
6 
84 
24 
89 
7 
8 
2 
1 

1.39  '     .60 
2.26     2.25 
2.75     S.OO 
1.39     1.85 
1.75     1.066 
2.00    

1.90  2.80 
2.233   9.22 
1.899,  1.915 
2.209,  2.225 

1.56  1  1.796 
2.876   2.014 

1.57  1.56 
1.694  i  1.593 
1.431    1.535 

8.50  i 

2.096   2.136 
2.2n|  2.244 
1.696    1.6B 
2.875   2.031 

1.91  2.079 
1.71     1.747 
1.914    1.915 
2.141    2.061 
2.107   2.50 
2.125   &-fi0 

.05 
.187 
ao 

- 

.80 

61.08 

Carpenters    

4. 

.26 

.05 
.094 

9.09 

Cleaners    

.162>     .1IB4. 

8.84 

Coal  passers  

.175 

.20 

.19 

.216 

.18 

.22 

.155 

.285 

.156 

.162 

.153 

.85 

.187 

.222 

.169 

.287 

.184 

.174 

.184 

.18B 

.203 

.212 

.25 

■'!i64 

.158 
.161 
.176 
.149 

.179i- 

5.87 

Coopers    

Elevator  men  

*.«'  + 
.228- 
.204!  + 
.822:4. 

.40 

.013 

.046 

.016 

.246 

.892 

.01 

.01 

.144 

21.05 

Engineers    

.68 

Firemen 

2.40 

Foremen    

.78 

Grain   buyers   

Grinders    

8 

13 

127 

120 

8 

"id 

89 
4 
8 

20 

10 

10.09 
10.10 
9.82 
9.25 

10 

11.20 

10.21 

10 

10 

10. .« 

.179 
.194 
.154 
.16 

+ 

15.83 
15.28 

Helpers    

.037 

Laborers    

.087 

Loaders    

.157,+ 

10.00 

Machinists    

Machine  tenders  

Millers    

'.189  + 

.227- 
.169'— 

.04 

.087 

.006 

.244 

.109 

.087 

.001 

.00 

.838 

.875 

l.W 
1.19 

Millhands     

.86 

Millwrights    

.993 

.m 

.ITT 
.190 

+ 
+ 

a. 

8.48 

Nailers    

8.86 

Oilers    

22     0.88 
91    10.40 

6   11.71 

2   10.09 

8   10 

1   10 

1    

16   10.25 
24   10.22 

6   10 
19   10 

8   19 

2.10 

Packers    

.068 

Purifier  tenders  

Roller  tenders  

Shippers 

.195!— 
.26    + 
.25    -^ 

8.80 
16.88 
17.64 

Smntters    

2.60 

1.614 
1.619 
1.764 
1.794 

2.60 

1.60 

1.482 

1.638 

1.60 

1.783 

1.616 

1.60 

.26 

.16 

.158 

.162 

.15 

.176 

.16 

.16 

Storekeeners  

:!;;"' 

Sweepers   

16 
18 
9 
17 
10 

+ 

.098 
.088 
.019 
.001 
.178 

0.80 

Teamsters    

1.80 

Truckers    

1.84 

Warehouse  men  

Watchmen    

.066 
O.Oi 

Weighers  

1 

•••" — 

Total    

719 

6B7 

10.10 

10.07 

n>m 

n.84i 

$.179 

I.1S8 

4-».0» 

8.10 
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TABLD  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  persons  employed,  i 

Ayeraffo  wages  per  day. 

Classiflad 
daily  wages, 
(indiisive) . 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904.     1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

90.60  to  )0.58. 
.75  to      .88. 

29 
20 

8 
170 
88 
71 
95 
11 

7 
112 
10 

1 
43 

"si' 

3 
2 

19 
1 
14 

1 
t 
8 
1 
...... 

1 
1 

"*  6* 
1 
8 
1 

87 
21 
5 
161 
21 
67 
118 
8 
11 

6 

1 
50 

1 
86 

2 

1 
&2 

1 
1 

2 

2 
5 

3 

9 

b 

2S 

20 

8 

170 

88 

72 

95 

11 

7 

113 

10 

1 

43 

2 
6 

1 

8 

1 

87 

21 

5 

151 

21 

67 

118 

8 

U 

96 

6 

1 

60 

1 

86 
2 
1 
22 

"ii" 

6 

*, 

'"l 

$0.60 
.766 
.87 
1.00 
1.148 
1.26 
1.858 
1.48 
1.501 
1.6S5 
1.688 
1.761 
1.885 
1.98 
2.00 
2.116 
2.20 
2.260 

i'.io 

2.61 
2.685 
2.75 
2.90 

ioiis" 

.85 
1.00 
1.14 
1.20 
1.856 
1.446 
1.602 
1.683 
1.680 
1.769 
1.882 
1.028 
2.00 
2.12 
2.20 
2.264 
2.40 
2.60 
2.61 
2.67 
2.75 

$0.60 

$0.60 

$0.60 
.766 
.87 
1.00 
1.143 
1.86 
1.858 
1.43 
1.601 
1.636 
1.006 
1.7«1 
1.886 
1.08 
2.00 
2.116 
2.20 
2.260 

$0.50 

.75 

.81  to       .91. 

.85 

1.00  to    1.06. 

1.00 

1.00  to     1.16. 

1.14 

1.86  to     1.S3. 

1.28 

1.84  to     1.41. 

1.853 

1.43  to     1.40. 

1.440 

1.50  to     1.58. 

1.600 

1.60  to     1.66 

1.633 

1.67  to     1.74. 
1.75  to     1.83. 

1 

1.67 

1.680 
1.750 

1.84  to     1.91. 

1.860 

1.98  to     1.99. 

1.928 

2.00  to    2.06. 
2.00  to    9.16. 

1 

2.00 

2.00 
2.12 

2.17  to     2.24. 

2.20 

2.26  to    2.83. 

2.264 

2.84  to    2.41. 

2.40 

2.60  to     2.58. 

88 
8 
2 

19 

1 
14 

1 

i 

I 

2.60 

2.61 

2.686 

2.76 

2.90 

8.00 

8.17 

8.27 

8.60 

8.85 

2.60 

2.60  to    2.06. 

2.61 

2.0r  to     2.74. 

2.67 

2.75  to    9.83. 

2.75 

2.84  to    2.91. 

::::;::::::: 

8.00  to    8.08. 

11 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.17  to    8.24. 

8.17 
8.27 
3.50 
;i.S6 

i.if 

4.60 

<1.00 

8.25  to     8.83. 

2 
6 

2 
1 

3.26 
8.50 
8.80 
4.16 

8.26 

8.60  to    8.68. 

8.60 

8.84  to     3.91. 



8.8S 

4.00  to    4.16. 

4.16 

4.17  to    4.24 

1 
1 

4.17 
4.60 
8.00 

4.60  to     4.58. 

8.00  to    8.06. 

8.26  to    8.33. 

1 

8.26 

8.25 

2 

Total    .. 

716 

685 

8 

719 

(B7 

fl.®4 

♦1.844 

11.80 

$.60 

$1,808 

11.84 

Remarks, — The  fact  that  returns  were  received  from  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  industry  renders  doubt- 
ful the  value  of  the  data  prsented  in  the  foregoing  tables.  In 
1900  the  United  States  census  reported  717  flour  and  grist  mills 
in  Wisconsin,  with  a  total  output  valued  at  $26,327,942.  There 
was  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  product 
in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900.  In  the  latter  year  Wisconsin 
ranked  eighth  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  flour.  The 
increased  utilization  of  the  abundant  water  power  of  the  state  by 
all  branches  of  manufacturing,  the  opening  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  and  the  increased  transportation  facilities  reanilting  from 
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the  building  of  new  railroad  lines,  all  make  it  improbable  tiiat 
this  industry  snflfered  such  a  loss  for  1905  as  ia  apparently  in- 
dicated by  the  figures  presented  in  the  tables,  based  upon  reports 
from  only  62  eartablishments.  As  far  however  as  these  62  firms 
were  concerned  there  was  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent,  in  the 
capital  invested,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  number  of 
employees^  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  the  material  used, 
and  the  output.  Employment  was  somewhat  irregular,  especially 
in  1905.  Women  were  employed  only  as  bookkeepers.  Those 
women  employed  in  1905  received  much  lower  wages  than  those 
employed  in  1904. 


25.    iX)OD  PREPARATIONS— 22  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLB  l—UANAQEMmiT  AND  OPEBATION. 


Clasdiflcation. 


Namber  in 


1904 


!»» 


iDcreaae,  +.or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  priyate  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  .... 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  


8 

18 

150 

20 

188 

100 

618 

2,200 

1,038 

la 


4 

20 

154 

81 

18S 

180 

646 

»,473 

1,091 

160 


4 
2 
6 
2 
3 
7 
27 
1B3 
7 
8 


50.00 
60.00 


60.00 

11.11 

s.u 

0.90 
1.00 

9.sr 

6.21 
7.90 

o.or 

6.39 


TABLE  II— INVESTMENT. 


Glassiflcation. 

Capital  invested  in 

^  InereiiM,  +, 
or  decrease.  — ,  in  1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amoant. 

Percent. 

Land    

$184,291  43 

476,730  01 

404,215  09 

1,866,042  £0 

$128,882  SO 

645,000  00 

409,064  80 

1,872,028  01 

+  f  14,040  n 
+    08,200  20 
+      6,439  18 
-    83.014  40 

7.09 
1.43 
1.17 
0.12 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Mnchlnf^rv.   etc ,tt 

Cash  and  other  capital  

Total    

12,480,888  02 

92,480.044  87 

+    94,766  76 

0J2 

MAinji^ACTrtJRlMO  RB^URNft  i»04-1906. 
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STABLE)  ni  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND 

OP  PRODUCT. 


*  Classification. 

Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  pain  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$1,075,975  90 

1          917,891  52 

'          891,450  17 

171,211  G4 

1      1,574,214  23 

$1,119,896  70 

9^0,890  70 

412,322  50 

184,120  97 

1.681,418  28 

+    $43,920  71 
+       2,945  18 
+      90,872  42 
+      12,900  88 
+    107,304  01 

4.06 

Other  material  used  

0.82 

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses 

5.83 
7.64 
681 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

;    M>180,743  54 

14,818,596  19 

+  $187,851  65 

4.55 

TABLE  IIIB-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1004. 


IWa. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry   product   (gross   production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and   minor  expense  fund    (Industry    product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   industry    product   devoted    to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


14,130,743  54 

1,996,867  51 

2,136,876  08 
562,661  81 

1,674,214  22 

Per  cent. 
28.38 

73.67 


^,318,505  19 

2,040,788  40 

2,277,861  70 
506,443  66 

1,681,418  23 

Per  cent. 
26.18 

73.82 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +>  or  de- 
crease, — ,  m  1905. 

1904.             1906. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee 

12,800  07 

3,970  50 

377  12 

12,410  01 

4,18S74 

809  92 

+  120  84 
+  200  20 
+    2280 

0.87 

Average  product  per  employee 

5.20 

Average  yearly  earnings  . . . : " 

6.06 
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TABLE  V— RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNSMPLOYMBNT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  |>e»on8 
employed  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Percentaices  of 


EmploymeDt  in 


1904. 


1905. 


UneinplDfiDent  in 


1904. 


190S. 


January   ., 
February 
March    . . . , 

April  

May    

June 

July    

Aumist  . . , 

September 
October    . , 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


61S 

510 

607 

677 

709 

1.027 

2.290 

2.258 

1.430 

1.066 

750 

647 

1.088 


576 

545 

582 

702 

736 

826 

2.473 

2.163 

1.273 

955 

811 

725 

1.081 


22.63 
22.66 
24.76 
29.57 
30.96 
44.85 
100.— 
98.60 
62.45 
46.55 
82.75 
28.25 
45.83 


23.20 
28.04 
28.51 
8B.8S 
29.78 
33.40 
100.— 
87.47 
51.48 
38.60 
82.79 
29.89 
41.69 


77.88 
77.84 
75.M 
70.4S 
60.04 
65.15 
0.00 
1.40 
87.56 
63.46 
67.26 
71.76 
54.87 


T8.71 
TTM 
7B.49 
71.« 
70.28 
«0.» 
0.00 
lt.53 
48.9 
61.38 
67.21 
TO.flB 
58.fl 


TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF   DMPLOYESES. 


Occupations. 


ToUl  no. 

of 

persons. 


I 


1904.    1905.    1904.    1905.    1904.    1905.   1004.    1905.     Amt.    Per  ct 


Average 

ho'jrs 

per  day. 


Average 

waxes 

per  day . 


Average 

wages 

per  hoar. 


locreaie,  +,  or 

decrease,  — . 
per  day  in  1905. 


Bakers    

Blacksmiths    

Bookkeepers   

Boys    

Carpenters    

Ensrineers    

Firemen    

Foremen    

Helpers    

Helpers,   female    

Inspectors,   female   .. 

Laborers    

Laborers,  female   .... 

Hachine  tenders  

Machine    tenders,    fe-l 

male    ' 

Machinists    

Millwrights    

Packers    

Pickers    

Pickers,    female    .... 

Processors    

Sealers,   female   

Sorters,   female   

Stenographers    

Teamsters    

Timekeepers,    female 

Tinmen    

Watchmen 


1   10 
1   10 

...110 

83   10 
3  I  9.75 
7    10.91 
5   12.10 

11  !  9.90 
10.59 
10 


79 

6 

.224 


1 10. 03 


391    10.18 
74   11.50 


10 
10 

10.71 
11.20 
10.36 
I  9.90 
9.91 
'lO 

10.20 
10.19 
11.16 


n.5o 

I  2.00 

2.00 

.861 

I  2.50 
2.164 


$1.70 
2.00 


1.15 


.848 
2.00 
2.376 
l.n2i  1.78  I 
8.472    2.415 


1.381  1.406 

I  1.008  .8B9 

I  1.096  1.125 

I  1.S29  1.535 

.912  .935 

1.778  1.6T7 


14  12.50 

35  10 

5  10 

9  ilO 

25  ilO 

343  I  9.84 

5  10 

10  !  6 


10.21  .933 
10  2.21 
10  I  2.25 
10   I  .75 

10    

11.63  I 


10 
7.20 


10.14 


73  10.08 

....10    

16  ,10.50  10 

7  |11.10  11.29 


.711 

I  1.688 

;  1.32 

.60 

'  8.00 

1.681 

I  1.43 

I  1.T75 

1.67 


Total  and  average|2.ftM  |e.495  il0.2i 


10.05 


1.872 


1.0641 
2.143 
2.05  I 
1.028 
.60  I 
.749 
1.80 
1.436 


1.G71 


2.00 
1.60 


.90 

.80  I 

.066i 

.256 

.198 

.141, 

.85 

.13 

.1091 

.104) 

.1591 

.09 

.155 

.076 
.221 
.225 
.075 

".mi 

.169 

.22 

.05 

.90 

.168 


f. 17    +1.20,    U.3S 
.90  I 


.160 
.15 


1.S96     .134 


.085  — 
.20  - 
.2921  + 
.160  + 
.9381- 
.142,+ 
.00  - 
.1181  + 
.16  '  + 
.0091  + 
.16}- 

.104 1  + 
.914  — 
.906' — 
.108j  + 

.06  ... 
.066  + 
.18  + 
-199'  + 

I 


.013  1.61 

.SO  '  90.00 

.9121  9.80 

.098,  8.97 

.097'  2.31 

.0061  1.81 

.1S4|  15.10 

.089'  8.59 

.006'  .» 

.023,  t.O 

.lOd  6.68 

.ISl!  14.01 

.067;  8.08 

.90  I  8.8» 

.9781  87.07 


6.J4 

.llfl     0.64 
.116|     8.79 


.156i— 
.143,... 

.90  !+ 


.17     i0.it 


.120  — 


.im\     6.64 


MANUF..CTURING  RETURNS,   1^04-1905. 
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TABLB  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


led 

ifFes, 
ve). 

Total  namber  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day . 

Classii 
daily  wa 
(inolasi 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

190t. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

1904, 

1905. 

|.50  to 

.50  to 

.67    to 

.75    to 

.84    to 

1.00    to 

1.09    to 

1.17    to 

1.25    to 

1.34   to 

1.68. 

.06. 

.74. 

.83. 

.91. 
l.OS. 
1.16. 
1.24. 
1.33. 
1.41. 
1.40. 
1.58. 
1.(36. 
1.74. 
l.Rt. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.0B. 
2.33. 
2.49. 
2.56. 
2.66. 
2.74. 
2.83. 
3.08. 
8.33. 
4.08. 

d  av- 

7 
7 

"67* 

"is 

2 

■'iii' 

21 

3 

586 

71 

32 

304 

48 

1 

96 

87 
1 

— ^ 

1,472 

25 

t 

81 

'n 

■**96* 
71 
3 
741 
86 
32 
303 

119 
2 

"is' 

1 

20 
20 
35 

273 

23 

04 

1 

15 

100 

f 

"is 

32 
647 

18 

107 

2 

15 

91 

27 

27 

35 
330 

23 

142 

8 

15 
214 

21 

3 

687 

71 

32 
304 

48 
1 

98 

25     $.60 
24  ,     .65 
40  1 

628       .764 
18  1 

179  1  1.00 
2     1.10 
15    

187     1.286 
71      1.352 

.65 
.TO 
.762 

i.oo 
...... 

1.258 
1   35 

$.60    

.65     $.65 
.70       .TO 
.750[     .754 
.90ll     .902 

1.00     1.00 

1.16  1  1.12 

1.17  1  1.17 
1.311    1.318 

$.60  1  $.50 

.65  1     .65 

.TO  i     .TO 

.76  1     .757 

.901      .900 

1.00  1  1.00 

1.12     1.13 

1.17  1  1.17 

1.283   1.287 

1.8521  1.35 

1.44  !  1.425 

1.50  1  1.60 

1.009   1.6>1 

1.42    to 
1.50    to 
1.59    to 

...... 

8 
5 

11  1  1.44  '  1.44 
746     1.50  1  l.fiO 

26  1  1.609,  1.651 

32     1.67  1  1.671 
803  ,  1.75  '  1.75 

42  1  1.867   1.87 

1  1.95  1  1.9-i 
119     2.00     2.00 

2  2.25     2.25 
2.45    

15  ;  2.50     2.50 
1   '  2.63     2.63 

1.44 

1.50  1  1.50 

1.67    to 

1.67     1.671 

1.75    to 

1 

1.75  1  1.75 

1.84    to 

1 

1.867-  1.87 

1.93    to 

1 

1.95     1.95 

2.00   to 

1 

2.00     2.00 

2.25    to 

27 

2.25  '  2.25 

2.43    to 
2.50    to 

......  \...... 

2.45  i 

2.50  I  2.50 

2.59    to 

1 

) 

2.63     2.63 

2.67    to 

2.67 

1  1  2.793 

\ 

2  m       

2.75    to 

1 

8 

1 
3 

9  sn 

8.7931  2.80 

3.00    to 

8     3.00     3.00 

1    8.83 

8     4.00  1  4.00 

1 

3.00    .^no 

3.25    to 

i 

1 

8.3? 

4.(n 

4.00    to 

1 

1 

1 

4.66 

'   1 

1 

Total  an 
erage 

1,652 

552 

843 

2.024 

1 

2.495  $1,563  $1,516.  $.889,  $.866 

$1,872  $1,296 

1 

Bcmarkfi. — The  manufacture  of  food  preparations  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  confined  chiefly  to  the  canning,  pickling,  or  preserving  of 
various  fi-uife  and  vegetables.  There  are  also  a  few  important 
milk  condensing  plants  in  the  state.  The  establislunents  report- 
ing show  an  increase  for  1905  of  from  4  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent, 
in  the  capital  invested  in  land,  the  materials  used,  the  total 
wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  the  output  Labor's  share  of  the 
industry  product  was  very  small  each  year — about  26  per  cent. 
From  the  nature  of  the  industry,  a  large  majority  of  the  work- 
nien  were  employed  only  in  the  summer  and  the  early  fall.  The 
average  number  of  days  of  operation  was  but  151  in  1904  and 
159  in  1905.  Female  help  was  employed  in  the  regular  occupa- 
tions to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the  merely  accessory  positions. 
The  number  of  women  employed  was  nearly  60  per  cent,  greater 
in  1905  than  in  1904.    Their  average  daily  wages  were  slightly 
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lower;  their  hours,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  longer.  The  hours 
for  both  men  and  women  averaged  over  10  per  day,  each  year. 
A  large  number  of  children  were  employed  in  this  industry. 

26.    FURNITURE— 40  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I -MANAGEMKNT  AND  OPDRATION. 


ClassificatioD. 

N amber  in 

Increase,  -f ,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1906. 

1904 

1905 

Number  of  private  firing 

n 

6 
11 

NiiralH*r  of  innle  partners 

1 

Number  of  female  partners.. 
Total  number  of  partners 

n 

84 

m 

433 

443 

3,209 

3.500 

3,333 

986 

11 

34 

820 

65 

38!^ 

806 

2.935 

8,578 

8,347 

986 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 
Number  of  female  stockhohle 
Totnl  number  of  stockholders 
Totnl  number  of  partners  and 
Smallest  number  of  persons 
Greatest  number  of  persons  e 
Avern^e  number  of  persons  en 
Average  days  In  operation 

—  46 

—  1 

—  47 

—  47 

—  274 

—  12 
+    14 

19.57 

rs 

1.59 

10.80 

stockholders.. 

employed 

mployed 

nploved 

10.61 
8.54 
0.38 
0.42 

1 

. 

TABLE  I I-IN VESTMENT. 

Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  — 

in  1905. 

1904. 

ISO'i. 

Amoant. 

Per  cent 

Land     

$3<B.467  57 
773,420  52 
921,019  30 

$441,245  91 

821,139  76 

921,800  79 

2,846.500  00 

+    $47,778  84 
+      47,698  24 

—  .100  60 

—  315,646  40 

12.14 

Buildinfrs    nnd    fixtures 

Mnchlnerv,  etc 

6.17 
0.01 

Cash  and  other  capital 

2.6«,238  49 

11.  W 

Total     

14,751, OK  07 

$4,580,768  M 

-  $280,884  49 

4  64 

■ 

TABLE  III  A-  VALUE  OP 

MATKBLVLP  AND  LABOD 
OF  PRODUCT. 

l!»I  PLOYED 

,   AND 

ria«8ification. 

Value  of  mn 
wafresand  sa 

1904. 

tfirial  ns#d, 
ari^s  paid  in. 

Increase 
or  decrease, - 

-,  in  1905. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used   

$1,070,668  77 

3ftl,993  83 

1,279,069  87 

964,a?l  67 

808,856  41 

$1,976,285  61 

866,614  90 

1,206,285  84 

986,693  60 

900,809  88 

+    $5,668  74 
+      4,69107 
+    16,188  07 
+    91,66193 
+      1.446  47 

0.98 

Other  material  used  

1.98 

Wages    

1.97 

Salaries    

8.18 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

0.10 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$4,775,503  55 

$4,824,969  78 

+  $49,479  18 

1.04 

MANUFACTURING  RBTURNfiP,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClasstflcatioD. 


Vnliic  of  ffoods  made  nnd  work  done  (nrross  product) 
Valae  of  stock  nsed  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction     

Industry    product    (ffross    production   less    value   of 

stock  and  material)  

Wagres  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit   and   minor  expense  fund    (industry    product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   Industry    product   devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses 


^904. 


$4,775,508  55 

2,339,6»  dO 

2.U2,ai0  95 
1,543,964  54 

806,866  41 

Percent. 
(S.20 

30.80 


1«K>. 


f4,8>4,g63  73 

2,342,850  41 

2,48».13)  3» 
1,581.820  44 

000,302  88 

Per  cent. 
63.74 

35.26 


TABLE  IV-AVEKAGE  CAPITAL,   ETC.,   PEU  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Average  capital. 

product  and  yearly 

earaings  in 


1901. 


Average  capital  per  employee  '    $1,425  46 

Average  product  per  employee '      1,432  79 

Average  yearly  earnings   383  75 


1905. 


Increase,  +.  or  .le- 
creafe^  — ,  in  1906. 


.\mount.     Per  cent. 


$1,363  68 

1,441  56 

390  06 


—  $71  78 
+  8  79 
+      3  23 


5.01 
0.61 
0.84 


TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  nersons 
employed  in 


.Tanunr)'    

February    

March    ' 

April  I 

May    

June    

.luly    

August    I 

September    

October    I 

November    

December    

Average    i 


1904. 


1905. 


3.404 

3.146 

3,. 508 

3,247 

3. .590 

3.423 

3.460 

3,453 

3,350 

3.429 

3,248 

3,241 

3.223 

2.035 

3.248 

3,337 

3.200 

3,486 

3,285 

3,578 

3.241 

3,497 

3.230 

3.31» 

3,833 

3,347 

Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 

1905. 

94.82 

87.08 

97.72 

00.75 

100.- 

95.67 

06.38 

96.61 

93.32 

95.84 

90.48 

90.58 

89.78 

82. OS 

90.48 

93.27 

80.. 30 

97.43 

91.61 

100.— 

90.28 

97.74 

89.97 

94.80 

02.84 

98.55 

Unemployment  in 
1901.  1905. 


6.18 

12.07 

2.28 

9.25 

0.00 

4.33 

3.62 

8.49 

6.68 

4.16 

9.. 52 

9.42 

10.22 

17.97 

9.52 

6.73 

10.61 

2.57 

8.49 

0.00 

9.72 

2.26 

10.08 

5.20 

7.16 

6.45 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGE»  OP  BMPLOTBBS. 


Occupations. 


Total    no. 

of 

persoDP. 


ie04.  1905. 


Averaffe 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.  1905. 


Averaire 

waflres 

per  day. 


1904.  19a'S 


Ayeraffe 

waves 

per  hour. 


1904.  1905. 


lDcrea8e,+f  or 

decreaf  e,  — , 

per  day  in  1906 


Ami.    Perct. 


fe- 


Apprentices    

Assemblers    

Bench  hands   ... 

Blacksmiths    

Bookkeepers   

Boys    

Bmshmen    

rabinetmnkers    . 

Onrpenters    

Cnrvers    

Casket  coverers 
Cnsket    cove re rs 

male 

Casket  makers   . 

Chnir  makers  I 

Clerks    I 

Cloth  hands   

Couch  bottom  makers' 

Craters    i 

Cutters    

Cutters,   female  | 

Desiif ners    

Dlpi'Crs  I 

Elevator  men  

Rn^lnecrs    I 

Filers    ' 

Flllprs    ' 

Finishers     

Finishers,  female  . 

Firemen    

Fitters     

Foremen     i 

Forewomen    I 

Glnera    , 

Helpers     

Helpers,  femnle  ' 

Laborers    i 

Lininir     makers,      fe-| 

male    i 

Lumber  Inspeotors  ..] 

T/Umber   pilers    i 

Machine  tenders   I 

Machine    tenders,    fe- 
male     ' 

Machinists    

Mattress   fillers    

Mattress  finishers   ... 

Mattress,  makers  I 

Mattress    makers*   fe-' 

male    , 

Mattress  tufters   ' 

Mattress    tufters,    fe-, 

male    

Millwrights    I 

Oilers   ! 

Packers     i 

Painters    ' 

IManers    

Polishers     i 

Reed   workers    j 

Riveters    

Sandpapercrs   

Sawyers    

Scalers    ' 

Sewers,  female  j 

Shapera    ' 

Shipping  clerks  i 


17 


281 
19A 
17 


1 
2? 

4 

7 
453 
14 
23 

3 
27 


10  I 
449  ' 

28 
847 

3 

1   I 

8C)i  I 

S  I 
45 

4  I 


62 
14 


6  I 
9 

'i 

1 

31 
1  . 


30 
1 

24 
2 
1 

20 

9 

864 

115 

44 
1 


10 


10 


10 


1 

2 

51 

2 

5 

909 

12 

14 

2 


10 
10 
10 

9.71 
10 

9.86 
10 
10 


10 

110 

1  1..., 
106  |lO 
35  1 10 

1  I.... 


7 

10 

6 

10 

19 

10 

7 

10 

4 

10 

29 

9.42 

2 

10 

24 

9.97 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.96 
10 


33  10 

1  I 

26  10 

513  10 

53  1 10 

309  ,10 

|,0 

10 

1  ,10 
893  110 

S  lio 

25    10 

2  10 

5  : 

0  I  9.44 

4    10 
ilO 


•0 
10 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
W 
10 
10 

9.98 
10 


.110 

ilO 

'lO 

.  10 

10 


IlO 
10 
IlO 
,10 
10 
,  9.T9 

I  9.90 


1.706 


1.011 
1.833 


.497 


1.956 
1.639 
2.314 


$.818 
1.67 
1.80 

i.oas 

1.25 
.677 
1.40 
1.916 
1.644 
2.154 
8.75 


$.071 


.833 


3.00 
2.00 
2.50 


1.275 
2.833 
1.17 
2.83 


1.75 

1.333 

1.875 

2.618 

2.18 

1.875 

2.25  I 

1.33 


1.50 
1.125 
2.373 
2.00 
1.40 
1.679 

.804 
1.877 
9.50 
2.769 
2.00 
1.408 
1.107; 

.785! 
1.2(>5i  1.303| 


I  1.00  , 
2.288 
2.05 
1.36 
1.519 
.8611 
1.657 
2.00 
2.552 


1.4.'B 

1.0331 

.918 


.9431 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 


1..50 
1.5361 


.4831 
2.00  .. 


.813 


1.17 
2.70 


1.383 
1.56 


2.10 


1.7221  1.797 


1.563 

.80 
2.00 
1.74 

.974 
1.75  I 
1.694 


i.oar 

1.81 
l.SSi 
1.78? 
.9ff 
1.76 
1.8R 


.101 

.183 


.06 


.196 
.164 
.231 


.128 
.233 
.146 


.10 

.220 

.206 

.14 

.152 

.067 

.166 

.80 

.256 


.144 
.108 
.092 
.127 

.094 
.20  1 
.15  , 
.15 


1.50  1..50        .15 

2.106'  2.0'>'>      .211 

1.76  '  1.45       .i:i8 

I  2.25  I 

2.178  1.962      .231 


1.35  '. 
1.3711 
1.419 
1.15    . 
1.947 


.048 
.20 


.117 
.87  I 


.1381 
.156; 


.21 

.1721 

.156' 

.08  I 
.20 

.174 
.1081 

.175| 
.1641 


$.062 
1.67 
.189 
.102 
.185 
.068 
1.40 
.182 
.164 
.213 
.375 


+  $.10» 


14.45 


.879 
.808 


87.40 
11. »5 


—  .140 
+    .006 

—  .19 


+    .18 


86.23 


.175 

.133 

.188 

.2e2> 

.218 

.138 

.206 

.148 


1.667 
.125 
.118 


-♦-  .100 
—  .083 
+    .16 


.190 
.118 
.287 
.20 

.14 
.1581  + 
.080'— 
.188,+ 
.86  + 
.8771  + 
.80  j... 
.141  — 
.111 1  + 
.079— 
.1301  + 


.125 

.087 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.OW 

.89 

.50 

.217 


.03 
.074 
.183 


.16    ... 

.154|  + 

.15  i... 


7.16 
.SI 

8.»l 


66.sr 

6.25 
4.78 


7.87 
3.66 
13.68 


12.5 

8.81 

8.44 

8.94 

3.96 

.« 

13.88 

25.00 

8.50 


2.09 
7.16 
14.48 
3.00 


,099      2.40 


.80fl- 
.161- 

.25  '... 

.31 

2.42 
17.61 

.1961- 
.813|  + 

.216 
.33 

9.92 
63.32 

.135    

.187  — 
.142,- 
.115  . . . 

.012 
.131 

.87 
8.45 

.195;- 

.18  1  + 
.168  + 
.1311  + 
.158!— 
.178  + 
.008  — 
.175  . . . 

.153 

.075 

.082 

.61 

.471 

.048 

.012 

7.a> 

4.36 
S.97 
00.80 
23.86 
2.46 
1.23 

.l»l  + 

.888 

ii.oo 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,   1804-1905. 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  E»fPLOYE>]i)&-<:ontInued. 


OocupatioDs. 

Total  No. 
of 

persons. 

Average 

boars 
per  day. 

Average 

wa^es 

per  day. 

Averaffa 

waKOS 

P9r  hour. 

Increa8e,+,  or 

decrease,  — . 

perdayinl905 

1904 

190^ 

11^04. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

ifio:. 

Ami. 

Per  ct. 

Sprlug  makers  

Tackers    

34 
5 
20 

1 
5 

I 

2 
83 
24 

a 

23 

24   10        |10 
4   10         10 

29     9.95     9.97 

1    10         10 

4   10         10 

,10         

33  {10         10 
3   10         10 

84   10         10 

89   10        110 
6   10         10 

29   11.22  110.02 

1    '10 

'lO        1 

1.514 
1.75 
1.612 
1.75 
1.71 
.75 

1.394 

2.00 

1.000 

1.75 

1.T26 

.151 '    .139 
.176i     .20 
.152     .167 
.175     .176 

—    .120 
+    .2S 
+    .164 

7.08 
14.29 

Teamsters 

10.19 

Tinners    

Trimmers    

.171.     .ITS 

+   .ois 

.88 

Trimmers,  female  .... 

.075 
.141 

Truck  hands  

1.413  i.ao 

.13 

—  .113 

—  .383 

—  .019 
+    .185 
+     .006 

—.046 

8.00 

Turners    

2.00 

2.002 

1.681 

1.325 

1.665 

*i;275 
1.659 
1.689 

1.687 

1.988 

1.81G 

1.42 

1.519 

S.60 

.20  ,     .167 
.20  ;     .196 
.168     .183 
.133,     .142 
.139     .143 
1     .35 

16.66 

Upholsterers  

.95 

Vnrnlshers    

8.03 

Veneerers    

7.17 

"NVfttchmen    

2.94 

Weavers 

Wipers    

2 
11 
22 

.128 
.109 
.154 

Wood  workers  

..:::;ito 

19  ;io 

io"'"* 

Yardmen    

.147 

—    .071 

4.S1 

Total    

:^619 

3,473  jlO       |10 

$1.46BJ$1.497 

I.Uaj  1.15 

+  $.085 

2.S0 

64— L. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAII/Y  WAGES. 


Total  namber  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classified 
dnily  waves, 
(inclusive). 

Male. 

Female. 
1901.  190) 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUJ. 

1904  '  1905. 

1 

1901.'  19a5. 

1904.  [  190\ 

1904.1  1905 

1 

1904. 

1905. 

|.34  to 

.43  to 

.60  to 

.50  to 

.67  to 

.75  to 

.S4  to 

.99  to 

1.00  to 

1.09  to 

1.17  to 

1.25  to 

1.34  to 

1.43  to 

1.50  to 

1.59  to 
1.C7  to 
1.75  to 
1.84  to 
1.09  to 
2.00  to 
2.09  to 
2.17  to 

2.25  to 
2.S4  to 
2.50  to 

2.60  to 
2.07  to 
2.75  to 
2.84  to 
3.00  to 
3.00  to 
3.17  to 

3.26  to 
3.60  to 
3.67  to 
8.75  to 
4.00  to 
4.17  to 
5.25  to 


$.41. 

.49. 

.58. 

.06. 

.74. 

.83. 

.91. 

.99. 
1.08. 
1.16. 
1.24. 
1.33. 
1.41. 
1.49. 
1.58. 
1.63. 
1.74. 
1.83. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.08. 
2.16., 
2.24., 
2.33.. 
2.41.. 
2.58.. 
2.66.. 
2.74.. 
2.83.. 
2.91.. 
3.08.. 
3.16.. 
8.24.. 
3.33.. 
3.58.. 
3.74.. 
3.8.r. 
4.08.. 
4.24.. 
5.33.. 


Total  and  av. 


I      07  I 

i 


54 
90 
07 
58 

i        8 

i     ^^^ 
184 

'  92 

'  4«1 

I  503 

'  42 

I  .S86 

191 

'  32 

I  191 

'  27 

"232' 
5 
I  11 
120 
I  6 
'  108 
I        8 

I'! 

I      24 

I  1 
I  1 
I  13 
8 
1 
1 
1 


3.515 


1  I 
71  I 
56  I 


112 
41 
14 

142 

I    119 


I  453 
438 
I  58 
I  C17 
I  144 
64 
I  270 
I  92 
i  10 
I  227 
I      10 

I      15 

,      9f. 

I  IS 
I  107 
I  10 
1 
I      33 

I   i 


1 

7  I 
12  I 

1' 

2  I 

1^1 


4  ' 
12  ! 
7  ; 


40  I 

3  I 


5 
10 
2 


1    . 

12] 

85  I 

66| 

96 
128  I 

70| 

10  I 
132  I 
187 

98  ' 
498  ' 
504  I 

42. 
504 
191  I 

32  I 
291 

27  I 


5| 

"  I 
120 

6| 

108  I 

?i 
•!l 

1    I 

13  I 
8  . 

w 

1 


5 
83 
63 
28 

162 
44 
14 

157 

119 
78 

463 

440 
58 

620 

144 
6* 

270 
92 
10 

228 
10 
15 
99 
IS 

107 
10 
1 
33 
1 
25 


$.40    

.46  $.45 
.51  .51 
.618 


.697 

.7641     ... 
.8761     .878 


.691 
.77 


1.005 

1.126 

1.198 

1.259 

1.3T7 

1.45 

1.501 

1.62 

1.678 

1.782 

1.872 


1 
7 
12 

1 
1 

2  I 
2  f 

1  I 


2.00 
9.122 
2.175  I 
2.253 
2.87 
2.50 
2.626 
2.68 
2.754 
2.88 
3.00 
8.12 
3.20 
8.811 
3.50 
3.ff7 
3.80  I 
4.00  I 


1.003 

1.127 

1.199 

1.20 

1.877 

1.454 

1.506 

1.623 

1.688 

1.759 

1.871 

1.95 

2.00 

2.126 

2.17 

2.264 

2.88 

2.60 

2.0271. 

2.07  |. 

2.70  1. 

2.88    . 

3.00  '. 

I. 


$.46 


.67 

.76 

.87 

.92 

1.00 

1.10 

1.19 

1.257 

1.85 


1.60 


2.00 


8.20  I. 
8.261|. 
8.50  . 
8.67  '. 
3.75  I. 
4.00  I. 
4.17  '. 
5.25  I. 


$.45 
.61 
.607 


.779 
.867 


1.005 


1.194 
1.258 
1.85 


1.50 


2.00 


I 

$.40   . 

.45  I 

.51  , 

.68  ; 
.605 
.704! 


$.45 
.51 

.616 
.691 
.773 
.877 
.035 
.0061  l.OOt 
.125!  1.127 
.198,  1.199 


.870, 
.933 


3,866|     101 


108  ,  3,619 

i        I 


2V   1.264 
8T7   1.877 
45     1.4'*4 
,rm\  1.505 
62  I  1.638 
678j  1.68? 
762!  1.750 
872,  1.871 
...    1.95 
00  I  2.03 
I22I  2.1*>6 
1751  2.17 
253|  2.254 
37     2.88 
50  I  2.^0 
626]  2.8?7 

2.67 
754!  2.76 

2.88 
00  I  3.00 

12  I 

20  I  3.20 
311  8.961 
50  I  8.50 
67  I  8.67 
80  I  3.75 
00  I  4.00 

4.17 

5.2s 


:!: 


3,473  $1,477  $1,517'  $.938  $.005  $1,402  $1,497 


Remarks. — This  industry,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  state,  experienced  a  moderate  growth  during  the 
years  1904  and  1905.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  materials 
used,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  total  wages 
and  salaries  paid,  and  the  output.  About  5  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  1904  waar  withdrawn  in  1905. 
But  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  invested  in  land,  and  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  in- 
Y^gte^  in  buil(}ings,  makes  it  probable  that  the  capital  withdrawn 
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was  only  employed  elsewhere  temporarily,  during  a  period  whan 
more  cash  capital  was  on  hand  than  was  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  About  63  per  cent,  of  the  industry  product,  a 
large  proportion,  was  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  each  year.  Em- 
ployment was  more  nearly  uniform  in  1905  than  in  1904.  The 
number  of  female  employees  was  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  each  year.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  industry,  only  a  few  working  in  the  auxiliary  occu- 
pations. Their  hours  of  labor  increased  slightly  for  1905,  but 
were  still  less  than  10  per  day.  There  was  a  decrease  of  about 
3  per  cent,  in  their  average  daily  wagea.  M^n's  wages,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  slightly. 


27.     FURS.  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Nutnber  in 


Increase,  -f  i  or 

decreRi><>,  — ,  in 

1905. 


1904. 


1005.     I  Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations   

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  .... 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  


u 

9 

—  2 

17 

IS 

—  4 

1 
18 

—  1 

—  6 

13 

0 

S 

+  2 

24 

44 

+  20 

1 

8 

+  7 

86 

60 

+  27 

43 

66 

+  22 

77« 

857 

+  81 

961 

1,089 

+  58 

881 

952 

+  71 

975 

280 

+  11 

18.18 

23.53 

100.00 

27.78 

83.33 

83.38 

700.— 

108.— 

61.16 

10.44 

6.91 

8.06 

4.— 
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TABLE  ir-INVESTMBNT. 


ClassiacatioD. 

Capital  ioTested  In 

Increase,  +, 
or  deereaHB,  -.  in  li»5. 

1901. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

L4ind  

$10,300  00 

$16,300  00 

61,067  31 

lM,78i96 

881,138  S3 

i 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Mnphinery.  etc.. 

5O.S0OO4 
107.029  SB 
(100,887  08 

+  $4.966  07 
+  18.866  88 
—  19.749  05 

7.51 
17.47 

Cftsli  and  other  capital  

2.19 

Total    

$1,081.918  20 

$1,085,290  00 

+  $3,872  40  1       A.  SI 

TABLB  III  A— TALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYKD.  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


ClasBiflcation. 


Value  of  material  naed, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


Tnerease,  +. 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


1904. 


19». 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used  

Other '  material  used   

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  worlc  done.. 


$1,248,905  01 
112.119  56 
373,168  06 

102,113  rr 

106,008  61 
1.942.006  03 


$1,432,307  90 
112,018  48 
407,072  90 
116,796  80 
122.509  43 
2.191.396  68 


+  $183,492  80 


498  92 

38,904  91 

14,683  12 

16.810  82 

249.390  06 


14.60 
0.45 
9.00 
14.38 
15.90 
12.84 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLB  III  A. 


Clapsifloation. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  worlc  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 
production    

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock 
and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


$1,942,005  08 

1,361,024  97 

580,980  46 

475,281  85 

106,698  61 

Per  cent. 

81.29 

18.71 


$2,191,395  60 

1,516,016  38 

940,879  81 

628,889  88 

126,609  48 

Per  cent. 

a.06 

18.96 


MANU^ACtURlKG  REyfURNd,   1904-1906. 
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TABLE)  IV- AVERAGE  CAPITAL.  ETC.,  PEB  EMPLOTBB. 


Classification. 

Ayerage  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earoiiiga  in 

Increase,  +.  or  de- 
oreasa,  — ,  in  1905, 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Par  cent 

Averagte  capital  per  employee  

$1,228  05 

2,204  ae 

423  67 

11,140  01 

2,301  89 

427  60 

-188  0* 
+    97  67 
+      408 

7.17 

Averacre  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

4.43 
0.95 

TABLE  V-RANGB  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 

of  DarsoQfi 

Percentages  of 

Monvhs. 

employeain 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

January   

778 
817 
840 
874 
930 
938 
964 

857 
857 
908 
943 

79.10 
83.28 
85.03 
RO  no 

82.48 
88.48 
86.91 
90.78 
93.26 
96.88 
100.00 
99.71 
99.42 
94.90 
86.91 
8fi.24 
91.63 

20.90 
16.7« 
14.37 
•     10.91 
6.20 
4.38 
l.TS 
2.75 

17.5J 

February    

March    

April    

17.58 
13.09 
9.24 

May 

969              »iJ» 

6.74 

June   

1,006 
1  a<w 

95.62 
98.27 
97.25 
100.— 
92.36 
82.86 
79.SL 
80.81 

3.18 

July    

August    

954              l.oaR 

0.29 

September    

October    

981 
906 
808 
778 
881 

1,033 
988 
90CJ 
890 
959 

0.58 

7.84 
17.64 
20.69 
10.19 

5.10 

November  

December    

Average    

13.09 
13.78 
8.37 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  DO. 

por:M>nf>, 


Average 

lionra 

per  d4y. 


Avt-rage 

wafces 

per  day. 


1934.  1905.    1934.  1905.     1901  I  19&J.    1901.  1905.      Amt    Peret, 


I 


Average 

wages 

per  hoar. 


lDOreaee,+,or 

deoreaee,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Apprentices     

ApprentlceB,  feinnic 

IVmderR,  feiiinle  

Onrpontors    

rieaners   

(Merks     

ClerkH,  femnlo  ....... 

('oiiibc»rs     

Cutters    

('utterH,   female   

Cutters'  helpers   

DiMtributorH    

DiHtributors,    female 

r^ngineers    

Eyelet    Rt ringers    

Finishers   

Finishers,  female  ... 

Fitters  

Fitters,  female  

Foremen     

Forewomen    

Formers     I 

Formers,  female   

Furriers   \ 

(J love  makers,  female 

Helpers     

Heliiers,  female  j 

Inspectors    

Inspectors,  female  ...' 

I-rfiborers    , 

Liners,   female    

Machine   oiwrators    .J 
Machine       operators,] 

female    

Machinists     I 

Nailers    I 

(>fflc«»-boy8    

Packers    1 

Packers,  female  ! 

Pasters    

Pasters,  female   ' 

Repairers,  female  I 

Si»\ver8     

Sewers,  female  

Tailors    

Tanners    

Teamsters     

Time-keepers,  female 

Trimmers    

Trimmers,   female   .. 

Turners    

Turners,   female   .... 


i  ' 

190 
4  I 


10 

11 

7 

1 

"5 
2 
2 

204 

1 
19 


I 

,  0.S6  I 

,  lO.OOl 

I  9.64  I 

10.00 

,  8.00  I 

:  9.78 

8.71 
10.00 
I  9.06 

9.00 


I 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 


l\ 

9  I 
6 

10  I 

^  I 

8  > 


2 

1 

4 

10 
G 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.56 
10.00 

10.00  I 


$.944, 
.50  j 
1.050 
2.2') 
2.00 
1.876 
1.286, 
2.20  I 
2.047 
1.25 


$.75 

.50 

1.75 

1.17 


10.00 
10.00 
9.S3 

10  10.00 
8  9.00 
8.75 
0.9i 
9.00 
10.00 


19  I 

14  I 

5  I 


9.42 
9.00 


14 

S 

208 
6 
II 
2 

7 

4 


S    10.00 
19 


405 
S 
11 


0.90 
9.81 

'  9.51 
I  9. Si 
I  9.45 
10.00 


5  I  9.57 

4   ,10.00  ilO.OO 


10.00 
9.00 
9.25 
9.20 
9. .33 
9.00 
9.8S 

9.a3 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.90 
10.00 

9.h8 
10.00 
10.00 

9.«) 

9.37 

9.70 
9.33 
9.4r» 
9.67 
9.50 


2.53 
1.00 


2.06S 
1.50 
2.20  I 
2.IOO1 
.50 
.612 


1.099 
.05 
.178 
.«5 
.25 
.192 
.148 
.22 
.212, 
.129 


2.25 

2.00 

1.6331 

4.0551 

2.00 

2.57  I 

1.6>5, 

i.isr 

.8&2, 

1.564 

1.048 

.8W 

1.75  I 

I 


Total 


0 
7 
C 
298 
2 
4 
1 


9  I '10.00 


2 

8 
3 
1 
2 


10.00 
10.00 
9.00 

;  9.37 
,10.00 
10.00 

;10.00 

I 

|*9!56' 
*9.00 
10.00 


I  9.00 

|'9*.14* 
!  9.23 
10.00 
,  9.75 
110.00 
IlO.OO 
9.00 

9!9i 
10.00 


I  1.596 
2.646 

1 

I  1.32;? 
3.112 
2.068 

I  .90 
1.963 

1.40 

.8> 
I     -77 

4.00 
'  .872 
1  2.00 

2.063 
I  3.00 


1,006,  9.53 


.675 

1.055 

.50 


2.25 

2.25  I 

2.125 

1.614 

4.0V5 

2.00 

3.073 

1.307 

1.295 

1.097 

1.731 

.75    . 
1.142; 

.788 
1.594; 
1.33  I. 
1.485  . 
1.109, 
2.33i 

1.023 
3.00  I 
1.84l| 

.80 
1.90 

.618 


.83 


3.857| 


.802 
2. 33')  I 
1.719 
3.17 
1.00 
1.50 

".877 
.617 


$.063;—  $.194     S0.55 

.056 1 

.194'+     .001       5.49 
.1171—    .108*    43.00 


.225, 

.20 

.178' 

.413 

.20 

.280 

.189 

.114 

.089 

.156 


.111 
.095 
.175 


.16 
.27 

.139 

.334 

.219 

.00 

.804 

.OflT 

.14 

.065 

.077 

.444 

.098 

.20 

.206 

.30 


.071 
.117 
.06 


9.57  l$1.40e  $1,324   $.147 


.253  . 

.10  1. 


.192 
.214 


.907'  + 
.1071  + 

.244  .. 
.2201+  .050 
.05  I  — .7& 
.061 


.1. 


.225. 
.25  L... 
.23    + 
.175,— 
.4351.... 
.82«|.... 
.311  + 
.140  — 
.13  1  + 
.11  1  + 
.1731  + 
.075.... 
.1151  + 
.079|— 
.161'— 
.133.... 
.149  .... 
.1231— 


10.23 
16.64 


2.88 
00.00 


6.25 
2.95 


..503 
.318 
.164 
.205 
.167 


19.97 
21.00 
14.50 
36.78 
lO.OS 


8.97 
.086j      7. 73 

.156       8.91 


.249 
.105 


.195 


.20 

.062 


'.S12\ 


90.39 
11.79 


.30  2S.6S 

.112  S.OO 

.827  10.98 

.10  11.11 

.053  2.n 

.019  3.00 


.004 


.422 
.067 
.234 
.178 
.317 
.10 
.107 


.OflB 


$.138 


•I- 


.143]  S.58 

.07  8.08 

.8351  10.75 

.814  10.67 

.17  6.W 


—    .ITS    16.87 


+     .117 


$.078 


S8.9 


6.50 
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TABLB  Vn--CLASSlFlCATlON  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  waives, 
Unclasive). 


Total  namber  of  pei-sons  em- 
ployed. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


|.9i6|1.40e|1.3M 


Remarks. — This  industry  experienced  a  considerable  growth  in 
the  years  1904  and  1905.  Although  there  was  but  little  increase 
in  the  total  capital  invested,  the  amount  devoted  to  buildings 
increased  lYo  per  cent,  and  that  devoted  to  machineiry  17  per 
cent.,  indicating  the  more  permanent  establishment  of  the  in- 
dustry. There  was  an  increase  in  1905  of  4  per  cent,  in  the 
average  number  of  days  of  operation,  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  Materials 
used,  and  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  output.  There  was  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees,  in 
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spite  of  a  decrease  in  the  average  daily  wages  paid — ^the  apparent 
inconsistency  being  due  to  the  irregularity  in  the  length  of  time 
workmen  wore  employed  each  year.  A  very  large  proportion, 
81  per  cent.,  of  the  industry  product  was  paid  in  wages.  A  large 
number  of  children  were  employed  in  this  industry,  particularly 
during  the  summer  vacation.  About  %  of  all  employees  were 
females.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  regular  occupa- 
tions of  the  indusftry,  only  a  few  working  in  the  minor  employ- 
ments. Their  hours  of  labor  were  slightly  less  than  10  per  day. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  their  average  daily  wages.  It 
was  chiefly  among  the  better  paid  employees  that  this  loss  oc- 
curred. Thus  there  were  44  women  receiving  $2.00  or  over  per 
day  in  1904,  while  in  1905  the  number  was  but  26. 

28.     IRON— 35  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification . 


Namber  in 


Increase,  -f.  or  de- 
crease, — ,in  1905. 


1904.         1905 


Amount.  Percent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed   

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


13 

11 

» 

19 

1 

23 

19 

22 

84 

1(9 

161 

28 

46 

190 

207 

213 

220 

3,810 

4,900 

4,T75 

5,781 

4.144 

5,221 

301 

322 

3 
3 

1 
4 
i 
1 

18 
17 
13 


+  1,094 
+  1,006 
+  1,077 
+   21 


15. 
13. 
100. 
17. 

9. 

0. 
64. 

8. 


TABLE  II-  INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Capital  invested  in 


1904. 


I^nd   

^*>iiildings  and  fixtures 

'arhlnery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


$776,570  84 
1,230,958  79 
1,339,567  74 
2,932,730  06 


$6,279,817  43 


1905. 


$a33,Se0  41 
1,336,640  07 
1,419.892  79 
8,256,370  49 


Increase,  4;t 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905 


Amount.       Peroeot 


$6,846,494  06 


+  $57,010  sr 

+  105,682  18 

+  80,885  05 

+  323.640  43 


+  $566,6rr28 


7.84 

8.59 

6.00 

11.04 


9.02 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUD  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  usedj 
wages  and  salaries  paid  lo 


1904. 


lea's. 


Raw  material  used  

Other  material  used   

Wages    

Salaries  

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  worlc  done.. 


$5,967,087  99 

1,058,766  36 

2,160,^78  55 

337,394  46 

2,327,880  47 

11,120,357  83 


lDcr«)a80,  -f, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1605. 


Amount,       Per  cent, 


|8,453»8a7  91    +$3,288,789  92  i 

1,213,871  4S    +      154,506  12  | 
2,738,056  44    +      668,7rr  89 

338,831  27  !+  8i8  81  | 

8.784,082  75    +      450,152  28  I 

15,507,419  85    +  4.407,089  02 


61.73 
14.60 
27.4fi 
0.25 
19.09 
39.63 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE)  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1905. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product)   $11,120,3S7  83 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in, 
production    6,285.804  35 

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of. 
stock  and  material)   4,834,653  48 

Wages  and  salaries  (I^abor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)           2,506,673  01 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  , 


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  ; 


2^327,880  47 
Per  cent. 
51.85 

48.15 


$15,%7,419  8 J 

9,097,009  39 

5.830,320  46 

3.076,287  71 

2,784.0fia  75 

Per  cent. 

52.49 

47.61 


TABLE  IV    AV1']KAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC..   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  cspiul, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  -f ,  or  de- 
crease. -,  in  19aK 

1904. 

1905. 

Arooont. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee  

$1,515  40 

2,683  48 

528  47 

$1,311  34 

2,974  08 

504  43 

—  $204  06 
+    290  56 
+      0.96 

13.47 

Average  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings   

10.83 
0  18 

1000 


Labor  and  industrial  sVAtisTibi 


TABLB  V-RANGB  OP  EMPLOVMENT  AND  QF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MoDths. 


January 
Febninry 

March    

April    

Moy    

JUUG 

July    

August  .., 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Average    . , 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


Percentages  of 


1904. 

1905. 

3,810 

4,983 

4,047 

5,151 

4,224 

6,203 

4,800 

5,100 

3,974 

5,145 

3,916 

4.S80 

3,811 

4,904 

3,943 

5,M3 

4.064 

5,228 

4,832 

5.410 

4,618 

5.619 

4.775 

5,761 

4,144 

6.221 

Em  jloyment  in 


1904. 


79.79 
84.75 
88.40 
88.15 
83.23 
82.01 
79.81 
82.58 
85.11 
90.72 
96.71 
100.— 
86.79 


1905. 


86.20 
89.10 
91.50 
88.23 
89.00 

».ao 

84.83 
87.33 
90.44 
98.58 
97.20 
100.— 
00.31 


Unemi^oyment  in 
1904.       I       1905. 


20.n 
15.«5 
11.54 
11.85 
16.77 
17.99 
20.19 
17.4? 
14.80 
9.28 
3.29 


13  JD 

10.90 

8.44 

11.78 

11.00 

H.» 

1^.17 

12.77 

«i..V> 

6.4« 

2.80 


13.21 


TABLE  VI    OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF    EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Acetate  men   

Alcohol  men   

Apprentices     

Ash  pullers  

AsHcmblers    

Assorters     

Babbltters    

llarrowmen    

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'    helpers. 

Blast   men    

Boiler  makers  

Boiler  washers  

Bookkeepers    

Boys    

Brakemen    

Baggagemen    

Cagers    

Carpenters    

Carriers    

Cartmen    

Catchers    

Chargers    

Cbippers    

(Mnder    snappers 

Cleaners   

Clerks    

Clippers    

Coal  hands   

Core  boys  

Core  makers  


Total  no 

of 
person?. 


1904.  iWTi 


Average 

boars 

per  day. 


1904    1905. 


J 11 

8 

1 

18 

1 

? 

6  I 
3  I 


9 
26 

"i 
8 
3 
28 
2 
9 

104 


12 

6  I. 
64  llO 


1.5 
10 
10 
10 

io 

10 

11.14 
10 
12      . 


6 

4 
1 

126  110.06 
IS 


12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
165  10 


20 


10 

11.07 
10 
11.2 
10 
10 
8 
U 

10.05 
10.4 

io  " 

10 
9.94 
10 

ii" 

10 

10 
10 
8 

11.71 
10 
19 
12 
10 

12  '" 

io'  *  * 


.Average 

^ages 

per  day. 


Average 

wagOM 

|er  liuur. 


1904.   1905.    Wi.\  1905. 


Incraase.+^or 

decrease.  — , 

per  day  io 

1905. 


I 


Ami.    Peret. 


$1,405 
1.00 
1.75 
1.28( 
1.92 


f2.017 
«.183l 
1.075 
1.628! 
1.75  ' 
l.Wl' 
1.64  I 
1.85 
2.389; 
1.64 


I 


8S.49 

.175 


2.32 
1.60 
1.8791 

2.3581  2.583{ 
1.883 


.921 


$.a», 

.187 

♦.14l'  .106  --  $.S» 

.1391  .145  +     .fas 

.175  .175 

.m  .1271+     .085:       2.SS 

.1921  .21    -     .28       14.58 

.164 ' 

.23?  .237+     .069       2.97 

.ISOi  .158  +     .14  ,       9.SJ 

.169 

.2861  .2581+     .2251       9.54 


1.773 
1.80 
2.283 


4.433 

1.7*7 

i.M 

1.663 

2.50 

1.709 

1.99 

1.189; 

1.607'  1.694 


2.015: 
3.20    . 
1.052; 
2.011  . 

iiio'l 

2.425 

1.95  ;. 

1.85  1. 

4.613, 

1.83S! 

1.709. 

1.90 

1.638 

.157 

*!io6 
"iis 

.15 
.229 

*;S64 
.146 

"iiss 

.IS 
.25 

.1681  + 
.»    

.m 

7.« 

.105.  + 
.201 

.131. 

U.tt 

.158  + 
.243  + 
.195  ... 

.10, 

.142J 

5.53 
6.21 

.185,::;;::::  ":::: 

.577  + 
.157  + 
.171  ... 

.lao: 

.083 

4.06 
4.92 

.158  + 
.137  + 
.195.— 

.06 

.075 

.55 

S.S6 
4.80 
22.60 

.'.f*i. 

.le 

.156  — 

.066, 

S.44 

HANVt^AOrURmO  RBTURNft  1»04-1»06. 
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TABLE  VI-0CCUPAT10N8  AN1>  WAGBS  Of  &MPLOTBB8.-Contlnaed. 


Oeenpations. 

Tota 

c 

per< 

1904. 

1  no. 
ions. 

1905. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

|.er  hour. 

lacreasef+t  or 

decreafro,  — , 

per  day  in 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Ami. 

Krct* 

Core   makers,    female 

■"is* 

40 
2 

16 
17 
8 
17 

"'i' 

*42' 
...... 

26 
22 
62 
S 

17 

'is' 

2 

'ii' 

1 

"is' 

134 
12 

344 
12 

ii*"" 

10.67 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.67 

10 

11.84 

^\ 

ii'.oi' 

11.48 

10 
11 

10.6 
10 

io  " ' 

iolii" 
ii.*6  * 
io*"' 

11.08 
in  01 

'i!i7* 

2.08S 

2.125 

1.887 

1.66 

1.05 

1.62 

1.907 

1.75 

2.376 

1.06 

'i!748 
2.867 
1.81 
1.86 
2.096 
1.76 
2.844 
2.02 
1.50 

iiis' 

1.80 

"s'.so 

1.406 

'ilsii 

1.606 

'i'.ier 

2.07 
2.066 
1.583 
1.993 

iiw' 

1.492 
1.75 

i.'ni 

1.746 

'2;443 
1.10 
3.50 

'2!406 

i'.sis 

2.60 

*i!79S 
1.60 
1.70 

'2.688 
1.69 
2.00 

.70 
1.76 
9.181 

2.iaa 

'i'.085 

i'.m 
i'.iki 
'a'.io' 

1.816 

9.912 

1.917 

1.80 

2.256 

'2!208 
2.16 

"!668 
2.30 

i'.ai' 

1.585 
5.30 
1.565 

.15 
2.835 
1.319 
2.45 
1.888 
2.16 
2.60 
1.613 
2.40 
1.85 
2.06 

.!:". 

1.72 
1.734 
2.038 
1.369 
2.996 

i'.irr'b 

2.685 

2.523 

1.358 

1.00 

1.85 

2.529 

2.50 

1.25 
1.885 
1.159 
1.90 
1.64 
2.67 
1.71 

***.i59 
.195 
.213 
.187 
.156 
.105 
.152 
.18 
.175 
.21 
.138 

"!i58 
.249 
.154 
.186 
.20 
.146 
.225 
.168 
.16 

'iiis 

.174 

"!442 
.137 

"iiio 

.16 

'*;246 
.173 
.204 
.153 
.168 

.148 
.175 

"iiei 

.175 

.11 

.35 
*'!247 

"iisi 

.25 

"iiii 

.15 
.17 

.138 

.20 

.07 
.16 
.208 
.908 

1 

Counters    

+ 
+ 

.09 
.006 
.057 

6.30 

Crane   men    

4.70 

Cupola   tenders    

Cutters    

2.63 

Drillers    

.103 

+ 

.075 

4.81 

Urlllers'  helpers  

Drivers    

1 

Klectrlclans    

.204 

+ 

.187 

9.81 

Electricians'    helpers. 
Engineers    

.216 

+ 

.108 

4.65 

Engine   wipers   

Fliers   , 

.26 

.106 
.267 
.166 
.18 
.216 

1 

Fillers    

25 
23 
43 

2 
17 
13 

a 

2 

1 

+ 
+ 

+ 

.r96 

.06 

.107 

.06 

.160 

6.61 

Finishers    

1.93 

Firemen    

11  77    11  -^ 

6.91 

Flask  carriers    

Foremen    

Framers    

10 

10.47 

12 

10.44 

12 

10 

io 

10 
10.47 

iiiss* 

12 

id  " 
12 

2.70 
7.63 

Furnace  tenders   

Gas  men   

.i96 
.179 

+ 

.141 
.13 

6.02 
6.44 

Gate  tenders   

Girls    

066 

Graders    - 

.m 

Grate  men   

2 
6 

" 

Grinders    

Handy  men  

10.33   10 

10 

12         12 
10.24    10.16 

10 

.182 
.159 
.442 

+ 

.02 

i.ii 

Heaters    

12 

"is* 

63 

"g 

18 
14 
6 
16 

Helpers    

Hel  pers ,   female   

.153 
.115 
.354 
.132 

+ 

.149 



10.60 

Hookers     

Hot  bed  men 

49     8          8 
18    12         12 

2    12 

3  10.83   12 

20  ;i2        112 
1    10        10 
8    10        10 

4  'l2         19 

+ 

.281 
.279 

ii.66 

17.46 

Hot  sawyers  

.204 

Inspectors    

Iron  carriers   

Iron   workers    

Japanners    

Keepers    

.157 
.179 
.25 
.151 
.166 
.154 
.171 
.!« 

+ 

+ 

+ 

.784 
.08 
.404 
.020 
.407 

29.40 
8.8ti 

9J.74 
1.80 

20  42 

Kiln  tenders  

4 

2 

1,809 

""2 
86 

374 
58 

225 

12 

10         12 
10.10     9.94 

10         

12. 

10.57   10.78 
10         10 

10 

10        110.06 
10         

Knife  changers    

Laborers      

2 

1,400 
1 

+ 

.07 
.048 

8.69* 
8  93 

Lathe  hands  

Lever  men  

.143 
.161 
.204 
.137 
.292 

Loaders    

56 
208 

.017 
.292 

9^ 

Machine  hands    

Machine  tenders  

10.72 

Machinists    

104 
4 
1 

+ 

.493 

20  IS 

Machinists*    helpers.. 

Masons     

2    10          9 

4    12 

876     9.70     9.87 

6    10 

1  1 10 

2  1 12 

26  ,10         10 

1  ilO       110 

a  1 10 

15  ,11.86  111.87 

11  10    :io 

8   10        ,10 

7    18 

48   10        110 
30  113        12 

10        1 

.331 
.224 
.266 
.136 
.10 
.154 
.253 
.26 

.m 

- 

.&i5 

.  i6.66 

Millwrights    

Molders    

976 

+ 

.115 

4.7S 

Motders'  helpers  

Mold  tenders  

Motormen   

Mounters    

27 

4 

+  ' 

.183 

7.94 

Nickel  platers  

Nickel    platers'    help- 
ers     

Oilers  

13 
4 

4 

j_ 

.099 
.341 
.20 

6.13 
9J.7S 
11.76 

Packers    

.116'- 

10       -L 

Painters    

Passers  

.137 
.267 
.143 

Pattern  makers  

Pliers    

59 
20 
10 

+  * 

+ 

.062 
.05 

8.17 
8.01 

Platers    

1002 
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TABLE   VI— OCCUPATIONS   AND   WAGES  OF  EMPLOYBBS.— Contioned. 


OccupaliuDs. 

ToUl  DO. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hoars 
per  day. 

wages 
per  day. 

Aventse 

wages 

per  hour. 

Ioereaae«+.or 
decrease,  -, 

1 

1904. 

3 
14 
3 

8 

'? 

2 
4 
4 

1905. 

1904. 

19(6. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Peret. 

Pokers  

'**25* 
3 

"ii" 

3 

8 
10 
10 
10 
12 

10 

io"  " 

10 

ii"  ' 

11.33 

ii"" 
io"  " 

10 

11 

12 
10 
8 
10 
10 

io"" 

10 

ii'.so' 

li) 

It) 

8.S 
10 
12 
12 
10.55 

9 
10 
11.8 
12 
10.19 

io" ' 

10 
10 
8 
12 
10 

ii!i* 

'12 
10 
12 
10 
10 

lO.OO 

I 

2.10    

2.464    2.T74 
1.817   2.66 
1.975 

.963 

.240 

.188 

.198 

.138 

.21 

.140 

.106 

.906 

"isi 

.743 

J? 



.175 

"156 
.10 

"i68 
.24 
.280 
.147 
.158 
.171 
.286 

"lis* 

.146 
.130 
.165 
.262 

"iis 

.142 
.20 

.105 
.!» 
.1S7 

"i« 

■ 

Polishers     

.277 
.256 

+ 
+ 

.310 
.743 

U.ffi 

Pressmen    

40.80 

Poii  rers    

Pulpit  men 

Pump  men  

i.e> 

2.10 
1.75 
1.83 
2.05 

1.70 
1.967 

i'.m 

1  aa 

.142,+ 

.05  i     3.08 
.iSSi      8.33 

Pump  tenders  

Punchers    

12 

3  11 
10 

1    

28    

4  12 
12    12 
19  jlO 
50  '  8 

\ 

.175  + 

.« 

SM 

Itall   breakers   

HungTG  makers  

"iii 
.162 

.147 

lilggrers    

Roller  hands   

4 

.     6 
U 
51 

i.575!  1.618 
8.91711.088 
2.819  2.874 
4.215   4.48 

1.50 

1.85 

1  75  ! 

4- 

.043      2.73 

Rollers    

.824  + 

.287  -:• 

.56  ,4. 

M68'    24.9 

Roll  turners   

.055      1.S6 

Houghers   

.865      9M 

Samplers    

.15 
.185 

Sand-blast    men 

■ 

S&nd   cutters 

2 

1 

17 
10 

5 
20 

2 
55 
24 

1 

10 

io*'" 
u 

io  *" 

9.6 
10 
12 
12 
ll.» 

9.43 

Saw  tenders  

i.io' 

1.018 

'i!625 
2.306 
2.296 
1.761 

1.756 
1.S5 

i'.iii 

2.318 
1.99 
2.277 
2.60 
1.827 

.178 
.185 

Section  men   

Shakers    

1 
40 

"ie" 

10 

7 
30 

51 
28 

ShearsiBon    

.iri'^ 

.193 

10.06 

Sheet  metal  workers. 

Shipping  clerks   

Spellers  

.292 

.199 

.259 

.26 

.152 

.168 

.202 

.318 

.16 

.166 

.15 

.178 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

'.36'     ».« 

.m     1» 

Steam   fitters    

.301 

.oer. 

.06 

.10^ 

.918 

1S.« 

Stockers     

$.75 

Stove   tenders    

Straighteners    

1.81  1  1.90 
2.0271  2.182 
2.697,  3.615 

1.60 

I.795I  1.964 
1.75  ;  1.80 
1.888!  1.793 

1.65  , 

2.622   2.36S 

'  3.25 

i  1.85 

1.00  <  1.20 

iS 

Stranders    

M.Ot 

S  wee  nor  8 

Switchmen    

8 
2 
33 
27 
9 

5  ll? 
2   12 
25  |lO 

+ 

.169 
.05 

9M 

Tallymen      

2.81 

Teamsters     

.0^.     5.« 

T 1  m  l)or    m<»n 

Tinners   

9 
2 

1 
1 
2 
o 

10 

's*  " 

12 

1A 

"is5 

.325 
.185 
.130 
.140 
.20 

11' 

.2681    W.» 

Tool    ninkor^ 

1 

Tool    tf»i'iili»r^ 

Tracers     

1 
2 
2 

;< 

26 

4 

: 

.25      »>.» 

Transfer   men    

Wagon   makers  

1.70 
2.00 
1.G5 
1.598 
2.248 

'i'.m 

1.75 
2.00 

iirao 
2.6e> 
1.75 
i.owr 

2.075 
1.75 

.06        ?.M 

..  'Ift 

Watchmen    

30 
2 

3 
6 

8 
28 

5,S60 

11.54 
12 

io"  " 

10.3 

.156 
.219 
.175 
.I1O 
.208 
.175 

: 

.ISS      8.64 

Water   tenders    

Whltewashers    

VV 1  pers                 

.J77i    M.77 

Wire  workers   

/ 

+  .ii«    7.ir 

1,740 

Total  and  averages 

#1.817 

fl.96» 

1.181 

$.194 

+  f  .iw^ 

6.08 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  Vir-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


ClaMifi 

daily  wa 

(inolnsi 

0(1 

ro.) 

Ha 

Total  Dumber  of  personi 
eroployod. 

i 

\ 

tal. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

I^. 

Female. 

To 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1004. 

19a5     19(M. 

1905. 

1904. 

I9a5. 

1904    lOOi. 

$.42   to 

1.49. 

.58. 

.68. 

.74. 

.83. 

.91. 

.99. 
1.08. 
1.16. 
1.24. 
1.83. 
1.41. 
1.49. 
1.58. 
1.66. 
1.74. 
1.83. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.08. 
2.16. 
9.24. 
2.S3. 
2.41. 
2.40. 
2.58. 
2.06. 
9.74. 
2.83. 
2.91. 
2.90. 
8.08. 
8.16. 
3.24. 
8.88. 
3.41. 
3.49. 
8.58. 
3.69. 
8.74. 
8.83. 
8.91. 
8.90. 
4.08. 
4.16. 
4.24. 
4.88. 
4.68. 
4.66. 
4.83. 
4.91. 
5.08. 
5.94. 
5.41. 
5.66. 
6.08. 
7.58. 
8.08. 
8.33. 
9.08. 
12.83. 
18.41. 
14.08. 
15.08. 
16.74. 

id  av- 

"is 

8 

% 
20., 

1.38. 

23  1 

34  1 
163  1 
179  , 
506  1 
672  1 
29S  1 
820  1 
818  ' 
142  1 

20  1 
288 

56  1 
194  , 
116  1 

61 

145  1 
811  1 

39  1 
7  1 

"V 

14 
19 

1  J 
17 
15 
20 
86 
24 

1 
92 
50 

7 

I 

1  : 1.42 

fe  ;  |.50        .50 
28  1     .60        .62 
20       .702      .609 
51  1     .76  I     .7tr» 
24  ,     .892,     .854 

1  1     .9^?        .9-> 
93     l.OOll  1.00 
62  1  1.12  1  1.140 

7  :  1.1T7    1.20 

1 

f.42 
.50 
.613 
.609 

.50   to 
.50   to 
.67   to 

h 

13 

m 
75 
202 

1  1 

138  1 

23  1 

:u  1 

163  1 

1.50 
.604 

$.50 

.60 

.70? 

.76 

.892 

.92 

1.001 

1.12 

I.ITT 

1.267 

1.361 

1.45 

1.506 

1.032 

1.601 

1.774 

.75   to 
.84   to 

15 

.777 

.761 
.8>4 

.02   to 

.95 

1.00   to 

1.00   to 
1.17    to 

1 
12 

l.OO 
1.15 

1.00 
1.140 
1.20 

1.25   to 

20^ 
137 

11 
1,325 
467 
326 
405 
ISl 

61 
432 

8S 
221 

99 

207  '  1.2071  1.263 
137  i  l..'»l,  1.387 

11      1.45  1  1.45 
1,825  '  l.SOdi  1.501 
457  ,  1.63a!  1.60O 
336     1.691    1.704 
405  1  1.774    1.765 
181  '  1.88  1  1.861 

61     1.953    1.933 
482  '  2.007,  2.002 

86  1  2.II3I  2.125 
221  1  2.20  ,  2.197 
196  ,  2.260'  2.262 

99  1  2.30     2.386 
10     2.46  1  2.447 

280     2.608'  2.502 
74     2.622]  2.628 
16  1  2.717I  2.698 

233     2.775,  2.759 
89     2.892,  2.8S9 

98    1  2.961 

68     3.002,  3.004 

87  1  8.114    3.104 

.34  ' 3.222 

73  1  3.201'  3.25a 

10  3.876,  3.36fl 
4  ,  3.453,  8.45e 

15  1  8.50     3.S0 
3  i  8.637;  8.65 

11    3.72 

...... 

1.26'* 

1.S4    to 

179 

• 

1.387 

1.42   to 

506  1 
572  I 
298  1 
320  1 
313  ! 
142  1 
-   20  1 

;;;;  t;;;;; 
.'. \.,.V.. 

1  45 

1.50   to 

1..501 

1.59   io 

1.0)0 

1.67   to 

1    .  . 

1.704 

1.75   to 

1  7«^ 

1.84    to 

'.;;:;!i;;".*.:*. 

1.83  1  1.881 

1.92   to 

1.953   1.98J 

2.00    to 

238  i 

66 

194  , 
116 

61 

2.007,  2.002 

•2.09   to 



2.113   2.125 

2.17   to 

i::;'.:;t:.;:.. 

2.20  1  2.197 

2.25   to 

1 1 

2.250   2.252 

2.34    to 



2.39  ,  2.380 
2.46     2.447 
2.508   2.502 
,  2.622,  2.628 
1  2.7171  2.698 
,  2.T75   2.750 
,  2.892   2.8S) 

2.42   to 

10 
280 
74 
16 
233 
89 
98 
68 
87 
84 
78 
10 
4 

15 
3 
11 

145 
311 

39 

7 

161 

25 

1 

2.50   to 

1     ' 

2.50   to 



2.67   to 

2.75   to 

1 

2.84    to 

2.99    to 

1 

2.9fil 
3.004 

3.00   to 

174 
11 

..  ..\...... 

3.002 

8.00   to 

'  3.114   3.104 

3.17   to 

. 

i ,*;; ' 

8.222 
3.253 

8.26   to 

29  1 
7  1 
9 

14 

19 

1 

3.201 

3.34    to 

1 

3.376    3.966 

8.49   to 

::..:::::..; 

3.453 
8.50 
8.887 

3.458 

8.50    to 

3.50 

3.60   to 

.' 

8.6) 

3.67    to 

1 

3.72 

3.75   to 
8.84    to 



6 

"  'i' 
"ii* 

48 

1 

6 

43  '  3.7ty7   8.7.52' 1 8.767 

8.768 

1 
9 
22 

::::::i:;:::: 

1  1 1  3.84 

9  1 ,  8.92 

29  1  4.00  1  4.00 

6  1 1  4.11 

•  4.225 

11 1  4.25 

1    '  4. .50 

i 

3.84 

3.99    to 

1 

1     1 

3.99 

4.00   to 

1 

4 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00   to 

6 

1 

4.11 
4.50 

4.17    to 

::::::!:::::: 

is 

, 4.226 

4.29   to 

1 

1 

4.50   to 

"."4 

1';.;;.:!!.. . 

4.60   to 

I;:::: 

12 

1  4. GO 

12    

1 

1 

4.60 

4.75   to 

12 
12 
4 

'iiw  ::::::':..... 

:  4.75 

4.84    to 

"1 

12  ; ,  4.90 

4      5.00  1  5.00 

4.90 
5.00 

5.00    to 

1 

5.00 

.5.17    to 

1  5.24 

1    

' 

1 

5.24  1 

6.8i   to 

•*ii 1  ■': : 

:  a.sa 

5.39 

5.50    to 

'I 

" 

12    5.63 

6     6.00  1  6.00 
8  1  7.50  1  7.50 
1  ,  8.00  1  8.00 

1  1 8.33 

1  '  9.00     9.0O 

1  , 112.82 

2  1 13.34 

1    14.00  .14.00 

1 

5.63 

6  00   to 

""h 
3 
1 



6 

3 

1 

...... 

6.00 
7..50 
8.00 

6.00 

7.50   to 
8.00   to 

3 ' 

1  

1  .......  ..... 

! 

7..50 
8.00 

8.95   to 

8.33 

0.00  to 

1      1 

1 

9.00 

9.00 

12.75   to 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

13. K 

13.84    to 

1 

1 

13.34 

14.00   to 

1 

1 

, 1 

14.00 

14.00 

15.00   to 

1 
1 

,15.00 

116.67 

1 

15.00 

19.(97   to 

1 

16.67 

1 1 

Total  ai 
erace 

4,740 

6,604 

46 

4,740 

5.560 

I'll 
|1.847,$1.089! 1  1.80  >1.847 

H.oa 
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Remarks, — This  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
state,  experienced  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  two  years  1904 
and  1905.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  9  per 
cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested,  all  items  of  investment  in- 
creasing from  6  to  11  per  cent. ;  of  62  per  cent,  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial used;  of  15  per  cent,  in  other  materials  used;  of  26  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  employees ;  and  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in 
the  output.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  were  aBout  6  per 
cent,  higher  in  1905.  Employment  was  apparently  somewhat 
irregular  each  year.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  maximum  of 
employment  was  in  December,  both  in  1904  and  in  1905;  and 
that  there  was  an  increase  from  month  to  month,  with  but  a 
few  exceptions,  beginning  with  January  of  1904  and  continuing 
up  to  December  of  1905.  This  means  that  there  was  but  very 
little  unemployment  in  this  industry,  since  a  workman  when 
once  employed  remained  in  the  work.  The  great  variety  of  oc- 
cupations in  this  industry  is  noticeable.  No  women  were  em- 
ployed in  1904,  and  but  46  in  1905.  These  all  worked  in  sub- 
sidiary occupations.     All  worked  10  hours  per  day. 


29.     KNIT  GOODS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
T.VBLE  I-MANAGDMENT  AND   OPBRATION. 


Classification. 

Number  ia 

Iner^aM*,  +,  or, 
1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Nninber  of  prlvftte  firms 



Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total   number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

17 

1» 

85 

145 

145 

9,794 

2.019 

2,858 

2TO 

17 

129 

24 

ISS 

158 

2,800 

2,998 

2,837 

200 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

+    9 
—    1 
+     8 
4-     8 
+  79 
+  17 
+  21 
+  11 

7.60 
4.00 
5.52 
5.59 
2.T9 
O.fiB 
0.74 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Arerasre  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  In  operation 

3.94 

MANUFACTURING  RBrURNS.   1904-1906. 
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TABLE)  II-INVBSTMBNT. 


ClaHsiflcatioD. 


Land     

Huilding8  and  fixturos  . 

Machinery,   €»tc 

Cash  and  other  capital 


Total 


Capital  in  vested  io 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


158,791  78 
204.300  14 
643,441  87  , 
1,383,610  45 


$»?,2»>  75 

3S7,S79  3d 

863,700  46 

1,003,142  37 


f2,380,144  18   $2,306,351  90 


t  $33,439  08  I  S6.8S 

+  82,972  18  11.20 

+  210,964  50  I  82.0S 

^  290,468  08  ,  20.90 


—  $13,792  26 


0.58 


TABLE  111  A -VALUE  OP  MATltMHAUS  AND  LABOR  P^MPLOYBD,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


(■lassiflcation. 

Value  of  raaiorial  used, 
waces  and  salaries  paid  in 

1904.         j          19(K>. 

Increase, 
or  decrea.se,  — 

4, 

,  in  1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used   

Other  material  used   

Wages    

n.74.'i,9S7  23 
341,263  20 
850,760  18 
168,426  99 
iD6,OOS90 

$1,896,545  91 
346,434  04 
993,434  65 
171,184  48 
412,430  68 

+  $110,606  68 
+        4,180  78 
+      42.674  37 
+        2,797  49 
+      16,435  06 

6.34 
1.23 
6.02 

Salaries    

1.04 

Profit  and  minor  expenses 

4.15 

Goods  made  and  work  done. 

$3,302,381  56 

$8,679,088  66 

+  $176,667  00 

5.04 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 

production  

Industry   product    (gross    production    less    value   of 

stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labors  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and    minor  Expense  fund    (industry   product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages — 
Percentage   of   industry    product   devoted    to    profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1904. 

$3,502,381  56 
2,067,180  49 

1,415,191  or 

1,019,187  17 

396,003  90 

Per  cent. 
72.02 

27.98 


1903. 

$3,679,038  56 

2,201,979  96 

1,477,068  61 
1,064.619  03 

412,439  58 

Per  cent. 
72.06 

27.92 
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TABLE   IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL  ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classificaiiou. 

Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earoiDiirs  in 

Increase, 
crease,  - 

+,  or  de- 
,in  1905. 

1904.             1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee. 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings  


$833  38 

1,226  32 

297  89 


1,278  78 
310  54 


—  110  80 
+  5946 
+    12  65 


1.30 
4.28 
4.25 


TABLE  V-  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 
eroplo 

L>f  persons 
yed  in 

1905. 

2,800 
2,834 
2,867 
2,9OT 
2,936 
2,916 
2,921 
2,915 
2,879 
2,86ti 
2,854 
2,823 
2,877 

Percentages  of 

Months 

Emplo} 

ment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1904. 

93.32 
96.44 
99.73 
100.— 
96.66 
97.95 
98.15 
96.77 
97.60 
99.49 
97.81 
96.61 
97.84 

1905. 

96.37 
96.53 
97.65 
99.69 
100.— 
90.32 
99.49 
99.28 
98.06 
97.14 
97.21 
96.15 
97.90 

1904. 

1905. 

January    

2,724 
2,815 
2,911 
2,919 
2,877 
2,859 
2,86  > 
2,883 
2,846 
2,904 
2,856 
2,817 
2,856 

6.63 
3.60 
0.27 
0.00 
1.44 
2.05 
1.85 
1.28 
9.60 
0.61 
2.19 
8.40 
2.16 

4.68 

February    

March    

8.47 
2.86 

April    

0.31 

May    

0.00 

June    

0.68 

July    

0.51 

August 

0.73 

September    

OctoDer    

1.94 
2.86 

November  

December    

Average    

2.79 
8.85 
2.01 

MANUPACTURINO  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS 

AND 

WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

OocoiMitions. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

waged 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

1904.    1M)5. 

locrea'W,  +,  or 
decrease,  -, 
per  day  m  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

Boarders   

4 
14 
4 
2 
1 
8 
2 
100 
8 

14  10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io"" 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ioieo' 

"9.87* 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.98 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.91 
10 

io"" 

10 
10 
10 
9.80 

io*"* 

10 
9.60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

i'.ii' 
10 
10 

io"  " 

io**" 

io"" 
10 

iilif 
10 

9.96 

SI  .00 
1.711 

.79 

66 
8.25 

.60 
1.876 

.84 
1.788 

iiooe 

1.196 

2.17 

2.226 

2.00 

.666 

1.839 

2.638 

1.238 

.934 

.74 

.60 

2.508 

.941 

1.547 

.788 

2.00 

1.26 

1.10 
1  60 

f.67S 

1.688 

.783 

.706 

8.26 

'2;283 
.294 

1.366 
.54 
.944 

1.808 

i.'ioi 

1.867 
2.754 
1.288 
1.048 
.744 

.968 
1.556 

.m 
2.00 

.788 
1.041 

$.10 
.171 
.079 

.06 
.188 
.084 
.173 

*!ioi 

.ISO 
.217 
.212 
.80 
.OOS 
.184 
.264 
.123 
.003 
.074 
.06 
.25r 
.095 
.165 
.079 
.20 
.125 

.11 
.15 

.064 
.277 
.135 
.141 
.263 
.088 
.158 
.070 
.20s 

' ' .156 
.184 
.063 
.061 

"iosi 

.164 

.226 

.20 

.005 

.26 

.068 

.186 

.047 

.25 

.15 

$.067 

—  i 

.023 
.007 
.156 

82.70 

Box  makers   

16 
7 
8 
2 

""z 

150 

? 

'"'i' 
"iis 

6 

21 

6 

115 

857 

"*78* 

1,147 

87 

31 

1 
i7 

61 

4 
24 

52 
72 
1 
6 
13 
44 

2 

oe 

5 

2 

3 
8 
3 

96 
6 

18 

"45" 

1 
3 

"96' 

'  "i' 
"5* 

2 

..  .^. 

4 
S8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io*'" 

10 

10 

10.60 

10 
9.90 

10 

10 

10 

10 
9.98 

10 

9.82 
9.95 
0.00 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.95 
10 
10 

16*" 
10 
9 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9.93 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

16"" 

10 

11.50 

10 

10 

10 

.160 
.078 
.071 
.325 

+ 

1.84 

Box  makers,  female.. 
Boys   

28.36 

Carders,  female 

CnrDenters    

.029;— 

.137,    - 

"348 

"ib.ib' 

Crocheters,  female   .. 
Cutters    

16.65 
21.18 

.064 

.094 

Dryers    

45 
14 

1 

8 

1 

113 

7 

19 

4 

125 

882 

4 

74 

1,296 

74 

6^ 

\ 

2 

40 
8 

IS 

28 

49 

33 

S 

6 

22 

10 

1 

— 

.061 
.007 

6.0T 

Dyers 

.18,+ 

IW.75 

Bng^ineers    

.21,- 

.025 

i.ii 

Fillers 

Finishers,    female    .. 
Firemen    

.060  + 
.187,+ 
.275I  + 
.124!  + 
.106  + 

.023 
.028 
.116 
.006 
.114 
.OW 

8.49 
1.62 

Foremen    ...» 

4.40 

Tfnr^tvn  m<kn      

0.41 

Helpers    

12.21 

Helpers,  female  

.074 

+ 

.54 

Knitters     

.235 

.007 

.155 

.087 

.20 

.078 

.104 

+ 
+ 

.190 
.027 
.036 
.083 

7.98 

Knitters,  female  

Laborers    

2.87 
.89 

Laborers,   female    ... 

10.68 

Loopers,  female 

Machine  operators,  fe- 
male     

— 

.467 
.069 

87.88 
6.80 

Machine  tenders 

Machine   tenders,    fe- 
male   .' 

.644'     .878 

.068 

.80 

.135 

.109 

.25 

.068 

.100 

.073 

+ 
+ 

.234 
.236 

98.84 

Machinists   

2.765 

1.406 
2.625 

.875 
1.572 

.696 
2.0s 

3.00 
1.35 
1.088 
2.50 

.875 
1.642 

.726 

8.60 

Matchers,  female  .... 

Menders,  female  

Millwrights   

- 

.317 
.125 

22.60 
4.76 

Packers 

+ 

+ 

.07 
.03 

4.45 

Packers,  female  

Pickers 

4.81 

pifWMk  workpm 

1.12 

1.008 

1.66  1.60 
1.841    1.75 

.75       .616 
.wr 

::::::  -^ 

.793I     .633 
1.6441  1.75 
2.25  1  2.26 
2.00  1  2.46 

.6511     .614 
2.60  '  1.90 

.82  1     .673 

1.67    

.4621     .562 

2.50     2.50 
1.50     1.50 

.112 

.101 

.15 

.175 

.063 

1 

Piece  workers,  female 
Porters 

"'i' 

64 

1 
8 

- 

.06 
.001 
.134 

8.28 

Presflers 

4.94 

Pressers.  female  

Heelers,  female 

Ribbers  

17.87 

.069 
.095 

Rlbbers.  female  •  

Sewers,  female  

Shipplnsr  clerks  

Singers    

Sorters    

Sorters,  female 

Spinners    

94 

11 

52 

90 
ft 

.065 
.176 
.225 
.245 
.081 
.19 

+ 

.160 

.IOC 

20.18 
6.45 

+ 

.46 
.087 

.70 
.147 

22.50 
6.68 
26.92 

Spinners,   female   .... 

Spoolers  

Spoolers,  female  

Stock  mixers     

.067|- 

17.98 

.056 

.25 

.15 

.160 

.15 

+ 

.090 

19.48 

Sweeoers   

Tappers    

Tappers,  female  

Teamsters  

1.60 
1.512 
2.00 

i.497 


.161 
.20 
.20 
.097 
.08 

.183 

.126 

.18 

.07 

.20 

_ 

.015 

.99 

Timekeepers   

Timekeepers,    female. 

Tufters,  female  

Twisters  

2.00  '  2.25 

.87  1 

.80  1  1.00 
1     .80 

.568 

1.83    

1.468   1.498 
1.806,  1.813 

.70  '     .663 
2.00  1 

.225  + 

.25 

12.60 

.10 
.08 

+ 

.20 

26.00 

Twisters,  female  ...  . 

g 

Washers 

1... 

Watchmen    

.134'+ 
.I8II4- 

.04 

.01 
.187 

2.75 

Winders   

.56 

Winders,  female  

Yam  men ,,,,,-. 

.057 

— 

19.57 

Total  and  av  ... 

9,8W 

9,921 

9.96 

9.7T 

11.041  fl.085  $.106 

$.104 

-$.008 

.68 

AK T. 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  Dumber  of  persons 
employed. 


Classified 
daily  vrRges, 
(iaclusive). 


Male. 


1904. 


1905. 


Female. 


19(M 


1905. 


Total. 


1904 


1905. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904. 


1905. 


Female. 


1901 


1905 


Total. 


1901. 


1905. 


Total  and  av 


Remarks. — The  tables  show  a  moderate  growth  of  this  industry 
for  the  years  1904  and  1905.  The  industry  became  more  per- 
manently established,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  57  per 
cent,  in  the  portion  of  the  capital  invested  that  was  devoted  to 
land,  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  amount  invested  in  buildings,  and  of 
33  per  cent,  in  that  invef?ted  in  machinery.  There  was  an  in- 
crease also  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used,  the 
total  wages  paid,  and  the  output.     The  number  of  days  of- 
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operation  was  4  per  cent,  greater  in  1905,  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  this  there  was  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  employees.  Labor's  share  of  the 
industry  product  was  large  each  year — 72  per  cent.  Employ- 
ment was  very  uniform.  This  industry  is  one  carried  on  largely 
by  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  %  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  being  females.  Consequently  more  women  than  men 
were  employed  in  the  majority  of  those  occupations  peculiar  to 
the  industry.  The  average  hours  of  labor  for  both  men  and 
women  were  slightly  less  than  10  per  day. 

30.     LEATHER— 23  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEJMDNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classiflcatioo. 


Namber  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increafle,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  I  Per  cent. 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders   

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Averagre  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


4 

21 
4.80B 
1,657 
6.465 
6.160 
3.808 
4,089 
3,944 
304 


4 

21 
1,341 

344 
1,585 
1,589 
4,491 
4,967 
4,668 

815 


•  3,467 

•  1,413 
-4,880 

4,880 


724 
11 


T2.11 
S5.27 
75.48 
75.  U 
17.94 
32.97 
18.38 
3.62 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Land    

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


Capital  Id  vested  in 
1904.  19a'>. 


1900.19-2  68 
l.n3,690  82 
1.457.904  60 
7,549.254  07 


111,681,043  17 


$060,834  88 
1,847,823  43 
1,464,697  73 
9,042,981  06 


Increase.  +. 
or  decreabe,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.      | Per  cent 


$13,316,337  11 


+  $642  20 

+  134,182  61 

+  6,T93  12 

+  1,493,727  01 


+$1,635,294  94 


0.07 
7.88 
0.47 
19.79 

14.00 
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TABLB  III  A— YALUD  OF  MATEIRIALS  AND  LABOB  EMPLOYBD,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Value  of  material  used, 
wages,  and  salaries  [>aid  in 


1904. 


Raw  material  used  I  $11,143,450  48 

Other  material  used  !     1.758.204  64 

Wages    I      1.399,67116 

Salaries  j        779.974  89 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ..J     2.118,192  62 
Goods  made  and  work  done  .!    17.193,495  74 


1905. 


Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.        Percent 


I 

$15,887,933  85  l-M4,744.479  92  40.6S 

»,2a3,477  81  ,+  471.272  67  «8.90 

2.206,25174  1+  906.563  58  16.14 

295,064  24    +  15,069  35  5.39 

2.328.811  67  |+  210,618  95  I        9.M 

22,941,540  21    +  5,748.044  47  33.43 


TABLD  HI  B  -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLD  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1905. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  In 
production  

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value-  of 
stock  and  material)  

Woges  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  produitt 
lesH  woges)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages  

IVrcentago  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


117.196,495  74       923,941 ,540  «1 


12,895,657  07 

• 

4,297,838  67 

2,118,192  62 

2.118,192  62 


Per  cent. 
50.71  j 

49.29  I 


18,111,409  66 

4,830.130  55 

2,388,811  Sr 

2,328.811  57 

Per  cent. 
51.79 

48.21 


TABLE  IV— AVRRAGE  CAPITAL.   ETC..  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Avernup  capital  per  employee  — 
Average  product  per  employee  ... 
Average  yearly  earnings   


Average  capita), 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 


191)4. 


19a-). 


Increase,  -f ,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Percent. 


12,901  72 

4,350  41 

481  66 


$^>,850  50  1  —  $111  22      3.76 

4.914  64  I  +  555  23  i    12.74 

472  36  I  —   9  30  I     1.93 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS.   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  V-RANGD  OP  BMPLOYMDNT  AND  OP  UNBMPLOYMHNT. 


Months. 


January   .. 
February 
March    . . . . 

April  

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 
Average    . , 


Total  no.  of  oeraons 
employed  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


4,0)0 
4,040 
S.M5 
3,937 
8,981 
3,898 
8,008 
8,964 
8,882 
8,808 
3,990 
4,069 
8,944 


4,491 
4,586 
4.»8 
4,579 
4,508 
4,666 
4,687 
4,640 
4,686 
4,782 
4,884 
4,967 
4.008 


90.19^ 
99.44 
90.46 
06.76 
90.61 
96.67 
97.53 
97.49 
98.96 
98.60 
90.58 
100.— 
96.98 


1905. 


90.43 
93.33 
91.77 
92.19 
90.06 
99.74 
94.86 
98.43 
94.84 
96.36 
9S.33 
100.— 
98.96 


Unemployment  In 


1901. 


1903. 


0.81 

9.68 

0.66 

7.67 

3.64 

8.88 

8.24 

7.81 

8.89 

9.84 

4.88 

6.26 

3.48 

5.04 

2.56 

6.68 

6.07 

5.66 

6.41 

8.72 

8.48 

1.67 

8.07 

6.03 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupation?. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  Hour. 

Increa8e,+(  or 
decrease,  — , 

1904 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

AoDrentlcea   

3 

1 
80 

"u 

6 

'  "i* 

66 
5 
3 

5 


1.681 

164 

208 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

30 

8 

130 

io  *"' 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 

10 

io '** 

10 
10 
10 
10 

i"" 

10 

io" "  * 
i'.ii' 

10.80 
lA 

10 

10 
10 

io  "'" 

10 

io  "" 

10 
10 
10 
10 

io"*' 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.75 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10.79 

ii!75' 
1.918 
1.50 
1.789 
2.068 

1.83 

1.76 
1.783 

"i!7B9 
1.99 

"887 

*i;i75 
.101 
.150 
.189 
.206 
.180 
.066 
.281 
.183 

'".Hi 

.158 
.181 
.108 
.138 

"iiai 

.288 

1.088 
.176 
.178 

Back  grinders  

Beamsters    

1 

89 
6 
9 
8 
3 
6 
84 
8 



.13 

6.80 

Beamsters'  helpers  ... 
Blackers  

.i77 
.199 

— 

.02 
.008 

1.12 

Blacksmiths    

4.41 

Blacksmiths'   helpers. 
Boys   

.069 
.334 

+ 

4- 

.030 
.228 

8.14 

Garnenters    

3.307!  2.388 
1.83     1.608 

1.67 

3.165  S.15 

1.81 

Chrome  men  

.160  — 

12.46 

Combers 

.107 
.315 

CoDDersmlths  

t 

1,261 
115 
328 

" 

.01 

.46 

Coppersmiths'  helpers 
Curriers 

1.58 
1.812 
1.068 
1.884 

'i!67' 
2.83 

i.m 



S.8I0 

1.99 

1.531 

IMi 

I     .726 
!  1.816 

1.888 

.87 

1.629 

.853 

1.67 

8.00 

2.00 

1.79 

1.26 

t.474 

2.062 

1.748 

.91 

1.01 

.605 

1.897 

.187 
.087 
.168 
.066 
.167 
.80 

+ 
+ 

.056 
.188 
.145 

3.09 

Curriers,  female  

Curriers*  helpers  

Cutters,  female 

17.77 
10.48 

. 

Dampers    

6 
1 

1 

Dyers  

+ 

.17 

6.00 

Dyers'  helpers  

Electriolans   ....^..t 

2 

.167 

".m 

.184 
.153 

"io3 

.078 
.169 

.179 
.125 
.347 
.104 
.175 
.001 
.101 

.067 
.178 

+ 

.13 

i'Ak' 

EUevator  men  

Engineers  

15 

5 

100 

'   *M 

6 
84 

+ 
+ 

,m 

.002 
.317 

,  iilof 

4.62 
14.17 

Rnglneers'   helpers   .. 
Finishers 

Finishers,  female  .... 

ni.:.... 

Finishers'  helpers  ... 

Finishers'  helpers,  fe- 

malf>    ...... TT 

10 

14 
SB 

10 

10 
10.01 

+ 

.000 

.06 
.083 

.60 

8.98 
4.B 

Firemen   
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TABL.E   VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES   OP  EMPLOYBBS.— ClnUnued. 


Occupations. 


Fleshers    

Floor  workers 

Foremen    

Forewomen    

Fur  sewers,   female 

Helpers  

Helpers,  female 
Hide  trimmers 

L«aborer8    

Ifime  handlers 

Machinists   

Machinists*  helpers 
Machine  operators  .. 

Masons    

Masons'  helpers 

Mill  men  

Oilers    

Packers    

Painters   

Piece  workers,  female 

Plumbers  

Pressers,  female 

Scourers    

Setters  

Shavers    

Shippers  

Shipping  clerks 

Sorters    

Sorters,   female 
Sorters*  helpers 

Splitters  

Stakers    

Steam  fitters  

Steam  fitters'  helpc^rs 

StulTers   

Tanners    

Teamsters  

Veneerers,  female 

Watchmen    

Whiteners     

Yardmen    


InoreaB8,+tOr 

decrrvaM,  — , 

per  day  in 

19j5. 


T< 


1      and 


MAliUPACTTURINQ  RRTURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLB  VII— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  persons  emplc 

»}ed. 
al. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

CUsMfled 

daily  wages, 

(inelusive). 

Male. 

Female. 

Tot 

Male. 

Female. 

LTotal. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

13 
23 
12 
7 
61 
31 
81 
62 

"1 

1905. 

6 
87 
18 
44 

61 
53 
40 
125 
2 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904.    1905. 

1904. 



1.45 

.66 

.646 

.67o 

.784 

.87 

.95 

l.OOi; 

1.133 

1.18 

1.263 

1.37i: 

1905. 

1  49  to     1  49 

13  6 
38  ,      60 

14  15 
18         48 
96         104 
33         63 
40         &i 
151       200 
35  ,       16 
26         36 
27ll      268 
129       106 

1 
%A5     $.445 
.651      .469 
.663'     .631 

.67     .on 

.777      .791 
.860      .871 
.953      .934 

1.01      1.007 
1.10 

1.17    

1.25  ,  1.303 

$.445 

.60  to       .58.. 

.66  to       .66.. 

.87  to       .74.. 

.76  to       .88.. 

.84  to       .91.. 

.99  to       .99.. 
1.00  to     1.08.. 
1.09  to     1.16.. 
1.17  to     1.24.. 
l.»  to     1.83.. 
1.84  to     1.41.. 

■■"is" 

2 

11 

44 

2 
9 
80 
25 
25 
227 
129 
244 
1,017 
145 
278 
510 
23 
250 
856 
5 
68 
85 

18 

2 

4 
60 
10 
12 
82 
14 
35 
256 
lOG 

.648 

.60 

.678 

.703 
.875 
.93 
1.007 
1.133 
l.l8ii 
1.260 
1.372 

.549 

.00 

.685 

.781 

.K>5 

.925 

1.028 

1.131 

1.179 

1.266 

1.372 

.549 

.627 

.679 

.786 

.87 

.937 

l.OOJ 

1.127 

1.179 

1.286 

1.372 

1.42  to     1.40.. 
1.60  to     1.68.. 
1.60  to    1  60  . 

176 
1,299 
266 
251 
630 
67 
156 
464 

...... 

1 

244        177,  1.442    1.435 

1,028  i,29y!  1.50^  i.sa 

1451       2«6    1.614,  1.62 
279       252    1.6711  1.671 
5101       630    1.7(iU    1.760 
23  ,      67     1.8Q0I  1.886 
2591       155   1.534,  1.920 
358       404    2.001 1  2.004 
5         17      2.11      2.123 
68  ;      00  1  2.175   2.179 
86  1        90s'  Z.'iaa    2.2S4 

1.42 

1.50    

1.442    1.4J5 
1.518    1.58 
1.614i  l.ft^ 

1.67  to     1.74.. 
1.75  to    1.88.. 

' 

1 

1.67     1.67 

i.6n 

1.76b 

1.86b 

1.534 

2.001 

2.11 

2.175 

1.671 
1.7U0 

1  84  to     1  91.. 



1 

1.885 

1.98  to     1.90.. 

1 

1.920 

2.00  to    2.06.. 

2.004 

2.09  to     2.16.. 

17 
60 
203 
11 
2 
77 
18 

1 

2.123 

2.17  to     2.24.. 

2.179 

2.26  to     2.38.. 

::::::i:::::: 

2.26b 

2.281 

2.84  to     2.41.. 

11    2.897 

2  !  2.42ll  2.42 

2.897 

2.42  to     2.49.. 

10 
105 

3 
15 
18 

1 
80 

4 

6 

0 

2 

1 

19 

1 

2.421 
2.51L 
2.tt3L 
2.67 
2.72k 
2.91 
S.OOS 
3.17 
3.29^ 
3.50 
3.85 
4.00 

2.4i 

2.60  to     2.58.. 

105       77     2.610   2.601 
3  I       18  ,  2.G33   2.611 
15  '        8     2.67     2.674 

2.501 

2.60  to     2.66.. 

2.611 

2.07  to     2.74.. 

8 

1 

2.574 

2.76  to    2.88.. 

81 
8 
102 

1 
1 
3 
3 
6 
1 

18         31     2.772   2.753 
1           3     2.01  1  2.90 

30         102   8.003'  3.00 
4  '        1     3.17     3.17 

1 

2.758 

2.84  to     2.91.. 

2.gk> 

8.00  to     3.06.. 

1 

3.00 

8.17  to     3.24.. 

' 

3.17 

8.28  to     3.33.. 

0  '         1      S.2ft3   a. 27 

1 

3.27 

8.60  to     3.58.. 

6 
•a 

1 

3     3.60     3.50 
3     3.85     3.85 
5     4.00     4.00 
1     4.50 

1 

3.50 

8.84  to     3.91.. 

3.86 

4.00  to     4.06.. 

1 

4.00 

4.60  to     4.58.. 

::::::i:::::: 

4.50 

5.0O  to     5.06.. 

1 

1 

6.00 

6.00 

28; 



Total  and  av. 

3.781 

4.446 

879 

4,068 

4,824  11.68  1^1. no    1.92 

1.85 

|1.62< 

^1.647 

Eemarks. — This  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
state,  and  one  in  which  Wisconsin  ranked  third  among  all  the 
states  in  1000,  made  a  very  substantial  advance  in  the  two  years 
1904  and  1905.  In  the  latt<?r  year  there  was  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  in  the  capital  invested,  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  raw  material 
used,  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  paid,  and  of  33  per  cent, 
in  the  output.  Employment  was  ver>'  regular  each  year,  there 
being  in  general  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 
About  7  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  1904  were  women,  and 
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about  8  per  cent,  in  1905.  They  were  employed,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  in  occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry.  Their  aver- 
age daily  wages  were  considerably  lower  in  1905  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Their  hours  of  labor  on  the  contrary  were 
somewhat  longer,  although  ^ill  slightly  less  than  10  per  day. 


31.     LIME   AND   CEMENT— 19   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I -MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 

N amber  in 

Inerease,  +,  or 

deoreasA,  ~.  in 

1905. 

igoi. 

1906. 

Amoant. 

Per  cent. 

Number  of  private  firms 

9 
8 

8 

3 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  Dartnern 

8 
17 
119 
04 
183 
185 

aeo 

001 
543 
807 

3 
17 

m 

08 
190 
193 
808 
018 
688 
814 

Total  number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders  

+    8 

—  1 
+   7 
+    7 
+  13 

—  43 

—  16 
+  17 

0.78 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

1.58 

Total  number  of  stockholders   

8.88 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  . 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  

8.70 
4.48 
0.88 
8.70 
6.78 

TABLE  II-INVE»TMENT. 


Classification. 

(Capital  invested  in 

Iborease,   +, 
or  deorease.  — ,  in  1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Ptoreent. 

Land  

$663,200  51 
897,594  32 
200,918  08 
306,677  97 

$749,570  89 

'  47S.118  90 

285,889  14 

2W,7Q7  75 

+    179.870  81 
+     75.618  04 
+      15.414  08 
—     48.910  99 

U.9T 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc.,   

Cash   and  other  capital   

18.90 
7.84 
16.80 

Total    

$l,OT7,390aB 

11,698,793  07 

+  $181.399  79 

7.70 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLS  im  A— VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYSD,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


ClassifloatioD. 

Value  of  material  ased, 
wages  and  salaries  Dsid  in 

Increase,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$901,004  28 

83,28142 

246,966  97 

86.807  92 

106,856  00 

1880,620  68 
85,907  06 

248,187  84 
86,829  92 

106,008  82 

+  187,685  85 
+      2,675  61 
+      1,261  67 

—  572  <« 

—  6,257  16 

13.48 

Other  material  used   

8.06 

Wages    

0.50 

Salaries  

1.56 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

4.85 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

9727,485  64 

1768,049  10 

+     185,618  65 

4.89 

TABLE  ni  B— ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1905. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  production)  .. 

Yalue  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product 
less  wages)  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


1727,486  64 

1768,049  19 

836,225  65 

875,485  61 

862,200  89 
288,858  89 

887.612  66 
284,518  76 

108.866  00 

106.068  82 

Per  cent. 
72.86 

Per  cent. 
76.48 

27.64 


26.OT 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 

Increase,  +•  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Avpraflre  csDltal  per  (employee 

12,004  96 

1,880  05 

464  80 

18,217  89 

1,446  17 

470  06 

+  9812  42 
+    106  51 
+      15  26 

10.76 
7.88 
8.86 

Av^raffe  product  P^r  employee.  ......  r . 

Averace  yearly  earnings  
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TABLB  y-BANOB  OF  DMPLOYMBNT  AND  OF  UNDMPLOXMBNT. 


Months. 


January   .. 
February 
March    .... 

April    

May    

June 

July    

August  . . . . 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 
Average    . . . 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


ig04. 


43.70 
41.97 
68.96 
81.04 
94.98 
97,87 
100.— 
99.13 
96.63 
M.35 
86.10 
68.09 
78.68 


1906. 


46.70 
49.64 
76.08 
93.13 
100.— 
98.46 
97.58 
96.46 
98.77 
96.60 
68.05 
07.25 
81.48 


Unemploiment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

66.80 

68.24 

68.06 

60.46 

46.02 

28.92 

18.96 

7.87 

6.0T 

0.00 

2.es 

1.54 

0.00 

2.47 

0.87 

8.66 

3.47 

1.23 

6.65 

8.40 

18.90 

81.95 

46.SI 

42.75 

21.40 

18.52 

TABLB  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
l«r8ons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase.  +,  or 
decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 

1904. 

6 
29 
37 
2 
2 
1 

15 
9 
87 
5 
2 
3 

>^ 

1 
2 

1905. 
2 

"si' 

1 
2 

""'e 

7 
7 
2 
2 

1904. 

10 

10 

10.49 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.76 

10.40 

10 

10 

10 

1905. 

10 

10.65' 

10 

10 

io**" 

11.71 
10 
10 
9 

io*"' 

10 
10 
10 
10 

io*"* 

10 
9.93 

io**** 

12 
10 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 
—  1.105 

Per  ct. 

Blacksmiths    

11.73 
1.366 

$1,025 

1 

1.173!  2.163 

6.07 

Brlckmakers   

.137 
.172 
.175 

■ 

Burners    .- 

Carpenters 

1.804!  i.sos 

1.75  1  1.60 
1.876   2.00 

1.90    

1.767 

2.111    1.975 

'     .170 
in 

+    .004 
-    .25 

+    .125 

.8} 

14.28 

Coopers    

.lS6i      9n 

6.66 

Crushers 

.19 
.177 

911 

1 

Drillers  

Engineers    

1        IQft 

—  .186 
+     .(H2 

-  .047 

6.44 

Firemen    

1.054    1.75M        IfU..     .lift 

4.96 

Foremen    

1.98 

.60 

1.00 

1.90 

1.883     -1J)a'     -1M 

8.43 

Girls     

.50 
1.60 



.05  1      (K 

Helpers     

.10 
.19 
.161 

.167 

+    .60 

60 

Holsters   

La  borers 

440  ilO 

1.514!  1.73 
2.00     1.75 
3.00     3.375 

*i7a 

+    .216 
—    .25 
+    .875 

14.26 

Machine    operators. . . 
Masons    ................ 

1 
8 
7 
2 
...... 

1 
100 

*"2i* 

1 

2 

10 
10 

io"" 

10 

io* " " 

10 
10 
10 
12 

.20  ,     .175 

12.5 
12.6 

Messengers    

1.00  |...'...|     .10 

1.925   1.925     .198      -im 

Millers    

? 

Miners    

2.50    1     .25 

2.1m    

Mixers  

.»  i 

OflElce  girls  

1 
244 

4 
45 

1 

.75 
1.499 
1.60 
1.686 
1.83 

.76  1     .076'     .075 
1.688     .15  '     1^ 

Quarry  men 

+    .089 

2.60 

Stonecutters    

'     .16 

1.820     .169 
1.88       .111 
1.75    

Teamsters    



.176 

+     .141 

8.87 

Watchmen    

Weighers    

Total  and  average.. 

618 

653 

10.12 

10.00 

1 

11.668  $1,717,  1.165 

1            1 

1.171 

+  1.149 

9.50 

iilANUPACTURINO  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  VII-CI-ASSIPICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  oamber  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Clarified 

daily  wa^ifes, 

(inclnsive). 

Mai 

e. 
1905. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

1901. 

1901.    1905. 

1901. 

14 
1 
3 

IJ 
3 

15 

11 

317 

196 

6 

66 

1905. 

7 
1 
3 
0 
2 
2 
7 
168 
78 

1904.    1906. 
$.50     1.50 

*i!oo 'i'.oo' 

1.13  1  1.142 
1.20  1  1.20 
1.273,  1.38 
1.3921  1.379 
1.50     1.60 

1904.    1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1.50  to     $.68. 
.75    to       .83. 

1  . 

' 

2 

1 

I 

1.50 
.75 

•:S 

.76 
1.00 
1.18 
1.20 
1.273 
1.398 
1.60 
1.634 
1.697 
1.766 
1.857 

|.fio 

.75 

1.00   to      1.06. 

3 

16 
11 
317 
1     196 
'        6 
1      S6 
1      35 

t 
i 
2 
7 
158 
78 

51 

1 
12 

1.00 

1.00   to      1.10. 

1.148 

1.17    to     1.24. 

1.20 

1.25    to     1.33. 

1.33 

1.34    to      1.41. 

1.870 

l.SO   to      1.58. 

1.50 

1.59   to     1.60. 

1.02 

1.^7    to      1.74. 

26     1.697'  1.70 
2ai  1  1.756   1.75 
21      1.S57    1-RS2 

1.70 

1.76    to     1.88. 

1.7T6 

1.84    to     1.91. 

85 

1.860 

1.90    to     1.99. 

4 
51 

1 
29 

1 
12 

2 

0 

1.98 

2.00  1  8.00 

1  8.10 

2.25  1  2.85 
2.85     2.85 
2.60     8.50 
8.00     8.00 
3.50     3.60 

1.92 

2.00   to     2.08. 

14 

1 

14 

2.00 

■2.00 

2.00   to-    2.16. 

8.10 

2.25    to     2.83. 

!     \ 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

8.85 
2.86 
2.60 
8.00 
3.60 

2.2S 

8.84   to     2.41. 

2.85 

2.60   to     2.68. 

3 
2 

1 

2.60 

3.00    to      3.08. 

I 

3.00 

3.S0    to      3.68. 

8.60 



Total  and  av- 
erage     

603 

650 

8 

3 

009 

053 

1 
$1.673 11.727 

I.68J 

$.683 

$1.5@ 

11.717 

Remarks. — Although  3  per  cent,  fewer  persons  were  employed 
in  1905  than  in  1904,  this  industry;  shows  a  considerable  gain 
for  the  later  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the 
capital  invested  in  land,  of  19  per  cent  in  that  invested  in  build- 
ings, and  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  sum  invested  in  machinery, — ^an 
indication  of  the  more  permanent  eartablishment  of  the  industry. 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  material  used, 
and  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  output.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry 
product  was  large  each  year — 72  per  cent,  in  1904  and  73  per 
cent,  in  1905.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees  were 
3  per  cent,  greater  in  the  latter  year.  Employment  was  very 
irregular,  especially  in  1904,  when  in  February  a  maximum  of 
58  per  cent,  of  unemployment  was  reached.  This  was  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  industry,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  a 
disadvantage  during  the  winter  months.  Only  three  women  were- 
employed  in  this  industry.  These  worked  in  minor  employments, 
chiefly  as  office  help.  Their  hours  of  labor  were  uniformly  10 
per  day ;  their  wages  were  considerably  lower  than  the  average 
for  female  employees  in  all  industries. 
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32.    LUMBBR--69  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABI/B  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Clasaifloation. 

Number  in 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Namber  of  private  firms 

19 
26 
1 

27 

50 

350 

78 

428 

466 

7,031 

10,5^ 

9,800 

840 

19 

24 

1 

26 

60 

868 

91 

464 

479 

8,204 

10,220 

Number  of  male  partners 

—     2 

7  60 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners  

'-     2 

7.41 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

+    13 
+    18 
+    26 
+    24 
+  273 
-297 
+    87 

—  sr 

3.71 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

lO.ffT 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

0.07 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 
Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

5.87 
8.44 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  In  operation 

2.82 
0.89 

TABLE  IT— INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Land  

$6,129,165  94  $0,140,549  62 
1,902,667  42  1,916,902  66 
2,108,408  m         2,194,247  68 

11,173,686  27       11,434,342  31 

+    $11,893  68 
+      14.286  18 
+      86,839  01 
+    280  767  04 

0.19 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

0.75 

Machinerv.  etc 

4.07 

Cash  and  other  capital  

2.88 

Total  

$21,313,817  20 

$21,086,041  90 

+    872,224  76 

1.75 

TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATESIIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBID,  AND 

OP  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Value  of  materia]  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  io 

Increase,  -(-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  m  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Haw  material  used 

$0,637,997  73 

622,272  06 

4,978  831  21 

613,129  60 

4.813,407  77 

$0.901,TO5  37 
677,116  73 

4,632,134  44 
626,740  78 

4,148,786  78 

+  $868,747  64 
+.   164.848  87 

—  846,196  77 
+      12,617  IS 

—  169,710  99 

8.81 

Other  material  used 

29.6^ 

Wiiges    • 

0.96 

Salaries  

2.08 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

8.08 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$19,906,188  87 

$19,980,489  06 

+    $15.800  68 

0.08 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLE  III  B-ANAIiYSIS  OP  TABLD  III  A. 


ClassifioatioD . 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction   

Industry    product    (gross   production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit   and   minor   expense  fund    (industry   product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage    of   industry    product    devoted   to    profit 
and  minor  expenses 


190L 


1905. 


$19,966,188  87 

10,090,299  79 

9,904,968  68 
5.591,400  SI 

4,313,497  77 

Per  cent. 
60.56 

48.46 


119,980,489  06 
10,6I7S,8S1  10 


9,401,607  96 
6,JM7,8B1  17 

4,143,780  78 

Per  cent. 
66.98 

44.07 


TABLB  IV-AVBRAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PDR  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital. 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  m 

Increase,  -h,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee 

12.287  07 

2,124  18 

S89  67 

$2,298  22 

2,117  47 

490  90 

+  $30  55 

—  671 

—  8877 

1.85 

Average  protluct  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

0.32 
7.82 

TABLE  V    KANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Month" 


January    ... 
February    : 

March    

April     

May    

.Tune   

.Fuly    

August  

September 
October    . . 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


S.fMR 
8.514 
S,l<« 
7.931 

10,52(» 
10,030 
10,i:» 
10,17? 
10,4fJ2 
lO.OTxS 
8,496 
9,399 


1905. 


?,8?1 
8,729 
8.801 
R,735 
9,905 
9,896 
9,979 

10,114 
9,946 

10,220 
9,856 
8,204 
9,430 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

8?.30 

88.23 

17.T0 

U.TT 

80.88 

85.33 

19.12 

14.67 

77.60 

86.04 

22.40 

13.96 

7>.35 

85.39 

24.65 

11.61 

91.45 

96.83 

8.55 

3.17 

100.- 

96.74 

0.00 

3.26 

96.29 

97.56 

4.71 

2.44 

96.32 

98.87 

8.68 

1.13 

96.63 

97.23 

3.37 

2.77 

99.39 

lOO.  - 

0.61 

0.00 

95.56 

96.31 

4.45 

3.66 

80.71 

80.20 

19.29 

19.80 

89.29 

02.25 

10.71 

7.75 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Barnmen 

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths*   helpers. 

Bolters    

Bookkeepers,    female 

Boommen    

Boys   

Brakemen   

Bundlers    

Cabinet  makers 

Cut  builders  

rnrpenters     

Chain  men  

Clearera    

Clerks,  female  

Clippers    

Conductors    

Conveyors 

Cooks    

Cooks,  female  

Deck  men  

Edjfe   men    

Edsre   men's  helpers.. 

Edflre  ontchers   

Kdare  lifters   

Electricians     

F,nirlneerfl    

F?*«timator8   

F«lorR    

Filers'  helpers  

Firemen    

Foreman    

Hrnders    

WnrnesR  makers   

TTpinors  

TTpipprs.  female  

TTotel  keepers  

TTnfel  keepers,  female 
Honsokeepers,    female! 

Inspectors     i 

T,n borers    , 

TjAborers.    female 
Tjflth  men 
T^th  feeders 
T/nth  pnllers 
T>ath  tier  men 
Tjnnndrvmen 
T.aundry  women 

Tiinemen   

loaders    

T/Ofir  mon   

T/umbor  en  tchors 
T,nml>er  handlers 
Lumber  Jackcrs 
Lumber  markers 
Mnchino  tenders 
^fachlnists 
Mnchlnlsts*       appren 

tices    .* 

Mnchiniflts'  helpers.., 
Mill  hands 
Millwright 
Molders    .. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons . 


1904.  1905. 


m 

40 
29 

4 
5 

4 
51 

1 

8 
110 

fl 
15 

5 

4 
94 

1 

10 

<n 

14.'> 
1(58 

2 
?13 

1 


15 

10.50 

49 

10. 4S 

3 

10.73 

26 

10.00 

1 

00 

10.00 

138 

10.08 

11 

10.00 

7 

10.00 

12 

s 

10.00 

75 

9.e» 

5S 

10.00 

5 

^0.00 

1 

10.00 

7 

10.00 

10.00 



10.00 

44 

10.71 

2 

12.00 

46 

10.00 

124 

10.08 

fl 

10.00 

8 

10.00 

4 

10.00 

« 

10.50 

111 

10.07 

1 

10.00 

107 

10.0? 

20 

10.00 

m 

10.. « 

IflO 

10.08 

21B 

lO.OO 

.•? 

lO.OO 

idfi 

10.13 

1 

10.00 

ft 

2 

1 

4 

10.00 

5.4W 

10.04 

110 

10.00 

27 

■•0.00 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1901    1905. 


10.53 
10.20 
lO.OO 
jlO.OO 
[10.00 
,10.00 

lio.oo 

10.18 
10.00 
10.00 
110.00 
I  9.23 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


11.00 
10.0? 

jio.oe 

110.00 

lio.oo 

|10.00 

10.00 

iio.io 
lio.oo 
;io.0R 
ho.oo 

ilO.lff 

,10.08 

O.OfJ 

0.00 

o.oo 
no.fio 

,10.00 
■10.00 
'lO.OO 
10.00 


Average 

wsffep 

per  day. 


1904.  ]9a5 


$1,739  $1,843^ 
2.40SI  2.4501 
1.073  2.000| 
2.053,  1.988, 

I  1.500 

1.910,  l.TWl 

.978|  1.06  I 

1.906,  1.9% 

1.006   1.6831 

, I  2.01  I 

2.167|  2.083| 
2.2281  2.3'8 
1.71f>,  l.fl78i 
1.750,  1.80  I 
1.173   1.60  I 

1.85     

2.75  1 
1.563| 
2.9(M 
l.TSOi 
1.883 

2.4231  2.3761 
1.70     1.55 
1.616,  1.5001 
1.250   1.9501 
2..'W0|  2.278| 

I  2.46?    2.48^1 

j  2.000  2.0001 
4.50^1  4.464 

I  2.2501  2.35' 


1905. 


per  hoar. 


1904.  1905.  I  Amt.    Perot. 


$.106 
.831 
.156 
.206 


.192 
.008 
.2001 
.161 


l.fl07| 

i'.im] 

1.415 
1.85?; 


.217 
.231 
.172 
.175 
.117 
.185 
.275 
.156 

.2n 

.144 
.186 
.241 
.170 
.16? 
.125 
.927 
.244 
.200 
.4''0| 
.22^1 
.189 
.2fi0| 
.21':, 
.92^) 
.1161 
.050 


$.176,+ 
.240  + 
.800  4- 
.199- 
.150... 

.m- 

.1061  + 
.192|— 
.1681  + 
.201;.., 
.2081— 
.265  + 
.168,— 
.180,+ 
.160  + 
.161;— 


$.104 
.044 
.327 
.0G6 


.150 


.011 
.077 


.085 
.130 
.043 
.050 
.427 
.243 


5.98 
1.83 
19.56 
3.16 


7.82 
8.41 
2.05 
4.79 


8.88 
5.83 
2.50 
2. 85 
S6.40 
13.14 
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TABLE   VI-OCCUPATIONS   AND  WAGES   OP  EMPLOYEES.— CIntlnued. 


OccupatioDs. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

boars 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  boar. 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — . 
per  day  in  1005. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904    1905. 

1904. 1  1905. 

1904. 

1006. 

Amt. 

Perct. 

Nailerfl 

4 

17 
28 

....    10  no  1 i.fflR 

1.967 
2.174 
1.100 

i'.m 

1.964 
1.860 

.109 
.177 
.196 

■'iiso 

.150 
.201 
.200 
.225 
.200 
.196 
.241 
.145 
.828 
.145 
.210 
.247 
.227 
,277 
.167 
.200 
.185 
.206 

.166 
.262 

'"2OO 
.IW 
.182 
.170 
.196 

"!i53 
.172 
.140 
.145 

Oilers    

13 
22 
3 

282 
20 

10.00   10.00     1.7W 
10.00   10.00     1.062 

10.00    

10,00  ' 2.600 

10.00  110.00     1.600 
10.00  I1O.O4     2.014 
10.00   10.00     2.002 

.197 
.217 
.110 

+ 
+ 

.201 
.212 

11.33 

Packers    

10.81 

Ph  inters 

1 

1 
358 
42 

8 
68 
51 

1 

8 
208 

5 
52 
7» 

6 

6 
11 

2 
00 

S 

4 

Pile-bottom  builders.. 
Pliers   

.150 
.196 
.186 
.225 
.196 
.196 
.224 
.145 
.287 
.182 
.189 

— 

,0» 
.208 

8.99 

Pinners   

9.84 

3  ,10.00   10.00  1  2.250'  2.360 
6IJ1O.OI    10.05  '  2.0961  1.966 
40   10.00  ,10.00     1.961    1.966 

3    10.00  ,10.00  1  2.410   2.240 

8    10.00   10.00  ;  1.450!  1.460 
380   10.01   10.06  1  8.233:  2.881 

2   10.00   10.00  1  1.4521  1.816 
20   10.00  :10.17  '  2.1171  1.019 

Riders    

+ 

.180 
.005 
.170 

6.20 

RIvermen    

.25 

Salesmen    

Sanders    

Sawyers    

7.05 

— 

,352 
.137 
.196 
.080 
.117 
.204 
.096 
.250 
.065 
.063 

10.89 

Sawyers,  female  

Scalers    

9.43 
9.3^ 

Setters    

114    10.04  110.06  ,  2.483 
4    10.00   10.00  1  2.207 
6    10.00   10.00  i  2.768 
8  '10.09    10.13  1  1.0B6 

2.403 
2.150 
3.066 

1.588 

.289,— 
.215  — 
.306  + 
.157  — 
.167  — 
.178;- 
.2OOI- 

8.22 

Sbinglemen    

5.16 

Sbipplng  clerks  

Slasbers 

10.62 
5.81 

Slldermen   

2   10.00  1IO.5O     2.000   1,750 
S3  ilO.OO   10.09  1  1.860   1,705 
4    10.00   10.00  '  2.063   2.000 

2  1 '  9.00  1 1,625 

'10.00    1  1.600 

4    10.00, 1.860 

IS    10.00   10.00  1  1.978   2.144 

461    10.16   10.16  ,  1.679   1.714 

2  IlO.OO   10.00     2.620   2.310 

1  1 10.00  1 1  2.000 

IlO.OO    ;  2.000 

10  00    ....    1-fiOOi 

12.50 

Sorters    

2.97 

Sparemen    

8.98 

Stenographers,  female 
Strikers 

.181 

Strf  nnprs 

.185 

Tallymen  

Teamsters    

Timekeepers   

Tinsmiths       

97 

411 

1 

'*e 
1? 

33 
79 

.214 
.169 
.231 
.900 

+ 
+ 

.166 
.036 
.310 

8.40 
2.06 
11.83 

'Pminmcn 

TrRm    c?Rr   nion 

Transfer   men    

Trimmer  lifters  

27  ,10.00   10.00 
4  IlO.OO   10.00 
90    10.00    10.02 

1.824    1.7m 
l.TOO;  1.700 
1.964    1.016 

i  l.ff73 

2.000'  2.000 

1   9.2.Tfl 

.176 
.170 
.IPl 
.167 
.200 
.225 
.100 

:070 

.147 

.0(53 

3.45 

Trimmers    

" 

.048 

2.44 

Truck   men    

40 

1 

2 

8 

154 

2 

588 

376 

10.00 

10.00   10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.85   10.19 
11.33  112.00 
10.15  ,10.37 
10.00   10.27 

10.08   10.08 

1 

Veneerers         

40 

Wairon  makers     

Waiters  

i'.m 

1.047 
1.507 
1.445 

$1,761 

1.000 
.700 
1.500 
2.020 
1.628 
1.030 

$1,706 

Waiters,    female   ..  .. 

"52 

3 

1.518 

01 

11,488 

Watchmen    

.165 
.073 
.121 
.216 

9.91 

Wipers    

.1681  + 
.157  + 

.162|  + 

8.78 

Woodmen    

8.03 

Yardmen    

14.88 

Total    

11,307 

$.175 

$.1781+  $.036 

1.90 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


ied 

ve). 

Total  number  of  pereon  j 
employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Claitsii 
daily  we 
(iDclusi 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905. 

1904 

1- 

1904. 

1906. 

1904 

1905 

1904. 

1006. 

$.50   to 
.50   to 
.67    to 
.75   to 
.84    to 
.92    to 

$.68. 

.66. 

.74. 

.83. 

.91. 

.99. 
1.06. 
1.16. 
1.94. 
1.88. 
1.41. 
1.49. 
1.58. 
1.66. 
1.74. 
1.8?. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.08. 
2.10. 
2.24. 
2.38. 
2.41. 
2.49. 
2.58. 
2.06. 
2.74. 
2.83. 
2.91. 
9.99. 
3.06. 
3.16. 
8.24. 
3.33. 
3.41. 
3.4i>. 
3.58. 
3.66. 
8.74. 
3.83. 
3.91. 
4.08. 
4.24. 
4.33. 
4.41. 
4.49. 
4.58. 
4.66. 
4.71. 
4.ffl. 
6.0R. 
5.24. 
5.33. 
6.58. 
6.08. 

7.08. 

7.58. 

7.83. 

8.06. 

8.33. 

8.58. 

9.08. 
10.08. 
15.08. 

8 

25 

7 

61 

47 

9 

181 

117 

22 

606 

309 

11 

2,766 

1,625 

1,095 

1,791 

16 
350 
33 

"344 
31 
12 

87 
5 
1 
157 
2 
ft 

2 

*e 

28 
1 
6 
3 

"'"16 

11 

8 

6 

63 

50 

7 

108 

7S 

6 

820 

806 

15 

2,274 

1,765 

606 

9,737 

^6 

1 
8 
1 
73 
14 

9 

8 

4 
78 
15 

4 
88 
8 

61 
0 

13     |.50 
16       .60 

10      .688 
136      .763 

66!     .874 
7-     .947 

1.50 
.60 
.603 

.764 
.872 

QRA 

.66 
.700 
.761 
.864 

$.00 
.66 
.700 
.751 
.858 

|.60 

.600 

.608 

.766 

.870 

.847 

1.065 

1.194 

1.901 

1.900 

1.361 

1.446 

i.soe 

1.688 
1.700 
1.757 
1.865 
1.046 
8.000 
9.188 
9.900 
9.252 
9.376 

$.60 
.619 
.606 
.757 
.888 
.960 

1.00    to 
1.00  to 
I.IT   to 

15 

1 

14 

4 

14i 
118 
22 

129,  1.006'  1.009 
821  1.124   1.181 
e:  1.201   1.90 
829'  1.260   1.961 
806   1.301   1.301 
15'  1.448   1.440 

1.00 
1.15 

1.00 
1.10 

1.000 
1.199 
1.20 

1.25    to 
1.34    to 
1.42    to 

1 
9 

2 
8 

11 

2,759 

1.586 

1,006 

1,791 

544 

62 

801 

77 

16 

350 

88 

1.96 
1.88 

1.25 
1.80 

1.2S1 
1.86 
1.449 

1.50    to 
1.50    to 
1.67    to 
1.76    to 
1  91    to 

4 

i 



9 

1 
1 
1 

9.276   1.608 

1,786   1.688 

609   1.705 

9,7881  1.767 

665   1.866 

31    1.946 

764   9.000 

82   9.128 

22'  9.900 

806   9.289 

26  a.srzA 

1.601 

1.6B0 

1.718 

1.788 

1.869 

1.988 

2.002 

2.136 

9.217 

9.964 

9.376 

9.46 

2.60 

2.687 

9.697 

9.76B 

2.898 

2.94 

3.001 

1.61 
1.73' 

1.60 
1.60 
1.73 
1.75 

1.801 
1.689 
1.718 
1.783 
1.809 

1.92    to 

31 

764 

82 

20 
131 

9 
2 
36 
1 
2 

t 

iS 

7 
J 





1.998 

2.00    to 



9.008 

2.00   to 

9.136 

2.17    to 

8.917 

9.29   to 

... 

9.264 

2.34    to 

2.367 

2  42    to 



1 
846 

26 

20 
131 
6 
1 
108 
2 
5 

20 
9 

2 

26 
1 
2 
4 
6 

43 
7 
3 

13 
2 

2.60 

9.622 

2.606 

2.761 

2.892 

2.94 

3.000 

9.46 

2.60    to 

... 

344 

81 
12 
87 
5 
1 
157 
2 

0 

2.50 

2.682 

9.693 

9.761 

9.898 

9.94 

3.006 

3.16 

S.80I 

3.968 

8.375 

9.60 

2.50    to 



2.097 

2  67    to 



9.697 

2  75    to 



2.758 

2.84    to 

i  ... 

9.80S 

2  92    to 

1 

2.04 

3  00    to 

1 

3.001 

3  09    to 

1 

3.15  1  8.16 
8.201    3.191 
3.268   3.97 
3.375  3.3T7 

3.46 

3.60     3.50 
3.63  1  3.63 
3.67  1  3.97 
8.783'  3.77 
3.85B  3.85 
4.003   4.002 
4.90     4.191 
4.275   4.2S7 

3.16 

3  17    to 

1 

3.194 

3  26    to 

1 

3.87 

3  34    to 

...1 

8.377 

3  42    to 

1.  .  .. 

3.46 

3  50    to 

■  •  •  1 

49 

1 
2 
4 
6 
28 
1 
6 
3 

8.50 

8.63 

8.67 

3.788 

3.853 

4.008 

4.90 

4.876 

4.36 

8.60 

3  'iO    to 

1 

3  63 

3  67    to 

3.67 

3. 75    to 

...... 

1 

3.77 

3.34    to 

.;*.!::i:...:: 

8.86 

4  00    to 

4.009 

4 .  17    to 

4.101 

4.25    to 

4.997 

4.34    to 

1 

4.35 

4  49    to 

1 

1.J 
2 

'A 

77 
1 
8 
7 

22 
4 
7 
4 

1 

4.  Hi 

4.43 

4  .W    to 

10 

4.50     4.60 
1  4.615 

4.50 

4.50 

4.f)9    to 

4.615 

4  67    to 

4 

2 

66 

3 

5 

IS 
5 
9 
t 

4 

1 
2 

i 

1 

11,377 

1 

1 

4 

4.72 

3    4.78 

4.72 

4.78 
6.00 

4  75    to 

4.7S3 

4.788 

5  00    to 

77   5.00  1  6.00 

1 !  6.18 

8   5.26^1  5.26 
7|  5.60  1  5.50 

22   6.00  1  6.00 
4i  6.50  1  6.50 
7,  7.00  1  7.00 
4    7.50  •  7-.M 

5.00 

5  17    to 

6.18 

6.25    to 

... 

3 
5 

18 
5 
9 
4 
•2 
4 

2 

6.966 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.26 
8.50 

6.96 

'r.&9    to 

6.60 

6  00    to 

0.00 

0  50    to 

1 

6.60 

7  00    to 

.     1 

7.00 

7  50    to 

7.60 

7  75    to 



I  7.75 

1    8.00 

8.00    to 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8.00 

8.00 

8.25    to 

li  8.26     8.26 
1|  8.50  1  8.60 

1 '  9.00 

1  10.00   10.00 

8.86 

8  50    to 

8.60 

9.00    to 

0.00 

10.00   to 

1 

1 

11.496 

10.00 
16.00 

10.00 

15  00    to 

1^5.00 



Total 

11.1771    m 

130 

ll,307j|1.771,fl.8(W^ 

I.8B5 

$.848 

n.Tw 

11.796 

MANUFACTURING   RETURNS.   1904-1905.  1023 

licjnarks. — Aecordinfr  to  the  United  States  census  of  1900, 
Wisconsin  in  that  year  ranked  first  in  this  industry  among  all 
the  states  of  the  I'nion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that 
the  industry  as:  carried  on  within  this  state  has  already  attained 
its  maxinuun,  and  tliat  henceforth  it  must  decrease  in  impor- 
tance as  our  pine  forests  become  <:radually  exhausted.  For  the 
two  years  covered  by  this  ref)ort  the  industry  apparently  shows 
a  f^ain  in  some  respects  and  a  h>ss  in  others.  But  it  should  be 
stated  tlyit  returns  were  received  from  only  69  establishments, 
li^'s  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  firms,  1,066,  reported 
by  the  cons  is  of  1900.  The  data  contained  in  the  foregoing 
tables  are  therefore  not  necessarily  an  index  of  the  actual  changes 
occurrini,'  in  the  industry  in  the  period  considered.  For  the 
ivlablishments  re])ortin<2r,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  1905 
of  2  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested,  all  items  of  investment 
showinpr  a  sliprht  <?ain ;  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  materials 
used,  and  a  slicrht  increase  in  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  and  in  the  value  of  the  output.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  days  of  operation  decreased  by  11  per  cent.,  the 
total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  by  6  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
yearly  eaminfrs,  by  7  per  cent.  Employment  was  very  irregu- 
lar each  year,  although  less  so  than  would  be  expected  in  an 
industry  in  which  the  occupations  are  so  diversified,  and  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  work  done  variesr  so  widely  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  But  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  were  females.  The  majority  of  these  were  em- 
poyed  in  a  sabsidiar\'  capacity,  and  not  in  occupations  peculiar 
to  the  industry.     They  averaged  ten  hours  of  work  per  day. 

66— L. 
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33.     MACHINERY— 75  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Number  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Tneceaea,  +.  or 

deerea*^  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amon  t.  Per  wnt 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Averaflre  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation   


35 

68 

2 

60 

40 

297 

33 

330 

300 

5,003 

6.147 

5,689 

299 


81 

68 

8 

54 

44 

206 

41 

847 

301 

6,837 

7,6W 

0,060 

310 


—  6 

+  4 

—  91 
+         8 

i-  17 
I—  89 
+  1.542 
+  1,518 

+  i,2n 

+        15 


11.43 
10^ 


lO.OO 
10.- 
30.64 
81.24 

5.15 
22.8) 
80.27 
21.00 
22M 

5.QB 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


ria&.sification. 

Capital  invested  in 

loerease,  4- 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1906. 

1904. 

$OW,496  19 
2,047.SflO  79 
'>.,731,635  57 
n,711,a)7  29 

1905. 

$716,060  61 
2,.«8.«10  36 
4,188,134  51 
7,324,587  78 

Amount. 

Percent. 

I^a  nd 

+      $56,584  39 
+      885,740  57 
+      454,498  04 
+      813,080  43 

8.a 

Buildiufrs  and  fixtures  

Mnchlnerv,    etc 

16.99 
12.18 

Cash  and  other  capital  

9.13 

Total 

$13,150,499  84 

114,610.418  10 

+$1,450,013  26 

11.10 

TABLE  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIA!,  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBD,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

VHluo'of  vn 
waco3  and  sa 

nterial  n^^Arl. 
larioa  paid  in 

1 

,          1905. 

Inrrense 
or  decrease,  - 

i1i,« 

1804. 

Amount 

Percent 

Raw  material  used   

Other  material  used  i 

$5,431,465  95 

<TU,939  96 

8,893.442  24 

700.4.39  28 

2,540,965  74 

12.720.258  15 

$6,208,970  70 

870.484  11 

4.218,900  08 

848,810  60 

3.288,968  50 

15,266,568  84 

+    $981.804  75 
+        85,484  15 
+      884,857  79 
+      147.871  84 
+      688.287  78 
+  2.548.S15  89 

15.87 
3.9( 

Wnsres    

Salaries     ■ 

94.31 
21.11 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . . 
Goods  made  and  work  done  .. 

98.90 
90.09 

MANUFACTURING  RETTURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLB  III  B-ANAIrYSIS  OF  TABLD  III  A. 


Classifleation. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gro»B  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry  product  (irross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages  — 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


1904 


$12,720,238  15 

6.076,405  91 

6.043.847  24 

4.096,881  50 

2.540.965  74 
Per  cent. 
61.78 

88.22 


1905. 

$15,208,568  81 

0,963,604  81 

8,304,874  03 

5,066,010  S3 

9,288,268  GO 
Per  cent. 

61.01 

38.90 


TABLE  IV- AVERAGE  CAPITAL.   ETC.,   PI5R  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Average  capital  per  employee 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings   


Avnrage  capital. 

product  and  3  early 

earDiDgs  iu 


1904. 


11,005  » 

1,030  68 

506  49 


1905. 


IncreHFe,  -f .  or  r^e- 
crea$ie,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


I 


92,009  20 

2,193  76 

000  06 


-I-  9103  38 
+  2632S 
+       9  59 


5.18 
13.61 
1.61 


TABLE  V-RANGD  OF  EIMPLOYMBNT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percentage  of 

Months. 

Employment  in 

Qnemplo}  meat  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

.Tanunry   

February         

March   ...."   

5,095 
5.563 
6.787 
5,011 
6,147 
6,073 
5,745 
5,606 
5,388 
5,398 
5.TO4 
5.821 
5,660 

6.687 
6,644 
6,970 
7,040 
6,873 
6,695 
6.763 
6.788 
6,860 
7,288 
7.650 
7.865 
0.900 

82.89 
90.50 
93.82 
90.10 
100.— 
96.80 
93.46 
91.20 
87.65 
87.78 
93.61 
04.70 
98.56 

80.66 

86.T5 
91.00 
92.04 
89.74 
87.41 
88.30 
88.63 
89.44 
94.44 
100.- 
96.08 
90.86 

17.11 
9.50 
6.18 
8.84 

13.34 
13.25 
0.00 
7.96 
10  28 

April    ■•   

May    "   

June   

1.20 
6.54 
8.80 
12.85 
12.27 
6.39 
5.30 
7.46 

12.50 
11.70 
11.37 
10.58 
5.50 

July    " 

August    ...   '    

September  ". 

October    

November  '.* 

December     

Average    

8.97 
9.15 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occnpattons. 

Total  no. 

of 
per^fon^. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Arerage 

wagws 

per  day. 

ATeraire 

wages 
per  hour. 

Cncreaae,  4-,  or 

decrease.  — , 

per  day  in  1905. 

1901 

igo5 

1904.    190^ 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

If  05. 

Amt. 

Perct. 

Appreiitlros   

m 

18 

8 

71 
6 
29 
13 
137 
1 

262 

1 

31 
78 
1 

21 
63 

0,85 

n.oo 
io'.oo' 

9.97 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 

10.07 
10.00 

9.00 
10.00 
10.03 
10.00 
10.00 
10.03 

9.97 
10.00 
10.00 

9.90 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8.> 
10.00 
10.00 
10.12 
10.45 
10.00 
10.75 

9.98 
lO.OO 
10,00 
10.00 

'9!90 
10.00 

lo.oe 

10.00 
9.00 
9.99 
10.02 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.92 
9.94 

i6!66' 

lO.OO 

$1,094 
1.917 

iisis 

2.818 

2.208 

3.04 

2.50 

2.203 

1.89 

■2!28i 
.798 
2.012 
2.041 
2.991 
2.917 
1.509 
2.481 
2.41 
2.58S 
2.077 
3.S82 
2.025 
1.80 
1.594 
2.438 
1.582 
2.448 
1.846 
1.807 
1.65 
1.781 
2.462 
1.728 
8.75 
8.068 
2.811 
1.00 
1.776 
1.50 
.782 
2.055 
2.909 

1.50 
1.75 
2.25 
2.082 
1.722 

i.?ffr 

,867 
1.S94 
2.012 
1.626 
1.728 
1.901 
1.964 
2.075 
2.088 
2.106 

*i!9T7 

$.877 
1.88 

.94 
2. 481 
2.826 
2.00 
S.05 
1.8«17 
2.233 
2.25 
1.715 
2.312 

.843 
2.067 
2.005 
2.58 
3.067 
1.222 
2.075 
2.258 
3.00 
2.011 
8.725 
2.301 
J?.J7S 

i.m 
i'.ei(i 

1.907 

1.727 

1.961 

3.00 

l.SSO 

2.561 

1.382 

8.00 

2.981 

2.8!6 

1.55 

".7^ 
2.008 
8.021 

1.50 

1.75 

2.42 

2.054 

1.722 

2.00 

.953 
2.071 
2.168 
1.7S6 
1.518 
1.913 
1.96 
2.05 
2.197 
2.166 
3.075 

*i!86* 
1.9SB 

$.111"  $.087 
.192*     .IftS 

—  $.21- 

—  .083 

r    19.8? 

AHKpniblors     

r       1.91 

Assemblers,  female  .. 
Benoh  hnnds    

104 

.181      .248 

! 

*+      .332!     is. 31 

Itlncksmiths    

.282      .282  4-     .OV 
.2n       .20    —     .20* 
.a04|     .305  +     .01 
.250'     .19    —     .fOS 
.2?2      .224  +     -08 
.1831     .225    t-     .39 

{       0.46 

Itont  makers  

»       9.42 

Boiler  makers  

Brnsiers    

\     21.1? 

i'nrpenters    

1371  9.93 
1  lO.OD 

!.?< 

ChemlstH    

20.17 

l^lilnnors                

113 

135 

32 

34 

10 

81 

8 

9 

26 

22 

4 

16 

88 

9 

8 

4 

21 

601 

22 

2 

350 

1.569 

.    442 

1 

65 

496 

11 

6 

68 

m 

6 

1 
1 
123 
IH 
2 
4 
78 
17 
7 
8 
49 
16 
79 
3 

35 
83 

lO.CO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
8.SJ 
10. 0-) 
10.00 
10.00 
10. 5> 

lo.ao 
11.11 

9.91 
10.00 
10.03 
10.00 
10.00 
9.94 
10.00 
9.95 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.91 
9.91 
9.75 
9.74 
9.95 
10.00 
10,00 
10.00 
10.  OO 
10.00 

1     .172 

.22S|     .231 

fore    makers    

144 
15 
17 
11 
GO 
3 
•17 
21 

1 

82 

I 

: 

1.422 

in 

42S 

22 

3 

.T33 

1,779 

4« 
458 

1 
5 

1 
1 

18 
3 
;? 

77 

•3i) 
2 
9 
66 
18 
53 
3 

.•n 

+    .o-n'     !..« 

I 'ore  makers,   female. 
Crane    men 

.OTiil     .084  4-      .05         6.31 
.201-      .207  ^-      .055       2.73 

<'npoln  tenders  

I>rnftsmeii    

.2041     .201 
.3:19      .2W 
.292!     ..107 

;24SJ     ;205 
.2i-'     .216 
.2581     .30 
.1«7|     .187 
.»3,     .373 

—  .oa 

—  .41 
+     .15 

—  .»• 

—  .4a 

—  .IV 
+      .41 

—  .06 
+     .19 

i     i.r» 

1      13.7* 

]  >ressers 

,5.1' 

Drillers   

-'     10. C5 

}<^(k<*trleians   

?      16..^ 

Knsfliieers    

>       6..^1 

Erectors     

•     16.14 

F 1  remen    

5       3.1s 

p*oremen        

1      5.4:^ 

Furnace  tenders    

Ciiilvanlzers    

.2631     .239'—     .23 
.18  1     .237.4-     .57: 
.159,     .1611  4-     .0« 

i       8.91 
1     S1.W 

firlnders    

!       4.11 

Heaters     

.244 

•  l-^ 



Helners       

.163+     .011       2.7  i 

Iron  workers 

I^ln>rers    

.249      .191—     ,5& 
.16->l     .172  4-      .OP 
.181'     .196  4-     ,1.5J 
.165      .383'+  1.3> 
.178!     .186  4-      .07. 
.24S'     .256  4      .Oft 
.1741     .1.581—     .14» 
,8851     ..30    -     .75 
.814:     .293  —     .la 
.2811     .28814-     .04. 
.16        .156.   -     .04 
.178, 1    

I,    23,3-. 

I        4.« 

loathe  hands   

»       S.-^J 

Liners    

Sl.*^2 

Machine   operators    .. 
Mnchinists     

i       4,JW 
1       4.« 

Machinists'  helpers  .. 
Masons    

%       8.41 
20.0iJ 

MIlIwrlfThts     

i       4.31 

Molders    

5       1.6> 

Moldv'rs*  helpers   

Oilers       

5i     s.rt 

Packers  

.15 
.073 
.206 



Packers,    female    .... 
Painters   

.074  —     .0471      6.01 
.20  1-     .052;      2.1\ 

Pattern  makers   

Pattern  makers'  help 
ors                        .     ... 

9.76    10.00 

10.00  'lO.Ol 
10.00  110.00 
10.00  'lO.OO 
10.00  1 10.00 
10.00    10.00 
10.00  .10.00 
9.00  '  9.00 
9.44  1  9.12 
10.00    10.00 
9.00  ,  9.29 
9.33     8.25 
10.00  ,10.00 
9.9t  {10.00 
10.00    10.00 
10.00  jio.oo 
10.00   10.00 

.298'     .802 

.15  '     .15 
.17  >.     .17ft 

1  ^-    .112     s,s» 

PIcklers      

Plat(*rs    

.22i|     .242  -h     .17 
.20C)I     .205  4-     .Ofi 

,      7.ir> 

Polishers    

i'       l.C^ 

.172      .172 
.187      .20 

1. 

Repairers     

4-      ASi       7.12 

S^'nniHtresscH   

ShIpiuuK  clerks   

Steam  fitters  

.096      .106  +     .Off 
.201       .2271  f     .17 
.201       .217;+     .15( 
.181.     .19Li  h     .161 
.1S5|     .184  —     .213 
.l!0,     .191   -»-     .012 
.  .20        .196  -     .OBJ 

.20**!    .aoc  i-    .<»■ 

V       9.V2 

9.r. 

J     7.75 

Stenojrraphers    

Stenographers,  female 
Structural    workers. . . 
Teamsters     

9.91 

1   i2.r 

•       0.« 
1.21 

Testers         

l.» 

Time  keepers   

Tinners   

.2C< 
.217 

*!i96 
.158 
.197 

.217!  

4.08 

Tool  makers  

io'.oo' 

11.47 
10.00 

10. 00 

"ii!23 
10.00 

.30b 

1   

Trackmen    

13 
S5 
26 

.199 

1-    .oaa 

1   

Watchmen    

c.ss 

Woodworkers    

1  '•" 

Total    

d,613 

7,072 

9.92 

9.98 

^.m 

19.09 

f.809 

$.200 

4-  l.oai 

0.58 
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TABr^B  VII  -CLASSIFICATION   OP  DAILY   WAGES. 


Classified 

daily  wapes. 

(tnclusi 

ve). 

$^.33  or 

lf*flS 

.34  lo 

$0.41. 

.«  to 

.49. 

.50  to 

.58. 

.»  to 

.05. 

.67  to 

.74. 

.75  to 

.&}. 

.84  to 

.91. 

.92  to 

.99. 

1.00  to 

1.08. 

1.0O  to 

1.16. 

1.17  to 

1.24. 

1.26  to 

1.33. 

1.84  to 

1.41. 

1.42  to 

1.40. 

l.fiO  to- 

1.58. 

1.59  to 

1.66. 

1.67  to 

1.74. 

1.75  to 

1.83. 

1,84  to 

1.91. 

1.912  to 

1.99. 

2.00    to 

2.08. 

2.09   to 

2.16. 

2.17  to 

2.24. 

2.25  to 

2.33. 

2.S4  to 

2.41. 

2.42  to 

2.49. 

2.50    to 

2.58. 

2.S9  to 

2.66. 

2.67  to 

2.74. 

2.75  to 

2.83. 

2,81  to 

2.91. 

2.92  to 

2.99. 

8.00  to 

3.08. 

3.09  to 

3.16. 

3,17  to 

3.24. 

3.25  to 

8.33. 

8.34  to 

3.41. 

3.42  to 

3.49. 

8.50  to 

3.58. 

3.5D  to 

3.66. 

8.07  to 

3.74. 

8,75  to 

8.83. 

3.84  to 

3.91. 

4.00  to 

4.08. 

4.17  to 

4.24. 

4.25  to 

4.33. 

4.50  to 

4.58. 

4.67  to 

4.74. 

4.75  to 

4.83. 

4M  to 

4.91. 

5.00  to 

5.06. 

6.09  to 

5.16. 

5.50  to 

6.58. 

6.84  to 

5.91. 

6.00  to 

6.08. 

6.50  to 

6.58. 

7.09    to 

7.16. 

7.17  to 

7.24. 

7.75  to 

7.88. 

8.25  to 

8.33. 

8.67  to 

8.74. 

8.84  to 

8.91. 

Total 


Total  nnmbt^r  of  persons  em- 
I>loyed . 


Male. 


1904.  1905. 


6' 
3 

46 

16' 

24! 

132 

12 

15 

181 

25 

6 

196 

47 

5 

721 

.589 

123 

771 

i02 

20 

Oi8 

81 

24 

368 

133 

17 

667 

108 

39 

305 

100 

1 

350 

50 

18 

115 

82 

2 

78 

15 

4 

23 

9 

47 

1 

6 


6,481 


7,017 


Female. 


1904. 


10, . . 
3 

81'. . 

17  . . 

15 
127. 

31, 
3!. 
193 

11  .. 
8 
152 

70.. 

10.. 
625 


i:» 
1,145 

173 
29 
505; 

SPJ. 

408 

8O'. 

1S9  . 

524' . 

1271. 

42 

339 

123 

76 

397 

51 

17 

203 

i9) 

2 

127 

11 

4 

24 

9 

26 

2 

3 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 


190 


Total. 


1904. 


1  05. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904 


c 

5 

40 

16 

25 

147 

13 

15 

185 

26 

7 

198 

47 

5 


123 
771 
202 

20 
652 

81 

24 
369 
133 

17 
667 
106 

39 

306 

109 

1 

350 

18 
116 
82 

2 
78 
15 

4 
23 

4ri 


82.        66   6,518 


6 

lOfO.373 

4  .42 
86  .521 
19      .606 


139 

88 

6 

202 

"i 

164 

70 

10 

62r 

003 

137 

,146 

178 

29 

590 

89 

33 

408 

80 

189 

52> 

127 

42 

3:J9 

123 

75 

307 

61 

17 

303 

30 

2, 

127| 

11, 
4 

24 
9: 

26 
2 
8 


1905. 


Female. 


1901. 


.752 

.878 

.947 
1.002 
1.116 
1.175 
1.266 
1.885 
1.486 
1.501 
1.623i  1 
1.6981  1 
1.753 
1.867, 
1.943 
2.002; 
2.125 
2.198! 
2.253   2 
2.3771  2 
2.4481  2 
2.611 
2.682 
2.699. 
2.764 
2.88 
2.96 
3.0O5 
3.188 
3.198 
,^.2S6 

3.; 

8.455 
3.501 
3.607 
8.70 
3.752 
8.856 
4.00 
4.20 
4.272 


1.33 

.40 

.42 

.625 

.606 

.674 

.756 

.880 

.927 

,00a 

.117 

,196; 

,262 

,387. 

,433  . 

,601 

623. 

,70    . 

76  I. 

872  . 

945' . 

OOij 


$.42 


.73 

.792 

.90 


1.013 


1.17 
1.275 


ig&5. 


Total. 


1904. 


19a'>. 


$0.42 
.564 

.63 
.679 
.787 
.891 
.92 
1.00 


1.18 
1.25 


1.50 


1.67 
1.75 


2.00 


4.30 


i.OO 


141 

202i 

256   2.33 

374: 

45  ' 

501 


6.00 


7.20 


8.33 
8.70 


691  . 

756. 

885. 

96    . 

008. 

127 

198 

2n 

888 

45 

501 

625 

70 

756 

85 

001 

17 

256 

60 

67 

75 

90 

00 

10 

50 

85 

00 

50 

15 


2.60 


8.90 


7,072  $2.Q76,$2.001  $1,061   $.94012.071  $2,082 


42 

Ml 
006 
084 
757 
879 
947 
002 
.116 
174 
,265 
885 
,436 
.601 
,623 
.698 
,753 
,857 
,943 
,002 
125 

,198; 

,253 

,8n 

,448* 

,511 

632 

,609 

,754 

,88 

,96 

.00^; 

,138 

,198 

,256 

,3ffi 

4.56 

501 

,607 

,70 

.752 

,85< 

,00 

,20 

,2T2 


4.80 


6.00 


6.50 


6.00 


$0.33 
.40 
.42 
.63 
.606 
.675 
.759 
.899 
.024 
1.008 
1.117 
I.IM 
1.25? 
1.887 
1.433 
1.601 
1.623 
1.70 
1.76 
1.872 
1.945 
2.0^3 
2.141 
2-20> 
2.266 
2.874 
2.45 
2.501 
2.632 
2.691 
2.755 
2,885 
2.95 
3.008 
8.127 
3.198 
3.271 
3.388 
3.45 
8.501 
3.625 
3.70 
3.756 
3.85 
4.001 
4.17 
4.255 
4..'50 
4.67 
4.76 
4.90 
6.00 
5.10 
6.60 
6.85 
6.00 

7.15 


8.33 
8.70 


7.75 


8.90 
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Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  machinery  has  for  years  been 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  ex- 
perienced an  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  the  output  in  1900  being 
nearly  treble  that  of  1890.  In  the  same  decade  the  number  of 
establishments  increased  from  155  to  272.  Reports  from  about 
28  per  cent,  of  these  farm  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  tables.  A 
very  substantial  gain  is  evident  for  the  years  1904  and  1905. 
This  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  1905  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  total 
capital  invested,  all  items  of  investment  showing  an  increase;  of 
14  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  materials  used,  of  22  per  cent, 
in  the  average  number  of  employees,  and  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  the  output.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees 
increased  about  2  per  cent.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry  pro- 
duct was  large  each  year — 62  per  cent,  in  1904  and  61  per  cent, 
in  1905.  Employment  was  somewhat  irregular,  especially  in 
1905.  The  number  of  female  employees  was  each  year  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed.  Their 
number  nearly  doubled,  however,  for  1905.  They  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  occupations-  peculiar  to  the  industry,  only  about 
one-third  working  in  accessory  occupations.  They  avei'aged 
about  9  2/3  hours  of  work  per  day  in  1904.  In  1905  their  hours 
were  about  2  per  cent,  less,  and  their  average  daily  wages  10 
per  cont.  less.  A  small  number  of  children  were  also  employed 
in  this  industry. 


34.     MALT— 14    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLK  I-MANAGEAIENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 

Number  in 

loorease,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

i9a5. 

A  meant. 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms  

2 

4 

2 

4 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  purLiiers 

Total  number  of  partners  

1            28 
1,202 
1,996 

1          156 

ao6 

297 

4m 

4 
12 

i,a50 

81 
1,331 
1,885 
164 
844 
2SR 
417 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

+  86 
+    8 
+  89 
+  89 
+    8 
+  89 
+  16 
—  46 

+  d.ao 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

+  10.71 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

+    6.89 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  . 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  days  In  operation  

+    e.87 
+    6.19 
+  1».18 
+    6.0 
—   ».i7 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLE  II-INVESTMBNT. 


Classification. 


Land    

Buildings  and  fixtures  . 

Machinery,  etc.,  

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total  


CapiUl  mvasted  io 


1904. 


1319.709  06 

1,477.719  80 

491.338  Hi 

1,856.844  04 


$4.144,6S1  08 


1905. 


Increase,  -fi 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Percent 


$397,a»  06  +  $7.68$  99 

1,517.024  47  +  89,304  65 

582,064  'Ji)  +  90,786  83 

1,7S4,745  35  —  101,098  69 


$4,lffl»2S0  96     +    |S0,G19  13 


8.40 

2.(rr 

18.46 
5.45 


0.88 


TABLE  ni  A-VALUB  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Clnssiflcation. 


Value  of  material  used,  Increase,  +, 

waxes  and  salaries  paid  in      or  decrease,  -  ,  in  1905. 


Raw  material  used    

Other  material  used  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


I 


1904. 


$3,790,710  46 

201,249  52 

179,060  S8 

86,115  16 

2,094.811  as 

0,281,947  84 


1905. 


Amount.        Percent 


I  I 

13,625,484  54  —  $105,225  92  I 

180,945  29  I  —  20.304  23  I 

177,052  88  I  —  2,008  00  , 

74,747  67  '  —  1,807  49  i 

2,029,113  60  ,  —  05,698  23  I 

6,067,343  97  '  —  204.603  87  • 


I 


2.82 
10.09 
1.12 
1.59 
3.14 
S.25 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification . 


1904. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product)'    $8,291,947  84 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction            8.951,959  93 

Industry  product  (gross  production    less    value    of 
stock  and  material)   2.350,967  80 

Wages   and   salaries    (Labor's  direct   share   of   pro-, 
duct)    I  265.176  04 

Profit   and   minor  expense   fund    (Industry   product 

less  wages)  2.094.81182 

Per  cent. 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages  '  11.24 

Percentage   of   industry   product   devoted    to    profltj 
and  minor  expenses  88.76 


19a>. 

$6,087,843  97 

8,806.499  83 

2,280,914  14 

261,800  56 

2,030,118  60 

Per  cent. 

11.04 

8B.96 
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TABLE  IV-AVBRA(;E  CAinTAL,   FJTC..   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Average  capita), 

product  and  yearly 

earoiuge  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increai^e,  -f,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


Average  capital  per  employee 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings   


I 


$15,522  90  I  $14,827  13  1  —  |695  S3 
23,561  (»  I  22,588  33  !  —  975  27  I 

670  07  027  84     —      42  S3 


4.48 
4.14 
6.39 


TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no. 

of  net'sons 

Percentage  of 

Months. 

employecT  in 

Empli)yment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

January     3«>r) 

.^06 

10ft  — 

RR  <» 

11.05 

February    300 

March    1            .^>5 

305     '          06.3G    1          88.08 
iiOii             100.                   SROR 

1.64 

11.34 
ll.»> 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    

302 
2!W 

240 

it«; 

1U> 

311 
311 
289 
199 
I'M 
li« 
3;:3 

99.02     1          90.41 
9<>.07     1          90.41 
81.64               84.01 
(30.98     1           57.85 
51.15     1          47.07 
72.13    '          57. 5G 
07  :«    1         OS. aft 

0.98 
3.93 
18.36 
39.02 
4S.85 
27.87 
2.62 
2.95 
8.61 
12.46 

9.50 

9.5©.. 
15.90 
4M5 
59.33 

September    

October    

220 
2'J7 
2<iO 

2in 

267 

4>.44 
6.10 

November    

December    

3:^^     1          97.05    i          97.09 
344     1          96.;j9            100.— 
2fci2     j          87.54    j          81.99 

2.91 

Average    

18.02 

TABLE  VI  -OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Bag  niondors,   female 

Carpenters    

Eh'vator  men  

EngiuiHTS     

Firemen    

Foremen     

Helpers    

Laborers    

Maltsters     

Millwrights    

Teamsters    

Total     and     nv. 


Total  no.       Average 

of         I       hours 
persons.        per  day. 


Average 

waf?es 

jKsr  day. 


1904.    190).     1904.    1905       1904.   1W>. 


2S 

2.< 

2  J 

21 

Vi 

21 

C> 

« 

S 

15 

.'K-. 

40 

161 

mi 

4 

3 

8 

6 

314 

340 

10 

9.50 
10 

10.27 
10 
10 
10 

9.97 
10 
10 

10.01 


ilO 

I  11.50 

'lO 

,10.19 

,10.19 

IlO 

,10 

IlO 

IlO 

:10 

110.21 


I 

.s.]r'.. 
.;?;.-.$! 
.wi->  1 

..flt^;|  1 

.S':m\  1 
.O.K)|  1 
.O-.M    ■? 

.v^  i  2 

.00 


Average 

wage:» 

per  hour. 


1904    1905. 


.375 1 
.93 

.817 
.:)G7 

.7:iy' 
.079, 

.ms 

.107 
'.00  I 


Incroase,+,  or 

decrease ,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


I 


1 
S.087 
.14 
.190 
.22r, 
.177 
.341 
.187' 
.160 

.2m 

.216, 
.20  ' 


"I 


Amt.    Per  ct. 


I 


$.U    

.193— $.072 
.230  +  .124 
.131  + 
.337  — 
.174  — 
.168  — 
.211'  + 
.217,+ 
.20  '.. 


.031 1 
.0551 

.130 ; 

.011 
.083 
.007 


;^i 


.9<n  -JJ-OSl'  $.196!  $.199  +  $.073 

I  I  I  I 


3.61 
5.50 
1.70 
1.61 
6.96 

.56 
4.10 

.324 


S.72 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLB  VII-C'LASSIFICATION   OF  DAILY    WAGES. 


Classified 

..daily  wages, 

(inclusive). 

Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Ma 

1904. 

1 

4 

1 
19 

9 

14 
60 
12 
12 
146 

4 

4 

2 

le. 
1905. 

1 
...... 

Female. 

Total. 

Halo. 

Female. 

T»U1. 

I.TkO    to       ^.'^. 

1904. 

i9aK 

1904 

1 
a 

1905. 

1904. 
f.50 

i9or>. 

$.50 

1904 

7906. 

1904. 

1.60 
.75 
.91 
1.00 
1.28 
1.35 
1.60 
1.664 
1.70 
1.794 

1905. 

$.50 

.75    to         .83. 

2 
2 

$.75 

.M    to        .»1. 

2 

.91  1 

1.00    to      1.08. 

1.25  to     i.aj. 



2 

4 

1 

19 

9 

14 

50 

12 

12 

146 

4 

4 

2 

1 

""'i' 

SI 
8 
10 
44 

17 
4 

63 

96 
6 

16 
1 
1 

19 
4 
7 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1.35 

1.50 

1.054 

1.70 

1.794 

1.851 

1.93 

2.041 

2.156 

2.215 

2.25 

2.50 

2.05 
2.67 

'3.io' 

3.33 
5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

l.OJ 

l.'M    to      1.41. 

1 
81 

8 

10 
44 
17 

4 
83 
98 

6 
16 

1 

.J 

4 

2 
3 
1 
2 

340 

1.35 
1.51 
1.654 

1.36 

1.50    to      1.58. 

1.64 

1.50    to      1.06. 

1.664 

1.07    to      1.74. 



1.686 

1.7» 

1.8K^ 

1.96 

2.001 

2.14 

2.202 

2.261 

2.39 

2.43 

2.50 

2.615 

1.6# 

1.75    to      1.83. 

1.768 

l.m    to      1.91. 

1.831 
1.93 
2.041 
2.156 

1.860 

1.02    to      1.09. 

1.96 

2.00    to      2.UB. 

..     . 

2.tt)l 

2.00    to     2.10. 

2.14 

2.17    to      2.24. 

2.215 
2.25 

2.900 

"2.25    to      2.33. 

9.284 

2.34    to      2.41. 

2.80 

2.42    to      2.49. 

"m 

6 
2 

"i 

1 
2 

2.43 

2.00    to      2.5rt. 

16 
6 
2 

2.60 
2.66 
2.67 

2.50 

2.50    to      2.6^. 

1 

2.646 

2.67    to      2.74. 



2.67 
2.85 
3.03 
3.33 
5.00 

2.67 

2.M    to      2.91. 

2.35 

3,00    to      3.08. 

2 

1 
2 

314 

3.00 
3.83 
5.00 

s.os 

3.2>    to      3.33. 

1 

3.33 

5.00    to      6.08. 

::;:::::::: 

5.00 

7 

...... 

1 

Total  and  av- 
erage     

307 

340 

n.905 

_ 

$2,034 

$.867 

fl.961  $2,084 

Remarks. — In  general  this  industry'  shows  a  slight  loss  for 
1005.  Although  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  total  capital 
invested — the  sum  devoted  to  maxihlneiy  increasing  over  18  per 
eent., — and  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of 
jiersons  employed,  there  was  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  days  of  operation,  and  of  from  1  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent,  in  the  materials  used,  the  total  wa^es  and  salaries  paid, 
and  the  value  of  the  output.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of 
employees  were  in  consequence  about  6  per  cent,  less  in  1905. 
The  number  of  days  of  operation — 462  in  1904  and  417  in  1905 — 
indicates  that  both  day  and  night  shifts  were  worked  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  yc^ar.  Employment  was  very  irregular  each  year. 
July,  August,  and  September  were  the  months  of  maximum 
unemployment.  This  w^a»  due  to  the  nature  of  the  industry, 
since  in  tho.se  months  the  previous  year  s  grain  was  becoming 
oxhausted,  while  the  new  crop  was  only  beginning  to  be  available. 
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Females  were  employed  only  in  1904,  when  seven  found  work  in 
the  subsidiary  occupation  of  bag  menders.  They  worked  10 
hours  per  day.  Mfen*s  hours  were  slightly  over  10  per  day,  and 
increased  about  2  per  cent,  in  1905.  Labor's  share  of  the  in- 
dustry product  was  exceptionally  small  each  year — only  11  per 
cent. 


35.     MALT  LIQUORS— 63   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE)  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Clafisiflcation. 


Inoreasef  +.  or 

decrease,  —.in 

1905. 


Amoant.|P<9r  cent 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  in  operation 


25 

US 

—      9 

8» 

30 

—     * 

4 
98 

4 
84 

—      8 

88 

40 

+      2 

360 

'370 

+     10 

84 

87 

+      8 

444 

457 

+    IS 

480 

401 

+    11 

2,456 

2.471 

+    15 

S,041 

8,163 

+  128 

2,099 

2,808 

+  103 

325 

sa 

—      8 

8.00 
9M 


5.S0 
5.S0 
8.TB 
3.67 
2.98 
2.29 
0.61 
4.01 
3.82 
0.92 


TABLE  II— INVESTMENT. 


CIa8.*iificat  ion. 

Capital  invested  in 

locreaae.f. 
or  decrease,  — ,  m  1805. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amonnt. 

Percent 

Land      

37,801,300  08 
4,569,412  22 
3,679,213  66 
9,792,964  81 

»,210,740  87 
4.074,749  90 
S,728.416  67 

l>,416,an  89 

+    $319,440  84 
+        85.887  68 
f        49.208 11 
+      838.808  08 

4.11 

Bulldinirs  and  fixtures 

1.86 

Machinery,  etc 

1.34 

Cash  and  other  canihil 

6,sr 

Total 

$25,952,890  62 

$27,080,770  S3 

+$1,077,879  71 

4.15 

MANUPACTURTNQ  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLE  IIIA    VALUIO  OP  MATERIAXS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBD,  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classificnti  n. 

Yftloe  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

1901.                  1906. 

locrease, 
or  decrease,  - 

.  in  1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  ust'cl   .... 

r^352,425  08 

1.209,880  00 

1.491,300  63 

640,781  06 

9,357.850  OS 

13.444,110  31 

1,315.447  98 

1.5fi8,lll  80 

578,853  16 

9,411,580  97 

1-    191.093  83 
+      15,667  98 
•r      76,811  17 
+      S3,On20 
+      53,780  81 

2.74 

Other  raaterlul  used   

1.20 

Wnges    

6.16 

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  exper 



-ses.... 

done. . 

7.70 
0.57 

Goods  made  and  work 

$16,042,248  83 

$16,313,122  22 

+  9270,873  90 

1.60 

TABLE   III  B -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  IIIA. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry    product    (gross   production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit   and   minor  expense   fund   (industry    product 

less  wages)   

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   industry    product   devoted   to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1901. 


nO.042,248  23 

4,652,805  98 

11,889,042  25 
2,032,082  50 

0,357,859  66 

Per  cent. 

17.84 

^.16 


1905. 


$16,318,123  22 

4,760,567  20 

11,553,661  96 
?,  141,904  96 

0,411.580  97 

Per  cent. 
18.54 

81.46 
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TABLE  IV-AVBRAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Clauiflcatiuo. 

Ayerage  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earaings  in 

Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  IQ  1906. 

1904. 

1905 

4  moan  t. 

Per  cent. 

Avttr&ffe  caDltal  D^r  eniDloyec 

10.615  74 

5,043  77 

56064 

$0,646  06 

5,821  96 

1500  64 

-r  $31  « 
—  121  81 
+      7  10 

0.32 

Averacre  Drodnct  Dcr  emoloyee 

2.05 

Avorasre  yearly  earninffs   

1.20 

TABI>E  V-RANGE  OP  EMPLiOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905, 

1904. 

1905 

1904 

1905 

January    

2,461 
2,456 
^.583 
2,GM 
2,731 
2,904 
3,041 
3,014 
2,877 
2,694 
2,577 
2.474 
2,600 

2,594 
2,471 
2,668 
2,647 
2,675 
3,130 
3,136 
8,168 
3,066 
2,906 
2.637 
2,610 
2,802 

80.93 
80.78 
82.97 
88.62 
89.81 
95.50 
100.— 
90.11 
94.61 
88.59 
84.74 
81.85 
86.76 

82.01 
78.12 
81.19 
8:^.69 
8*.  57 
98.96 
99.15 
100.— 
97.57 
91.88 
83.87 
82.52 
88.59 

19.07 
19.22 
17.03 
13.38 
10.19 
4.50 
0.00 
0.89 
5.89 
11.41 
15.26 
IS.d'i 
11.26 

17.90 

February    

March    

21.88 
18.81 

April    

16.31 

May    

15.4.'t 

June    

i.c-: 

July    

o.a> 

August     

0.00 

September    

October    

2.43 
8.12 

November   

December    

Average    

16.08 
17.48 
11.41 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS.  1904-1906. 
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TABLE)  VI-OCCUPATION8  AND  WAGES  OF  BMPLOYBES. 


Ocoai>atioD6. 


Total  Do^ 

of 
persons. 


190A.    1905. 


Average 

hoars 

per  day. 


1904 


1905 


Arerace 

wages 

per  aay. 


1904. 


1905. 


Average 
'ages 
r  hoar. 


per 


1904. 


1906. 


Increase,  +t  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 


Amt. 


Perot. 


Apprentices    

Barkeepers  

Barkeepers'    helpers. 

Blacksmiths    

Bottlers    

Bottlers,  female   

Box  carriers  

Brewers    

Brewers'   helpers    ... 

Cn rpeiiters    

(Vllar  men   

Clerks    

t'ooi>prH    

Corkers   

Klec-triclaiiH    

lOlevutor  men  

Ki\g\  neers    

Firemen    

Foremen    

CJalvanizers    '. . 

Cialvnnizers*   helpers. 

Helpers   

Helpers,    female    

Hostlers    

Kettle  men  

Tiabelers,  femafe  .... 

laborers    

Machine  tenders   

Machine    tenders,    fe- 
male     

Machinists    

Maltsters     

Maltsters'    hel?>ei'S 

Masons    

Millwrlfrhts    

Oilers     

Packers    

Painters     

Patternmakers    

Peddlers     

Pitchers    

Plumbers  

Steam   fitters   

Teamsters     

Tinners     

Wajron  makers  

Washers     

Wasliers,  female  

Wa<<hmen     

\Vei>?h"rs     


14 

1 
1 
4 


44 

4J 

44 

S 

1 

91 

15 

29 

SO 

r4 

754 

196 

27 
71 

rt 
11 
17 

i 

26 

1 
50 


I5fl 

0 

22 

61 

ur, 

10 
2 


Total  and   average 


14 

8.21 

8 



8 

4 

9.75 

266 

8.r>o 

26 

8.84 

8 

268 

9.11 

9 

10 

m 

8.22 

1>7 

8.66 

8.50 

72 

».04 

^83 

3 

8 



8 

41 

9.39 

37 

9.40 

30 

8.41 

8 



8 

11 

31 
? 

im 

.714 
12 


0.41 
9.60 
9.10 
8.40 

8 

8.98 

8.14 


n    9 

40  8.44 
64  I  9.08 
...10 

8 

8 
10.67 

8 


14 
373 
31 

1 
52 

93 

1 


8.oe 
s 

9.11 


I 


8.60 
8.£G 
9.16 


9.06 
10 

8.11  1 
8.46 


8.03 

8 

8 


9.43 
9.08 
8.53 


8.42 
10 

8.90 
10 

s 

9.60 

9.91 

10 

8.40 
9.52 


5 

S 

205 

8.92 

8 

8 

23 

8 

«M 

8.25 

173 

8 

SO 

11.. "iS 

1 

8 

3,1.0 

8.74 

8 

8 

8.29 

8 

8.10 

8 

8.90 

8 

8 

S 

9.19 

8.13 

8 

8.16 

8 

9.90 

9 

8.84 


11.499 

1.25 

.68 

2.875 

1.253 

.851 

.831 

2.381 

1.417 

2.58r 

2.34 

2.315 

2.613 


$1,461 


3.85 
2.75 
2.471 
2.061 
3.047 
2.167 
1.00 
1.461 

.774 
2.096 
2.429 

.514 
l.TOl 
1.403 

.75 
2.494 
2.299 
1.50 
3.145 
2.41 
2.443 
2.17 
8.417 
3.60 
2.475 


3.234 
2.137 
2.813 
2.307 
2.231 
.88 
2.058 
2.31 


2.875 
1.166 

.9n 


2.898 
1.644 
2.605 
2.495 


2.6SB 
1.307 
2.923 


f.188 
.156 
.065 
.295 
.186 
.096 
.104 
.261 
.142 

..909 
.27 
.272 
.325 


2.428 

2.11 

2.91? 


.809 
2.09 
1.75 

.532 

1.271 


2.837 
2.203 


4.40 
2.034 
2.224 
2.017 
2.413 
3.00  I 
2.534 
2.352 
4.00  ! 
3.284 
2.16  I 
2.916 
2.290 
2.321 
.884 
2.009 
1.65 


$1,861 


$1,801 


.481 

.344 

.263 

.219 

.362 

.271 

.126 

.156 

.061 

.23 

.289 

.064 

.106 

.172 

.078 
.296 


.301 
.229 

.2n 

.009 
.45 


.404 
.239 
.865 

.281 
.27 
.11 
.178 
.299 


$.213 


$.183 


.136 
.100 


.264 
.164 
.321 
.295 


.168 
.365 


.297 
.232 
.842 


.135 
.081 
.235 
.175 
.067 
.109 
.128 

.068 
.338 
.281 


.55 


.266 
.375 
.285 
.294 
.60 
.404 
.235 
.359 
.287 
.273 
.115 
.203 
.183 


$.204 


$.038 


.067 
.12 


.012 
.227 
.066 
.155 


.075 


.073 


.048 
.040 
.1^2 


.82? 
.08^ 
.006 
.679 
.018 
.109 
.132 

—  .07 
+     .848 

—  .096 


+  1.255 

+  .254 

—  .219 

—  .158 

—  .00 

—  .60 
+  .050 


—    .011 


+  .004 
—  .044 
.66 


2.5ft 


6.94 
14.10 


.50 
16.08 
2.69 
6.62 


2.87 


1.90 


1.74 
2.88 
4.33 


22.04 

4.52 

.20 

27.95 
8.50 
9.48 
9.41 

0.88 
18.40 
4.22 


80.90 
10.54 
8.87 
7.06 
.12 
16.67 
2.88 


1.06 

8.66 

.48 


—  $.06 


.45 
2.14 

28.67 

8.22 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


led 

ve.) 

Total  namberof  persons  employed.             Average  wa^es  per  day. 

Clas8i£ 
daily  w 
linolusi 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

1004. 

1905. 

1 

61 
4 

29 
145 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

115 
90 
11 
46 

321 

"co" 

102 
16 
62 

287 

1901. 

.673 

.795 

.80 

.96 

1.006 

1.101 

1.185 

1.293 

1.38 

1903 

19-34. 

1905. 

DAM    1 

,I9K. 

1 

$.60   to 
.»  to 

.&r  to 

.76    to 
.84    to 
.92   to 

$.68. 

.OS. 

.74. 

.88. 

.91. 

.90. 
1.06. 
1.16. 
1.24. 
1.33. 
1.41. 
1.40. 
1.68. 
1.00. 
1.74. 
1.83. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.06. 
2.16. 
2.24. 
2.33. 
2.41. 
2.40. 
2.58. 
2.06. 
2.74. 
2.88. 
2.91. 
2.99. 
8.06. 
3.16. 
3.24. 
3.38. 
8.49. 
3.58. 
3.60. 
8.74. 
8.88. 
8.91. 
4.06. 
4.16. 
4.24. 
4.41. 
4.58. 
4.06. 
4.83. 
5.08. 
6.24. 
5.68. 
5.88. 
5.99. 
7.08. 

d  nv- 

....„ 

4 

24 
43 
2 

28 

113 

12 

241 

42 

"m 

30 

54 

54 

850 

22 

190 

89 

190 

856 

118 

15 

247 

24 

20 

81 

2 

'   'l9* 
2 

1 

19 
6 
2 

8 

1 
1 
2 
4 

1 
4 

*    2* 
..   .^. 

3 

1 


74 

"ii* 

19 
128 

114 

i9 

T 

17 

176 

74 
7 
18 
43 
166 
2 

|.50 
.649 
.67 
.802 

$.514 

".672 
.782 

.878 

f.51» 
.60 
.67 
.782 
.879 

I.a4 

.643 
.672 
.788 
.884 
96 

$.519 
.6fi 

.m 

.796 
.887 

1.00   to 
1.09    to 

38 

102 

14 

62 

237 

3 

205 

86 

44 

63 

21 

21 

490 

53 

128 

406 

48 

16  1      22 

44 

113 
12 

241 
42 

1.006!  1.00 
i.ioii 

1.60 

i'.io' 

1.004  i.m 

1.101    1.101 

1.1S5  i.ue 

1.298.  1.279 
1.38     1-3BS 

1.17    to 
1.25    to 

2 

1.198 
1.2r9 
1.305 
1.427 
1.516 
1.621 



1.34    to 

1.42    to 

"  .   .. 

3    

205     1 .512 
30     1-643 

1 

1.427 
1.S16 

1.50    to 

1     .. 

179 
39 
54 
54 

350 
22 

190 
89 

130 

856 

118 
15 

247 
24 
20 
81 
2 

"i9* 
2 
1 

1 

1.512 

1.50    to 

1 

1  613   1.6}I 

1.67    to 

1 

44 
63 
21 
21 
490 
53 

1.685    1.697 
1.76f5'  l.T&r 

' 

1.655   1.697 
1.766   1.757 
1.88     1.877 
1.02  ;  1.923 
2.013   2.<« 
2.141   2.137 
2.188   2.185 
2.274   2.321 
2.403,  2.386 
2.42  1  2.44 
2.542    2.506 
2.60     2.617 
2.678   2.67 
2.7S9    2.799 
2.8S5    9-80 

1.75    to 

1 

1  84    to 

1.88 
1.92 
2.013 
2.141 

1.877 

1 

1  92    to 

1.928 
2.002 
2.137 
2.1851 

1. 

1 

2.00    to 

2.00    to 

2.17    to 

128     2.183 

2  26   to 

406     2.2741  2.321 
48     2.403*  2. 396 

2  84    to 

2  42    to 

7 
177 

8 
156 
124 

8 

7 
24 

|.... .. 

7     2-42 

2.44 

2.500 

2.617 

2.67 

2.790 

2.80 

2.049 

3.00 

2  60    to 

177 

3 

156 

124 

3 

24 

14 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 

8 
2 

1 
1 
3 

"'i' 

1 

2.542 
2.60 
2.678 
2.799 
2.885 

*s!6o' 

3.10 
3.17 
3.806 
3.45 
3.50 
8.60 
3.67 
3.83 
8.86 
4.00 
4.16 
4.17 

i.so" 

AM 
5.00 
5.20 

■575' 
5.92 

2.6D    to 

1 

2  67    to 

2  75    to 

1 



2.84    to 

2  92    to 

2.940 
9  lU 

3  00    to 

3  00 

3  00    to 

siio  |.T.... 

8.17  ^  S.18S 
3.805  S.» 
3.45     3.42 

a  so    s.so 

3.17    to 
3  26    to 

2 
14 

1 

3.185 

8.SS0 

8.42 

8.60 

8.65 

8.67 

8.83 

'      19 
6 

3  42    to 

8  50    to 

4 
1 
3 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1        2 

3  50    to 



S  60     3  65 

8  67    to 

3  67     3  67 

3.75    to 
8  84    to 

8  83  '  3  83 

2 

....  1 

8.86 
4.00 

s'.» :  3;8S 

,  4.00     4.00 
4  16 

4  00   to 

4 
1 
4 

4  09   to 

4  17    to 

i 

3 

4.17 
4.40 
4.60 

4  17      i  IT 

4  84    to 

4.40 

4.S0 

,  4.60 

'  A  an 

4  50    to 

!     « 

4.50 

4  50   to 

4.60 
4.80 
5.00 

4  75    to 

1 

3 

1 

4  80 

5  00    to 

r,.oo    5.00 

6  so 

5  17    to 

5  50    to 

1 

1 

5.50 

5.9) 

5  75    to 

1 
1 

5  75 

5  90    to 

6  02 

7  00    to 

1 

7.00 

7.00 



Total  an 
erage    . 

•',518 

2,753 

246 

887  12,704 

1 

8.120 

$1,969 

$1,042 

f.757 

$.746 

$1.86111.831 
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Remarks, — The  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  ranked  in  1900 
as  the  sixth  industry  in  the  state.  In  the  two  years  covered  by 
this  report  the  industry  experienced  a  moderate  gain  in  the 
capital  invested,  the  materials  used,  the  number  of  employees, 
the  wages  paid,  and  the  output.  The  opening  of  new  lands  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  agriculture,  together  with  con- 
stantly increasing  transportation  facilities,  gives  promise  of  the 
continued  growth  of  this  industry.  As  in  the  case  of  the  inde- 
pendent malt  industry,  Labor's  share  of  the  industry  product 
was  very  small,  being  but  18  per  cent,  in  1904  and  19  per  cent, 
in  1905.  Employment  was  quite  irregular.  It  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  months  when  the  product 
of  the  industry  was  in  the  greatest  demand.  The  number  of 
fen^alo  employees  was  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  1904, 
and  12  per  cent,  in  the  following  year — ^an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.  They  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  employed  in 
occupations  accessory  to  the  industry,  such  as  those  of  bottlers, 
labelers,  and  washers.  Both  male  and  female  employees  aver- 
aged about  9  hours'  work  per  day.  There  was  an  inconsiderable 
•  increase  in  the  average  hours  for  1905,  and  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  average  daily  wages. 


3G.     OFFICE  AND  STORE  FIXTURES— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classilloation. 

Number  in 
1904.           1905. 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

.Amount. 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms 

6 

13 

9 
14 

Number  of  male  partuers 

.     4-      1 

7.00 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

13 

9 

290 

4.5 

344 

857 

820 

1,082 

1,010 

291 

14 

9 

297 

46 
343 
357 
911 
1,028 
971 
20» 

1     +      1 

7.00 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

1    -      2 

\     +      1 

1    -      1 

0.07 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

2.23 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

0.29 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averagi>  number  of  persons  employed 

,     +    91 

—    54 
1    —    80 

1     +      1 

11.10 
4.90 
8.85 

Average  days  In  operation 

0.34 
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TABLE  II--INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Capital  invested  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.      (Percent 


Land     '  $157,908  00 

BulldinflTs  and  fixture:)  i  340,117  27 

Machinery,  etc '  259,756  38 

Cash  and  other  capital ,  730,206  m 

Total     I  $1,487,965,51 


$160,550  00 
350,538  91 
2a5,721  46 
751,084  01 


$1,547,844  37 


$2,642  00 
10,421  04 
25,935  07 
20,830  15 


+  $50,856  86 


1.87 
3.0i 
10.00 
2.S5 

4.0S? 


TABLE   IIIA-VALUE   OF   MATKKIALS   AND  LABOR   EMPLOYED   AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


1 
1 

Classiflcatiun. 

Value  of   material  uFed, 
WBffes  and    salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — .  iu  1905. 

i 

1904. 

1903. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$572,303  63 
129,405  19 
509,242  19 
114,746  57 
290,«>6  63 

$l,6l«,394  21 

$564,020  44 
128,192  65 
490,613  .59 
11 3, .581  .39 
291,5^1  06 

$1,587,992  13 

-    $3,283  19 
--      1.212  54 
—    18,628  60 

1.45    , 

Other  material  used  

0.94 

Wajres    

3.m 

Salaries  

—      1,162  IS 

1.01 

Profit  and  minor  expense 

-+           384  43 

0.30 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

--  $28,40>OS 

1.76 

TABLE  III  B -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE    III  A. 


Classification. 


19aj 


Cloods  made  and  work  done  (i?roHH  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  matcrinl  con.mimod  in  pro- 
duct Ion  

Industry  product  (^ross  production  less  value  ofi 
stock  and  material)  

Waffos  and  salaries  (Labor's  dlrc<t  share  of  product)! 

Prolit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product 
less  wages)  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


$1 ,616.394  21 

701,708  82 

914,6S->  39 
6>3,^WS  76 

290,696  68 
Per  cent. 
68.22  I 

81.78  ! 


$1, 


5f?r,992  13 

692,213  OD 

895.779  04 
004,197  96 

201,591  06 

Per  cent. 

07.45 

32.65 
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TABLE  IV-AVKRAGB  CAPITAL.  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


CiassificatioD. 


Avprago  capital, 

IHoduct  and  yearly 

earniDers  in 


1904. 


igai. 


I 

Average  capital  per  employee  $1,473  25  , 

Average  product  per  employee  1,600  39 

Average  yearly  earnings  604  20  I 


Increast' 
crease, 


-f .  or  de- 
-,  in  1905. 


Amount.  I  Per  cent. 


11,594  07  , 

1,635  42  ; 

505  27  I 


I 


+  f 120  S2 
+      85  03  I 
+        1  07 


8.20 
Z.19 
0.21 


TABLE  V-RANGW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Months. 


January     ., 
February    , 

March    . 

April   

May    

June    

July    

August.     .. 
September 
October    .. 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


Total  no.  ( 

if  persons 
yed  in 

Percentajjos  of 

eiiiplo 

Em  ploy  IT 

lent  in           Uneraplo 
1905.            1904. 

ymentin 

19.4. 

190). 

1904.       j 

UJ05. 

1,060 
1,076 
1,082 

958 

938 

945 

947 

1,305 

1.02S 

911 

1)89 

925 

1.026 

1.014 

1.D15 

971 

( 
97.97     i 
99.45     , 
100.—     ' 
95.84     1 
97.23 
90.39     1 
75.78     ■ 
82.25     , 
i          94.36     ' 
96.30     , 
95.93     , 
94.82     1 
93.35    1 

1 

93.19                2.03 
91.25                0.55 
91.93     1 

6.81 
8.75 
8.07 

1,037 

1,052 

978 

92.12                4.16 
97.76                2.77 
100.-     '            9.61 
88.62    ,          24.22 
91.34    1          17.75 
80.96                5.64 
99.81     1            3.70 
98.64                4.07 
98.74    '            5. IS 
94.46                6.65 

7.88 
2.24 

820 
890 
1,021 
1,042 
1,038 
1,026 
1,010 

ii.ss 

8.66 
10.02 
0.19 
1.36 
1.28 
5.54 

67— L. 
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TABLE  VI— OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupation?. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Averaffe 

hoorb 

per  day. 

Averaw 

waxes 

per  da> . 

Average 

W9«S6 

per  hour. 

Increase  ,-f<  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 

1904. 

190). 

1904. 

1905. 

1904.  Ib05. 

1904.  1906 

Amt. 

Peret. 

Apprentices    

8 

2 

1 

157 

126 

2S 

2 

10 

S 

5 

1 

115 

4 

15 
S 
11 
4 
141 

4 

201 
96 
20 
8 

8 

6 

1 

128 

6 

6 

14 

10 

10 

10 
9.57 
9.74 
9.02 

10 

10 
10 

io'  " 

10 

9.72 
9.96 
10 
10 
10 

$.967 
1.800 
1.500 
2.194 
1.949 
2.674 
1.875 
1.290 
.817 
2.550 
2.000 
1.735 
1.787 
1.407 

$1,975 
2.014 
2.187 
2.996 
1.917 

ilfoo 

2.716 
2.000 
1.769 
l.Tlg 
1.450 
2.829 
1.819 
1.700 
.996 
.880 
2.060 
1.686 
1.754 

'i'.m 

1.760 
1.621 

2.756 
l.'WO 

$.097 
.180 
.150 
.240 

:IS 

.187 

.062 
.266 
.200 
.178 
.174 
.141 
.269 

:lg 

.921 

'!i« 

.179 

.on 

.209 

.325 
.279 

■;is5 

.205 

"226 
.200 

"."ioo 

.171 
.250 

".Hi 

.185 

Bandsawera         

Blacksmiths    

»:1S 

.22 

.801 
.198 

+  $.876 

-  .180 

—  .812 
+     .824 
+     .042 

.25 

Cabinetmakers    

Carpenters    

8.47 
41.03 

Carvers 

12.11 

Clerks    

2.24 

''••nfprs    

Drillers    

.170 
.272 
.200 
.1T7 
.172 
.145 

+ 
+ 

.888 

.166 

108.08 

Engineers    

9.60   10 
10        ,10 

9.77I    9.94 
10      1  10 
10      1  10 
10       1  10 

0.51 

Fliers   

Finishers     

+ 
+ 

4- 

.044 
.019 
.048 
.18f 
.06f: 
.20c 
.00( 

2.66 

Firemen    

1.00 

Fitters    

8.06 

Foremen    

.288  4. 

6.01 

Gluers    

16   10      1  10      1  1.886 
8   10        10        l.fiOO 

.182 
.170 
.999 
.088 
.205 

+ 
+ 

4.11 

Grinders    

18.83 

Helpers    

122,    9.81 
57     9. IS 

9.96      .90S 

10      1 

10      1 

10      1  1.522 

9.96   1.728 

'     .710 

9.96   2.018 

10      ' 

10      ,  1.679 
'  S.2.«i0 

10.19 

Helpers,   femnle   

InsDectors    

:::::::: 

Laborers    

123 

17S 

2 
21 

+ 

+ 

.014 
.081 

.92 

Machine  operators   .. 

Machine       operators' 

helpers    

137 



25 
8 
19 

""C2 

I 

31 

19 

9.f33 

10 
967 

io" 

10 

1.53 

Machinists    

.152 

■*!275 

.275 
.181 
.180 
.825 
.140 
.177 

— 

.QBS 

1.93 

Melters   

Metal  workers  

Millwrights    

19 

1 
S9 

+' 

■.64: 

9.41 

Molders    

9.86    io         2.708 
'10      ' 

1.75 

Oilers   

Orfrnnmnkcrs    



10        2.7.'i0 

.... 

* 

Packers    

13 

4 

10 
10 

10      1  1.354   1.309 
10      1  2.050   1.898 

10      i 3.250 

10      ,  2.250   1.400 

10             ?.(¥«    1   TTS 

- 

.045 
.156 

■"8.82' 

Painters    

7.T7 

Patternmakers    

2..:... 

6   10 

15  10 

Platers    

1 

1 
1 

- 

.850 
.227 

37.78 

Polishers 

11.85 

Scalers  

"**i7 

3 

12 
4 
2 
6 
8 

10        !  2.000 

Shopmen    

io  " 

9.90 

10       11.741 

10        3.000!  8.466 

OOP'    1   ARQ    1   AM 

.174 
.847 
.170 
.150 
.225 
.217 
.157 

................. 

Stonecutters    

2 

10 

7 

+ 

.460 

.008 

1.000 

15.68 

Teamsters  

.18 

Trimmers    

10         10 

10 

10         10 
10.86|  10.75 

2.500   1.500 

2.260 

1.650   2.1m 
1.404|  1.460 

40  00 

Turners    

Upholsterers    

1 

+ 

.617 
.006 

'  81  98 

Watchmen    

8!42 

Total  and  average 

1.085 

1,052 

9.66'    9.96 

$l.Tr6$l,810,  f.185 

1            1 

$.188 

+  $.084 

1.91 
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TABLB  VII-CI^ASSIFICAOTON  OP  DAILY  WAGBS. 


^Total  number  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  dajr . 

Classified 
daily  wa^es, 
(inolnsiye). 

Male. 
1901.    190&. 

Female. 

To 

tal. 
1905. 

Ma'e. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904.    1905. 

1904. 

1904. 

1005 

1904. 

1905. 

1904, 

i9a5. 

|.60  to    1.68. 

9 

'J 

85 

1 

1 

85 

82 

1 

196 

31 

2 

127 

20 

119 

10 

14 

46 

28 

78 

11 

"    24 

48 

16 

6 

1 

I 

"  "i 

4 

18 
9 
64 

16 

'] 

4 
73 
97 

20 
24 

6 
87 

7 
S' 

4 
18 
9 

55 

15 

11 

7 

4 

i? 

?.50 
.617 

.AD 

$.60 
.617 
.695 

$.» 

.60 

.60  to      .60. 

.67  to      .74. 

.696,     .671 
.770     .771 
.864'     .897 
1.00     1.00 
1.10     1.16 
1.20  1  1.186 
1.944    1.263 
l.atU   iJeti 

.671 

.75  to       .83. 
.84  to       .91. 

1 

.88 

.770 
.804 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.244 
1.364 

.771 

.9sn 

1.00  to    1.08. 

1 

1.00 

1.09  to    1.16. 

1 

1 

85 

82 

1.16 

1.17  to     1.24. 



...... 

1.185 

1.26  to     1.88. 

...     .  .... 

1.988 

1.84  to     1.41. 

i 

1.866 

1.49  to     1.40. 

2 

186 

36 

19 

109 

28 

121 

8 

28 

70 

20 

59 

26 

2 

64 

4 

28 

9 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21  1.46  i  1.46 
136   1.600   1.601 
S6   1.63  1  1.682 
19   1.67  1  1.695 
109    1.758   1.755 

.• 1 

1.46 

1.500 

1.68 

1.67 

1.753 

1.874 

2.00 

2.131 

2.20 

9.266 

2.896 

9.50 

2.628 

1.45 

1.60  to     1.58. 

193 
81 

127 
26 
110 

1 

1.601 

1.69  to    1.6B. 

1.639 

1.67  to     1.74. 

1.695 

1.76  to     1.83. 

1.766 

1.84  to     1.01. 

23    1.8741  1.863 
191    2.00  ;  2.00 

8   2.131   2.19 
23   2.20     2.20 
to'  2.256   9.963 
20{  2.893   2.890 
59'  2.60     2.50 
261  2.628   2.606 

2 9.70 

64l  2.76  1  2.76 

41  9.8551  fl.flR^ 

1.8S8 

2.00  to     9.08. 

...... 

2.00 

9.00  to    9.16. 

10 
14 

2.19 

2.17  to    2.24. 

9.90 

2.26  to    9.88. 

46 

28 
78 
11 



2.268 

9.84  to    9.41. 



9.800 

2.50  to     9.59. 



2.60 

2.50  to    9.66. 

2.608 

2.67  to     9.74. 

".'.'.'."iV.V.V. 

2.70 

9.76  to     9.83 

1 

24 

48 
16 
6 
1 
2 
2 

2.75 
2.866 
3.00 
8.258 
3.38 
8.50 
3.75 

2.76 

9.84  to     9.91. 

2.885 

8.00  to     3.08. 

1 

23,  3.00 
9|  3.968 
3|  8.38 
5   .<t.fiO 

3.00 
3.959 
8.878 
3.60 

3.05 

8.26  to     3.83. 



3.250 

3. 84  to     3.41. 

1 

3.373 

3.50  to     3.58. 

1 

3.60 

3.76  to     3.83. 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3.75 

*7."56' 

3.76 
4.00 
5.00 
7.50 

8.75 

4.00  to     4.06. 

4.00 

6.00  to     6.08 

..  .1 

5.00 

7.50  to    7.58 

:::  1 

1 

7.50 

7.50 

Total  and  av. 

1.085 

1,051 

1 

1,085 

1,062 

$1,778 

$1,811 

$.83 

$1.77 

$1.81 

Kemarks, — In  spite  of  an  average  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in 
all  items  of  investment  this  industry  experienced  a  slight  loss  in 
1905.  While  the  exact  cause  of  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is 
probable  that  the  decrease  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  due  to  the  higher  wages  offered  in  other  industries 
of  the  same  general  character.  This  seems  the  more  likely  from 
the  fact  that  the  three  classes  of  workmen  in  which  this  industry 
suffered  the  greatest  decrease  in  1905 — namely  carpenterar,  ma- 
chine operators,  and  general  laborers —  were  especially  in  de- 
mand in  that  year.  The  decrea.se  in  the  amount  of  materials 
used,  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  the  output,  all 
followed  naturally  upon  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees. 
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There  was,  however,  an  itierease  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  in  the 
average  daily  wages  of  employees.  Labor's  share  of  the  in- 
dustry product  was  large — 68  per  cent,  in  1904  and  67  per  cent, 
in  1905.  No  female  help  was  employed  in  this  industry,  with 
the  exception  of  one  person  who  worked  as  general  helper  in 
1905. 


37.     PAPER  AND  PULP— 27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMBNT  AND  OPDRATION. 


Classiftcation. 

Number  in 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

I9ftl. 

1905. 

Amount.  Percent 

Number  of  private  firms  

1 

Number  of  male  partners   

1 

Number  of  female  partners  

I 

Total  number  of  partners  

' 

Number   of   corporations    

i^** 

2,075 
80 
2,156 
2,165 
3,873 
3,770 
3.665 
400 

27 
2.077 

93 
2,170 
2,170 
3.002 
3,748 
3,659 
521 

Number  of  male  stockholders 



+      2 
+    13 
+    15 
+    15 
H    229 
—    22 
+    98 
+    31 

0.10 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

16.25 

Total  number  of  stockholders   

0.70 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  

0.70 
6.79 
0.58 
2.C1 
6.33 

TABLE  II~INVE3STMBNT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  -f, 
or  decrearo,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount.       Per  cent 

Land     

11,276,826  28 
2, .306. 401  34 
4.177,328  95 
2,180,515  15 

$1,37I6,7W00 
2,49i,&75  19 
4.406  118  62 
2.506,681  83 

+    $09,890  7?          7.82 
+    128,173  85          5.42 
-      71,210  33  1        1.60 
+    346,166  68  1      15.88 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital  

Total    

$10,301,071  72 

$10,804,062  64  1   4-  ^ms.Oin  09  I        APR 

1 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLE  ni  A-VALTJB  OF  MATEJRIALS  AND  LABOR  HMPLOYEH).  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


ClassifloatloD. 

Valne  of  material  used, 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  io  1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Raw  material  used  

$0,289,408  25 

1,660,628  88 

1,660,348  80 

247,286  86 

l,179,a»  18 

l>,9e6  892  81 

$6,464,460  78 

1,642,130  25 

1,718,606  84 

248,607  10 

1,218,546  84 

11,882,848  81 

+  $165,062  58 
+      91.606  98 
+      60,26r  14 
+        1,880  86 
+      88.719 16 
+    356,966.00 

9.62 

Other  material  used  

6.91 

Wages    

8.57 

Salaries    

0.58 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  work  done 

8.28 
8.80 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1905. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages  .. 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


nO,906,892  81 

7,89098168 

3.068,461  28 

1,906,636  05 

1.179,886  IS 

Per  cent. 

61.77 


$U.282,848  81 

8,000,601  06 

S,185,7OT  78 

1,967,212  44 

1,218,5^  84 

Per  cent. 

61.12 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 

Average  capital. 

product  aud  yearly 

earnings  ic 

Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cen.t 

Average  capital  per  employee  

Average  product  per  employee 

$2,888  09 

8.060  85 

465  82 

12.060  74       +  $64  OS             9.22 

8,088  45  ,     +    16  60  ,           0.64 

409  69       -<-    ^  ^    1           f^  OA 

Average  yearly  earnings  

■     '""     1 
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TABLE  V— RANGE  OF  EMPLOYM£)NT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


M  oaths. 


January   .. 
February 
March    . . . , 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 
Average  ... 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


8,378 

8,3rr 

8,467 
8,468 
8,728 
8,640 
8,566 
8,740 
8,770 
8,500 
8,642 
$,616 

t.6a9 


1905. 


3,657 
8,647 
8,748 
C,788 
ir,6dS' 
8,616 
5,609 
8,660 
8,624 
8,aM 
8,976 
3,670 
t.6C0 


Percentage  of 


Empkument  .in 


Unemployment  in 


89.47 
80.66 
91.06 
91.90 
98.80 
98.90 
94.60 
09.20 
100.— 
89.8i 
96.61 
96.98 
M.80 


97.67 

10.68 

S.t3 

97.81 

U.« 

2.60 

luO.— 

8.04 
8.01 

i:^.60 

0.40 

97.73 

1.11 

8.27 

06.48 

6.10 

8.68 

96.10 

6.41 

8.90 

97.44 

0.80 

2.66 

P9.00 

;t.81 

96.09 

7.16 

8.81 

98.08 

3.89 

1.98 

97,98 

4.08 

8.08 

90.81 

•.a 

8.48 

TABLE  VI-^OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


i  Total  no. 

•r-     of 

persons. 


1904.    1903. 


Average        Average 

honrs      |      wages 

per  day.    j    per  day. 


1904.    1905.1  1901. 


1905 


Acid  men  

Acid  men's  helpers 

Back  tenders   

Back  tenders'  helpers 

Balers    

Barkers    

Beater  men   

Beater  men's  helpers 

Blacksmiths    ' 

Bleachers    ' 

Bleachers'  helpers  ..., 

Blowpit  tenders  , 

Boys    ' 

Calenders    i 

Calenders,  female  . 
Calenders'  helpers 

Carpenters    

Casemakcrs   

Cooks   

Cooks'  helpers  — 

Coremakers   

Counters,   female  . 

Cutters    

Cutters,  female   ... 
Cutters'  helpers  ... 

Draymen   

Dusters,  female  ... 

Electricians   

Engineers 

Engineers'  helpers  , 

Finishers  

Finishers,  female  . 
FlnlBhers'  helpers  . 


321 


19! 
53, 
50 

C 

5 

6 

6 
39 
20 
32 
22 
12 

2 
18 

6 

2  . 
24 
10 

4d 

6 

1| 

SI 


70, 

68, 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.    1906. 


II  11.6  ! 
4  10 

35:11.25 
4^' 

III  10 
36    10 

05  10.94 
47    11.72 

9    10 

3  9.8 

4  10 
4    12 

39  9.18 
35,  11.2  I 
80,  10  I 
14'  10.36' 
221  10  I 
ll  10  I 
18  11.66 
12'  12      I 

I  10 

25  9.92 
8  10.10 
56  10.13 
2  10  , 
1,  10  ! 
V  9.5 
6   10.80 

06  11.23 
79 i 

120'    9.79| 

107|    9.84 

71 1 


10.73  $1 


11 

11.54 

ll.U,> 

10      ' 

10      I 

11.66 

11.11 

10 

9      I 

9.5 

10      ' 

9.90 

11.87; 

10      I 

10.57 

10 

10  I 
11.56, 
12      , 


10  I 
9.75 
9.67 
10 
10 
10 
11.60 
11.211 
10.94, 
10.06 
9.98 
11.141 


.46 
.80 
.206 

836 


.75  l|1.78  $ 
50  I  1.50  , 
838,  1.887 
....  1.82v>.. 
.00  I  2.00  I 
516l  1.766 
.733,  1.867 
685  1.618 
.95  2.12 
1.66 
1.888 
1.26 
.929 
,808  1.76  I 
,26  ,  1.86  I 
,438'  1.486 
968  2.260' 
625  1.60  I 
,213  2.816, 
80  '  1.00 

876 ' 

075  1.106 
,716  1.706 
,827  .898 
410,  1.50  I 
60  1.60  ; 
.75  1 
3.1441 
2.636' 
1.006>.. 

1.2W(.. 


.899 
.916 


Increase,  -f-»  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1906. 


Amt. 


Perot. 


I 


$.166 
.186 
.164 
.111 
.200 
.177 
.160 
.146 
.212 
.188 
.146 
.125 
.094 
.164 
.125 
.141 
.826 
.160 
.200 


.m 

.186 

.09 

.160 

.150 

.076 

.186 

.288 

.160 

.181 

.087 

.U 


+  $.08 


+    .049 


.860 

.184 

.083 

.17 

.10 

.08f 

.042 

.008 

.148 


.048 
.801 
.196 
.108 
.20 


+  .081 

+  .009 

+  .041 

+  .09 


-  .12 
+  .144 
+    .068 


-    .002 


1.72 


16.49 
7.78 
8.06 
8.78 

18.01 
6.77 
8.48 
l.U 
7.80 


8.84 

16.87 

7.69 

4.66 

18.28 


8.88 
.68 
4.96 
8.88 


18.79 
7.20 

8.ra 


.78 
8.01 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS.  1904-1»05. 
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TABLE   VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES   OF  EMPIX)YEBS.-Clntlnned. 


Occupations. 


Total  DO. 

of 
persons. 


Firemen   

Firemen's  lielpers 

Foremen    

Grinders    

Helpers    

Inspectors,   female 

Joggers   

Laborers    

Loaders  

Loftmen   

Machine  tenders  ... 

Machine  tenders,  fe- 
male     

Machine  tendera'  help- 
ers     

Machinists   

Machinists'  helpers  .. 

Masons   

Millwrights    

Millwrights'  helpers.. 

Oilers   

Packers    

Painters  

Pasters,  female  

Pipefitters    

Porters   

Press  feeders    

Printers    

Printers,  female  

Ragcutters    

Ragcutters,  female  .. 

Ragcutters'  helpers  .. 

Ragsorters    

Rag-room   men   

Ragwashers  

Rewinder^    

Rulers   

Rulers'  helpers  

Rulers'  helpers,  fe- 
male   

Sawyers   

Scalers    

Scalers,  female  

Screen  men  

Shippers    

Sizemakers  

Skinners  

Splitters  

Stockkeepers    

Sweepers    

Teamsters  

Testers    

Tiers   

Timekeepers    

Trlmcners    

Truclcers    

WatcUmen    

Weighers  

Wipers    

Woodpllers    

Yardmen    


Total     and     av. 


1904. 


141 

24 

44 

45 

264 

3 

2 

1,404 

19 

15 

2S1 

48 

C 
8U 
3 
2 
63 
6 
19 
14 
1 
2 
8 
15 
13 
2 


39t 
4 

21 

1 

16 

4 


1905 


Average 

ho'jrs 

per  day. 


1901. 


141  10.97i 
19  10.08 
43  10.41 
51 I  11.24 
10.08 
10 


42' 
5' 


8 

10 

l,-228 

10.35 

10 

16 

9.8 

251 

11.70 

45 

10 

135 

10 

Zl 

10 

10 

1 

10 

02 

10 

2 

10 

26 

11.47 

11 

10 

3 

10 

10 

14 

10 

4 

10 

20 

10.62 

2 

10 

1 

le 

10.33 

847 

9.64 

4 

11 

6 

10 



10 

2 

10.75 

8 

10 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

6i 

Ji 

1  . 

II. 
10 
18 


10 


10 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.    1905. 


Increase,  +»or 

deorease,  — . 
per  day  io  1905. 

Anit.    Per  ct. 


10  I 
10  I  : 
10  I 
11.8  I 
10  , 
10      [ 

11.11  : 

10     |; 

12      . 
10      1 

10  I  : 
"iiiis, 

"io"  1  : 

12      , 

11. er 

10   ;. 

10  . 
10  I  : 
10     I 


1.63 
1.83 
2.875 
1.33 


1.00  1.00 
2.118i  1.691 
1.544  1.666 
.892,  .9131 
1.35  1.445 
1.75  1.81  I 
1.709  1.668 
1.121|  1.211 
1.44  ;  1.42 


1.75 
1.40 
1.643 


1.05 

1.275 

1.664 

1.865 

1.183    1.75 

1.50 

1.858  1.911 
1.65  I  1.60 
1.7231  1.167 


1.60 
1.59 


1,814   3,700|  10.45 

I  I 


10.35||1.549'$1.677   $.148 


.079 


.104 


.173  -H 
.166  — 
.243-1- 
.143  + 
.120  — 
.100.., 
.172  +  .467 
.149—     .014 


.083 
.007 
.058 
.032 
.176 


.196  — 
.222-1- 


.065-1-     .066 


.148  — 
.241  — 


.004 
.078 


.250-1- 
.9W-I- 
.813  + 
.137  + 
.166  — 
.192  — 
.180,... 
.154  — 
.154,+ 
.175  + 
.243  + 
.125  ... 
.1571— 
.098  — 
.150  ... 
.1471  + 


.86 

.016 
.083 
.116 
.007 
.08J 


.259 
.097 
.523 
.600 


.216 
.014 


.004 


.163  +  .046 
.177,+  .485 
.288—  .475 
.133 


.10 
.169 
.167 
.091 


.1311  + 
.179,+ 


.487 
.122 
.021 
.096 
.06 


.169,—  .081 

.119!+  .090 

.142-  .02 

.138—  .10 

.128—  .125 

.166  +  .Oil 
.165! 


^Ij 


.667 


.175  + 
.150  .. 
.191+  .053 
.150'—  .15 
.lOlj—    .608 


.160  + 
.159  + 


.185 
.162 


1.152  +  $.028 


1.85 
.40 
8.SS 
1.96 
11.98 


87.36 
.91 


6.82 
7.74 


7.05 


.87 
2.94 


11.11 

.6J 

4.11 

8.13 

.42 

4.16 


18.65 
0.00 
38.16 
38.88 


1.17 
1.53 


.87 


2.82 
35.35 
14. 6i 


20.16 
7.90 
8.86 
7.04 
3.48 
1.23 
8.08 
1.39 
5.71 
8.98 


5.04 


8.85 
9.10 


13.06 
11.83 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
duily  wago.s, 
(inclusive). 


$.50 
.59 
.ff7 
.75 
.84 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.17 
1.25 
1.34 
1.41 
1.50 
1.59 
1.07 
1.75 
1.84 
1/J2 
2.00 
2.09 
2.17 
2.25 
2.34 
2.42 
2.50 
2.50 
2.07 
2.75 
2.»4 
3.0O 
3.09 
3.17 
o .  "i'l 

3.42 
3.r)0 
3.50 
3.75 
3. 84 
4.00 
4.17 
4.t>5 
4.;'9 
5.0O 
5..U 
5.50 
7.«.P0 


Total  nambor  of  persoas  em- 
ployed . 


Male. 


Female. 


1904.   190).      1901.   190.K 


Total. 
1904.  li«r>. 


Average  wages  per  day 
Male.  Female. 


1904.  1903. 


Total. 


"—  I :  — 

1904  11905.    I  1904..  1905. 


$.58. 

.66. 

.74. 

.83. 

.91. 

.99. 
1.08. 
1.16. 
1.24. 
1.35. 
1.41. 
1.49. 
1.56. 
1.66. 
1.74. 
1.83. 
1.1)1. 

i.yo. 

2.08. 
2.16. 
2.24. 
2.33. 
2.41. 
2.49. 
2.58. 
2.66. 
2.74. 
2.83. 
2.1»1. 
3.08. 
3.10. 
3.24. 
3.;t3. 
3.41. 
3.i9. 
3.58. 
3.<i6. 
3.83. 

s.m. 

4.0». 
4.i'4. 

4.:«. 

4.60. 
5.08. 
5.41. 
5.-58. 

7.08. 


Total  and  av 
<'n»K'e    


2 
2 

45 
11 

"94* 

46 

12 

1?7 

224 

133 

1,019 

303 

187 

320 

112 

13 

170 

20 

18 

49 

13 

4 

94 

6 

3 

20 

66 
2 

1 

10 
4 


5? 

4 

2 

74 

82 

'        6 

138 

116 

46 

1,113 

2e.S. 

95 

431 

35 

3;> 

214 

51 

10 

56 

13 

3 

77 

13 

2 

28 

1 

51 

2 


2 

5 
11 
252 
111 

"99"' 
91  I 


14  ' 
1  , 


18 
4 
9 

29 
4 
5 
8 


4 

5  , 

7 

11 

11 

225 

297 

144  1 

122 

5 

127  '     193 
31  I     137 
9  '       12 
53  '     174 
6  ,     224  I 
1        133  I 
6    1,033  I 
304  ' 
187  ] 
3»  I 
112  , 
13 

171  ' 
20 
18 
49 

^^ 

9i  ' 
6 
3 

20  . 


2 
1 

10  ■ 

4  I 


S 
11 

277  ; 

148 

7  ' 
201  I 

63 

15 
101 
12a 

47 
,119 
285 

9G 
434 

35 

32 
214 

51  I 

10 

66  ' 

13  I 
3 

77 

13  ; 
2 

28 

1  I 

51 

2  I 


i 

$.60  1 

.66 

$.65 

.75  , 

.762 

.863 

.865 

.98 

1.00 


I 

$.60  I 
.65  . 
.678 

.774 1 

.856 

I 


1.107 

1.196 

1.25 

1.371 

1.453 

1.50  , 

1.616 

1.70 

1.765 

1.859 

1.927 

2.004 

2.119 

2.18()   2, 

2.255   2, 

2.40  I  2, 

2.475 

2.50 

2.(50 

2.67 

2.75  , 


1.00 
1.104 


1.25 


00  I 
,122 
,20  I 
251i 

375 

448 

,50  I  1.5171 
,628    1.00  , 

,7011 

l^\ I 


$.66 
.67 
.764 
.858 
.95 
1.008 
1.119 
1.20 
1.263 
1.35 
1.45 
1.517 


$.60  I 

.66  I  $.65 
.678,     .67 
.771 
.857 


1.00 

1.106 

1.196| 

1.25 

1.871 

1.4581  1.45 

1.60  ;  1.50 


763 
.858 
.959 

i.ooe 
1.120 

1.199 
1.26r2 
1.374 


28 
6 


IS  ' 

4 

9  , 
29  I 

4   , 

li 

4  I 

}| 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1|' 


2, 
2. 

2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 

3.00  i  3. 
3.10  I  3, 
3.20    ... 

3.39  '  3. 

3.40  3, 


I 


944 '  _  ^  _ 

002 ' i'.ix)' '.'.'.'. 

,113 

203 

,255 |... 

387  .  ' 

48  . 
503. 
604  . 
67  . 
75  . 
88  |. 
00  . 
10  '. 


1.616 
1.70 
1.766 
1.869 
1.927 
2.008 


1.6^8 
1.701 
1.754 
1.860 
1.944 
2.002 


2.119,  2.113 
2.186'  2.208 
2.2561  2.266 
2.40  2.387 
2.476'  2.48 
2.60  I  2.608 
2.60     2.604 


2.67  I 
2.75  I 


■1. 


277. 

40 

45 


3.00 
3.10 
3.20 
8.29 
3.40 


2.67 
2.75 
2.88 
3.00 
3.10 


3.503 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

3.75 

3.75  1 

3.90 

3.90 

4.00 

4.00  1 

4.17 

4.17 

4.25  ' 

4.6a 

4.66  . 

5.00 

5.00 

5.40 

5.58 

7.00  ' 

S.277 
3.40 

\S.4& 

3.508  3.50 
3.60  I  8.60 
8.75  !  3.75 
3.00 
4.00 
4.17 


4.66 
5.00 


8.90 

I  4.00 

I  4.17 

'  4.25 

,  4.68 

5.00 

5.40 

5.58 

I  7.00 


I 
f33«        621    .'?,S14   '3,700    $1,074  $1 


,  ',  "I  • 

711    $.922   $.914  $1,549  $1.9n 

' ' I 


I^emarlcs. — Tlie  mamifacture  of  paper  and  pulp  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  most  important  indnf<tries  of  the  state.  The 
census  of  1900  gave  AYisconsin  fifth  rank  among  the  states  in 
this  industry.  In  that  year  Wis'consin  produced  over  8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States.     The  reports  for  1904 
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and  1905  show  a  continued  growth  of  the  industry  in  this  state. 
There  was  an  increase  for  1905  in  nearly  every  item  of  invesft- 
ment,  the  total  capital  invested  showing  a  gam  of  5  per  cent. ; 
about  3  per  cent,  more  persons  were  employed,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation, 
of  from  1  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used  and  the 
wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  output.  The 
number  of  days  of  operation,  490  in  1904  and  521  in  1905,  in- 
dicates that  both  day  and  night  shifts  were  employed.  Labor's 
share  of  the  industry  product  was  large — 62  per  cent,  in  1904 
and  61  per  cent,  in  19 J5.  Employment  was  very  regular  each 
year.  The  hours  of  labor  were  exceptionally  long,  averaging 
10.45  per  day  in  1904  and  10.35  in  1905.  About  %  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  were  females.  They  were  employed  chiefly 
in  occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry.  Their  hours  of  labor 
were  much  shorter  than  those  of  male  operatives,  averaging 
9.76  per  day  in  1904  and  9.78  in  1905.  Their  average  daily 
wages  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  women  in  all 
industries.  INIen's  daily  wages,  on  the  contrary,  were  much 
lower  in  this  industry  than  the  average. 


38.     SADDLERY— 8   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE   I-MANAGBMBNT  AND   OPERATION. 


Classification. 

Number  in 

Incroaso, 
decreasf). 

1905 

-f ,  or 
—  in 

1901. 

190.-). 

Amount.  Per  cent 

1 

Number  of  private  firms 

3 

7 

1 

8 

5 

13 

5 

23 

31 

275 

396 

344 

209 

3 

5 

1 

6 

5 

13 

5 

23 

29 

316 

370 

344 

208 

1 

Number  of  male  partners  

■■■-■i'l" 

28  57 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

-    2    ' 

25  00 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stookholders  

1" 

Nuuiber  of  female  stork  holders  



Total  number  of  stockholders 

1 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averagre  number  of  persons  employed 

-    2 

+    41     1 
—    28 
1 

3.45 
14.91 
6.57 

Averag'e  days  In  operation  

-'  1 

0.33 
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TABLE  II—INVBSTMBNT. 


Classification. 


Capital  ioTested  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increaae,  +» 
or  decreate,  — ,  in  1906. 


Amount.      Percent 


Land  

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital 

Total    


96,660  00 

18,706  00 

28,188  26 

122,828  26 


1160,819  66 


I 


18,850  00 
81,100  00 
94,811  49  I 
142,441  71  I 


+  $8,200  00  I 

+  2,802  00  I 

+  1,178  21 

+  20,118  48  I 


56.64 
12.70 
5.07 
16.46 


$196,706  20  i  +  $26,883  64    15.88 

I  I 


TABLD  III  A-YALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBD.  AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Clafcslflcation. 

Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Icerease,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  uffed  ........... r 

$884,887  98 
103,419  00 
142,662  10 
86,794  76 
88,149  75 

$404,679  02 
U7,866  80 
152,124  11 
86,864  00 
88,889  49 

+  $110,834  04 
+      28,966  80 
+       9,662  01 
—           440  76 
+           289  74 

»,r. 

Other  material  used   ......,,, 

28.16 

Wages    

6.71 

Salaries  

1.90 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

0.27 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$755,263  69 

$896,896  42 

+  $148,681  88 

19.02 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClaMiflcation. 


1904. 


1906. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in 

production    

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock 

and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit  and   minor  expense  fund    (industry   product 

less  wages)  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of   Industry   product   devoted   to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


88.06 


$765,268  60 

$896,895  42 

487,756  96 

ffi2.067  82 

107,606  61 
179,356  86 

276,807  60 
188,478  11 

88,149  76 

88,889  40 

'er  cent. 
67.06 

Per  cent. 
68.08 

81.8 
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TABLB  IV-^AVBRAGE  CAPITAL  ETC..   PER  BMPLOTEE. 


Classifloatioxi. 

Average  eapital, 

product  and  yearly 

eamingB  in 

crease,  ~,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Average  capital  per  employee 

9493  66 

2,196  53 

414  42 

1572  16 

2,613  06 

442  22 

+  $78  49 
+  417  66 
+    8780 

15.90 

Average  product  per  employee 

19.40 

Average  yearly  earnings 

6.71 

TABLB  V-RANGB  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


January  ., 
B^bruary  . 
March    .... 

April    

May  

June   

July    

August  .. 
September 
October  .., 
November 
December 
Average   . 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1901. 


364 


375  I 
883 
337  1 
318 
276 
291  • 
332  I 
340  , 
850  ' 
344 


1906. 


34S 
864 
357 
366 
340 
329 
321 
816 
839 
830 
360 
370 
344 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

91.92 

94.06 

8.08 

5.94 

92.98 

08.88 

7.or 

1.62 

100.— 

96.49 
95.96 

3.51 

94.70 

6.80 

4.06 

90.46 

91.89 

8.64 

8.11 

86.10 

88 .» 

14.90 

11.08 

80.80 

86.76 

19.70 

13.84 

09.44 

86.41 

80.66 

14.69 

73.48 

91.03 

26.68 

8.88 

83.84 

90.81 

16.16 

9.19 

86.86 

94.00 

14.14 

6.40 

88.88 

100.- 
98.97 

11.68 
13.13 

86.87 

7.03 
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TABLE  VI-OOCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupat  one. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


I 


1904.1  190.i. 


Averaee 

hoars 
per  day. 

19(M.     190) 


I 

Boot  makers  ,  1    10 

Collar  makers  i  U  4   la 

Cutters    i  13  6   10 

VIngineers    1  :  1  ilO 

Firemen    i 1  |..., 

Fitters   12  ,..., 

Foremen    |  3    10 

Harness  makers   134  115  10 

Harness    makers,    fe-, 

male    1  i  10  iio 

Helpers     |  15,  15,10 

Helpers,  female  i 5   ... 

Laborers    23  24   10 

Machine  operators   ..|  8  10  10 
Machine      operators, - 

female    11  ,  3  10 

Machinists    '  3  6  10 

Net    makers    i  11  '  57   10 

Net   makers,   female.. I  08  '  «8   10 

Pad  makers,  female..  4    10 

Piece  workers   11  7   10 

Piece  workers,  female  05  2.t    10 

I'rcssmeu     1  4    10 

Shipping  clerks   i  2  2    10 

Spinners     C  5  ilO 

Total  and  average  393  379  ,10 


10 

10 

'10 

,10 

,  10 


10 

10 
10 
,  10 
,10 
10 

10 
10 
1 10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
,10 


Averace 

wages 

per  day. 


1904.    1905. 


$1.50 ' 

2.268  $1,875 
2.808  2.90  I 
2.17  I  2.17  I 

|i.«r 

I  2.284 

3.03  ' I 

1.896   2.265 


Average 

wages 

per  hoar. 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  -  , 
per  day  in  1305. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

$.150 

1              1 
1 1 

.227,  $.188— $.894     17.37 

.281  .890+     .092      3.24 

.217'     .217' 1 

I     .167, ' 


I  1.170    1.325, 
i  1.055   1.053 

1 1     .S3' 

.807 
'  2.312'  2.60 


.903  . 
.1901 

.1171 
.lOdi 


I 


8d9i     .061 


1.346 


.937 
2.237 
1.124, 

.935 


1.795 
.9i?5i 

.83 1 ; 

1.907,  1.9031 

.682'  .752, 

1.83  ■  2.0<K| 

1.795,  1.796 

l.GG7|  1.72 


.«7, 

.163, 
.106, 
.083 
.087, 
.2311  .260 
I  I 

.1351  .094| 
.239,  .£24 
.180;  .112! 
.093'  .094' 
.083 


+     .809,    19.46 
+    .456|    88.89 


+  .0621 

+  .iss 

-  :d 

;-  .671) 

'4-  .01  I 


8.10 

30.39 
6.40 

87.38 
1.06 


!-  .004 
11+  .07  1 
i|+    .8321 


.1911  .1901 

.068  .075 

.183  .206 

.180'  .180 

.167;  .172|+     .053!      8.  IS 


.061 
10.26 
12.68 


$1.449|$1.509|  $.146'  $.1^1+  $.120| 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 

Total  number  (if  perKoQs  employed. 

Average  wasres  per  day. 

Classified 
daily  wat^e.s 
(incluiiive  ) 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.   * 

1904. 

19a5. 

10)1. 1  1905, 

1904.     1905 

1904. 

1905. 

1901.    1105.    1904. 

1905 

$.50 
.50 
.67 
.75 
.84 
.92 
1.00 
1.17 
1.25 
1.84 
1.42 
1.50 
1.59 
1.87 
1.75 
1.84 
1.92 
2.00 
2.17 
2.25 
2.50 
2.87 
2.75 
3.00 
3.2.> 
3.50 
n.07 
3.7  > 
4.00 
4.17 
5.00 


$.58. 


.91. 


1.08. 
1.24. 
1.33. 

1.41. 
1.49. 
1.S8. 
1.66. 
1.74. 
1.83. 
1.91. 
1.99. 
2.08. 
2.24. 
a,  33. 
2.58.' 
2.74. 
2.83.1 
3. OS.  I 
3.33. 
3.58.' 
3.74. 
3.83.1 
4.06. 
4.^1.1 
5.08.1 


Total  and  nv 
erage 


13  I 


13 
15 
13 


2  I. 

1  |. 

2  I. 


11  I 
59 


12 : 

^  1 
43 


6  ! 


244  '    268       149 


1 
18 

1  ' 
18 


20  I 
33 

8  , 


3ti 
26 

19  I 


4  1 

5  , 

26 

5 

;;;;;_!' 

'"'5*1 

28 
13 

1. 

1 

1 



.^^ 

5  1 

8  , 

26  ' 


^1 
81 
5 

1  i. 
1  i- 


9 
13 


43 
2 


I 


.$5621  $.562 

.!     .606' 
.60 
.83 
.90    . 


.67  i 

.799 


.65 
.67 

.821 


!  $.528 

$.65       .65  , 
.67  I     .67 
.82l!     .817 


23 

3  I 
46 
1 

3| 
SO 

9  ' 
24 
4 

1 


2 

17 


1.00  ,  1.00 
1.17  I  1.17  ' 
1.298   1.27  I 

I  1.40  I 

'  1.42 

1.503 
1.66 
1.67  1 
1.776 
1.85 
1.92  I 
2.00 
2.17  , 


I     .92  1 

1.00  I  1.001    1.00 
1.17     1.17     1.17  I 
1.83  I  1.268   1.805, 


1.504' 
1.65  I 
1.67 
1.812, 

i'.ik". 

2.00  I 

2.182 

2.2G  I 

28  I  2.50  ' 

1    

16     2.75  1 
14  I  3.0O 
5     3.33 
....3.50  I 
....I  3.67 


1.50  I  1.60  1.504 

1.65  I 

1 1.67 

'  1.75  1.812 


2.50  . 
2.67  ,. 
2.756  . 
3.00  . 
3.83    . 


1.92  I 
2.00  ' 
2.182 
2.26  , 
2.50  I 


4.17 


I  3.75  1 
I  4.00 
4.17  I 


2.75  i 
3.0O  I 
3.33  I 
3.50  , 
3.67 


5.00    ' 

379  '$1,816  $1.817 1 

I  I 


$.&19 


4.17 
5.00  I 


$.563 
.633 
.683 
.822 
.90 
.92 
1.00 
1.17 
1.W7 
1.40 
1.42 
1.503 
1.66 
1.67 
l.TH 
1.86 
1.90 
2.00 
2.17 
2.250 
2.50 
2.67 
2.755 
3.00 
3.33 


3.75 
4.00 
4.17 


$.97   $1.449'H-599 


FcmarliS. — Although  Wisconsin  ranks  first  among  the  states  in 
the  production  of  harness  leather  only  a  few  larp:e  harness  manu- 
factnrino:  establishments  are  located  in  the  state.  There  are 
liowever  a  ^reat  many  small  shops,  engraged  chiefly  in  doing 
custom  work  and  repairing.  The  number  of  all  establishments 
in  the  state  in  1000  wa.s  525.  The  foregoing  tables  are  based 
upon  returns  received  from  eight  of  the  larger  firms.  The  data 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  actual  .state  of  the  industry  in 
Wi.sconsin.  For  the  establishments  which  reported  there  was 
an  increase  in  1905  of  57  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested  in 
land,  and  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  amount  invested  in  buildings, 
indicating  a  greater  permanency  of  the  investment.  The  total 
capital  invested  showed  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.     There  was 
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also  an  increase  of  from  7  to  27  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used, 
the  total  wages  paid,  and  the  output.  Labor's  share  of  the  in- 
dustry product  was  large — 67  per  cent,  in  1904  and  68  per  cent, 
in  1905.  Employment  was  somewhat  irregular  each  year,  sum- 
mer being  the  season  of  the  least  activity.  In  1904  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  women.  Their 
number  decreased  by  about  25  per  cent,  in  1905.  Their  daily 
wages  increased  by  about  15  per  cent.  With  but  few  exceptions 
they  were  employed  in  occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry.  All 
worked  10  hours  per  day. 


39.     SASH,   DOORS,   ETC.— 38   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLW  I-MANAGHMWNT  AND  OPKRATION. 


ClasbiflcatioQ. 


Number  in 


Number  of  private  firms , 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners , 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations , 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders , 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Avorapc  days  In  operation  


1904. 


11 
16 


1905. 


Increase, +•  "r 

deoressp.  — ,  in 

190). 


^ mount  Percent 


16 

27 

118 

26 

144 

160 

•?,089 

2.400 

2,281 

289 


11 

17 


17 

27 

126 

23 

U9 

166 

2,0R> 

2,553 

2,429 

291 


1 


4-      8 

—    n 

+  5 
+  6 
+  46 
+  15» 
+  14« 
+      2 


6.25 


6.25 


6.78 

1  1.6( 

3.47 

s.r» 

2.26 
6.38 
6.49 
0.69 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classifloation. 

Capital  invested  in 
1901.                 1905. 

Increase,  +» 
or  decrease.  — ,  in  1905, 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

JjJIIKJ       

1387,471  69  <        |394,044  89 

496,076  2b  1          601,367  26 

619,127  62  ,          522,806  14 

1,886,4»1  76  1      1,950.772  19 

+    96.078  80 
+      6,28101 
+      8.678  62 
+    86,350  44 

1.70 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Mflchinerv.  etc 

1.06 
D.7I 

fflflh  and  other  cauital 

4.58 

Total    

93,268,097  11  1    13,368,980  48 

+1100,888  87 

8.00 
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TABLE  III  A-YALUS  OF  MATBRIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND 

OP  PRODUCT. 


Classifloation. 

Value  of  material  nsed, 
wages  aud  salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  m  1905. 

1004. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

9«,201,844  80 

100,807  10 

994,780  07 

827.619  m 

1.081.612  87 

$8,606,798  54 
100,008  48 

1,060,445  58 
888,167  65 

1,007,645  72 

+  1404,449  84 
+      80.886  88 
+      64,690  46 
+           547  98 
+      66,088  85 

1T.65 

Other  material  used 

74.01 

Wages    

6.60 

Salaries    

0.84 

Profit  and  minor  expense 

6.40 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$4,654,673  01 

$5,871,066  87 

+  1316,510  86 

13.85 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 
Value  of  stock  and  other  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction     

Industry    product    (gross   production   less   value   of 

stock  and  material)   

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and   minor  expense  fund   (Industry   product 

less  'wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage   of   industry    product    devoted    to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1904.         1 

1905. 

$4,654,573  01 

$5,871,086  87 

2,400,661  40 

2.885,826  97 

2,264,021  61 
1,822,408  74 

2,836,256  90 
1,287.613  18 

1,031.618  87 

1,007,045  72 

Per  cent. 
64.83 

Per  cent. 
58.96 

45.77 


46.08 
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TABLE  IV    AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification . 


Aroraj^e  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earniDffs  ia 


1904. 


190o. 


Increase,  -^,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  19CX5. 


I 
Amount,  i  Percent. 


I 

Avernffc  cnpltnl  por  einpl(»yec  |  $1,432  75 

Average  product  per  employee  I  2,040  58 

Average  yearly  enrningH  438  12 


1 

$1,388  98 
2,170  00 
490  17  1 

—  S45  77 
+  129  49 
+    0.06 

3.19 
0.35 
0.01 

_ 





TABLE  V  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


.January    ' 

February     ' 

Marrh    

April     I 

May     ' 

.Tune    

.Tuly    

Auprust    

Septcmbor    

October   

November    

r)e<'ombcr    

Averaffo    


Percentapres  of 


Total  no 

of  persons 
jyed  in 

-         - 

-        - 

empl( 

Employ 

raent  ia 

Unemployment  in 

1901. 

i9a->. 

1904. 

j     ifa5. 

1904. 

1905. 

2.039 

2,085 

1 

84.96 

81.87 

'                     1 
15.04 

18.33 

2,142 

2.291 

1          89.26 

89.74 

10.75 

10.88 

2.:m 

1          2,374 

9'). 90 

,          92.99 

4.04 

7.01 

'2,27H 

2,4(57 

1           94.  f« 

1          90.83 

1            6.08     , 

3.37 

a,-3f>'> 

2,.'«>S 

'           9>.03 

9:1.93 

4.37     1 

0.07 

S.L'Tl 

2,-m 

1           94.75 

1          9r,.87 

5.25     , 

3.33 

e.'jii 

2.  UH 

9.S.92 

iv?.51 

,            8.08    ' 

3.49 

'2.:M)] 

2,4'>'> 

1             9n..«« 

'          9«.16 

'            4.12     ! 

3.84 

':.:W 

2,r»4:j 

fio.2:i 

90.61 

0.77 

O.SO 

2  Jit) 

2.  •'■..'■>;] 

100.00 

109.00 

:?.:jr') 

2.  ^..14 

1           99.12 

99.26 

1           0.88    i 

.  0.74 

y.. ■{.':"! 

2.-)U 

9^.79 

9«.47 

3.21     1 

1.68 

L>,-JS1 

2,421) 

9>.0i 

95.14 

j            4.98     , 

4.88 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occapatious. 

Total  no. 

of        1 
persons.    ' 

Average 

hours 
psr  day. 

1901.   1905. 

Average 

wagcfs 

por  day. 

1001.    19a). 

Avorag ' 

wasros 

p.  r  hour. 

Inert' as 

docref 

per  day 

Amf. 

<».  \  ,  or 
iu  1905. 

190*. 

1 

"is 

61 

3 

306 

1905. 1 

1W4     19a5. 

Per  ct. 

Bench   hands   

Blacksmiths    

Bookkeepers    

Boxnailers    

Boys    

1      1      i      1 

13i  10      1  10       $2.23812.289 
21  10      1  10      1  2.00  1  1.875 

11 10      , ,  1.50 

2' 1  10        1  1.50 

21I  10         10      1     .746,     .888 

49   10      1  10         2.219I  2.179 

S'  10      ;  10      1  1.80  1  1.50 

371,    9.90     9.89   2.156'  2.109 

4    10      1  10      1  2.60  1  2.463 

211 10      1 1  1.737 

,  10      1 2.56  1 

11 1  10        1  1.37 

15   10.19,  10.80   2.2641  2.831 

4 t  10      ; 1.938 

2  10       10       s.flfifi  Sana 

1      1 

$.224   $.2271+  $.081 
.-20  1     .188     —.125 

15  1 

.15    

.0751     .08S+     .142 
.222      .218—    .040 
.18  i     .15       -.30 
.218      .219,+     .013 
.25  1     .246—     .037 

1     .174, 

1.89 
6.25 

ib.m 

Cabinetmakers    

Carloaders    

1.80 
16.07 

Carpenters    

.60 

Carvers 

1.48 

Doormakers    

Draftsmen  

i 

2.56 

1 



Elevator  men  

1^7 

Engineers    



.222      .229 
194 

.297      .238 

+     .067 

2.96 

Filers   

Finishers  



7 

4 

13 

4 

413 

"767 


—     .611 

20.46 

Firemen    

23 
86 

""i? 

"465 
3 

748 
4 

s 

11 

479 

129 

10 

S 

2 

"'ie 

6 
4 

10.a5i  10      1  1.63fl!  1,577 
10      j  10         2.783,  2.913 

10      1 2.063 

10       ,10       f  I.OMi  1.8.59 

.158      -ISfi—      ma 

3.61 

Foremen  

.278 

.206 

.197 

.16 

.09 

.297;+     .18 

4.67 

Frame  makers  

Glaziers    

.1?6-     .107 

5.44 

Oraders    

10       1 

10      1  10 

'  10 

0  9Si    9  98 

1.50    

.9021  1.029 
,  1.00 

1    i/¥l'   1    A9'. 

Helpers    

Am  4-        197 

14.06 

Helpers,  female  

i    .10 

.141'     .143 

1    .oa5 

15 

.18  1     .183 
.177,     .178 
.211'     .216 
.391'     .38 
.221,     .213 
.30        .20 

Laborers    

+     .019 

1  32 

Laborers,  female   

10      1 1     .85 

1  10        !  1-50 

....:: 

Lumber  pliers  

Lumber  sorters  

Machine  tenders  

Machinists    

Masons    

Mill  hands  

Molding  makers  

10 
530 

91 
5 

1? 
2 
1 

10         10 
10       1     9.99 
10       1  10 
9.20     9 
9.1S    10 
10      1  10 

10      , 

10      1    9.85 

,  ,2 

1.80     1.832 
1.773'  1.777 
2.1061  2.156 
3.69  !  3.42 
2.025    2A% 
2.00  1  2.00 

1.60  1 

1.6911  1.752 

1  3.60 

1  1.78 

2.217    1.501 
1.512i  1.965 

'  1.333 

2.6671  2.083 
2.034    2.142 

1  1.16 

1.8261  1.669 
1.6971  1.601 

'  2.00 

2.094    2.08 
1.528    1.723 

$1.611 '$1,645 

1 

+     .032 
+     .004 
+     .049 
—     .18 
+     .10 

1.78 
0.23 
2.33 
5.00 
4.94 

Nailers  

.15 
.169 



Painters   

Plasterers  

.178 
40 

+     .031 



3.61 

Rippers  

::::::'  :i^ 

.2221     .15 
.151      .197 

1.33 

.267      .208 
.203      .214 

1     .116 

.183      .166 

.145'     .147 

20 

Sash  mokers  

Sawyers    

Sawyers'  helpers  

Scalers 

s 

1; 

22i  10      ,  10 

r  10     ;  10 

3, ;  10 

8'  10        10 
12.  10      ,  10 

li ,  10 

87!    9.98   10.a5 

25|  11.05   10.88 

]             1  ^n 

—     .716 
+     .453 

-";584 

+     .108 

82.30 
29.S6 

"H'.io 

6.31 

Shipping  clerks  

Sweepers   

Teamsters  

Watchmen    

Weighers   

41 

22 

—    .157 
+     .004 

8.60 
.25 

Wood  turners  

Yardmen    

9 
20 

10 
9 

10      ,     9.90 
10      1  10 

'M    !2i  — "ioii 

153        i^*)  _L       las; 

M 

12.78 

$.101 

. 

Total     and     av. 

2,498 

2,633 

9.99'    9.D8 

$.165    h  $.034 

2.11 

68— L. 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  namber  of  pe 
ployed. 

r»ons 

em- 

A?erage  wages  per  day. 

Ciassifled 
daily  waRep, 
(inciasive.) 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mdle. 

Female. 

Total. 

iroi 

2 

69 

71 

4 

104 

65 

2 

100 

32 

4 

136 

288 

3 

432 

122 

11 

9M 

19' 5. 

1S<U.   1905. 

1804    1905 

1901 

1905. 

1904 

.  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

$.34  to    |.41.. 
50  to       .59  . 

2 
6G 

71 

4 

104 

65 

ft. 40 

• 

$.40 

.514 

.628 

.70 

.78 

.855 

.96 

1.00 

1.122 

1.20 

1.257 

1.355 

1.45 

1.G08 

1.631 

1.687 

1.756 

1.8G6 

22 

1 

22   ".514 
19     .628 
22      .70 

142|     .78 

1.515 
.603 
.673 

$.515 
.608 

50  to        66 

19 
22 

139 

54 

8 

137 

12 

4 

172 

129 

'  112 

568 

115 

35 

312 

75 

8 

23r 

14 

32 

1?W 

1 

ffj  to       .74 

'.'.'.'.'.'., 3 

..673 

!75  to       .83.. 
.84  to       .91.. 

1.123 
1.20 
1.251 
1.364 
1.46 
1.50 
1.621 
1.687 
1.757 
1.866 

$.767 

.754 
.867 

92  to       .90.. 

21            »l      .95 

.92 

1.00  to     1.08.. 
1.08  to     1.16.. 
1  17  to     1  24  . 

::::::i i 

•• 1    ^ 

100 

185 
288 
3 
432 
122 
11 
286 
120 

U0|  1.00 

131  1.122 

4|  1.20 

172'  1.275 

1291  1.356 

112;  1.45 

668   1.508 

115:  1.681 

35   1.607 

312,  1.765 

75>  1.R56 





1.00 
1.10 

1.00 
1.183 
1.20 

1  25  to     1  Si 

.1.. 



1.251 

1  34  to     1.41 

1 

1.964 

1.42  to     1.49.. 

1 

1.45 

1.50  to     1.56.. 

1 

1.50 

1.50  to     1.66.. 

1 

1.<B1 

1.67  to     1.74.. 

1 

1.6B7 

1.75  to     1.38.. 

1.7S7 

1.84  to     1.91..'      120 

::::::i:::::: 

1.805 

1.92  to     1.99.  .1 

1 . ... 

3 

237 

14 

32 

2.00 
2.128 
2.20 
2.265 

1.96 
S.OO 
2.126 
2.20 

1.05 

2.00  to     2.08  . 

234 
20 
5 

166 

::  :  1::  :  : 

234 

20 

5 

166 

2.00 

s.ise 

2.00 

2.09  to     2.16,. 

8.185 

2.17  to     2.24.. 

1 

3.20     2.20 

2  25  to     2  3? 

1 

v^'^'.\v^'.'^ 

2.265 

8.87 

2.47 

8.501 

9.«6 

2.70 

?ff> 

2.34  to     2.41.. 

17,        19 

8           3 

108       1.^1 

17         19 

i.S7  ,  2.372 

2.872 

2.42  to     2.49.. 

I 

3|          3    2.47 

2.453 

2.60 

2.623 

2.70 

2.76 

2.875 

8.00 

3.15 

2.45S 

2.50  to     2.58.. 

lOSi      131 

21          3 
8l          8 
31         .*» 

2.501 
2.625 
2.70 
9. 7  a 

8.50 

2.50  to     2.65.. 

2 

R 

3 
3 

32 
2 

44 
7 
2 
6 

s 



8.6S3 

2.67  to     2.74.. 

8.70 

2  75  to     2.83..         ai 





2.75 

8.75 

2.84  to     2.91. . 

« 

44     R.Oft 

2.875 

3  00  to    3. OB 

27 
1 



27 

S.OO 
8.10 
3.80 
3.00 
3.60 
8.76 
8.85 
4.00 

3.00 

3.09  to     3  16 

1  7   3.10 
S'          2   3.30 

2  6    ^.M 

S.15 

3.25  to     3.33..           8 

8.25 
3.60 
3.60 
3.75 

8.85 

3  50  to     3  58     1          2 

1 

3  50 

3.59  to     3.66..           5 

! 

5 

1 
6 

0  .^.flo 

8.00 

3.75  to     3.88..           3 

I 

8.76 
3.85 
4.00 

3.75 

3.84  to     8.91..           6*          .^' 

3.85 

:::::::::::: 

3.85 

4.00  to     4.08..           4 

? 

4           .^ 

x.r» 

4.08 

4.50  to     4.58.. 

? 

4.50 

6.00 

4.60 

6.00  to     6.08.. 

1' 

6.00 

Total  and  av. 

2,498'  2,626' 

1            1 

7.  2,498 

2,633 

!|1.611j$1.647...... 

$.914 

p..m 

ne43 

TicmarlxS. — The  iimni'factnrc  of  sash,  doors,  and  other  plan- 
ing mill  products  is  one  of  the  twelve  most  important  industries 
of  the  state.  It  is  dependent  directly  upon  the  lumber  industiy. 
The  census  of  1900  reported  123  establishments  in  ■WisconsiiL 
The  foreofoine:  tables  are  based  upon  reports  from  38  of  these. 
A  marked  gain  for  1905  is  indicated.  There  was  an  increase  of 
3  per  cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested,  all  items  of  investment 
having  increased ;  one  of  20  per  cent  in  the  materials  used,  of  6 
per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  and  the 
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value  of  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  13  per  cent. 
in  the  output.  Employment  was  moderately  uniform,  the  only 
months  of  considerable  unemployment  being  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year.  No  women  were  employed  in  this  industry 
in  1904,  and  but  seven  in  1905.  They  worked  only  in  accessory 
occupations.  Their  daily  wages  were  slightly  above  the  average 
for  all  industries.  The  daily  wages  of  men,  en  the  contrary, 
were  considerably  lower  than  the  average. 


40.     SHEET    METAL— 21    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAO£}M£NT  AND  OPERATION. 


Ciashifioatiou. 


Number  in 


1904. 


1905 


iQcrease,  f,  or 
decrease,  — ,  in 
*        1905. 


AroooDt.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders   

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  empolycd 

Average  days  in  operation   


11 
20 


20 
10 

78 

5 

81 

101 

2,056 

2,305 

2,217 

291 


11 

1 

19 

- 

1  1 

5.— 

19 

_ 

1  1 

5.- 

10 

1 

73 

_ 

3 

3.95 

4 

— 

1 

20.- 

77 

— 

4 

4.94 

96 

— 

5 

4.95 

2,121 

+ 

65  1 

3.16 

2,427 

+ 

122  1 

5.29 

2,320 

+ 

109 

4.92 

310 

+ 

19  1 

0.53 

TABLE  II-INVESTMBNT. 


Classification. 


Capitil  invested  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Land   |  $191,215  00 

Buildings  and  fixtures  ,  379,224  66 

Machinery,  etc 471,729  04 

Cash  and  other  capital  1,773,183  37  I 

Total     I  $2,816,S5»  07  I    $3,284,889  54 


Increase,  -f, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Percent 


1211,200  00  I 
406,704  66   I 
492,229  07 
2,175,755  81 


-}-  $19,9S5  00  I 

-f  26,480  00  I 

+  20,500  08  ! 

+  402,572  44  I 


10.45 
6.98 
4.35 

22.70 


+$469,537  47  i      16.68 
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TABLE  III  A— VAI/UEJ  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OF 

PRODUCrr. 


Clat<8ificatioo. 

Value  of  material  used"^ 
wBsres  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increa8\  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  iu  190."). 

1904. 

1906. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$2,534,487  70 
264,894  73 
882,803  69 
28.^,646  78 
437,069  00 
4.30^,401  90 

$2,683,880  17 
309,305  84 
804,662  06 
2f:8,18r  75 
451,818  W 
4,577,843  66 

+  $149,893  47 
+      44,910  61 
■»-      61.848  37 
+        4,540  97 
+      14,749  84 
+    275,441  76 

6.39 

Other  material  used  

16.9a 

Wages    

7  43 

Salaries    

1  94 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  work  done  . 

3.37 
6.40  . 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification . 


19C4. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro 

ductlon    

Industry    product    (gross    production    less   value    of 

stock  and  material)  

Wages   and    salaries    (Labor's    direct    share    of   pro 

duct)    

Profit  and   minor  expense  fund    (industry    product 

less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  

Percenta?re  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


$4,302,401  90 

2,798,883  43 

1,503,519  4? 

1,066,450  47 
I 
437,069  00  I 

Per  cent,  i 

70.98    I 
29.07  i 


1905. 


$4,5n,843  6'j 

2,998.185  ."1 

1,584.658  13 

1,1^.839  81 

451.818  3( 

Per  cent. 
71.49 

28.51 
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TABLE  IV-AVERAGE  CAPlTAIi.  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


C  lasaiflcatioD . 


Average  capital, 

prodaet  and  yearly 

earnings  in 


1904 


19a-i. 


locrease,  +»  or  de- 
crease, — ,  iu  903. 


Amount.     Per  ceut. 


Average  cnpital  per  employee 
Average  product  per  employee 
A\*erage  yearly  earnings  


$1.209  89 

1.940  M 

S75  64 


%1,412  S5   +  $143  36 

1,903  12   -f-   27-48 

38463   +   899 


11.21 
1.43 
2.39 


TABLE   V    RANGiO   OK   EMPLOYMENT  AND   OF    UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Monthfi. 


Total  no  of  persons 
employed  iu 


1904. 


January   , 

B'ebruary    I 

March    ! 

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    

September    

October    

November  1 

December   

Average    I 

I 


056 
,211 
,287 
,238 
,257 
,202 
,0S3 
,206 
,257 
,805 
805 
,196 
,217 


1905 


2,261 
2,36S 
2,416 
2,390 
2,274 
2.238 
2,121 
2.308 
2,343 
2,366 
2,406 
2,427 
2,896 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


89.20 
95.90 
99.22 
97.00 
97.92 
95.53 
90.37 
95.71 
97.92 
100.— 
100.— 
96.27 
96.18 


1905. 


93.16 
97,57 
99.55 
96.06 
98.70 
92.21 
?7.39 
95.10 
96.54 
97.49 
99.14 
100.— 
96.84 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


10.80 
4.06 
0.78 
2.91 
2.08 
4.47 
9.63 
4.29 
2.06 


4.73 
8.82 


1905. 


6.»4 
2.43 
0.45 
1.94 
6.30 
7.79 
12.61 
4.90 
3.43 
2.51 
0.86 

i'.ii' 
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TABLE  VI-0('CUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF'    ESMPLOYBS. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persoDS. 


female   . . 

helpers   .. 

helpers, 


Apprentlfps   

Blacksmiths    

Blnoksniiths'    helpers 

Boiler  makers  I 

Boiler  makers'  helpers p 

Boys    I 

Carpenters    

Cornice  makers   

Die  makers  | 

Electricians   

F^namelers 

Enamelers 

lOnamelers' 

Enamelers' 
female    . 

Engineers    

Finishers   

Firemen    

Foremen     

(ialvanizers    

Galvanizers'  helpers  . 

Helpers     

Helpers,    female    

Iron  workers  

Japanners   

Japanners'   helpers   .. 

Japanners'  helpers,  fe- 
male     

Lal>orers    

Laborers,   female   — 

Machine  operators  ... 

Machinists    

Matliinists'    Iielpers    . 

Mohlers    

I'ackers     

rainlers    

lM<'<'t'   workers    

Platers    

Polisliers    

Press  hands    

Kei)airer8   

Rivet  heaters   

Roofers   

Roofers'  helpers  

Sheet   metal  workers. 

Sheet   metal   workers' 
helpers    

Shipping  clerks  

Slaters    

Solderers'  female  .... 

Steamfltters    

Tank  makers  

Teamsters    

Testers    

Tinners     

Tinners' 

Tinners' 
male 

Tool  makers 

Watchmen    . 

Welders    


helpers 
helpers, 


1901     1903.    1934 


fe- 


Averaffe 

iiour^ 
per  day 


Averafpe 
per  day. 


1905.    1904.  '  1905. 

I  I 


1904. 


1905. 


Iucrsa«e,  -r.or 

decreni^e.  — . 
per  dny  in  1905. 


Amt.     Peret. 


11 

10, 


110 

261 

I 


8.40|     8.73 
lO.OO.    9.14 

lo.oo:  lO.OO 

9.44 

1  10.00 

'    8.S5 

10.00    10.00 
8.20;     8.00 

10.00 

10.00  10.00,  2, 
10.00  10.00  1 
10.00   10.00 


22i 

7 

1 

9 

5 

4 

9 
17 

V 

1 

57 1 
112 
621  10.00-  10.00   1, 


t 


I 


35 

5, 
20  . 

S, 
27 

2 
2? 
Ui 
21 

3 

4 

3). 


1 


45'  10.00 
d  10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
lO.OO' 
10.00 
9..*7 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 


6 

a. 
4o; 

325 
2 
4 


10.00 
9.90 
10.00 
10.00 
8.93 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


950 
323' 

5o; 

9 


12i  10.00 

966  10.00 

11'  10.00, 

&i  10.00, 

78  lO.OOl 

8'  lO.OOl 

31'  10.001 

2 


102 
3 
7 
5 


1 

1 

10.00 

2 

3 

127 

10.00 

' 

10.00 

10.00 

3 

10.00 

9 

lO.OO 
9.99 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00' 

i6!66 

10.00 
10.00 


31  |$1.45 
so  I  2.486 
65  I  1.65  ! 
...I  2.528' 
...I  1.52  I 
...1     .963, 
OOSj  2.059 
08  I  2.921 
...1  8.00 
25  .  2.50 
715,  1.809 
657      .6*5 
346    l.S6S< 


2.75  ,  2.638' 

1.00    t 

2.083   2.0G8 
2.i>04   2.6711 


1.875 
1.50  I 
1..'33 
.6^1 
2.50 


1.7921 
1.50  1 
1.466 
.865] 
2.00 


1.625   1.75  I 
1,25  I... 


.833i 
1.183, 

.672, 
1.34 
2.685 
1.361 
2.255 


12 
65 

(i 
67 

3 

5  . 

1' 

3  . 
81 
78 


Total     j  2.446 


13     9.13 

8    10.00 

78   10.00 

4     8.001 

73    10.00 

10.00' 

10.00 

8.00' 

10.00' 

8.97' 

lo.oo; 


3, 


10.00 
10.00 
8.62 

10.00 
lO.OQ 
8.0O 
10.00 
10.00 


2, 


10.00 


92 

C7 


I 


12,  10.00, 

1! I 

8 
3 


2,480 


11.26) 


9.33 
9.91 

10.00 
lO.OO 
11.86 
10.00 


9.91     9.91 


3.50  . 


1.404' 
1.557 
1.179' 
2.602 


.938 
1.272 

.541 
1.24 
2.581 
1.519 
2.194! 
1.75  I 
2.00  I 

k.sb'l 

2.583, 
1.382 


$.IoG 
.26 
.165 


.201; 
.378 

".285 
.172 
.008 
.135 

.08-.! 
.275. 
.10  '. 
.208 
.29  ' 
.188' 
.16  ! 
.17  1 
.06». 
.25 
.163 
.125  . 
1 


f.l66  +  $.14  I 
.?7Sl—  .014. 
.1«5I ' 

.a»l I- 

.152'  ...' 

.117; I. 

.2361+      .054, 
.3831—     .059' 

.25   '-K  .25 

.18i:-f-  .304! 

.0071-+-  .002. 

.188,+  .517' 

.08sL     .017, 
.2641—     .1L2' 


10.69 
0.54 


2.70 
1.911 


11.11 
S.4S 

1.23 
SS.41 

2.m 

4.07 


.2071  — 

.27  j- 
.179  — 
.15  I.... 
.161'  — 
.067,— 
.20  I- 
.17V  + 


.015, 
.2SJ 

!i27  * 
.<K6 
.50 
.125 


O.'z 
8.02 
4.4-? 

"7.97 

3.76 

20.00 

7.87 


.063 
.118 
.068 
.134 
.264: 
.125' 
.226 


.35 


I 
.094  + 
.128  + 
.054  — 
.124'— 
.258  — 
.1.521  + 
.219!  — 
.175(.., 
.20     .... 


.105, 

.08»| 

.181 

.10  I 

.054 

.15Sl 

.O6II 


I 


u.oo 

7.52 
19.49 

7.4t 

t.05 
11.61 

2,71 


2.8?2 


2.917 
2.00 
2.908 


1.671,  1.569 
1.4S6,  1.444 
2.983  3.225 
.81  ;  .815 
2.193   2.343 

1.82    

1.67     1.00 

1.25    

2.396'  2.066 

1.282'  1.188 

1 

.75! 


.67 
2.50 
2.00  ;  2.00 
3.60 


•1  ' 


.14 

.i5s;. 

.118  . 
.269; 


1.57 


.t 


.225 


.2931 

! 
.I87I 
.I44I 
.3671 
.0811 
.2191 
.1321. 
.2091 
.125i. 
.267, 
.«8| 

.0751 


.292  + 

.»  I . 

.3371+     .236 


8.93 

8.'ai 


.157—  .109  6.10 

.144+  .009  0.63 

.085  +  .085  4.3$ 

.234  +  .15  t  6.84 


.16 


.173 


.224 

.12 

.087 
.25 
.178 
.86 


$1.8Q2|$1.3S1   I.I8I!  f.l34 


~     .07 


4.19 


.312' 

.0941 


—     .08 


13.01 
7.33 


10.67 


+  $.0«9j 


t.8 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total 
Ml 

number  of  persona  einp 

oj-ed. 
tal. 
19(». 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classiiled 
daily  wsff^s 
(inclnsive.) 

ile. 

Female. 
1901.    1905. 

To 
1904. 

Male. 

Fomale. 

Total. 

1904. 

1906. 

19(M. 

1905. 

19(M. 

1905. 

19(M. 

1905. 

1.34  to    |.41.. 
.42  to       .49.. 

' 

2 

1 
1 

2|          2|          2 

m     119     171 

S3         94'       105 
lOO,       117,       151 
l&ll      186'      333 
9|          61        38 
18,        19*        44 
22|        42       236 
Ki 

1 

2    ^.40      ^AQ 

.45 

.533 

.625 

.688 

.778 

.874 

.02 

i.oi 

1.120 
1.178 
1.273 
1.366 
1.427 
1.506 
1.615 
1.073 
1.762 

1.40 
.45 

2' 
1191 
1061 
169' 
3721 

31! 

53| 

1.45 
.54 
.(B4 
.687 
.768 
.874 
.92 

1.00 

145 
.515 
.025 
.684 
.767 
.88 
.924 

1.00 

.50  to       .56.. 

.SO  to       .06.. 

.67   to       .74.. 

.75  to       .83.. 

.M  to       .91.. 

.92  to       .99.. 
1.00  to    l.Od.. 
1.00  to     1.16,. 

25 
22 
51 

149 
20 
2(s 

233 
16 
43 

817 
61 
52 

266 

'M 
116 

110 

•J 
i& 

4^ 
14 

56 

41 

12 

"12 
52 

136 
20 
34 

138 
7 
56 

828 
72 
49 

268 
27 
61 

173 
5 

.624' 

.027      .081 
.6S4      .073 
.79  1     .781 
.874'     .883 
.yZ       .929 
1.044    1.019 
l.lfifl     1.10(7 

.515 

.605 

.    681 

.774 

.882 

.927 

1.014 

1.107 

1.17  to     1.24.. 

43 

829 

61 

52 

260 

561  1.178   1.173 
334;  1.276'  1.20 

72]  1.3601  1.386 

49|  1.427,  1.467 
2681  1.5061  1.503 

27    1.6151  1.629 

1  173 

1.26  to     1.83.. 
1.34  to     1.41.. 

12|          6 

1.25 

1.26 

1.286 
1.30S 

1.42  to     1.49.. 

1 

1.407 

1.50  to     1.68.. 



1.503 

1.50  to     1.66.. 

.....J...... 

59 
38 
116 



1.629 

1.67  to     1.74.. 

61    1.673'  1.67 

173   1.702!  1.756 

5'  1.8631  1-87 



1.67 

1.75  to     1.83.. 

1 

1.766 

1.84  to     1.91.. 

..     |.     . 

4 

'.'.'.['.'. 

1.863 

1  87 

1.92  to     1.90.. 

1 
110 

3 

2 
4J 

5 
43 

1-4 

4 
56 

1 

5 
12 

1  1.92  ' 

146'  2.00  1 

1 

1.92 
2.00 
2.117 
2.185 

2.00  to     2.06.. 

146 
2 
2 

88 
B 

60 
0 
4 

41 

1 

2.001 

1 

2.001 

2.09  to     2.16.. 

1 

2\  2.117    2.10 

2.10 

2.17  to     2.24.. 

.:  ;  1  :  ::: 

2   2.185!  2.185 
88   2.268,  2.262 

9   2.38  ,  2.389 
661  2.50  '  2.50 



9At» 

2.25  to     2.83.. 

2.268,  2.262 

2.34  to     2.41.. 

2.38     2.389 

2.50  to     2.68.. 



2.60     2.50 

2.50  to     2.66.. 

' 

6'  2.639,  2.60 
4!  2.67     2.67 
41,  2.784    2.77a 

1 

2.639   2.60 

2.67  to    2.74.. 

1          ' 

2.67  '  2.67 

2.75  to    2.83.. 

!;..*..!.;.!.. 

.;....! 

2.7841  2.77S 

2.84  to     2.91.. 

1 

1  2.875 

50,  3.00  1 

2.875 
8.00 
3.20 
3.25 

3  00  to     8  08 

50 
3 

1 
3 
16 

1 

1 

R  net 

1 

8.00 

3.17  to     3.24.. 

,  * 

3'  3.20     3.26 
ll  3.25  1  3.25 
3   3.40     3.40 
lOl  3.50  1  3.50 
1 1  s.ert 

1 

8.20 

3.25  to    3.88.. 

1 

3.25 

8.34  to     3.41.. 

1 

3.40 

3.40 

3.50  to     3.58.. 

1 

3.60 

3.50 

3.67  to     8.74.. 

1 

1 

3.67 

3.75  to     3.83.. 

::.:::'::;:' 

e' 

Mm' 

2    4.00  1 

8.80 
4.00 

4.00  to     4.08.. 

2 

2 

2 

i 

4.00 
4.25 
A.fiO 

1 

4.00 

4.25  to    4.88.. 

, 

2  ! 
2' 

' 

1 

4.25 

6.50  to     6.58.. 

1 

. .....| 

1 

6.60 

1 

1 

Total    ... 

1,869 

1,890 

576'      590 

2.455 

2,480||1.488||l.5.>7|  ^70 

1.704 

11.302 

1.331 

Remarks. — There  is  a  very  large  number  of  small  and  a  few 
large  establishments  in  the  state  engaged  in  this  industry.  Be- 
ports  from  21  of  them  indicate  a  considerable  gain  for  1905. 
There  was  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested, 
of  7  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  days  of  operation,  of 
5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees,  and  of  6  per  cent,  in  the 
output.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry  product  was  large  each 
year — 71  per  cent.  Employment  was  exceptionally  unifonn. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  women. 
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The  majority  of  these  were  employed  in  subsidiary  occupadoiis. 
A  large  number  however  were  engaged  in  work  peculiar  to  tie 
indust^J^  Their  hours  of  labor  were  uniformly  10  per  day.  The 
daily  wages  of  both  male  and  female  help  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  for  all  industries. 


41.     SHIP   AND    BOAT    BUILDING— 5    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE   I-MANAGBMBNT  AND   OPERATION. 


Classification . 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  , 

Number  of  corporations  , 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders  , 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders, 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

(ireatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Averafire  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation 


locrease,   -f--  or 

decreass,  — ,  in 

190&. 


AaioaDt.|Per  eent 


—      1 


4.» 


..^..... 

4.SS 

-   1 

4.00 

-    SI 

14.56 

+  4» 

».W 

+  »1     , 

78.44 

-13 

4.» 

TABLE  II-INVBSTMBNT. 


Classification. 


Capita)  inTosted  in 


1904. 


Inereaae.  -h, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Land   1  1778,340  03 

Ilulldings  and   fixtures 646,784  07 

Machinery ,  otc '  866,964  20 

Cnsh  and  other  capital '  281,016  80 

Total     I  Tl.972,11170 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUD  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,   AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Valae  fif  material  used, 
wages  and  silaries  paid  m 

Increase,  +» 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905 

mn. 

190.'). 

Amoaut. 

Por  cent 

Raw   material   used    

$142,966  71 

20.247  04 

224,802  71 

24.645  26 

70,e8»77 

$2»,111  43  '  +    $77,128  72 

29,811  38  1  +        9.504  84 

384.081  40  '   +    159.228  09 

^5,099  71  1   +        1,164  45 

112,888  29  ,  +      42.188  52 

53  94 

Other  material  used  

47.24 

Wages    

70.83 

Salaries  

4.70 

Profit  and  minor  expenses 

60.73 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$489,217  49 

$772,482  21 

4-  $289,264  72 

59.83 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE   III  A. 


Classification . 


1904. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  production)... 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (gross  production  loss  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses  


1906. 


$488,217  49 

$778,482  21 

163.229  75 

249.928  81 

319.967  74 
249.847  97 

522,660  40 

409,731  11 

70,689  77 

112.828  29 

Per  cent. 
77.92 

Per  cent. 
78.41 

22.08 

21.59 
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TABLE  IV— AVBJRAGB  CAPITAL,  ETC.,   PER  E7MPLOYEE. 


Cl.'i&aiflcation. 


Average  capttnl^ 

product  and  >  early 

earnings  in 


1904. 


1905 


Increase,  +.  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Arooant.     Per  cent. 


Average  capital  per  employee.. 
Average  product  per  employee. 
.\verage  yearly  earnings  


$5,373  60 

l.a(»47 

e05  94 

$S,im67 
1,106  80 

—92,188  03 
—        ISA  Ml 

S80  11    —         25  fS  f 

1 

40.a9 

10.« 

4.28 


TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNBMPL.OYMBNT. 


Months 


Total  no.  of  perpotis 
era  ployed  in 


January    ., 
February 
March    ... 

April    

May    

June    , 

July    

.Aujrust  .. 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 
Average    . . 


1904. 


3C1 

aoo 

379 
585 

680 
365 
275 
457 
SSI 
248 
213 
352 
871 


ISOo. 


651 
764 
1.007 
969 
875 
734 
428 
182 
840 
493 
688 
608 


Percentages  of 


Emp'oyroent  in 


1904. 


61.71 
51.28 
64.79 
100.— 
90.60 
62.39 
47.01 
78.12 
66.13 
42.39 
30.A 
60.17 
63.42 


1905 


Uoemplo}  ment  in 


61.01 
71.60 
100.— 
90.82 
82.01 
68.79 
40.11 
17.06 
31.87 
46.21 
50.79 
75.73 
62.01 


1904. 


1905. 


38.29 

3S.99 

48. T2 

28.40 

35.21 

9.18 

9.40 

17.99 

S7.61 

31.21 

52.09 

&J.8J 

21. SS 

Si.W 

3^.^7 

68.13 

57.01 

53.79 

OB.ao 

40.21 

89.88 

24.27 

86.58 

37.9S 
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TABLK  VI -OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  DMPLOYEBS. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


19(M.  19aj. 


Average 

hoorn 

per  doy. 


Average 

wages 

per  day. 


Apprentices   

Blackamiths    

Blacksnaiths,    helpers. 

Boat  builders   

Captains  

(^arpenters    

Ciuilkers  

rblppers    

C^ountersinkers    

D.-ill^rs    

Kieftriclans   

Engineers    

Engineers'  liclpers  ...i 

FiniHliers  ' 

Firemen    \ 

Fitters  I 

Foremen     , 

Heaters     ■ 

Helpers     | 

Holders  '. 

Joiners    

I^aborers    

Machinists    

Machinists'   helpers. 

Mates   

Pointers    

Plumbers  

Punchers   

Riveters    

Klvet  heaters  

Sawyers    

Scrubbers    

Sewers,  female  

Storekeepers   

Superintendents  

Teamsters     

Watchmen    


Total     ond      av. 


156 


G 

1 
10 

8 
11 

5 

n 

4 

8 
10 
fi 
135  I 
14 
3 
147 
13 
5 


II 


igOi.'  1905.  !   1901.  1905 

I  1  I 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.  1905. 


2 

1 
109 
28 

3 

3 
34 

7 
10 


6    10 
9  I  9.60 
4  no 
10 


936 


9.07 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.50 
10 

9.50 
10 

9.01 
10 
10 

9.99 
10 
10 


10 

;  9.78 

I  9.50 

1 10 

,10 
9.20 
9.04 

10 

lio 

1 10 

|10 
9.88 


9.71 


1 
63 

io  " "  * 

10 

11 

06 

io 

2 

10 

2 

9 

45 

10 

12 

I  9.54 
10 

9.96 
10 
10 

9.82 
10 
|10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9.33 
10.57 


9.57    9.80 


$1.083  21.292 
2.86     2.95 


I 


1.75  I 
2.60  I 


2.00 


2.79i; 

2.00 

2.10 


1.712 

2.60 

3.25 

2.506 

2.714 

2.75 

1.917 

2.191 


2.917|  2.891 
3.464,  3.214 


$.103 
.296 
.175, 
.260 


1.75 

2.1251 

2.00  I  2.00 
2.656  2.708 
3.46  I  3.541 
1.4601  1.429 
l.OSS;  1.6S4, 
2.1471  2.1671 
2.917|  2.636J 
1.701|  1.715' 
2.384!  2.9131 
1.70  I  1.8161 
'  2.00  '. 
1.821, 


1.909 
2.25 


2.67 
3.25 
2.50 
1.394 


1.875i 
4.07 
2.M  I 
1.06 


2.123' 

2.7811 

3.126 

2.26 

1.378 

1.00 

1.75  1 

4.6371 

1.968| 

1.698; 


.279 
.200 
.210 
.292 
.S40 
.175 
.213 
.211 
.266 
.854 
.147 
.185 
.215 
.292 
.176 
.286 
.170 


.181 
.225 


.267 
.326 
.278 
.139 


.188 
.467 
.213 
.106 


$2.096,$2.1Q1|  $.219      .214  +     .005 


$.129 
.303 
.180 
.260 
.326 
.879 
.271 
.275 
.192 
.219 
.289 
.304 


I 
+  $.2»l 
+  .09  I 
—    .008 


lDcrea8e,+«  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Per  ct. 


—    .034 


—  .041 

—  .088 
+     .091 

—  .126 
.250 


.206 
.271 

.3ri 

.142 
.109  + 
.217  + 
.2641— 
.1751- 
.291  + 
.18?!  + 
.2001. 


.Oiel 
.031 

.040 
.021 
.0201 
.281 
.0461 
.0291 
.116| 


192+     .112 


.212  ... 

.2781  + 

.3131— 

.250  — 

.138'  + 

.100 

.176 

.619 

.211 

.160 


.111 

.1251 
.260 
.016 


.125 

—  .005 

—  ,172 
+     .033 


i9.ia 

3.16 
2.17 


l.Sl 


1.47 
4.15 
7.83 
4.32 
7.92 


1.95 
2.84 
2.72 
1.26 
.96 
9.08 
2.61 
1.04 
2.9i 


6.19 


4.10 
3.85 
10.0 
1.15 


6.07 

.06 

8.03 

1.^ 


.24 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF   DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  wajfes, 
(inclusive). 


$.75  to 
.•84  to 
l.OO  to 
1.25  to 
l.fiO  to 
l.&\>  to 
1.C7  to 
1.75  to 
1.84  to 
2.00  to 
2.25  to 
2.42  to 
2.50  to 
2.C7  to 
2.75  to 
2.92  to 
3.00  to 
3.09  to 
3.2'>  to 
3.34  to 
3.50  to 
3.75  to 
4.00  to 
4.17  to 
4.25  to 
4.50  to 
5.00  to 


Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 


Average  wa^es  per  day. 


Male. 


1904    1903. 


.^3.. 

1 
2| 

.1*1.. 

1.08.. 

7  1 

l.Sii.. 

8  ' 

1.58.. 

54  ' 

1.66.. 

106  1 

1.74.. 

1  ' 

1.83.. 

197 

1  01.. 

2.08.. 

59  < 

2.33.. 

47 

2.49.. 

13 

2.58.. 

32  1 

2.74.. 

103 

2.83.. 

34 

2.99.. 

1 

3.08.. 

3.10.. 

13 
6 

3.33. 
3.41. 
3.58. 
3.8:?. 
4.08. 
4.24. 
4.33. 
4.58. 
5.08. 


Total  and  av 


Female. 
1904  '  1905. 


90 


240  . 

]  '. 

So  . 

101  I. 

8  ,. 

41  . 


137 

1 
GO  ' 

5  ' 
11 

1  > 

4  ' 
4 

3 

5  ' 


673       924 


I 


Total .  Male. 

1901  !  1905.      1904. 1  190G 

1  I  I 


Female. 


Total. 


1904     1S05.  I    1904    19Qr>. 


1    

1 

2 

1  i::.... 

s    

26    

............. 

8 

$.75 


54 

106 

1 

167 


50 
47 
13 
32 
103 
34 


13 

6 
8 


20 

1.00  1 

26 

1.25 

to 

1.50  , 

00 

1.60 

1.67    . 

240 

1.75G 

1 

' 

85 

2.006 

101 

2.25 

d 

2.48   1 

41 

2.50  ' 

2.70  i. 

i37 

2.751 

1 

1 

eo 

3.00 

5 

3.15 

11 

3.26  1 

1 

1 

4 

3.50 

1         4 

3.762 

'        3 

4.0O  1 

6 

i  4-17 

4.25  ■ 

!         1 

...... 

$.75     , 
.90     . 
1.00  1, 
1.25 
1-50 
1.^9 


$-75 


1.00 


1.753'. 
1.S5  . 
2.008  . 
2.251  . 
2.48  <. 
2.50     . 

i!75*  *. 

2.S3  :. 

3.00    . 

3.15  :. 

3.257  . 
3.40  ,. 
3.50  . 
3.75  ,. 
4.00  . 
4.17  !. 


$.r^ 

.ao 

i.fli) 

1.2& 
1,50 


1.00 

l.« 

1.30 
1.60 
1.67 
1.756 

IM 

2.O06  2.(Ka 

2.25    2.aa 

2.48     2.48 
2.50     230 

2.70   

2.751   2.T3 

2.»: 

3.00     S.W 


3.15 
3.26 


5.00 


4.50 
5.0O 


3.50 
3.763 
4.00 
4.17 
4.25 


5.00 


3.15 
S-25: 
3.40 
3.S) 

4.00 

4.17 

5.00 


673  I    938    $2.096$2.H5 $1.00  $2.09j?.'W1 


R(  marks.— The  building  of  ships  and  boats,  although  one  of 
tlie  smaller  industries  of  the  state,  is  yearly  becoming  one  of 
jrreater  importance.  Tliis  is  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  demand 
for  the  product,  resulting  from  the  large  number  of  navigable 
lakes  and  streams  both  within  the  state  and  on  its  bt^rders;  snd 
on  the  other,  to  the  presence  in  Wisconsin  of  all  the  raw  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  industry.  An  extraordinary  gain  was 
experienced  in  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  There  was 
an  increase  in  1905  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested, 
of  78  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  of 
from  5  to  71  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used  and  the  total  wages 
and  salaries  paid,  and  of  60  per  cent  in.  the  output  The  aver 
age  yearly  earnings  of  employees  were  about  4  per  cent  l^ft 
owing  chiefly  to  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  nxao^^ 
of  days  of  operation.    Labor's  share  of  the  industry  productwaa 
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large — 78  per  cent.  Employment  was  very  irregular,  the  aver- 
age of  unemployment  being  from  37  to  38  per  cent.  March, 
^\pril,  and  ^May  were  the  moiitl:»  of  greatest  activity  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  hours  of  labor  w^ere  less  than  the  average  for  all 
industries;  the  daily  wages,  on  the  contrary,  were  considerably 
higher.  No  women  were  employed  in  1904.  In  the  following 
year  12  were  employed  as  sewers.  Their  waj^jes  were  $1.00  per 
day,  10  hours'  work. 


42.     SOAP— G  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MAXAGKMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classificatioii. 


Niinibor  of  privato  firms   

Niinihor  of  mnlo  pnrtnors  

Nninbor  of  fonmlo  p;irtn(»rH  

Tot«I  nniiib.T  of  i)}irtnors  

Niiinher  of  corpomtions  

Niinibor  of  male  stockhohlors   

Niimbor  of  f«'ni«l<»  storkholders   

Total  niimlMM-  of  s+ockhoMi'rs  

Total  minihor  ot  pnrtnor'^  and  sto<'kliol<lors 

Smallost  niimhcr  of  persons  omployoil 

(irratest  number  i»f  persons  employed   

Averace  number  of  persons  employed   

Averajrc^  days  in  operation   ' 


Namber  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1901. 


Amonnt.  Per  cent 


4     1 

4 
6 
2 
7 
2 
16 

5 

2    1 

7    ' 

2 

13 

+ 

8 

23.08 

2 

3 

+ 

1 

50.-- 

J5 

19 

+ 

4     1 

26.67 

22 

26 

+ 

4 

IS.IS 

70 

m 

+ 

4 

5.28 

87 

106 

+ 

19 

21.84 

82 

8S 

+ 

6 

7.32 

2fil 

304 

+  u 

4.47 

TABLE  II  -INVESTMENT. 


rJas4ficatioD. 

Capital  hi 
11>04. 

vested  in 
190:>. 

iDorea.^e 
or  decrease. 

,  in  19a~) 

.  Amount. 

Per  cent 

Ln  nd   

$10,000  00 

n. 000  00 

128,702  07 

$10,000  00 
11,000  00 
37,000  25 

122,111  19 

1 

BnlldinKi^  and  fixtures   

1 

Machinery,  etc.,   

Caah  and  other  capital  

4-  $1,423  63 
—    6,650  88 

4.00 
5.17 

Total   

$185,347  72 

$180,120  44 

1      -  $5,227  28 

2.92 
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TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  I/ASOR   ET&fPLOTSD,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Raw  material  used    «.. 

Otiier  material  used  

Wages  

Salaries  

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


Value  of  mat«»rial  useu.       {  Inctvase,  -r, 

wages  and  salaries  paid  in    /  or  decrease,  — ,  in  ISOS 


1901. 

1905. 

$277,496  61 
6,530  00 
S5,lll  79 
48.401  11 
56,543  09 
4SS,081  68 

$806.658  69 
7,400  00 

38,60s  ao 

48.7OT  13 

57,000  82 

449.120  2S 

Amouut. 


Pert 


-h   $19,ieB  04   1 

6M 

-f-             S7D00  , 

13.S 

+        S.tfl  SI   1 

9M 

-f-          soso:  1 

o.n 

-h         «.147  73 

i.S 

■h  ^2e,OS8  60  ) 

eA5 

TABLE  III  B— ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


IftB, 


t 


Goods   made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product 'J 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

I*ercontage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


$423, OBI  68 

234.025  64 

130.065  99 
83.512  90 

55.543  09 

Per  cent. 

60.06 
39.94 


$449.  UO  iS 

30i,0S8  fS 

145.081  5^ 
87.370  n 

57.690  8? 

Per  cpnf 
60.S 

»,7: 


TABLE  IV—AVBRAGD  CAPITAL,  ETC..  PBR  EafPlX)YBE. 


Classiflcatiou. 

Average  capital. 

product  and  >  early 

oamings  in 

Increase,  4-,  or  de- 
crease. — ,  iu  19«. 

190*. 

i9a'>. 

.Amount.  {  Percent. 

Averaire  canltal  ner  emnlovee 

$2.960  84 

5.150  53 

428  19 

S9.AiA  tta 

1           1 

Average  product  per  employee  

Average  yearly  earnings  

'IS  2J '  ■"    *  »        1 « 

T           XV   «V                      Z.*D 
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TABLE  V-RANQB  OP  BMPLOYMBNT  AND  OF  UNDMPLOYMBNT. 


Total  no. 

of  Dersona 

Peroentages  of 

Months. 

employed  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

January   

89 

87 
85 

84 

as 

79 
78 
79 
79 
81 
88 
78 
82 

81 
80 
85 
85 

84 
83 
81 
80 
94 

106 
94 

104 

98.86 
100.- 
97.70 
96.66 
96.40 
90.80 
89.65 
87.96 
90.80 
98.10 
96.40 
89.66 
94.25 

76.41 
75.47 
80.19 
80.19 
79.25 
78.80 
76.41 
75.47 
88.68 
'  100.— 
88.68 
98.11 

1.15 

28.50 

February  

24  flS 

March    

2.30 
8.45 
4.60 
9.20 
10.35 
12.6t 
0.20 
6.99 
4.00 
10.36 
6.76 

19.81 

April    

19.81 

May  

20.75 

JuDe    

21. TO 

Jury    

28.59 

AuflTUSt    

24.58 

September  

October  

ll.» 

November  

Average   

11.82 

1.80 

16.98 

1 

TABLE  VI— OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Oecnpationp. 

Total  no. 

of 
persona. 

Average    ! 
hunrH      1 
pi»r  day. 

.4verai;o 

WHgerl 

per  oay. 

.Average 

waged 

per  hour. 

Incre«jM»,+  ,or 

decrease,  — . 

l-erfln\  iu 

19C5. 

1904 

U05. 

1904.  1005.  ' 

1604. 

1905 

1904  1 

ua>. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

Bookkeepers,    female. 
Drivers   

2 

1 

23 

1 

'"'2 
11 
2 

■  'si' 

13 
11 

""2 

"'i' 

8 

...... 

4 

'4' 

56 

9 

9 
10 
10 

io'    ' 

10 

m 

11.42 

2.66 

2.00 

.38 

3.2s 

$1.15 

'2.25' 

.672 

1.84 

1 

$.158 
.296 
.200 
.063 

".338 
.175 

i ' ' !i76 
.009 

'".184 
1     .192 
1     .160 
1     .400 
'     .183 

.3n 

.10 
.222 

$.144 

-$.27 

19.02 

Engineers    

.225  ^      .25 

12.50 

Finishers,  female  .... 
Firemen    

.067 
.184 

19.04 

Foremen    

i 

1      «^ 

ic»'    '  .T.... 
9.45  1  9.35 

10 

10        110 
10        ' 

1A 

:::;:::::::::::. 

Helpers     

Helpers,  female  

1.495,  1.583 

.704 

1.758   1.645 

.6551 

3.83 

1.66    

1.92     2.00 
1.385    1.723 

4.00  1 

1.83  i  1.83 
2.97  '  2.T0J 

1.00  1 

2.218'  2.21 

.io9 

.070 

+     .088 

6.95 

Laborers    

Laborers,  female   

I      18 
17 

.166—     .113 

6.43 

Machinists    

.333 

Mixers    

1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 

'9 
10 
10 

8 
10 

0.67 
10 
10 

9.59 

io  " " 
10 

io'*" 

9.75 

io"" 

Packers    

Pressmen    

.200 
.172 

4      .08 
+     .138 

4.i7 
8.71 

Salesmen    

Soap  cutters  

.183 

Soap   makers        

.271 

—    .268 

8.80 

Stenographers,  female 
Teamsters     

.221 

-     .008 

.37 

Total  and  average 

102 

9.84 

11.443  $1.49r 

$.150 

$.152 

+  $.06 

3.46 
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TABLE  VII- CLASSIFICATION   OF  DAILY    WAGES- 


Tutfll  number  ( if  por^oM 
ployed . 

em- 

tal. 
1905 

Averaee  w«ees  iier  day. 

riassifloil 
daily  w«k.»*«, 
(iDciasivj). 

Male. 

l£0r   1903 

i 
1  ' 

1 

Female. 

Tol 
1934. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

10 

1905. 

1904. 
$.58 

1905. 

19M. 

1905 

1904 

190:i- 

$.50   to     $.58. 
.59    to        .66. 

3 
3 
12 

11 
9 
9 

8 

1 

3 
3 

i   }? 

1        1 
1        8 

!        1 
1 

1 

J 

f  .558,  $.50  ,  $.556   |.» 
63   <      .63        .63        .6R 

.67    to        .74. 
.75    to        ,83. 
.84    to        .91. 

2 

5 

■   "j* 
i 

.67 
.79 

"i!o6* 

'$:75* 

.88 

1.04 

.681t      .68        .679 
.803*      .782      .795 

.68 

.» 
J  ATS 
1.15 
1.17 

1.00    to      1.08. 
1.09    to      1.16. 

X3 

! 

14 

i!068 

1.08      1.061 
1.15    

1  17    to      1.24. 

"  i' 

5 

1 
11 

4 

"'i' 

8 

I 

"i',27* 
1.50S 
1  m 

1.17 

1.25    to      1.83. 

"          ' 

4 
5 
1 

11 
4 
1 
2 
8 

1.27 

1.50    to     1.8B. 

4 
5 
10 

4 

""g 

1 
1 

7 

1.50 
1.M8 
1.67 
1.823 

1.84 

1 

1.508   l.» 
1.68     1.6« 
1.67      l.W 

1.83  1.S23 

1.84  1.S4 
1.92    

1.59    to      1.66. 

1"**:: 

1.67    to      1.74. 





10  1  1.67 
4     1.83 

... .  1 

1.75    to      1.83. 

1 

1.84    to      1.91. 
1.92    to      1.99. 

i:^!;:;::: 

2.00    to      2.08. 
2  17    to      2  24 

2.00 

9  90 

1 

2.00 

2.00 
2.90 
2.» 

2  25    to      2  S3 

4 
2 

1 

4 
8 
1 

59 

4 
2 

1 

1  1  2.SI  1  2.25 
7  1  2.50  .  2..S0 

2.31 

2  .'iO    to      2  58 



! 

2.50     2.50 

0.85    

2  10    to      2  66 



!  2.66 

'                     1 

2  84    to      2.91. 

'• 

1 
? 

88 

2.84 

1 

2.81 

3  25    to     3.33. 

4 

s 

1 

S.3S  1  S-Ta  ' 

..             1  3  33 

4  00    to      4.06. 

4.00 
4.17 

...         1               1 

4.00 
4.17 

4  17    to      4  ?4 

1 

. 

Total   and    av 

61 

43 

25 

102 

11.916 

$1,814, 

$.7»3    $.692  $1,415  fl.<« 

Remarlis. — This  industry  shows  a  moderate  ^ain  for  19f^5. 
There  was  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  ot 
operation,  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees,  of  from 
1  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used  and  the  tot^I 
wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  output.  The 
decrease  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  total  capital  invested  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  a  portion  of  the  cash  in- 
vested was  temporarily'^  employed  elsewhere,  at  a  time  when  a 
jxreater  amount  was  on  hand  than  w  as  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  this  industry.  Labor's  share  of  the  industry 
product  was  60  per  cent. — a  fair  proportion.  Employment  was 
somewhat  irreprular,  especially  in  1905.  Both  male  and  female 
help  were  employed  in  the  regular  occupations  of  this  industry. 
The  female  employees  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
number  in  1904,  but  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  m  1905. 
There  was  no  marked  change  in  their  hooirs  of  labor,  hut  thar 
average  daily  wages  decreased  by  more  than  12  per  cent  Men*i 
wages  suffered  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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43.     STARCH—g  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 

N amber  in 

Inoreaeo,  +,  or 

deerease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

2 
8 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Number  of  private  firms  

2 

8 

1   ' 

Numl>er  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  



8 

6 

280 

8 

6 

270 

Number  of  corporations   

Number  of  male  stockholders  



—    1 

—   0.36 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders   

280 
2S8 
16 
80 
87 
61 

279 
287 

18 
106 

40 
106 

—1 
—    1 
+    2 
+  25 

+  s 

4-  25 

—   0.36 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  

—    0.35 
+  12.60 
+  S1.B5 
+    8.11 
a.  sn  JM 

-r  w    1  . 

TABLK   II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  19o5. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Land    

$12,000  00 
61,175  00 
63,675  00 
16.450  00 

$12,800  00 
61,600  00 
64.000  00 
19,253  98 

4      $200  00 
+        32600 
+        82500 
-f-    2,803  98 

1.60 

Buildings  and  fixtures   

Machinery,   etc.,    

0.63 
0.51 

Cash  and  other  capital  

17.04 

Total    

$153,900  00 

$157,563  96         -4-  SS.fliS  08 

2.37 

■   " 

TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  uited, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +i 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used   

Other  material  used  

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  . 
Goods  made  and  work  done 


$122,886  69 

16,967  91 

28,159  86 

2,6S8i5 

40,483  88 

205,04106 


$128,805  88 
23,737  79 
26,180  66 
2,677  30 
47,237  TO 
227,639  33 


+  $5,989  23 
+  6,779  88 
+  8,090  80 
+  54  07 
+  6,804  82 
+  22,898  27 


4.83 
89.96 
13.68 

8.06 
16.83 
10,21 


69— L. 
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TABLE  III  B  -ANv\LYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Cla.ssiflcatioD. 


CJoods  made  or  work  done  (gross  product)   

Vnliie  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction     

Industry  product  (irro.ss  production  less  value  of 
stock    and    matorlaH    

Wajros  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Protit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less    wages)    

Percentage  of -industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses   


I 


1904. 

$305,041  06  ' 

139,824  57  j 

65,216  49 
24,783  11  I 

I 

40,433  38  ' 

Per  cent.  ' 
37.00  I 

63.00  I 


1905. 

$227,639  33 

152,543  67 

75,095  6R 
27,857  06 

47.237  TO 

Per  cent. 
87.10 

02.90 


TABLE  IV  -AVERAGE  CAPITAL,   ETC.,   PER  DMPLOYEE. 


Clapsiflcation. 


Average  capital. 

product  and  yearly 

Earnings  lu 


ll«l. 


1905. 


Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount  i  Per  cent. 


Average  capital  p<»r  employee   

Avernjfo  produet   p<'r  employee   

A\erage   yearly  earniuKs    


$4,1  W  4€>       $3,9Xi  S>     —  $220  61  ■  b.ltO 

o.Ml  G'>         5. ♦•■'.«»  IkS  '   +     149  33  ,  2.09 

5iH  9-2  029  52      +      30  00  5.11 


TABLE  V-KANOK  OF  EMPIX)YMEXr  AND  OB"  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


January     , 

Fel)ruai-y     

Marcli     

Ai)ril     

May     

Ju  ne     

July    1 

AuK'nst    

S<'i)teinher     

()<'tolH'r     

NrjvcMiilier     

Dcceinlier     

Average     


Percentages  of 

Total    no,  of  persons 

employed  in 

Emplo> 

ment  in 

Unemployment  in 

liK)4.       1       UK).-.. 

1W4. 

liKX). 

19P4.      1       1905. 

29 

r.ii 

rr».  - 

1 

71.4.^ 

10 

]'< 

'..♦0,— 

17.14     ,          80.— 

Si.SG 

28 

».'. 

.'{.').-- 

01.90     '          05.— 

38.10 

61 

77 

r..L75 

100.--     1          23.75 
73..'?3              46.25 

4.H 

26.67 

41 

40 

r>r,.— 

1          43.81     1          46.— 

66.19 

^(^ 

IS 

20.— 

1          17.14     1          80.— 

83.86 

10 

IS 

20.— 

17.14     1          80.— 

82.86 

41 

til} 

.M.2.'> 

24.70     '          48.75 

75.24 

so 

42 
IS 

100.— 

40.—     ' 
17.14     1 

60.00 

51 

36.25 

82.») 

10 

IS 

20.— 

17.14              80.—              82.a5 

r^ 

10 

4*>.25 

33.10              63.75              61.90 
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TABLE  VI    OCC'i;rATIONS  AND  WAGIiJS  OF  KMPLOYEl-JS. 


Occupations. 


Kii^inocrs    

Factory  hniuls  

Fnrtory      baiid.s,      f( 

male*  

Firomon    

Foromon   

IT»'IlM'rs    

Tiaborers  

Machine  tenders  

Machinists    

I*otato  buyers  

Scale  men   

Shippluj?  clerks  

Starch  makers  

Teamsters   

Watchmen   

Welffhers    

Total  


Total  no.  I    Avera(?e 
of         j       hours 
persons,    1   per  day. 


I 


I 


1904. 1  19a"..  ,   1904    1905. 


Averatre 

wases 

per  day. 


1    4.   1905. 


I 


Averaffe 

wa^es 

per  hoar. 


1904.  I9a5. 


Increase, +  iOr 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Amt.    Perot. 


7  ! 


1 
1 

1 
1 

Q 

2  '. 

2! 


108 


10.  0 

io.ro 

i^v'.rs 

S2.50 

J).00      0.00 

2.4071  2.50 

9.00     9.00 

l.l-t  l.fjO 

10.00  ,10.00 

l.r>>  1  1.75 

11.25    10.00 

:i.(Mr  2.00 

?)..>■)  llO.(K) 

i.«2-|  l.7ir, 

10.00  10.00 

1.0961  1.7S8 

12.00  112.00 

2.00 

2.00 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2.50 

2.50 

10.00 

1.75 

9.00 

2..S7.^ 

lo.sn 

io.66 

2.90 

3.45 

O.-W 

3.05 

12.00 

12.01 

2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2.27f 

1.875 

10.01 

9.89 

$1.98 

.n.9ftl 

I    '     I 

9.2I8    6.250  -  f  .080       3.19 
.268'     .278-1-     .093       3.83 

.131'  .1601+  .825,  27.68 
.IX)'  .175  h  .2;')0,  1:5.01 
..3^;>l  .200' -1.425 1  39., 31 
.171,  .172]+  .091:  5.60 
.1701     .174  +    .040      2.8a 

.1G<31     .ISV ' 

.250      .2171—    .4001    13.33 

.2'K)|     .250 , 

.1751 1 

.264' I ' 

.2741     .345'+     .490,    16.75 

.■^1| ' I 

.Ifi6     .110 : 

.22S      .188—     .400|     17.53 


I  $.1981  1.202  +  $.015 


.76 


TABLD  VII  -CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


(iassi 
daily  \\ 
(inclu^ 

fled 
a^es, 
ive).     j 

Total  numbf»r  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 
1904.   1905. 

Total. 

1901. 

1935. 

1904.  mo. 

1904. 

i9a5. 

1904.   1905. 

If04.  1905. 

$1.00  to 

$1.10. 
l.:t^.' 

1..58.1 
l.ftj.l 

l.s;j.i 

2.08.1 

2.;«. 

2.41. 

2.:aX.I 
2.I>1.. 
3. OS.' 
3.10.1 

3  s:i. , , 

"24' 
3 

4> 
2 
4 
3 
3 

12 
1 
7 
1 

...... 

"53" 

1 

1  

3 

■ 

J 

42 

2 

4 

3 
3 
12 

1 
7 

1 

1 
1 

i           1 

$1.10  1 $1.10    

1.25  1 1  1.25  1 

;$1.50  ,  1.50  t  I..1O 

1.00    

1 1   17!^   1   1   7R 

1.25  to 

1 

1.50  to 
1.50  to 
1.75  to 

17    $1.50  ,.$1.50 

1  1.00    

53  1  1.75  '  1,75 

l.vS4  to 

1  1.85  1.     .   .' 1 1  1  8S  1 

2.00  to 

2 
20* 

8     2.00     2.00 
2  1  2.266    2.2."> 

, 

1  2jOO  1  2.00 
1  2.266    2.25 

1  2.40  1 

1  2.50     2.50 

1  2.00    

S.OO     3.00 

3.10  j 

1  3.75 

4.00  1  4.00 
4.50  ' 

,$1.98    $1.9'>5 

2.25  to 

1 

2..i4   to 
2.M  to 

2.S^t  to 

'"'5' 
1 

2.40  ' 

2.50  1  2. .50    ' 

2.90 

3.W  to 

5 

8.00  '3.00    • 

3.10  1 1 ' 

3.09  to 

3  75  to 

1 
2 

a  7r^  \   '     . , . 

4.«)    to 

4.5.5.1 
al    ..-l 

105 

2 

1 

107 

2     4.(30      4.60 
i  nO  ' 

' 

4.50  to 

1 

$1,175  1 1.. 50 

Tot 





105 

2  1        3 

ToT 

$l.fC>5$2.00f» 
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Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  stai-ch,  one  of  the  smaller  in- 
dustries of  the  state,  shows  a  material  gain  for  1905.  There  was 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees,  of  31  per 
cent,  in  the  average  number  of  days  of  operation,  of  from  2  to 
40  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used  and  the  total  wages  and  salar 
ries  paid,  and  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  output.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  of  employees  increased  about  5  per  cent.  Labor's  share 
of  the  industry  product  was  very  small  each  year — ^37  per  cent. 
Employment  was  exceptionally  irregular,  unemployment  reach- 
ing a  maximum  of  54  per  cent,  in  1904  and  of  62  per  cent,  in 
1905.  There  were  very  few  female  employees.  Two  women  worked 
as  factory  hands  in  1904,  and  three  in  1905.  Their  hours  of 
labor  were  9  per  day.  Their  average  daily  wages  were  $1.18  in 
1904  and  $1.50  in  1905.  The  hours  for  men  averaged  over  10 
per  day  in  1904,  but  less  than  10  in  1905.  The  daily  wages  both 
of  men  and  of  women  were  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  industries. 


44.     STAVES  AND  HEADINGS— 8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Namborin 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  -ft  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

19a> 


Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  , 

Number  of  male  partners  , 

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders  : 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Averafipe  number  of  persons  employed   

Avera^^e  days  in  operation  


2-1 
5+1 


A 

6 
271 
198 
409 
473 
1G6 
356 
277 
293 


5 
6 
275 
19T 
472 
477 
199 
322 
266 
250 


+  1 
+  1 
+    4 

—  1 
+  S 
+  4 
+  83 

—  34 

—  11 

—  43 


83.33 
25.00 


25.00 

20.00 
1.43 
0.51 
O.Oi 
0.85 

19.83 
9.&5 
8.97 

14.68 
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TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Ciassifleation. 


Capital  invested  In 


1901. 


1905. 


I  Increase,  Hh, 

I  or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


AmoQD  t.       Per  cent. 


T^and   $o6,932  10 

Building  and  fixtui'cs   39,ri00  00 

Machinery,  etc.,   '  49,317  11 

Cash  and  other  capital  '  149,292  89 

Total  '  $295,042  10 


$34,700  00 
31,500.00 
45,750  00 

145,649  50 


$257,539  50 


-  $22,232  10 

-  8,000  00 
■      3,567  11 

-  3.943  39 


—  $37,442  60 


89. 0> 

ao.25 

7.23 
2.44 


12.00 


T.VBLB  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Valuo  of  material   used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 

Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  19a'>. 

1904. 

liGTi, 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used   

1158,524  97 
10,759  94 

120,240  77 
10,7:U  00 
41,7(j7  76 

342,027  44 

$122, Sn  41 

8, .113  21 

99,131  14 

13,497  00 

3'J,541  87 

2S0,314  63 

—  $JS,693  50 

—  2,440  73 

—  21,109  63 
+      2,76:?  00 

—  5,225  89 

—  61,712  81 

22.52 

Other  material  used  

22.74 

Wajfos    

17.61 

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  work  done  . . 

25.74 
12.51 
18.04 

TABLE  IIIB    ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClaEsification. 


1904. 


Ooods  made  or  work  done  (firross  product)  

Vnlue  of  stock  u.sed  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  (ffross  production  less  valuo  of 
stock  and  mnterl.nl)  ^ 

Wasrcs  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro-' 
duct)    

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product' 
less  wa^.s)    


Percentajre  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


190^). 


$3(2,027  44 

$285,314  63 

1W),2S4  91 

131,144  02 

172,742  53 

149,170  01 

130,974  77 

112,628  14 

41,767  76 

38,541  87 

Per  cent. 
75.82 

Per  cent. 
75.50 

24.13 

24.50 
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TABLE  IV-AVEUAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Averaf^e  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earuiDgs  Id 


1901. 


VMo. 


Increase,  +,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


AinouDt.     Percent. 


Average  capital  per  employee  ;    S1,0C'>  n 

Average  product  per  employee  1,234  7<i 

Averajre  yearly  earning  I         431  08  | 


$002  42 
1  ,{r<i  81 

372  G7 


-  $102  n 
■    im  9.') 

-  61  41 


9.r>4 
14.65 
14.1.5 


TAHLE  V    llANOB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 

Total    no. 
I'm  pi 

of  persons. 
)yod  in 

Percen 
E  nplojment  in 

tages  of 

Unemplojmeut  in 

190*. 

1 
....              •f-'i 

2.-2 
....                 .■!">2 

:n:i 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1905. 

2<;-5 
'^\< 

VfJ 

2:v7 

2  '"? 
2«)t> 

'ie04. 

1 

....  1 

8.'.  02     1 
01.. "kS     ' 
1(10.    -     1 
Os.,-S     . 

o«i.:r) 
oi.or>    1 

77.81 
01. 0*     1 
4,0.44 

.-,7.:^^    1 

77.bl     1 

1 

19a-). 
SI.  as 

0>.0.'{ 
.so.  14     ' 
S7.5'it     ' 

IMl.OS     1 

o;{.7i>    1 

72.:?r,    1 
(;i.so 

72.98     i 
72.0,^     1 
r2.3r>    1 
S2.til 

1904. 

27. SI 
17. 9S 
5.62 

190."). 

January    

February    — 

March    

April    

May     

•In lie    

1S.32 
4.97 
10.. ',6 
12.42 

1.12 

3.(r, 

5.0) 
22.19 
3'). 96 
50.56 
42.70 
53.37 
22.19 

9.:;2 
■      0.21 

.Tulv 

,           .";s 

Aupiist     

27.61 

September    ... 
*)ctolM*r     

-J-JS 

I7r. 

3S.20 
27.03 

NoviMiiber    

December    

'V  vera  so    

....1               201 
....'               l''<> 
277 

27.02 
27.(54 
17.39 

1 
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TAHLE  VI    OCCUPATIONS  XSl)  \VAG1':S  OF  DMriX)YEKS. 


Occupations. 


Total  DO 

of 
persons. 


A  verage 

bourd 

per  day. 


Average 

wa^es 

per  day. 


1904. 1  lOaj 


1904. 


Barkers  

Itoltera    

Box  makers  

Boys    

Cullers    

(*iit-off  sawyers   .... 

(fitters    

I'Tnjfineers    , 

Feeders   

Filers    , 

Finishers  

Firemen    

Flexors    

Foremen    

i^lrlnders    

Headers    

Head  matohers  

Hub  men  

Joiners    

Ijaborers    

I-4ithe  tenders   

Maehinc   operators 

Machinists    

Mill  men  

Millwrights    

Packers    

Painters    

Pilers    

Sawyers    

Stavers  

Teamsters     

Turners    

NVatchmen    

Yardmen    


.1     is', 


Total 


11  1 

1  I 
10  ' 

1  I 
i;i9 


32 

1 

5 


1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
3 

1  , 

3JI 


,  10 
10- 


23r> 


1905.  j   1904. 


1905 


Avera^re 

wai?es 

per  hour. 


Increase,  f ,  or 

decrease,  — . 

per  day  in 

1905. 


1904.   1905.  i    Amt.    Per  ct. 


9  10 

1  ... 

1  la 

1  ... 


10.25 

io^Go' 

.  10 
10 

.'loiis' 

10 

.,10 

10 

10 

io  '" 

10 
.  10.50 


50  I. 


10 
|10 
10 

9 
10 

9 

10.08 
10 
10 
10 
11.07 

16"" 
10 

,i6" " ' ' 

I 

10 

,10.15 
.10 

10.17 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
110.50 


10 


llO 
10 
10 


I  l.JO 
I 

'i'.ioi 
'"i!5o' 


10 

10.08 


3.00 

1..38 
3.50 

1.6>  , 
l.il75 
1.75 
1.442 

"i!8(Vf 

2.25 
2.00 

'i'..io' 

2.00 
2.0() 
2.00  I 
4.00 
I.-IO 
2.00 
1.50  ' 
'  l.-'iO',' 


$1.75 
2.00  1 
.789 
1.75  I 
2.00 
3.50  I 
1.942 
1..3S  I 
2.75 
1.75  ■ 
1.833' 


3.00  ' 
2.00  ;. 

'i!75* 

1.7.5" 

1.90    , 

2.083 

3.30 

I 

2.25 

2.2V 
2.00 
2.042 

i.2.5' 
2.25 
2.00  ' 


$.150 

.1501 

'!iiii 
iiso! 


.194, 
•  MS  . 
.350, 


.234  . 

.165' 
.IDS,. 
.175 
.144 


.1S7 
.225 
.190,. 


$.175,+  $.^50 

.200 , 

.079—     .318 
^1^  , ,. 

."200  +   ".'560 

.38:> 

Am—    .371 

.l.^^ 


.27.>i-- 
.175  ... 

.1571- 


.250 


.300- 
.200  . 


.205  -I-     .216 
.225  +  1.050, 


.22')  . 


.150  . 

.20^)' 

.200, 

.200I 

.400  . 

.150 

.200 

.1.50' 

.113. 


.225  +     .250 

.200 

.203  +     .01-2 


16.67 

is'.Ts 


33.33 


8.33 

'ioiaj* 

'i4!29* 


.175  + 

.100 

6,06 

.175... 
.14:5  + 

!6ii 

O.IS 

11.00 
46.60 


12.50 
"2.16' 


.125  —  .25<) 
.225  4-  .2.50 
.200  +     .500, 


16.66 

i»,&:r 

33.33 


30S    10.14    10.15    $1.G29  $1,553    $.161    f  .153  —  §.0f78       4.67 
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TABLE  VII-<:LAS&IFICATI0N  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  wages, 
Unclusive). 


$.50 
.75 
.84 
1.00 
1.09 
1.25 
1.34 
1.50 
1.50 
1.67 
1.75 
1.84 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.60 
4.00 


Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 


Male. 
1904.  1905. 


Female. 


1904. 


$.58. 

.83. 

.91. 
1.08.1 
1.16.' 
1.33.1 
1.41.1 
1.58.1 
1.6G.I 
1.74.' 
1.83. 
1.91. 
2.08. 
2.33. 
2.58. 

2.a{. 

3.0S. 
3.33. 
3.58. 
4. OS. 


1 

17 
2 

3r 

10 
119 


2 

8 
6 
25 

1 

0 

5 

156 

21 


i9a->. 


Total 


23 

40 

'       iS 

2 

21 

IS 

10 

8 

1 

4 

9 

- 

2 

292 

308 

Total. 


1901. 


6 
1 

ir 

2 

37 

30 

119 

6 

G 
23 
18 
21 
10 

1 


292 


19(X). 


^ 

1 
6 
5 

15(J 
21 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904. 


190-, 


Female . 
1904.  1005. 


Total. 


1C04  nm. 


,75 
.85  I 
,00  1 
,10  I  1 
,25  I  1 
37  1 
,5021  1 
,003'  1 
73 
75 
87 
00 
25 
50 


I 


.  I  1  ..37  I 


3.00 


.50  ' 

.75 

,883i 

,00    

.10  1 

25  ! 

.38    

50  I 

607 ' I  1.638 

!  1.73 

;  1.75 

'  1.87 

I  2.00 
2.25 

I  2.50 


$.75 
I  .85 
1.05 
1.10 
1.25 
l.,T7 
1.^02 


;.50 

.75 
.^3 
05 
10 
25 
38 
50 
037 


.1. 


,  3.00 


3.50 
I  4.00 


,76 
875 

25 
53 
75 
00 
30 
5^ 


~.\i 


308   $1,625  n.553| ] !$1. 629 '$1.5:3 


Remarks. — This  industry  appears  to  have  suffered  a  consider- 
able decline  in  1905.  The  reason  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  es- 
pecially since  the  indii.^ry  of  cooperage — which  makes  use  of 
the  product  of  this*  industry — shows  a  gain  for  that  year.  One 
cause  may  be  an  overstocking  of  the  market  in  1904.  But  a 
more  probable  reason  lies  in  the  assumption  that  a  part  of  the 
capital  formerly  invested  here  was  applied  to  other  branches 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  which  greater  profits  would  be  real- 
ized. The  foregoing  tables  indicate  a  decrease  of  from  4  to 
13  per  cent,  in  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  average  days  of  operation,  the  materials  used,  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  employees,  and  the  output.  No  fe- 
male help  was  employed  in  this  industry.  Men's  daily  wages 
were  considerably  lower  than  the  average  for  all  industries. 
Their  hours  of  labor  were  somewhat  over  10  per  day. 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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45.     STONE— 22  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPBRATION. 


ClasUfication. 


Number  in 


lUOI. 


19a>. 


Increase,  -f ,  or 

decreaR(>,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount  Por  cent 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed , 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed |     1,156 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  in  operation 


9 

8 

1 

11.11 

16 

10 

— 

6 

37.50 

1 

7 

+ 

6 

oaj.oa 

17 

17 
14 

13 

+ 

1 

7.69 

72 

76 

+ 

4 

5.56 

5 

8 

■f 

3 

00.00 

77 

8* 

+ 

7 

9.09 

Oi 

101 

+ 

7 

7.45 

431 

438 

+ 

7 

1.6? 

1,156 

933 

223 

ld.29 

827 

710 

— 

117 

11.15 

262 

26D 

•"- 

2 

0.76 

TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


ClaEsiflcation. 


Increase,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.       Percent 


Land     

$573,623  25 

341,396  73 
357,158  00 
379,511  07 

$575,150  00  1      +  $1,626  76  i        0.87 

Buildings  and  fixtures 

Machinery,  etc 

355,414,77  ,       +  14,018  04  '        4.10 
358,146  43  '       +        988  43  t        0.2S 

Cash  and  other  capital  

360,202  44  |      -  13,603  63  1        8.58 

1 

Total    

11,651,989  05 

$1,854,913  64  1       +  $2,924  50  |        0.18 

TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,   AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


1       Value  of  material  upod. 
I    wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1905. 


IncreaFO,  -|-, 
or  decrease,  — .  in  190.5. 


Amount.       Per  cent 


Raw  material  used   

Other  material  used  

Wages    

Salaries  

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 


$l-30,720  41  I 
09.271  2."?  I 

300,226  56  I 
73,709  92 

229,7a3  57 


I 

S342,7C4  16  I 

73,751  01  ' 

340,728  49  I 

6S,.'?.50  80 

235,997  08  I 


—  $77,956  25 

—  25,.^>20  22 

—  49,498  06  I 

—  5,359  12  1 
+   6,214  11  I 


18.53 
25.78 
12.68 
7.27 
2.70 


$1,213,711  C8  I  $1,061,592  14   —$152,119  54  ,   12.53 
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T.VBLE  III  B  -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


ClassiflcatioQ. 


1901, 


1905. 


Cfoods  niarlo  and  work  dono  (gromn  product) $1,213,711 

Vnliir  of  stock  used  and  material  consiimod  in  pro- 
duction   I 

Industry    product    (pross    production    l<'.ss    value    of' 

stock  and  material)  j 

Wa«ros  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  Kharo  of  product)' 
Protit   and    minor   expense   fund    (industry    product] 
less  wages)    ^         229,798  57 


510,991  G4 
4(i3,93G  47 


$l,0Gl.da2  14 

416,515  17 

ar^OZS  97 
409,079  29 

235,997  68 


Percentaffe  of  industry  product  paid  in  wapes • 

Percenta^re    of    industry    product    devoted    to    profit  j 
and  minor  expanses  


Percent. 

05.88  I 

3S.12 


Per  cent. 
63.42 


86.58 


TABLE  IV    AVi:i{A(iE  CAPITAL,    KT(\,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Clashification. 


Average  capital. 

product,  and  yearly 

Oftrninffs  in 


1904. 


1905 


Increase,  +»  or  de- 
d'ease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


Av<'rnj,'e  cai)ltal   per  employee ;?l,r):>7  J 

AA-erM^'e  product  per  eiupinyer l.lTji 

Ave.rnjje  yearly  earniiij,'s  ,'  V9  ' 


$?..T3f>  »}  '   +  $33.'?  29  ! 

l.Jir,  30  I  -f      ;w  68  j 

■ITD  «0  I   +      20  03 


16. GS 
2.73 
4.36 


TABLE  V    KANdE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Month.--. 


Total    no.  of  persons 
euiploji'd  in 


I        IIH)."). 


Pfrcentages  of 


EmployniPUt  in 


li»04. 


UK).-). 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


1905. 


.Tanuary    .. 
February 

Mnrcli    

April   

Mny  

June    

July     

Auu'ust    ... 
S<'pt«Tnl)(a' 
0<"tober    .. 
November 
Dcceu)ber    , 
Averajjo    . . 


4'^)     1 

4;:s    1 

?.^.x^ 

40.f)5     i 

61.07 

53.05 

■VM     1 

-1  \r, 

.TT-iN 

47. .SO    , 

62.72 

52.20 

r>if>    , 

r>-,i 

47.40 

5.0. 0-'? 

52.51 

40.94 

77o 

7«n 

G'-.S7     ' 

75.16    1 

33.13 

24.54 

1  ,(]<¥}     ' 

si;; 

S7.2S     ' 

87. U     1 

12.72      • 

12.86 

i/vrj 

s7';   ' 

1>3.:U     , 

J>3.^"9 

0.66 

6.11 

l.ll'O 

!>J0 

'X,  S[} 

W.->7 

3.11 

0.43 

1    l'>*5 

S!).',»7     , 

1  .<C3 

10.73 

T.29 

U'.y.;    1 

TSt 

K).\K) 

Ri.m   1 

14.10 

15.9T 

s?.s 

on 

71.0.1     ' 

(W.70     1 

28.37 

31.30 

501     1 

r>irT    ; 

4:5.  »K>     ' 

iy7.rx>   i 

56.40 

42.44 

827     • 

710    , 

1 

71.54 

76.10 

1 

28.46 

23.90 

AIAXUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLE  VI-  OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  no.  I     Averasre 

of        I        hours 
persous.       per  day. 


I 


.1 


1004.  wmj  ii>04.|  iga"). 


AvoraRo 

wa*i('S 

[ler  day. 


1U04.'  1905 


Avorapo 

waccs 

per  hour. 


Tncrea.<e,  i  ,or 
tlecreabe.  — , 
I)or  day  iu 

iuor>. 


MKM.l  UK).").      Aint.  iPerct. 


Apprenticos    

Bhjek.smitlis    

Ithicksinithy'    lu-lpors. 

BlaMtors    

Block   makers    

Bookkcopors,    fomalo. 

<'arpoiHL'rs    

Carvers   

Cnstt-rs    

(*oncrote    fltiishcrs  — 

('oncrcto  mixers  

f^rane  men   

Crusliors  

Crushers'  hoIperH   

DeeoratorH    

I^rillcrs     

Eh'ctriciau.s    

Enjriiicer.s    

Eiijrinofr.s'    lielpcrs 

Fiiilslicrs     

Firemen    

P'ltterH     

Foremen     

Helpers    

Holsters    

Hookers    

Laborers    

Letterers    

Mnehine  men   

Mnehinists    

Marble  eutters    

Mill  hands   

Millwr\};rlits    

Modelers    

Office   men    

Pa<'kers  

Painters   

Puvinj?   cutters    

Pinners    

I*olishers     

(iuarry  foremen  

Quarry   men    

Salesmen    

Sawyer.s    

Setters     

Setters'    IicIimts    

Stone  cutters   

Superintendents   

Teamsters     

AVat<-Iimen    

Water  boys  

Yardmen    


G 
4 

1 

n 

10 
4 

1 
1 
4 
1 


4:> 
1  ■ 

l.>7  I 


10 

Tit) 


Total  and  average  l.V'i 


v> 

0 

9 

:fl.OV, 

*1.112 

.?.117 

M24 

f-  $ 

.0-7 

5.40 

Hi 

u..;i 

\).3S 

2.f<::. 

2.7i»^ 

.2'.»0 

.21jS    - 

.077 

2.CS 

10 
10 

10 

4 

2.13  1 

I!  20' 

.17.3  . 

1 

I 

20.) 

1 

.273  . 

...    .1    ... 

1 

1 

.»M)   .... 

1 

4:i 

i».!«J 

i».f)l 

2.^n 

2.ir71 

.2'>7 

,,Stie   J- 

.Oil 

1.31 

:> 

\i 

8.80 

3.r> 

5.0<) 

.•Shi 

.Otkv  +  1 

.73 

a:{.J*3 

4 

10 

1> 

2.  -X) 

2.117 

.-^y) 

.3>7    - 

.0S-> 

3.;{s? 

10 
10 
10 

io 

AAV)  : 
2.00  ' 

i.bi'h 

.30)  . 
.2<M  . 
.223 

, 

'..'.    .1    ... 

4 

.2'>;  - 

.Ls7, 

8.31 

10 

10 

2.0) 
1.7'> 

.2iXi  . 
.173 

1 

9 

10 
()  S4 

9 

2  OJ 

2.774 

.w- 

- 

.2S^ 

11.31 

1 

<> 

2.0) 

••;,:>:,i--- 

I'J 

!>.:)U 

9.G;; 

2.rui 

2.G'jl 

.271 

.270,  i- 

.0S3 

8.i»'i 

10 
10 

9.5tJ 

l.h-> 

1.77*^ 

2..:.fc> 

183 

1 

IS 

.17"? 

.2ii<;  t- 

.7r>'i 

4.27 

1 

1> 

0 

3 

0 

i.7r» 

1.7.3  , 
;^oo 

.lot 

..'ft;  5 

.21  -1 . .. . 

(i 

( 

H 

<>.G.? 

1M7 

4.(VM 

4..S24 

.4'.^', 

.13  J  1- 

.2a) 

0.40 

VJ 

it.VS 

0.47 

1.104 

1.7m' 

.111 

•  IN^I  r 

.(W) 

7.1s 

10 

10 

io  """ 

1.7.* 

2!oJ" 

.173 

1   ... 

2 

.21!» 

.2.)0    - 

.IS^ 

8.39 

201) 

\K[rj 

0.^3 

1.^) 

i.7h: 

.1>1 

.lv{    - 

.O.^'J 

1.2s 

<J 

10 

10 

O.O") 

2.'i{'.t 

..■;iio 

.2<;i    - 

.:i;i 

1.30 

4:J 

y 

!»..-;  4 

'J.'iO 

2. -.21 

.  2rs 

.2M    f 

.OJll 

.84 

0 

<).:u 

0.17 

2.M) 

2.202 

.2' 17 

.2j)   - 

.206' 

8.32 

s 

10 

i(V " " 

1.71 
1.7.'. 

■2:25' 

.217 
.175 

1 

1 

.223   h 

.:o  ' 

2.t>J 

2 

10 

10 

2. '.>:!.? 

2.75 

.2'Xl 

.273  — 

.Lssi 

0.24 

10 
10 
l/.TiO 

'9'"' 

4.<H) 
4.  .0 

I.NJ 

'iiio*. 

.40  ' 

.130 
.IS) 

' 

1 

4 

.2:J1  -f 

.;{j)3 

16.9 

10 
'J 

t> 

l.(t7 
:{.:.o 

'.•'{!.V)' 

.ICn 

Id 

.'S'.» 

_;;v, 

S 

10 

10 

2.. ■>!•■.• 

2.1.3 

.2..'.> 

.213    t- 

.0.37 

2.;« 

47 

!» 

9 

l.i»17 

l.^:«; 

.2i.{ 

.211     - 

.O.'l 

1.09 

10 

o.fy 

2.00 

'i!s;N 

.20 

.Ls: 

IT 

.1!»2  .... 

1 

10 

;{.oo 

.;;oo 

10 

'10 

10 

2.  .'^7 

2.  J 10 

.2,'(» 

.2. '2  — 

.(/72 

3.13 

It 

s 

^ 

8.SJ 

s 

S.  l.> 

4.<'0 

;{.s.'l 

.;%«) 

.i.;i  - 

.1?J 

4.4S 

imi 

.s.5» 

;;.:d 

:?.■.<; 

.4 /J 

.t.'M    1- 

iiV 

"i!?? 

1 

'^'.ii 

10 
9 .  27 

'"i!Vi;'{ 

2."n) 

i.at-; 

"'!i^< 

2', 

]1 

.177  - 

.l&S 

1.03 

1 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

1.7:. 
i  1.00 

2.<K) 

i.7:> 
i.<y)  1 

2.0^) 

1.73 

.100 
.200 

.no 

.IO) 
.200 

1 

1 

0 

O.'M    ^.».201  v2.ii«,    .<!.-v;      $.-J3s   i-  $.212        9.02 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 
daily  wa«res, 
(iDclusive). 


$.50 

to 

.75 

to 

.S4 

to 

1.00 

to 

1.0» 

to 

1.17 

to 

1.25 

to 

1/U 

to 

1.50 

to 

1.59 

to 

1.07 

to 

1.75 

to 

1.&4 

to 

2.00 

to 

2.09 

to 

2.17 

to 

2.25 

to 

2.34 

to 

2.50 

to 

2.59 

to 

2.75 

to 

2.*t 

to 

3.00 

to 

3.09 

to 

3.25 

to 

3.42 

to 

3.50 

to 

3.59 

to 

3.7.> 

to 

4.oa 

to 

4.25 

to 

4.31 

to 

4.30 

to 

4.75 

to 

5.03 

to 

12.00 

to 

$.58. 

.S:J. 

.91.1 
l.OS.i 
1.16. 
1.24.1 
1.33.' 
1.41. 
1.59.} 
1.66.1 
1.74. 
I. S3. 
1.91. 
2. OS. 
2.16. 
2.24. 
2.33. 
2.41. 
2.58. 
2.6S. 
2.83. 
2.91. 
3.08. 
3.16. 
3.33. 
3.49. 
3.58. 
3.G'3.' 
3. Si.  I 
4.08.1 
4.3;t.: 
4.41.' 
4.5S.I 

4.s;j, 

5.08. 
12.08. 


Total  and  av. 


Total  unmber  of  persons  om- 
ployed. 


Male. 


1904    19ai. 


Female. 


1904.1  1905. 


Total. 


1901.  1905. 


11 
6 

4 


4 
3C^ 
92 
241 

3 

1 
34 

2 
5« 

2 
56 

"Hi 

1 

13 


S4 
10 
3 
1 


1,101 


I 


3  1 

1  I 

2  I 

1  i 

0 

38 
14  ! 

4  ! 
220  I 

9 
109 

C  , 

3 
27  , 

1 
52 

2 
18 

1 
100 

1 

6 

1 
39 

1 

1 
72 

'"'i' 

10 
1 

1 
1 

7Ki 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904.1  1905 
I 


Female. 


1904.  1905. 


Total. 


1904.;  1905. 


I           I           i  I 

2  ; I  1.00   1.... 


.1 


11 


4  I 
368 

92  ' 

241  I 

■i 

2  , 

56  I 
2  I 
56  I 


:!  ^^ 


.703   $.83  ' 

.85  i. 
.00  "I. 


1.00 
1.15 
1.20 


AAl 


SS     1.50 
14 

4 
220 

9 
109 

6 

3 
27 

1 
52 

2 
IS 

1 
100 

1 


12 

1 
13 

84 
10    . 

?! 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3, 

3.250   3, 

3.40     3. 

3.50  '  3. 

I  3. 

3. 


I  1.75 
1.781 
1.851 

'  2.00 
2.10  I 
2.20 

'  2.25 

I  2.38  , 
2.50  ' 

'  2.615 

I  ^•'^^  I 


4.00 
4.25 
4.40 
4.50 


.17  1. 
33  I. 
35  '. 
50  I. 
65  I. 
67    . 


,819'. 
,00  . 
,125  . 
,18  I. 
,25  '. 
38  . 
50  '. 
615  . 
,75  ,. 
.88  I. 
,00  . 
13  I. 
263. 
40  ,. 
50  '. 
60  I. 
75  . 
00    . 


!  1 

•  i i  1 

.  $1.20  I  1 

.'.'.'.V.'.C 


.00  .. 
.763   $ 

'66*'  I, 

,15  ,... 

.20  1 
...    1, 

,...  1, 
1, 
1, 
1. 


1.60 


75 

781  1, 

851  1. 

00  I  2. 

10  2. 

20  2. 

23  !  2. 


,615i  2 
75     2, 

,...,  2 
00  3 
...I  8, 
256,  3 
40  I  3 
50  I  3, 
...  3 
...i  3 
00  I  4. 
25  ... 
40  I  4. 
50  I  4. 
...!  4. 

::::.f: 


S3 
85 
00 

.is' 

.33 

.33 

.50 

.65 

,ff7 

,75 

,819 

.00 

.125 

IS 

23 

,38 

50 

,615 

75 

88 

,00 

,13 

263 

46 

,50 

60 

,75 

00 

40* 
ro 
S) 
00 
00 


^2.204  $3.417 $1.20  j$i.204  |2.416 


Iicwarlis. — Under  this  industry  are  included  the  quarrying  and 
dressing  of  building*  stone  and  monuments,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ooiiient.  I'lie  ctn.sus  of  1900  reported  159  evtablishmeuts  in 
Uie  state  eni?a<rod  in  some  branch  of  this  industry.  The  abun- 
dant natii?-al  deposits  of  stone  and  of  the  materials  for  cement 
^ive  promise  of  a  constant  growth  of  the  industry  in  Wisconsin. 
According  to  the  foregoing  tables  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  and  in  the  output  in  1905. 
But  the  tables  are  ba.sred  upon  returns  from  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments,  and  probably  do  not 
indicate  the  true  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  state.     As 
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far  however  as  the  firms  which  reported  are  concerned,  the  de- 
crease in  the  materials  used,  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
and  the  output  resulted  mainly  from  the  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees.  But  the  reason  for  the  employment 
of  fewer  workmen  in  1905  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  especially 
since  the  average  daily  wages  paid  were  $2.41,  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  over  the  wages  paid  in  the  preceding  year. 
Further,  these  wages  are  much  higher  than  the  average  wages 
for  all  industries.  Unusual  activity  in  1904  may  of  course  have 
resulted  in  an  overstocking  of  the  market,  and  the  consequent 
d-smissal  of  many  of  the  minor  eniployees  in  1905.  Emplojonent 
was  somewhat  irregular  each  year,  the  winter  monthgi  consti- 
tuting the  period  of  least  activity  in  the  industry.  But  one 
woman  was  employed — a  booklceeper  in  1905,  working  4  hours 
per  day.     The  average  hours  for  men  were  about  9^4  per  day. 


46.     STRUCTURAL   IRON— 8    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLES  I— MANAGEfMDNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Number  in 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averag-e  number  of  persons  employed 

Averagre  days  in  operation 


1904. 


1905. 


iDcreaso,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount.  Per  cent 


5 

5 

2S 
5 
33 
38 
423 
676 
492 
ZS8 


5 

5 

32 

6 

38 
43 
398 
687 
611 
303 


+  4 
+  1 
+  5 
+  5 
—  26 
+  111 
4-  119 
+   6 


14.29 
20.00 
15.15 
13.16 

5.91 
19.27 
24.19 

1.68 
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TAIUiK  II    INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Incrnase 
or  decrease,  - 

,  in  1905. 

1904. 

lOOi. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

TjAikI     

|i:;0,7r)0  37 

i7i,r.3;i  21 

2S>,424  07 
377,034  55 

$150,2.31  59 
1JU.47G  79 
21H,713  40 
401.  OiO  G5 

$1,017,351  43 

1 

+     $5,4S1  23 
+     22,043  W 
+    12,288  rj 
+     24, SW  80 

-i    $6>.fX)3  33 

%  64 

lUiihlinjk's  and  lixliiros  

MachiiuTV,  otc 

13.3S 
4  35 

Cash  and  otlior  capital 

6.6J 

Total     

§&S1,743  10 

6.08 

TABIJO  ILIA— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,    AND 

OF  ritODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  nsed, 
WBKBs  and  salaries  p^i^l  iQ 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  4-, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.        Per  c«nt 


Ilaw  matorial  usod   ... 

$708,. 107  <K 
St.RW22 

2:><>,723  01 
77,i:.2  00 

18->,f5:i9  48 

$1,372,7LS  43 

$90S,S12  73 
9B,220  88 

2i!5,780  S5 
84,003  S5 

220.303  79  , 

+$l«X>,44i  10 
4-     13.3*?4  ©5 
+     50,0,^  SI 
+       G,f>40  7.> 
+     37,663  31 

IJI.ll 
l^.TiJ 
24. 40 
9.0tJ 
20. 6> 

Other  material  iisod 

Wa;res    

Salaries  

Profit  and  minor  oxpc 

iso.s 

done.. 

Goods  made  and  work 

$1,087,210  10 

4  $314,491  67 

as. 91 

TABLE  III  B  -ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification, 


1904. 


1905 


I 


Cnods  mad*'  and  work  done  Cffross  product) $1,372,718  43  ,     $1,687,210  10 

Value  of  stock  usod  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  ijroduet  Ccrross  production  Jess  value  ofi 
st(i«-k  and  inaterinli    

Wau'cs  and  salaries;  (LaJjor's  direct  share  of  product)! 

l'r(»lit  and  minor  expense*  fund  (.indu.slry  product 
h*ss  wa fe'< •< )    


853,203  85         1,097,003  61 


5f*0,lT»5  4:1 


Perccutaf7(^  of  industry  product  paid  In  wapes 

Percent M^'e    of    industry    pro<luct    devoted    to    profit' 
and  minor  expenses   I 


4S9,.'>14  58 
303,875  10 


l®,ri39  43 


Percent. 

62.69  I 


I 


37.31 


220, 3a>  79 

Per  cent. 
62.67 

37.33 
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TABLE  IV-AVE11A(;E  CAPITAL.   ETC.,   PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification . 


Averago  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

earuiags  ia 


1904. 


Avt^rage  capital  p«»r  employoo '..J    $l,fnr>  41 

Average  product  per  oiui)loyco I     2,7iiO  OS  i 

Average  yearly  earnings  4*30  92 


190.J. 


$1,714  IG  , 

2,7()1  39  I 

4(J7  73  t 


Increase,  f-,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


-  $281  25  I 

—  28  09  I 
+      0  81 


14.10 
1.03 
0.17 


TABLE  V-RAXGE  OE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OV   UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1 

iTotal  no.  of  persons 
I         employed  in 

1 

Porcentagos  of 

Montlis. 

Employn 

1904. 

i 

^     77.78    ; 
75.  (JO    1 
73.44     , 
79.34     1 
85.77     1 
SS.80     1 
9(^.01     I 
90.01     1 
100.—     1 
91.32     1 
84.03     1 
77.43 
S5.4;J 

aeut  in 

Unemplo 
1904 

22.22 
25. 0> 
20.56 
20.6C5 
14.23 
11.11 
3.99 
3.99 

yment  in 

January   

February    

March    

1       11^04. 

1 

44S 

4;ii 

42,i 
457 
4i»4 
612 
55;{ 

57a 

5>(5 
4M 
4  40 
492 

v.m. 

;Rf.s 

502 
575 

(y,S 
(.13 

(;s7 

(ISO 
743 

(ns; 
ai2 

1905. 

(77.70 
6.3.57 

77.39 
8-5.87 
82.. V) 
80.50 
92.4(5 
91.52 
100.— 
92.33 
S(>.41 
S2.23 

i9a->.     • 

32.30 
46.43 
3?.  44 

April    

May    

22.61 
14,13 

June    

17.50 

July    

10.50 

August    

September    

7.W 
8.48 

October    

8.63 
15.97 
22.. 57 
14..J8 

November   

December    

Average    

7.67 
13., 59 
17.77 
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TABLE  VI-OCCDPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  BMPLOYEEIS. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Ave race 

hours 

per  da  J'. 

J90i. 

190'). 

1904. 

1905. 

Ave  I  age 

wafces 

per  day. 

1901.    1905. 

I 


Average 

wa«res 

per  hour. 


1904.  '  1905. 


Increase ,  -f »  or 

decrease.   — , 

per  day  in  190a. 


Amt.     Per  ct 


Assemblers    

Blacksmiths    

Boys   

Bridge  workers  

Carpenters    

Catchers  

Coopers    

Crane  operators    

Draftsmen    , 

Electricians   , 

Engineers    

Erectors   , 

Firemen    , 

Foremen    

Handlers    

Heaters   

Helpers   

Helpers,  female  , 

Inspectors  , 

Iron  workers  

L«aborers    , 

Loaders    , 

Machine  tenders  

Machinists    

Molders    

Oilers   

Packers  

Packers,  female  

Painters   

Pattern  makers   

Polishers   

Press  hands   

Press  hands,  female. 

Punchers   

Riveters    

Rivet  makers  

Rollers     

Sawyers    

Shearers   

Shipping:  clerks  

Sorters,   female    

Store  keepers  

Straig-hteners    

Teamsters   

Templet  makers  

Tool  setters  

Watchmen  

Weighers   


Tiitffll     find     ttv 


138 
1T7 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


dail) 

(iuc 

issifiod 
lusive.) 

Total 
Male. 

Dumber  of  persons 
employed . 

Female.          I'otal. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Male. 

Female. 
1004    I9C5. 

Total. 

1904. 

1£0). 

1904 

1903. 

1904. 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

1904  1 19(Ki. 

$.50 
.59 

to     9.58. 
to       .63. 
to       .74. 
to        .83. 
to        .91. 
to        .99. 
to      1.08. 
to     1.16. 
to      1.24. 
to      1.83. 
to      1.41. 
to     1.49. 
to      1.58. 
to     1.66. 
to      1.74. 
to     1.83. 
to      1.91. 
to     1.99. 
to     2.08. 
to      2.16. 
to     2.24. 
to      2.33. 
to      2.41. 
to      2.. '58. 
to      2.66. 
to      2.74. 
to     2.s:j. 
to     2.91. 
to     2.99. 
to     8.08. 
to      3.16. 
to     S.33. 
to      3.41. 
to      3.58. 
to      3.66. 
to      3.83. 
to     3.01. 
to      4.03. 

and  nv. 

2 

7 

5 

6 
1 
4 
2 

4 

1 

7; 
...... 

6  1 
10 
1 
9 
8 
1 

79 
29 
7 
123 
45 
14 
67 
23 
2 
47 
1 
4 
23 
7 
11 

\ 

11 
1 
5 
8 
5 

""a 
s 

"*22* 
3 
8 
88 
90 
15 
96 
19 
3 
68 
6 
7 

29 
4 

20 
1 

ii 

1 
1 

10 
2 
1 
1 

i 

'"'i' 

45 

1 
$.60  1  $.60 

$.516 

'.In' 

.817 

$.60 
.59 
.07 
.75 
.87 

$.511    $.50 

..  ..      .60 

.67 
.75 
.84 
.9? 

1 



10 
1 
9 

\ 

7 
126 
45 
14 
67 
23 

2 
47 

1 

4 
23 

7 
11 

6 

1 
11 

'\ 

3 
...... 

11 

i 
1 
1 

8 
6 

.67 

"\io 

.99 
1.036 

.90 

.67       .57 
.88  1     .777 
.93  .     .876 
.99    

1.00 

8 
3 
.... 

1.00 

1.036   1.00 

1.09 

1.11  1  1.10 

, 

1.11  ,  1.10 

1.17 

1.20 
1.29 

1.20  ' 

1.25 

22 
3 
8 

88 
90 
15 
95 
19 
3 
58 
5 
7 

29 

4 

20 

1 

2 

'? 

1 

10 

2 

1 
1 



1.2nl 

1.89  1  1.261 

1.34 

1.388    1.383 
1.466,  1.45 
1.502   1.60 
1.629.  1.603 
l.OOS,  1.70 
1.763'  1.754 
1.869   1.866 
1.965;  1.70 
2.006  2.00 
2.16  ,  2.12 
2.20     2.196 
2.252|  2.252 
2.89     2.40 
2.50  !  2.60 
2.617,  2.60 
2.70     2.685 
2.767   2.75 

2.90 

2.93  1  2.95 
3.001   3.00 
8.15  '  8.13 
8.283   3.25 

8.35 

8.60  ;  3.60 
S.60  '  3.60 

1.883   1.888 

1.42 

.  .. 

1.469   1.45 

1.50 

1.602    1.63 

1.59 

1.629   1.038 

1.07 

1.698i  1.70 

1.75 

1 

1.7C3   1.754 

1.84 



1.809   1.865 

1.92 

1.905   1.76 

2.00 



2.006   2.00 

2.09 

2.16  i  2.13 

2.17 

2.20  1  2.190 

2.25 

2.2521  2.268 

2.S4 

i::..:. 



1  2.39  ]  2.40 
2.60     2.50 

2.50 



2.50 





2.617i  2.00 

2.67 

2.70  1  2.685 

2.75 



2.7B7   2.76 

2.84 



1  2.90 

2.92 

2.98     2.95 

3.00 

8.001 1  8.03 

3.09 

8.15  i  8.13 

3.25 



3.283   8.25 

3.34 

' 1  3.85 

3.50 

1 

1  3.50  ,  3.50 
3.60     8.00 

3.. 50 

3.75 

8.75 

8.75  1 

3.84 

1 
45 

...... 

9  an 

.VM 

4.00 

!  4.00 

:::::;':::;::i4:o6 

Totn] 

653 

561 

14 

17 

567 

678  ;$1.738'$1.998   |fl.7g 

$.66?jn.71  |$1.9« 

Remarks. — The  manufacture  of  structural  iron  is  a  branch  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  that  seema  destined  to  increase  in 
importance  from  year  to  year.  A  remarkable  gain  for  1905  is 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  tables.  There  was  an  average  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent,  in  all  items  of  investment,  of  24  per  cent, 
in  t]\3  number  of  employees,  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  materials 
vs^(\  and  of  2o  per  cent,  in  the  output.  The  average  daily 
^va'^.s  paid  were  nearly  15  per  cent,  higher  in  1905.  Labor's 
.^iharc  of  the  industryprcduct  was  large — 63  per  cent  Employ- 
ment was  very  irregular,  the  sununer  months  being  the  period 

70— L. 
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of  greatest  activity  in  the  industry.  Very  few  women  were 
employed — 14  in  1904,  and  17  in  1905.  About  half  worked  in 
occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry.  With  one  exception,  their 
hours  of  labor  were  uniformly  10  per  day.  Their  daily  wages 
were  much  lower  than  the  average  for  women  in  all  induartries. 


47.     TRUNKS  AND  VALISES— 6  -ESTABLISHMENTS. 
•  TABLE  I-MANAGDMBNT  AND  OPB'RATION. 


Classification . 


^,      ,       .  I  Increase,  -+-•  or  de- 

Number  m  crease,  —  ,in  1905. 


1904. 


1905. 


AmouDt. 


Percent. 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  ". — 


12 
05 
65 
340 
447 
897 
280 


6 
59 
1% 
69 
65 
374 
417 
399 
29S 


+  5* 


—    8 
+  12 


10.— 
6.71 
O.90 
4.20 


TABLB  II-INVESTMENT. 


ClassiQcation. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  1903 

1901. 

$48,000  00 
85,075  00 
64,710  00 

438,880  34 

1905. 

149,000  00 
89,120  00 
66,650  50 

467,034  40 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Lnnd              ••  • 

] 
+    11,000  00           2.06 

Biifldlngrs  and  fixtures  

MaohlnGrv    etc..         

+      1,045  00           l.W 
+          840  50           1.30 

Cash  and  other  capital  

+    28.746  06           5.47 

Total      

$631,074  34 

1658,304  90 

+  $26,630  56 

4.29 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Value  of  material  ased, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Incmaso.  -f, 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  ICO*. 


Amount.        Per  cent. 


Raw  material  used  $iO9,40O  00  ' 

Other  material  used  5,800  00  , 

Wajfea    165,(VB8  00  I 

Salaries  83,550  00, 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ...■  160,885  60  > 

Goods  made  and  work  done  ..  825.268  60  , 


$4&2.a30  00 

+  $42.9W  00  1 

10.49 

6,350  00 

+ 

550  00  i 

9.48 

lffr,847  48 

+ 

2,150  48 

1.30 

84,750  00 

+ 

1,200  00  1 

1.44 

163.522  62 

+ 

2,606  92  ' 

1.68 

874,800  00 

+ 

49,536  40 

1 

1 

6.00 

TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1903. 


Goods  made  and  work  done  Cfirross  production)  ... 
Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  in  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product   (>fross  production    less    value    of, 

.stock  and  material)  

Waflres   and   salaries    (Labor's   direct   share   of   pro- 
duct   ; I 

Profit  and    minor   expense  fund    (Industry    product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  Industry  product  paid  In  wages  

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


$8-25,253  00 

415,200  00 

410,063  60 

249.238  00 

160,825  60 

Per  cent. 
C0.78 

39.22 


$874,800  00 

458.680  00 

416,120  00 

282.597  48 

163,622  60 

Per  cent. 
60.94 

39.06 
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TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAI/,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classificalion. 

( 

1      Avflrag©  capital, 
1    product  and  yearly 
earnings  in 

Increase,  -f ,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1M)5. 

1 
1904.             1905. 

Araoant. 

Per  cent. 

Averai?e  cnpltal  per  employee  

$1,591  12       $1,666  69 

2,079  00        2,214  63 

417  S5            424  9S 

+  $75  47 
+  135  68 
+      758 

4  74 

Averasre  product  per  employee  

Averasre  yearly  earnlniirs  

6.53 
1  83 

TABLE  V-RANGE  OF 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMESNT. 

.Total  no. 
emplo 

of  persons 
yed  in 

1905. 

3S) 

404 

400 

390 

390 

377 

374 

379     , 

396     , 

414 

417 

412     ' 

395     I 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

Employ 

ment  in 

Unemployroobt  in 

1904. 

1904. 

~    'I 

98.C6 

9S.66 
100.-    ' 
95.08    ' 
91.72    , 
89.26    1 
89.71     , 
82.10 
80.93     1 
76.06 
78.97 
83.67 
88.81     ' 

1905. 

93.28 
96.88 
93.92 
98.52 
93.53 
90.41 
89.69 
90.89 
94.06 
99.23 
lOO.— 
98.80 
91.73 

1901. 

1.34 
1.34 

1905. 

January   

441 
4^1 
447 
425 

410 
399 
401 
367 
832 
340 
353 
374 
397 

6.72 

February    

March    

8.12 
4.08 

April    

4.92 
8.28 
10.74 
10.29 
17.90 
19.03 
23.94 
21.08 
16.38 
11.19 

6.48 

Mny    

6.48 

June    

9.69 

July    

10.31 

August    

9.11 

September    

October 

6.01 
0.72 

November 

December    

Average    

1.20 
5.28 

n"  -r:i.=^  :r r-*rS 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations.*  J, 


Apprentices   

Bagfltters  

Bagmakers    

Band-saw  operators  . 

Boxmakers    

Boxnallers    

Engineers    

Foremen    

Framers   

Handle  makers,  fe- 
male     

Helpers    

Helpers,   female   

Iron  cutters   

Laborers    

Leather  cutters   

Liners    ^ 

Liners,  female   

Lumber  cutters  

Machine  operators  ... 

Machine  operators,  fe- 
male     

Machinists    

Packers    

Painters   

Stickers    

Stock  clerks   

Suit  case  makers  — 

Suit  case  makers,  fe- 
male     

Teamsters     

Telescope  makers  .... 

Telescope  makers,  fe- 
male     

Tray  makers  

Trimmers    

Trunk    finishers 

Trunk  makers 

Watchmen 

Wood  workers 


Increase,+,or 

decrea&e,  — . 

perday  in  190.5 


1 

10 

10 

.987 

1.50 

39    10 

10 

1.248   1.009 

78   10 

10 

.600 

.723 

1  10 

10 

2.00 

1.90 

80  ' 

10 

1.46 

37 

10 

10 

1.78 

1.867 

6 

10 

.75 

23 

10 

10 

.76 

.846 

1 

10 

2.85 

6 

10 

10 

i.722 

1.125 

12 

10 

, 

1.00 

1    10 

10 

2.50 

2.50 

3    10 

10 

1.875 

2.0S3 

3    10 

10 

1.70 

1.696 

1    10 

10 

2.50 

2.50 

1 

10 

10 

1.675 

1.35 

.1261     .107  - 


.066      .072  +     .063i 
.200      .190—    .100, 
.145  . 
.173' 

i 

.076 

".ml 


.179     14.83 


if8  ,10 


1.784   1.961 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 

10.01 


1.25 
1.76 


1.75 


2.155 
1.544 
1.60 
1.85 


1.25 

1.637 
1.033. 

.85 
1.75 
2.00  . 
2.126 
1.88 
1.50 
2.01 


.250 
.188 
.170 
.250 
.168i 
.178 
I 

.125' 
.175 


.175 


$1.431 1$1. 45 


.216 
.154 
.136 
.185 


.201 


f.l43   $.146 

I 


9.66 
5.00 


.187 -h 
.075  .. . 

.137 

7.92 

.085  4- 
.285 

.090 

ii.si 

.113  — 
.100  ... 

.507 

84.67 

.250  .... 

.208-f 
.170- 
.253    .. 

.208 
.004 

11.09 
.24 

.135  — 

.196  -f 

.125  ... 

.8% 
.177 

19.49 
9.89 

.itf7'— 
.108  ... 

.08? 

4.74 

.08-,'- 
.17o... 

.110 

11.40 

.200  ...r i   - 

.213;- 
.188! -f 
.136... 

.029 
.336 

1.85 
n.76 

-i-    .160       8.65 
-f  $.029      2.03 
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TABLE  Vir-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGBS. 


ssified 
f  wagos, 
lusive). 

Total  Dumber  of 
ployed 

persons  em- 

/^Terage  wages  per  day. 

t'Ja 
daii] 
(inc 

Male. 

Female.     , 
1901.  1905  ' 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1901 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

190) 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

9  »4 

to     f.4K 
to        .58. 
to        .06. 
to        .74. 
to        .83. 
to        .91. 
to        .99. 
to      l.OS. 
to      1.16. 
to      1.33. 
to      1.41. 
to      1.58. 
to      1.00. 
to      1.74. 

to     1.8:?. 

to      1.91. 
to      2.09. 

to    2.:?3. 

to      2.56. 
to     2.&i. 
to      3.08. 
to      3.33. 

Total    ... 

1           1 

4 

7 
14 

9 
43 

3 

38' 


"io* 

"is' 
50 

9 

1 
37 
22 
32 

1 
47 
31 

6 
45 

45 
30 
13 

4 
7 
19 
11 
52 
3 

16 
37 
4 

9 
63 
26 
34 
23 
16 
2 
7 
3 

421 

$.40 
.50 
.60 
.673 
.75 
.90 

!       1 

' i  $.40 

I  $.60       .60 

1 .608 

1     .67  ;     .673 
.75  1     .75 
.90       .90 

.50 
.59 
.67 
.75 
.84 

5 

2 
9 

i      25  1 

'"  V' 

'      40  ' 
9 

1    . 

21  1 

......  . 

,.50 

.67 
.75 

$!6i2 
.67 
.75 

If. 50 

\"'.i7 

.75 
'     .90 

.92 



1.000 

1.12 

1.276 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

1.685 

1.756 

i'.w 

2.268 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 

11.649 

'i!666 

1.10 
1.282 
1.397 
1.60 
1.65 
1.687 
1.75 
1.90 
2.00 
2.261 
2.50 

.92  1 

1.000   1.000 

1 

92  ' 

1.00 
1.09 

16 
22 

31 

1 

45 
30 
13 

20 

1 

33 

16 

£5 

4 

9 

53 

20 

34 

28 

16 

2 

7 

3 

1.000,  1.000 
1.12     1.10 

1.25 
1.3i 

1.25    

!  1.275   1.282 
1.85     1.397 

1.50 
1.59 

1  , 

2 
.... 

1.60  1  i.so 

:  1.50  ,  1.50 
'  1.60  '  1.66 

1.67 

'  1.685    1.6S7 

1.75 

1.750    1-75 

1.84 

;;;;;:; 

1.90 
2.00 

2.00 

'  2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

1 

1  2.268,  2.W1 
2.60  I  S.fiO 

2.75 

1 

.s . . , . 

2.75 
3.00 
8.83 

3.00 

10 

,     ' 

10 
422 

S.OO 
3.33 

1  3.00 

3.25 

1 '• 

1 

818 

303 

,     104  1 

1             i 

lis 

$1.72 

1.702 

f.792  $1,431  $1.46 

licma7'ks. — The  inannfacture  of  tmuks  and  valises  is  a  nat- 
ural oiitfj:rovvth  of  the  lumber,  leather,  and  iron  industries  of 
the  state.  This  industry  shows  a  very  satisfactory  gain  for  1905. 
There  was  an  average  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  all  items  of  in- 
vestment, of  12  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  days  of 
ojieration,  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used,  and  of  6  per 
cent,  in  the  output.  Employment  was  very  irregular  in  1904, 
but  much  more  uniform  in  1905.  The  busy  season  for  this  in- 
dustry was  during  the  w^inter  months.  About  one-quarter  of 
tlie  total  number  of  employees  were  women.  The  majority  of 
these  worked  in  occupations  peculiar  to  the  industry.  The  hours 
of  all  employees  except  watchmen  were  10  per  day.  The  daily 
w\age»  w^ere  considerably  lower  than  the  average  wages  for  all 
industries,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about  2  per  cent,  in  1905. 
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48.     WAGONS— 43  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLD  I-  MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification . 


Namber  in 


Tncreaf?e,  f,  or 

decreacie,  — ,  in 

1905. 


1904. 


I. 


1S)05.      '  Amount. 


Per  cent 


Number  of  prlyate  firms 

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


25 

87 

4 

41 

18 

254 

lid 

400 

441 

2,417 

2,660 

2,480 

291 


25 
38 

4 

40 

IS 

288 

171 

459 

499 

2,6L5 

2,922 

2,773 

300 


—   1 


I  -   1 


2.70 


2.44 


+     84 

1.3.39 

+    25 

17. IS 

+    60 

14.75 

+    58 

13.15 

H-.198 

8.19 

+  280 

9.99 

+  203 

11.77 

+      9 

3.00 

TABLE  II-INVBSTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invested  in 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  - 

in  1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Amount. 

l*ercent 

Land   

$195,467  45 

1,069,588  23 

604,293  23 

4,448,970  (S 

$416,762  28 

917,376  06 

645,679  80 

4,424,661  42 

—  $78,715  17 

—  152,212  17 

—  58,613  48 

—  24, 308  60 

15.89 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc.,  

Ciish  and  other  cnpltul  

14.23 
9.70 
0..W 

Total    

$6,618,318  93 

$6,304,468  60 

-  $313,849  37 

4.74 
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TABLE  III  A-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.   AND  OP 

PRODUCT. 


Clapsification. 


19D4. 


1905. 


I 


Value  of  material  used. 


Increase,  -f-. 


ClasstScatl  )d. 


I  wages  and  salaries  paid  io     -or   decrease,  — ,  ia  1905, 


1901. 


1905. 


AiuouDt.        Perco::t 


Raw  material  used   $2,572,78120 

Other  material  used  ,  224,701  35 

Wages    1,199,468  11 

Salaries  '  265,18«  10 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ...  1,028,910  08 

Goods  made  and  work  done  ..|  5»29l,057  04 


^,368,889  91  |  + 

315,171  85  + 

1,425.041  E8  + 

303,918  0?  + 

1,257,235  10  j  + 


$795,587  52 
90,470  49 

226,173  47 
38,721  9? 

228,325  OC 


0,070,335  46  !+  1,379,278  42 


30.98 
40.26 

18.86 
14.6} 
22.19 
26.07 


TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


1904. 


1905. 


.   I  I 

Value  of  goods  Tnade  and  work  done  (gross  product)     $5,291,057  04 
Value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  In! 

production    2,797,482  75 

Indu.stry  product  (gross    production    less    value    of  ' 

stock  and  mntorial)  '      2,493,574  29 

Wages   and   salaries   (Labor's   direct  share   of   pro-' 

duct)    l,464,66i  21 

Profit  and  minor    expense   fund    (Industry    product!  | 

less  wages)  ,     1,028,91006 

Per  cent. 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  woges  '  58.74 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and; 
minor  expenses  '  41.26  i 


$3,670,335  46 

3,683.540  76 

2,986,794  TO 

1.729.559  <» 

1,257,236  10 

Per  cent. 
67.91 

42.09 
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TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


'      Averaffo  capital.        Increase, 
I  product  and  yearly 


Classification. 


earDiugdiQ 


1904. 


crease, 


f,  or  de- 
,  In  1905. 


1905. 


Amonnt.     Per  cent 


I  I 

Avernge  cnpitnl  per  employee  '  $2,er8  (SS  I  $2,274^4 

Average  product  per  employee  2,133  49  i  2,406  83 

Avernife  yearly  earnings  '  483  63  514  13 


I 
—  $394  84  i 
+    27^84 
+      30  47 


14.78 
12.79 
6.30 


TABLE  V-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MoQiLs. 


January   

February    I 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    

September    | 

October    

November    

December   

Average    , 


Total  no.  of  persons 
.din 


Perceotaffes  of 


Unemployment  in 


0.51 
5.13 
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TABLE  IV-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occapations. 


Total  no. 

of 
persona, 


Average 

hours 

per  daj'. 


1904.   1905.    1904.   1905. 


Average 

wages 

per  day . 


Average 

wage.s 

per  hoar. 


1901.   190).    1904.  1905. 


Increase,  4-»  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Amt     Perct. 


I 


I 


Apprentices  

Assemblers    

Bench  hands    

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'    helpers. I 

Body  makers  

Body  makers'  helpers 
Bookkeepers,    female. 

Boxmakers   

Boys    

Carpenters    

Craters    | 

Cutters    

Die  makers  

Electricians   

Elevator  men  

Engineers    

Finishers   

Firemen    

Foremen  

Helpers  

Helpers,  female  

Hub  banders 

Inspectors  i 

I/aborers    i 

Machine  operators  ...i 
Machine        operators'! 

helpers    ' 

Machinists    { 

Machinists'  helpers  ..: 

Molders  I 

Molders'  helpers  , 

I'ainters    ' 

Painters'   helpers    ....| 

Pattern  makers   

Piece  workers  

Shaft  makers  

Shapers  

Shippers  

Spring  makers    

Spring   makers'    help 

ers    

Steamlitters  

Steamflttors'  helpers..] 
Slitchers,   female   .... 

Teamsters   I 

Timekeepers    

Tire  setters  

Tire  setters'  helpers.. 

Trimmers    

Trimmers,   female   ... 
Trimmers'  helpers  ... 

Wagon  makers   

Watchmen     

Wheelwrights    

Wheelwrights'  helpers 
Wood  workers   


9 

is' 

721 
224, 
77' 
541 

■' 

111 
144 
12' 

1| 
1  . 

....I 

t' 

li 

61 

5' 

190' 

16, 


7!  lO.OOi 

21|  lO.OO' 

62'  10.001 

221  9.98; 

157,  10.00 

Oil  lO.OOi 

Gi  10.00 


10 
12 

III 

1 


5061 

d46| 

nil 


3811 

?l. 

lOj. 


7.001 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OOi 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.  oo 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
9.98 
10.00 


10. OO 
10.00 

821  lO.Oo' 

143    10.00 

41  10.00 

IS  I  10.00' 

1 , 

4(M'  9.9S 

9|  10.00, 

....I  10.00 

....  10.00 


10 

61 
9 

15' 
103, 

lb 

^! 

704 1 
271| 


9.71|  $.867' 
10.00  1.670 
10.00   2.204 

9.98  2.325, 
10.00  1.606 
10.00  2.172 
lO.OO   1.54  , 

8.00  .75 
10.00  2.0SJ 
lO.OO  .777, 
10.00!  1.902 
10. OO  1.54  : 
10.00   2.25  , 

I  2.75  ' 

10.00 , 

10.00   1.25 
10.20   2.128 
10.00    2.0O 
10.00    1.75  ' 


1.76 

1.418 
.855 


Total 


80 
9 

I 
12, 

4 

2 

13 
111 

1 

7' 

6| 
7fc 

Hi 


ioia 

8.0CI 


12  .8.0C' 

6  lO.OC, 

3  10,00 

12  lO.Oi 

18  10. OC 


10.00 

9.97 

9.971 

10.00  

10. 00  

10.00,  1.499 
10.00    1.777 

10.00  1.197' 
10.00  2.094 
10.00  1.025 
10.00  1.923 
10.00  

9.97  2.17  I 
10.00,  1.15  , 

2.25  ' 

I  2.02 

10.00 ' 

10.00  

10.00    1.748 

8.00,  3.90 

8.00'  2.0O4 

10.00  2.00 

10.00  1.50 

10.00  1.32,'J 


$.536'$ 
1.678, 
2.097 
2.415 
1.658 
2.266 
1.60  I 
1.70  , 
2.083 
.775] 
1.882 
1.512; 
2.00 

2!66' 
1.25  I 
2.435, 

1.S33 
1.6S3, 
2. 383 
1.416 
.848' 
5.00  1. 
2.00  I. 


1.56 
1.811 


111 

o; 

311 

4i' 


1 

7' 
7 
79 
2 

?'!' 

lo 

^\ 

38 

1^, 
72 


10. 00 
10.00 
lO.OOi 
10.00 
lO.Orjj 

ioiot)' 

lO.W, 

lO.OCJ 
lO.OOi 
9.93j 

9.98 


10. OO 
10.001 

lo.oo! 

lO.OOl 
10.  OU 

10.00; 
10.001 


1.S42 

2.00 

1.936 

1.25 

2.10 

1.50 


9.S7 
10.25 
10.00 
10.00 

9.9ti 

l.y&i    1.945 
1.778   l.TO 
2.2&4    2.344 
1.25     1.25 
1.923    1.753 

9.98 

$1,841  $1.88 

1 

I 
K087$0, 
.188, 
.22 
.2831 
.161 
.217| 
.154- 
.1071 
.208, 
.078 
.19  I 
.IM 
.2251 
.275. 

!i26 
.2131 
.30  I 
.175' 
.176, 
.142, 
.0861 


I 


•I 


I 

I 

1.263 
2.1131 
1.65  I 
1.84  I 
1.25  . 
2.267 
1.333, 


.15  I 

.178' 

.12 

.2oei 

.168 
.190 


2.00  '. 
1.803  . 
1.825 
4.083 
I 
2.125 
2.14  I 
1.50  I 
1.2831 
1.974 
2.00  I 
2.80  I 
1.25  I 
2.498, 
1.50 
1.286  . 


.217 

.115 1 
.225 
.20  I 


.175 
.483 

.251 

.20 

.15 

.132 

.184 

.20  I 

.194 

.125 

.216! 

.15  , 


.1831 
.167' 
.225 
.125 
.194 


$.184 


.O55,-$0.3^; 
.168+  .002, 
.21  |- 
.242'  + 
.166  + 
.227  + 
.16  1  + 
.213  + 

.208 i 

.078,—  .008 
.183—  .07  I 
.151,—  .008 
.20   —    .25  I 


.107 
.09  I 

.ose 

.0941 

.06 

.96 


88.18 

o.ia 

4.85 

3.87 
8.24 
4.83 
8.90 
126.67 


.20    ..., 
.125  ..., 
.2S9i  + 
.188  — 
.168,'— 
.2JS,+ 
.142^— 
.085  — 
.50  !..., 
.20    ... 
.166  + 
.1S1|  + 

.128,+ 
.211'  + 
.1651  + 
.184  — 
.125,..., 
.221  + 
.133i  + 


.81X71 
.167 
.067, 


.007, 


.(K>1 
.084 

.066 
.019 
.025 
.083 


.0971 
.183! 


.1. 


.20  ,... 
.18  I... 
.183|  + 
.61    + 


,121 
.14 


0.25 
3.68 
1.82 
11.11 


14.43 
8.35 
3.83 

85.40 
0.14 
0.83 


4.07 
1.91 

5.51 
0.91 
1.54 
4.8d 


4.47 
15.91 


.441 
4.69 


6.04 

7.05 


2.65 

7.17 


.2141  + 
.15    .. 

.1291—    .085 
.1971+     .182 

.20    

.23    +     .864     44.6S 

.1251 1 

.25  ,+     .838     15.65 

.15  I j 

.129 ' 

.197'+     .112i      6.11 

.175  +  .  .oia     o,m 

.234|+     .09  I      8.99 

.125' , 

.178—    .17  I      8.84 


|.18S,+  $.039       2.12 
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TABLE)  VII— CIjASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  pei-sons  em- 
ployed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classifled 
dally  waKes, 
(inclusive). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 
1904.   1905. 

Male.      ^    Female.          Total. 

i 

1904. 

1 

0 

5 

3 

46 

10 

89 

6 

7 

108 

59 

1 

734 

97 

50 

808 

23 

7 

Sll 

87 

3 

156 

45 

1905. 

1901. 

1905 

1904. 

1905.  j  1904.1  1905. 

1904 

1905. 

$.42   to   $.49.. 

i 

1 
9 

I 

56 
11 
94 
8 
7 

$.45 

8      .50 

5|     .00 
3'     .67 

62      .756 
1      .868 

80   1.00 
4    1.132 
3!  1.183 

'            1 

1 

$.46  1 

.50  '  $.60 

.60       .00 

.67       .87 

.756      .758 

.871     ..85 

1.00     1.001 

1.131    1.123 

1.183    1.17 

.60  to       .58.. 

8 

4 

3| 
42 

1, 
76i 

81 

1431 

$.60,....:: .:.... 
.00 ' $.00 

.67     $.67  1 

.76  !     .75       .75 

.85        .90    

1.00  1  1.00  ,  1.018 
1.133'  1.13     1.09 
1.17    

.60  to       .66.. 

.67  to       .74.. 

.75  to       .83.. 

.84  to       .91.. 
1.00  to     1.08.. 
1.09  to     1.16.. 
1.17  to     1.24.. 

1 

10 
1 
5 
2 

1 



10 

4 

1 

1.25  to     1.33.. 
1.34   to     1.41.. 
1.43  to     1.49.. 

S\         8 

106 

67 

1 

739 

151,  1.257 
34    1.366 

1  1.45 

700   1.50 
103   1.628 

53  1.676 
424'  1.758 

19    1.883 

i  1.94 

351    2.00 

8   2.109 

6   2.17 

250   2.257 

54  2.398 
25, 

227I  2.50 
53   2.601 

1.261i 1  1.258 

1.376   1.35     1.40 

1.257    1.261 
1.264|  1.378 
1.45    

1.50  to     1.58.. 
1.50  to    i.e». . 

697           5           3 
1031 

i.so  '  1.50  '  i.56 

1.025 ( 

1.50     1.50 
1.628    1.62^5 

1.67  to     1.74.. 
1.75  to     1.83.. 
1.84  to     1.91.. 

52^ 11         50 

424 1      308 

19l I ■        2.^ 

l.(?72 1.70 

1.756 1 

1.879 ' 

1.676    1.673 
1.758    1.756 
1.8i3|  1.879 

1.92  to     1.99.. 

i            1 

SlI 

37 

3 

155 
45 

1.9J  1 

2.00  to     2.09.. 

ssi 

2.00    ' 

2.00  1  2.00 

2.09  to     2.16.. 

8 
6 

250 

54l 
25' 

2271 

1 

2.133  

2.18  1 ' 

2.109!  0.13S 

2.17  to     2.24.. 

1 

2.17  t  2,18 

2  25  to     2.83.. 



2.253  

2.257!  2.253 
2.398    2-375 

2.34  to     2.41.. 

2.3751 i 

2.42  to     2.40.. 

2.454 



2.454 

9.R0 

2.50  to     2.68.. 

226 
27 

1 
71 



.............. 

2,50    

2.50 

2.50  to     2.69.. 

;3 1 1        27 

2.6021 1 

2.601    2.002 

2.67  to     2.74.. 

1 

81| 

1 

1 
71 

1|  2.67 

8I!  2.783 

1, 

2.67  • 

2.752 1 

2.67 
2.763 

2.67 

2.75  to     2.83.. 

2.762 

2.99  to    2.99.. 

1 1 

2.95  1 1 

2.96 

3.00  to     S.OS.. 

76 
1 
3 
5 
3 

11 
1 

15 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 

60 
1 

1 

76 
1 
3 
5 
3 

11 
1 

15 
3 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

60   3.00 

3.00  ■ ■ 

8.00 

8.10 

8.20 

3.292 

8.40 

3.60 

8.00 

3.09  to     8.16.. 

1  3.10 

2|  3.20 

11    3.292 
1  3.40 

161  3.50 

3.17  to     3.24.. 

2' 

11 

1 

1 

3.i7  1 1 

3.272 

3.17 

3.28  to     3.83.. 

3.272 

3.34  to     3.41.. 

3.50  to     3.58.. 

16. 

1 

3.50  ' 1 

R.lia 

3.67  to     3.74.. 

1 

'  3.70 

13,  4.00 

1  4.20 

I  4.30 

15'  4.50 

3    5.00 

11  6.00 

1  7.00 

t 

8.70  ' 

4.00  to     4.08.. 

131 

1 

4.00    

4.00     4.00 

4.17  to     4.24.. 

1 

4.20  t 

4.25  to     4.33  . 

1 1 

4.30    

4.50  to     4.58.. 

15 

1' 

4.60    1 

4.50     4.50 

5.00  to     6.08.. 

5.00  ! 1 

5.00  '  5.00 

6.00  to     6.08.. 

6.00    

6.00     6.00 

7.00  to     7.08.. 

1 1 

7.00    

...... 

1 

Total    ... 

2,568 

2,787         82         31   2.600 

2.S1S$1.85   $1,889  $1,082  $1,088  $1,841  $1.88 

!     1     1     1          ' 

Remarks. — The  census  of  1900  gave  Wisconsin  seventh  place 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  the  output  of  this  industry. 
The  tables  show  that  a  marked  growth  was  experienced  in  the 
two  yeare  covered  by  the  report.  This  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
crease in  1905  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees,  of 
31  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used,  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  total 
wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  output.     The 
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average  yearly  earnings  also  show  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.  The 
apparent  average  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  in  all  items  of  invest- 
ment is,  in  view  of  these  increases,  probably  due  to  an  error  in 
reporting  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  machinery 
in  one  or  both  of  the  two  years.  Employment  was  quite  uni- 
form from  month  to  month.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  were  females.  The  majority  of  these  were 
employed  in  the  regular  occupations  of  the  industry.  Their 
average  daily  wages  were  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
for  women  in  all  industries. 

49.     W00DENWARE--6   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassificatloD. 


Number  in 


lQcr<»aep,4-,  or, 

decieasp.  — .  in 

lt05. 


1904.    I    1905.     'AmouDt.  Percent. 


:i. 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  i  6  I           6 

Number  of  corporations  !  3  i           3 

Number  of  male  stockholders  i  19  i          29 

Number  of  female  stockholders  ,  14  |          11 

Total  number  of  stockholders  33  ,          40 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  .1  39  i          46 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  814  832 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   I  1,183  1,020 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  I  1,061  I        039 

Average  days  In  operation  i  268  I        277 


—  185 

—  12» 
+    11 


5?.(B 
21.43 
21.21 
17.95 

2.21 
13.78 
11.50 

4.14 


TABLE  n-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 

Capital  invGsted  in 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  - 

-f. 
-,  in  19C5. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Land  

$65,642  00 

119,635  00 

48,040  00 

209,564  00 

$72,500  00 

121.850  00 

48.400  00 

199,660  00 

+  $6.8SB00 
+    2.215  00 
+       80000 
—  10,014  00 

10.45 

Buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery,  etc.,  

1.85 
0.75 

Cash  and  other  capital 

4.78 

Total    

$442,88100 

$442,900  00 

—      66100 

O.U 
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TABLE  III  A— VALUE  OP  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OF 

PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Value  of  raaierial  nped. 
wasres  and  salaries  paid  in 

1904.                   19(K. 

Tncrpase 
or  decrease,  - 

,  in  1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

Raw  material  used  

$n8,256  04 

61,043  77 

438.473  60 

45,186  00  ! 

329.305  14  1 

1,580.303  64 

1 

$836,380  82 

50.198  36 

388,307  33 

84.675  00 

205,680  20 

1,390,194  20 

—  $81,888  78 

—  8.861  42 

—  61,166  26 

—  10,480  00 

—  83,784  04 

—  181,109  34 

11.40 

Other  material  nsed  

7.13 

Wagres    

11  80 

Salaries 

23  17 

Profit  and  minor  expenses  ... 
Goods  made  and  work  done  . 

10.26 
11.46 

TABLE  III  B— ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  111  A. 


Classification. 


1(04. 


1905. 


Goods  .made  and  work  done  (gross  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro- 
duction   

Industry  product  Csrross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages 

Percentage   of   industry   product   devoted   to   profit 
and  minor  expenses  


$1,680,808  54 

772,299  81 

806.008  73 
478.608  59 

820,395  14 
Per  cent. 
59.23 

40.T7 


$1,399,104  20 

096.561  87 

712.018  58 
416,983  83 

206,630  20 
Percent. 
58.61 

41.40 


TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Classification. 


Avora^re  cnpitaJ, 

product  and  yearly 

earnings  in 


1904. 


19a'). 


Increase,  -f ,  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


I 

I  I 

Average  capital  per  employee $4.174  26  | 

Average  product  per  employee i     1,489  45 

Average  yearly  earnings  |        408  55  I 


$4,710  33  I 

+$586  08  ' 

12.84 

1,490  09 

+      064  1 

0.04 

407  13 

—     142  ; 

0.35 
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TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EfMPLOYMBNT  AND  OP  UNBMPLOYMBNT. 


1 

Total  DO.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percentages  of 

Montlis. 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

19(». 

1904. 

1905. 

.fanuary   

1.019 
1,114 
1,154 
1,168 
1,159 
1,188 
1,095 
1,087 
1,081 
1.024 

814 
1,061 

857 
8S8 
8SB 
906 
902 
913 
996 
1,007 
1,020 
999 
997 
978 
939 

86.14 
94.17 
97.55 
98.2S 
97.97 
100.— 
92.56 
91.89 
91.38 
86.96 
71.18 
6B.81 
89.69 

84.02 
81.B7 
85.10 
89.02 
88.48 
89.51 
97.55 
98.73 
100.- 
97.26 
97.75 
96.88 
92.06 

18.86 
6.88 
2.45 
l.TT 
2.03 

15.98 

Febmarv  

18.43 

March    

14.90   . 

April  

10.96 

May    

11.67 

June           

10.49 

July    

7.44 
8.11 
8.62 
13.44 
28.82 
31.19 
10.31 

2.45 

August 

1.27 

September    

October  

2.74 

November  

December    

Average    

2.26 
4.12 
7.94 

TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

.Average 

hOQFS 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Iiicrea8e,+.  or 

deoreaae,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 

1904. 

igOi. 

1901 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Perot, 

Apprentices 

2 
3 

io"" 

9 

10 
10 
10 

8.18 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7 

7 
10 

7.05 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

io"*" 

10 
10 
7 
10 
10 
10 

22.00 

t'.iso 

.088 
.204 
.20 
.24 

.166 
.192 

.L3 
.25 
.15 
.137 
.15 
.15 
.281 
.28 
.15 
.381 
.15 
.16 
.20 
.16 
.15 
.847 
.178 
.175 

|.«2 

.86 

.078 

'     .225 

j     .20 

i     .243 

.192 

.188 

.16 

.165 

,     .146 

.357 

.214 

.148 

.213 

.154 

!28 
.15 
.444 

Blacksmiths 

8 

4 

14 
100 

9 
11 

3 

'iio' 

1 

14 

40 

72 

120 

367 

4 

5 

50 

7 

I 

13 
25 
42 
31 
12 
4 

$2.50     2.50 

Boys    

Carpenters    

Coopers  

Engineers    

11     9.78 

10  110 
100   10 

9  ,10 

11  lio 

5  10 

4  1 

340  ilO 
18  [10 
14    10 
40   10 

341  9.97 
122   10 

10   10 

6  10 

5  10 
50  ,10 

3  1  9 

iio 

110 

18   10 
26  IlO 

.876 
2.036 
2.00 
2.40 
1.66 
1.917 

.75 
2.25 
2.00 
2.43 
1.669 
1.88 
l.fiO 

—  $.1261    14.29 
+     .214     10.51 

+     .030       1  25 

Firemen    

+     .009         .57 
—    .037'      1  93 

Foremen     

Handle  finishers   

Headers    

1.65     1.65 
1.50     1.458 
2.50     2.50 
1.50     1.50 
1.362   1.482 
1.60     1.50 
1.496   1.54 
2.318   2.068 
2.80     2.80 
1.60     1.50 

Helpers   

—    .042       2  8 

Hoopers    

Hoopers'  helpers  

Laborers 

-    .laOj      8.81 

Lathers     

Machine  tenders  

Machinists    

+     .044,      9.94 
—    .2551    11 02 

Millwrights    

Painters   

1 

Pattern  makers  

Sanders    ' 

3.429 

1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.60 

2.468 

1.75 

1.75 

4.00 

'i'.ix> 

1.60 
1.607 
2.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.45 

+     ,Sn\    ld.65 

Saw  fliers  i 

Sawyers    1 

.20 

.15 

.151 

.897 

.175 

.175 

.145 

Stave  pilers  

Teamsters  i 

Turners    

Warelionsemen    

41 
SO 
12 

4 
4 

10 
10 
10 
10 

+     .007 
+     .08» 

1.30 

Watchmen    I 

Yardmen    i 

] 

Total    1 

1,095 

1,081 

9.99 

9.38 

$1.642!tl.a64 

$.161 

1  f  .1716 

1 

4.    •    IMA,                  ••« 

1 

•  •« 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIPICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES. 


Classified 

daily  wages, 

(iaclusive). 


Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 


Male. 


1904.  1905. 


Female. 


1904.  19a5. 


Totel. 


1904. 


$.50 

to 

$.58. 

.67 

to 

.74. 

.75 

to 

.83. 

.84 

to 

.91. 

1.00 

to 

1.08. 

1.09 

to 

1.16. 

1.17 

to 

1.24. 

1.25 

to 

1.83. 

1.34 

to 

1.41. 

1.42 

to 

1.49. 

1.50 

to 

1.58. 

1.59 

to 

1.65. 

1.75 

to 

1.83. 

1.84 

to 

1.91. 

2.0O 

to 

2.08. 

2.25 

to 

2.33. 

2.50 

to 

2.58. 

3.75 

to 

8.83. 

4.00 

to 

4.08. 

5.00 

to 

5.06. 

6.00 

to 

6.08. 

Total 

1906. 


Average  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904.  1905. 


Female. 


1904.1  1905 


Total. 
1904.   1905. 


I 

1      1 

2  ' 

' 

2  $.50 

3  ' 

4  1     .80 

1  

6     1.O06 

1  ' 

2    

5  1.273 
22     1.89 
15  ,  1.46 

697     1.60 

155     1.645 

li)     1.75 

A     1.87 

lSf>.     2.00 

!5  ,  2.26 

60  ,  2.50 

3.80 

6  ' 

$.60    

$.60 

$.50 

3 1 ...:.:.:::: 

.70  ! 

.70 

I 

4    1        1 

1 ' 1 1 

:763'.;.... 

.80 

.763 

.90  ' 

.90 

13 

6  ' 1 .   13 

1  1     ..     '            '  .   ... 

1  00  i  .  .  . 

1.008 

1.00 

1.15    

1.16 

2  1            1 

1.20  ' 

1.20 

lr> 

6' 1 '      15 

m '    81 

15' '        5 

597    1 rtM 

1JJ8  ' 

1.273 
1.39 
1.45 
1.60 
1.645 
1.76 
1.87 
2.00 
2.25 
9.50 
3.80 

1.28 

81 

1.38    

1.38 

5 

1.45    

1.45 

659 

1.501  

1.501 

'    154 

155  ' 

151 
20 

nl 

15 

1.646 

1.646 

1      20 

19  1 

1.763 ' 

1.753 

'        3 

4  1   ...   . 

1.878 ' 

1.878 

1     119 

122  1 

2.00  1 

2.00 

15 

62 

6 

15  ' 

50  j 

2.26  1 

2.25 

1       62 

2.60    

2.50 

5 

tf    



4.00    

4.00 

1  ' 

1 
1 

1  1  6.00 
1  1  6.00 

6.00  1 

6.00 
6.00 

5.00 

1 

1  1 

6.00  1 

6.00 

1,095 

1,031  1 

1,095 

1,031  !$1.642 

1 

$1,654  

$1,642 

».fK4 

1 

1 

RemarUs. — The  manufacture  of  woodenware,  like  the  allied  in- 
dustry of  staves  and  headings,  seems  to  have  suffered  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  1905.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  case  of 
this  industry  the  loss  was  due  partly  to  the  impossibility  of. 
securing  the  usual  number  of  employees  during  the  busy  season, 
owing  to  the  low  wages  paid.  The  decrease  of  12  per  cent,  in 
the  average  number  of  employees  was  followed  by  a  decrease 
of  11  per  cent,  in  the  materials  used,  of  13  per  cent,  in  the 
total  wages  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  output.  There  was  also  a  slight  loss  in  the  average 
yearly  earnings  of  employees.  Employment  was  somewhat  ir- 
regular, summer  being  the  season  of  greatest  activity  in  this 
industry.    No  female  help  was  employed. 
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•oO.    WOOLEN  GOODS—IO  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiflcatioQ. 


Number  ia 


Jocrease,  +,  or 

decrensf*,  — ,  in 

1905. 


1904.  1905.      I  Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners :... 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 


3 
6 
3 
9 

7 

57 

13 

75 

84 

707 

757 

730 

204 


3 

7 

3 

10 

7 

67 

18 

75 

85 

606 

733 

704 


"'+"'i"r'i6!OT' 

+  1        ii.ii 

+    2          28.57 

1              1        .  . 

1 i 

+  1 

—  41 

—  24 

—  26 

—  2 


1.19 
5.S0 
3.17 
3.56 
0.6S 


TABLE  II-INVESTMENT. 


Classification. 


Land  

Buildings  and  fixtures  . 

Machinery,  etc 

Cash  and  other  capital. 


Total 


$81,850  00  I 
165,493  50  I 
3S4.22G05  ' 
638,090  98  I 


Increase,  +, 
or  decrease,  — .  lu  190). 


Aroonnt.      'Per  cent 


$30,725  00  i 
151,293  59 
33'), 808  49  ; 
620,769  21 


I 


—  $1,125  00 

—  14,200  00  I 

—  18,417  56 

—  118.221  77  , 


$1,240,505  62 


1.37 
8.58 
5.20 
18.50 


$1.085, 596  29  i  —$151,964  33    12.25 


TABLE  IIIA-VALUB  OF  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED.  AND 

OP  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 

Value  of  material  use^l, 
wa>jes  and  salaries  paid  in 

IQOI.                     1905. 

Increase, 
or  decrease,  — 

,  in  1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cen  t 

Raw  material  used   

$847, &>?  40  ' 

iai,325  93  1 

233,340  54  , 

57,244  00 

231,311  43  1 

$an,018  52 
107,486  65 
229,329  93 
56,745  00 
235,837  77 

+  $14,060  12 
+      3,160  67 

—  9,016  61 

—  499  00 
+      4,526  34 

1.60 

Other  material  used  

8.03 

Wages 

3.78 

Salaries 

0.87 

Profit  and  minor  expenses.... 

1,96 

Goods  made  and  work  done.. 

$1,47P,06G  35 

$1,491,317  87 

+  $12,231  52 

0.83 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1905. 
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TABLB  III  B— ANALYSIS  OF  TABLB  III  A. 


Classification. 


Goods  made  aod  work  done  (groan  product) 

Value  of  stock  used  and  material  consumed  In  pro 

ductlon    

Industry    product    (gross    production   less    value   of 

stock  and  material)  

Watres  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product) 
Profit   and   minor  expense  fund   (industry   product 

less  waires)  

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages i 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and, 
minor  expenses  


f  1.479,036  35 

952,1S4  33  I 

626,901  97  I 
295»5eO  54 

231,311  43 
Per  cent.     | 
56.10  I 


$1,401,317  87* 

,      96C>,405  17 

figl,912  70 
285,074  93 

235,887  77 
Per  cent. 

54. SI 

45.19 


TABLD  iV-AVEmAGH  CAPITAL.  ETC..  PER  EMPLOYEE. 


Ctatsification. 


Average  capital, 
0(<uet  and 
earnings 


proiluetand  yearly 
In 


1904. 


1905. 


loorpafte,  4*1  or  de- 
crease,  -,  iu  1905. 


Amount.     Per  cent 


Average  capital  per  employee $1,099  40 

Average  product  p6r  employee 2,026  13  , 

Average  yearly  earnings  326  50 


fl,646  30      -$15310  I  9.01 

2,104  14       +    77  99  I  3.85 

325  76  1    —      0  75  0.23 

I 


TABLE  V-RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


ToUl  no. 

of  Dersons 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

em  ployed  in 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

19W 

1905. 

Tftniifiry    

7M 
741 

757 
751 

705 
731 
733 
731 
723 
(SI 
dfid 
or, 

093 
694 
696 
708 
704 

99.34 

CM  1R 

2.11 

3  ^ 

Fobrnnry    

March    

97.89    ■          99.73 
100.—     1        100.— 

0.27 

Anril     

90.21               99  73 

0  79    i           0  27 

\rii  V 

742 

98.02              98.04 
94.98              92.91 
94.96    1          90.86 
94.00    '          94.54 
98. .53              94.41 
98.39    1          93.32 
96.98    1          94.93 
95.26              96.50 
96.43    1          96.04 

l"c>s    1            13^ 

719 
719 
712 
708 
707 
7.^1 
721 
730 

5  02                t  rta 

Til  1 V       ....              .... 

5.02 
6.94 
6.47 
6.61 
3.04 
4.75 
3.57 

9  14 

5  46 

Septemt>er    

i^/»tnhor      

5.50 
6  68 

November   

peoember    

5.07 
3.41 
3  96 

71— L. 
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TABLE  VI-0CCUPATI0N9  AND  WAGES  OB   BMPLOYRKS. 


Occupations. 


Apprentices 
Balers,  female 
Bookkeepers 
Bookkeepers,  female 
Burlers,  female 

Carders    

Carders,  female 

Carpenters 

Combers,  female 

Drawers,  female 

Dressers 

Dryers 

Dyers 

Dyers,  female 

Bn^ineers    

Filling  carriers 

Finishers  

Finishers,  female 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Fullers 

Hclperv 

Helpers,  female 

Laborers    

Laborers,  female 
Loom   fixers  »,... 
Machine  tenders 
Machine   tenders,    fe- 
male     

Machinists 

Packers  

Packers,  female 

Pickers    

Piece  workers 
Piece  workers,  female 
Press  tenders,  female 
Reelers,   female 

Sewers,  female  I 

Shearers   ' 

Shearers,  female 
Shlppinsr  clerks 

Sorters    

Speckers,  female 

Spinners    

Spinners,  female 
Spoolers,  female 

Stock  clerks   

Teamsters    

Twisters  

Twisters,    female 

Warpers     

Wasliers   

Watchmen    

Weavers     

Weavers,  female 
Winders,  female 

Total    


IncreaFe,+,  or 

decrea«e,  — , 

per  dny  in 

1S05. 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1906. 
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY 

WAGES. 

aed 
aees, 

ive). 

Total  namber  of  Dorsons  ei 
ployed. 

ba). 
1905. 

Average  Tvaves  per  day. 

Classi 
daily  w 
( ioclus 

Male. 

Femalo. 

T0I 
1901. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

'l905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

19C4. 

1905. 

$.42  to 

.£0  to 
.50  to 
.ft7  to 

$.49.. 

6 
44 
58 
60 
84 
40 

4 
80 
10 

2 
11 
27 

1 
46 

7 
53 
70 
30 
97 
30 

2 
58 
32 

9 

3 
85 

""5 

6 
63 

60 
60 
1C8 
52 

6 
4S 
28 

2 
06 
53 

1 
114 
11 

6 
16 

3 
19 

2 

8 

4 

1 

7 
53 

77 
39 
117 
37 

2 
71 
59 

4 

38 
52 

$.45 
.50 

.616 
.699 

'.8'ie 

.928 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.25 
1.852 
1.45 
1.514 

l.ifi)' 

$.45 
.508 
.625 
.TO 

.7J.: 

.838 
.95 
1.00 
1.117 
1.185 
1.25 
1.39 

"i.75" 

$.45 
.50 
.617 
.696 

1.00 

1.117 

1.20 

1.25 

1.S6 

1.45 

1.511 

1.627 

1.695 

1.756 

1.85 

2.005 

2.125 

2.20 

2.25 

2.35 

2.60 

$.45 

.606 
.633 
.70 

.66.. 
.09.. 
.74.. 

2 

7 

9 

7 

$.50 
.621 

$.50 
.643 

.TO  to 
.84  to 
.   .92  to 
1.00  to 
1.09  to 
1.17  to 

.S3.. 

.91.. 

.99.. 
1.08.. 
1.16.. 
1.24.. 

24 

12 

1 

18 

IS 

20 

7 

"iz 

27 
2 

33 
17 

.75 

.8> 

.95 

1.00 

1.127 

'i'.25* 
1.388 

'i!o6' 

1.125 
1.20 
1.252 
1.864 

.7J1 
.8?l. 
.95 
1.0> 

i.m 

1.198 

1.25  to 
1.S4  to 
1.42  to 

1.33.. 
1.41.. 
1.49.. 

55 
26 

1.25J 
1.381 

1.50  to 
1.59  to 

1.58.. 
1.85.. 
1.74.. 
1.83.. 
1.91.. 
2.08.. 
2.16.. 
2.24. . 
2.38.. 
2.41.. 
2.S8.. 
2.6S.. 

6S 

11 
3 

16 
3 

17 
2 
6 
4 
1 

55 

31 

2 

9 

5 

20 

1 



66 

81 
2 

12 
5 

21 
2 

"ii' 

2 

12 
2 

6 

1 
1 

"4" 
...... 

i.569'  i.56 
1.6*71  1.6> 
1.69  1  1.69* 
1.7551  1.769 
1,85  1  l-Rftfi 

iioV 

I.err  to 

1.75  to 
1.84  to 

3 

""3 

1.605 
1.7nl7 
1.860 

2.00  to 
2.09  to 
2.17  to 
2.25  to 
2.34  to 

2 

'i' 

1 

1 

i 
2 

2.O06 

2.125 

2.20 

2.25 

2.33 

2.50 

'2.75' 
2.87 
3.00 
8.13 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 
3.83 
b.QO 

2.006 
2.13 

'2.25' 

i'.ii}' 

2.60 
2.75 

2.88 



2.00 

i'.io' 
'i'.5o' 

2.00 
2.10 

2.375 


2.002 
2.115 

'2.25' 
2.375 

2. SO  to 
2.59  to 

12 
2 

6 

1 
1 

i 

2.50 
2.60 

2.75  to 

2.83.. 
2.91.. 
8.08.. 
3.16.. 
3.33.. 
3.41.. 
3.58.. 
3.83.. 
5.08.. 

al    ... 

9 

1 

t 

4 

! 



:::::::::::: 

£ 

1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

1 

2.75 

2.75 

2.84  to 

1 

2.87 
3.00 
3.13 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 
3.83 
5.00 

2.88 

3.00  to 

1 

3.C0 

1 

3. CO 

3.09  to 

1 

j 

3.25  to 

2 

..::.:t::.:.: 

3.25 

3.25 

3.34  to 

1 

8.50  to 

4 

1  .. 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75  to 

5.00  to 

1 

1 

, 

Tot 

327 

300 

413 

423 

7G0 

723 

.$1.5?1  $1,517 

$.891    $.861 

1 

$1,163  $1,133 

Ecmarks. — This  industry  has  for  several  year,,-  been  decreadng 
in  importance  in  Wisconsin,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  sheep- 
raising  in  the  state,  and  to  the  distance  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  «he  raw  material  from  other  states.  For  1905  there  was 
an  average  decrease  of  12  per  cent,  in  all  items  of  investment 
and  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees  and  in  the  total 
wages  and  salaries?  paid.  There  was  however  a  slight  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  materials  used  and  of  the  output.  Labor's 
share  of  the  industry  product  was  moderate — 56  per  cent.  Em- 
ployment was  remarkably  uniform,  unemployment  averaging  less 
than  4  per  cent,  each  year.  Over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  were  females.    They  were  employed  in  the  regular 
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occupations  of  the  industry.  They  received  about  the  average 
daily  wa^es  for  women  in  all  industries,  in  1904,  but  about  3 
per' cent,  less  in  1905.  IMen  s  wages  were  much  lower  eaeh  year 
than  the  average  for  men  in  all  industries.  The  hours  both  of 
men  and  of  women  were  slightly  over  10  per  day. 

51.     MISCELLANEOUS— 48  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLF3  I  -MANAGDMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassifioatioD. 


Niimbor  of  prlvato  firms  

Niinibor  of  innlo  pnrtnoi-H  

Number  of  fomalo  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  mnlo  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders    

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   

Averajfe  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  


Number  in 


1904.    I     19a-). 


Increase,  +» or 

decrease,  — ,  In 

1905. 


Amocnt.  Per  cent 


18 


17 

2S 


—  1 

—  2 


28 

4> 

381 

l.SH 
?,32l 

296 


26 
31 

319 
49 

394 
1,907 
2.r>47 

2,197 
203 


i     + 


2 
1 

17 


+      4 

—    13 

-    1.5 

+  105 

+  220 

+  114 

—      3 

6.58 
7.14 


7.14 

5.0.5 
8.S9 
3.41 
S.&T 
9.22 
9.74 
5.47 
1.01 


TARLR  II    INVKSTMENT. 


(Classification. 


locreaee.  -h, 
or  decrease   — ,  in  19(fi 


Amoant.       Percent 


Land    ^'*2^,V\  M 

HulldlnpTs  .nnd  fixtures   7:?4,(Vr,  92 

Ma<*hincry,   i»tc Wl.(»>i(J()0 

Casii  and  otlK'r  capital  2.2i;r.42<) ;« 

Total    I  $i.nrvs,(y)4  70 


iji^lH.Wl  90  1  4-  $20,000  45  ' 

7Vr,,172  M  :  +  545  02 

9->r,(»^t  4-.  1  4-     W.998  4o 

2,2.l\.0'>7  SI  I  +    10,037  01  ' 

$1,455,270  29  I  +  $37,271  53  ' 


3.80 
0.08 

5.21 
0.43 

2.00 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,   1904-1905. 
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TABLK  III  A— VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  L.VBOR  EMPLOYED,  AND  OV 

PRODUCT. 


I 


Classification . 


Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


IdOi. 


Raw  material  used  '    8?,8i».75cJ  22 


Other  material  used  . 

Wages    

Salaries    

Profit  and  minor  expenses  .. 
Goods  made  and  work  done  . 


475,198  82  I 
977,421  50  i 
209, 1«»  50  ' 
772,487  33  I 
5,33^1,022  37  : 


19a5. 


Increase,  -f, 
or  decrease,  — ,  iu  1905. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 

i 


$2,018,841  73  —  $280,910  49 
408,703  48  —   06,435  34 


i,02o,wi  oe 

234.429  47  I 

024,250  81  I 

4,906,350  55  \ 


+      42,(M&  56 
+   25,266  97 

—  148,230  52 

—  $427,065  82 


9.69 
13.96 

4.36 
12.06 
19.19 

8.0Q 


TABLE  III  B    ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE)  III  A. 


Classification . 


Goods  made  or  work  d(>no  (gross  product)  

Value  of  stock  used  aud  material  consumed  In  pro 
duction      

Industry  product  (gross  production  less  value  of 
stock  and  material)  

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  pro- 
duct)     

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product 
less  wages)  


Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  In  wages  .... 
Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  


1904. 


1005. 


r>,  334 ,022  37 

$4,000,350  r^ 

3,374,951  04 

3,027,005  21 

1.959.0n  33 

1,878.751  34 

1,185,584  00 

1,254,500  53 

772,487  33 

«?4,2£»  81 

Per  cent. 
65.69 

Per  cent. 
66.77 

84.31 

88.23 
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TABLE  IV— AVEHIAGE  CAPITAL,  ETC.,  PER  ErMPLOYEB. 


ClassifleatioD. 


Average  capita), 

product,  and  yearly 

earnings  in 


1901. 


190). 


Increase,  +«  or  de- 
crease, — ,  in  1905. 


Amount.      Per  cent. 


! 

Average  capital  per  employee  I  $2,09G98 

Average  product  per  employee  i  2,560  74 

Average  yearly  earnings  i  400  23 


$2,027  80 

2,22SS1 

464  90 


—  $09  00 

—  337  68  I 

—  4  98  . 


3.20 
13.18 
1.05 


TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Employ 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

ment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1901 

loai. 

1901. 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

January    

2,051 
2,060 
2,040 
2,118 
2,071 
2.039 
1,801 
1,850 
2,168 
s.iyo 

2.321 

9.rvT 
9,068 

2,020 
2,046 
2,147 
2,109 
2,173 
2,164 
l,96r 
2.021 
2.843 

2,jwr 

2,547 
2..W1 
t,U7 

88.37 
89.14 
87.89 
91.25 
89.28 
87.85 
TT.flO 
80.09 
03.41 
94.74 
100.— 
ff7.84 
89.79 

T9.31 
80.33 
14.29 
89.04 
85.83 
84.96 
77.23 
70.35 
n.96 
9S.79 
100.— 
98.64 

11.63 

lo.as 

12.11 
8.75 
10.77 
12.15 
22.41 
19.91 
0.50 
6.2« 

20.60 

Pebruarv     

19.67 

March    

1S.71 

April    

14.90 

May    

14.68 

•Tune    

15.04 

July  

»?.77 

August    

80.65 

September  

October    

8.05 
6.» 

November  

December    

Ayerage  

10.» 

6.36 
13.74 

MANUFACTURING  RETURNS,  1904-1906. 
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TABLB  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  BBIPLOYEES. 


Occnpatioas. 

Totel  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 

hoars 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wagttri 

per  hour. 

Increase,+,or 

decrease,  — , 

per^dayin 

1904 

1905. 

1904 
9.20 

ih" 

1905. 

1£04 

1905. 

1904.J  im. 

Amt. 

Per  ct. 

A  nnrenticcs     

11 

20 
2 
4 

9.84 
9.13 
9.50 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

io*" 

10 

9.98 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11.64 
10 

$.801 

1 
8.853, 

1.08? 

"iii 

.fS9 
.262 
.145 
.288 
.225 
.221 
.05 
.066 

' * .169 
.091 
.146 

$.087  + 

>.052 

0.04 

Apprentices,  female  . 

.:....      .856 

2.615 

1.41      1.50 
2.058  2.06 
2.518,  2.586 
1.45  '  1.45 
2.8751  2.875 
2.25     2.625 
1.986   2.073 
,00       .637 

.657 1 

2.00  , 

1.688   1.773' 

.938      .966, 

1  156    1  I'M 

.094 

.276 

.15 

.229 

.231 

.145 

.288 

.883 

.230 

.094 

Beamsters    

4 

22 
i2 

2 

14 
2 

11 

1 

17 

+ 
+ 
+ 

.09 

.ooe 

.018 

6.38 

Revelers    

21     9 
11    10 

2    10 
14    10 

4    10 

10  9 
26   10 

10 

2 

11  10 
50     9.96 

8   10 

1 

1 

.01 

Blacksmiths    

.71 



Boiler  makers  

Book  binders  

+ 

+ 
+ 

.875 
.067 
.137 

16.67 
4.88 

Bottlers    

27.40 

Bottlers,  female  

.20 
.177 
.097 
.146 
.30 
.175 

Box  makers' 

S 
25 

8 

+ 
+ 

.085 
.060 

5.01 

Boys  • 

8.21 

Brush  makers  

TliiIldn7Prft 





i'.m 

2.50 
.67 
1.825 
3.00 
1.60 
7.50 

'i'.eb' 

1.09S 
1.78t 
2.60 
3.00 
1.806 

'i!96* 
2.00 

'i!025 
1.50 
1.917 

3.00  1 
1.75  1 
1.25  I 
3.747 

1.70  1 

6.00  I 

1.75 

2.90 

l.GO 

1.33 

1.819 

2.50 

2.33 

1.912) 

3.83; 

1.96 

2.50 

3.00  I 

1.60 

i.'oiT 



Tliirr  nipkprs 



Tliittnn   iiinkpr<i 



g 
11 

1 

"■"74 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
g 

'ioieo 

10 

.125 
.322 
.23 

Captains    

""io 
1 

86 

1 

.28 
.25 
.067 
.183 
.30 
.16 
.075 

+ 

.783 

26.42 

Carders,  female  

Corpenters   

Careers   

Chargors    

Chemist*^     

10     1 

10      1  10 

10    !  10 

10        10 
10        10 
10 

1  10 

in         in 

.190 

.30 

.17 

.63 

.175 

.99 

+ 

.101 

8.10 

+ 

.10 
1.50 

6.25 
92.00 

Clerks 

f  omnoiindor'^ 



Conveyors    

Cooks 

■■■     li 
5 
C 

1 
1 
55 

.i6       .16 
.098'     .111 

3    11.20   12 

+ 

+ 

.23? 

21.13 

Coopers    

Core   makers    

Cupola   tenJcrs    

Cutters    

Dc^sifirners 

12 
1 
1 

50 
2 

10      1  10 
10      I  10 

10    i  10 

9.9S'    9.76 

1    4 

.179 
.25 
.30 
.182 

"i96 
.20 



.163 
.15 
.192 

.182 

.25 

.238 

.196 

.428 

.196 

.25 

.30 

.16 

1.12 

+ 

.67 
.103 

22.33 
5.69 

Distillers   

Dock  men  

2 
6 

2    io      1  10 

S'  10         10 

+ 

.50 

25  00 

Drpsfu^rfi 

35j 

2  10 
10 

3  10 
1  10 

1     10 

10 
10 

io" 

Dryers    

Dry-house  men  

Dyers   

Electricians    

2 
4 

S 
1 
4 

31 

1 

3 

1 

2 

15 

20 

5? 

20 

1 

S 

7 

4 

1 

20 

"ioo 

9 
8 

— 

.a25 

1.54 

.198 

1.75  , 

1.3751  1.00 

.1751 

-!375 
.296 

Elevator  men  

.138,     .10  i    - 
.2311     .246  + 

27.27 

Engineers    

•2'  10.29,  10.34    2.3731  2.639' 

12.47 

Extractors 

10      ' 

3;  10      1    9 
11  10        10 

1.63  1 1 

.60  1     .58  1 
1.10  1  1.10  1 

.16 
.06 
.11 

Feeders,    female    

.064 
.11 

— 

.09 

3.33 

Finishers    

9     9      '     9.50   3.33  !  2.242 

.37        .236 



1.088 
.056 

.eg? 

.144 



.6K 
.077 
.096 

82.67 

Finishers,   female    ... 

Firemen    

Fishermen    

Fish  dressers  

RO'    9      1    9.25 
301  10.74   10.77 
:0?    10.28,  10 

1    9.83 

2,  10      i  10 
6'  10      i    9.07 
10]    9.25     9.S0 
.     '  10 

.50  1     .5601 
1.829]  1.92C 
2.172,  2.316 

2.50  1 1 

3.00  ;  2.375 

.5211     .598 
2.721|  2.625, 

71      

.0561     .06  1  + 
.17;     .175)  + 
.211!     .232  + 

.253 ;... 

11.20 
5.30 
6.ftl 

Fitters    

Folders,  female  

Foremen    

Forewomen    

Forgers    

Freezer  men  

.30 

.052 

.283 

.071 

.30 

.20 

.233 
.OOR 
.263 

+ 

20.83 
14.78 
8.53 

il  10      1  10         3.66  1  3.25 
25    10      1  10         2.00  1  2.50 

11 '  10        1  2.055 

100,     8.50,     .»jO   6.4?2|  6.630 
7     9      1    9         2.222    1.93 
6    10        10         2.156!  2.339 
2 1  10        1  2.8r5, 

:^' 

+ 

+ 

.25 
.50 

8.33 
25.00 

Gear  ironers     

1     .206 

.7501     .7Jn 
.247,     .213 
.216'     .234 

.283 

Glass  blowers  

Glaziers    

Grinders    

Hammer  men  

+ 
+ 

.217 
.292 
.183 

S3.9f} 
13.14 
8.49 
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TABLE  VI-OOCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEBS-Contlnued. 


OcoapatioQs. 


Total  no. 

of 
perHOD8. 


1904.  1905. 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.  1905, 


Helpers     

llolpors,  fcMnale  

Hub  banders   

Inspect  ora     

Inspectors,   female   .. 

Instructors    

IronerH,   female  

Janitors    

Janitors,   female   

Knitters,  female   

I^i  borers     

Lu borers ,  female 

Limb  builders  

Liulnp  makera,  folnale 

Linemen   

Machine   bands    

Machine     hands,     fe 

male    

Machinists    

Mashers    

Maters   

Millers     

Mill  men   

Molders    

Net  men  

Oilers    

ii   Imilders   

I*ackers     

l*ai?ers,    female    

ralnlf-rs     

rattern   makers    

Perforaters,  female  .. 

Picklers    

IMh-rs    

I'lnners    

Platers    

Pole  malo'rs    

I'olishiTs    

l*rcss«'rs     

l'n's;smen     

Itnspers   

Iteed    workers    

Heed  workers,  female 

Hepnirers   

ItlmnnTs    

Ihvefers    

Roasters  

Rubbers    

Rulers    

Rulers,    female    

Sailors   

Salters    

Sanders     

SuwytTS    

S4>at    makers    

S«'Ii'Ct(>rs    

Setters   

S^'wers,   female  

Shapers  

Sliearers   

Siiliiplnff  clerks    

Silverers     

Slzers   


289 
30 


1 

] 

2i 

361 


120 

9 

24 
1 


2, 
41 

1  . 
18 

7 
2'6 

2  . 
25 


1  . 
1 
4 
U 


17a 

12 


211 

36 


5 
4 

2 

1 

1 

22 

7$- 
2 
9 


9.30 
10 
10 
10 

9.75 


10 
10 
9 

10.  Oil 


10 


152 

138' 
41 
1 
2 


10 

9.S8, 
10      I 


9.17 
10 


Average 

wases 

per  day. 


I\i04.  1905. 


10 


9.17   1.132 
9.25  1 

9.25 

10  I 
10 

9  I 
10.15 
10  I 
10      ' 

9.50. 


1.181| 
.761 
2.50 
a.376|  2.05 


1.75 

l.OO 

.83 

1.702 


2.0O 


151 

1 


10 
10 
10 
12 

"io" 

10.00 
10 

9.97 
10 

10      ' 
10 


10     I 

9.25 
9.70, 
10 

10  I 
10      ' 

io  "i 

18  I 
10  I 
10  I 
10.12, 

9.97' 
10     . 


1.60 

1.657 


10      ' 
9.50 

10 
0.2S 

10      1 
9.57. 

10 

10 


10 
10 
9 
10 


10 
9.41 

10 

10  ' 
9.8S 
9      I 

10     ; 


10 

10      I 
9      ' 

gisi 
n.47 

10      I 

io'", 

10 
10 
10 
10 

io' 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0     I 

10  , 
9.21 
10 

10    ; 


I 

1.534 

2.:w<i, 

1.73  ' 

'i!863 
1.70 
2.139 
1.50  I 

'i'.m 

l.TO  I 
.90 

1.6^5 

8.90  I 
.90  ' 

2.00  I 


2.00  ' 
2.00  j 

.1.00  I 

i.7r>3' 

l.lG 
l.AT) 
1.75 
1.24 


2.875| 

'^roo'l 

2.50  1 
l.fiS-) 

'i.oo' 

1.6i5 
2.125, 
2.50 

*i!5o*| 

.801, 
2.158, 

2.50 ; 

2.167, 
1.75  , 


2..^ 

.727 
1..V)  1 
2.25  t 
1.35 
2.125, 
2.75  I 
1.75  1 

Am 

2.176; 

i.i^"' 

2.167 
1.75  ' 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1.457 

1.256; 
2.42i, 
2.10 
2.00    , 
8.00 


1904.  1905. 


1.110 

.89 ; 


1.20 

1.275'. 

.83  '. 
1.75  ' 
1.00  I 

.75  ' 
1.773, 

,680\ 
3.75 

.880  . 


t 

i'.m 

1.50  , 
2.00  I. 
2.00 
1.525 
.95  I 
1.422 
2.945 


1.50    . 

2.00 

2.50 

iisii' 

1.670 
2.0a8i 

'i!i87 

.8t)5,. 
1.75  I. 
3.00 
3.00  I. 


Increaee,+,  or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  ia 

1905. 


Ami,    Ft  ret. 


.1271 
.0701 
.25  I 
.288! 
.1161 


.175 
.10 
.092 

.176 


.26 


.15 
.16S 

.154 

.173, 


.186' 
.170'. 
.2141 
.125! 


.183 

.Iftfl 

.09  I 

.166 

.29  1 

.09 

.20 


.20  ' 
.211' 
.30' 
.189' 
.161' 
.171' 
.175 
.124 


.288 


.25  ! 

.209 
.073 

!20  I 

.i«i 

.213 
.26  I 

I 

.15  I 

.08') 

.216 

.25 

.19«, 

.241 

.175 


.122—    .003' 
.089+     .129; 


.138  — 
.248  + 
.21  ;  + 

.20  ' 

.30    +  1.137 


.278 
.069 

.87  I 


.239  + 
.125... 
.20  ... 
.20  + 
.151  — 
.106  + 
.143  — 
.295  + 


5.W 

16.95 


.205—  .32fi 
.131  +  .OftS 
.138 1. 

is.ei 

6.01 

.09  ' ' 

.175.; ..;:;:.: 

.10  ' ' 

,083—  .08  ' 
.172+  .011 
.069 '. 

9.0t 
6.M 

.375  +  1.15  , 
.098 '. 

44.23 

.146—    .20       12.07 


18.12 

2.f0 

21.89 


61.08 
"iiiOB* 


.167, 

.175 
.05  ' 
.233 
.045j 


9.11 
10.29 

6.55 
14.09 

1.55 


I:::::-::::::::!:::::::: 

:i5i:::::::. !:::::::: 

.200 

.278  + 

1 

.50 

25.00 

.195'  + 
.17  '  + 
.204  + 

.06. 
.066 

3.54 
4.10 
24.65 

.119  — 
.081  ... 

.053 

4.27 

.175 

.80    + 
.30    ... 

.12r. 

4.85 

.25 

.223  + 
.073  . . . 

.118 

fl.SS 

.15    

.225  + 
.135  — 
.213  ... 

.25 

.275 

26.00 
16.92 

.275  + 
.194  ... 

.26 

10.00 

.16    

.101  + 
.218  + 

.132 
.018 

16.48 
.83 

.19    — 
.241  ... 

.066 

9.96 

.175 
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TABLE  VI-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGEJS  OP  BMPLOYBESS--contlnued. 


Occupations. 


Shore  mon  

Soap  makers  

Sorters,   female   

Spinners    

Spirit  runners  

Spoke  drivers  , 

Steam  filters   

Stock  men  

Stripers    , 

Teamsters    , 

Temperers    

Tire  setters  

Trimmers    

Trimmers,  female  ... 

Upholsterers  

Upholsterers,   female 

\\  arehousemen     

Washers    

Watchmen    

Wheelmakcrs    

Whittlers    

Wipers    

Wire  framers,  female 

Wood  workers 

Wrappers,  female 

Yardmen    

Yeastmen    


Total     and     av. 


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


1904. 


11 
11 

l\ 

^1 

i! 

?!■ 

1061 

i\ 

15i 

'\ 

lit 
7 


Average 

hoars 

per  day. 


1905. 

1904. 
10 

190}. 

i 

io 

6 

0.17 

2    10 

10 

1    W 

10 

1    10 

10 

3   10 

10 

3|  10 

10 

41  10 

10 

es,   0.02 

0.96 

11  10 

10 

10 

7    10 

9.68 

106   10 

10 

2   10 

10 

15    10 

10 

1    10 

10 

5    10 

10 

0{  10.36 

10.22 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10 

1 

10 

10 

41 

10 

10 

1 

8 

8 

6 

10 

10 

1 

10 

10 

2,554 

9.75 

9.76 

Average 

waffes 

per  day. 


1904 


1.35 


1905. 


Average 

wages 

per  hoar. 


1904.  1905 


1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

1.78 

1.8331 

2.50  I 

1.653 

2.60 

2.50 

.661 
1.5281 
1.29  I 

.6021 
2.3321 
1.738| 


3.00 
.77 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1,807, 
1.833 
3.00 
1.741' 
2.75  I 


.604! 
1.328i 
1.335i 

.6881 
1.83 
1.71 
1.719' 


1.74 

1.724 

2.767 

2.767 

1.20 

1.40 

1.00 

1.00 

1.226 

1.473 

,75 

.75 

1.83 

1.85 

1.943 

2.17 

B1.784 

11.782 

Increase ,+» or 

decrease,  — , 

per  d«y  in 

1905. 


Amt.    Per  ct. 


.20 

.80 

.25 

.173; 

.133 

.25  I 

.1671 

.25 

.25 

.065 

.133 

.12» 

.050 

.833 

.1741 

.165| 

.174, 

.277 

.12 

.10 

.123 

.094 

.1331 

.194 


.30  I. 


20    +     .25  '     14.» 


.80    + 
.1901  + 


.50 
.167! 


20.00 
9.63 


.30 

+ 

,50  1 

20.00 

.176 

+ 

.0881 

6.88 

.275 

+ 

.25  1 

...  .t. 

10.00 

.06 

- 

.047| 

7.22 

.133 

.134 

+ 

.045 

3.i0 

.057 

— 

.o>4; 

4.06 

.18S 

— 

.5021 

21.53 

.in 

-^ 

.028 

1.61 

.168 

+ 

.0101 

.66 

.172 

+ 

.016, 

.92 

.277 

.14 

+ 

.80 

10.6r 

.10 

1 

.147 

+ 

.248, 

20. H 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OV  DAILY  WAGES. 


I  Total numberofpersoas employed. 


Classified 

daily  waives. 

(inclasive). 


Male. 


1904. 


f.33 

and  less 

6 

.34 

to 

.41. 

1        1 

.42 

to 

.49. 

3 

.50 

to 

.58. 

i      20 

.59 

to 

.60. 

;    3 

.67 

to 

.74. 

12 

.75 

to 

.83. 

103 

.34 

to 

.91. 

2 

.92 

to 

.99. 

S 

1.00 

to 

1.08. 

100 

1.09 

to 

1.16. 

7 

1.17 

to 

1.24. 

10 

1.25 

to 

1.33. 

104 

1.34 

to 

1.41. 

*      46 

1.42 

to 

1.49. 

5 

1.50 

to 

1.58. 

351 

1.69 

to 

l.GC. 

33 

1.07 

to 

1.74. 

52 

1.75 

to 

1.83. 

204 

l.d4 

to 

1.91. 

35 

1.92 

to 

1.99. 

14 

2.00 

to 

2.08. 

197 

2.09 

to 

2.16. 

11 

2.17 

to 

2.24. 

9 

2.25 

to 

2.33. 

72 

2.34 

to 

2.41. 

1 

2.42 

to 

2.49. 

3 

2.50 

to 

2.53. 

179 

2.59 

to 

2.C6. 

1 

2.07 

to 

2.74. 

8 

2.75 

to 

2. S3. 

35 

2.84 

to 

2.yi. 

2 

3.00 

to 

3. OS. 

20 

3.09 

to 

3.16. 

27 

3.17 

to 

3.24. 

3 

3.25 

to 

3.33. 

12 

3.34 

to 

3.41. 

3.42 

to 

3.10. 

3.50 

to 

3..'-)8. 

1 

S.'iO 

to 

3.(;>. 

3 

3. 07 

to 

3.74. 

4.0O 

to 

4. OS. 

3 

4.25 

to 

4.33. 

1 

4.50 

to 

4..W. 

2 

6.00 

to 

6. OS. 

7.50 

to 

7. -38. 

2 

7.59 

to 

7.0).. 

73 

7.75 

to 

7.83  1 

Total 

and  av., 

1,784 

1905. 


Female. 


1904.    1905. 


Total. 


1£04.    1905 


Averase  wages  per  day. 


Male. 


1904.    1J05. 


Female. 


Total. 


1904.    1905.  I  1904     1905. 


1 

! 

25' 

7 

SI 

5 

9 

6 

2 

11  1 

19 

14 

28 

09  , 

132 

89 

12 

20 

35 

29 

14 

103  ' 

44 

115 

78 

01 

123 

194 

6 

14 

28 

16 

7 

7 

S 

15 

142 

87  1 

S3 

187 

17 

10  , 

14 

17 

12 

9 

7 

19 

77 

19  ' 

26 

123 

92 

6 

9 

52 

4 

1 

1 

5 

314 

39 

49  1 

390 

40 

2  1 

1  ' 

35 

55 

1 

2 

52 

129 

25  , 

25 

229 

13 

4 

1  , 

39 

21 

14 

I 


33  ' 

21  ' 

160  i 
47  I 

56 : 

201  I 

33 

15 
228  ' 

31  I 

19  I 
lOJ 
101 

5  I 
363  , 

47 

67  ' 
154 

21  ' 
217 
78  I 
21 

sr  • 

4 

2 

150 
1 


$.325' 
.38 
.46, 
.513 
.(>17i 


76 

84  ' 

.931} 

'  1.001 

I  1.124 

I  1.182' 

1.204 

1.384 

I  1.443 

,  1.501 

1.007 

'  1.685 

1.758 

,  1.847 

1.944 

2.0O1 

I  2.126 

2.18  I 

2.272, 

2.38 

2.427 

2.50 

I  2.6> 

10  I  2.6S1 

29  I  2.76S 

2.875 

3.00 

3.10 

3.1L3 

3.296 


$.33 

'.'42*1 
.514 
.612 
.685 
.764, 
.836 

934 

00 


$.209  $.25 
.384'  .38: 
.442 
.626, 
.631' 
.678 
.781 


.446 
.517 
.0% 


3.50 
3.G5 


.1221  1.12 

.202  1.181 

282  1.25 

367  1.38 

.458 

501  1.60 

.605  1.66 


76S 
835  .831, 
951      .96 

1.009  i.ooe' 
l.llgl 


$.S8 
.33 
.446 
.622| 

.63 

.677' 

.7711 

.879 

.943 


2.00     2.00 


.76)  1.75 
.859,  1.84 
943 
001 
13  I 
.191, 
2(T7 
38  I 
425 
50 


1.196| 

1.254 

1.38; 

1.45 

1.50 

1.90 

1.70 

1.75 

1.90 


2.26 


2.20 
2.26 


2.50     2.50 


.68)1 , 

.761    2.75  I  2.75 

.883 

!oD  'sioo'iioo 

.15 

.185 

,279   3.25  '  3.25 

,36  I I 

,40  , ; 

50    

6r> 

cri) 


$.26 
.333 
.444 

.516 
.021 
.633 
.763 
.8J8 
.943 
.005'  1.032 
,122]  1.12 


.182 
262 


448 
.501 
61 


126 

18  I 


1.199 
1.26 
1.363 
1.4^6 
l.EOl 
1.935 
635i  1.6}2 
757,  1.762 
846    1.862 
944I  1.943 
001,  2.001 
2.13 
2.191 
2.263 
2.38 
427   2.425 
50     2.50 
65  I  2.65 
—    2.6S5 
768:  2.76J 
875,  2.833 
00     3.03 
10     3.15 
193    3.185 
289   3.273 
3.36 
3.43 
3.50 
3.655 
3.6719 


t.60 
1.65  , 


11  ,  4.00 

4.00    

4.00     4.00 

1      4.25 

4.25  ' 

4.25     4.85 

2      4.50 

4.50  1 

4.50     4.50 

1    

6.00    

6.00 

7.50 

7.50    

7.G3 

...     1   

7.8>  ' 

73 

7  80    

...   .    7.80 

554    $1.9SG 

$2 .04(5 1  $.932, 
1 

$.938 

n. 734  $1,762 

1 

Kcmarlxs. — The  foregoin*^  tables  are  based  upon  returns  re- 
lating to  industries  in  each  of  which  loss  tlian  five  firms  are 
engaged ;  also  upon  report>s  from  establishments  engaged  in  some 
of  the  industries  already  tabulated,  which  were  received  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  proper  tables.     The  comparisons  presented 
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do  not  of  course  possess  the  same  value  as  when  a  single  in- 
dustry ia  referred  to.  Some  anomalies  are  apparent,  also.  Thus, 
although  there  was  an  average  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  all 
items  of  investment,  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  and  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  and  salaries 
paid,  there  was  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the 
materials  used,  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  output,  and  of  1  per  cent, 
in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees.  Of  somewhat 
greater  interest  however.,  is  Table  VI,  in  which  it  is  seen  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  fe- 
males, and  that  a  majority  of  these  worked  in  specialized  occu- 
pations.— In  general  it  may  be  &aid  that  this  set  of  tables  is 
unsatisfactory,  since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  them  any 
facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  any  single  industry  from  year 
to  year.  Thej'-  have  been  retained,  hoAvever,  on  account  of  what- 
ever value  the  individual  facts  presented  may  have,  and  also  in 
order  that  the  total  number. of  male  and  female  employees  in 
all  industries,  and  the  average  wages  of  each,  may  later  be 
presented. 


52.     SUMMARY  OF  51  INDUSTRIES— 1,098  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  I-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Ciafsiflcatioa. 


Number  of  private  ftrms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  .'. 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Averaffe  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  days  In  operation  


Increase,  -|-,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

190.5. 


4.94 

8.09 

15.00 

0.83 

3. .37 

1.37 

41.01 

25.26 

24. M 

6.30 

8.49 

7.0> 

0.68 
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TABLE  II-INTBSTMBNT. 


Classifleation. 


Capital  Invested  in 


Incivase,  -f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  Id  1905. 


1904. 


1905. 


Amount.      Per  cent 


I 

Land    I  826,473,994  38 

Buildings  and  fixtures  ,    £8,716, 1(W  52 

Maohlnory,    etc |    3l,«X7,W5  39 

Cash  and  other  capital ,    «,a^7,7tt{>  71 

Total     1179,113,895  97 

I 


i  I 

$27,316,077  99    +    $S42,063  21  I  S.18 

30,198,016  92    f  1,481,858  40  ;  5.16 

3S,1i4,XS  30  ;+  1,948,007  04  I  S.91 

95,528,303  70    +  3.500,570  99  |  3.80 

$186,187,011  51    +$7,073,115  54  ;  8.95 


TAIJLK  III  A    VALUK  OB"  MATWRIALS  AND  LABOR  BMPLOYBD,   AND 

OF  PRODUCT. 


Classification. 


Value  of  material  used, 
wages  and  salaries  paid  in 


1904. 


llKTi. 


Increase,  f , 
or  decrease,  — ,  in  190* 


Amount,     i  Percent 


I  I  I 

Raw    material    used    $109,129,879  .78   $122,679,738  07     i  $13,549,658  09  12.42 

Other  material  used   13, r)8.=>, 479  61  i    14,W);^.S«  92    +    1,278,.'J87  31  9.41 

Wages    !    a?, 947. 9.-/7  5>  I    36,680, 3?r  30    +  9,732.«»  75  !  8.06 

Salaries     '      8,045, S04  71  1      8,.'i54..Wl  08    +        508,784  97  6.32 

Profit  and   minor  expenses....'    42,3.54,<»i>6  49  |    44,{>45,127  98    +    2, 590, LSI  49  6.12 

Goods  made  and  work  douc  $W7,064.U7  74  ,$.>27,723.6i9  95  i  4  $20,059,532  21  9.98 


TABLE  III  B^  ANALYSIS  OF  TABLE  III  A. 


Classification. 


Goods  mnde  and  work  done  Cpross  product) ,^207,064,117  74 

Value  of  stock  used  and  mnterial  oonsumed  in  pro-, 

duct  ion  '  122,715,358  90 

Indu-Mtry    product    (jrross    production    less    value    of, 

stock  and  mat(»rial)  i    W„'?48,758  75 

Wajr<vs  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  productV  il,99(i,7G2  26 
Prolit    and    minor   expense   fund    (industry    product 

less  wages)   42.354,996  49 

,       Per  cent. 

Percentavre  of  indiistry  prodiict  paid  in  wajres 49.79 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 

minor  expenses  60.21 


$227,723,649  95 

137.543.604  99 

90.180.044  96 
45,294.916  98 

i4.945,127  96 

Per  cent. 

50.16 

49.84 
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TABLE  IV--AVBIUVGB  CAPITAL.  ETC..  PBB  EMPLOYEE. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Averngre  capital  per  emploj-ee 
Average  product  per  employee 
Average  yearly  earnings  


ATerage  capital, 

product  and  yearly 

ejrniugs  m 

Increase, 
orease,  — 

+,  or  de- 
,  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

$2,455  09 

2,838  21 

466  89 

f2,m  68 
2.915  81 
469  60 

--   171.46 

+    rr.oo 

+       4.28 

a.  91 

2.71 
0.92 

TABLE  V— RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months 


.January    . 
February 
March    .... 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . 
S<>pt  ember 
October  . , 
Novombor 
December 
Average    .. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


68,800 
70,214 
71,510 
71,02.7 
74,202 
74,861 
74.626 
75,. «3 
74,623 
73,900 
7.^,aRL 
71,9-:8 
72.956 


1905. 


78,197 
78,62J5 
75,983 
70,665 
77,862 
78.3a 
7«,891 
79,982 
80,. 525 
80,957 
81.7il 
79.588 
78,110 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


93.82 
94.94 
95.40 
98.51 
99.89 
98.94 
100.— 
98.94 
98.12 
97.79 
95.. 53 
96.86 


1905. 


89.67 
90.09 
92.98 
9S.ai 
95.28 
95.84 
90.54 
97.87 
98.54 
99.07 
100.— 
97.39 
95.68 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


8.58 
6.78 
5.06 
4.51 
1.49 
0.61 
1.06 


l.OG 
1.88 
2.21 
4.47 
3.14 


19a5. 


10.43 
9.91 
7.08 
6.19 
4.78 
4.16 
3.46 
2.13 
1.46 
0.98 


2.61 
4.42 
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TABLE  Vir— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAILY  WAGDS. 


fled 

Total  Dumber  of  persons  employed.  |           Average  wages  per  day. 

Classi 

1 

daily  wages, 

Male 

. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

(iDclus 

ive). 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906.    1904. 

1906 

1904.  1 1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

$0.33  or 
.Si  to 
A2  to 

less  . 

0.41.. 

.49.. 

1           1 

!   A 

1        32! 
1        38 

18 
38 
84 

1 

1       ^ 

295 

,       259' 

95 
208 
249 

TO 
327 

297 

i      .      1      '      1 

113  10.311 ,10.296  90.S03  |O.M1>0.296||0.249 

247'     .387      .388      .?«|     .SfK      .3741     .3«J 

'      28SI     .4.35      .429'     .441,     .440'     .440      .430 

J/0  to 

..-#.. 

1       646 

5M 

LSW 

1.592 

3,})98 

'  2,1881     .515      .516'     .528i     .ftlO'     .Ml      .618 

.50  to 

.69.. 

1       3971 

.3Ba 

,      988 

1,018 

1,.385 

'  1,386)     .a20i     .624      .(KS,     .627!     .AW      .626 

.07  to 

.74.. 

i       470' 

38rl 

8051 

883 

1,278'  1,2091     .688i     .«8?l     .083;     .687!     ,m\     .684 

.75  to 

.83.. 

1  1,8M)' 

1,S2#^ 

,  2,884' 

2,981 

4,724 

'  4,809      .708'     .708'     .771'     .771,     .770      .770 

.Si  to 

.01.. 

1      &I0' 

63i 

784' 

998 

1,4241  1,5311     .m8\     .8811     .975!     .8731     .8761     .876 
5411      3B8i     .999!     .935|     .953|     .9941     .9491     .984 

.92  to 

.99.. 

1       15^' 

154,      389' 

244 

1.00  to 

1.08.. 

i  2,«)7l 

2,202 

,  1,790 

2,154 

4,087 

1  4,350    1.008,  1.0061  1.004,  1.004,  1.0031  1.005 

1.09  to 

3.1«.. 

1  1,290' 

om 

,       5&'f' 

358 

1,875 

1,3271  1.120;  1.121,  1.1141  1.117'  1.1181  1.180 

1.17  to 

1.25.. 

1      946' 

SOfi 

280 

200 

1,182 

,      769'  1.213   1.199i  1.187,  1.188'  1.208,  1.191 

3.26  to 

1.3,3.. 

1  4.7121 

4,714 

801' 

744 

5,573 

1  5,458'  1.2a5   1.2641  1.272,  1.275'  1.20^i|  1.267 

l.M  to 

1.41.. 

1  2,8-)2i 

2,fi<!.1 

330 

2X 

2,988 

,  2,T»8i  1.869'  1.373,  1.393    1.889'  1.369,  1.S7S 

1.43   to 

1.49.. 

1  l.WK) 

003         20 

27 

1,1161      6301  1.447:  1.4461  1.44 

i.iar  1.447  1.446 

1.50  to 

1.58.. 

,13,351,13.882 

405 

418il3,7.W  14,3001  1.3081  1.603'  1.607 

1.504    1.603    1.608 

1.50   to 

1.08.. 

1  5.1.39^ 

5,801 

1        49 

755 

5.188 

,  6,mi  1.628'  1.625i  l.m 

1.6371  1.628    l.«5 

l.fi7   to 

1.74.. 

'  2.8:?r., 

2.2331        44 

.51 

2,880 

2.282 

3.6941  1.6961  1.673 

l.(W2i  1.691    1.605 

3.75  to 

3.83.. 

'  8,187  10,213i      100 

108 

8,287, 10,a81 

1.7581  1.7r>i  1.784 

1.768,  1.759 

1.764 

1.84  to 

1.91.. 

2,im\ 

1,762 

1         17 

7 

2,184 

1.769 

1.8691  1.867,  1.804 

1.881,  1.8fl» 

1.857 

1.90  to 

1.99.. 

474 

441 

13 

474 

452 

1.999    1.9321 

1.943,  1.9W 

1.988 

2.00  to 

2.08.. 

6,4ftl 

6.738,       119' 

338 

6,riKi 

6,850 

2.0081  2.002,  2.001 

2.00  ,  2.00? 

8.002 

2.09  to 

2.10.. 

50gI 

7(J4 

10 

32 

519 

776 

2.126   2.3.33;  2.328!  2.106;  2.125 

2.131 

2.37  to 

2.24.. 

592 

745|          4' 

1 

590 

746 

2.190,  2.196   2.197 

2.20  ;  2.190 

2.195 

2.25  to 

3.3:3. . 

1  2,9W 

3,300,        25 

45 

2,981 

3,405,  2.239    2.204'  2.265 

2.2"^?  2.269 

8.261 

2.34  to 

2.41.. 

W)2, 

478,          3' 

2 

5C<i 

480   2.384    2.3811  2.40 
!       2721  2.4531  2.449I  2.46 

2.376;  2.381 

2. .381 

2.42  to 

2.49.. 

242, 

271 

3 

•   3 

245 

2.42  '  2.453    2.440 

2.m  to 

2.5Q. . 

3,736, 

S.OTOi        24I 

22 

3,700 

'  3,592   2,506   2,501(  2.50 

2.50?i  2.r05|  2.501 

2.50  to 

2.rirt. . 

373 

488 

31 



.37fl 

488    2.625   2.62ll  2.60 

1  2.8K)I  ?.dn 

2.67  to 

2.74.. 

27C 

.348           41 

280 

3481  2.692    2.079,  2.97 

2.0921  2.(^ 

2.75  to 

2.83.. 

1,332, 

1.8371          2; 

0 

1,334 

1,8431  2,764    2,761,  2.76 

2.76 

2.7WI  2.781 

2.»4   to 

2.91.. 

3401 

408! 1 

1 

349 

4001  2.8671  2.99    

9.8j 

2.arT7l  8.89 

2  03  to 

2.90.. 
3.08.. 

10, 
l,.534i 

242 

i,8a3 

1          "^1 

..... 

10 
1,541 

242|  2.1M5   8.957 
1,814,  3,002'  3.001 

2.945    2.957 

».00  to 

3.00 

S.OO 

3.002,  3.001 

.3.09  to 

3.10.. 

125, 

120 

1 1 

125 

320;  3.125,  3,122 

3.125   .1.122 

3  17  to 

3.24.. 
3.33.. 

428 

78 
523 

53 
430 

78,  3.194'  8.205 
620  -3.282   8.275 

3.1941  3.205 

.'?.?5  to 

3 

3.26 

8.25 

3.282J  3.275 

3  .74  to 

3.41.. 
3.49.. 

115, 
19 

60 
2? 

115 
19 

60    3.383,  3.384, 

22i  3.453,  3.4^53, 

3.3831  3.384 

.3.42   to 



3.453;  3.458 

."i  r<i  to 

3.5«?. . 
3.00. . 
3.74. . 

,341' 
1.5' 

48'> 

341 
09 
15 

485,  3.50  ,  8.. 50 
60,  3.630    3.636 
82,  3.684,  9.(m 

3.50     3.60 

.S  50  to 

00 
32 



3.619   S.Oin 

3.(77   to 

3.684!  8.693 

3.75  to 

3., S3.. 

641 

IW 



64 

333,  3.764'  3.7.77! 

3.7641  3.757 

.'?.*1-  to 

3.01.. 

35 

42 

35 

42    3.858    S.mi\ 

3.S5SI  3.S61 

3  02  to 

3  ')0 

n 

0 1  3.92  j ! 

1  3.92 

4.00   to 

4. OS.. 
4.10.. 
4.24.. 

2:).«i 

31 

3> 

31  n 

8 
29 

!• 

258 

3 

35 

319    4.001,  4.001 

8    4.14  1  4.119 

29    4.195,  4.177 

4.001{  4.001 

4  00   to 

4  14  '  4.119 

4.37   to 

I- 

' 

! 

4.195!  4.177 

4.25  to 

4..^3.. 
4.41.. 
4.49.. 

30' 
9 
3' 

2j 
4 

3 

.39 
0 
3 

25,  4.27     4.256 1 - 

4.97  1  4.956 

4  34   to 

1- 

,• 

4|  4..37  '  4.40 
3    4.45      4.43 

; 

4  87  1  4  40 

4.42   to 

1   "  * 

I 

4^45  1  4.43 

4  50  to 

4..5,S.. 
4.00.. 
4.74.. 
4.8:^.. 

35 
14, 
4 

OP 
4 
3 

21 

1 

35 
34 

09    4.50     4. .50 
4    4.608   4.023 
3    4.72      4.07 

fill  4.773'  4.76  1 

4.60  1  4.50 

4. .10  io 

! 

1 • 

1 

4.609   4.668 

4  07  to 

1 

4.72     4.67 

4.75  to 

1 . 

, 

1 

1 

4.R4  to 

4.f)l.. 
4.90.. 
5.08.. 
5.16.. 

1 

:::::;i 

no 

1 

33 

1 

104 

4 

1 

13  ...:.. 

11 

104,  6.00 

4! 

4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.10 

1 

4.90 
4.95 
.•s.no 

4  92  to 

1 

6  00  to 

i — 

1 

310 

5.00 

5.0ft  to 



1  5.10 

5  37  to 

5.24.. 
5.:?3. . 

1 

3 
10 

1 

is 

4 

1!  5.2:<7 
10;  5.203 

5.18 
6.25 

6.2S7|  6.18 

5.25  to 

6.263   6.85 

5.34    to 

5.41.. 
5.5S.. 
5.00. . 
5..S:^. 

1 

'\ 

2,. 

2 

30 
32 

j 

2 

10' 

5.395; I 

1 

6.305 
6. SOS 
6.08 

5  .T)  to 

1. 

1 

8 

5.50 

6.  .508, 
5.63 

:i.:.... 

6.60  1 

5.50   to 

321 

1  5.70 

5.75  to 



2 

5.76  1 

5.S4  to 

5.91.. 
5.00.. 

11 
ii. 

1 

:::;::': 

'.'.".' \ 

3 
1 

li  5..84 
1  5.92 

6.85 

6.84  ;  6.9> 

5.03  to 

::::::i:::::; 

6.98    
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TABLE  VII-CLASSIFICATION  OP  DAILY  WAGES-Contlnued. 


Total  number  of  persons  employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

Classified 
daily  wa^es, 
(inclusive). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femtile. 

Total. 

1904.    1905. 

1904.    1905. 

1904  |l905. 
1 

1904. 1  1905. 

1904. 

ieo3. 

li;04.    1905. 

6.00  to    6.08.. 

32{        39 

82 
5 
2 

1            1 
39   6.00     6.00 

' 

6.00  '  6.00 
6.50  '  6.50 

5.68  ' 

;  6.67 

6.50  to    6.58.. 

C'         fi 

9  e.ao  1  fi.fio 

6.50  to    6.66.. 

2 

i 

13 

i 

ii 

e.Qd  

6.87  to    6.74.. 

1 

6.67 

6.77    

1 

6.75  to     6. 83 

1 
13 

1 

6.77    

7.00  1  7.00 
7.15 

7.00  to     7.08.. 

14 



7-00  1  7.00 

7.09  to     7.16.. 

3 

3 1  7.15 

7.17  to    7.W.. 

1 
11 
73 

2 

1 
11 

a 

7.20  1 

' 1 

7.20    

7.50     7.50 

7.65    

7.75     7.799 
8.011    8.00 
8.303   8.29 
'  8.42 

7.50  to     7.58.. 

8 



7.50  1  7.50 

7.69  to     7.66.. 



73; 

2         74 

7.63    

j 

7.75  to     7.83.. 

71 



7.7S      7.790 

8.00  to    8.08.. 

7;          2 

3'          4 

....   1          1 



7          2   8.OIII  8.00 
31         4,  RJifiH  ft. 20 

1 

8.25  to     8.33.. 

8.42  to     8.49  . 

' 

1. 1  8.42 

1,  8.60  !  8.60 
1 1  8.59 

1 

8.50  to     8.58.. 

2 

1 

' 

1 

8.50     8.50 
1  8.69 

8.50  to     8.66.. 

8.67  to     8.74.. 

1 

1 

1 

8.70  i 

! 

8.70  i 

8.90 

8.84  to     8.91.. 

8.90 

1 

9.00  to     9.08.. 

1 
1 

i 

2    9.00     9.00 

1 1 

9.00     9.00 
LO.OO   10.00 
11.03 

10.00  to  10.08.. 

1 

1 10.00  '10.00 

1' 11.03 

11 '12.00 

11 12.82 

2 !18.34 

1,14.00    14.00 
1,15.00  115.00 
1| 116.67 

11.00  to  11.08.. 

::::::l::;:::i 

12.00  to  12.08.. 

1 1 12.00 

12.75  to  12.83.. 

j 1 12.8? 

18.34  to  13.41.. 

' 113. .^4 

14.00  to  14.08.. 

\ 

1 

1 

1              1 

14.00   14.00 
15.00   15.00 

iR.m 

15.00  to  15.08 

1 1 

16.67  to  16.74.. 

j             1 

1             1 

Total    ... 

70.473  73,340 

ia.271 

12.916 

8?.744  86.260  $1,768  $1,807 

$.8851  $.8S3  11.632,^1.609 

Remarks. — The  tables  indicate  that  the  51  leading  industries 
of  Wisconsin  experienced,  as  a  whole,  an  unusual  growth  in  the 
two  years  1904  and  1905.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  industry  product  in  1905.  In  the 
decade  from  1890  to  1900  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  state  increased  by  about  45  per  cent.,  an  average 
increase  of  4.5  per  cent,  per  year.  But  in  1905  the  value  of  all 
products  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  this  average.  The  capital  invested  increased 
by  4  per  cent,  in  1905,  all  items  of  investment  showing  a  gain. 
There  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed,  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  materials 
used,  and  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  total  wages  and  salaries  paid. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  operation  in  1905  was  304,  2 
more  than  in  1904.  This  is  about  the  number  of  working  days 
in  a  year.  But  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  establishments  em- 
72— L. 
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ployed  both  day  and  night  shifts,  the  average  number  of  days 
of  operation  would  be  considerably  greater  than  this  number  if 
all  establishments  had  run  during  every  working  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  large  number  of  plants  were 
idle  for  a  portion  of  the  time  each  year.  This  was  due  some- 
times to  the  necessity  of  making  repairs  to  buildings  or  machin- 
ery; sometimes  to  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the 
product;  while  in  the  case  of  certain  industries,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  done,  the  period  of  activity  regularly  con- 
tmued  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  plants  being  idle 
during  the  remaining  months.  Employment  was  very  regular 
from  month  to  month,  the  average  of  unemployment  being  only 
3  per  cent,  in  1904  and  4.5  per  cent,  in  1905.  There  was  an 
almost  uniform  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  from  the 
beginning  of  1904  to  the  end  of  1905.  Although  there  was  an 
increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  1905  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
employees,  Labor  received  only  a  moderate  share  of  the  value 
of  the  industry  product,  as  in  1904 — about  50  per  cent  The 
average  daily  wages  of  all  employees  increased  by  about  2  per 
cent,  however.  For  men  only,  the  increase  was  about  2.5  per 
cent.  The  average  daily  wages  of  women  were  about  14  ^^  ^ 
per  cent  lower  in  1905.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
employed  was  about  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  males.  In  consequence  the  proportion  of  females 
employed  was  slightly  greater  in  1905 — 14.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  employees,  as  against  14.8  per  cent,  in  1904. 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  average  hours  of  labor  both  of 
men  and  of  women,  less  however  than  1  per  cent. 
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RETURNS  FOR  11  MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 


A.    BEVERAGES— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TABI«B  A— MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassifloatioQ. 


Number  in 


IWl 


1905 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount  Per  cent. 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  

Average  dally  earnings  


10 

10 

8 

13 

7 

44 

7 

51 

64 

161 

258 

230 

803 

I  $4m.4i 


10 

10 

3 

13 

7 

89 

6 

45 

58 

829 

291 

245 

808 

$468.89 


1 

— 

6  1 

U.30 

— 

1 

14.29 

~- 

6 

11. TO 

— . 

6 

0.38 

+ 

68 

42.24 

+ 

8S  1 

12.79 

+ 

^'    , 

6.S8 

+  12.48 


0.54 


TABL.E  B-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


.Tanuary  . . 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  ., 
November 
December 
Average    . , 


Total  no.  of  persoob 
employed  in 


1904. 


258 
240 
226 
234 
241 
24S 
231 
231 
229 
219 
219 
161 
230 


1905. 


291 
243 
235 
238 
231 
240 
250 
251 
251 
246 
242 
229 
245 


Pbrcentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


100.— 
98.09 

m.tn 

90.70 
93.41 
96.10 
89.53 
91.09 
88.76 
84.86 
84.86 
62.40 
89.16 


1905. 


100.00 
88.51 
80.78 
18.79 
79.38 
82.47 
85.91 
86.25 
86.25 
84.55 
83.16 
78.70 
84.19 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


19a>. 


6.08 
12.40 
0.30 
6.59 
8.90 
10.47 
8.91 
11.24 
15.14 
15.14 
37.00 
10.85 


16.49 
19.24 
18.21 
20.62 
17.53 
14.09 
13.75 
13.75 
15.45 
16.81 
21.80 
16.81 
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TABLE  C-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMrLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total    no. 

of 

persons. 


1S04.   1905. 


Ayera^e 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.  190). 


AvcraRO 

waires 

per  day. 


1904.  isaj 


Ave  rase 

wa(^8 

per  boar. 


1904.   19a5. 


iDcrea  se,-^,  or 

decrease.  - 

per  day  in  1S05 


Amt.   Perct, 


Barn   men    

Beer  peddlers  

Bottlers    

Boys    

Brewers    

Carpenters    

Ensrineers    

Firemen     

Foremen    

Helpers    

Inspectors    

Labelers     

I/abelers,  female  .. 

Laborers    

Machine  operators 

Machinists    

Packers    

Salesmen   

Shipping  clerks  I 

Stenogrraphers»         fe- 
male     

Teamsters    

Washers    

Watchmen    


Total     and     ay. 


2 

? 
4 
41 
1 
1 
1 
137 

el 

4  , 

1 

1  ! 
1 

16  I 

2  I 


24 


25 


SIO  I    290 


10  10 
10  jlO 
9.91     9.94 

9.6  |lO 
10         10 

iio 

10  10 

10  .10 

10  110 

10  10 

10        1 

10  10 

10  10 
9.99  '  9.96 

10  9.83 

10        I 

10  I  9.92 

10         

10  '10 

I 

7  I  7 

10  I  9.90 

10  110 

12  11 

9.9S     9.95 


I 

$1.50  $1.50  ' 
2.50  2.50  , 
1.874|  1.7171 
1.17  I  1.17  ; 
2.82  I  2.977 

I  1.9S9  , 

2.98  2.595, 
1.815   2.335' 


$.150 
.250 
.188 
.123 
.SS3 


.182 


S.033,  2.487  .908 
.0&4 
.125 
,150 
.100 
.151 
.174 


.ooS'     .955 

1.25    

1.50  '  1.25  I 
1.00  .  1.00 
1.506!  1.421' 
1.744   1.783. 


.125| 

.100 ' 

.143—    .095 
.1811+    .«» 


1.35  I  1.25 
1.92  I  1.913 


.196 
.192 


.179'—    .10 
.191|-    .007 


838 


$.150! 

.2601 

.173;—    .157 
.1171 1 

.2g«-K  .esi\    ».» 

.193' ' 

.28  t—  .S85  12.« 
.2W'+  .52,  28.65 
.249'—  .546  18.(r> 
.096+     .117     IJ.Ol 


.25      10.67 


5M 
t.24 


1.50     1.888      .160      .170;+    .188    12.i 

1.50  I I     .150 

2.00     1.90        .2001     .190-    .10 


5.00 


7.04 
,38 


1.8831  1.304'     .138      .130—    .059i     4-5 
1.66511.875;     .139'     .152+    .01  i     ^.W 


|1.579|1.8Q9   $.159    $.162  +  $.03 


].» 


Remarks. — ^For  each  of  the  eleven  minor  industries  only  a  few 
facts  are  presented.  From  the  data  offered,  however,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  general  condition  of  each  industry  as  carried  on  m 
this  state  may  be  gained. 

The  manufacture  of  beverages  shows  a  satisfactory  growth 
for  the  two  years  1904  and  1905.     There  was  an  increase  of 
6.5  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  employees,  and  of  about 
^/>  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  average  yearly  earnings.     The  number 
of  days  of  operation  was  303  each  year — practically  the  entire 
number  of  working  days  in  a  year.     Employment  was  somewhat 
irregular  in  1904,  but  in  1905  less  so  than  appears  from  the 
table.     The  apparent  irregularity  in  the  latter  year  is  due  to 
the  large  maximum  number  employed  in  January.    For  the 
remaining  months  employment  was  quite  uniform.    One  woman 
was  employed  each  year  as  stenographer  and  one  as  labeler.  The 
hours  of  the  former  were  but  7  per  day.     The  wages  of  both 
were  about  the  average  wages  of  female  employees.    The  daily 
wages  of  men  on  the  contrary  were  lower  in  this  industry  than 
the  average. 
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B.     CHEMICALS— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Increase,  -f ,  or 

decreas<»,  — ,  in 

1905. 


.\ mount.  Per  cent. 


Number  of  prh'ate  firms  '  Z 

Number  of  male  partners  ,  17 

Number  of  female  partners   8 

Total  number  of  partners  I  19 

Number  of  corporations  '  8 

Number  of  male  stockholders   415 

Number  of  female  stockholders  8 

Total  number  of  stockholders  '  423 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  .  Wi 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  83 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  i  lOi 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  I  93 

Average  days  in  operation  I  309 

Average  yearly  earnings  '  $420. »A 

i 


17 

2 

19 

8 

415 

8 

423 



442 

80 

99 

89 

311 

^48.05 

=    I 

—        4 

+        2 

+$27.71 

S.Gl 
6.71 
4.30 
0.G5 
6.59 

TABLE  B  -RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


.January   ... 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    , 

June    , 

July    

August    . . . , 
September 
October    .., 
November 
December    . 
Average    . . . 


1904. 


84 

83 
85 
96 
94 
98 
100 
105 
96 
94 
91 
90 
93 


hm. 


80 
83 
84 
87 
83 
90 
94 
99 
97 
92 
92 
8> 


Percentages  of 


Einploymeot  in 


1904. 


80.00 
79.05 
80.95 
91.43 
89.53 
93.33 
95,24 
100.— 
91.43 
89.52 
STyArr 
85.71 
88.57 


1905. 


Unemployment  in 


80.81 
83.84 
84.85 
87.88 
88.89 
90.91 
94.95 
100.— 
97.98 
92.93 
92.93 
85.86 
89.90 


1904. 


14.29 
11.43 


1906. 


20.— 

19.19 

20.95 

16.16 

19.05 

15.15 

8.57 

12.12 

10.48 

11.11 

6.67 

9.09 

4.76 

5.05 

8.57 

2.02 

10.48 

7.07 

13.33 

1<   on 

7.07 

14.14 
10.10 
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TABLB  C-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  BMPLOTEBS. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
persons. 

Average 
hours 
per  day 

Avemge 

wages 

per day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase,  +,  or 

decreaite,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

(905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt.    1 

Per  ct. 

Bookkeeoera    

1 
4 
1 

e 

3 
2 

21 
18 
28 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

A 

$2.25 
3.04 
2.40 
2.487 
1.733 
8.21 
1.256 
.821 
1.66S 
1.76 
1.00 
1.20 
2.00 
1.46 
2.125 
1.25 

isioo' 

2.60 
2.60 
1.783 
2.325 
1.178 
.804 
1.648 

i'.oo' 

1.20 
2.00 
1.50 
2.375 
1.25 

$.281 
.812 

i 

1 

Chemists    

"i*!  9.75 
1  |10 

2.8041—  t.Ol 

3.32 

Coopers    

.24  1  ^.25  1+  \l6 
.271      .266  4-     .013 

4.14 

Engineers    

5  '  9.17  ,  9.4 
8  1  9.60  1  9.83 
2   10        10 
23  ,  9.76     9.39 
17     8.81     9.66 
82     9.21  1  9.25 

8         

2     8          8 
1  j  8        '8 
1  'lO          fl 

.62 

Firemen   

.182      .176 
.821      .233 

Foremen    

-     sas 

27.57 

Helperi^    

.129,     .125  —    .088 
.093      .064-     .017 
.172.     .167—    .084 

6.61 

Helpers,   female   

Laborers    

2.07 
2.15 

Millers    

.219 
.125 

Packers,  female  . 

IftK 

Printers    

.15  ,     .15 
.80  !     -9& 

1 

Shipping  clerks  

Stenographers,  female 

Warehousemen    

AVatchmen    

2  1  8.25 

2  1  9 
1  'lO 

8.75 
9 
10 

.177 
.236 
.125 

.in 

.264 

A2F 

+    .04 
+     .20 

2.74 
11.78 

Total    

95 

96     9.23 

9.29 

n.628 

n.47] 

$.166   $.15f 

-  $.a'>7 

8.73 

Remarks, — In  this  industry  there  was  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent, 
in  1905  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  a  decrease  in  the  output.  There  was  however 
an  increase  of  2  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation,  the  number 
being  high  each  year — 309  in  1904  and  311  in  1905.  The  aver- 
age yearly  earnings  of  employees  increased  by  nearly  7  per  cent. 
Employment  was  somewhat  irregular,  especially  in  1904  when 
there  was  an  average  of  22  per  cent,  of  unemployment.  In  1905 
the  average  was  15  per  cent.  About  one-fourth  of  the  employees 
were  women.  They  were  employed  in  subsidiary  occupations. 
Their  hours  of  labor  were  less  than  9  per  day  in  1904,  but  over 
9  per  day  in  1905.  Men  worked  about  9^4  hours  per  day  each 
year. 
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C.     COAL  AND  WOOD— 21  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classifl  ration . 


Number  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Increase,  +,  or 

decease,—,  in 

1905. 


Amount.   Percent. 


Number  of  private  firms 

Number  of  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations  . 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stoclcliolders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  .{  71 

Smallest  numl)er  persons  employed  '     1,196 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  I     1,948 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  i     1,510 

Average  days  in  operation  S18 

Average  yearly  earnings  .. 


TABLE  B-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Montlis. 


January    . . 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August  . . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November  , 
December  . 
Average    . . . 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Percentages  of 
Employment  in 


1904. 


1.253 
1,376 
1,277 
1,196 
1.397 
1,563 
l.Ma 
1,737 
1.677 
1,614 
1.623 
1,569 
1.510 


1,452 
1,553 
1,310 
1.358 
1,684 
1,594 
1.641 
1.717 
1.662 
1.691 
1,894 
1.778 
1.614 


64.32 
70.64 
65.55 
61.40 
71.72 
80.24 
100.^ 
89.17 
£6.09 
82.85 
78.18 
80.03 
77.58 


1905. 


76.66 
80.39 
70.75 
71.70 
88.91 
84.10 
86.64 
90.65 
87.75 
69.28 
100.— 
93.88 
85.22 


Unemployment  in 
1904.  1905. 


35.68 
29.36 
84.45 
38.60 
28.28 
19.76 


10.83 
13.91 
17.15 
21.82 
19.97 
22.48 


23.34 
19.61 
29.25 
28.33 
11.09 
15.84 
13.36 
9.35 
12.25 
10.72 


6.12 
14.78 
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TABLE  C-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Bag  men  

Blacksmiths    

Carpenters    

Clieclc  boys  

Coal  heavers    — 
Coal   scrapers    ... 

Conveyors    

Doclc  laborers  ... 

Engineers    

Firemen    

l^'oremen    

vlrip  men   

Harness   makers 
Hatch  tenders  ... 

Helpers    

Hoisters   

Hostlers   

Laborers    

Machine  tender.s 

Machinists    

Messengers    

Oilers     

Painters   

Pickers    

lUggcrs    

Sawyers     

Splicers    

Stevedores    

Sweepers    

Teamsters   

Timekeepers    

Watchmen    

Water    boys    

Weighers    

Yardmen    


Total 


Total  no 

of 
persons. 


1904. 


1905. 


II 

8 

14 

1 

149, 


82 
16 
fal 
43 

c 

1 

6 
21 
112 


731 
1 
9 
4 


4l 

1  . 

241 

1  . 


Average 

hourd 

per  aay  • 


1904. 


1 

31 ! 
1 

100 

2 

71 

127 

24 

19' 

63| 

2| 

1 

0 

4 

124 

5 


24 


123 

120 

2 

10 

18 

3 

18 

9 

S 

350 

240 

1,752 

1,743 

1905. 


10 
10 

9.93 
10      I 

10     I 

io'**! 

10 
10 

9.88 
10      I 
10 
10 

10     I 
10     i 

9.83 


Average 

waged 

per  day . 

1S04.    190?. 


10     -^. 
9.89,  2. 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10        2 

10        2 

9.94   2 
10      I  2. 

9.96,  2. 
10 


00  $2.00 
683{  2.611 
732  2.823 
75  1.75  ' 
128  5.358 
...  1.665 
063  2.071 
253   2.20 


53 


9.62 
10 

9.11 
10 

10 
10     I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.99 


10.4 
10 
10 
10 


10 

10 
10 

9.90 
10 

9.94 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 


9.58 


10 

10 

10.66 

10.46 

10 

10 


9.831    9.97 


2.6S5 
2.215 
2.081, 
4.00  I 
2.00  I 


643 
00 
00 

75  1.75 
726  2.188 
468  2.503 
...;  2.064 
845,  1.916 
83  I  2.00  ; 
83  I  2.118 
.26  2.00 
33  2.275 
50  I  2.50  , 
2.003 
2.50 
2.00 


6.00 


1.93S 

2.11 
598,  1.749 

1.346! 

2.50 
743   1.758 


1^2.28 


1905 


iDcrease,  +<  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  1905. 


Ami. 


Per  ct. 


$.20 

.26S 
.275 
.175 
.513 


.2061 


$.20 
.264 

.282 
.175 
.535 

.167 

.207; 


-|.0r77i 
+     .091 


2.86 
3.33 


.225 


.253  .268 
.225 
.269 
.20 
.20  I 
.176 
.219 
.233 
.206 
.193 
.20 
.212 
.20 


.264 

.^ 

.20 

.175 

,173 

.192 
.183 
.201 
.125: 


—  .012 

—  .083 
+  .135 
+  .182 
+  .088 


.463 
.06'} 


4.39 


.58 
1.46 
5.83 
8.33 
1.14 


26.76 
1.42 


.265 

.206 

.283,. 

.00 

.125'. 

.193, 

"Ahi 

.125 
.2441 
.174 


.182 
.25 
.20 


+  .071  s.as 

+  .17  9.29 

+  .288  13.60 

+  .75  I  60.00 

—  .058.  2.49 


•I- 


—  -15 

—  .0© 


.001 


.193  + 

.211' 

.175  +  .151 
.129 -f  .006 
.25  !+  .056 
.176  +     .015 


12.273   f  .232;  $.228;—  $.007 

I 


5.66 
3.05 


.06 


9.45 

7.88 

2.99 

.86 


.31 


Remarks. — This  industry  experienced  a  moderate  growth  in 
1904  and  1905.  There  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  the  latter  year.  Employment 
was  much  less  irregidar,  the  average  unemployment  being  15 
per  cent,  as  against  22  per  cent,  in  1904.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  of  employees  however  decreased  by  about  2  per  cent. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  operation  was  318  in  1904  and 
313  in  1905,  both  numbers  being  higher  than  the  average  for  all 
induslries.  The  average  daily  wages  of  employees  were  much 
higher  in  this  industry  than  the  average  daily  wages  for  men  in 
all  industries.    No  women  were  employed  in  either  year. 
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D.     CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS— 100  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A—MANAGBMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


Clas-^iflcatvon. 


Number  of  private  Arms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

•'»  Ml  luiniDer  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  in  operation  

Average  yearly  earnings  


TABLE  B-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
emplojed  Id 


1904. 


January    ., 
February 
March    . . . . , 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    ... 
September 
October    . . 
November  , 
December 
Average    . . , 


225 

211 
810 
536 

T70 
TW 
907 
983 
970 
888 
729 
422 
646 


1905. 


Percent a^res  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


261 
228 

S91 
579 
756 
827 
801 
806 
778 
753 
650 
662 
616 


22.89 
21.47 
S1.54 
54.43 
78.33 
81.28 
92.27 
100.— 
98.68 
90.34 
74.16 
42.98 
65.72 


1905. 


81.66 
27.57 
47.28 
70.01 
91.29 
100.— 
96.86 
97.46 
94.07 
91.05 
79.60 
66.76 
74.49 


Uueraployment  in 


1901. 


77.11 
78. 55 
68.46 
45.57 
21.67 
18.72 
7.78 


1.82 

9.95 

25.84 

57.07 

84.28 


loaj. 


68.44 
7>  J  \ 
52.72 
20.99 
8.71 

's.'ii' 

2.54 
5.93 

8.95 
20.31 
33.26 
25.51 
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TABLE  C?-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGBS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total 


Total  no. 

of 
persons . 


19(>i.  1905. 


Approntlcos   

]$ookkcepcrs,    female. 

Boys   

Brick  layers  

Building  movers 

Captains    

Carpenters    

Cooks,  female  

Edgcrs    

Electricians     I 

Engineers    ' 

Filers   ' 

Firemen   j 

Foremen    I 

Helpers    i 

Laborers    ! 

Lathers  i 

Machine  operators  ...I 

Masons    

Mechanics  ! 

Painters   

Plasterers   | 

Plumbers    

Sailors  

Sawyers   

Stone  cutters  

Teamsters    

Tenders    ....• 

Tinners  

Waitresses   


& 
6 

65 

lU 

1 

1 

09 
7 

20 

12 


1,037 


Average 

hourtf 
per  day. 


1904.  1905. 


6 

ll 

1 

^i* 

is'. 

11. 

1| 

1 

614' 

681 

l'. 

.... 

10 
10 

8 

9 
10 
10 

9.59, 
12 


111 


1,007 


Average 

WRses 

per  day. 


1904.  1905 


9.63 11 
10 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.  1905. 


9.S0, 

'i6"'l 

10 
9.81 
9.45' 

»       I 
10 

O.57I 

10      I 

9.00, 

0.56 


10 
9.61 

io" 

»      i 
10 

10      i 

10     1 

9.31 

9.62 

9.75 


10 


1 
3 

1 

:::■]{ 

9.331  3 

I  2. 

9.53 
9.33 
9 


8  I 
9.75 
9.83 


12 


10 
8 

9.38 
9.41 
9 


9.GO1    9.5; 


380I1.S96 

.600' I 

.800' 

.000' I 

.6001  3.600, 
.800   2.358; 

.000' ' 

....|  1.750 
.....  6.000, 
.450  3.250 
....I  3.000' 
.900,  2.1251 
.292,  4.0001 
'  1.768' 
I  1.7631 

.500, 

750' ' 

526   3.8521 

179, 

.308'  2.544' 
684  3.OO7I 
...I  4.6671 

750, 

3.000 
4.0001 
1.680' 
1.841, 
2.750; 


Increaso,+,or 

decrease,  — , 

per  day  in 

1905. 


Amt. 


$.138  $.136—1.003 

—      — ,i         — 


.080,     .063+     .003 

.063; 

.4781 .., 

.000 .., 

.350'     .350|.. 
.2921     .245—    .017 


.1751. 

.566. 


352      .325—    .0>7 


Per  ct. 


.175. 

.369, 

.218'. 

.240 

.374' 


.175. 


.267  +  .027 
.393+  .019| 
.6191 '. 


.000' 
.719, 
.776 


.500i 
.176 
.1811 


.750. 


.1     .063'. 


.800' 

.500; 

.180'+  .044 
.196+  .016 
.306 


7. 


12.362  $2,424 


$.245  $.253  +  $.006 


.04 


1.09 


.06 


.1901  .213+  .023  1.21 

.329  .430+  .101  B.07 

.nil  .18i  +  .013  .06 

.193!  .181—  .012  .07 


.413+  .044'   1.23 


1.17 
.05 


.00 
.09 


.08 


Ecmcrks, — This  industry  suffered  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  in 
1905  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  The  number  of  days 
of  operation  remained  the  same,  237.  The  number  was 
considerably  less  than  the  average  for  all  industries  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  The  season  of  the 
greatest  activity  was  naturally  during  the  summer  months. 
The  difference  between  the  amoimt  of  work  that  could  be  done 
in  winter  and  that  done  in  summer  produced  a  high  average  of 
unemployment — 34  per  cent,  in  1904  and  26  per  cent,  in  1905. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees  were  practically  the 
same  each  year.  The  average  daily  wages  of  men  were  much 
higher  than  the  average— $2.36  in  1904  and  $2.43  in  1905.  But 
four  women  were  employed  in  1904,  and  only  one  in  1905,  all  in 
accessory  occupations.  The  hours  of  labor  of  those  employed  as 
cooks  and  waitresses  were  exceptionally  long — 12  per  day. 
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B.     ELEVATORS— 18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TABLB  A-MANAQBUfBNT  AND  OPEEIATION. 


Classification. 


Increase,  -f ,  or 

decreaiie.  — ,  in 

1905. 


Number  of  private  firms 
Number  of  male  partners 
Number  of  female  partners 
Total  number  of  partners 
Number  of  corporations  . 
Numt>er  of  male  stockholders 
Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 
Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 
Average  number  of  persons  employed 
Average  days  In  operation 
Average  yearly  earnings 


TABLB  B— RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1 

Total  no.  of  peraonfl  1 
employed  in         | 

1 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

Employment  In 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

150 
135 
ICi 
128 
119 
126 
113 
129 
215 
282 
238 
201 
106 

1905.       1 

178 
160 
148 
141 
135 
156 
144 
141 
226 
268 
241 
211 
179 

1901. 

63.19 
47.8r 
47.58 
45.89 
42.20 
44.68 
89.79 
45.74 
76.24 
100.— 
84.40 
71.28 
58.87 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

January   

65.67 
60.70 
66.22 
62.61 
60.87 
67.84 
63.73 
60.61 
84.33 
100.— 
89.93 
78.73 
06.79 

46.81 
62.13 
1         62.48 
54.61 
57.80 
66.82 
60.28 
54.26 
23.78 

34.33 

February    

March    

40.80 
44.78 

April    

47.30 

May    

49.63 

June   

42.16 

July    

46.27 

August    

47.39 

September    

October     

15.87 

November    

December   

Average 

15.60 
28.73 

41.18 

1 
1 

10.07 
21.27 
88.21 
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TABLE  C-OCX:UPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 


Total  no. 

of 
t>er8on6. 


1904.    1905. 


Bookkeepers    .... 

Buyers    

Cleaners   

Distributors    .... 

Engineers    

Firemen    

Foremen  

Helpers  

House  men 

Inspectors  

Laborers    

Machinists    

Miilers  

Millwrights    

Oilers   

Spouters    

Stenographers,  female 

Teamsters    

Watchmen    

Weighers   , 

Total     and     av. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
10 
3 


171 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.    igoo. 


1 

1 

10 

1        5 

5  IIO 

3 

4  'lO 

1        2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

10 

7 

7 

10 

7 

6 

10 

235 

180 

10 

Average 

wages. 

per  day. 


1904.    1905. 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


1904.    19a>. 


locreai^e,  +,  or 
decrease,   — , 
per  day  in  1905. 


Amt.     Per  ct. 


I 


XV 

1  no 

|i6"'*' 

10 

5    10 

ao 

5    10 

■10 

8    10 

iio 

3  110 

110 

2  1 

JlO 

3   10 

10 

123  1  9.99 

9.99 

10 

1 

$2.00 
2.50  ! 
2.50 
1.65  ' 
3.071 
2.293 

3.25 ; 

1.833, 


$2,383' 


2.50 


11 
10 
10 
10 
8 

10.5 
10.88 
10 


3.106 
2.08  I 
2.76* 
2.25  I 
3.30 
2.976  2.96 
1.901'  1.835, 

2.50  I 

1.75  I  2.00  ! 
2.8121  2.88() 
2.243'  2.18> 
2.405'  3.405| 
1.50  i  1.75 
1.433  1.30 
2.014|  1.977 
2.723,  2.78(1 


10.08    |2.067;$2.(M:i 


r  r 


I 


$.182'  $.200  +  $.383     19.15 

.260' 

.250,  .250 1 

.165] , 

.307,  .311  +  .035'  1.14 
.229'  .206—  .213  9.29 
.8251  .277—  .488  1.50 
.183   .225+  .417  22,75 

I  .830..; 

.298  .2:6—  .(H5  .60 
.1901  .184—  .060   3.47 

.250' ' 

.175'  .182  +  .25  14.29 
.281 1  .289+  .074  2.63 
.224'  .219—  .058   2.50 

.2411  .241  

.lar'  .219+  .25  16.67 
.144'  .124—  .108  7.51 
.2011  .182—  .037  1.84 
.272'  .279+  .068   2.31 

$.207!  $.204^—  $.024   1.161 


Remarks. — There  was  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  1905  in  the 
the  average  number  of  persona  employed  in  this  industry.  The 
average  number  of  days  of  operation  however  decreased  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees  nearly  3 
per  cent.  The  average  unemployment  was  somewhat  less  in 
1905 — 33  per  cent,  as  against  41  per  cent,  in  1904.  The  greatest 
activity  each  year  was  during  the  months  directly  after  the 
gi*ain  had  been  harvastcd.  Female  help  was  not  employed  in 
this  industrj^,  with  the  exception  of  one  person  working  as  stenog- 
rapher. Iler  wages,  as  also  those  of  the  male  employees,'  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  average.  This  industry  is  one 
which  is  destined  to  increase  in  importance  as  new  areas  within 
the  state  are  opened  to  agriculture. 
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F.     LAUNDRIES— 44  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TABLE  A-MANAGBMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClasaiflcatioQ. 


IncreHse,  4-,  or 

decreas**,  — ,  in 

1905. 


Amount  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  flrran   

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners   

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations   

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total    number   of    stockholders    

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed   

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed   

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  days  In  operation  

Average  yearly  earnings  


29 

88 

29 

8S 

2 

.... 

1 

+ 

1 

100.— 

39 

40 

+ 

1 

2.56 

15 

15 
48 

49 





1 

2.05 

6 

6 

+ 

1 

20.00 

M 

54 
04 

93 

+ 

1 

1.08 

561 

602 

+ 

41 

7.31 

eoo 

740 

+ 

GO 

7.25 

633 

e-^ 

+ 

27 

4.27 

908 

307 

1 

.33 

)02 

^358  88 

,+  I4  86 

1.36 

TABLF  B- RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


January 
February 
March     . . . 

April    

May    

June 

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
Average    . , 


Total  no.  of  T)ersons 
employed  in 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 
1904.      I       1905. 


Uneraplo}  roent  In 
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TABLE  C— OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  BMPLOTBES. 


Occupations. 

Total  no. 

of 
I)ersons. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — . 
per  day  in  1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904.'  1905. 

1904.  j  iwr>. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt. 

Perct, 

Assorters     fem&le   . . . 

1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
61 

7 
8 

6) 
1 

11 
8 
7 
4 
8 

31 

16? 

m 

24 

1 

21 

""a 

19 

1 
? 
15 
20 
20 
20 
1 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.89 

•6 '" 

10 

9  68 
9.TO 

10 
9.S7 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9.93 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.67 

$1.67 
2.00 
2.17 
1.333 
1.18 
1.20 
2.018 

$1.50 

1.884 

.W7 

1.117 

2.001 

$.167 
.200 
.217 
.133 
.118 
.120 
.204 

.i? 

.137 
.248 
.194 
.20 



1     .221 

1     .103 

.097 

.113 
.071 
j     .217 
'     .116 
1     .083 
1     .198 
1     .130 

!":i66 

'     .119 

1     .110 

.185 

1..:!!' 

Barn    men 

1... 

Bookkeepers    

Bookkeepers,    female. 
Bundlers,    female    ... 

Clerks,   female  

Drivers    

$.150U 
.188  + 
.095  — 
.112  — 

>.67 
.551 
.233 
.083 
.017 

30.88 
41.34 
19.74 
6.98 
.81 

Drvers.  female  

'  1.10 

«.  67   2.,' 94 
1.397   1.70 
2.396,  2.596 
1.884,  1.918 
1.095,     .925 

.680'     .751 
2.214    1.8?4 
1.005    1.000 

.945      .982 

1.128'     .944 

.708      .798 

2.17  1     .75 

1.132   1.105 

.75  1 

1.96     1.515 
1.17  1     .897 

2.£0 

2.223    2.00 
l,17fi    1.412 
1.078    1.173 
l.SW    1.204 
1.126,  1.102 

'  1.33 

1 

.110 
.239 

B/nginc6;'8  ....• 

1* 
8 

8 
5 
5 

52 

7 
200 
177 

43 
8 

1 
5 
1 
2 

1 

4- 

.17 
.833 
.200 
.084 
.170 
.071 
.890 
.005 
.087 

.184 

.09 

1.43 

.087 

5  6i 

Firemen     

.170  + 
.260  + 
.192,+ 
.093,- 
.0751  + 
.ISDi- 
.100 1- 
.098'  + 

.094  L 
.080  + 
.075,— 
.111- 

25.00 

Foremen    

Forewomen    

Helpers    

Helpers,  female  

Ironers 

8.85 
1.80 
16.53 
10.44 
17.62 

Ironers,   female  

Ixfiundresses    

9.78     9.96 
9.7r;    10 

10        'lO 
10         10 
10        110 

9.80  ,10 

9        1 

10        ,10 

9         10 

10 

10         10 

9.98  '10 

9.78   10 

9.91     9.86 

9.83  1  9.6 
10 

.60 
8.88 

Machine       operators, 
female   

16.31 

Manglers,  female  .... 
Ma  rkers   

12.71 
65.41 

Markers,  female  

Menders .  female  

23.86 

Polishers   

.1521- 

.445 

.273 

22.70 

Polishers,  female  — 
Repairers  

.900 
.250 
.020 

t— 

23.33 

Sorters 

3 
14 
36 

29 
14 

|. .. 

.223 

.236 
.005 
.682 
.028 

10.03 

Sorters,  female 

Starchers,   female   ... 
Washers     

.141'  + 
.1171  + 
.122  — 

.116  ;— 

.133'... 

20.07 

8.81 

84.42 

Washers,   female    

Watchmen    

2.01 

Total     and     av. 

703 

737 

9.81 

9.90 

11.179  11.192 

$.120   $.120;+  $.013 

'         1 

1.10 

liemarlcs. — This  industry  shows  a  grain  of  4  per  cent,  in  1905 
in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed.  The  number  of 
days  of  operation  was  less  by  one  than  in  1904.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  of  employees  were  slightly  orvrer  1  per  cent. 
greater.  The  summer  months  were  each  year  the  season  of 
greatest  activity.  The  average  of  unemployment  was  somewhat 
greater  in  1905 — 11  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  8  per  cent,  in  1904. 
This  industry  is  carried  on  perhaps  to  a  larger  extent  than  any 
other  by  the  work  of  women.  Over  ^\  of  the  employees  each 
year  were  females.  They  were  employed  in  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant occupations  of  the  industry,  the  male  employees  work- 
ing, with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  subsidiary  occupations.  The 
average  daily  wages  both  of  males  and  of  females  were  higher 
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than  the  average.  The  average  daily  wages  of  men  were  $1.99 
in  1904  and  $1.96  in  1905 ;  those  of  women,  $0.99  in  1904  and 
$1.01  in  1905. 


G.    LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER— 52  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPPaiATION. 


ClasaiflcatioD. 


Number  of  private  flrms  ,  5 

Number  of  male  partners  '  6 

Numoer  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  6 

Number  of  corporations  47 

Number  of  male  stoclcholders  429 

Number  of  female  stockholders  ,  301 

Total  number  of  stockholders  ;.  730 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  .  738 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed   054 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  1,376 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  ■  1,151 

Average  days  in  operation  306 

Average  yearly  earnings  «  $560  SO 


Number  in 

Increase,  +,  or 

decreafv,  —.in 

1905. 

19W.          1905. 

Amount.  Percent. 

6 

47 

430 

302 

733 

738 

891 

1,835 

1,101 

306 

^7  98 


1 
1 
2 

a 

63 
41 
50 


+  $1.43 


0.23 
0.33 
0.27 
0.27 

6.03 
2.SS 
4.3i 


0.25 


TABLE  B-RANGE  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  DO.  of  persons 
employed  in 

Percentages  of 

Months. 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904.             19aj. 

1904.             1905. 

1904.               1905. 

January    .. 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    .... 
September 
October    ... 
November 
December 
Average    . . . 


909 
002 

,26G 
376 
303 
251 

,195 
153 
167 
154 
954 
151 


009 

919 
891 
1,147 
1,222 
1,335 
1,193 
1,154 
1,U3 
1,112 
1,098 
1,091 
1,101 


71.88 
72.80 
72.89 
92.00 
100.— 
94.69 
90.92 
86.85 
84.16' 
84.81 
83.87 
69.33 
83.65 


03.09 
68.84 
66.74 
85.93 
91.54 
100.— 
89.30 
86.44 
85.62 
83.30 
82.25 
80.93 
82.47 


28.12 
27.40 
27.18 
8.00 


5.31 
9.08 
13.15 
15.84 
15.19 
18.13 
30.67 
16.35 


81.91 
31.60 


14.08 
8.46 


lO.M 
13.56 
14.88 
16.70 
17.75 
19.02 
17.53 
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TABLE  C— OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  DMPLOYEES. 


Occapations. 


Average 

wafTOj) 

per  day. 


1904.    1905 


Barn    men 
Blacksmiths 
Boiler  makers 
Bookkeepers 

Boys     

Carpenters 

Calkers     

Clinkers    

Coal  holsters 
Collectors 
Conductors 
Convej'ors 

Doctors   

Dynamo  tenders 

Engineers 

Electricians 

Fl  remen 

Foremen 

Gas  makers 

(Jus   fitters 

Helpers 

Inspectors 

Lamp  trimmers 

Laborers 

Line  men 

Machinists 

Manglers 

Masons 

Meter  readers 

Meter  testers 

Meter    setters 

Motormen 

Oilers 

Painters 

Pavers 

Pipe  layers 

Repairers 

Scourers 

Solicitors 

Stokers 

Stove  handlers 

Switchmen 

Teamsters     

Telephone  girls 
Watchmen 


Total     and     av 


I  11      $l.T74fl 

I  10      ,  2.50     8 

10        2.75     8, 

10       2 

10      ' 

10  I  2. 707  2, 
j  10  I  2.214  2 
'  13  2.292  2 
,  10.33  2.475  2 
'    8.75   1.783    1, 

11  i  1.015    1, 

12  '  2.25  2, 
12         2.50     2. 

9.75  1.T5  1, 
10.03  2.126  2, 
10.41,  2.279  2. 
11..^    1.6S4    1. 

9.88  2.6^4  2. 
10.09   2.227   2. 

9.04    2.135   2. 
99i  1.6W    1. 

9.40  2.654  2. 
10.27  1.0?4  1. 
10.01    1.708    1. 

9.28  2.082  2. 
10         2.65     2. 

3.29  1... 

10         3. 958    3. 

8         2.02  '  1. 

'  1.75  I... 

1.922  2. 
U  1.045  1. 
10.5     2.00     1. 

10        1. 

I  2  50 
io'i  2! 355   2, 

9. SI  2.103  2. 
12      ,  2.25     2. 

2.25    ... 

11.37    2.01s    2. 

10      1 1. 

10      ,  1.75  I  1. 

9.93    1.804    1 
12       I     .83  ' 
10.67,  1.667,  1. 

10.14;$1.922fl. 


Averai^ 

WHffes 

per  hour. 


1904.    1905. 


looreaie,  +,  or 
decrease,   — . 
per  day  in  1905. 


Ami.     Per  ct. 


.732 
.00 
.00 

.00  |, 
.83    , 
.458' 
.15  I 
.375 
.498' 
.83 
.783; 
.25  I 
.50 

,738' 
,140 
,453| 
,701 
,665 
,1.51 
091' 
629' 

m 

616 
90 

007 


00 
903 

083 

76  I 
413 
75    , 


045| 
003' 
50 

i23 
54    . 

8671 
819; 

7;j3 

56 


1.183 
.250' 
.275 


.278 

.221 

.229 

.243 

.191 

.147 

.225 

.250 

.165 

.196 

.221 

.1.56 

.2» 

.196 

.220 

.161 

.288 

.160. 

.171, 

.218j 

.268' 

.329'. 

.478 

.204 

.175. 

.1921 

.151 

.200 

!250. 

.236' 

.212 

.225 

.225  . 

.178 

!i75 
.180 
.075 
.167, 


I 
$.1571— 
.300  + 
.800  + 
.200  .., 
.083  .., 
.240'— 
.215  — 
.198'  + 
.241  + 
.209,+ 
.158  + 
.188... 
.206'. .. 
.178  — 
.196|  + 
.2351  + 
.150  + 
.268  + 
.213  — 
.2L5|— 
.163  — 
.2S4|... 
.159  ... 
.189,+ 
.216  — 


$.042 
.50  ! 
.26  ' 


2.S7 
9.09 


.2491 
.0641 

.oes 

.ois: 

.0471 
.118 


.012 
.Oil 
.174 
.017 
.011 
.076 
.044 
.005 


9.12 
2.89 
8.02 
7.27 
2.94 
7.81 


.00 

.90 
7.63 
1.01 

.41 
3.41 
2.06 

.31 


.1921 
.076| 


11.24 
8.00 
1.09 


.300  — 
.245,— 


.958 
.W7 


24.20 
2.82 


.205  + 
.160  + 
.134  — 
.175,. 


.111 
.115' 
.587 


5.77 
6.99 
29.35 


r 


.205  — 
.204  — 

.206  + 


.310' 
.100' 
.9>  i 


13.17 

4.T1 

11.11 


.187  + 
.154,... 
.187,+ 
.182  + 
.067- 
.1561— 


.105 


.1171 
.0151 
.097 
.107 


5.20 
6.*»' 


8671  $.191'  $.1S4'— $.055 

I  I  I 


11.69 
6.41 


2.86 


Bcmarhs. — The  tables  indicate  a  slight  loss  in  this  industry 
for  1905.  There  was  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
employees,  and  of  about  3  per  cent,  in  their  average  daily  wages. 
Their  yearly  earnings  were  slightly  greater  however  in  1905. 
Employment  w^as  less  regular,  the  average  of  unemployment 
being  18  per  cent,  as  against  16  per  cent,  in  1904.  The  average 
lionrs  of  all  employees  were  slightly  over  10  per  day.    Female 
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help  was  employed  only  iu  the  subsidiary  occupation  of  tele- 
phone operators,  one  person  being  employed  in  that  capacity 
in  1904  and  three  in  1905.  Their  hoars  were  11  and  12  per  day 
for  the  two  years  respectively.  Their  daily  wages  were  less 
than  the  average;  those  of  male  employees  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average. 


H.     LITHOGRAPHING  AND   ENGRAVING— 11   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A-MANAGEMBNT  AND  OPERATION. 


ClassiflcatioQ. 

Number  in 
1904.          1905. 

I»»crease,  +»  '*r 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Number  of  private  firms  

1 
1 

1 
1 





Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

1 

74 

75 

546 

633 

589 

1          306 

$569  92 

J        ^l 
'        1 

74 
75 
569 
646 
605 

aob 

$572  79 

1 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholdorH 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  . 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed  

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  number  of  persons  employed  

Average  davs  in  operation  

+        23  * 

+        13 
+        16 

2.05 
2.68 

Average  yearly  earnings  

+  $2  80 

0.50 

TABLE  B  -RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Mont  hs. 


I  Total  no.  of  peiBons 
I         employed  in 


1904. 


1905. 


Percentage  of 


Employment  in 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 


1905. 


1904. 


1905. 


.January    ... 
February    . 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    — 
September 
October    . . . 
November 
December    . 
Average    . . . 


73— L. 


578 

600 

91.31 

94.27 

8.69 

5.73 

594 

605 

93.84 

93.66 

6.16 

6.8-) 

546 

616 

86.26 

100.—     ' 

13.74 

.'=64 

027 

89.10 

97.06    ' 

10.90 

2.94 

503 

000 

93.68 

92.88 

6.32 

7.12 

579 

574 

91.47 

92.4? 

8..53 

7.68 

rm 

669 

93.05 

88.0S 

6.9> 

11.92 

501 

691 

93.36 

91.49     ' 

6.64 

8.51 

003 

613 

95.26 

94.89     1 

4.74 

5.11 

ffW 

615 

100.— 

9'>.20     ,. 

4.80 

fi03 

60O 

96.20 

92.88 

4.74 

7.12 

599 

614 

94.63 

95.05 

5.37 

4.95 

590 

609 

93.06 

98.69     ' 

1 

6.96 

6..T5 



_ 

. 

_ 

.    _   _   
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  C-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


OccnpatioDs. 


Apprentices   

Artists   

Battery    men    

Book  binders  

Book  binders,  female 
Book  binders'  helpers 

Boys    , 

Clerks    

Clerks,   female   

Compositors    

Cutters    

Dnmpeners  

Designers    

Die  cutters,  female 

Rlectrotypers    

Kngineers    

Enff ravers    

Etchers     

Feeders   

Finishers   

Firemen    

Foremen     

Helpers     

Helpers,  female  ... 

Laborers  • 

Linotypists    

LI  thogra  phers    

Molders    

Photojrraphers  

Pressmen  

Printers    

Provers  

Routers   

Shippers  

Stencllers    

Stencilers,   female.. 

Stone  grrinders    

Stone   polishers    ... 

Teamsters   

Transferrers    

Trimmers    

Watchmen    


Total  no. 

of 
persons. 


1904.   1905 


Total 


24 
34 


24 
36 


55 
4 


n 

17 
2 


7 
4 

50 
2 

64 
4 
2 
4 

63 

72 


65 

6  I 
2 


AyeraRe 
hoars 
per  day. 


1904.  1905 


8.67 

8.68 

9 

8.76 

8.69 

9 

8. 09 

8.50 

9 

9 

9.77 

8 

8 


8.80 
8.59 
8.60 
8.83 
8.67 
8.50 

'8.79" 
9 

8.56 
9 


60 

8.29 

4.1 

8.40 

1 

21 

8.88 

61 

8.53 

6 

9 

52 

8.78 

4 

8.50 

6 

19 

9 

17 

8.76 

2 

8 

5 

5 

5 

9 

5 

8.75 

37 

8.68 

10 

8 

619 


8.83 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

8.87 

8.98 

S  40 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8.50 

8.60 

i 


Ayeraflre 

wairea 

per  day. 


1901.  Ida"). 


.838'     .818 
4.038'  3.908 

I  2.00 

2.040   2.199 

.692      .732 

.749;  1.048 

.644      .70 

2.375,  2.08S 

.733 

2.7D1'  2.232 
2.029  2.149 
1.50  1.50 
4.066 


9 

9 

8.56 

9 

9 

8.76 

9 

9 

8.75 


9 
8.40 

9.77 
8.50 
8.67 


2.166 
2..'>S3 
3.641 
3.156  > 
1.468 
3.0« 
2.125 
3.708, 
.884 
.618, 
1.71  I 
3.066 
3.298; 
3.50 
3.947 
3.347' 
2.229 
3.300 
3.00 


Ayeraffe 

WBffed 

per  hoar. 


19(U    1905. 


2.3? 


8.50 


1.17 
.75 
2.042 
2.22 
2.67 
3.319 
2.00 
2.00 


.75 
2.178 
2.50 


3.607 
2. .50 
1.715 


8.74    ^1.906  $1,979 


Increase,-!-,  or 

decrease ,  — , 

per  day  in 

1903. 


Amt.    Perct. 


2.80 
2.46 

3.67n 
3.041 
1.60 
2.8(12 
2.0Q  j 

".7531 

.63  I 

1.509 
3.236' 

2!66'| 
3.826 
3.4CB> 
2.495 
3.457 


.101 
.480 


.23 

.081 

.0831 

.073' 

.879 


.31 
.2331 

.188 


.241 
.2951 
.419 

'.loal 

.357; 
.25 
.436| 
.10 

.069 
.2041 
.341 


.098'— 

.4->8j- 
.222  ... 
.2511  + 


.003 
.012 


.084 
.116  + 
.081  + 
.246  — 
.081  .. . 
.238  — 
.245  + 
.188  ... 
JiOS  ... 
.077  ... 
.311  + 
.280  — 
.416  — 
.354  — 
.181  + 
.33  !- 
.23'>|- 


.on 

.003 
.038 
.006 


.072 
.013 


.070 
.015 
.008 
.0911 
.015 
.027 
.015 


.085- 
.070  + 
.176- 

1  + 


.019 


1.04 


1.03 
.43 
4.41 
1.24 
1.39 


2.53 
.64 


3.2S 

.'8 

.08 

2.5> 

1.02 
.59 
.71 


1.58 

.16 

1.61 


.412 

.389 



.K2- 

.167 

4.77 

.493 

.456- 

.038 

.f6 

.372 

.8.75  + 

.023 

.(8 

.262 

.294  + 

.032 

1.4S 

.384 

.399  + 

.015 

.46 

.375 

.258 

.13 

.083 

.083 
.263 

.239 

+ 

.014 

.69 

.247 

.278 

+ 

.031 

1.43 

.297 

.379 

.417 

+ 

.038 

i.ii' 

.222 

.278 

+ 

.OVJ 

2.80 

.222 

.202 

— 

.020 

1.05 

$.218 

$.226 

+  $.C08 

.42 

licnmrks. — For  the  industry  of  Hthotiraphing  and  en^ravin*' 
the  table.s  fIkav  in  general  a  moderate  grain  for  1905.  There  was 
an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
a  slight  increase  in  their  average  yearly  earnings,  and  a  greater 
uniformity  of  employment  from  month  to  month.  Employ- 
ment was  exceptionally  regular  each  year,  the  average  unemploy- 
ment being  only  7  per  cent,  in  1904  and  6  per  cent,  in  1905. 
The  average  hitirs  of  labor  for  all  employes  were  about  8% 
per  day,  -much  shorter  than  the  average  hours  for  all  industries. 
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About  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  employes  were  women. 
They  were  employed  ehiefly  in  some  of  the  lighter  occupations 
peculiar  to  the  industry'.  Their  wa^es  averaged  $.65  per  day 
in  1904  and  $.70  in  1905 — much  less  than  the  average  daily 
wages  for  women  in  all  indnstri(\s.  ]Men\s  wages,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  higher  than  the  average,  being  $2.18  in  1904  and 
$2.23  in  1905.  About  6  per  cent,  fewer  women  were  employed 
in  1905  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

I.     PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— 112  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLR  A-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Class  itioat  ion. 


Number  in 


1904. 


Increase,  -f,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1905. 


1905.     Amount.  Per  cent 


Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

Averaffe  days  in  operation  

Average  yearly  wages  


74 

102 

9 

111 

88 

296 

87 

333 

444 

1,144 

1,211 

1,167 

314 

^m  81 


73 

96 

9 

105 

39 

801 

87 

338 

44.S 

1,165 

1,217 

1,182 

317 

$486  39 


+  5 

—  1 

+  21 

+  6 

-f  15 

+  3 
+  $8  58 




1 

1.35 

— 

6 

5.88 



6 

6.41 

+ 

1 

2.68 

4- 

5 

1.69 

1.50 
0.23 
1.84 
0.50 
1.29 
0.96 
1.80 


TABLE  B- 

-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 

fimplo) 

Percentai?es  of 

Montbs. 

ment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1901.             1905. 

1904. 

1906 

1904 

1905. 

•Tanuary    ,  1,151  1,171 

February    '  I, in  \         1.188 

March    [  l,ir>5  1,180 

April    1  l.lW  1,179 

May     '  1,148  1,175 

June    I  1,161  I         l.l'»^ 

July    1  1.18?  ,         Mf>» 

August     I  1,167  I          1.17S 

September    ,  1,151  [         1,180 

O^'tobor  1  1,173  M^r 

November  I  1,103  t         1,191 

December    '  1.211  '         1.217 

A.verage    \  1,167  i         1,182 

1  I 


95.05 
fM.47 

96.20 
95.71 
94.80 
95.87 
97.61 
96.37 

tXl.86 
98.-52 
100.— 
96.37 


96 
97 
97. 
96. 
96, 
95 
95 
96. 
96. 

irr. 

97. 

100. 

97. 


70 

88     I 
,55    I 
,73    I 
,81 
80    I 
96 
54 
86 


4.95 

3.78 

5.53 

2.38 

3.80 

2.30 

4.20 

.^.12 

5.20 

3.45 

4.13 

4.27 

2.39 

4.19 

3.63 

3.20 

4.70 

3.04 

3.14 

2.46 

1.48 

2.14 
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TABLE  C-  OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


OccupatioLs. 


Advertising  clerks   ... 

Apprentices    

Artists  

Bnnk   men    

Binders  

Binders,  female  

Bookkeepers    

Bookkeepers,    female. 

Boys    

Bundlers    

(Mrrlers    

('ashlers,   female   

<'lerks  

Clerks,  female  

<'ollectors    

('ompositors    

Compositors,    female. 

Cutters    

Drivers    

Editors    

Klectririans    

Elevator  men  

Enpineers    

Finishers,    female    ... 

Firemen    

Folders,  female  

Foremen     

Forewomen    

Helpers   

Helpers,  female   

Janitors    

Janitors,   female    

Lal»orers    

Linofypists 

Machinists     .' 

Mailing  clerks  

Ma  ken  p  men   

Managers     

Otfiee  girls   

Packers  

Press  feeders   

Pressmen     

Printers    

Printers,   female   

Printers'   devils    

Proofreaders  

Proofreaders,    femaie. 

Reporters    

Reporters,   female    ... 

Uiilers    

Rnlers,  female  

Solicitors     

Stenographers    

Stenographers,  female 

Stereotypers    

Stockmen     

Telegraph   operators.. 


Total  DO. 

of 
persons. 


Average 

hours 

per  day. 


1904.    19ai.    1904   I  lOa*)    1901 


Averacre 

wages 

per  day. 


Average 
waged 
hour. 


wage 
\H'T  lie 


1905.    1904.  1905. 


Cncrease,  +•  or 

decrease,  — , 
per  day  in  19a). 


Amt. 


10  I 
1' 

30  1 

1  '. 

V. 

l\ 

4  I 

s  ' 
7  ' 
12  I 

1  I 
4  I 
1   I 


9  ' 
27  ' 

1  I 
77  ' 
10  I 

4  I 


2S 
4 


114 

«8 

230 

2 

1 
4 


Total 


3 

1(«  ' 
3 


8.64 
9.18 
8.50 


3 
1 
5 
2 

"'2«V 
1 

m 
r, 

2 
1 

47 
U 

9 

4 

3 

1 

1 

ns 

0'> 
193 

""4' 
4 

5 

2ft 

1 

1 

..... 

3   I 

;; 


9.(J5 
9.12 
9 

8.S7 

10 

1..59 
8 
8 
9 

9.50 
8.33 
9.01 
9.2'» 
8. 86 
9.21 
9 

,10 

,10 

10 

10 
9.11 

,  9 
9.10 

9.r>-i 
!>  :o 


I  9.15 

I  9.17 

9 

,  9.63 
,  9.19 
'  8.71 
9.60 
I  9.36 

I 

i  1.56 

io"" 

'  9. .50 

!  o.rx) 

I  9.08 
I  9.26 
I  8 

I  ??.fl7 
I  9.56 

9 

9..% 

ho 
1 10 

|10 


I 


$2.408il 

.7591 
3.33 


s.os 

8.31 
9.06 


9.1."? 
8.94 
9. 43 
10 
9..T3 
8 

S.25 
9.19 
9.33 
9.r;0 
9.70 
S.83 


9.08 

'  9 

I  9.33 
llO 
I  9.50 

no 

,10 
8.44 

8.56 
9 

10 
9 

10 
9.10 
9.19 
9.17 


2.014, 

.71  ' 
1.915 
'  1.415' 
I  .59  I 
I  1.75  ; 
I     .188 

1.07 

I  2.00  ' 

1     .75  I 

I   1.C50  I 

I  2.313 

j  1.139i 

I  2.135 

I  1.509 

I  3.445' 

'  3.00  1 

1.167i 

4.00  I 

1.60 

3.00  ' 

.593' 

2.926 

1..^3  I 

.P«9 

.776 

2.0^^3, 


.7751 
.450| 

3.00  |. 

2.022, 

.772 
2.388 
1.596' 

.714' 

''■^'} 
2.66  j 

.625' 
2.415 
2.295| 
1.107, 


$.278 

.0821 


.078; 
.213 
.148 
.0671 
.175 
.112i 
.209 
.25  1 
.083! 
.107 
.281| 
.126, 


2.344;     .231 


1.89  ' 

3.036 

3.33  ] 

1.167 

4.00 

1.00 

3.00  , 


2.9ry 
3.5t3 
1.54  ' 


8.35 
9.. 33 


9 
9 

S.60 
9. .77 
10 
9 


1.435; 

2..Vv)| 

I  2.009, 

.723' 

'  3.33  ' 

'  2.508' 

I  2.244 

I  .61  1 

I  2.45  I 

I  .97!>; 

I  1.917 


3.«?4i 
1.33  I 
1.031 f 
l.OS  I 
2.00  I 
2.00  ; 
1.607 
3.246' 
2.7731 
1.4381 
2.6881 
3.427, 
..50], 
2.60  ; 
1.391 1 
2..395I 
2.006, 


.18  ' 
.374' 
.333 

.1171 

.40  I 

.16, 

.30 

.065 

.312' 

.148' 

.0981 

.08  I 

.213, 


.347 
.44 

.185 


.75 
3.258 
1.97  ' 
2.121| 

.65  I 
2.66  I 


9. 3^1 


9 

I  9.17 
,10 


9.03  I  9.41 


2.00 

2.00 

1.14  ' 

2.916; 

1.97 

2.75 


.15- 
.287 
2.12 
.075 
.077 
.416 
.304 
.-244 
.065 
.258 
.103 
.217 


-  L 


.10 

..32: 
.2?9| 


1.2441—  $.174 
.085;+  .016 
.50  1+  1.17 

.875, 

.21  j-f     .008 
.084  +     .( 
.274,+     . 
.168+     . 
.076+     . 


.1. 


.128i+     .012 


.20  ,... 
.0)6,  - 
.2541  + 
.253;  — 
.12,- 
.293  + 

.218;+ 

.317'— 

.37  1  + 
.1251..., 

.40  I..., 
.10  '..., 

•^.1;::: 


.125 
.815 
.048 
.032 
.209 
.291 
.409 


.148  ... 
.111  + 
.108  + 
.2I1I- 
.20  1... 
.161|... 
.3S5i  + 
.2931- 
.168  - 
.299  . 


.142 
.304 
.023 


.78 
.103 


Per  ct. 


.3431— 
.0561... 
.25  ..., 
.153  — 
.281  — 
.219  — 


.0831- 
.363!— 

.229  — 
.2261— 
.0651  + 
.296,+ 


.0271 

.0721 

.5381 

.123 

.04 

.21 


.2K|  + 
.214  ... 
.127,+ 
.3111  f 
.215  — 
.275  ... 


>n.SJli  $.29  ,  $.194 


.24 

.13^ 
.17 


7.84 
2.19 
85.14 


.4 

8.73 

24.7 

12.79 

21.09 


6.38 


ie.67 
50.94 
2.06 
2.89 
9.79 
18.2 
11.87 
11 


3.69 


15.97 

39.18 

1.14 


9.66 
21.95 
9.68 


.996     «.34 


.044  3.07 
.170,  6.83 
.003         .14 


3.73 
2.16 
21.46 
5.48 
«..56 
8.57 


4.3-J 


26.f7 
6.70 
7.94 


+  $.019       1.06 
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Remarks. — This  industry  expcrieaced  a  moderate  growth  in 
1904  and  1905.  For  the  latter  year  the  tables  show  an  inereaare 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  and 
in  the  average  number  of  days  of  operation,  and  of  2  per  cent, 
in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees.  Employment  was 
remarkably  uniform  from  month  to  month,  the  maximum  of  un- 
employment being  less  than  6  per  cent,  in  1904  and  but  slightly 
over  4  per  cent,  in  1905.  About  15  per  cent,  of  all  employees 
were  females.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  regular  occu- 
pations of  the  industry.  Their  daily  wages  averaged  $1.00  in 
1904  and  $1.02  in  1905.  Thes<!  wages  were  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  wages  of  women  for  all  industries.  The  aver- 
age daily  wages  of  men  were  $1.82  in  1904  and  $1.85  in  1905. 
The  average  hours  for  all  employees  were  about  9  per  day  in 
1904,  but  increai!fed  to  nearly  9^^  per  day  in  the  following  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  Table  0  the  hours  and  wages  of  Car- 
riers were  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  final  averages, 
owing  to  the  very  brief  period  per  day  these  persons  were  em- 
ployed. 


J.     TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES— 16   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A  -MAN.\GDMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Clacsification. 

Nnmh 

1904. 

__ 

8 
11 

er  in 

Increa.oe,  +,  or 

decrf>n.«e,  --,  in 

1905. 

1905. 

8 

11 

Amount  il 
1 

^<fT  cent 

Number  of  private  firms  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

11 
8 
14 

11 
8 
14 

1 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders  

1 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

1 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

ii 

25 
•242 
1.733 
fi86 
244 
$307  07 

14 
25 
275 
1,749 
762 
24.-? 
$306  27 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

1 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 

'-{-        33 
-f-        16 
+        64 

—  1 

—  $1  40 

1 
1 

13.64 
0.92 
0  30 

Average  days  in  operation  

0  41 

Averace  yearly  earnings 

0  46 
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TABLE  B-RANGB  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in         | 


Percentage  of 


Employment  in 


January  . 
February 
March  ... 
April    .... 

May    

June    

July    

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Average    . 


1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

270 

i.iris 

15.. 58 

66.21 

4:« 

l.SCi 

24.99 

$9.37 

1,733 

1,749 

lOO.— 

1         100.— 

1,(587 

1,516 

97.35 

'          86.68 

l,2:iO 

889 

70.93 

50.83 

929 

.361 

53.68 

20.64 

CW 

fll{> 

36.24 

1           18.24 

liU\ 

275 

18.23 

'          15.72 

2CS 

29Z 

15.46 

16.70 

250 

296 

14.43 

16.92 

2i)(i 

285 

15.85 

1          16.29 

242 

325 

13.96 

1          18.58 

688 

752 

39.70 

43.00 

Unompio}  ment  in 


1904. 

1905. 

84T42~ 

.•«.79 

75.01 

10.63 

2.65 

13.32 

29.03 

49.17 

46.3? 

79.*? 

63.76 

81.76 

81.77 

81.28 

81.54 

83. :» 

85.57 

83.06 

84.65 

83.71 

86.04 

81.42 

60.30 

57.00 

TABLE  C-  OCXrUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupation  A. 


Total  no. 

of 
per.^ons. 


190  i     19a') 


Assorters     

Astsorters,  female  .... 

Bundle  clerks   

Carpenters    

Casers    

Card  punchers  

Carriers    

Cutters    

DresHers     

Dressers,  female  

Dryers     

EnKinc<»rH    

F«'eclery ,  female   

FireiutMi    

Ft>reniL'n    

(Iradors     

CJrhulers 

Handlers    

Handlers,   female   — 

Hand   sizers    

Hand  sizers,  female.. 

Helpers     

Helpers,  female  

In.spectors     

Janitors    

Laborers    

Labelers,  female  

Nailers    i 

Packers   i 

Packers,  female  i 

Printers    | 

Samplers    

Shippers     | 

Stampers    ' 

Stampers,  female   ....| 

Stencllers    I 

Strippers    

Strippers,  female  ....< 

Sweepers    

Teamsters   

Timekeepers    

Watchmen     

Weij?hers     

Weighers,  female  . 


110 
740 


8 
2 

a 
:i 

4 

2 

C8 

1 

201 

»)'> 

69 

:u 

31 

5 
50 
15 

3 
107  I 

2  ' 

?' 

3 

« 

15  I 


10 


Averaf^e 
hoars 
per  day. 


Arera^e 

wafres 

per  day. 


1904.1  190r^. 


1904.  1905. 


.Vverage 

WaRBS 

per  hour. 


137  i  9.63 

758  '  I). 29 

4  I 

10  10 

■:  I  8 

1  I 

26  10 

11  I  8 


9 

S 

9.33 

9.50 

S 

9 

9.45 

S 

11«  10 
300    10 

9.54 


56 


34 
2  '  9 
28    10 


2 

07  ' 


10 

9.96 
37  110 
9..'« 
9.70 
H 


115 
20 
5 
1 
8 
G 
1 
4 


20 


10 

s 
« 

10 

I  s 


9.21 
9.31 

10 

I  9.80 
8 

10 

10 

,  8 

S 

K 

9 
'  8 

9 
10 
10 

io  " " 
'9.24" 

9 
,  9.18 

9 
10 
10 

9.94 

8 

9.. 50 

I   •*< 

8 
10 

.S 

H 
'  8 
,10 


I  9 

.  10 

11 

10 

|8 


$l.lt«)$1.2i>7 
1.007    1.075 

,  1.50 

1  1.668    1.72 
I  1.875    1.968' 

1.67 

1.4J7.  1.49 
I  2.4H4    2.47  1 
,  2.50  I  2.50  ; 

1.00  ' 


2.125 
3.32 

.ssr 
2.io:i 

2.41i> 
2.20 

-2.;m, 
i.Ka' 

1.5<l 

!80 


2.2(M 
3.15  ' 
1.00  I 
l.aS7 
2.:j57 
2.25 

.8411 

i!i25, 
1.00 


1.109    1.142i 
1.243    i.;w  ' 


,  2.01ft 
:  1.55 
I  l.«59 
I  i.o:i.-{ 

'  1..5<i7 
'  1.H.SV 
I   1.00  , 

2.22 
I  2.00 

2.  HE? 

I  l.»a5 

I     .94;{ 

1.25 

.  1.00  ' 


Total Ugr7  !l,834     9.42  i  9.<M    »1. 106  $1.210!  $.117.  $.134  -f  |.1(M|      9.40 


2.50 


2.67 
2.00 
.906 


1.9S3 
1.25 
1 .  r6T 
.9J3 

i!85S 
l.lJ^i 

2  Am 

2.(K) 
2.5.»-3 
1.47> 
1.50 
1.25 

2^375 
1.75    , 
2.12 

i.5^a 

.88  ' 


$.1411 
.115' 
.15  I 
•  ire 
.292 
.167 
.149 
.309 
.288 
.125 
.276 
.35 
.1251 
.515 
.2J6| 
2251 


1904.  ua>. 

.1081 

'".'i67| 

.234' 
I 

.147 

.311' 

.312, 

"!2'!6 
.369' 
.111| 
.•>25 
.2.55 

.275; 

.2591. 

.113' 

.IKS'. 

.07S, 

.08  . 

.1161 

.138 

.202' 

.155 

.167, 

.103| 

.168  . 

.191 

.125 

.27S 

.20 

.27 

.2215 

.IIM 

.125 

.125  . 


Increase,  +,  or 

decrease,  — . 

per  day  in  1905. 


Amt.    Peret. 


+  $.098!      8.17 
+     .068,      6.75 


.108  . 


.222 
.20 
.113 


.023 
.OH 


.vtv, 
.17  ' 
.1131 

.06g: 

.0611 
.05 


.122 

.111 
.124' 
.14« 
.198 
.125 
.158 
.113 

.149 

.271 

.20  I 

.323 

.181 

.18' 

.12 


.35  1 
.20 

.Ofi| 
.097 
.03'*v 
.30, 
.0931 
.11  I 


.42 

+    .557 


.10  ' 

!264 
.175 
.19? 
.156 
.11  ' 


3.1i 
4.9.1 


1.5; 
.53  J 


3.7* 
5.1 » 
1J.74 
3.11 
2.52 


.0^—     .890)     25.64 


45.1  > 

25.00 
2.90 
7.8) 
1.7>i 

19.r:S 
5.61 

10.61 


.0>l]  1.3> 
.196  19.6 
.(K54       2.4? 

..    .1 


19.60 
18.45 
59.07 


—  .125       6.00 

— "!55  ''"2")!67' 

—  .4;J7,     21.85 

—  .0B6       2.87 
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lieniarks. — The  stripping,  sorting  and  packing  of  tobacco  im- 
mediately after  the  iirsrt  thaw  of  the  winter  gives  employment 
annually  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  work  is  finished  in  a  few  .months.  This  accounts  for  the 
large  average  of  unemployment  reported — 60  per  cent,  in  190*4 
and  57  per  cent,  in  1905.  The  average  number  of  personj* 
employed  w^as  9  per  cenl.  greater  in  the  latter  year. 
Nearly  2-3  of  all  employes  were  females.  They  were  employed 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  industry,  the  majority  as  asaorters. 
There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  their  daily  wages  in  1905, 
the  average  for  that  year  being  $1.05  as?  opposed  to  $.96  in 
1904.  Men's  wages  increased  from  $1.33  to  $1.49,  but  were  still 
much  lower  than  the  average  wages  for  male  employees  in  all 
indu^itries.  A  large  number  of  the  persons  employed  in  this 
indiisrtry  were  minors. 


K.    MISCELLANEOUS— 14  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLE  A-MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Ciassiflcation. 

Namber  in 

locrease,  -f,  or 

decrease,  — ,  in 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Number  of  nrlvate  flrms        

18 
21 

13 
21 

NTiiiTibpr  of  mnlc^  nflrtnprs      • 

Number  of  female^  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

21 

1 

2i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

24 

120 

86^ 

284 

270 

$446  07 

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stockholders 

9 
1 
3 

Number  of  female  stockholders  

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders.. 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed 

<Jrearest  number  of  persons  emlpoyed 

24 

28a 

442 

370 

268 

$424  78 

-     100 

—  81 

—  80 
+          2 

-\%n  80 

OT.14 
19.00 

Averaife  number  of  persons  emi^loyed. 

2.J  24 

Averaflre  da vs  In  operation 

0.75 

A venijfe  vearly  earninf?s  

5.15 
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TABLE  B-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Total  Qo. 

of  nersons 

Percentages  of 

Mouths. 

eroploj-ed  iu 

Employment  in 

Unemployment  in 

1904. 

280 
305 
332 
414 
391 
442 
399 
386 
415 
403 
3tS 
814 
370 

igoi. 

190*. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

Jiinuarv    

120 
190 
208 
331 
277 
318 
318 
3M 
a58 
366 
340 
233 
284 

63.35 
69.01 
76.11 
98.67 
83.46 
100.— 
90.27 
87.83 
93.89 
91.18 
83.81 
71.04 
83  il 

83.52 
58.07 
58.10 
92.46 
77.38 
88.83 
88.88 
93.88 
100.— 
99.44 
94.97 
&7.09 
79.38 

86.65 
90.99 
24.89 
6.83 
11.54 

06  48 

Fehruary    

March    

April    

May  

June 

40.98 
41.90 

^^.0! 

11.17 

July    

August    

September    

9.73 
12.67 
6.11 

11.17 
1.12 

October  

8.82 
16.19 
23.96 
16.29 

0.56 

5.06 

54.91 

20.(57 

November   

December    

Average    

TABLE  C-OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Occupations. 

Tota 

o 

pera 

1904. 

1  no 

f 
w)n9. 

1905. 

Average 

hours 

per  day. 

Average 
wages' 
per  day. 

Average 

wages 

per  hour. 

Increase,-!-,  or 

deorriade,  — , 

per  day  io 

19j5. 

1904.'  1«&. 

1 

1904 

1905 

1904. 

1905. 

Amt, 

Per  ct. 

Bottle  washers 

1 
1 

14 
4 
6 

io 

5 
7 
2 
3 

7 
5 
7 
1 
137 

"i' 

4 
15 

"'7* 

1 
13 

4 

2 

1 
10 

9 

ih 
3 

1 

6 

1  9 

$2.00 

2.25 

$3,024   2.171 

1.626    1.8J5 

.938     .32 

4.00  i 

1.50    

2.20     2.25 
2.35     2,45 

95 

1.623    1.6>5 

'  1.75 

2.343    2.679 
3.00  1  2.30 
1.333    1.879 
1.01 

...... 

$.202 
.16? 
.104 
.400 
.164 
.220 
.240 

**!i63 

";284 
.300 

.138 

"lisi 

.250 
.275 
.194 
.285 
.279 
.217 
.306 
.194 
.426 
.833 
.297 
.215 
.171 
.200 
.875 
.188 
.190 
.331 

*'.*i69 

t.is« 

$.822 
.225 

.217 
.187 
.911 

Carpenters    

io"  " 

10 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9.8 

io' "  ' 

io'  *  " 
10 

9.63 

9.64' 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9.25 

0.5 

9.5 
10 

8 

8 
10 
10 

IO**" 

10 
10 

9.25 

9 

io  * ' 
10.8 

9 
10 
12 
10 
10 

9.85 
10 

9.99 

io"" 

io'*'* 

10 

10 

's'*"" 
3 

9.23 
9.5 
9 

10 
8 
8 

'oiii* 

10 

10 

9.17 

Cement  workers    

Clerks    

21 

2 

120 

4 

5 
6 

+  $.147 
+     .240 
—     .118 

7.86 
14.77 
12.58 

Clerks,   female   

Curb  setters   

Dcwkmen    

Klo<'trlcian.s    

.225 
.227 
.106 
.168 
.146 
.203 
.230 

+     .05 

+     .10 

2.*7 
4.26 

Feeders ,  f ema  le  

Fi  remen    

2 

Fishermen    



Foremen  

6 
2 

16 

+    ".937 

14.39 
2S.SS 

(i  raders    

Helpers   

.  140*  -L-          A'A 

Helpers,    female    

.101 
.184 

.--w 

Laborers    

172 
3 

1 
2 
1 
7 

15 
1 
2 
S 
1 

12 
4 
4 
1 
7 
5 
1 

16 

1.75 
2.50 
2.75 
1.75 
2.25 
2.786 
2.167 
2.75 
1.75 
8.406 
.75 
2.769 
2.00 
1.625 
2.00 
8.00 
1.60 
1.60 
3.318 

'i!086 
H.7^ 

1.839 

"sieo* 
'2!66* 

3.00 
2.167 

k'.m 

1.00 
2.025 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.775 
1.417 

■i!8i7 

1.838 
1.75 
1.163 

fl.MT 

+      .089 

5.00 

Linemen     

Masons    

.350 

+      .25 

9.0) 

Masons'  helpers  

Millers    

S2 

.300 
.217 

—     .26* 
+      .214 

11.11 
7.68 

Pavers    

Pile  drivers  

Pipe  layers  

Pipe  layers'  helpers.. 

Plumbers    

.4ii 
.125 
.219 
.215 
.164 
.800 
.847 
.177 

—  *;i26 

+      .25 

—  .744 

••*8:^* 

83.33 
23.26 

IMumbers'  helpers   ... 
Printers    

Pumpmen     

Pumpmen's    helpers.. 
Roofers     

—     .125 

7.69 

Steam   fitters    

—  .225 

—  .083 

7.50 
4. 57 

Steam  fitters'   helper* 
Stenographers     

Teamsters   

.183 
.183 
.175 
.120 

•  WO 

—  1.465 

Warehousemen    

44.  ?5 

Watchmen    

4 
453 

Wrappers,  female  .... 

+     .068 

6.27 

Total  and  average 

305 

9.53 

9.73 

1+  f.318 

12.23 
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Remarks. — There  was  a  decrease  of  23  per  cjent.  in  1905  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  miscellaneous  industries 
which  are  included  in  this  group,  and  an  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
in  their  average  yearly  earnings.  The  average  number  of  days 
of  operation  was  amall  each  year — 268  and  270.  Employment 
was  very  irregular,  a  maximum  of  37  per  cent,  of  unemploy- 
ment occurring  in  1904  and  of  66  per  cent,  in  1905.  WomeJi 
were  employed  chieliy  in  subsidiary  occupations.  Their  average 
daily  wages  were  $.94  in  1904  and  $99  in  1905.  Men's  wages 
for  the  two  years  were  $2.03  and  $2.02.  The  wages  of  both 
were  therefore  higher  than  the  average,  each  year. 

L.     SUMMARY  OF  11  INDUSTRIES— 415  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

TABLE  A— MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


Classification. 


Number  of  private  firms  j  255 

Number  of  male  partners  850 

Number  of  female  partners  '  16 

Total  number  of  partners  I  366 

Number  of  corporations  '  160 

Number  of  male  stockholders  I  1,420 

Number  of  female  stockholders 374 

Total  number  of  stockholders  I  1,794 

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders..'  2,160 

Total  number  of  persons  emploj^ed 5,799 

Greatest  number  of  persons  employed i  8,006 

Averagre  number  of  persons  employed |  7,239 

Average  days  In  operation  

Average  yearly  earnings  I  ^91  21 


TABLE  B-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Months. 


Total  no.  of  persons 
employed  in 


1904. 


January   5,7% 

February    ,  6,108 

March    7,400 

April    I  7,887 

May    '  7.977 

June   I  7,886 

July    8,006 

August    I  7,507 

September    '  7,475 

October    |  7,302 

November  7,032 

December    |  6,397 

Average    7,239 


1905. 


6,834 
7,339 
7,486 
7,819 
7,671 
7,297 
7,223 
7,306 
7,318 
7,310 
7,314 
6,998 
7,328 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 


1905 


Unemployment  in 


99. 
98. 
100. 
93. 
93. 
92. 
87, 
79, 
90. 


95.74  I 
100.—  I 
98.09    I 


93.57 
98.72 
93.49 
98.54 
89.44 
93.69 


1904. 


27.57 
23.71 
7.S7 
1.49 
0.37 
1.51 


6.23 
6.63 
7.67 
12.17 
20.11 
9.58 


1905. 


12.60 
6.14 
4.28 


1.91 
6.68 
6.62 
6.4S 
6.28 
6.51 
6.46 
10.56 
6.31 
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TABLE)  C-CLASSIFICATION   OF  DAILY  WAGES. 


Total  number  of  persons 
employed. 

Average  wages  per  day. 

A  CI 
(inc 

assihed 

1 

y  wage.s, 
slusive). 

Male. 

Female. 

i     Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1904 

j  1905. 

1004 

.   !«». 

|l904. 

1 

1906. 

1904.  1905 

1904.   1905. 

1901.  190o, 

f.33 

or 

less.. 

87 

1      86 

6 

4 

93 

90 

1 
^.20  ^.209 

$0.29   $0.31  i$0.206'$0-n4 

.91 

to 

.41. 

5 

1      11 

2 

4 

7 

16 

.3761     .381 

.40  1     .4fS.     .383;     .387 

.42 

to 

.49. 

4 

1        2 

14 

9  1      18 

11 

.448,     .435 

.435      .447      .438!     .445 

.50 

to 

.68. 

93 

89 

107 

98 

,    200 

187 

.518      .617 

.615     .627      .616     .528 

.60 

to 

.66. 

47 

32 

33 

1      ^ 

80 

64 

.622      .614 

.614      .611      .617      .013 

.07 

to 

.74. 

58 

1      80 

100 

1    212 

1     158 

1    242 

.682      .6T3 

.691      .712      .688      .707 

.75 

to 

.83. 

329 

144 

651 

1     264 

1     980 

1    396 

.763      .765 

.788      .794      .780      .784 

.84 

to 

.91. 

21 

1      W 

199 

1      98 

,     220 

149 

.870     .871 

.850      .883      .8512      .880 
.9411     .9471     .WO      .946 

.82 

to 

.90. 

4 

'      16 

69 

'     138 

73 

154 

.920|     .987 

1.00 

to 

1.08. 

234 

262 

3^ 

'    630 

1    623 

b92 

1.001    1.006 

1.0051  1.008,  1.003    1.007 

1.00 

to 

1.16. 

12 

16 

78 

1      23 

1      ^ 

39 

1.138    1.123 

1.101,  1.107,  1.108    1.113 

1.17 

to 

1.24. 

45 

'      62 

72 

167 

1    117 

220 

1.188,  1.173 

1.189   1.1761  1.188    1.175 

1.26 

to 

1.33. 

168 

,     183 

322 

136 

490 

319 

1.266    1.209 

1.2601  1.267;  1.268    1.9a8 

1.34 

to 

1.41. 

81 

1       42 

a 

'      45 

87 

87 

1.3911  1.363 

1.392    1.358    1.301    1.368 

1.42" 

to 

1.49. 

14 

1      37 

2  1      97 

16 

134 

1.4361  1.475 

1.4201  1.47»l  1.434    1.4T7 

1.60 

to 

1.58. 

729 

1    711 

67 

1      73 

'    786 

784 

1.602,  1.601 

1.603 

l.SOli  1.502   1.601 

1.60 

to 

1.06. 

301 

,    307 

9 

,      12 

,    310 

319 

1.646'  1.637 

1.628 

1.648;  1.646    1.687 

1.07 

to 

1.74. 

129 

197 

13 

'      11 

'     142 

208 

1.6781  1.091 

1.681 

l.OTO'  1.^78    1.890 

1.75 

to 

1.63. 

1,382 

11,256 

3 

6 

1,386 

1,201 

1.756;  1.768 

1.808 

1.780:  1.756    1.758 

1.84 

to 

1.91. 

146 

1     108 

,        2 

146 

110 

1.863    1.885' 

1.870,  1.883 

1.876 

1.02 

to 
to 

1.99. 
2.08. 

19 
1,090 

'      19 
11,096 

19 
1,093 

19 

1,104 

1.9201  1.930 
2.0011  2.001 

1.920 
2.001 

l.ftM 

2.00 

3 

3 

2.00 

2.00 

2.001 

2.00 

to 
to 

2.16. 
2.24. 

48 
30 

80 

'      58 

48 
30 

80 

2.i:«   2  120 

2.138 
2.18^ 

2.120 

2.17 

2 

60     2.182   2.183 

2.266 

2.183 

2  26 

to 
to 
to 
to 

2.33. 
2.41. 
2.49. 

2.5.S. 

504 
66 
20 

606 

1     511 

1   " 

'     594  1 

504 
66 
29 

510 

611      2.250   2.2S0 

49     2.392   2.386 

7     2.476   2.453 

509     2.603'  2.501 

8.260   2.250 
2.392   2.385 
2.476   2.463 
2.602   2.S01 

2  34 

2  42 

2.60 

4 

6 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

to 

2.06. 

34  1       29  ! 

34 

29  1  2.641    2.625 

1  2.64li  8.a»> 

2.87 

to 
to 

2.74. 
2.83. 

43 
235 

1    ^; 

...... 

""s 

43 
230 

64     2.(382   2.682 
187  1  2.784,  2.780 

2.682|  2.688 
2.734'  2.780 

2.76 

2.833 

i'.ak 

2.81 

to 

2.91. 

48 

sol 

2 

1 

60 

37  1  2.864    2.858,  2.8'^ 

2.&T0   2.863'  2.858 

2.02 

to 

2.99. 

3 

'        2  1 

3 

2     2.92;}    2.935' 

2.923|  2.n5 

3.00 

to 

3.08. 

1S6 

214 

2 

2 

188 

216     3.00  ,  3.005,  3.00 

3.00  1  3.Q0  1  3.004 

3  00 

to 
to 
to 
to 
fo 

3.10. 
3.24. 
3.3ii. 
3.41.1 
3.49. 

7 
14 
57 
13 

3 

69 
1       20, 

3  ' 

7 
14 
57 
13 

3 

3  '  3.100    3.140 
38     3.184    3.218 
(i>  .  3.30.")    3.300 
20     3.371    3.35J 

3  1  3.447    3.460 

3.160'  3.140 
3.1Si|  3.21vS 
3.305   3.300 
3  371;  3.354 
3.417    3.460 

3  17 

3  25 

1 

3.34 

' 

3.42 

3..J0 

to 

3.JS. 

76 

75  1 

70 

75     '6. inn    3.501; 

;J.501    3.601 

3.5y 

to 

3.00., 

19 

18 

19 

18     3.017    3.61.1 1 '  3.6I7I  3.615 

3  07 

to 
to 

3.74.1 
3.83. 

11 
24 

!      17  1 

11 
24 

19     3.6S3,  3.7l>2 
17  1  3.772    3.775 

3  683'  S.Tta 

3.76 

3.772 

3.776 

3.84 

to 

3.91. 

22 

9  1 

22 

9     3.877'  3.807 1  3.877 

3.867 

3.92 

to 

3.90.' 

,     n 

11  1 1  3.980 , 

3.980 

4.00 

to 

4.08. 

ISb 

47  ' 

US 

47  1  4.005    4.002! ' 4.005 

4.002 

4  09 

to 
to 

4.10. 
4.24. 

""20* 

14  , 
12  1 

14    1  4.130 

12  1  4.190,  4.18'i 

1 

4.130 

4.17 

20 

':::;::''4:i96 

4.1S5 

4.25 

to 

i.Xi. 

5 

6 

. . . . 

5 

6  ,  4.21*8    4.272' ' |  4.296 

4.272 

4  4ii 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

4.4l>.' 

4.:ks. 

4  00 

4 

33 
1 

1  , 
9S  1 
5 

4 

33 
1 

1      4.4.JO    4.420, j  4.4tO 

98  1  4.500!  4.502 '  4.500 

5  1  4.ftK),    1.604 ' '  4.590 

4.420 

4  50 

4.600 

4.07 
4.75 

4.604 

4.74. 
4.8J. 

•^ 

9  ! 

i 

9      4  GSO'   4  710 !  4.6a) 

4  710 

(I 

2  1 



0 

2  1  4.H3i>    4.775 ' \  4.830 

4.775 

4.84 
4.92 
5.00 
5.42 
5.60 
6.76 
5.84 
6.00 
6.25 
6.07 
7.50 

to 

4  91 

1 

1  1 4.900' 1 

4.900 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

4  <)<l 

-.li 

1 

1  1 41^4), 

21   '  5.00     6.0O4 

1 1 

4.900 

5. OS.' 
6  49  ' 

15 

15  I 

't^ 

6.004 

1 

.   .   . 



1    1 

1  5.420' ' ' 1  5.420 

5  >S 

l 

3  1 

1  1 

3     5.50  '  6.50  1 6.50 

5.50 

b.SiA 
5.91. 
6.08.1 
6.33.1 
6.74. 
7.58.1 

7 

5  I 

■■■'     1 

7 

5  1  5.817    5.324, I '  6.817 

6.824 

6' 

6  ' 5.900I ' 1 

6.900 

113 

rr  1 

ii3 

77     6.00     6.00  1 

1 1  6.00 

6.00 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

1      6.33 

0.33 

' 16.83 

6.33 

3' 

1 

3    

6.67 

.:..:.i.: 

6.67 

1 

^ 

ll 

1  7.50 

7.50 

I 

1 

Total 

and  av. ' 

1 

r,32i 

7,106   J 
1 

M44 

2,470 

1 

9,465 

9,240  $2.007$3.083 

9.9G2$1.013.$1.76B 

$1.8M 
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Remai'ks. — For  the  11  minor  industries  as  a  whole,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  in  1905  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, and  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings of  employees.  The  average  number  of  days  of  operation, 
289  each  year,  was  considerably  le^s'  than  the  total  number  of 
working  days  in  a  year.  Employment  was  more  uniform  in 
1905,  the  average  unemployment  being  but  6  per  cent,  in  that 
year,  as  opposed  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  1904.  Female  em- 
ployees were  each  year  somewhat  less  than  ^  of  the  total  num- 
ber. The  daily  wage^j  both  of  men  and  of  women  were  con- 
siderably higher  each  year  than  the  average  wages  for  the  re- 
spective sexes  in  the  51  larger  industries. 

M.     SUMMARY  OF  62  INDUSTRIES— 1513  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
TABLK  A    MANAOKMKNT  AND  OPRRATION. 


Claesiflcation. 


Number  of  private  flriua  

Number  of  male  partners  

Number  of  female  partners  

Total  number  of  partners  

Number  of  corporations  

Number  of  male  stoekliolders  

Number  of  female  stoikliolders  

Total  number  of  stockholders  

Total  nnmluT  of  partners  and  st<M'kholders.  .1 
Small«>st  number  of  persons  employed.. 
(Greatest  number  of  persons  employed  . 
Average  number  of  persons  employed  .. 

Average  days  In  oiKiratlon  

Average  yearly  earnings 


Increase,  +,  or 

Number;  in 

decreaw,  — ,  in 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 

700 

677 

—       23 

3.29 

1.04? 

990 

—       6J 

6.9> 

56 

€A 

+          7 

12.60 

1,098 

1.043 

-        65 

5.01 

81S 

836 

+        23 

2.83 

1     16,081 

12,886 

—  3,196 

19.87 

1      3,5(56 

2,259 

—  1,807 

36.0^ 

'     19,647 

15,145 

—  4,'»3 

22.91 

1     20.745 

16,188 

—  4.5>7 

21.97 

1     74,059 

90,031 

+  5,372 

7.20 

'     8^,830 

89.036 

+  6,205 

7.49 

!     80,195 

8>,436 

+  5,241 

6.64 

298 

300 

.+          2 

0.67 

$4tyr«) 

$471  30 

+  $3  64 

0.73 

TABLE  B    RANGB  OF  BMPI^OYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MontlM. 


Total  no.  "of  personb 
employed  lu 


1904.  19a'>. 


•lanuary    7l.<;v.»  «),o:ri 

February  7fi.:i->2    '       so.sKri 

March    7s,imo  s:t,4<« 

April   79,812  8l,4Si 

May   82,179  8),.'>;« 

June    W,746  8'»,618 

July     a>,r,32  «>,1U 

August   8>,.s:«)  87,288 

September    Hl,l««  87,H43 

October     '  f^l.25W  88.207 

November   i  80.093  89,035 

December    78,356    ,       80. 5!^ 

Average    80,195  85,4.'» 


Percentages  of 


Employment  in 


1904. 

90.13  ' 

92.14 

9'».27 

m.m 

99.21 
99.90 
99.64 
100.— 
98.99 
98.15 
97.42 
94.60 
06.82 


i9a5. 

89.89~ 
90.93 
93.75 
94.89 
96.07 
96.16 
96. 7i 
98.04 
98.6) 
9'.>.14 
100.— 
97.24 
95.90 


Unemployment  in 


1904. 

1905. 

9.87 

10.  n" 

7.86 

9.07 

4.73 

6.25 

3.61 

6.11 

0.79 

3.93 

0.10 

8.84 

0.36 

3.28 

1.96 

i.oi 

1.34 

1.H5 

0.86 

2.58 

5.40 

2.76 

'            S.18 

4.04 
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Remarks. — A  few  facts  of  those  presented  in  the  summary 
tables  are  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the  1513  establishments 
from  which  reports  were  received,  23  which  were  under  private 
control  at  the  betrinnin<?  of  1905  were  orgranized  as  corporations 
during  the  year,  and  i-eported  as  such  in  1906.  The  average 
number  of  days  of  operation,  298  in  1904  and  300  in  1905,  was 
somewhat  leas  than  the  iihuai  number  of  working  days  in  a  year. 
The  increase  of  over  63^  per  cent  in  the  average  number  of  per- 
fwns  employed  gives  evidence  of  a  substantial  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions  within  the  state. 

P'or  the  62  industries  as  a  whole,  employment  was  very  regu- 
lar each  year.  The  average  unemployment  was  only  3  per  cent 
in  1904  and  4  per  cent  in  1905.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  was  an  almo>3t  uniform  increase  from  month  to  month  "'n 
1905  in  the  number  of  jiei'sons  employed,  with  the  maximum 
number  in  November.  The  percentage  of  iniemplojTnent  in  any 
month  of  that  year  rej)resents  in  reality  therefore  not  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  idle  in  that  month,  but  rather  the  natural  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  state  that  oc-- 
curred  between  that  month  and  Noveml>er.  Apparently  there 
was  very  little  actual  idleness  on  the  part  of  employees  in  that 
year. 

The  facts'  presented  in  Table  C  recpiire  little  coTmnent.  The 
average  daily  wages  of  all  omployet^  experienced  a  moderate 
gain  in  1905 — slightly  over  2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
wages  of  male  employees  wa  ;  nearly  2J^>  per  cent;  of  female 
employees,  only  2-3  of  1  per  cent.  Of  the  62  industries,  43 
paid  higher  averajge  wage^^  to  their  male  employees  in  1905  than 
in  the  preceding  year;  the  remaning  19,  lower  wage«.  Only  ?2 
paid  higher  averasre  wages  to  their  female  employees,  as  against 
25  that  paid  a  lower  average.  In  one  industry  the  same  wa^es 
were  paid  as  in  1904.  In  6,  no  female  help  was  employed  in 
either  year.  Seven  gave  employment  to  women  in  1905,  which 
had  not  the  preceding  year.  Only  one  employed  women  in  1904 
and  not  in  1905.  In  47  industries;  the  average  wages  of  all  em- 
ploj'ees  were  higher  in  1905,  as  opposed  to  15  in  which  lower 
average  wages  were  paid.  Contractors  paid  the  highest  average 
d'lilv  wayr^  recinvcd  by  male  employees — $2.36  in  1904  and  $2.4?. 
in  1905.  The  industiy  designated  a«  Furs,  Gloves  and  Mittons 
paid  the  highest  average  daily  wages  received  by  female  em- 
ployees in  1904 — $1.08.     In  the   cigar   industry,    females   were 
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paid  the  highest  wages  they  received  in  1905 — $1.06.  This  is 
however  exclusive  of  those  industries  in  which  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  employees  were  women. 

The  average  hours  of  labor  for  men  increased  from  9.91  per 
day  ill  1904  to  9.92  in  191)5.  The  houi-s  of  women,  from  9.64 
per  day  to  9.71.  The  houis  of  all  employees,  from  9.87  to  9.89. 
1'here  was  thefcfore  no  marked  change  in  the  average  hours  of 
( Wlwv  male  or  female  employa^  in  the  period  covei-ed  by  this  re- 
port It  is  worthy  of  notice  however  that  the  increase  in  the 
average  hours  of  women,  although  less  than  ^  of  1  per  c^nt, 
was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  slight  increase 
in  their  avera.^ze  daily  wages;  so  that  their  hourly  wages  w-ere 
very  sli<rhtly  lower  in  1905  than  in  1904. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES. 

The  follcAving  tabltM  are  based  upon  returns  from  all  estab- 
lishments that  reported  in  1905.  Of  the  2382  establishments 
reporting  in  that  year,  1513  have  already  been  covered  in  the 
l)receviing  tpbles.  Of  the  additional  869,  621  were  engaged  n 
the  leading  ind  i.stries,  248  in  the  minor.  The  manufacture  of 
cheese  has  been  included  among  the  leadihg  industries,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  to  52.  In  like  manner,  the  manufacture 
of  patent  mediciiiw  ha»  been  included  among  the  minor  indus- 
tries, increasing  the  number  of  these  to  12. 

TABLK    I    MANAr.KMKNT   AND    OPERATION,    1005. 


Classiiicatiou. 


Ft>r  52 

For  12 

loarlinc 

minor 

indns- 

inrlus- 

tilpy- 

triPs— 

1,719  ♦»»- 

66.3  pp- 

tablish- 

tablish- 

moiitfl. 

mentH. 

.\unbor  of  privnto  firms  

Nunibf*r  of  innlo  i>«rtnors  

Xnuibj'r  of  fomnlc*  partnors  

Total  nnmbiT  of  pnrtnrrs  

Niimbor  of  corporations  

Niiniber  of  iiinlo  storkhohlors   

Niitnbrr  of  fpiiinl"  stockholders   

Total  number  of  stoikholdors   

Total  number  of  partners  and  stockholders... 

Smallest  number  of  pi'rsons  employed 

Greatest  number  of  pers<ms  employed   

Averape  number  of  persons  employed   

AveraKO  days  In  operation  * 
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TABLE  III  B-ANALYSIS  OP  TABLE  III  A.-BASE?D  UPON  REPORTS  FROM 
THE  5^  LEADING   INDUSTRIES  ONLY. 


Clarsiflca'ioD. 


1905. 


Vuhie  of  jjoods  m:ulo  and  work  doiio  (gross  product) 

Valno  of  stock  used  and  other  mat<M-lal  eonsinncd  in  production... 
Industry  product  (Kross  pr<Khu-t  less  value  of  stock  and  niatcrinl). 

Wages  and  salaries  (Labor's  direct  share  of  product)   

Prolit  and  minor  expense  fund  (Industry  product  less  wages) 

Percentage  of  Industry  product  piiid  In  wages  

Percentage  of  Industry  product  devoted   to  profit  and   minor  ex 
penses  


$296,600,269  .?1 
155,065.109  06 
101.594,160  25 
50.730.3»  91 
50.8rS.881  34 
Per  cent. 
49.93 

50.07 


TABLE    IV     .WKRACIO   CAPITAL.    ETC..    VKU   EMPLOYEE.- B  VSED    UPON 
KEPORTS  FROM  THE  52  LEADING  INDUSTRIES  ONLY. 


C'Ui-si  Oration. 


1905. 


Average  capital  per  employee  $2,407  37 

Average  product  per  employee  I       2,922  54 

Average  yearly   earnings   467  58 


TABLE  V-RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT.  1905. 


For  52  leading 
iudubtries. 

For  12  minor 
industries. 

For  61  iodastriei'. 
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Remarks. — It  will  be  note!  that  no  marked  diflference  exists 
between  the  averages  presented  in  the  supplementary  tables  and 
those  obtained  for  the  1513  establishments  previously  tabulated. 
The  average  number  of  day.^i  of  operation  for  1905  is  reduced 
however  to  290,  for  the  2^82  establijshnionts,  as  againisf  an  aver- 
age of  300  days  for  the  1513  establishments.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  average  capital  and  the  average  product  per  em- 
ployee, and  a  slight  decrea&ie  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of 
each.  TaWojr  II  and  111  A  pre  of  interest,  as  showing  the  per- 
centage of  capital  invested  in  each  industry  in  Iqnd,  buildings, 
etc.,  respectively;  and  the  percentage  which  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  used,  of  the  wages'  paid,  etc.,  is  of  the  value  of  the 
product  manufactured.  From  Table  II  it  is  seen  that  the  capi- 
tal inve.Jted  in  land  average  •■  ahunt  14  per  cent  of  the  total  capi- 
tal invested;  in  buildings  and  fixtures,  17  per  cent;  in  ma- 
chinery, 18  per  cent;  while  the  cash  capital  needed  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  avera^^es  over  50  per  cent  of  the  £otdl. 
From  Table  IIIA  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  the  materials  used 
c^onstitjtfs  on  the  average  about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  producl :  20  per  cent  is  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  and 
20  per  cent  is  devoted  to  the  ** profit  and  minor  expense  fund.*' 
It  will  be  noted  however  that  there  are  very  wide  variations 
from  these  averages  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  industries. 


CONCLUSION. 

Advantages  offered  by  Wisconsin  to  manufacturing  indus- 
fj-ies, —  According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  Wis- 
consin ranked  ninth  in  that  year  among  the  states  in  the  total 
value  of  its  manufactured  product^?  It  ranked  first  in  the  value 
of  its  lumber  and  timber  products,  second  in  dairy  products, 
third  in  malt;  fcairth  in  agricultural  implements,  in  leather 
products,  and  in  malt  liquors;  fifth  in  paper  and  wood  pulp, 
sixth  in  planinp:  mill  products;  seventh  in  carriages  and  wagons 
and  in  foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  and  eighth  In 
men's  factory-made  clothing,  in  flour  and  feed,  and  in  factonr- 
made  furniture.  This  prominence  as  a  manufaclniring  state  5s 
due  primarily  to  four  cau'^es :  an  abundance  of  raw  materials,  a 
large  available  w^ater  power,  a  favorable  location  geographically, 
and  excellent  transportation  facilities. 
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The  f()r(\^tb  cf  >A'isc'>iisiii  liave  for  years  furiiitJied  the  most 
important  of  the  raw  materials.  The  lumber  induytry  is  natur- 
ally the  one  most  directly  dependent  upon  this  maleriai.  Hut 
the  products  of  the  lumber  industi'y  furnish  in  turn  part  or  all 
of  the  materials  for  many  of  the  most  important  of  the  other  in- 
dustries of  the  ^itate.  Prominently  amon«:  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  nuimiliKl'.ire  vif.  sasu  doors  uiul  otlipr  planing  mill 
pmcLicts,  carriai^es  and  wagons,  railway  (ars,  boatsr,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture,  stave^i  and  head.ngs,  packing  and  cigar 
boxes,  wooden-ware,  exccl.-iior,  pape^'  and  pulp.  Tanbark 
also  is  furnished  to  the  tanning  industry'.  From  the 
gre^t  diversity  of  the  farming  prtxlucts  of  the  state  re- 
fciilt  siich  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
malt  liquors,  flour  and  fe4.Hl,  food  preparations,  sturch,  butter 
and  chtK'se,  woolen  goods,  cigars  and  tobaceo;  the  packing  )!' 
beef  and  ixyrk;  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  the  eon:.«jfiuent  use 
of  the  product  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  harness 
and  other  saddlery  goods,  gloves,  mittens,  and  valise  i.  Of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  state,  grajiite,  sandstone,  and  rhyoliL- 
are  manufactured  into  monument. i,  building  stone  and  paving 
blocks,  respectively.  Limestone  is  u.ved  both  as  building  stone, 
and  as  a  flux  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Large  quantities  also 
are  u  J?d  for  the  maiiufaeture  of  lime.  Sand  for  use  in  iron 
mcmlding  is  present  in  abundance  in  the  state  The  existence 
of  large  deposits  of  excellent  clay  has  given  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  Although  but 
little  inm  is  mined  within  the  sit  ate,  immense  quantitie.^  of  the 
ore  are  mined  just  beyond  its  borders',  and  are  reduced  to  a 
marketable  fomi  in  thh  state.  The  prcxluct  resulting  from  the 
general  iron  and  stoelindustryfurnislu^s  a  ]>artor  all  of  the  ma- 
terials for  such  industrit^s  as  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  artisans'  tools,  j.heet  metal,  boilers, 
tanks,  and  architectural  ironwork. 

The  total  amount  of  water  power  in  Wisconsin  already  de- 
veloi)ed  is  about  09,000  horsepower.  Nearly  $20,000,000  is 
therefore  saved  to  the  manufacturei>^  of  the  s-tate  each  year, 
if  the  annual  cost  of  one  h.  p.,  furnished  by  steam  by  means  of 
the  comb iLst ion  of  coal,  be  considered  as  $20. 

The  rivers  which  together  with  their  tributaries  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  power  already  utilized  are  the  Fox,  Wisicon- 
sin,  Chippewa,  Blaek,  St.  Croix.  Oconto,  Peshtigo,  ^lenominee. 
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and  Rock.  Althou^  additional  water  power  is  rapidly  being 
develoj)od,  according  to  reports  by  the  U.  S.  engineers,  several 
times  tlio  number  of  horse  power  now  employed  remains  as 
yet  imutilized. 

The  favorable  Jocation  of  Wisconsin,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
larj^est  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  on  one  hand,  and  but  a  mod- 
erate distance  Irom  the  fjreat  agricultural  regions  beyond  the 
]\r.ssisi«ippi,  on  the  other,  gives  the  t^ate  a  nearby  market  for  a 
very  large  part  of  its  manufactured  products  and  at  the  same 
time  places  within  easy  reach  a  number  of  raw  materials  which 
are  net  produced  in  a  sufficient  quantity  within  the  jJtate. 

The  transportation  facilities  possessed  by  Wisconsin  are  excel- 
lent. Access  to  the  state  h\  afforded  by  vessels  plying  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  more  than  400  miles  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  borders*  On  the  western  boundary'  there  are  about  250 
miles  of  naviiiable  rivers;  while  nearly  every  city  ffltuated  upon 
the  (rreat  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi  has  one  or  more  rivers  within 
its  limits*  navigable  for  harbor  purposes.  The  larger  of  the 
rivers  already  m.entioned^are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ;  notably  the  Fox,  which  permits  of  the  passage  of  ves?<els 
of  larue  draft  a^*.  far  as  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin  is  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways  reaching  to  every  portion  of  the  ?itate.  The 
total  mileage  in  1906  was  7086  miles.  The  s^^ate  is  crossed  by  the 
Chieao'o-St.  Paul  line  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P., 
the  W.  C,  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  In  addition  to  the  very  numer- 
ous branches  of  thes'e  sygtemf:i  there  are  41  other  roads  doing 
business  in  this  state  Having  the  option  of  either  water  or  rail 
transportation,  the  majority  of  Wisconsin  manufacturers  have 
loner  enjoyed  favorable  railwav  rates.  An  efficient  state  railway 
r?»te  commission  is?  doins:  much  to  remove  any  inequitable  con- 
ditions that  may  sitill  exist. 

Finally  there  should  be  mentioned  among  the  advantages  of 
Wiflcons'n  as  a  manufacturiner  state  what  T^ay  be  called  a  "co- 
oneration  of  indn^itries."  Whenever  the  indns+^ie«i  of  any  state 
become  of  a  sufficient! v  varied  character  e^f*Yi  branch  of  mann- 
facturini?  demands  for  it.«?.  material  or  for  its  t'x>lsf  the  prod'uct 
of  some  other  indnstrv,  and  in  return  off^^r?  its  product  to  bp 
similarlv  up«d  bv  thi^  or  a  different  ^ndnstr>^  Such  are  the 
ernditions  in  "Wisrconsin  at  the  pre^^ent  time.  Not  only  does  the 
Ft«tp  «^3end  out  its  nrodncts  far  bevond  its  borders — many  ro 
Europe  and  other  foreign  continents, — ^bul  it  is  also  in  a  mami- 
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facturing  way  in  a  large  measure  ** sufficient  unto  itself,'*  each 
branch  of  its  varied  industries  cooperating  with  and  strengthen- 
ing others. 

Maiiagem37it  and  Operation  of  Establishments, — A  slight  tend- 
ency tovvard  corporate  management  is  evident  in  the  returns 
from  the  1513  establishments  wh>h  reported  in  both  1904  and 
1905.  During  the  latter  year  23  establishments  which  had  ex- 
isted as  private  firnu*  organized  as  corporations.  The  propor- 
tion of  corporations  to  private  firms  at  the  end  of  1905  was  836 
to  677. 

The  average  number  of  days  of  operation  for  these  establish- 
ments waa  298  in  1904  and  300  in  1905.  For  2382  establish- 
ments it  was  290  in  1905.  The  number  of  working  days  per 
year  in  Wisconsin — ^i,  e.,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
— is  from  303  to  306.  In  neither  of  the  two  years  therefore  was 
the  average  number  of  days  of  operation  as  large  as  possible. 
Tt  was  e\^en  sli<rhtlv  farther  from  the  maximum  possible  number 
than  is  at  first  apparent;  since  in  a  larr^e  number  of  establish- 
ments both  day  and  nisrht  shifts  were*employed.  thu?  increasing 
the  average  nmmber  of  davs  of  operation  for  all.  The  days  in 
which  the  establishments  were  not  in  oneration  were  however  so 
few  as  to  ind^'cate  a  verv  satisfactory  decree  crf  activity  in  each 
of  the  two  years  considered. 

Tnvcfitinrnt.  nvd  Valvr  of  Prcdvcf  — For  the  51  leadine  ip- 
dustries  there  was  an  increa.«:e  of  4  ner  cent  in  1905  in  the  total 
'^fl'Hital  inv^cfo(1.  F^'^rv  ifom  of  invopfmoTif  cbo-w-pd  «  "^am, 
the  Jncrea^-e  in  the  value  of  bnildmora  and  fixtures  bein<?  the 
greatest — over  5  per  cent.  There  w^a^  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  mn.^eria1s  used,  of  8  per  cent  in  the  total 
waeres  and  salaries  paid,  and  of  10  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
output.  The  last  crain  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  its 
being  more  than  double  the  averasre  increase  per  year  in  the 
value  of  the  output  durincr  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900.  This 
increa<%  of  10  per  cent  serves  more  than  anv  other  single  fact. 
to  indicate  the  lar.<T^  growth  of  manufacturins:  in  the  state  in 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report-. 

Nnmher  of  Employees  and  Fanffe  of  Emplmfment. — The  laree- 
est  number  of  employees  in  any  month,  in  the  1513  establish- 
ments of  the  62  industries  reported  upon,  was  82.830  in  1904  and 
89,035  in  1905.  The  average  number  per  month  for  1904  was 
80,195;  for  1905,  8r.i436.     The  number  of  those  whose  wages 
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were  reported  in  detail  was  77,794  in  1904  and  80,506  in  1905. 
For  the  62  industries  as  a  whole,  employment  was  vei'y  uniform 
each  year.  The  maximum  of  unemployment  was  in  January 
and  February.  Such  variations  as  existed  in  1904  in  the  per- 
centage empJoyed  each  month  were  due  to  slight  changes  m 
general  trade  conditions — fluctuations  in  activity,  due  to  any 
one  of  many  different  causes.  In  1905  as  has  already  been 
noted,  there  was  a  remarkably  steady  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  employees  for  several  months,  with  the  maximum 
number  in  November.  The  regularity  of  this  increase  from 
month  to  month  seems  to  indicate  that  the  increase  waa  one  due 
to  perfectly  natural  causes:  Young  persons  became  of  such 
age  as  to  begin  work  as  wage-eamerdJ,  and  workmen  immigrat»*d 
to  the  state  and  found  employment. 

.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children, — In  1904,  14,415  fe- 
male employees  were  reported;  in  1905,  14,990.  There  was 
therefore  an  increase  of  3.9  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  The  in- 
crease in  the  average  number  of  all  persons  employed  was  about 
6.5  per  cent.  There  was  therefore  a  gpmaller  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  thenumber  of  women  employed,  than  in  thetotalnum- 
ber  of  employees.  TIls  means  also  that  the  number  of  female 
employees  was  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  all  em- 
ployees in  1905  than  in  1904. 

No  separate  report  upon  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
the  various  industries  has  been  secured  by  this  Bureau.  From 
the  data  on  hand,  however,  it  may  be  computed  that  children 
are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  in  12  of  the  62  industries 
reported  upon.  The  majority  of  these  belong  to  the  class  known 
as  '* parasitic  industries,'' — industries  carried  on  generally  ai 
large  manufacturing  centers,  and  utilizing  the  labor  of  the 
children  of  workmen  employed  in  other  industries. 

Hours  of  Labor,  and  Wages. — There  was  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  the  average  hours  of  labor  of  all  employees,  for  1905. 
The  hours  of  men  were  9.91  and  9.92  per  day  for  1904  and  1905 
respectively;  those  of  women,  9.64  and  9.71.  Men  therefore 
worked  about  16  minutes  more  per  day  than  women  in  1904,  and 
about  13  minutes  more  in  1905. 

The  average  daily  wages  of  all  employees  were  about  2  per 
cent  higher  in  1905  than  in  1904;  those  of  men,  21/1.  per  cent; 
those  of  women,  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the  51  leading  indus- 
tries, there  was  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  average  daily  wages 
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of  women,  which  was  offset  only  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  11  minor  industries. 

It  is  pel  haps  worthy  of  notice  that  in  a  total  of  28  industries 
in  which  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  employee  i  w^^re  women,  the 
average  wages  of  male  employees  were  about  $1.72  In  1904  and 
$1.74  in  1905.  While  in  a  total  of  84  industries  in  which  no 
women  were  employed,  or  in  which  female  employees  c(ms^ituted 
less  than  10  yn^r  ami  of  the  total  numlHU*,.  the  average  -wages  of 
men  were  alxMit  $1  81  in  1904  and  about  $1.86  in  1905.  These 
facts  woiild  seem  to  support  the  view  quite  generally  held,  that 
the  entrance  of  woman  into  the  industrial  field  as  a  competitor 
ot  man  not  only  lowers  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  industry 
in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  amount  by  which  her  wages  are 
le^  than  man's,  but  alsjo  causes  a  decivase  in  the  actual  wages 
paid  to  the  male  employee. 

The  question  is  always  one  of  considei-able  interest,  whether 
the  increase  in  daily  wages  is  pi-oportional  to  the  incre^ed  cobt 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  national  Bureau  of  Labor,  in 
bulletin  No.  65,  attempts  to  answer  the  question  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  food.  The  bulletin 
does  not  report  for  each  state  separately,  but  for  each  of  six 
geographical  divisions  of  the  whole  country.  For  the  North 
Central  States  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  the  average  fooa 
cost  per  workingman's  family  for  1904  was  $339.79,  and  for 
1905,  $342.82.  There  was  therefore  an  incre^ise  of  slightly  less 
than  9-10  of  1  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  If  this  average  can 
be  assumtul  to  hold  go(Kl  for  Wiseou.sin,  tlh^  increase  in  the  aver- 
age daily  wages — about  2  per  cent  -was  evidently  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  increas.(^d  cost  of  focxl.  Biit  the  c^ist  of 
food  was  found  in  1901  to  average. only  about  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  of  a  working  man's  fiunily.  Inasmuch  there- 
fore as  no  facts  are  ascertainable  regarding  the  cost  of  the  other 
neces'sities,  and  as  the  percentage  for  1901  need  not  hold  good 
for  othtr  years,  the  g^nieral  question  cannot  be  considered  n.^ 
definitely  anyAveird  in  the  affinnative.  Api)arently,  however,  the 
increase  in  the  average  daily  wages  in  1905  was  suiBcient  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  nec<^slties  of  life  in  that  year. 

Tlie  average  yearly  inc<mie  of  a  workingman's  family  in  the 
North  Central  States  in  1901,  according  to  the  bulletin  already 
mentioned,  was  $842.60.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  all 
employees  in  Wisconsin  in  2382  establishments   are   found    to 
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have  been  $467.58  in  1905.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is  due 
tu  the  laet  that  the  latter  amount  represents  the  average  yearly 
carninga  ot  individuals — men,  women,  and  children.  The 
former  amount  is  in  many  cases  the  sum  of  the  yearly  earnings 
ot  several  n.eiiibers  of  a  family.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  no 
data  arc  presentable  i-elating  to  the  average  number  of  wage- 
eainurb"  in  a  workiugnuui 's  family  in  this  state,  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  average  income  of  a  famiJy  in  Wisconsin  and  of  those 
in  other  states  is  not  possible. 

J^unufuiry. — Inasmuch  as  the  tables  presented  in  this  report 
are  based  upon  returns  from  less  than  half  of  the  total  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state,  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them  do  not  necessarily  hold  good  for  aU  establish- 
ments. In  the  ease  of  all  but  a  few  industries,  however,  it  was 
the  most  important  establishments  from  which  reports  were  re- 
ceived. For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  facts  ascertained 
in  relation  to  the  establishments  which  reported  in  1904  and 
19()r)  represent  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  general  in- 
dustrial conditions  existing  in  the  state.  It  appeal's  then  that 
during  the  years  1904  and  1905  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Wisconsin  experienced,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  very  sat- 
isfactory growth.  Each  year  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  activity.  The  average  number  of  days  of  operation  was 
large.  The  number  of  persons  employed  increased  with  consid- 
a])l(»  regularity.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  capital  invested, 
in  the  materials'  iLS(>d,  the  product  manufactured,  and  the  aver- 
age wag(^  paid.  Relatively  fewer  women  were  employed.  In 
brief,  the  i)erio<l  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  industrial 
progress,  in  whieh  there  was  a  constantly  increasing  utilization 
of  the  abundant  opportunities  offered  by  the  state  to  manufac- 
turing industries. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  imposed  upon  the  Bureau 
is  the  inspection  of  all  factories,  work-shops,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  in  the  state,  in  which  men,  women,  or  children 
are  employed;  and  of  all  hotels,  lodging-houses,  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort.  The  inspection  of  the  former  class 
of  establishments  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  which  make  provision  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
persons  therein  employed.  In  the  case  of  public  buildings,  in- 
spection is  made  mainly  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, by  insuring  the  existence  of  adequate  means  of  egress  in 
the  event  of  fire.  The  inspection  of  bakeries  seeks  primarily  to 
protect  the  public  against  deleterious  food  products,  by  enforc- 
ing rigorously  sanitary  conditions  in  all  that  is  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  bread  and  similar  foods. 

A  period  of  two  years,  ending  October  31,  1906,  is  covered  by 
this  report.  The  chief  facts  of  interest  ascertained  by  the  in- 
spectors in  the  course  of  their  work,  together  with  the  steps 
taken  to  remedy  any  conditions  demanding  action,  are  summar- 
ized in  the  following  tables.  The  first  set  of  tables  pertains  to 
the  factories  and  workshops  inspected,  exclusive  of  cigar  fac- 
tories, bakeries,  and  public  buildings.  In  the  first  table  the 
firms  are  presented  by  cities  and  villages,  with  the  number  of 
buildings  occupied  by  each,  classified  as  to  height;  the  number 
of  omployccs,  classified  as  to  sox;  tho  number  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  employed ;  and  the  number  of  steam  boilers 
and  the  total  horse  power,  where  steam  power  is  used.  In  the 
second  table,  which  is  largely  a  summary  of  the  first,  the  totals 
of  the  above  items  are  given  for  each  city  or  village,  and,  in 
addition,  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  each  and  the 
number  using  other  than  steam  power.  Aside  from  the  indi- 
vidual facts  of  interest  these  two  tables  possess  considerable 
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value  as  affording  a  reasonably  complete  directory  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  stilte,  and  also  as  indicating  in 
some  degree  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  cities  as  man- 
ufacturing centers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  350  places  were  visited  by  the  in- 
spectors and  a  total  of  4,237  establishments  inspected.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  entire 
activity  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  in  reference  to  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  state,  inasmuch  as  two  or  more 
inspections  were  made  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  establishment. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  follow  an  inspection  by  a  sec- 
ond inspection  within  a  short  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
all  orders  made  have  been  complied  with,  and  if  not,  to  take 
such  steps,  by  prosecution  if  necessary,  as  will  result  in  a  full 
compliance  with  the  law.  It  has  been  found  advisable  also  to 
inspect  each  establishment  at  least  as  often  as  every  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  fii-st  set  of  tables  deal  with  various  facts 
pertaining  to  the  establishments  inspected.  The  majority  are 
self-explanatory,  and  comment  will  therefore  be  made  only 
when  it  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  facts  of  special  interest. 
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TABLB  I-B6TABLISHMENTS  INSPECTSD. 


BnUdings. 

Employees. 

Boilera. 

LooatioD,  Dame  and  bosiness. 

il 

1 
1 

7 

U 

• 

1 

2 
10 
51 

o' 

ABBOTSPORD.    CLARK    CO. 
Abbotflford    Creamery    Co.... 

1 
1 

4 

15 

Lamb  &  Brown,  Saw  mill  

75 

WIsoonHln  Central  Ry.,   Car  Bhops 

180 

Total   

9 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

eo 

2 
5 

1 
1 

27 
8 

3 
....J. 

03 

2 

6 

2 

1 
50 
S 

« 

270 

ALBANY.    fiRKKN    CO. 
Albany  Ele<>trlc  Llirht  ft  Milllnir  Co. 

Albany    Hardware    Specialty    Mfg. 
Co.,  Door  latches  

Albany  Vindicator,  The,  PubllHhing 

Albany  Tannery  



Black  Hawk  Mills.  Linen  toweling. 
Oliver,  W.  J..  Iron  repairs 

1 

80 

Total   

6 

0 

5 
8 
S 

4 

1 

2 

115 

1 
210 
3 
2 
3 

IS 
IS 
17 

i 

80 

"io' 
"ii* 

m 

115 

1 

260 
3 
6 
3 

13 
25 
17 

6 

1 

1 

1 

SO 

ALCJOMA.   KEWAUNEB  CO. 
Ahnapee  Veneer  Seating  Co 

200 

Algoma  Iron   Works,   Foundry  and 
machine  shops 

Algoma  Packing  Co..  Pea  canning  . 
Algoma  Record,  Publishing 

26 

* 

130 

Algoma  Steam  Laundry  

1         40 

Algoma  Water  ft  Light  Plant  

<>rimm,    Henry.    Sash,    doors    and 
blinds   

1 

160 
60 

Kelsey,  O.  H.  Jr.,  Fly  nets  

PlumberK*  Woo<l  Work  Co 

1  1    100 

Wodsedalek,    Jos.    ft   Co.    Foundry 
and  machine  shop 

1         80 

Total   

S3 

4 
1 
1 

2 

382 

2 

8 
2 

56 

488 

2 

8 
2 

27 

0  1    740 

ALMA,  BUFFALO  CO. 
Alma  Brewing  Co 

1 

25 

Buffalo  County  Journal,  Publishing 
Rupp,  M.,  Soda  water 

1 

Total   

6 

8 
1 
1 
1 

""i 
"'i' 

7 

90 
8 

1 
« 
10 
2 
2 
2 



7 

30 
2 

1 

1 
2 

25 

AMBRY,  POLK  COUNTY. 

Amery  Lximber  Co..  Saw  and    plan- 
ing mill  

125 

City  Water  Works  

Electric  Light  Plant   

McBiatson,  Brickyard  

0 

1 

4C 

Northern  Supply  Co. ,  Grist  mill .... 

10 
2 
2 
2 

Porter,  J.  F.,  Tannery  

I 

1 

10 

Soo  R.  R.  Co.,  Elevator  

Wisconsin  Dairy  Co..  Creamery  .... 

1 

1 

30 

Total   

7 

2 

55 

65 

5 

205 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

Location,  name  and  bnainess. 

CO    . 

-go 

u 

*5 

i 

4» 

1 

i 

& 

i 

SI 

i 

AMHERST.  POKTAGB  CO. 
Advocate,  Publishing  

I 

1 

1 

Amherst  Jersey  Creamery  Co 

Dwlnell  &  Scheidel,  Electric  light  .. 

1 

20 

Jackson  Milling  Co.,  Grist  mill  .... 

Kounda,  A.  L.,Pianing  mill  

1 

12 

Total  

5 

1 
I 

10 

40 
40 

1 

11 

40 
40 

...'... 

2 

2 

1 

82 

ANNITA,  BAYFIELD  CO. 
Barnes,  Geo.  S.,  Saw  mill  

70 

Hermann  &  Johnson,  Saw  mill  

75 

Total  

4 

e 

k 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
5 
4 

1 

1 

a> 

10 

81 
8 
8 
8 

£8 
5 

a 
11 
11 

76 
46 
6 

2i 

60 
6 
6 
4 
4 

M 

1 

80 

11 

21 
8 

4 
9 

28 
5 
2 
12 
U 
76 
58 
6 

24 

31 
6 
6 
4 
4 

64 

8 

1 

1 
3 

143 

ANTIGO.  LANGLADE  CO. 

AntlgO       Pr^WlPg      00-,,tT--T---r  r T, 

60 

Antigo  Building  Supply  Co.,   Lum- 
ber and  wood  work  

75 

Antigo  Electric  Light  Co 

200 

Antigo  Herald,  Publishers  

Antigo  Journal,  Publishers  

2 

Antigo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cooper- 
age stock  

1 

100 

Antigo  Republican,    Publishers    .... 

Antigo  Water  Co.,  Water  works  ... 
Citizens'  Brewing  Co 

10 
2 

2 

1 
1 
6 
8 

180 
100 

City  Stone  Crusher  

25 

Crocker  Chair  Co 

860 

Frost  Veneer  Seating  Co 

180 

Grabowsky,  Ed.,  Brick  yard  

Kellogg,   T.   D.    Mfg.   Co.,   Planing 
mill     

3 

6 

2 

1 
4 

80 

Kingsbury  &  Henshaw,   Flour  and 
saw  mill  

2S0 

Meyer,  Herman,  Brick  yard   

Pioneer  Iron  Works,  Machine  shops 

1 
1 

"*i 

Weekly    News  Item,  The,  Publishers 

Wlrtz,  A.  L.  Co.,  Elevator 

Wisconsin  Bark  &  Lumber  Co 

e 

8 

200 

Total   

46 

1 

7 

880 

1 

12 

892 

1 

IS 

» 

L,no 

APPLBRIVBR,  POLK  CO. 
Applerlver  Power  Co.,  Power  plant 

Total    

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Continued. 


BuildiDgs. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

il 

• 

£ 

1 

d 
2; 

75 

1 

APPLBTON.  OUTAGAMIE  CO. 
Appleton  Chair  Co 

1 
1 

"a* 

...... 

1 

'  '"i" 

60 

14 

S 

5 
54 
16 

1 
18 
li 

8 

21 

? 

35 
10 

4 
51 

27 
60 

7 

4 

22 
2 

12 

8 

U6 

3 

9 

15 

1 

809 

4 

70 
9 

89 

11 
2 

12 

25 
3 

3 

50 

4 

4 
48 

9 

83 
92 

20 

00 

4 
1 

*"i6' 
'"'i' 

I 

1 

"'ih' 

'"'i' 

83 
9 
50 

""» 

"l 

169 

■■'ii' 
1 

8 

1 
34 

4 

1 

4 

1 

'   *86* 

8 

00 

15 

8 
45 

54 
16 

8 
13 
12 

8 

22 

0 

1 
SO 
10 

4 
00 

00 

76 
57 

4 

22 

4 

12 

4 

867 

3 

9 

15 

1 

210 

4 

BT 
9 

45 

12 
5 

U 

:5 

9 

4 

93 
8 

5 

52 

10 

88 
128 
20 

00 

12 

1 

2 

100 

Appleton   Erenlng    Crescent,    Pub- 

Appleton  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Hay  tools 
and  car  movers  

AoDleton  Knlttinir  Co 

AoDleton  Machine  Co 

Appleton  Malting  &  Brewing  Co.... 

Appleton  Paper  Box  Factory  

Appleton  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Pulp  . 
Appleton  Post,  Publishlnif  

" 'i* 

2 

1 

125 
9 

Appleton  RujT  Works  

2 

Appleton    Screen    Plate   Co.,  Brass 
castings    

1 

35 

Appleton  Shirt  &   Pants  Co.,   Job- 
bers of  shirts  and  pants  

Appleton  Steel  Plow  Works  

Appleton  Toy  &  Furniture  Co 

Appleton   Volksfreund,    Publishing. 

12 

1 

2 

1 

30 

Appleton  Water  Works  

2 
2 

2 

3P0 
60 

Appleton  Wire  Works  

Appleton    Woolen    Mills,    Felt   and 
yam    

99ft 

Atlas  Paper  Co 

1 

Crescent  Knitting  Co..  The  

1 
1 

Double  Power  Windmill  Co 

Eagle   Mfg.    Co.,    Gasoline  engines 
and  farm  implements  

1 

8 

Electric   Laundry   

1 
1 

g 

Fairbanks  ft  Tlmm,   Machine  shop 
Fox  River  Journal,  Publishing 

20 

Fox  Itlver  Paper  Co 

5 

9 

l.iOO 

Fox  Blver  Screen  Plate  Co.,  Screen 
plates    

Fox   River   Valley    Gas   &   Electric 
Co 

1 

60 

Fox  River  Valley  Marble,   Granite 
and  cut  stone  works  

Heintzkill.  J..  Soao  

1 

a 

0 

Interlake  Paper  &  Pulp  Co..  Paper 
Jackson  &  Co.,  Printers  

1.125 

Kimberly-Clark  Co.,   Paper   

Kurz  &  Root,  Dynamos  and  motors 

Lake  Superior  Knitting  Works  .... 

Langstadt     &     Meyer,      Electrical 

engineers    

2 

80O 

Lindley  Steam  Laundry  

1 

Marston,  J.  U.,  Hubs  and  spokes.. 

Mauser,   Renner  &   Graef,    Planing 
mill    

5 

1 
1 

1 

6 

100 

National  Laundry  Co 

20 

North    Side    River    Woolen    Mills. 
Wool   carding   

25 

Patton  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paper  .... 
Post  Bindery  Co 

900 

Potts,  Wood  &  Co.,  Creamery  and 
milk    depot    



t 

1 
2 

20 

Riverside  Fiber  &  Paper  Co..  Paper 
Schneider,   Adolph,   Clubhouse  fur- 
niture     

800 

Standard  Mfg.,  Co.,  Bank  and  bar 
fixtures    

""2 

1 
6 

100 
800 

Telnlah  Paper  Co 

Tuttle  Press  Co.,  The,  Printing  .... 

Valley  Iron  Works,   Paper  making 
machinery   
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TABLE  I-ESTABLTSHMBNTS  INSPB>CTBD-Contiiiued . 

■  ^. 

Buildings. 

fimployeea.           1 

Bckiters. 

Loeation,  name  and  bnainoss. 

«i5 

09 

i 

i 
S 

-3 

si 

11 

& 

•a 
1 

APPLKTON  -Continued. 

2 

'"'i' 

80 
6 

15 
4 
1 
3S 
33 

10 
18 
14 

::::: 

20 
6 
10 

4 

1 

S3 

40 

10 
81 
14 

9 

170 

Webster.  W.  M.,  Plauinff  mill  .... 
'Wlllv  A:  Co      Flour   

V.V.'.'.''"9 

M5 

Wilson  Co.,   Tlio,   Meat  blocks  .... 

'.V,V.'.C.''.. 

Wisconsin  Malt  ft  Grain  Co 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Co 

Wisconsin  Traction,  IJght,  Heat  & 

a 
a 

4 

1 

800 

150 

1,840 

1Viii/«nnfiin    WIrp   Works     

4* 

Wolf  &  Hegner,   Marble  cutters  ... 

T*ntnl                            

11 
14 

18 

1.558 

aoo 

410 

471 

1 

8,088 

SIO 
410 

SL 

88 

6 

3 

^5M 

AKBOR  VITAB.  VILAS  CO. 
Rn4fl  Lumber  Co 

600 

Yawkey— Blssell  Lumber  Co 

480 

QI^Qtni        

25 

1 

718 

1 
1 

780 

14 

1,080 

ARCADIA.   TRE?MPBALBAU   CO. 
Art*ntil»    AncAlirpr     Prlntinir  

Art^adla  Brewery   

1 

a 
a 

40 

Arcadia  Electric  Light  Plant 

Avt*t»iM»  Milllnfir  Co      Flour 

100 
140 

Arcadian    The.  Prlntlnsr  

Pnririil    W    W    Co      Blevator  

T.^fl<1<kr    Thp    Printinir    

10 

6 
1 

SI 

• 
1 
« 
1 
9 
1 

Massuere,  W.  T.  Co.,  Elevator 

** 

Putnam  ft  Barber.  Sash,  doors,  etc. 

1 

88 

Total  ' 

8 

18 
8 

soo 

m 
la 

8 

i 

6 
1 
6 
88 

145 

245 
SO 

8 
116 
800 

8 

8 
1 

a 

11 

"V 

1 
1 

80 

80 

10 

800 

ar 

10 

4 
16 

0 

4 

0 

00 

145 

046 
£0 

S 
115 
800 

a 

6      810 

ASHLAND,  ASHLAND  CO. 
Ashland  Brewing  Co 

a    116 

Ashland  Daily  News  

1   .  . 

Ashland  Iron  ft  Steel  Co..  Smelting 
and  chemical  works   

1 

5      900 

Ashland    Lighting  ft   Street   R.    R. 
Co 

Ashland  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodwork  

4      188 

Ashland  Steam  Dye  Works  .- 

1         IS 

Ashland  Steam  Laundry  

1        88 

Ashland  Water  Works  

a  1   MMi 

Baker.  F.  H.,  Candy  factory 

....  .1..^. 

Bowrlm  Murray  Co.,  Printing 

Bretting  Mfg.  Co.,  Iron  works 

Chicago    ft    Northwestern     R.     R.. 
Ore   docks    

8 
0 

6 

1 
1 

a 

4 

a 

a 

158 

Chicago    ft    Northwestern    R.     R.. 
Shops    



1 
a 
1 

8 
5 
1 

75 
80 
88 
800 
BOO 
80 

Clarkson  Coal  ft  Dock  Co 

Dhoose's  Creamery  Co 

X3BBt  End  Mill.  Saw  mill  

Hines  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  

Kindle,  Julius.  Woodworking 

l^ACtORY  mSPE)C*IO^^. 


il^i 


TABLE*  k-BSTA^LI8HMKNTS  INSPBCTHb-Odntlnted. 


BuUdlngs. 

Employee*. 

RolUrs. 

Location\  DanKe  and  bnsliitess. 

CO     . 

ll 

U 

CO 

i 

• 

-3 

i 

I 

ASHLAN  D  -Contlmiod . 

I^ake  Superior  Lumber  ft  Box  Co.. 
Boxefl     

3 

4 

2 
3 

1 
1 
7 
5 

■""i" 

125 
45 

11 
40 

no 

149 
40 
40 
30 





...... 

12s 

45 

11 
40 
20 
2 
150 
40 
40 
80 

4 
4 

2 

2 

880 

Menasha  Paper  Co 

000 

Minneapolis.    St.    Paul   &   AHhiand 
R.  R.,  SbupH  

so 

Relss  Coal  Co.,  (Kast  sirle)  

150 

RelsH  Coal  Co.,  (Went  Hide)  

30 

Reinhart,  G.  B.,  Machine  ahopa.... 

Sihroeder  Luml>er  Co.,  Saw  mill  .. 
Si'ott— Taylor  Co.,  Sash,  doors,  etc. 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,   Ore  docks 

4 

2 

800 

140 

Wisconsin   Central  Ry.,   Shops   .... 

1 

1 

120 

Total   

91 
10 

8 

'"2 

1,901 

40 
25 

4 

25 

8 

8 

«6 

22 

1,618 

40 

25 
4 

25 
8 
8 

65 

"'3' 

58  ^.OiS 

ATHENS,    MARATHON    CO. 
Athens  Mtg.  Co.,  Lumber  

2 

3 
1 
2 

130 

Braun  Bros.,  Lumber  

200 

Ceves  Roller  Mills  Co 

Dejrner  Stave  &  Heading  Factory.. 
(«reun\vald,  Gustav,  Wagons  

100 
101) 

Paul,  Chas.,  Wa^rons  

1 
5 

8 

Reltbroeck  Land  A  I^imber  Co 

875 

Total    

27 
6 

a 

I 

1 
s 

1 

6 
2 

12 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 

i 

ins 

SS 

s 

185 

8 

14 
8 

978 

ATLANTA,  RUSK  CO. 
Arpln  Lumber  Co 

430 

' 

Total   

"1 

1 

1 

88 

8 

8 

1 

450 

BALDWIN,    ST.    CROIX    CO. 
Baldwin  Creamery  Co 

95 

Total   

8 

ir 

8 

17 

1 

25 

BANGOR.  LA  CROSSD  CO. 

Bangor  Independent,  Tlie,   Publish- 
Inif                                           

Daisy  Mill,  Grist  mill  

I 

40 

Fk'khnrt     Kred.   ICIevator   

Hussa  Brewing  Co 

8 

1 

800 

Roberts.  L.  J..  KMevator 

15 

Total   

9 

» 

1 

i* 

4 

84 

19 

4 

266 

BARABOO.  SAUK  CO 
Altnetpr    Oscar.  Soda  water 

Baraboo  City  Water  Works  

Baraboo  Electric  Light  &  Gas  Co. . . 
Baraboo  News,  The,  Publishing  .... 
Baraboo  Republican,  The  

1 
9 

90 
900 

! 
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TABLE  I~BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBn>-Continiied. 


Liooation,  DaiiM  and  boainen. 


BAKABOO— Contlaued. 


Baraboo  Steam  Laundry  

Cbicago,    A    Nortbweflieru    U.    H., 

iSbops   

EtHnger,  Ferdinand.  Brewery 

jj'arnum,  Clias 

Gem    City    Bottling    Works,    Soda 

water    

Gem  Laundry  

GoUmar,  George  J..  Machinist  .... 

Graf,  H.  U.,  Contractor 

Island   Woolen  Mills  

Karteck,  J.  Jb\,  Printing  

McArthur,  G.  ii}.  4k  Son.  Towels  and 

rugs   

Manchester  Mills.  Grist  mill 

Moeller,    U.    4k   Son.    Wagons   anfi 

carriages    

Kolck.  Henry,  Grist  mlU  

Kuhland  Brewing  Co 

Sauk  County  Democrat  

Schacht  4k  Kramer,  Contractors  .... 


Total  

BABKSDALB).  BAYFIULD  CO. 
Eastern  Dynamite  Co 


Total   

BAKKON,  BARRON  CO. 


Barron  Creamery  Co 

Barron  Roller  Mills  

Barron  Stave  A  Heading  Co.   . 

Barron  Woodwork  Co 

Barron  Woolen  Mills  

HulUE,  C.  &  Son,  Woodwork  ... 
Smith,  iiMward  E..  Woodwork 


Total  

BARRONETTE.  BARRON  CO. 


Barronette  Creamery  Co 

Laurson,  H.  M.,  Brick  yard 
Laurson.  Peter,  Brick  yard  ... 


Baildings. 


©•r 


Total 


BAYFIELD.   JBAYFIBiLD  CO. 


Bayfield  Press,  Printing 

Bell.  W.  H.,  Contractor  

Booth,  A.  &  Co..  Fish  packers., 
BouUn.  L.  S..  Fish  packers  .... 

City  Water  Works  

Pike  Lumber  Co 

Terry,  Alfred,  Box  Factory  ..., 


Total 


51 


61 


&1 


lit 


Employees. 


m 

7 

s 

£ 
5 

n 

1 

16 

1 

8 
2 
6 

3t 

4 


200 


200 
4» 


10& 


la 


a 

2 
U5 
100 

g 

100 
2 


21 


84 


S  « 


Boilers. 


O 
7B, 


^ 


121 
7 

t 

2 

^^ 

1 

g7 
1 

8 
2 
U 

4 
4 


U 


100 


la 


M4 


200 

200 


3 
0 
4U 
8 
16 
LI 
20 


105 


10 


4 

2 
126 
100 

8 
100 

8 


1        15 


11 


au 


860 


150 

25 


40 
45 


20 
80 
25 

76 


1 
1 
8 
6 
1 

U 


740 
10 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location, laamajaad  basiaess. 


BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO. 


BuUdinffS. 

Employees. 

...^ 

« 

u 

, 

isSf 

i 

g 

-3 

-S^ 

a  0 

oo 

• 

V 

■C3*» 

PS 

00  « 

a 

Pl< 

^ 

P^^ 

^Bollard.  J 


6 


.a 
-•3  . 


American  Steam  Laundry  

Beuver  Dam  Arifus.  Prlutlug  

Beaver  Dam  Brewery  

Beaver  Dam  Cotton  Mills.  Sheeting 

Beaver  Dam  Gas  Co 

Beaver  Dam  Illuminating  Co.,  Elec-j 

tricity  I 

Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Co i 

Beaver  i>am  Malleable  Kange  Co — | 
iieaver  i^am  Aitg.  Co.,  Speeders  and 

drills   

Beaver  Dam  Overall  Co 

Beaver  Dam  Woolen  Mills  

iMUXAii  Brewing  Co , 

Bon  Ton  Bottling  Works 

Citizens'  rrinting  Co , 

i:!jmpire  Mills,  i<lour  

Harder,  H.  J.,  Gas  engines 

Jigler  Brewery   

Miller,  J.  W.,  Monuments  

i#.wt>ay,  A.   F.  A  Son,  Jobbers.... 
Rowell,  J.   S.  Mfg.   Co.,  Farm  Im 

plements    

Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Wooten  goods  ... 


Total 


BBLDBNVILLB,  PIERCE  CO. 


Crescent  Creamery  Co 

Junkman,   J.   O.,   Elevator 
Larson  Brothers,  Saw  mill 


Total 


BELLWOOD,  DOUGLAS  CO. 
Bell  Lumber  Co 


Total 


BELOIT,  ROCK  CO. 


Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  Tar  paper  

Beloit  Carriage  Works,  Wagons  and 
carriages 

Beloit  Creamery    

Beloit  Dally  News  

Beloit  Electric  Co.,  Light  and 
power   

Beloit  Foundry  Co 

Beloit  Free  Press  

Beloit  Gas,  Light  ft  Coal  Co 

Beloit  Glove  &  Mitten  Co 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Paper  mill  ma- 
chinery     

Beloit  N  Ickel  Plating  Works  

Beloit  Steam  Laundry  

Beloit  Water,  Electric  Light  ft  Gas 
Co 

Bersly,  Chas.  H.,  Machine  shop 

Berlin  Machine  Co 

Clement  Bros.  Biachlne  shop 

Cnnnlngham  Bros.,  Sash  and  doors 

Poud  Knife  Works,  Machine  knives 


42 


50   lUO 


11 


350 
210 

SO 

eo 

7 
6 
6 
8 
2 

5 

10 

100 
50 


100 


908 


11 


iO 


40 


SS 

& 
2 
14 

4 

15 
9 
7 
2 

150 
8 
8 

14 
75 
620 
2 
29 
85 


285 


4 

6 

5 

150 

1 

5 

210 

20 

6 

100 

7 
6 
7 
3 
2 
4 
6 
10 

101 
100 


1,165 


40 


40 


40 

6 
2 
14 

4 

15 
12 
7 
10 

151 
8 

17 

14 

75 

680 

2 

80 
26 


15 


li 


150 


aoo 

800 
250 


885 
10 


100 


SO 


125 
100 


1,642 


12 


60 


80 


80 


600 


450 


400 


ii74 
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TABLD  I-£STABLISHMB(NTS  INSPfiOTAl^-Coiitlmied. 


Location,  Dame  and  buaioess. 


BF?LOir-CntInued. 


Eureka  Laundry   

Fairbanks— Mor8c,  Utg.  Co..  Wind 

miils,  gas  enfflneR  and  piiiupa  .... 

Foster*  John,  i.'o..  Shoes  

Gardener    Machine    Co.,     (irlndine 

uiaoh i  ues    

Gaston.  N.  B.  &  Sons  Co..  Scales. 

Johnson.  O.  J.,  VVairons  

Mnttison  Machine  Works  


Mead.  A..  IsSlevator 

Miller  Co..  Feed  mill  

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Feed  mill 

Parisian  Steam  Laundry  

Pierce,    M.  C.   Specialty   Co..   Spe- 
cialties     

Rockford.   Belolt  &  Janes vUle  By 
Co 

Rosenblatt,  H.  &  Son.  Clothln«r.... 

Schllnk.  F.,  Ale  and  .porter  brewery 

Slater  &  Marsden.  Machine  shop  . 

Star  Mills.  Feed  

Stockwell,  F.  C.  Printing  

Thompson.    J.   &    Sons.    Mfg.    Co. 
Plows    

Warner,  C.  O..  Sosh  and  doors — 

Warner   Instrument  Co.,  Autometers 

Whitney,  W.  C,  ilnn  engines 


Total 


BRNTON.  LAFAYEiTTR  CO 

Century    Mining  Co 

Chicago,   Benton   Mining  Co — 

Corr  Mining  Co 

Dawson  Mining  Co 

Empress  Mining  Co 

Etna  Mining  Co 

Jug  Handle  Mine  , 

Monarch  Mining  (\> , 

Municipal  Light  &  Water  Plant 

Ollie  Bell  Mining  Co 

Pittsburg,  Benton  Mining  Co.  .. 
Kowley    Mining  Co , 

Total    


BERLIN.  GREEN  L.\KE  CO. 

Berlin  Brewing  Co 

Berlin  Canning  &  Pickling  Co.... 

Berlin  Bottling  Works   

Berlin  Conrant.  The.   Printing... 

Berlin  Journal.  The.  Printing  ... 

Berlin  Lighting,  Heating  &  Power 
Co 

B4*rlln  Wafer  <'o 

Berlin  Whip  Co.,  Gloves  and  mit- 
tens     

Darlin,  A.  B.,  Whips  

Hicks.  Geo.  C,  Printing  

Johnson— Fortnum  Machine  W^orks. 
Repair  shops  


Boildings. 


a  o 


117 


S 

a- 
5| 


fiknployees. 


71 

7 
at 

17 

1 
1 
8 

4 


SO 
SO 
2 
3 
1 
S 

11» 
3 

74 
1 


^ 


US; 


BoUen. 


12 


3,»n 


5 

1* 

6 

16 

SO 

18 

80 

80 

2 

6 

SS 

12 


150 


06 


13 
216 


15 


128 
7 

See 

2 
17 
1 
1 
3 
8 


I 


50 

126 

2 
3 
1 
9 

112 
S 

87 

I 


},503 


ft 
12 

6 
16 
20 
18 
20 
20 

2 

6 
2S 
12 


ISO 


5  :S    4.110 


00 


7 
4 
3 
6 

7 

4 

*  !. 

«    . 


1  i      fiO 


7  1    W 

21      » 


1  1      24 


I 

3  1.: 


1  I      IS 


•!    »   " 


80 
70 
180 
80 
125 
180 
180 

80 
80 

80 


1. 215 


430 
110 


FACTORY  INSPE)CTION.  J  J  75 

TABLD  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECrTBD-Continued. 


BaUdioiTS. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

Location,  uanio  aiul  business. 

£ 

!i 
^1 

1 

1 

si 

6    , 

d 

I 

BBRLIX— Contlnned . 

Liithpr.   Honry    Co.,    Brooms    and 
wflfibboardfi    

2 

90 

20 

'"5 
...... 

133 

"is' 

30 

7 

280 

20 

3> 
S 
9 
10 
12 
IS 
152 

15 

15 

15 

1 

25 

Liilher.    J.    P.,    Glove  Co.,    GI0VO8 
nnd  Mnfionic  aprons  

'      15 

a 

>'otzlif  BroH.,   \V Algous  

Moilol   Lniindry    

i;::.:::i    i 

1  1 10 



1 
1 
1 

18 

Morris,  C.  S.,  Food  mill  

65 

Murphv,  J.   K.,  Butter  tubs  # 

Peck  Hardwnre  Co..  Mail  boxes  ... 

2          2 

12 
17 
17 

15 

15 

15 
2 

2 

98 
150 

:,i 

SOT 
120 

20 

Biissel,  Frank,  Glove  Co 

Riissel,     W.     C.     I^eatbor     croods. 
ffloves  and  mittens 

Soars.    Hitchcork    Co..    Hides    and 
leather    

Sill  man.  Wriirbt  &  Co.,   Flour  and 
food    

Stedman.  H.  B.,  Gloves  

15 

32 
35 
IW 
34 

677 
ISO 

Taloot  Glove  Co.,    Gloves  and   mit- 
tens     

4 

5 

Tnisdell  Fiir  Coat  Co 

1 

1 
2 

50 

Wisconsin   Grnnlte  Co 

180 

Wrigrht  Co.,  Boots  and  shoes  

Total     

3 

14 
2 

968 

BIBOV,  BAYFIELD  CO. 

Chios  go   Lumber  Sc   Coal   Co..    Raw 
and  planinflT  mills  

2i0 

Total   

4 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1 
1 
3 

.I'm 

120 

ftf) 
10 

70 

10 
2 

1 
30 

43 

.•i 

1 
4 
3 

5 

10 

...... 

120 

00 
10 

70 

10 
2 

1 
30 

43 

5 

1 
4 
4 

5 

16 

4 
4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

250 

BIRCnWOOD.    WASHBURN   CO. 

Ahnap<>o  Veneer  A  Sentinir  Co 

Buckland,  W.  L.,  Saw  mill  

190 
75 

Totnl 

203 

BIRNAMWOOD,    SHAWANO   CO. 
Andrew.   B.   B.   &  Son.,   Excelsior, 

Birnnmwood  News        

McEnchron     H    E.  Co..  Warehouse 

Van  Dorun  &  Andrews,  Saw  mill... 



2 

140 

Tf>*tal    

9 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

140 

BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  JACKSON 
CO. 

Badffor  Stnte  Bsiiiier.  Piiblishhifr  .. 
Clfv  Electric  Liirhf-   Plimt   .            

Gnlster.  Joseph,  sleiln  and   wagons 
Jfickson  County  Jmirnnl 

Thompson's  Iron    Works,    Foundry 
and  machine  shno    . 

3tfcGllilvray,  J.  J.,  Sfiali,  doors  and 
blinds  

Totnl  ; 

0 

34 

1 

35 

1 
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TABLE  I— BSTABLISHMDNTS  INSPBCTBD— Continued. 


LooatioD,  name  and  bnsiness. 


Bnildiogit. 


a  q 


I. 


Employees. 


I 


«  o 


Boilen. 


BLAm,  TRKMPSALBAU  CO. 

Blair  Blectric  I/lght  Plant 

Blair  Press,  Pablishlnflr 

Carflrin.  W.  W.,  Elevator  

Hyslop,  W.  G..  Plour  

Matson  &  Gatknecht.  Wagons 

sleighs    

Preston  Creamery  Co 


and 


Total 


BLOOMER,   CHIPPEWA  CO. 


Advance  Printing  

Advocate  Printing  

Bloomer  Brewery  Co 

Bloomer  Creamery  Co 

Bloomer  Machine  works,  Iron  works 

Bloomer  Produce  Co 

Bloomer  Roller  Mills  

New    Richmond    Roller   Mills    Co 

Elevator    

Wilson— Weber  Lumber  Co 


Total 


BOSCOBEL,    GRANT  CO. 


Bekkednl.  M.  H..  Leaf  tobacco.. 
Bock,  F.  B.,  Bottling  works  .... 

BoBcobel   Brewery    

Boscobel  Creamery   

Boscobel  Electric  Light  Plant  ... 

Boscobel  Roller  Mills  

Botlen.    L.    P.,    Wagons    and    car-i 

rlages    

Dial  Enterprise,  The,  Printing... 
E^FiRtman  Lumber  Co.,  Boxes  ... 
Ruka  Bros.,  Foundry  and  machine 

shop     

Rustic  Novelty  Works,  The,  Rustic 

chairs    

Sentinel,  The,  Printing  


Total 


BRANDON,   FOND  DU  LAC  CO. 

Brandon  Creamery  Association  — 
Brandon  Oaaollne  Works,  Light — 

Brandon  Times,  Printing  

Aiilwaukce  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  . 
Sherwin,     B.     C.     &    Son,     Bridge 

builders  

Wisconsin     Malt     &     Grain     Co., 

Elevator    

Total  


14 


28 


18 


18 


90 


S4 


63 

1 

4 
1 

8 

2 

1« 


10 


SO 


ISO 


10 

so 

15 
SOO 

77 


1 



1 

1 

1          4 

1 

1 

1 

7  ;  SSI 

1        15 

I 

, 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

\ 

1         15 
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TABLB  I-BSTAB1>I8HMBNT8  INSPBCTHD-Contlnued. 


Bnildiogs. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

p1 

09  n 

i 

1 

1 

si 
U 

i 

BRILL,   BARRON   CO. 
Brill  Creamery  Co 1.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

Total 

1 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

IS 
13 

1 

40 
8 
95 

1 
9 

1 

30 

BRILLION.  CALUMET  CO. 

Behuke     Milliner    Co,     Flour     and 
electrlp  liarht          

100 

Brlllion  Cheese  Factory  

...... 



2 

18 
18 
2 

40 

8 

65 

12 

Brilllon  Iron  Works  

2? 

Brlllion  Lumber  Co.,  Planingr  mill. 
Brlllion   News,    Prlntlngr   

80 

Brlllion  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  Cheese 
boxes  

80 

Knchle  &  Bmss,  Elevator  

1 
8 

Union  Lime  Works  

00 

Total    

12 

< 
1 

lis 

5 

8 

1 

144 

r 

3 

6 

1 
1 

867 

BRISTOL.  KENOSHA  CO. 
Bristol  Tile  Works 

40 

Farmers'  Bristol  Creamery  

1 

20 

Total    

1 
S 

1 

"i 

1 

eo 

4 
1 

8 
8 

1 
1 
2 

2 

40 

2 

2 

44 

10 

8 

60 

4 
1 

5 

1 
1 
2 

2 

81 
275 

2 

t 

60 

BRODHEAD,  GREISN  CO. 

American  Cigar  Co.,  Leaf  tobacco.. 
Bliss  &  Ron,  Grist  mill  

50 

Brodhead  Electric  Light  Co 

1 

Brodhead  Independent.  The,  Print- 
ing   

Brodhead    Register,    The,    Printing 
Brodhead  Water  Co 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

(rombars  Steam  laundry  

Holiday  &  Co.,  Machine  shop 

Vehllng,  F.  O.,  Creamery  

1 
2 

5 

SO 

Total   

9 

TO 

2 

87 
285 

TO 

BROKAW,  MARATHON  CO. 
Wansan  Paper  Mills  Co 

1,200 

Total   

19 

1 
9 

965 

2 

10 

10 

275 

2 
10 

5 

1 

T 

1,20^ 

BROOKLYN,   GREEN  CO. 

Brooklyn  Cheese  &  Batter  Associa- 
tion     

20 

Capitol  Chair  Co.,  Patented  chairs. 

W 

Total   

7 
1 

12 
25 

12 
26 

2 

1 

100 

BROWN'S  SPUR,  MARINETTE  CO. 
Englnnd.  H.,  Saw  and   shingle  mill 

100 

Total   

1 

25 

25 

1 

100 
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TABI/B  I-BSTABLISmfHNTS  INSPBCTEJD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  aod  business. 


BRUCB?,  RUSK  CO. 

Beldenrille    Lumber    Co.,    Lumber 
and  Veneer  Mfg 


Baildtngs 


12 


§1 


Total 


BUNCOMBE?,   LAFAYETTE  CO. 

WlnnobflfTo  Mining  Co 

Total   


BUNDY,    LINCOLN    CO. 
Wo rden  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  ... 
Total    


BrUKHARDT,   ST.   CROIX  Co. 

Burlchnrdt,  C,  Elevator  and  milling 

Total     

BURLINGTON.  RACING  CO. 

nurlinsrton  BIniikot  Co 

Burlinsrton  Braaa  Works,  PLumberH' 

HuppIioR  

Burlington  Water  Worka  

Burlini^ton  Elcnrtrie   Lipht  &  Power 

Plant   

Burlington  Free  Presa  

BurllnjTton  Kfeam  Laundry  

Fink  A  Uelin,   Brewery 

Kloln.  F.  v..  Bottllnp  worka 

liflwton  &  BuKhnian,  ITarnesa  repair 
^Ir<^nna  &  Frayaer  Co..  Creamery 
Muitl8co|>e  &  Film  Co.,  Camera  a. 

Standard  Democrat,  The 

Voorheea  A  Flak,   Window  frames. 

laddera,  €»tc 

Waimer  BroK.,  MnHiine  nliop  ... 
Wisc-onain  Condensed  Milk  Co... 
Zwiebler,  A.,  Mactiine  shop 


Total   

BIJTTBRNUT,  ASHLAND  CO. 

Bauer  Bros.  &  Knapp,  Saw  mill 

Butternut  ]':4iple,  Printiufr , 

Butternut   Stave  Co.,   Stave  mill.... 
Creamery  Package  Co.,   Veneer  fat' 

tory    

Ooellner  Bros.,  Saw  mill...'..'.'!.'.'.'.".*! 
Nutting,  D.  K.,  Saw  mill 


5  I 

3 

1 

1 
1 
^ 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
I 

1 


37 


Total   ]     u 


Bmployees. 


I 


75 


75 


125 
125 


87 

35 

1 

6 
S 
1 

20 
9 
? 
8 

21 
3 

10 

:t 

5S 

4 


SI 


75 


75 


125 
125 


BoUera. 


o 
2 


& 


140 


140 


4       270 


30 

2 

20 

£d 
25 

4 


06 


10 

10 


168 

S3 

1 

5 
8 
4 

20 
P 
3 
9 

2.> 


10 

65 

i 

^66 


30 
SO 

5S 

25 

4 

1iw" 


600 


160 


40 
100 


SOD 


10 
200 

25 


70 

1% 

600 


19 

1 
.... 

1 
'  1 

1 


1.490 
90 

iso" 

i>0 
80 

J* 
40Q 
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TABLE  I-ESTAliLTSHMBNTS  INSPBCTED-Contlniied. 


Loctetioo,  name  and  basitiess. 


Bnil(] 

inn. 

Employees. 

Boil 

?5 

£ 

6 

i 

B 

i 

6 

D« 

«"' 

a 

£ 

H 

tj^ 

Z 

CAMBRIA.  COLUMBIA  CO. 


Cnmbrla  Gas  LiRht  Co 

Cnmbrla  News,  Printinff 

Cambria  Roller  Mills 

Friday,  Fred,  Creamery 

Williams,  D.  R.,  Elevator. 


Total   

CAMBRIDGE,   DANE  CO. 


Benson,  Louis,  Creamery 

Ciirtls.  Wm.,   Feed 

nnw's  Mill,  Feed   

Vetterlein  &  Co.,  Leaf  tobacco. 


Total    

CAMERON, 


BARRON  CO. 


Rrol  fen  bach,  John,  Creamery. 

Cameron  Creamery  

Cameron  Review.  Prlntlnsr 

Oak  Grove  Handle  Co 


Total 


CAMPBELLSPORT.    FOND   DU 
LAC  CO. 

Cnmpbellsport      Glove      &      Mitten 

Works    

MrCnllonjrh  Bros.,  Elevator 

Newcastle  Roller  Mills 


Total    

CAROLINE,  SHAWANO  CO. 


Riiossner.  Theodore,  Flonr. 
Thiele,  Ernest,  Saw  mill 


Total 


CARROLLVILLE.    MILWAUKEE 
CO. 


T^ke  Ride  Dlstllllngr  Co. 
United  States  Glne  Co.. 


Total    

CASHTON,  MONROE  CO. 


Cashton  Independent,  The 

Cashton  Mtlllnsr  Co.,  Flonr  and  elec- 
tric light  

Cashton  Record.  The 

Cashton  Steam  Lanndry 

Central  Wisconsin  Creamery  Co.. 

Rnterprlse  Creamery  Co 

Hall,  H.  J..  Interior  finishing... 

MItby.  P.  B.,  Elevator 

United  Clgrar  Co..  Leaf  tobacco... 


Total 


76— L. 


Pi 

3 


18  1 


fl 

1 

n 

1 

17 

2 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

9 

15 


52 
158 


180 


20 


20 


51 


51 


83 


13 


29 

209 


2S1 


4 
2 

1 
2 

1 

7 

1 

80 

100 


11 


80 
20 


2  I    100 


20 

40 

10 


185 


15 
15 


4-5 


50 


50 


50 


IS 


50 


560 
3,000 

1.580 


75 


1  12 

1  80 

1  I  20 

'   '  20 


197 


1<1» 
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rvliilK  I    >:STAllLISIIMKNTS  I XSPKCTEI>-<'on tinned. 


Uv^i'A'AMa. 


mid  basinessi. 


BuUdini^ 


,  ASSVILLE,   r.R-\XT  CO. 


.Hw^illo  Un^wory  

,  H^>vilh'  K«H*onl .  Priut  iny 

^^ty  Water  Work*  4  Kiwlrlc  Light 

rinnt   ;•     •'. •;; 

KMiipell  Bi>»*-.  rianin?  will 

Kllmlt-GolifiT  i^tnuinir  Co 


Total 


(WVOIK.  FOKE8T  CO. 
BoiiUlnjTc^r  *  Orooiuor,  Liiiii1>er.. 

Total     

('p]l>AKBUUC,  OZAUKKE  CO. 


roilarburff  Brewery  

(V<larbiirK  Eleetrk  Light  Co 

Cedarlmrg   XewH    

Cedarburg  Holler  MIIIk 

CVdnrbnrg  Wire  Nail  Co 

Cedarburg  Woolen  Mills 

Columbia  Flour   Mill 

WxcelHior  Shoe  &  Siipp«'r  Co 

Hllgen  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  and  doors 

liieaenbug  Orain  Co 

Milwaukee  Falls  Lime  Co 

Rusk  Bros.,   FhMir  

Zaun,  Jaeob,  Grain,  wood  and  eoal. 


Total    

CEDAKGKOVE.    SHEBOYGAN   CO. 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

Wiseonsln    Moulding   ft    Steel    Co., 
Ranges    


Total 


CBNTUUIA.  POLK  CO. 

Centuria  Heading  Mill 

Total    

CnASEBl'UG,  VERNON  CO. 

Chaseburg  Co-operative  Co.,  Cream- 
ery   

(Minseburg  Roller  Mills •.- 

Ijarson    ft    Peterson,    Wagons    and 

slolghs    ^  •  •  •  •  •«, 'A 

Raunetsberger,     B.,     Wagons     and 
sleighs    


Total 


2  . 

O  a 


Employees. 

Boiler?. 

^8 

d 

S  ^ 

•0 

«> 

— 

Jb 

1     s 

"SS 

• 

• 

Z         o 

0  ?• 

0         0 

:& 

^          H 

p- 

as       H 

13 


6 
1 
1 

1 

4 
8 
3 

1 

I  , 
1   I 


10 


72 


245 


23 


...... 



1 

5 
3 

1 
« 

60 

1 

73 
16 

... 

""2 

"id 
"io' 



IG 

It 
2 
3 
*» 

100 

50 

42 
4 
3 

47 


29? 

3 
20 
?3 

10 
10 


10 
60 

33'j 
6-> 


...... 

1 

2 

23 
210 

2 

330 

2 

7-, 

\n 

•3 

135 

1 

» 

l,0:» 


90 

BO 


3(» 
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TAHLB  I-ESTABLISHMKNTS  IXSPECTKD-Coiitlnued. 


Locatioo,  name  and  business. 


CHIE^N,  CALDMEJT  CO. 


and 


Chilton  Blwtrlc  UgUt  Co 

Cliilton  Malting  Co 

Cliilton  Roller  Mills 

(Millton  Hteaiu  Laundry 

(^liilton  Tiuies,  Printing 

Dorsrhel,    Sctaultz    Co..    iSash 

doorH   

Dneneke  &  ItasMcta,  Flour 

Grienow  ft  Hooii  Brewing  Co 

.Tuckain,  Petpr  ft  Co.,  Elevator 

Knnuf,  N.,  Grain 

rhhoggt*,   G.,  Boiler  repairs 

Unukober  ft  Unu,  Soda  water  

Steam  Granite  ft  Marble  \Vork8 

ITnion   Elevator  Co.,    Grain 

Union  Roller  Mills,  Flour 

Vahldle<-k,  A.  II.,  Foundry  and  lua 

chine  shop   

Wisconsin  Dt^niokrat.   Printing 


Total 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  CHIPPEH'A 
CO. 


Broslna,  John,  Wagons 

Brooks,  H.  L.,   Monuments 

Chippewa  Boom  ft  Tx)gglng  Co...... 

Chippewa  Falls  Canning  Co 

Chippewa  Ffllls  Creamery  Co 

Chippewa  Falls  Furniture  Co 

Chippewa  Falls  Water  ft  Light  Co.. 

Chippewa   Herald,  Printing 

Chippewa  Falls  Printing  Co 

Chippewa  Falls  Shoe  Mfg.  Co 

I'hippewa  Steam  Laundry 

Chippewa  Sugar  Co.,  Suear  factory 

Chippewa  Falls  Woolen  Mills 

Clark.  R.   H..  Elevator 

ConRolidate<]  Milling  ft  Elevator  Co. 

Daily    Independent    

1>umars.  Geo.,  Marble  Works  

Farmers  Product  Co..  Elevator 

Fllber  ft  MIshfaldt,  Wagons 

Gotsian.  C.  ft  Co..  Shoes 

Hand  Made  Boot  ft  Shoe  Co 

T^^lnenkuirel  Brewing  Co 

Mandplert  Mercantile  Co.,  Woolen 
gomls     

North  Wisconsin  Mfg.  Co.,  Wood- 
working   

Pannier,   E.   G..   Wagons 

Stanley.  F.  C.  ft  C.  A.,  Furniture.. 


BaUdings. 

^ 

*®  • 

H 

"Ss 

^B 

&• 

«- 

Employees. 

J 

i 

-3 

1 

^ 

go 

Total    

CLEARIxAKE,   POLK  CO. 

Montania  ft  McLennan.  Creamery.. 
Northern  Grain  Co.,  Grain  and  hay 

Total 


10' 

10 

2  i 

2 

6    

6 

S    

S 

2    

2 

2    

2 

.1  1 

^ 

6    

(i 

3    

3 

6    

6 

Boiler*. 


1 
4 

75 
450 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

80 
45 
25 

...!.. 



1 

20 

1 
2 

100 
28 

13 

S31 



6 
2 

} 

2 

000 
00 
5 

80 
150 

:::;:;  ;:::::i:::::; 

1 1 

1      K    i.OOtt 

1 

35 
50 


70 


32    1,540 
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TAHLB  I    KSTAliLrSIIMKNTS  IXSPECTr':i>-Conllnucd. 


Lucatiou,  name  and  baBLuesi«. 


Employees. 


si 


Botlens. 


o 


o 


CASSVILLE.    GRANT  CO, 


Cn8Hville  Browery  

<'flS8vlIk>  Record,  Printing 

City  Water  Works  ft  Klectric  Light 

Plant  

Kit»lniK»ll  Bros..  Phinlufr  mill 

Klindt-Gflgor  CnunInK'  Co 


Total 


(^AVOUK,  FOREST  CO. 
Bcntziuffor  &  Oroonior,  Lumber. 


Tt>tal 


CKDARBIJRG,  OZAUKKK  CO. 


Cedarhurir  Brewery  

Cedarburg  Klectric  Light  Co 

Cedarburg   New.s    

Cedarburg  Roller  Mills 

Cedarburg  Wire  Nail  Co 

Odarburg  Woolen   Mills 

Columbia   Flour   Mill 

Kx<*elslor  Shoe  &  Slipper  Co 

Hllgen  Mfg.  (^o.,  Sash  and  doors... 

Llesenbug  Grain  Co 

Milwaukee  Falls  Lime  Co 

Rusk  Bros..  Flour  - ■ 

Zaun,  Jacob,  Grain,  wood  and  coal 


Total    

CEDARGROVE.    SHEBOYGAN  CO. 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

Wisconsin    Moulding   &    Stei^l    Co.. 
Ranges    


Total 


CBNTURIA,  POLK  CO. 

Centuria  Heading  Mill 

Total    

CHASEBVRG,  VERNON  CO. 

Chaseburg  Co-operative  Co.,  Cream- 
ery   

(nmseburg  Roller  Mills 

Larson  &  Peterson,  Wagons  and 
sleighs    • 

Raunetsberger.  B.,  Wagons  and 
sleighs    


Total 


13 


5 
2 

1 

4 

60 


10 


72 


16 


2 

1 

5 

12 

75 

40 

50 

2 

42 

4 
3 


3 
20 


23 


10 
10 


25 
26 


47 


73 


16 


1        Xl 


40 
CO 

30» 


IG 


It 
2 

3 

»> 

1? 

100 

SO 

42 

4 
3 


292 


20 
23 


10 
10 


G  :    33J 


61 


1  » 

2  I    SV) 


2       39f> 

*2*'  


173 


2       1S5 


12 


i.o« 


90 


sn 


\i 


I  >     It 
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TARLE  I-ESTABLISHMKNTS  INSPECTBD-Oontinued. 


LocatioD,  name  aud  business. 


CHIE^N.  CALDMBT  CO. 

Chilton  Blec-trlc  UgUt  Co 

Chilton  Malting  Co 

Chilton  Roller  MIUr 

CMiilton  Steam  Laundry., 
Chilton  Time}*,  PrintinK 
Dorsohel,    Sehults    Co.,    Sash    and 

doorw   

Diieneke  &  RasHch,  Flonr 
Crlenow  &  Hoeh  Brewlnir  Co 
.Tucknin,  Peter  ft  Co.,  Elevator 

Kniuif.  N.,  Grain , 

TThhoggo,  O.,  Itoiier  repnirK 
Hnukober  &  Kini.  Koda  water 
Steam  Granite  &  Marble  WorkH 
ITnion  Elevator  Co.,    Grain 
Union  Roller  MillM,  Flonr 
Vnhldlet'k,  A.  H.,  Foundry  and  ma 

Hiine  Hhop   

WIsconKin  Deniokrat,   Prlutintr 


Total 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  CHIPPEWA 
CO. 


Ttrefllna,  .John.  Wapons 

Krooks.  H.  L.,   Monnmontx 
Chippewa  Boom  &  JAigKUig  Co 
Chippewa  FailK  Canninir  Co 
Chippewa  Ffllls  Creamery  Co 
Chippewa  Falla  Furniture  Co 
Chippewa  Fnllw  Water  ft  Light  Co 
Chippewa   Herald,   Printing. 
Chippewa  Falls  Printing  Co 
Chippewa  Falls  Shoe  Mfg.  Co 

rhippewa  Steam  Laundry 

Chippewa  Sugar  Co..  Suear  factorj- 
f'hippewa  Falls  Woolen  Mills 

Clark.  R.   H..   Elevator 

Consolidated  Milling  ft  Elevator  Co. 

Daily    Independent    

I>umars.  Geo.,  Marble  Works  , 
Farmers  Product  Co..  Elevator 
Fllber  ft  Mishfaldt,  Wagons 
Gotzlan.  C.  ft  Co..   Shoes.. 
Hand  Made  Boot  ft  Shoe  Co 

T-oinpnkuxwI  Brewing  Co 

Mandplert   Mercantile   Co.,    Woolen, 

goods     

North   Wisconsin   Mfg.    Co.,    Wood- 
working   

Pannier,   E.   G..   Wagons 

Stanley,  F.  C,  ft  C.  A..  Furniture.. 


BnUdtogs. 

Employees. 

Boll 

sl 

08 

i 

3 

0 

p" 

«• 

a 

£ 

H 

p^ 

ss 

Total 


CLEARLAKE,   POLK  CO. 

Montania  ft  McLennan,  Creamery.. 
Northern  Grain  Co.,  Grain  and  hay 

Total   


1 

4 

75 
450 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

80 
25 

1 

20 

1 
2 

100 
28 

13 

981 

6 
2 

000 

eo 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTE>D-ContIniied. 


Dame  and  business. 

BatldlDRs. 

Employees. 

si 

BoUem. 

LocatiuD, 

CO  • 

h 

O 

d 

II 

a  2 

fi-S 

S2 

i 

CB 

g 

1 

Is 

o 

2 

D« 

«* 

a 

£ 

H 

p-^ 

2 

iS 

CLEVELAND.  MANITOWOC  CO. 

Cleveland  Crenmery  Co 

Totnl    

CLINTON VILLB.  WAUPACA  CO. 

C'llntonvillc  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co 

nintonvlllo  Mill  &  Tmprovomont  Co. 

riintonvllle  Steam  Laundry 

rilntonvlUe  Tribune,    Printing 

r.nt  Edge  Crenmery 

Rohrer  Mfg.   Co..   Lumber 

Zachow  &  BeAaerdlok,  Machine  shop 

Total    

COLFAX.  DUNN  CO. 

Colfax  Mesaenger,   Printing 

Colfax   Starch   Co 

Homer  &  Olson.  Feed 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

Total    

COLLINS.   MANITOWOC  CO. 

W'nnl'-**   Ll»"e  Co 

Metallic       Screen       Co.,       Window 

Rcreens   

Standard  Lime  

Total    

COLUMBUS.   COLUMBIA  CO. 

Brown  &  Udey,  Flour  and  feed 

Columbna   Canning  Co 

Columbus  Democrat.   Printing 

Columbus   Electric   Light    &    Water 

Plnn^   

rolumbns  Stonm  Lnundrv 

Tvurth  Co.,  The,  B»*ewerT 

Bcnuhllcnn.   The.   Printing 

Roborts.  O.  D.,  &  Son,  Repair  shop 

Totnl    

COMBINED  LOrKS,  OUTAOAMIE 
CO. 

Combined  I-^cks  Paper  Co 

Totnl     

CONOVER,  VILAS  CO. 
Coleman.  N.,  Brick  yard 

Total     


16 


80 


90 


12 


I 


10    . 
2«  '. 


W    . 


2  j 

J! 


1? 


(i? 


9i0 
?40 


17 


1>?  I 

171 


SO 


I 

s 

4 

7 
1 

18 
3 

87 


2 
6 
9 
2 

1? 


20 


lO 
20 


30 


5 

50 

2 


50 

4 
5 


105 


245 


1* 

1« 


100 
80 

8 


SO 

120 
15 


403 


00 


ro 


50 


80 


as 


1  '       01 

2  1» 


14 


8  il.SW 


1 1 
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TABDlE  I-ESTABIilSHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  aod  basintfas. 


Buildioirs . 


£-2 

"20 


2  . 
o  s 


COON  VALLBY,  VEKNON   CO. 


Cargill,  W.  W.,  Co,  Elevator.... 

Central  Wis.  Creamery  Co 

Coon  Valley  News      

Coon  Valley  Roller  Mill 

Thrune,  Albert,  Wagons  and  sleighs 


Total 


CORLISS,  RACINE  CO. 
Brown  Corliss  Ebgine  Co.,  Bnglnes 
Total     


COUDEKAY.    SAWYER    CO. 
Couderay  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill.. 
Total    


CRANDON,    FOREST  CO. 


Dennett,  W.  B.,  Axlinndles 

Crandou  Mfg.  Co.,  Hubs  and  head 

ings    

Forest  Republican,   Printing 

Kempf.  G.  W.,  Planing  mill 

Page  &  Landeck,  Lumber 

Shaw   Publishing   Co 

Wisconsin      Fruit      Package      Co., 

Boxes  and   baskets   


Total 


CUBA,    GRANT   CO. 

American  Zinc  &  Lead  Mining  Co. 

Baxter    Mining  Co 

Calumet  Mining  Co 

Cuba  City  Creamery  Co 

C^ba  City  J^ed  Mill 

Cuba  City  Lead  &  Zinc  Co 

Cuba  City  News,  Printing 

Doll  Mining  Co 

Garrett  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Co... 

Gritty  Six  Mining  Co 

Meakers  Grove  Mining  Co 

Municipal   Electric   Light   &   Water 

Plant  

Reliable  Mining  Co 

Rico   Mining  Co 

Roost^volt  Mining  Co 


Total 


CIJDAHY.  MILWAUKEE  CO. 


Cudahy   Packing  Co 

Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co 

Milwaukee    Vinegar    Co..     Vinegar 

and   yeast    

Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co ' 

Total  I 


7  I 
7 


Employees. 

Boil 

C 

. 

si: 

U  o 

»5 

H 

n 

•c  « 

9 

o 

p  *- 

d 

U4 

H 

^^ 

« 

260 


Id 


250 


10 

2 

7 

128 

2 

34 


11 


250 


250 


10 

dO 

4 

7 

190 

5 


5 
90 
12 

2 

1 

6 

3 
60 

5 
60 

4  I 

1  L 
30,. 

16  '. 


227 


12 

2 

1 

0 

3 
60 

5 
00 

5 

1 

0  I 

10  I 


12 


12 


150 


loO 


100 
100 


50 


4o 

300 


80 
075 


200 
100 
00 


30 


250 


260 
00 


240 
100 
100 


16 

1       231 

1 

232 

, 

19 

1,450 

5 

6    . 

12       805 
78 

25 
12 

830 
90 

30 

1  I 

10 
3 

3,200 
450 

9  1 

12  1 

3         46 

2  1     685 

46 
085 

'     4 

8 
4 

800 
430 

31  ' 

17   1,664 

VI 

1.001 

44 

S6 

4.3ao 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  r-KSTAni<ISH.\CKNTS  INSPECTED-ContlOued. 


Looatiou,nRineaud  bosineas. 


BaildiDg9. 


•§3 


o  *• 


CUMBERLAXI),  RARROX  CO. 

H(>aver  l>Rin  Iyiiinl>or  To.,  Siiw  mill. 
l*ol<>,   Uiivid   H.,   Stnvc  und  hoAihng 

mill  

('iiuilxTlaiid  Advoctiti',    rriiilini; 

Cuuiberlaiid   Creiiiiiery    

('iiiutH>rlnnd  Millliif?,  l<M«>nr  

(  iiiui>«*rltind  \Vat<»r  A  KUn-tric  lAght 

riaiit   

Frt^  rrt'Hs,   l*rinllng  

Xenr«»r,  A.,  .Machiiu^  shop  i 


Tola  I 


DARLIXiJTOX,    LAFAYiri'TR   CO. 


Badger  State  Mineral  Water  Co 

Darlington    l)emo«Tat.  i*»  i •»♦•"«  .     .. 

iJarllngion   ElcH'tric   Light  &   Water 

To 


Uepuld.eau  JournaL   'Hie,   I'l'lnting. 
Saner,  E.  A.,  Kei*d  mill  


T<ital 


l>ARTK0RI>.   GREKX    LAKE  <'0. 


Brooklyn  Cnaniery  Co 

(ireen  Lake  Boat  I'aetory  

<;nH*n     1-ake     i'onnty     Reporter 

Dartford  Advam-e  

(ireen  I^tike  Roller  AlillK,  Flour... 


Toial     

DEERBROOK,  LANCJLADE  CO. 


I>e«»rl)rook  Roller  Mills  

Britlon.   J.   E. ,    House  moving  roll- 
ers    


Total    

DEERFIELII,    DANE  (^O. 


City  Water  Works  

CoKon,  C.  L.,  Leaf  tohaeeo  , 

I)  erfield  Creamery  Co 

n^rfi' Id  News.  The.  Printing 

Roo.-O.  K.,  Ijeaf  tobaceo  , 

Simon.Hon,  Olo,  Feed  mill  

Simonson,  S.  E.,  Leaf  tobneeo 

Slmonson  &  Erenson,  Saw  mill 


Total     

DEERPARK,   ST.   CROIX  CO. 

Burkhardt     Elevator,      Grain     and 

flour  

Deernark  Creamery  

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 


Total 


Employees. 


-3 


1^ 


124 


00 


35 


34 


& 


Boilers. 


e 


S 


©I 

6 

2 
5 

3 
i 
2 


U3 


12 


1 
BO 

2 
2 

« 

SO 

5 


1S8 


S40 
1«> 


1^ 

100 


»•        7 

US 

ISO 

"ii" 
i<tt 

20 


1 

i 


80 

100 

so 

190 


25 


IS 


SO 


I  i 


FACTORY  INSPBCflOt^. 


ll^o 


TAHLB  I-I^S^TABLISIIMKNTS  INSPECTKD-Continued. 


LojatioD.  Damo  and  basttoess. 


Buil<i 

lings. 

Employees. 

''s 

O  00 

«! 

si 

«4 

■il 

s 

i 

P* 

«* 

a 

i' 

H 

p^ 

Boil.n. 


DELAVAN,   WALWORTH  CO. 


Dc^luvnn  Enterprise,  Prlntiiifir  

l>elnvtin  Frost  Creamery  

Delavnn  Milling  Co 

l>eluv'iin  Hepnlilieiin,   Printing  

Delavan    \>  ater   Works   

iilobe  ivnitiing  Mills  

Hog;;,  N.   W.,   Elevator  anil  fi'ed.... 

iiuiglcy,  J.,  Creamery  

Ikeader,    J.    It.,    Tanks    and    wind- 
mills   

West  I'ind  i'leamery   


Total    

1)D   I'EUE,    lUJOWN    CO. 


American  Writing  Paper  Co 

Burns  Uoiler  Works  

He  I'ere  Hemocrat,  Printing  

He  Pere  Liglit  A  I'ower  Co 

He  Pere  LumlM>r  He  Fuel  <'o 

Iht  Pere  News,  l*rintiug  

l>e  Pere  Steam  I^iundry  

He  Pere  Taldi'l  Co 

Housman,  .1.  P.,  Flinir  

Hoekers,   Jolin.   itriek  yard    

Kidney  &  Sons,   floats  

Oneida  Knitting  Co 

Hawton,    (\    A.    Co.,    The,    Machine 

shop   

Siiaitnek  &  Haheoi-k,   Writing  paper 

Standard  i*rinting  C?o.,   Paper  

Votkstein,  Hie,  Printing  

Wells,  A.  (i.  Co.,  Tlie,  Elevator.... 
Western  Sleel  tiate  Co.,   (iates  and 

post  hole  diggers  


Total    

HEROXHA.    POLK    CO. 

Hcrondn  Creamery  Co 

T4dal   

H()H(;eville,    IOWA   co. 


Ciir«.nl(  le.  The,  Printing 

Hodgevlllc  Eleetrh-  Light  &  Power 
Co , 

Hodgeville  Roller  Mill  

IKHlgevlIle  Steam  Laundry   

Hod;;(  vIMe  Sun  &   Iowa   Republican 

I'>4ch  Putter  Tub  Mfg.  Cj> 

Mitchell  &  (iritnth,  (^reamery   

St  rat  man,  F.  W.,  Wagons  and  car- 
riage s  


}i 

1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
1 


11 

1 

4 
2 
7 

1 
1 

4 

G 

I 

10 
6 

1 
2 

1 

Gl 

1 

Total    

HOR<'IIl)STER,   CLARK  CO. 

Nelson  &  Perry,  Shingles  and  staves 
Paulson  &  Stephens,  LuuiIht  .... 
Wells  &  Chase,  Flour  mllL 


Total 


3  I 


s 

8 

4 

1 
20 

3 

'3 
"40' 

6 

8 

4 

7 

1 

00 

1 



2 

2U0 

.. 

2 

IW 

1 

1 
1 

id 

40 

4 

1 

} 



1 

20 

1 

51 

4C 

or 

1 

7 

410 

3 

75 
5 
17 

I 

75 
ur> 

4 
5 
15 

145 
2 

'  i 
4 

1 
2 

'af' 

""2 

1 

280 
7 

75 
5 
18 
0 

4 

12 

1 

4 

5J0 

1 

200 

"  "i" 

' 

150 

' 

8 

2 

.0 

2J 

13 

-  40 

;:::::!    1 

32 
25 

....^. 

75 

275 

4 

7 

16 

"u 

2 

no 

3.000 

1 

1 

100 

^^ 

1 

13 

13 

525 

35« 

881 

28 

^ 

I.12> 

2 

2 



1 

40 

2 

3 

2 
2 

6 
2 

8 

4 

3 
•     '2' 

2 

0 

2 
2 

0 
4 

8 

4 



1 

40 

...... 

■E: 

2 

1 
1 

130 
50 

15 

1 

20 

15 

15 

1 

30 

1 

42 

5 

47 

1        6 

245 

'*"i' 

20 
85 

4 

20 

35 

4 

'        1 

2 

1        1 

SO 

100 
63 

1 

50 

69 



4 

245 
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TAIUJO  I-KSTABLISHMKNTS  IXSPKCTED-Coiitlniied. 


• 

name  and  bu8iuc8:«. 

Balldini;^ 

Employees. 

Boileiv. 

Location, 

si 

:5 

Female. 
Total. 

.i 

pi- 

No. 
Total  h.  p. 

CASSVILI.E.    GRANT  CO. 


CHHHville  Brcwory  

('HsBvlile  lliM'ord,  PrintiuK 

City  Water  Works  ft  Electric  Lifflif 

Pliint  

Kieinpell  Bros.,  Plniilnf?  mill 

Kliudt-Geif^er  Catmint;  Co 


Total 


CAVOUK.  FOUKST  CO.. 
Bentzinf?er  &  Groomer.  Lumber.. 

Total     

CEDARBUUG,  OZAUKEE  CO. 


Cedarburjr  Brewery  

Cedarburir  F)le<*tric  Light  Co 

Cednrbursr  News    

Cedarbursr  Roller  Milln 

Ctdnrbiirsr  Wire  Nail  Co 

OdarbnrK"  Woolen  Mills 

Colnmbin   Klonr  Mill 

Exeelslor  Shoe  &  Siipper  Co 

Hilfr<^n  Mfg.  Co.,  Snsh  and  doors 

Liesenbug  Grain  Co 

Milwaukee  Falls  Lime  Co 

Rusk  Bros.,   Flour  

Zann,  Jacob,  Grain,  wood  and  conl 


Total 


CEDARGROVE,   SHEBOYGAN  CO. 


Northern   Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

AVlHconsln    Moulding   &    Steel    Co.. 
Ranges    


Total 


CBNTURIA,  POLK  CO. 

Centuria  Heading  Mill 

Total    

CHASEBCRG, VERNON  CO. 

Chnseburg  Co-operative  Co.,  Cream- 
ery   

<^has(^burg  Roller  Mills 

Ijnrson  &  Peterson,  Waffons  aRd 
sleighs    

Raunetsberger,  B.,  Wagons  and 
sleighs    


13 


10 


Total 


72 


345 


73 


47       292 


1         40 
I  flO 

3       30) 


6  I     S3) 


6i 

10 


It 

2 

S 

1 

i         -i 

25 
250 

«» 

1? 

100 

i 

300 

60 
2 

*  i* 

? 

42 

4 

« 

|-125- 

3 

1* 

m 

13    1,030 


3 
20 
^3 

10 
10 


9n 

BO 


50 


U 


1  '     U 
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TAllLB  I-ESTABLI8HMBNTS  IKSPECTBD- Continued. 


Loeatioo,  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 


««      2-5 


Employees. 

J 

A 

t.^? 

i 

1 

1 

Boilers. 


CHIL^N,  CALUMET  CO. 


Chilton  Electric  Light  Co 

Chilton  Malting  Co 

Chilton  Uoller  Mills 

Chilton  Stc'nni  Laundry 

Chilton  TinieH,   Printing 

l>or8cheI,  Schults  Co.,  Hash  and 
doors   

Duenckp  &  Rnssch,  Flour 

Grienow  &  Ho<rh  Brewing  Co 

.Tuckain,  Peter  &  Co.,  Elevator 

Knnuf,  N.,  Grain 

1Thhogg(>,   G.,  Boiler  repairs 

Rnukober  ft  Uiiu,  .*^»dji  water   

Steam  Granite  &  Marble  Works 

TTnion  Elevator  Co.,    Grain 

Union  Holler  Mills,  Flour 

Vahldle<*k,  A.  H.,  Foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop   

Wisconsin  IhMuokrat,   Printing 


Total 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  CHIPPEWA 
CO. 

llreslna.  John,  Wagons 

Brooks,  H.  L.,   Monuments ' 

(*hlpi>ewa  Boom  &  Tagging  Co I 

Chippewa  Falls  Canning  Co 

Chippewa  Fjills  Creamery  Co | 

i'hippewa  Falls  Furniture  Co 

(lilppewa  Falls  Water  &  Light  Co.. 

Chippewa   Herald,   Printing 

Chippewa  Falls  Printing  Co 

Chippewa  Falls  Khoe  Mfg.  Co i 

i Mii ppcwa  Steam  Laundry ; 

Chipp<nva  Sugar  Co..  Suear  factory 

fhlppewa  Falls  Woolen  Mills i 

Clark.   R.   H..   f^evator i 

ConsolidatfHl  Milling  &  Elevator  Co. 

Dally    Independent    

nuninrs.   Geo..   Marble  Works  

Farmers  Product  Co..  Elevator 

Flllier  &  Mishfaldt,  Wagons , 

Gotslan.   C.   ft  Co..   Shoes ' 

Hand  Made  Boot  ft  Shoe  Co 

i<elnenkuffn«|  Brewing  Co 

Mandeiert   Mercantile   Co..    Woolen 
goods     

North    WlMconsVfi '  Mfg.  *  Co  .* ,' '  Wood 
working 

Pannier.  E;'G;*/w;,'^Vn,i..' ;.'.■.::::;:; 

Stanley,  p.  c.  ^  c.  A..  Furniture.. 


Total    

CLEARr^\KB,    POLK  CO. 

Montnnia  ft  McLennan,   Creamery. 
Xorthern  Grain  Co,,  Grain  ana  liny 

Total  » 


12  , 

1 
2  , 

4 
1 


1  '. 

1  . 
9 

2  '. 
S  I 
2  , 
1  . 
1  ,. 
1  I 
1  '. 


1 
10  1 


I 

10  '. 

2  . 

Si: 

3  I. 

«|- 

«': 

2  . 

5  . 


5  ' 
3  I 

.500  , 
150  ! 

6  , 
f» 
12 

6 

2 
50 

8 

200 

10 

7 

7 
11 

2  I 

8 ; 


8  I 


10 
12 


10 


73 

32 
.SO  ' 


TV 


5 
3 

I  500 
I  150 
5 


50 

1.3 

0 

2 

m 

200 
20 

7 
7 


27 

3  1 


V 

5  1 

100  I 

35  ' 

30  I 


1 

75 

4 

450 

1 

8 

1 

80 

1 

4-. 

1 

25 

..... 

■"»■ 

1 

100 

2 

28 

13 

831 

...... 

'flOO' 

;     2 

eo 

1 

i        6 

1     1 

,      80 

1        2 

1 ..... . 

;:::::'-r 

1 

;    12 

1       '.     f 

i'-""? 

2  i  100 


5  1 

6 

11 

1  j 

35 

ao 

7 

20  1 

I  ,        8 
1  1      85 

1  ;•  50 

M 

2 

70 

1,282 

•78  |1,300 

32 

?.540 

2 



2 

19 

1 

IS 

■ 

4 

1 

4 

1 

18 
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TABLE}  I-ESTABLISHME?NTS  INSPECTE>D-ContInued. 


BuildioRs. 

Employeea. 

BoiJero. 

Lucatioo, 

oaroe  and  biiHtness. 

11 

s 

H 
^1 

i 

1 

si 

•§2 

6 

e5 

p^ 

cc* 

S 

£ 

H 

p^ 

Z 

CLEVELAND,  MANITOWOC  CO. 

Cleveland  Creamery  Co 

Totnl    

CLINTONVILLR,  WAUPACA  CO. 

Cllntonvllle  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co 

rilntonvlllo  Mill  &  Traprovoincnt  Co 

riiiitonvllle  Stenra  Lmindry 

Cllntonvllle   Tribune,    Printing 

Gilt  Edge  Creamery 

Rohrer  Mfg.   Co.,    Lumber , 

Znchow  ft  Benserdick,  Machine  shop 


Total    

COLFAX,   DUNN  CO. 


Colfnx  Messenger,   Printing 

Colfax   Starch    Co 

Homer  &  Olson,   Feed 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator. 


Total    

COLLINS,   MANITOWOC  CO. 


M.'nnl''«    Ll»"e   Co 

Metallic       Screen       Co.,       Window 

screens   

Standard   LImo  


Total    

COLUMBUS,   COLUMBIA  CO. 


Brown  &  Udey,  Flour  and  feed... 

Tolumbus   Tnnnlng  Co 

Tolunibus  Democrat.   Printing 

Cohiuibus   Electric    Light   &    Water 

Plnnt   

rolumb"S  Stenm  Lnundrv 

Kurth  Co.,   The.  B»*ewery 

Renubllcnn,    The.    Printing 

Roberts.  Ci.  D.,  &  Son,  Repair  shop 


Total 


COMBINED  LOCKS,  OUTAGAMIE 
CO. 


Combined  Locks  Paper  Co 

Total     

CONOVER,  VILAS  CO. 

Coleman.  N.,  Brick  yard 

Total  


18 


16 


30 


1« 


12 


70 


59 


2 

.•? 
4 


WO  I 
?40  I 


90 


1 
3 

k 

8 


87 


1? 


W 


36 


"\i> 

an 

•» 

5 

SO 
4 

5 

17 

105 

6 

W5 

.'> 

?4.'> 

IV 

1? 

14 


66 
63 


160 
80 
8 


SO 

120 
l"* 

403 


60 


fO 


50 


20 


9.5 


6n 

1-20 


T10 


Oil 


I. SCO 
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TABI;B  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  uame  aod  basiness. 


Buildings. 


COON   VALLEY,   VERNON   CO. 


Carglll,  W.  W..  Co,  Elevator.... 

Centra]  Wis.  Creamery  Co 

Coon  Valley  News      

Coon  Valley  Roller  Mill 

Thrune,  Albert,  Wagons  and  sleighs 


Total 


CORLISS,  RACINE  CO. 
Brown  Corliss  EIngine  Co.,  Ehiglnes 

Total     

COUDEKAY,    SAWYER    CO. 
Couderay  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill... 

Total    

CRANDON.    FOREST  CO. 


Bennett,  W.  B.,  Axh.nndles 

Crandou  Mfg.  Co.,  Hubs  and  head 

Ings    

Forest  Republican,   Printing 

Kempf.  G.  W..  Planing  mill 

Page  &  Landeck,  Lumber 

Shaw    Publishing  Co 

Wisconsin      Fruit      Package      Co., 

Boxes  and   baskets   


Total 


CUBA,    GRANT   CO. 

.\uierlean  Zinc  &  Lead  Mining  Co.. 

Baxter    Mining   Co 

Calumet  Mining  Co 

Cuba  City  Creamery  Co 

CMba  City  Feed  Mill 

Cuba  City  Lead  &  Zinc  Co 

Cuba  City  News.  Printing 

Doll  Mining  Co 

Garrett  Lend  &  Zinc  Mining  Co.... 

Gritty  Six  Mining  Co 

Meakers  Grove  Mining  Co 

Municipal    Electric   Light   &   Water 

Plant  

Reliable   Mining  Co 

Rico   Mining   Co 

Roosevelt   Mining  Co 


Total 


CUDAHY.  MILWAUKEE  CO. 


C^idahy   Packing  Co 

Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co 

Milwaukee     Vinegar     Co.,     Vinegar 

and   yeast   

Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co I 

Total  I 


a-? 


Employees. 

Boil 

£ 

s- 

«« 

(^  o 

g 

fl 

T-a 

o 

0 

t^ 

H 

*Zi  "• 

35 

11 


260 


19 


10 

bO 

2 

7 

128 


34 
213 


1  .  231 


805 
78 


40 
685 


17  1,664 


260 


230 


30 
4 
7 
190 
6 


227 


5 
30 
12 

2 

1 

6 

S 
50 

5 
00 

6 

1 
30 

6 
10  I 


12 


12 


150 


87 


830 
90 


46 
635 


1,001 


19 


16 


44 


100 


50 
200 


45 

300 


80 


200 
100 
00 


250 


260 
00 


240 
100 
100 


1.460 


3.200 
450 

300 
430 

4,3ao 
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TABLE  r-ESTAni<ISH.\fKXTS  INSrECTED-ContiOued. 


Looatinn,  name  and  basineA.^. 


BaildiDgf. 

«« 

s.- 

fl 

^i 

y« 

,=  • 

H«*nver  Dam  LnmlN'r  (*o.,  Hnw  mill. 
C*ol(',    l>iivi(l   H.,   Stavo  mui   liondliiB 

mill  

( 'limber hind   Adv(»i*}iU>,    rrlnlin)? 

<Mimt»ei-liin«l   i'retimery    

('uml>erland  .Mlllinf?,  Kbnir  

C  iiiuuprlunil  Wilier  A  EliH-trU*  IJjrlit 

Plant    

Free  I'reHs,   rrliiling  

Xeiirer,  A.,  Mnchiiie  h1io|»  


Total 


I)ARLl\<JTOX,    LAFAYirrTE   CO. 

Badi;er  State  Afinenii  Water  Co 

Durliuifton    Deiuoerat, »« i..»iti|f  .     ..I 
Darlington   Klectrie   l4ls:lit   &   Water 

Co 

IteiMihl.ean  Jonrnal,   The.    l*riniln;?.| 
Sillier,  E.  A.,  Kwd  inlil  ' 


Total 


DAKTKOHD.   <;KE1:X    LAKE  CD. 


Itrooklyn  Cn  nniory  Co 

lirei^n  Lake  Boat  j'jiettn'y  

<ir<H'n     l^ake     Comity     Ueporter     A- 

Dnrtford  Advanee  

(ireen  Lake  H<dler  Mills,  Flour 


Total     

DEEKBUDOK,  LAXCiLADE  CO. 


DiHM-brook  Boiler  Miiin  

Brit  ton,   J.    E. ,    Flonse  movinf?   roll 
IM'H    


Total    

DEEBFIELD,    DAXE  CO. 


City  Water  Works   

Coif  on.  C.  L.,  lA^nt  tobacco  

D  ertleid  Creamery  Co 

D"erfi' Id  News,  Tlie.  I'rintinir.. 

Rof'.-O.  K.,  Ijeof  tobacco  

Siinonson,  Olo,  Feed  mill  

Simon.^on,  S.  E. ,  Leaf  tolmcco 
Simonson  &  Erenson,  Saw  mill 


Employees. 


ClIMBERLAXD,  RABROX  CO.      I 


3 

16 

2 

I 

4 
1 
1 

b 

1 

1 

Total     

DEERPARK,   ST.   CROIX  CO. 

Burkhardt     Elevator,      Ornin     and 

flmir   

Deernark  Creamery  

Northern  Ornin  Co.,  Elevator  " 


Total 




8 

1 
1 

"i" 

2 

1 

«G 

...... 

20 
G 
i 
5 

i 
2 

35 


Boilers. 


& 


4  I 

5  I 


t40 
1<> 


1^ 
100 


125 


533 


IJO 
"i'i 
Its 

20 


lOO 
20 
120 


2& 


4a 
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TAKLK  I-i;STABLISHMKNTS  INSPECTKD- ContlnncHl. 


LojatioD,  namoand  bayioesH. 


BuUdinffs. 


DKLAVAN,   WALWOltTH  CO. 

IH'lavnii  l'hit<'ri)riH<s   PriiitUiff  

lh*laviin  Fi'uHt  ri'i»uiii«'ry  

nelnvnn  Milling  i'o 

Ueluviiu   UciMiblican,   rrlntini;  

l»vl:ivnn    WiihT   \V(»rkH   

(•iou^  iviiitiinir  Mills  

li**gii*  N.   \V.,   Klcviitor  tiiid  fiHHl 

liuiirlt*y>  •'•.  treimM»ry  

KejMl«>r,    .1.    it.,    TtinkH    and    wind- 

lullls  

\V**.si   I'viid  C'ii»:inu»i*y   

Tolul    

I)W    PKKK,    mU>WN    CO. 

Amoricnn  Wrlllngr  Piumt  Co 

Itui'iis  Itoilor  Works  

I>t»  IVre  IhMiKMTal,  Print ing  

IH*  I'eri*  Light  Ht  l*owt»r  Co 

l>e  Pfre  LnnilMT  A  Fuel  Co 

IK*  Pc»ro  NowH,  l*rlnting  

IH?  lVr«»  SttMini  Laundry  

Do  Pore  Taldj't  C«) 

DouHinnn,  .1.   P.,  Flour  

Hookers,   .I«»lin,    Itriok  yard    

Kidnoy  &.  Sons,    Boats   

Oiioidn  Knitting  (*o 

Iijiwton,   <\    A.   Co.,    Tlio,    Maohino 

shop 

Sha(tu<'k  A  BaU'ook,  Writing  papor 

Standard  I*rlnting  Co.,   Papor  

Volkstoin,  IHo,  Printing  

Wolls,  A.  Ci.  Co.,  Tho,  Klovatiir.... 
Wosiorn  Slo«'l  tiato  Co.,   (iatos  and 

post  hole  diggers  

Tt>tnl    

DKKONDA,    POLK    CO. 

horonda  Croainery  Co 

Total    

I)oim;kvillk,    iowa    co. 

Chri.ni(  lo,  Tlu',  Printing 

Uodgovillo  KIt'otrii*  Ligiit  &  Power 
Co , 

I>odgovillo  Boiler  Mill  

Ihidgi^villo  Stoauj   Laundry   

I>4td:;<  villo  Sun  &   Iowa    Uopuldlcan 

ICsoh  Butter  Tub  Mfg.  Co 

MIteholl  &.  (irillith,  (  roaniory   

Stratni:in,  F.  W.,  Wagons  and  ear- 
ring. 8  

Total    

DOBCHIJSTKR,  CLABK  CO. 

Nelson  &  P.orry,  Shingles  and  staves 

Paulson  &.  Stephens,  Lumber  

Wells  &  Chase,  Flour  niilL 

Total    


IB  I  S2 


Employees. 


*     I 


Boil 

.K. 

1  d 

A 

« 

o 

O 

Z 

H 

1 
1 

1  , 
1  <• 

1  !. 

2  . 
1  . 
1    . 

3  I. 

1  I. 


11 

3 

2 

10 

7 

1 

1 

3 
4 
4 

1 
20 

4 

4 
1 


13  > 
5 


IT 
2 
2 
2 
20 
20 
13 
3 

7o 

ll.> 

4 

.'» 
15 

12 

525 


20 

35 

4 

lo" 


3 

G 
8 

4 
7 

I 

eo 

4 

2 

4 

... 

2 

200 

3 

40 

i 


2 

1^ 

...... 

1 

1 

JO 
40 

,    1 

4C    9- 

1 

145  1  280 
2  '    7 

.... 

1 

12 
1 

1 
7 

4 

20 
410 

5J0 

;   75 

6 

1  ,   IS 
4  '  a 



1 

200 

....^. 

i 

150 

1 
2 

3 

4 
:.U 
2-J 
13 
40 

1 

S 

if 

:::::;    i 

25 

m 

75 

275 

4 

7 

16 

13 

881 

2 

2 

G 

2 
2 

G 
4 

A 

•  "ii" 

2 
12 

110 

;i,oao 

2 

1 
1 

1    1 

100 

35« 

28 

24 

1 

t.l2> 
40 

3 

1 

40 

2 

!   2 

1 

1 

130 
50 
15 

j    4 

!   15 

1 

1 

20 
30 

5 

47 

80 
35 

4 

6 

1 
2 

1 

245 

80 

100 
65 

69 

4 

245 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMETNTS  INSPECTED-Continued. 


BuUdings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Locatioo,  name  and  bnsinees. 

CO,- 

u  2 

■sg 

5= 

1-2 

i 

6 

I 

1 

i 
i5 

No. 
Total  b.  p. 

DBUMMOND.    BAYFIELD    CO. 
Rust — Owen  Lumber  Co 

12 

1 

160 

150 

2 

2  '    800 

Total   

12 

ifiO 

0 

150 
142 

2 

1 

2 

6 

200 

DUNBAK,     MARINETTE    CO. 
Gerad  Lumber  Co 

ISA 

600 

*           ~ 

Total   

6 

136 

6 

142 

1 

1 

6 

900 

BAGLEPOINT,    CHIPPEWA  CO. 
Clurk.  R.  B..  Elevator  

» 

1 

Total   

11     1 

1 
2 

EAGLE  RIVER.   VILAS  CO. 
Btigle  River  Light  &  Power  Co 

1 

2 

2 

150 

Total   

1 

1 

2 

2 
3 
U 

S 

ez 

25 
249 
329 

1 

"*17* 

6 

1 

17 

"i* 

...... 

"ib 

'"i 

1 

*   i 

3 

"bis,' 

20 

2 

2 

4 
10 

3 

84 

90 

250 

945 

S 

290 

50 

4 

16 

5 

60 
8 
5 
4 

52 

10 
2 
17 

12 
2 

60 

7 

50 
68 

65 

75 

4 

147 

86 

2 

ISO 

EAU   CLAIRE.    BAU   CLAIRE  CO. 
Ashbaugb  Printing  Co 

Bergman,  C.  H.,  Elevator  

2 

Bunnell  &  8on,   Wagons  

('Ulpp<,f\vu       Valley       Electric       Ry. 

Power  house  

Cutter,  A.  A.,  Shoes  

2  ::::.. 

2  1 

1  1 

1    

7    

13           1 

2 

800 

Dally  Leader,   Printing  

Delis  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co 

Delis  Paper  &.  Pulp  Co 

"'i' 

8 
7 

450 

1,400 

DIclkinsun,   J.,   Brooms   

1    1        S 

Daniel  Sliaw  Lumber  Co 

13    ... 

0  1 

1   

290 
50 

2 

6 

1 

050 

Drummond  Paclcing  Co 

50 

Dumphy  Boat  Works  

Vkwx  Claire  Bedding  Co 

1  .::::.'  u 

1     1 

7  ' eo 

1  1 1        7 

2  1 1        6 

\-v    \ 

2^ 1      ,oJ 

1  ! 2 

1  1 1      13 

2! i      11 

2    '        2, 

4  ' 59  1 

'    1        ' 

el 1    50 

1    '      12 

6    ftS 

Eau  Claire  Boiler   Works.   Machine 
shop   

Eau    Claire    Box    &    Lumber    Co., 

Boxes    

liJau  Claire  Cornice  &  Heating  Co... 

22 

8 

150 

Eau  Claire  Gas  Works   

Eau  Claire  Light  &  Power  Co 

Eau  Claire  Linen  Co.,  Linen  goods 
Ban  Claire    Mill    Supply    Co.,    Log- 
ging  machinery    

*  "i" 

1 

4 
1 

26 
820 
40 

Eau  Claire  Robe  &  Fur  Tannery.... 

Eau  Claire  Trunk  Co 

Eau     Claire     Wagon     &     Carriage 
Works    

Eau  Claire  Water  Works  Co 

Fish,  E.  M.  Co.,  Woodworking 

Fremad   Publishing  Co.,    Printing.. 

8 

1 

240 
85 

Half   Moon    Lake   Shingles   &    Fuel 

Co.,  Saw  mill   

Huebsch  Laundry  Co 

9 
""2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 
2 

240 

60 

Hoeppner    &.    Bartlett    Co.,     Wood- 
working     

25 

KaiHFf    Lumber    Co.,    Box    factory 

and  saw  mill  

Lake  Side  Elevator  Co 

6! 

iSi:::::: 

1   

lb 
15 

eoo 

60 

Lange  Canning  Co 

160 

Larson,  C.   P.,   Shoe  Co 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLK  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contliiucd. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


EAU    CLAIRE—Continued. 


Box    &     Veneer     Co., 


Bnildiugd. 

«*• 

o« 

( 

li 

a-" 

i 

P-. 

eo* 

a 

Emplojeed. 


a     2 


Total 


EDGAR,    MARATHON  CO. 


Bauer,  Frank,  Machinist  

Edgar  Bottling  Works 

Hill,  Thomas,  Brick  yard  .... 

Quaw  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  and 

Ing  mill  


plan- 


Total   

EDGERTON.    ROCK    CO. 

American  Cigar  Co.,  Leaf  tobacco..' 
Bamberger,  L.,   Leaf  tobacco  L 


Berg,   Ole,   Leaf  tobacco 

Burge,  F.  F.,  Machinery  i 

Chllds.  H.  W..  Leaf  tobacco  

City  Steam  Laundry  I 

Conway  &,  Hubbell,   Leaf  tobacco.. | 

Conway  Bros.,  Leaf  tobacco  i 

Coulton  &,  Well.  Leaf  tobacco  

IDdgerton  Eagle,  The  Printing > 

Edgerton  Machine  Works,  Machinist; 
Elsenlohr,   Otto  &   Bros.,    Leaf  to- 
bacco     I 

Heddles  Lumber  Co.,  Boxes i 

Hoen,  Andrew,  Leaf  tobacco  

Jensen,    Andrew  &   Sons,    Leaf   to- 
bacco     ' 

Leary,  Joseph,  Leaf  tobacco  i 

Mabbett,  C.  F.,  Leaf  tobacco  i 

Mcintosh  Bros.,  Leaf  tobacco  

Madden  Bros.,  Leaf  tobacco  ' 

Marsden  &  Watson,  Wagons  I 

Meyer  &  Mendelson,  Leaf  tobacco  .1 

Nelsons,  Nels,  Leaf  tobacco  1 

Perry  &  Pearson,  Leaf  tobacco  

Pomeroy,  W.  T.,  Leaf  tobacco  .... 

Scott,  L.  W.,  Leaf  tobacco  I 

Spitzner,    c.   H.    &    Son,    Leaf    to-| 

bacco    I 

Sweeney,  H.  T..  Leaf  tobacco  ' 


Linderman 
Boxes    ... 

McDonough  Mfg.  Co.,  Iron  works. 

Meader,  R.  L.,  Candy 

Michel's  Brewery   

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator  

Northwestern  Iron  (k  Steel   Works,! 
Gas  engines  8 

Northwestern  Lumber  Co 12 

Pauly  Printing  House  

Phoenix  Furniture  Co 

Phoenix   Mfg.    Co.,    Saw   mill    ma- 
chinery     

Pioneer  Furniture  Co 

Ritchie-Clark  Co.,  Furniture 

Schroeder,   W.   A.,  Awnings   

Taylor  Lumber  Co 

Telegram  Publishing  Co 

Volkmann,  C,  Bottling  

Walter,  J,  &  Co.,  Brewery  

Wisconsin  Refrigerator  Co 


ISl 


76 
116 
9 
9 
4 

20 

L30 

8 

ii 

1X> 
76 
15 
8 
12 
Cd 
4 
14 
100 


2,890 


SI 


16 


270 


100 
23 
40 
4 
24 
2 
40 
10 
100 

25  I 

15  I. 
35,. 

r>3  I 

20:. 

14  I 

:«  I 

15  I 

50  i 

15  1 
10  I. 
26 
8  I 


76 

115 


20 

120 

5 

45 

100 

75 

15 

8 

16 

87 

4 

14 

100 


2,500 


40 


10 


28  I   00 
20  ' 


81 


250 

114 

40 

4 

70 
3 
68 
42 
120 
2 
2 

as 

16 


20 


Boiier.'. 


23 


100 


40 


10 


76 


300 


80 

150 
250 
00 


600 


07 

1 

"i" 
4 


100 

800 

J,965 

10 

"ii' 

140 


175 


10 
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TABLB  I-KSTABLISHMB\TS  INSPECTFJI>-Contiiiue<l. 


Location,  name  and  busiaoss. 


K I>( i Kirr( >N    ( \>n 1 1 niUMl . 


THonlohr,  Otto,   Lonf  tobncco  

IJuited  <'lgar  Aifg".,  l-eiif  !oimct'»>  — 

Wliiiiol,   1).  (?.,  i'V<Ml   

Wilxoii  liruH.,  i'nUMit  UHMlirim's  ... 

\v  iHctuiHin  Tolituvo  HiHx^i'tt'i'i  i'l'int 

iug    


Totnl 


KLKHAKT,    SMi:n<)Y(;AN    CO. 


HrickhntiKM*,    1*.    W.,    Klovator 
l-jiun   Jlnis*.,    Kh*vjitoi-    


Total    

KLKIIORX,     WAMVOUTH    CO. 


Baildings. 


B-S 


1 

31 


Itlado,   Tho,    rrlutlnjf   

Klkhorii  Kloc'tric  Light  &  Wattn*  Co. 
l<;lklioru    liKiopcndent,    i'rinthig   .... 

Klkhorn  LiiiiiIht  Co.,  KchuI  mill  I 

I'Jklioin   i^uiiilH'r  to.,   Klevalor   1 

Klkuorii   i'lauing  mill   

Klkliorn   Si(*aui   Laundry    | 

Oi>ll«,  l''nMl,  CarriageH  I 

W  iHconsiu  Jtiitu>r  &  Clux'se  Ci» I 

Zvvlehol  &  (tn>lM>l,   Kcp'iii'  •'^itoii   .... 


Total    

KLKMOlJXn,  Iir.V.N  CO. 


.1      l,-» 


Wi.s<'on.Min   EU»vator  Ci» 

caighill,    \V.    \V.,   KI«'valor 
101  k  moll  n<l  «'n*amiTy  


Total    

KLLSWOUTII,  I'lEUCK  CO. 


Co, 


Kll.sworth  Light,  Iloat  &  lN>\vt 

hllsworth  .Mfg.  Co.,  .Sjiw  mill   

I'Jilswortli  lCo<M»nl,   I'rinting  

llim'H,  l'\  W.,  Klfvator 

.Milborn   Dairy  ('«►.,  Croamory 

New  Ihchmond  Holl<>r  MIIIh  Co 

IMcnv  County    Herald,    l*rinting 

St.    I'aul  .Milk  &  J>alry  ('<».,  Cream- 
cry     


1  I. 
..  .i 
1    . 


Total    

kl.M(;kovk,  wai:ki:siia  co. 

IClmgrovf  1'VhmI   mill    

Total    

KLMWOOO,    Pli:rU'K   CO. 
Klmwood  <'reamory   

Total     


Employees. 


Bui'ers. 


•        i-0  \ 


m  I 

lui  i 

a  ;. 

u  I 


l(iU 

u 


I     ! 


1 
:{ 
ii 

6 
7 
•.I 
2 
U 
5 

40 

2 

1 
2 

5 

:s 

15 
2 
:i 
2 
li 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

H 





8J 

40 

10 
15 
40 

410 


U 


In) 


li 

1 

2 

1        1 

2» 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1        1 

20 

33 

5 

1 

1 
1 

275 

1 



2 

1 
1 

Iti 

2 

i        1 

16 

FACTORY  INSPfeCTIOJJ*  HSO 

TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Ltoontion,  name  and  bouoess. 


Baildio«8.  I 


Employees. 


00  Ob 


ELROY,   JUNEAU   CO. 


Avary.  F.  W..  Machinist 

I'tileago.    Si.    Paul,    Minneapolis    A 

Utualia  Ky..  Uouud   hoiiM« 

De  Limg,  K.  M.,  Flour  and  tva^i 

EIroy   l^etuler.  Tho,    Printing 

Elr4>y  Trllmms  This  PrIuthiK 

McNowno,   iieo.,   roniractor 

Minneapolis  Ele<trle  Light  &  Water 

Works    

Ruby    Steaui    Laundry 


Total    

EVANSVILLB,  HOCK  CO. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  FIngines  and  pumps 

Baldwin  Bros.,   F^n^d 

Barnard  ik  Wilder,  Leaf  tobacco. 

Brand,   John,  A.  Co.,    lAwt  tobacco 

Enterprise  &  Tribune,  The,  Print- 
ing     

hXansville  Steam  J^uindry 

l<^'ansvine  Water  A  Light  Co 

Heddies,  D,  h\,  Innif  tobacco 

Lovejoy  Lumber  Co.,  Boxes 

Uevlew,  The,   IM'inrlng 

Kuniville,  (;.  H.,  I/eaf  toba(*co 

Smith,  E.  E.,   I-*eaf  tobacco 

Wood,  1>.  E.,  Butter  Co.,  (?reamery 
and    butter    renovating 


Total 


FAIIU'HILI),  EAU  CLAIUE  CO. 


Brookslde  Creamery  

Foster,   W.  (\,  Lumber  Co.,   Eleva 

tor  and  grist  mill 

Foster,    W.   C.,    Lumber  Co.,   Eleo 

trie  light   plant 

Obm»rver,   The,    Printing 


Total    

FEXNIMOUE,  (illANT  CO. 


Buderman  ft  Sh«H»d.v,  Wagons  

Farmers         Mutual         Coo  pern  t  Urn. 

Cr«Mimerj'    

Fenulmore  Creamery    

Fennimore  Light  A  'Water  <'o 

Fennimore  Times   

Hinn  Itros.,   Flour  and  ft^iMl 


Total    

FLORE.N'CB,  PLORE.VCR  CO. 

City  Light  A  Water  I'hint 

Commonweiilth  Iron  Co.,   Afinlng.. 

Florence  Butter  &  Cbeeso  Co 

Florence  Iron  Co.,    Mlnliifr 

Florence  Mining  Xeiv.s 


Total 


33 


II 


lit 


Be  Hers. 


^ 


3        ISO 
1  lA) 


2       2'Sd 


470 


3       20> 
8       G3J 


1 

11 

1 

19  '. 


20 
InO 
1ft) 


o 

1 

.:: 

1 

1  1  1 

2  1    2 

4 

1  1   s 

2 

15 

1 

10 

2 

2 

40 

40 

1 

1 

200 

200 

3 

1    i« 

. ' 

246 

1  246 

l'» 

40 
18.) 


200 

I'jO 
.HO 


12    1,210 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  1-BSTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


HnildiD«8. 


*'*.2 


FOND  DU  LAC.  FOND  DU  LAC 
CO. 

Able  Brotbers.  Machine  shop 

Adrian,  Frank,  Macbine  shop 

American     Cbemlcal     Co.,      Patent 

medicine    

Badger    Sewing    Co.,    Jackets    and 

overalls    

Becbaud  Brewing  (*o 

Bo  wen  Mfg.   Co.,   Refrigerators 

Bulletin   Printing  Co 

Castle-Pierce,  Printing  Co 

Crescent   Laundrj'    

Daily  Comraonwealtb,  Printing 

Eastern    Wis.    Ry.    Light  &   Power 

Co.,  Light  and  power 

Eastern    Wis.    Ry.    Light  &    Power 

Co.,  Gas  

Eureka  Laundry  Co 

Fond  du  I^c  Awning  &  Tent  Co.... 
Fond  du  Lac  Blank  Book  Co.,  Ptg. 
Fond  du  Lac  Church  Furniture  Co. 

Fond  du  Loc  Tile  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Implement  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Malt  &  Grain  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Shirt  &  Overall  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Steam  Laundry 

Fond  du  Lac  Table  Mfg.  Co 

Fond  du  Lac  Water  Works 

Gieling  &  Lewis,  Saw  mill  machin- 
ery   

Graham  Awning  Co.,  Awnings  and 

blankets  

Grout,  F.  W.,  Broom  Co 

<Jurney  Refrigerator  Co 

Haase,   H.  E.,   Gas  engines 

Haber,   P.   B.   Printing  Co 

Helmer  Milling  Co.,  Feed 

Holinan  Candy  Co 

Huber  &  Ii\ihrmnnn  Drug  Co 

Moore-Galloway  Lumber  Co 

Natlonar  Stock  Food  Co 

Nehrbars  Casket  Co 

Northwestern  Car  Shops 

Northwe.stern  Courier,  Printing 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Boats 

Quentln,  P.  N.,  Repair  shops 

Reporter   Printing  Co 

Rueping,  Fred,   Leather  Co 

Sander  Bros.,   Brewery 

Steinberg,   O.   C,    Sash,   doors  and 

blinds    

Wells.   M.  I).  Co..   Shoes   

Swett,  B.  F.  &  H.  H.,  Sleighs  and 

wagons     

Winnebago  Furniture  Mfg.   Co 

Wisconsin  Cintral  Shops 

Wisconsin  Envelope  &  Box  Co 

Wisconsin  Mirror  &  Plate  Glass  Co. 


09 


■i'l....:. 

1  I 

1  I 

4  I   1 

2  3 

3  

...I    1 

1  

2  

1  ' 


1  

1  I 

5  d 

:.\  1 

6  i 

7  


61. 


Total  125  1   29  i?,8W  '  4S6 


7l 

7  I 


■'::::::, 


3  I 


Employees. 


2 

2 

2 

6 

15 

lOO 

12 

100 

20 

6 

15 

5 

1 

5 

22 

13 

300 

6 

7 

5 

10 

6 

IS 

8 

4 

1 

§  1 1 


12 

10  I 
40 
IS  I 
7 
65  , 


I 


65 


«  I 

ISO  ' 

s 

15  , 
5  , 

10  ' 
200  i 
7  I 
29 
75 

4  I 

5  . 
2 

25  I 

400  I 

5  , 


40  I 
300  I 

40 
260  1 

500 

13  i 


68 
20 


33 
4 
1 
I 
4 


2  I 


12 


115 

12 
100 

26 

20 
6 

86 

306 

7 
15 
24 

3 

4 

1 

12 
10 
40 
81 
27 
56 

4 

65 

5 

11  I 

180  I 

3  I 

30| 

5  I 

6i 

20, 

201  ' 

8  { 

8S| 

.li 

2  I 
27 
400 

5  I 

450 

^  , 
250  . 
500  I 

25, 


«  CO 


Boilers. 


a 
.a 


& 


& 


20 


3,380  ' 


57 


20O 
150 


80 
2.8S0 


100 
SO 


36 
40 
80 
ISO 

"io* 

800 
150 

80 


966 


176 
100 
126 
150 


160 

100 


600 
30 

125 
100 

150 
190 
400 


fiO 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-B8TABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Lioeation,'uame  and  busiuess. 


Build  iDS8. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

£ 

A 

£  . 

«o  m 

"s 

OS 

a> 

'^%* 

Xi 

15 

ii 

JS 

s 

1 

d 

IS 
o 

P* 

«" 

s 

£ 

H 

P^ 

2: 

H 

FOREST  JUNCTION,   CALUMET 
CO. 


Carglll  Grain  Co.,  Elevator. 
Total    


Dair 


FORT  ATKINSON.    JEFFERSON 
CO. 


(*lfy    Brewery    

City  Wntpr  &  Light  Plant... 
rornlsh,    Ciirtis    &    Green, 

RiipplieR     

Fort  Atkinflon  Creamery  Co 

Fort  Atkinson  Steam  Laundry 

Hoard's  Creamery  

Hoard's  Dairyman  &  Jefferson  Co. 

Union    

.Tones  Dniry  Farm,  The.  Sansage... 
Landgraf  &  Wandschnelder.  Reonlr- 

ing  

Northwestern     Mfg.     Co.,     Wagons 

and  sleighs  

Ponnder.    Geo.,   Harrows 

Wilcox  Lumber  Co.,  Elevator 

Z<»"firner    &    HofTmnn    Lumber    Co.. 

Elevator    


Total 


FOUNTAIN  CITY,  BUFFALO  CO. 


Alert  Mill,   Flour 

Bohni,  F.,  &  Sons,  Elevator 

Buffalo  Co.  Republlknner,   Printing 

Dressendorfer.    A.,    Wagons    

Fountain    City    Cooperative    Cream 

ery  Co 

Fountain  City  Bottling  Works 

Fountain  City  Brewing  Co 

Roettlger,  H.   F..  Contractor 


Total    

FOXLAKE,   DODGE  CO. 


Clausen   H.,    Elevator 

Foxlake   Brewing  Co 

Foxlake   Gas   Plnnt 

Foxlnke  Mills  

Porter  &  Proctor,  Elevator. 


Total     

FREDERIC,  POLK  CO. 


Frederic  Hoop  Factory 

Grimh  Bros,,   Flour 

Tjevath  Lumber  Co 

Minneapolis      Co-operative 
Co.,  barrel  staves  


Barrel 


Total 


1? 
4 
2 


5 
7 

18t) 
39 

4 
8 

21 


240 
8 
4 

5 

550 


7 

181 
50 
7 
11 

SO 
25 


4 

240 
8 
4 

5 


47       597 


84 


15 


34 


15 


20 

4 
40  I 


17 


800 

lOO 
60 
15 
40 

(0 


245 
20 
25 

40 

OSO 


12 
15 


00 
80 


29S 


20 
20 


40 


80 
40 

80 

00 
200 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TAIJLB  I    ESTAKLISHMETNTS  INSPKCTED-Contlmied. 


BolldiDga 

i 

Emplo 

li 

yees. 

Bollera. 

Location,  aame  and  basiuess. 

i 

-     d 

FUKMOXT,  WATJPACW  CO. 

i 

1  

1  

1 

3 

1 

\ 
1 

12 

.Stelfc'er,  J.  J..  Saw  and  pliinlnsr  nilll 

«: '1 

23 

Total    

3    

4 

65 

G5 

2 
2 

6 
2 
2 
2 

5 

1 


4 

65 
6> 

2 
3 

7 
2 
2 
2 

5 

2 
3 

ST 

GAOKN,   ONKIDA   CO. 
Miuncai»oll8  Cedar  &  limnlier  Co... 

4 
4 

2 
1 

::::: 

250 

Total      

' 

3 

25J 

GALIOSVILLE.     THKMI»EALEAU 
CO. 

Antir  SpihiKH  Co.,   Creiiinorv 

nalesvllle  Indi'iKMidcnt,   IMibllHliInp. 

r,ah»Hvllle    MIlIiuK   Co.,    Flour    and 

\\g\\t                 

1 

15 

1           1 

1 ; 

1  

r.nU'Hvlil'o  uVimMlnin,  IMibliHlihiff... 
lliiph  CMIIT  Wiiiron  Workn 

\'m«tlif*rii    rSrnhi   C*0..    Kleviitor 

1 

Ban.    Coo.,    Mf»f.    Co..   Sa«h,    niold- 
ings,  otr 

2 

1 
2 

50 

Tota  I         

s 

1 

2 

21 
25 

2 
29 

2y 

23 

54 
34 

43 
2 

4 

6i 

GAYS   MILLS,    CKAWFOHD   CO. 
Toniroy,  O.  It..  TobutfO  wareljoiise 

1    !      25 



Total                   

GENOA  JCNCTION,   WALWOUTH 
CO. 

ItordiMis  CondiMisod   Milk  Co 

MiirKi'tt   nroH.,  FiM'd  and  srrlHt 

Caty.  .r.   .M.,   Fi'od  and  gviM  

GIbbs     H.   A.,   h'v  orrani   

4  

1    

1    

43 
2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

210 
76 

1    1        2 

2 

Total            

7  ! 

51 

1 

1 

51 

1 
1 
2 

4 
2 

0 

im 

GLEN  DALE,    MONUOE   CO. 
Habhvin.  F.  E.,  Elevator  

1 

Gii>iii1iili*  Co-oo  Cn'aniiTV  

2  ■ 

.. 

*  ^^ 

Glendalo  Holler  MIIIh,  Flour  

ft    1        2 

1         SO 

Total    

5    

2  \ 

4 
2 

:-    J    -. 

GLENWOOl),     ST    CROIX    CO. 
G  leu\vt»od  Crea  utery   

i       1 

1 

4 
2 

? 

1 

20 

Total          

2 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
100 

1 

1 

2 

100 

18 

40 

8 

1 

49 

l*© 
40 

GLIDUEN.    ASHLAND    CO. 

Gljdden  Veneer  Co 

Kern,   G.   H.,  StnveH  

Rojrers  &  EminonH  Lumber  Co 

SellH,   Geo.,  ShhiKleH  

Tyler,  D.  F.,  Water  and  light 

Total   ....»* 4.kit.4.i...i.i.t.i 

18 

•iii.i 

im 

•iiitk 

i«r 

10 

m 

FACTORY  INSPECTION.  nog 

TAKLE  1-ESTABLlSHMKNTS  IXSPECTKD    Coutlum^d. 


Locatiun,  ua>i  e  ttuU  business. 


CKAFTOX,    OZAUKEK    <'0. 


]<iiflf?iM*  Woolen  Mill,   Ytirii 

Grafton  HrewhiK  (*o 

Grnfton  l«oll,'i-  Mill.  Flour 


Total 


GUAM)  UAIMDS,   WOOD  CO. 

RndKt'r  Hox  &  Lnmbcr  (%».,    Koxes. 

nauiUK}ii'tn4M*'K  I/iiun<1ry  

Contrnlla    Piili>    and    Water    Tower 

ri> 

('Iiaui»»erH  Creamery  Co 

Consolidated      Water      Power     Co., 

Pa i»"r    

Grand  ItatddK  Brewhm  Co 

Grand     irapids     Kle<-trie     Lli^ht     & 

Water  Co 

Grand  ItMidd^  Foundry  Co 

Grand     UapidK     Lumber    Co.,     Saw 

mill   

Grand    IfiMdds    Milling    Co.,     Flour 

a  nd  feed    

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  ^  Paper  <'o 

Grand  RapidK  Sanli  &  Door  Co 

Grand  ItapidK  Tnlde  Co 

Granil   ItapidK   Trihnne,    IHiliUshinjr 
Krueirer,     G.     F.    &    Co.,     Maeliine 

Hliop   

Kni"in»r  &  N'-Ikou.   Uorini;  tooN  

MeK'Minon.     F. ,     Mfj?.    Co..     Hubs. 

spokes.  i*U' 

Overbeek    Unm.,    Mfjr.    Co.,    Furni- 
ture     

Plon<M»r  Wood   Pulp  Co 

Hlverside  Steam  r>aundry  

Wis.    Valley    r»»ader,    IMibllshhifr 

Wood  County  Reporter,  Publisliiuf?. 


Total 


GRANTSIURG,  RCRNKTT  CO. 


GrantMburjr  Ilriekvard   

Grantsburif   r.Tx«'els|or  Mill    

GrantsburK  Roller  Mills,    Flour. 


Baildioeb. 

1 

«ce 

§.) 

I'S 

E-! 

^0 

uO 

°  n. 

c** 

D* 

w* 

Employees. 


Total 


GREKNR.W,    RROWX   CO. 


.\klns  Stenm   Lnundrv  

Allou'^x   Mineral   Sprlnir  Co.,    Water 

Amerlean  I^nundry  

Ameriean    W<»od    Worklnsr    Machine 

Co 

.Vnnen  Can«'v  &  niseuit  Co 

Automatle  F'lo  ^  Index  Co 

Rndeer  Invalid  Bed  Co 

Bnrkhousen  Briek  &.  Tile  Co 

Brenner,   Gaznett   Co.,   Candies 

Brit  ton.    r>.  W..  Coopernjre  Co 

Burns  Boiler  Works  

CnrKill  Conl  Co 

Cararlll.  W.  W..  Co.,  Grnln  

C.  Ui  it  8t(  Pi  RsTii  Repair  shops.. 


I 


1  I         4 

2  1      22 


-"I 


62 
1 


2 


14 


on 

141 


ir  I 


3 

70 

7 
4 

90 
1V> 

25 

77 
99 
814 


1  I 


2  1 

^1 


50 


70 
2 

14 

4 

17 

IK) 

14 
{pi 

6 
18 

5 

1 
2 

00 

ll<) 

A 

7 


8 
1.1 
10 

70 

10^ 

8 

4 

?lt 

70 

l.'in 

26 

78 

m 

214 


Boilers. 


4  1 

1 


^ 


10 


.100 


?' 


mi 

80 


1 

2 

175 

1 

1 
0 

»'X) 

1  , 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  \ 

1    1 

81 
Oj 

1          1 

! 

' 1 

;i  I   22'» 

2         70 


28  I'MOi 


40 
40 


2 

80 
oO 

40 

7% 

rr, 

ft' 

40 

\'Ht 

4^ 

450 

HO 



200 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnned. 


BaildiDgs 


Location,  name  and  business.         | 


GREEN  BAY-Contlnued. 

Diamond  Match  Co 

Dlckraann  Mf>f.  Co.,  Sash  and  doors 

Duncan,  A.  M.,  Machine  shop  

Duncan  Fuel  Co.,  Coal  yard  i 

BlH^llnge,  J.  H.,  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

Flatley  Bros.  Co.,  Coal   

Fox  River  Soap  Co 

Oreon  Bay  Advocate,  Publishing.... 

Orcen  Bay  Carriage  Co 

rsreen   Bay  Horse  Collar  Co 

Green    Bay    Cornice    &    Corrugated 

Iron  Co 

Green  Bay  Electric  Light  &  Gas  Co. 
Green  Bay  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Green  Bay  Gazette,  Publishing 

Green  Bay  Light  A  Power  Co 

Green    Bay   Machine  Co.,    Gasoline 

engines  : 

Green  Bay  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs  

Green  Bay  Paper  &  Fiber  Co i 

Green  Bay  Planing  Mill,  Sash  and- 

doors   , 

Green  Bay  Pure  Milk  Co ; 

Green  Bay  Printing  Co 

Green  Bay  Soap  Co j 

Green  Bay  Traction  Co i 

Green  Bay  Water  Co 

Green  Bay  &  Western  Ry.,  Repair 

shops  

HageraelRter  Brewing  Co 

Handlen,  .T.  J.,  Mineral  water  

Hashek.  John,  Church  furniture....! 

HesH,  G.  B.  Co.,  Flour  uilll  

Hoberg,  John  &  Co.,  Toilet  paper.. 

Hoohgear  Brewing  Co 

Holt.  M.  D.  Co.,  Medicine  

Holt  Lumber  Co.,  Raw  mill  

Hudson  St  Schay,  Machine  shop 

KemnltJ!  Furniture  Co 

Kress,  Frank  T.,  Horse  collars | 

Larson  Canning  Co.,   

Manger,  E.  C.  &  Son  Co.,  Caskets.! 

Manthy.  Carl,  Marble  works  

Maynard,  Drachmans  Co.,  Printing 
Milwaukee     Sander     Co.,     Sandlng| 

machines  

Mueller  Bros.,   Sash  and  doors  

Murphy  Box  Co.,  Wooden  boxes 

Murphy  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill 

Northern  Harness  &  Saddle  Co 

Northern  Paper  mill  *.. 

Northern  Tissue  Paper  Mill  

OTvcary  Bros.,  Boilers  

Rahr's,  Henry,  Sons  Co.,  Brewing.. 

Riemer  Bros.,  Shoe  Co 

Rice.  Vroman  Co..  Wooden  boxes.. 

Rothe.  Jos.  T.,  Foundry  

Salvator    Mineral    Spring,    Mineral 

wa  ter    

Star  Mills,  The.  Flour  and  feed.... 
Straubel     Machine     Co.,      Machine 

shop   

Union  Steam  Laundry  

Van  Dyck  Brewing  Co 


,2  2 


S2 


Emp] 

oyees. 

-S 

. 

s« 

o 

-- 

u  o 

-2 

a 

1 

h 

^     : 

Boilers. 


I 


100 
15 
75 

100 
10 
95 


750 


685 


7   1.3tO 


125 
40 


1  S> 

."t  i.om> 

5  350 

9  150 

?  900 

1  15 


1 

75 

fl 

1.100 

8 

zn 

« 

1.S40 

1 

.10 

9 

!     ^'"^ 

? 

)     1» 

1 

«5 

150 


soft 
H0 


1  ' 

21 

' 

1 

75 

I 

1 

40 

75 
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TABLE  X— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTEI> -Continued. 


Buildings. 

Emplorces. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

u  » 

1 
4 
1 

5« 

6 

i 

• 

b 

-a 

'J 
ii 

o 

1 

GREEN  BAY— Continued. 
WnlnTvrlflrht:  Glove  Co 

10 
9 
S 

40 

""g 

50 
9 
11 

Western  Coal  Co 

8       225 

Woelz,  F.  W.,  &  Bro.,  Paper  boxes 

1 

Total   

314 

1 
1 
1 

2 

25 


2.791 

1 
2 
S 

IS 

378 

M69 

1 
3 
3 

13 

13 

105    12.383 

GREENWOOD.     CLARK    CO. 
Greenwood  Creamery    

1 

10 

Greenwood  Gleaner,  Publishing 

Greenwood  Roller  Mills,  Flour 

KIppenhaur,     Christ.,     Staves    and 
headings   

1 

1 
2 

60 
110 

Total    

6 

2 

'  8 
8 

1 

1& 
25 

lao 

40 

1 


20 

25 

125 
40 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

180 

HACKLEY.  VILAS  CO. 
Hackley  Cooneraire  Co 

150 

Hackley,  Phelps,  Bonnell  Co.,  Lum- 
ber   

Wisconsin  Chemical  Co.,  Alcohol... 

8 

4 

1 
1 

4.50 

Total   

8 
1 

190 

2 
2 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

190 

2 

2 

1 
.? 

4 
1 
1 

600 

HAMMOND,   ST.  CROIX  CO. 
Hammond  Creamery  

20 

Total   

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

"'i' 


20 

HANCOCK.    WAUSHARA   CO. 

Cochran,  T.  H.  Co.,  Elevator  

Hnncock  News.  PubliRhlncr 

Kretzer,  J.  L..  Machine  shop 

Thurston,  Bert.  Feed  mill  

1 

14 

White,  R.  H.,  Feed  mill  

Total   

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
...... 

2 

1 

6 

9 

2 

7^ 
9 

2 
2 

1 

1 

4? 
2 

3 
2 

fl 

1 

8 

e 

11 

6 
10 
12 

:^ 

1 

2 
45 

48 

10 

4 

? 

9 
2 

1 

1 

4? 
2 
fi 
2 

1 

9 
6 

12 
« 

10 

1      ^ 

:::::: 

1 
1 

14 

HARTFORD,  WASHINGTON  CO. 

Bndifer  LRundrv    

90 

Bellnoh.   C.   H.'Co.,   Clothing   

nWzlpr.  T.  &  Co.,  Bottling  works. 
Gilt  Edge  Creamery  

1          V} 
1          IS 
1         15 

^runnn.  .7.  A.,  Elevntor  

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co 

Hnrtford     Machine     Co.,     Machine 
shon   

1 

Hartford  Plow  Co 

............. ..._ 

Hartford  Press,   Pnbllshlnar 

Hartford  Roller  Mill,  Flour 

Hartford   Tannerv   

,...    ... 

Hartford  Times,   Publishing 

1 

Hartford  Waterworks  

1 

Koward     Bros.     &     Werner,     Malt 
house  

1       2 

1       2 

=i    \ 

1              1 

1T» 

T/anensteIn,  A.  G.,  Mnlt  house 

Place,  W.  B.,  &  Co.,  Tnnnerv 

1 

100 
20 

Portz  Bros.  Malt  &  Grain  Co* 

110 

Schwartz,  Jos..  &  Co.,  Brewery 

Urber  Bros..   Tftnnery 

I 

JO 

4'5 
80 

Total   

'     245 

15 

'    723 

77— L, 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISIIMENTS  INSPECTKD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  basineu. 


Build  LDffs. 


8rf 


Employees. 


no  OD 


Boilers. 


^ 


HAUGEN,    BARRON    CO. 


Ben   Lake  Creamery 

Urbanck,  Frank,  Shingle  mill. 
Waller.  John.   Saw  mill 


Total 


HAWTHORNE,    DOUGLAS  CO. 


Bonnell,  W.  H.,  Saw  mill 

Diiluth  Logging  Co..  Shingle  mill. 


Total 


HAYWABD,  SAWYER  CO. 


City  Waterworks  

Diamond  Match  Co.,   Match  blocks 
Hay  ward  Republican.  Publishing.., 

Hines    Lumber    Co , 

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills,  Eleva 

tor   

Sawyer  County  Record,   Publishing 


Total 


HAZELGREEN.   GRANT  CO. 


Big  Dad   Mining  Co 

Hazelgreen    Mining   Co 

Kennedy  Mining  Co 

Little  Dnd  Mining  Co 

Miller  Mining  &  Reduction  Co. 

Murphy  Mining  Co 

Square  Deal  Mining  Co 


Total    

HAZELHURST,   ONEIDA  CO. 

Yawkee-BIssell     Lumber    Co.,     Saw 
mill  


Total    

UBINEMAN,   LINCOLN  CO. 

Iloineman  Lumber  Co 

Total    

HIGHLAND,   IOWA  CO. 


Highland    Mining  Co 

Highland  Weekly  Press,  Publishing 
Leonard  &  Push  Brewing  Co 


Total 


10 


21 


52 


360 


426 


193 

193 


125 


125 


21 


52 


426 


256 


193 


97 


15 
12 
75 


103 


ISO 
fO 


23^3 


100 


aoo 

50 


13 


i5 

200 
225 
40 
4-10 
S25 
120 

1,FK 


'550 
050 


425 


425 


S.'K) 


110 
300 
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TABLE  I-KSTABLISIIMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  budiness. 

u 

h  Q 

1 

1 

6 

6. 
5 

HILBERT.  CALUMET  CO. 

CargiU,  W.  W.,  Co.,  Elevator 

Hilbert  Che€?«e  Box  Co 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

15 

1 

4 

1 

1 

15 

1 

4 

1 

1 

75 

Ililbert  Gasoline  Li^ht  Co 

National  Cabinet  Co.,  Meat  blocks.. 
Wisconsin  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,  Eleva- 
tor  ....             

1 

100 

Total   

9 
S 

22 
90 

22 
90 



2 
5 

175 

HI  LBS.    FOREST  CO. 
Foster— Whitman  Lumber  Co 

450 

Total   

8 

S 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

*'"i' 

90 

1 
2 

11 
6 

2 
2 

'"'i' 

90 

1 
2 

11 
6 

2 
2 

5 

450 

HILLSBORO,   VERNON   CO. 
HiUsboro  Brewerv   

40 

Hillsboro  Creamery  

40 

Hlllsboro    Handle    Works,    Broom- 
bandies    

60 

Hlllsboro  Milling  Co..  Grist  

Hillsboro     Sentry-Enterprise,     Pub- 
lishing     

60 

Lind  Lumber  Co.,  Planing  mill 

1 

60 

Total    

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
5 

1 

23 

14 
1 
1 
2 
8 
3 

2So 

1    1       24 

5 

1 

250 

HORICON,   DODGE  CO. 

Plrehammer,  S.  Co.,  Woodwork  ... 
Horlcon  Gas  Plant  

14 

I 

2 
8 
3 

225 

dO 

Horlcon  Laundry   

1 

s 

Horlcon  Reporter,  Publishing  

Horlcon  Wagon  Works  

Horlcon  Windmill  Co 

Van  Brunt  Mfg.   Co.,   Farm  Imple- 
ments     

2 

100 

Total    

1? 
1 

i 

254 

26 
2 

75 

1        2-» 

4 
2 

128 

HORLTOKSVILLR,   RACINE   CO. 
Fox  Lime  &  Stone  Co 



25 
2 

75 

100 

Horlick,  J.  A.,  B'eed  mill  

Horlick  Stone  &  Lime  Co 

1 

80 

Total    

s 

4 
I 

1 

102 

S 
2 
10 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 

102 

1 

10 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 

8 

130 

HORTONVILLB,  OUTAGAMIE  CO. 

Buchman  Bros.,  Flour  and  feed  ... 
Dabareiner,  L.  &  Co.,  Creamery  — 
Diestler  Co.,  The,  Lumber  

35 
20 
35 

Dlestler  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  Planing  mill 
Hortonille  Brewing  Co 

41        1 

1    

1    

1     

85 

25 

Hortonville  Creamery   

60 

Hortonvllle  Review,   Publishing  

Weiss,  Albert,  Cabinet  work  ....... 

5 

Total   

SO 

si 

28 

28 

7 

315 
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TABLE  I-E3STABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  busiress. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

S> 

s« 

IE  . 

«OCB 

0  JS 

a» 

fe-S 

?5 

1 

a 

a 

P* 

»" 

S 

£ 

H 

P-^ 

Boilers. 


o 
9ei 


HOULTON.  ST.  CROIX  CO. 

East  Side  Lumber  Co 

Total  


HOWARDS  GROVE,   SHEBOYGAN 
CO. 

Frame,    R.    L.,    Mfg.    Co.,    Cheese 
boxes  


Total 


HUDSON,   ST.  CROIX  Co. 


Anderson  Lumber  Co 

Cassanova  Brewing  Co 

Central  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill.. 

Hudson  Bottling  Works   

Hudson  Star-Times,  Publishing. 
Omaha  Ry.  Co..  Repair  shop  ... 
St.  Croix  Observer  


Total   

HURLEY,   IRON  CO. 


Germania  Mine  

Lambert,  M.,  Boiler  shop 
Twin  City  Iron  Minos  


Total 


INDEPENDENCE.    TREMPEA- 
LEAU CO. 


Cnrsriil,  W.  W.  Co.,  Elevator 

Cooke,  L.   P.,  Sleds  

Independence  Co-op.   Creamery  Co.. 
Independence  Roller  Mill,  Flour.... 

Liver  &  Forpenson ,  Elevator  

Sprerher,  John,  Elevator  


Total    

lOLA,    WAUPACA    CO. 


Frogner  Bros.,  Planing  Mill 

lola  Crenmery  Ass'n 

lola  Ideal  Lnundry  

Wlpf,  J.  &  Co.,  Flour  


Total 


IRON  RIVER,    BAYFIELD  CO. 


Iron  River  Creamery  

Iron  River  Water,  Light  and  Power 

Co 

Iron  River  Lumber  Co 

Iron  River  Pioneer,  Publishing  . 
Valley  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  ... 


Total 


15  , 


290 


2S0 


IS 


18 


18 

C 

'  IfiO 

I   2 

8 

I  800 


1  I 


2  I   10 


1 1 

1 

2  1 

1 

2' 

4    

250  1 

1  ! 

2  i 

1  1 

25  1 

9' 

2S1 

4  . 
2  . 

?l 


2S0 


18 


18 

« 

151 

2 

5 

800 

4 


4M 


10 


12  I 


U 


2 

250 

2 

26 

231 


A 


600 


500 


00 


60 


90 
960 


400 


10 


670 


8 
10 


18 


TO 


75 
145 


25 


150 
400 


10 


80 
665 
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TABLB  1-BSTABIiISHMBNTS  INSPECTBEK-Contlnued. 


Baildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers 

Locatioo,  name  and  business. 

U  «l 

6 

1^ 

100 

JO 

1 

100 

« 
CO  s 

4 

i 

8 

'3 

IRVINGTON.  DUNN  CO. 

Coffins  Box  &  Lumber  Co..  Boxes, 
baskets,  etc 

140 

Total   

6 
7 

1 

100 

50 
130 

100 

60 
130 

4 

3        14A 

ITASKA.  DOUGLAS  CO. 

C,  St.  P..  M.  &  0.  Ry.  Co..  Car 
shops    

3 

9K 

Nye— Jenks  Grain  Co..  Blevator  .... 

4    1,200 

Total   

10 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

6 
1 
3 
4 
8 

■"3* 

1 

""2 

1 
1 

""i' 
...... 

1 
"'i' 

3 

'     l 

1 
1 







180 

11 
61 
30 
7 
15 
6 
10 
18 
49 
52 
3 
6 
5 

1 

'I 

2 

82 
8 
S 
30 
14 
3 

38 
1 
56 

4 

8 

15 

1 

12 
2 

ss 

3 
20 

15 

1 
8 

a 

""2 
"so' 
...... 

4 
"19 

"ie 
""5 

8 
40 
15 

"75* 

80 

1 

40 

"i 

"15 

""2 
le 

"32' 

"  iii" 
10 

180 

11 

64 

33 

7 

7 

1,425 

JANBSVILLB.  ROCK  CO. 

Badger    State    Machine    Co..     Ma- 
chinery     

Baines.  P.  L. ,  Tobacco  warehouse. 

i 

Bassett  &  Bchlin.  Harnesses  

Bicknell  Hardware  Co 

Blodgett  Milling  Co..  Flour  mill.... 
Buob.  M.,  Brewery  

17 
5 
60 
18 
49 
53 
7 

3 
1 

^ 

Carle,  L.  B.,  Tobacco  warehouse... 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Repair  shop... 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Repair  shop  

Choate,  Hollister  Co..  Furniture.... 
Clinton,  W.  E.  &  Co..  Bookbinding 

1 
1 
2 

50 

100 

8 

Croak  Brewing  Co 

6 
5 
22 

.  ;      9 

00 

Doty,  B.  P..  Flour  

Erler,  R.  L.,  Tobacco  

1 
S 

1 

Pifield  Bros..  Tobacco  cases  

6 

Fisher  &  Fisher.  Tobacco  

1 

7 
35 
48 

1 

Pitchett  &  Grove,  Printing  

Friedman,  J.  &  Co.,  Tobacco  

1 

1 
2 

Gazette  Printing  Co 

"  "i 

Green,  M.  F.  &  Sons,  Tobacco  .... 

Grundy  Bros..  Tobacco  

1 
is 

1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
4 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

18 

1 

18 

Hanson  Furniture  Co 

25 
8 
2 

175 

j' 

80 

Heddles,  L.  B..  Tobacco  

Heller  &  Burgess,  Repair  shop  

Hemming,  Wm.  &  Son,  Ale  brewery 
Hohenadel  &  Co.,  Pickles  

1 
s 

1 

10 
256 

Hough  Porch  Shade  Co 

fla  '      A 

80 

Independent,  The,  Publishing  

1 

65 

20 

4 

" 

Janesville  Barbed  Wire  Co 

Janesville  Batting  Co.,  Cotton  bat- 
ting     

1 

150 

Janesville  Carriage  Works  

.Taneaville  Cement  Post  Co 

1 

150 

Janesville    Clothing    Co.,     Overalls 
and  shirts  

48 

15 
2 

Janesville   Electric   Co..    Light   and 
power 

1 

200 

Janesville  Journal,  Publishing  

Janesville    Machine   Co.,    Farm   Im- 
plements    

«5 
28 

1 

3 

460 

Janesville  Pearl  Button  Co 

Janesville  Plating  Works  

2 
85 
20 

3 

.Tanesvllle  Sash  &  Door  Co 

4 

1 

1 
3 

100 
00 
375 

.Tanesvllle  Steam  Lunndry  

.Tanesvllle  Waterworks  

2 

1 
5 
1 
2 

1 

Jones,  A.  W..  Tobacco  

52 

15 

1 

120 

18 

Kent  Corn  Planter  Works  

;;;;;; 

1 

40 

Kimberly,  B.  O..  Printing  

Lewis  Knitting  Co.,  Underwear  .... 

McGee,  A.  B.,  Tobacco  

1 

1200 
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TABLD  I-EN3TABLISHMSNTS  IKSPBCTBO-Continiied . 


Location,  name  and  business. 


JANE?SVILLE-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 


9    . 

***  £      o  £ 

•88     Ss 

0  !« 


McGlffln  &  Fifield,  Tobacco  

Marqueseo,   Julius,   Tobacco   

Marzluff,  F.  M.  Co.,  Shoes  

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 

Mouat.   Frank,   Tobacco 

New— Doty  Mfg.  Co.,  Punching  ma 
chines   

New  Gas  Light  Co 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Feed  mill 

Parker,  W.  H.,  Printing  

Parker  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  

Randall  &  Athorn,  Machine  shop.... 

Recorder  Printing  Co 

Riverside  Steam  Liaundry  I 

Robinson  Brewing  Co.,  Ale  and  por- 
ter    I 

Rock  County  Mineral  Water  Co I 

Rock  County  Beet  Sugar  Co i 

Rock  River  Cotton  Co.,   Yarn,   bat- 
ting, etc 

Rock  River  Hay  Tool  Co I 

Rock    River    Machine   Co.,    Shears,, 
punches,  etc I 

Rock  River  Woolen  Mills  I 

Rumrill,  J.  H..  Tobacco  \ 

Ryan,  J.,  Tobacco  

Sanford  &  Soverhlll,  Tobacco  I 

Shurtleff  Co.,  Butter  and  Ice  cream 

Sohlman,  John,  Tobacco   

Tnnberg,  Geo.  E.,  Printing  

Taylor  &  Lowell,  Wire  fencing  .... 

Thayer,  J.    M.,  Tobacco  

Thorogood  &  Co.,  Cigar  boxes  

Troy  Steam  Laundry  

Tuckwood  Machine  Co.,  Windmills, 
tanks,  etc 

Welsh,  T.  K.,  Tobacco  

Western  S*ioe  Co. 

Williamson  Fountain  Pen  Co 

Wisconsin  Carriage  Co 


Total 


JEFFKRSON,  JBFFKRJJON  CO. 

Ambrose,  F.  O.,  Rppnir  shop  

(Mty  Brewery   

Copeland-Ryder  Shoe  Co.    ......■• 

Crown  Bottling  Works,  Bottling 
seltzer    •  •  •  ■  • • : 

Fromholz  Lumber  Co.,  Sash  and 
doors   •  •  •  •  • 

Helmorl  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  Tan- 
nery      

.Tefferson  BrowUiK  &   Malting  Co.... 

.T«-fr«»rson  Brick  &  Tilo  Co 

Jofferson  Clly  Lljrht  Co 

J«*ff»»rson  Flour  Mill  Co 

.li'ffcTson  Stoani  Laundry  • 

Jeflferson  Woolen  Mill,  Carding  wool 

John  &  Beck  Shoe  Co 

Kommotor  Co.,  The,  Brick  

Rock  Valley  Creamery   


138 


Employees. 


-a 


I 


BoUers. 


o 


^ 


29 


16 

48 

» 

71 

00 

SO 

1 

7 

28 

20 

1 

4 

2 

1 

£5 

11 

2 

11 

1 

4 

8 

5  1 
2 
250 

05 

4 

20 
66 
10 
2 

15 
2 

8 
1 
6 
2 
26 
5 

2 

7 
31 

8 
28 


23 

1 


16 

24 

5 


64 
9T 
90 

1 
85 

21 
4 
2 
1 

S6 

12 
12 


2 

2d0 

90 
5 

20 
80 
30 
11 
50 


1 
6 
18 
50 
10 

31 
4S 

4 
3? 


80 


6J 


2,601 


5 
26 

125 


20 

10 

4 
35 

3  '. 

ii: 

-i- 


1  j 

1    8  1,200 

1 

2       200 

1 

50 

1    * 

200 

5 

S 

1 

1 

i     ' 

15 

"*l 

1 
6 

i 

125 

1 

20 

1 

1 

» 

39 

48 

1,603 

2 

Iff) 

« 

i 

100 

! 

1 

43 

1 

fo 

y.y.v. 

1 
I 

10 
193 

200 


16 


40 
25 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMENTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


BoUdings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

LocatloD,  name  and  basines?. 

73  O 

II 

1 

4 

£ 

i 

J 

6 
2 

.ri 
H 

JRFFBRSON— Continued. 

Stoppenbaoh'8  Sons  Co.,  Packing... 
Moon  Upholstering  Co 

5 

1 

6 
2 

1 
...... 

30 

4 

20 

41 

1 

4 

80 

4 

21 
45 

8» 

12 

1 

80 

Vaughan,  O.  C.  Affg.  Co.,  Farm  im- 
plements   

1 
1 

80 
103 

Wisconsin  Mfg.  Co.,  Ciiairs  

Total   

48 
2 

10 
4 

335 
12 

47 

2 

16 

2 
2 

1 

250 

JBFFBRSON  JC,  JEFFERSON  CO. 
Lytic-  Stoppenbach  Co.,  Malt  house 

Total    

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 

'i' 

12 

6' 
4 
3 
2 

1 

12 

6 

4 
8 
2 

1^ 
20 

JOHNSON     CREEK,     JEFFERSON 
CO. 

Orell.  H.  J..  Co..  Creamery  

Kottke— Warnes  Co.,   Wagons  

Mansfield,  Geo.  C.  Co.,  Creamery.. 
Pitzne--Huebner.  Feed  mill  

2 

1 

40 
40 

'Total   

G 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
i 
1 

1 

1 

14 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

28 
4 
2 

I 

*   i" 

15 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 

4 
2 

4 
I 

100 

100 

JUNEAU,   DODGE  CO. 
City  Roller  Mills,  Flour 

Independent,  Tlie,   Publishing  

Juneau  Boiler  Works  

1 
1 

8 

Juneau  Creamery   

20 

Ly tie— Stoppenbach  Co.,  Elevator... 

Peters,  P.,  Furniture  Mfg.  Co 

Reul.  John  F..  Boxes  

..... 

1 
1 

80 
16 

Telephone,   The,   Publishing  

Total   

18 
26 

"l 
...... 

2 

44 

400 
11 
3 
8 
2 
70 

S 

9 

t 

•I 

5 

1 

30 

« 

101 

40 

770 

4 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
8 

'".S2* 

19 

110 

177 

id 

400 

16 

1 

6 
3 

224 

250 

KAUKAUNA,    OUTAGAMIE   CO. 

Chicago   &   Northwestern    Ry.    Co., 

Shops    

Cornell  &  Ward,  Paper  

Domestic  Laundry  Co 

5 

Holhne  Machine  Co.,  Machine  shop 

8 

2 

70 

9 

10 

e 

5 
8 
1 
80 
112 
180 
150 

Kaukauna  Electric  Light  Co 

Kaukauna  Fibre  Co 

Kaukauna     Lumber    &    Mfg.     Co., 
Planing  mill   

8 
8 

145 
500 

Kaukauna  Machine  Work.s,  Machine 
shop   

1 
1 

30 
1? 

Kaukauna  Steam  Laundrv  

Kaukauna  Sun,  Pul)ilshers 

Kaukauna   Times,    Pubiisliers   

Kaukauna  Water  Work.s  

2 

820 

I/ln<laner  Pulp  (\).,  The  

Outagamie  Paper  Co 

Thilmany  Pnp<»r  &  Pulp  Co., 

2 
8 
8 

20 

160 

3rO 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co 

400 

Total    

917 

.M(J7 

1202 
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TABLD  1-ESTABIiISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Continued. 


Baildiogs. 

Employees 

BoUers. 

Location,  name  and  basiuess. 

eo  at 

fi 
1^ 

S 

• 
1 

i 

^ 

JO 

■3 

KDMPSTER.  LANGLADE  CO. 

Borth,  Fred,  Finishing  lumber 

Meyer  &  Borth.  Saw  mill  

4 
2 

44 

45 

44 

45 

2 

8 

100 

125 

Total   

6 

1 

1 
S 

1 

5 

7 
1 
4 
1 

10 
22 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
12 
« 
1 
6 
1 

4 
1 

1 

80 

1 

4 
1 

89 

1 

4 
1 
1 

5 

295 

KENDALLS,    MONROE   CO. 
Canney,  W.  S.,  Feed  mill  

Chlcagro   &    Northwestern  Ry.    Co., 
Roundhouse 

1 

80 

Kendalls  Creamery   

Kendalls  Keystone,  Publisher  

1 ' 



Total   

s 

"  "i' 
...... 

'"  "i 

1 

833 

5 

10 

8 

174 

400 

4 

16 

S 

10 

889 

245 

£0 

16 

8 

8 

0 

90 
14 
IS 

1 
6 

675 

1«  1 
140 

14 
5 

9 

\ 

14 
2 
2 
4 

7    . 

1  !. 

'I- 

110  |. 

fl- 

•is* 

721 
56 

5 
'"'9* 

7 

858 

14 

10 

8 

198 

400 

4 

16 

3 

10 

341 

906 

106 

16 

8 

10 

0 

95 
14 
12 
1 
6 

675 
12 

140 

15 

5 

0 
11 
5 
14 
3 
2 
4 
7 
1 

to 

3 

110 

3 

8 

"4' 

2 

14 

1 

100 
2,100 

ao 

KENOSHA,  KENOSHA  CO. 

Allen's  Sons.  N.  R.,  Tannery 

American  Steam  LaundrT  

Arnesen  &  Konsek,  Foundry   

Arnold,  G.  A..  Gasoline  engrines 

Badger  Bross  Mfg.  Co.,  Auto,  lamps 
Bain  Wasron  Co     

8 

7 

1 

0 

"'175' 

Baldwin  Coal  Co.,  Geo.  S 

1  1       40 

Bee  Hive  Fly  Catcher  Co 

Borstad,  Emil,  Repair  shop  

1 

Burnett  &  Meyers,  Fishermen 

1 

Chicago  Brass  Co.,  Sheet  brass  .... 

Chicago— Kenosha  Hosiery  Co 

Cooper  Underwear  Co 

"sis' 

33 

3 


9  'iiii' 

5  il.QOO 

Craney,  Spaulding  Brick  Co 

Davy  Burnt  Clay  Ballast  Co 

■''2T  "35* 
1         60 

l|      » 
1  .      00 

\\  ? 

Eagle  Steam  Laundry  Co.  

Fisher  Coal  Co.,  Peter  .T 

Frost    Mfg.     Co..     Plumbers'     sup- 
plies     

Grant  Planing  Mill  

Gross  &  Neisgard,  Planing  mill  .... 

BU 

Harriman  &  Son,  Vises  

1 

19 
1 
S 

1 
7 

2 
1 

1 

Jeffrey  &  Co.,    Thos.    B.,   Automo- 
biles    

.... 



Kenosha  Cement  Co^  Cement  blocks 

Kenosha  Cr^b  Co.,  Furniture  

Kenosha  Evening  News,  Publishers 

900 

....' 

2'|"»6' 

Kenosha  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co... 

Kenosha  Gas  &  Light  Co.,  Electric 

railway  



I 

•» 

Kenosha   Laundry 

600 

Kenosha  Machine  Shop  

35 

Kenosha  Sash  &  Door  Co 

Kenosha  Union,   The,   Publishers... 

1 

1 

40 

Kenosha  Volksf round.  Publishers  .. 

i 

s 

1  1 

Koas  &  Co.,  N.  H.,  Rendering 

Kribs,  Chas.,  Repair  shop  

% 

1 

ISO 
20 

Model    Steam    Laundry    

Modern  Mfg.  Co.,  Infants'  shoes  ... 
Melselbach  Typewriter  Co 

"5    1 

1    1 

n  1 

1 1::::.- 

1 

O'Donnell  Coal  Co 

4  \     480 

Paris  Creamery  Co 

\   1       S 

1  .      30 

FACTORY  INSPEJCTION. 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMENTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

o 

S 

ft 

"  a 

OoS 

9 

2' 

ja 

11 

H 

i 

"3 

t 

o* 

3 

P* 

«* 

a 

f^ 

H 

P*^ 

7^ 

H 

KENOSHA— Continued . 


Pettit  Malt  Co..  M.   H 

Pierce  &  Co.,  Peter,  BMre  apparatus 
Piersch,   Nicholas,  Carriages  .... 

Plersch,  Peter,  Wagons  

Prlddis    Cement    Co.,    John,    Side- 
walks   

Remer  Laundry  Co 

Simmons  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  Iron  beds 

Stembaoh,  John,  Sidewalks  

Visible  Typewriter  Co 

Wells,  Frank,  Machine  shop 

Whitaker,  T.  B.,  Tools  and  repair? 
Windsor  Spring  Co.,  Bed  springs.. 
Winter  Sash  &  Door  Co 


Total 


KBWASKDM,  WASHINGTON  CO. 


Kewaskum  Flour  Mill  

Remmel,  Nicholas,  Machine  shop 
Rosenheimer  Malt  &  Grain  Co 


Total 


KEWAUNEE,  KEWAUNEE  CO. 

Aluminum   Sign  Co.,   Novelties   .. 

Borgman,  J.  M.,  Planing  mill  

Hamachek,  Frank,  Feed  cutters  .. 

Kewaunee  Brewing  Co 

Kewaunee  Canning  Co 

Kewaunee  Casket  Co 

Kewaunee  Enterprise,  Publishing 
Kewaunee  Grain  Co.,  Elevator  ... 
Kewaunee    Iron     Works,     Machine 

shop  

Kewaunee  Listy,  Publishers  

Pilsner  Brewing  Co 

Seyk,   W.  Co.,   Canning 

Svoboda,  Joe,  Furniture  

Zimmer,  August.  Foundry  


Total    

KIEL,   MANITOWOC  CO. 


Holdenstelncr,   S.,   Elevator   

Kiel  Milling  Co..  Flour  mill  

Kiel  Grain    &    Milling    Co.,    Flour 

mill  

Kiel  Mfg  Co.,  Tables 

Kiel  National  Zeitung.  Publishers.. 

Kiel  Water  Works  

Kiel     Wooden    Ware    Co.,     Clieesf 

boxes  

Richards,  .T.  F.,  Machine  shop 

Ventin  &  Gisch,  Machine  shop 


Total 


S 

fl 


200 


1 
2 

pi 

1 1. 
1  . 

24  I 


7 
2 

9  1,200 
7 
100 
SO 
2 
ISO 
16 


18 


7 
30O 


4,863  1,148 


13  I 


6,0U 


17  ' 


10 

8 
12 

7 
117 
24 

Si. 

4  '. 

^1- 

55  I 
9  . 

5<. 


21 


205 


73 


12 

9  ' 

1,500 

7 

100 

30 

2 

125 

16 


17 


16 
8 

12 

7 

152 

80 
6 
3 

4 
4 
5 
76 
0 
5 


I I 


3 

2 

178  I 


337 


5  I 
76 


60 


12 


495 


10 


13 


82  , 
2  . 

170  I 


ISO 


1    25 
13  ,1,300 


11 


400 
80 


160 
10,270 


200 
200 


45 
5 

40 
30 
125 
120 


80 
200 
20 


615 


7.> 

soo 


300 


6  ' 


475 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLTSHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boliers. 

Location,  name  and  basiness. 

6 

"5 

J 

0^ 

No. 
Total  h   p. 

KILBOURN.  COLUMBIA  CO. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

5 

i' 

1 

1 

2    

2 

leo 

Dells  Reporter.  The.   PubllBhers.... 
K 11  bourn     Machine     Co.,     Machine 

2  1 

2 

1 
2 

6 

shop  • • .  • 

Mirror— Gazette,   Publishing 

York  &  Co.,   J.    W..    Elevator  and 
mill  

rpotal                    

1 

1 

IS 
225 

2 

15 
225 

2 
3 

160 

KIMBBRLY.  OUTAGAMIE  CO. 
Kiniberly,    Clark    Co..    Paper    and 

30O 

Total        

4 

9 
9 

1 

225 
i56 

225 
256 

3 

7 

330 

DAC  DU  FLAMBEAU,  VILAS  CO. 
Flambeau  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  .. 

TOO 

Total        

1 

""i* 

1 

1 

'  'i' 

i 
1 

'"'i' 

23« 

£4 
i 
3 
5 

12 

14 

4 
2 
7 

1S5 

95 
2 
6 

10 
8 

72 

6 
84 
12 

I 

35 
12 
11 
25 

12 
5 

4 
213 



256 

17 
2 
S 
5 

12 

14 

4 
2 

7 

1S5 
9S 

7 

700 

LA  CROSSE,  LA  CROSSE  CO. 
Aflvnnpo  BoddinsT  Co..   Mattresscs.. 

\rtniq     T*hp    PublishiniT 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

.\rt  ninRfl  Oo       The     

i 

"Rndcop  RtfH»l  Rooflnir  Co 

Unvth      TPrnnr    HppwItiit   Co             

1 

50 

Benton  &  Sons,  Thos.  F.,  Gasoline 

1 

1 

Blinston,  W.  H.,  Contractor  

1 
1 

1 

20 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

7 
2 

6 
6 

1 
1 

Carglll  &  Co.,  W.  W..  Elevator  I.. 

Oirgill  &  Co.,  W.  W.,  Elevator  II. 

Chicago,      Burlington      &      Quincy 

R    R      Shops        

"i 

2 

::::::    ? 

3 

80 
100 

2SD 

90 

Chicago,   Milw.  '&  St.    Paul  R.   R., 

C*\tv  Plow  Works   

2 

6 

1       10 

c\fv  "Wntor  Works     

Ceasby  Granite  Co,    C.    J.,    Monu- 
ments        • 

Close,  Clias.  F.,  Gasoline  engines.. 

"iis' 

1 

1 

S 

.... 

Column   Lumber  Co.,   C.    L.,    Plan- 

72 
6 

84 

12 

« 

4 

12-. 

40 
29> 

40 

Dflgendesh,  Geo.,  Building  atone  .. 
Davis,  Medary  &  Plata,  lYinnery... 
Doud  Sons  &  Co.,  Flour  baxrels  ... 
Bgan  Mfg.  Co.,  Potato  machinery.. 

1 

5 
1 

Franklin  Iron  Works,  Machinists  .. 

I 

vsinkp  c^ct      T    B      C*onfeotionerv.... 

1        ^ 

Gardner   Printing  Co.,    Printing.... 

13  1        « 

1         «> 

(iateway  City  Cooperage  Co.,  Kegs. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

11 
85 

12 

6 

t 

!  

Ciateway  City  I*earl  Button  Co 

. .::::  t;::  ; 

(iateway    CUy    Sleel    T.    &    R.    Co., 
Sheet   nietul    

1 

Grans  &  Sons,   A..   Grist  mill 

a'.'.'.'.w  ;;::;; 

Gund  Brewing  Co.,  John 

JL  1       ^ 

ao  '   .243 

.1      u 

ri'"*4 

1   

.    500 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLB  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Boildingfl. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  basioesB. 

«8 

II 

• 

i 
1 

^ 

d 
55 

a. 

JS 

1 

LA  CROSSE-Contlnued. 

Hacknor,  Egld,  Church  furniture... 
I-Inorffkr     Nfr*     Rook    bindinflT       

5 

1 
14 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 
1 



'  "i 





...... 

i 
...... 

2 

1 



...... 

1 

i 

5 

1 

1 

.J. 

50 

3 
90 
4 
6 
6 

7 

7 
41 

5 

4 

1 

13 
87 
10 
30 

6 
13 
165 
24 
70 
6 

18 
31 

8 
37 
18 
18 

8 
20 

4 

9 

222 

30 

84 
12 

3 
12 

9 
12 
32 
12 

5 

5 
6 
31 
1 
8 
CO 
9 
12 
25 
72 
20 

10 

;;;;;; 

'"g 

'""5 
2 

52 

"79" 
""s 

86 
6 

3 
3 

85 

"is" 
■"2' 

■■■■'I 

7 

'"56 
3 
3 

50 

3 

4 

100 

4 
6 
6 

7 
7 
41 
6 

4 
1 

T-Ipflmnn   Rrewlnif  Co 



3 

240 

TTnrkpr     fJ-poriTG    Trunks 

TTprmftn     Thos       Tailor 

Hvdp    S    Y      Elevator 





1 

83 

Hynno-Bernard  Granite  Co.,  Monu- 

Ice  Cream  &  Butter  Co.,  The 

James    Alfred.  Foundry 

'     '2' 


1 
1 

10 
40 

K&bat    Joe    Coooer • 

Kpller     O     A  .   Printin&r 

:::: : 

Knothe     Printing     

Krntohovll     M      Confectioner.. 

87 
10 
39 

6 

18 

170 

26 

70 

6 

70 
31 
8 

116 
18 
18 
16 

106 
10 
9 

225 

119 
12 
3 

Knhn  Sash  &  Door  Co 

5 
2 

7 

2 

250 

La  Crosse  Boiler  Works 

La  Crosse  Boot  &  Shoe  Co 

I^    Crosse    Bottling    Works,    Soda 
water  

2 

3 

1 

Tjft  Crosse  Box  Co 

"'29' 

1 

50 

La  Crosse  Can  Co. ,  Tin  cans  

Ija  Crosse  Carriage  Co.,  Carriages.. 

IjQ  C*ro8se  City  Railway  Co 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 
3 

e2i1 

La  Crosse  City  Water  Works 

I^a    Croswe    Clothing    Co.,    Overalls 
and  shirts  

555 

I^a  Crosse  Cooperage  Co.,  Kegs 

La  C*ro88e  Cornice  &  Ceiling  Co 

1  1    100 

Jm  Crosse  Cracker  &  Candy  Co 

28 

1 

30 

Lft  Crosse  Ensravinsr  Co 

La  Crosse  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

La  Crosse  Hammock  Works 

6 
1 
1 

1 
1 

13 

1 

9 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

5 
1 

i 

1 
1 
3 

3 

laj 

I^  Crosse  Knitting  Works,  Hosiery 
La  ("^ossG  Paoer  Box  Co 

23 
1 

1 

8> 

La  Crosse  Monument  Works 

La    Crosse   Plow   Co.,    Agricultural 
machinery    

6 

2 

330 

La  Crosse  Pre.ss  Co.,  Publishing.... 

La  Crosse  Rubber   Mills  Co.,   Rub- 
ber clothing   

....^. 

2 

280 

La  Crosse  Rug  Co.,  Rugs 

La  Crosse  Soap  Co 

1 
1 

30 

La  Crosse  Steam  Laundry 

60  1 

so 

La  Crosse  Steel  Bridge  Works 

9 
12 
32 
14 

5 

I^i  Crosse  Corrugating  Co.,  Rooflng 

1 

I^  Crosse  Threshing  Machine  Co.... 
lift  Crosse  Tribune,   Publishing 

1- 

60 

La    Crosse    Volksfreund    Co.,    Pub- 
lishing     

La  Crosse  Well  Drill  Works,   Well 

tools     

5 
5 
31 

I        9 

\      ^^ 
76 

9 

(M 

28 

71 

2C 

\":\" 

1 

10 

La  C*rosse  Wool  &  Fur  Co 

X  1      *- 

Langdon  &  Boyd,  Meat  packers 

Leona  Garment  Co.,  (?lothlng 

\ ^,      2\   lib 

Llesenfeld,  A.  A.,   Printing 

1 
5 

\\\\\\]\\\\\7::.'::. 

Listman  Mill  Co.,  Flour 

\,....\        4       500 

Litho  Paint  Sign  Co.,   Signs " 

.'        1  ,      SO 

Martin  Bros.  (\>.,  Clothing  

.1::^ 

Medary   SnddUry   Co 

Mitchell  Brewing  Co " 

14 
2 

,            1  1        3       303 

Miller,   August,    Brooms .[ 

)|.... 

..!.... 
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TABLE  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  oame  and  businesa. 


Baildixicrs. 


IS 

t3« 


LA  CROSSEJ-Contlnued. 


Modern  Steam  Laundry 

Monitor  Brewing  Co 

Moores  Hand  Laundry 

Nordstern  Ass'n,  Tlie,  Publislilng.. 

North  American  Telegrapli  Co 

Northern  Wis.  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.... 

North  Side  Bottling  Works,  Soda 
water    

Onalaska  Woolen  Mills,  Hosiery.,.. 

Ott  &  Sons,  B.,   Machinists 

Pacific  Electric  Co.,  Electric  signs. 

Pamperin  Leaf  Tobacco  Co 

Pein,  A.  H.,  Sash  and  doors 

Peterson  &  Son,  Gasoline  engines... 

Pierce  Stevenson  Elevator  Co 

Kelmers,  D.,   Meat  packing 

Reliable  Pearl  Button  Co 

Reliable  Steam  Laundry 

Riverside  Box  Co.,  Boxes  and  crates 

Salzer,  John  A.,  Seeds 

Scherz-Wiltz  Printing  Co 

Schulz,  Fred  A.,  Sash  and  doors... 

Segelko  &  Kohlhaus  Co.,  Sash  and 
doors  

Shorna,  Chas.,   Furrier 

.  Sidensoe,    Theo..    Tools 

Smith  Mfg.   Co.,   Wagons 

Sorenson,  O.  J.,  Fixtures 

Splcer  &  Buschmnn,  Printing 

Staats  &  Co.,  B.  G.,  Lodge  supplies 

Stamping  &  Tool  Co.,  Dies  and  nov- 
elties      

Starch  Bros.,  Cream  separators 

Star  Knitting  Co.,  Gloves  and  mit- 
tens     

Summit  Foundry  Co.,  Stoves  and 
furnaces    

Tisch  Bros.,  Cigar  boxes 

Torrence  &  Son,  John,  Foundry 

Trepte,   B.,  Ornamental  iron 

Troer  &  Co.,  A.  S.,  Plaining  mill... 

Valyu  Garment  Co.,  Ladies'  gar- 
ments     

Vlaatenic,  Publishing  

Voigt  Estate,  F.,  Wagons 

Volgt  Berger  Co.,  Switchboards ! 

Wallace  &  Ryder,  Gristmill i 

Western   Banana  Crnte  Co 

Western  Hammock  Co I 

Western  Tobacco  Works,  Smoking 
tobacco    

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Light  Co , 

Wisconsin  Pearl  Button  Co 

Wolff  &  Sieloff,  Blank  books 

Yeo  &  Clark  Co.,  Flour  mill 


Total    325  1      50  i3,ie4    1,131    4,286 


6-^ 


2  I. 

J  I- 


Employees. 


7 
4 
2 
6 
8 
15 

12 
2 
8 
5 

10 

11  I 
10  I 

s»  I 

12 

14a  I 

■I 

39 

8  \. 

1 

25  ! 
12 


53 
8 

17 
6 

23 

20 
3 
22 

95 
3 

10 
8 

8 
11 

6 
35 

2 

5 


74 


15 


34 


21 


IS 


19 


25 


90 

4 
8 
8 

a 

89 

IS 

17 
8 
6 

63 
2 
2 
8 

10 
8 

45 

10 
156 

16 
3 

150 
6 
1 
61 
40 
8 
7 

27 
12 

22 

53 
21 
17 
6 
25 

80 
4 

22 

108 

3 

14 

15 

S3 
13 
6 
60 
2 
6 


Boilers. 

d 


o 

55 


o 
H 


40 
86 
10 


16 


30 


40 
76 


400 


100 


lOO 
00 


280 


900 


88  19.307 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTEO-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

tiOcation«  name  and  business. 

II 

=1 

4 

8 
10 

2 

3 
80 

3 

1 
3. 
110 
75 
2 
3 

i 
1 

i 

& 

to  « 

6 

55 

LADYSMITH,   RUSK  CO. 
Alden   Novelty   Co 

1 

2    

1    

1    

1 

8 
10 

2 

3 
80 

3 

1 
8 
110 
75 
8 
4 

1 
1         50 

Bell,  M.  O.,  Saw  and  planing  mill.. 
City  Waterworks   

1 
1 

1 
1 

00 
25 

Cleveland.  W.  H.,  Box  factory 

Corbett,  B..  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill 
Journal     The     Pnbllshlnflr 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
6 
6 

\ 

80 
75 

Lady  smith  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co 

"'i' 

1 
1 
2 
2 

100 

Masler,  D.  H.,  Wagons 

10 

Menasha  Paper   Co 

700 

Menasha  Woodenware  Co 

200 

News     The     Publishing 

Weeklv  Budiret     Publlshinsr 

Total    

23 

249 

4 

8 

9 

252 

6 

16 

2 

11 

1,260 

LAKE  GENEVA,   WALWORTH 
CO. 

American  Laundrv 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co 

Burton,  Denlson  &  Davidson,  Feed 
mill  

iJ  ....:. 

4    

2          3 

1 

40 

Chicago  Steam   Laundrv 

1 

20 

Cleghorn  Bros.,   Machine  shop 

Cornell  Bro«.,  Creamerv 

i                          9  I 

fl 

7 
6 
3 

8 

0 

9 

1 
2 

15 

Banltable  Electric  Light  Co 

100 

Oill,  W.  P..  Repair  shop 

"i 

3 

3 
P 
3 
50 
3 
3 

:::: i 

Host  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Meat  pack- 
ing   

1 
1 

40 

Lake  Geneva  Creamerv 

15 

Lake  Geneva  Herald,  Publishing.... 
Lake  Geneva  Mfg.  Co.,  Piano  stool.<« 

Lake  Geneva  News,  Publishing 

Lake  Geneva  Water  &  Light  Co 

1      50 

2  '       ■« 

2 

125 

3 

2 

240 

Total    

16 

1 
1 

121 
1 

7 

128 

1 

11 

655 

LAKE  MILLS,  JEFFERSON  CO. 
Doiifirlflfi     TT    Tj      1^1  on  r  nnd  fpi^d 

1 
1 

!     1 

Fargo  Creamery  Supply  Co ^. 

r^ke  Mills  Laundry 

Lake  Mills   L'^nder.    Publishing 

Myers,  Wm.  F..  Printing 

Seaver,  F.  L.,  Cutlery 

ft" 

1 

1         OA 

1 

1     I                              K                     \           K 

1 1 

8 

*       ^ 

1    I......              1 

1        1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Total   

8 
5 

1 
1    .. 

105 
10 

2       107  1 

1 

LAKE  NEBAGAMON,  DOUGLAS 
CO. 

TT.  V.  *-  S.   »?r.  Co.     Ron'»lr  sbon 
Nebagamon  Lumber  Co..  Saw  mill. 

....1 , 
....  » 

,"ii 

'"5 

*750* 

Total   

8 

1 

.      870  1 870  1      14  ;        6       750 
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TABLB  I-ESTABLISUMBNTS  INSPECTED    Continued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

11 

1 

• 

s 

•1 

^1 

d 

1 

LANCASTER,  GRANT  CO. 

Grant   County    Herald,    Publlshinfp. 

Lancaster  Roller   Mills,    Flour   and 

feed    

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

:::::: 

1 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

5 

2 


20 

"    2 

5 
8 

1 
2 

80 

Lancaster  Kle<*tric  Lif^ht  Co 

s! 

200 

Lancaster  Planing  Mill 

3 

3 

23 
3 

6 

McDonald,   Thos.,   IJrldg'cs 

Rough  Rider  Mfg.  Co.,  Overalls  and 
shirts    

1 

IS 

Schuster  Bros . ,  Feed  mill .  J 

Teller,  The,  Publishing 

Total    

12 
10 

25 

300 

U 

49 
300 

2 

4 

4 
4 

202 

LAONA.   FOREST  CO. 
Connor  Lumber  Co 

600 

Total    

LITTLE  CHUTE,  OUTAGAMIE 
CO. 

Little  Chute  Pulp  Co 

10 

2 

1 

300 

1 

4 

300 

72 

1 

2 

000 

Zuland  Roller  Mills,  Flour 

Total    

3 
2 

'.'.1 

73 

2 
if 

73 

2 

3 

LITTLE    FALLS,    POLK    CO. 
Little  Falls  Creamorv 

1 

26 

Little  Fulls  Flour   Mill 

Winder  Bros.,  Carding  wool 

2 



Total     

4 

I 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 

2 
2 

2 

1  1 

7' 

2l 

2 

2 

2 

8 

16 

4 

...... 

""2 
8 

21 
2 

1 
1 

16 

15 

LODI,  COLUMBIA  CO. 
I>odpo   Creamorv   Co 

Locli    Ell (orp rise,    Pul)ljsliing 

3 

Lodi  TioUvr  Mill  &  Light  Co.,  Flour 
and   I  igh  t   

2 
3 

1 
1 

81 

10 

Lodi   Stcjini   Laundrv 

Total    

10 

2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

CD 
15 

LOMIRA.   DC)n(;E  CO. 
Lomira  Choose  Factory 

lyomira   Elevator    

Ijomlra  Review,  The,  Publishing 

Meyer    Bros.,     Elevator    and     grist 
mill     

Wolf,   Peter,  Planing  mill 

1 

00 

Total    

16 

2 

75 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISIIMKNTS  INSPECTBD    Continued. 


Location,  name  and  bnsinaBS. 


LOYAL,  CLARK  CO. 

Christraon,  B.,  Staves  and  headlni?8 

Etta  Bros.,  Planlngr  mill 

(Jraves   A.    A.,    Staves  and  electric 

light   

Loyal   Roller   Mills,    Feed 

Loyal  Tribune,   Publlsbinif 

Schmitz,  John,  Shingles  and  lath... 

Total   


LUCK,  POLK  CO. 

Pederson  Bros.,  Saw,  planing,  and 
feed   mills   


Total 


McFARLAND,   DANE  CO. 

Brickson,  P.  E.,  Tobacco 

McFarland  Creamery  

Total    


MADISON,   DANE  CO. 


Alford   Bros.,   Laundry 

American  Cigar  Co.,  Tobacco  ware- 
house     

American    Plow   Co 

American  Tobacco  Co.,  Leaf  to- 
bacco    

Amerika   Publishing  Co 

Badgor  i^tate  Shoe  Co 

Balnea,  F.  S.,  Tjeaf  tobacco 

Barnard  &  Wilder,   I^eaf  tobacco... 

Botschafter,   Der,   Publishing 

Breckhelmer  Brewing  Co 

Brown.   11.  H.,  Trunks 

Cantwell  Printing  Co 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Repair  shops, 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Round-house | 

Cohu,  A.,  &  (^o..  Loaf  tobacco 

Coleman,  F.  J.,  Leaf  tobacco 

Cooper,    T.,    Foundry I 

Curtis  Collar  Pad   Co I 

Democrat   Printing   Co I 

Rle<;tricttl   Supply  Co ; 

Fauerbnch   Brewing  Co 

F.   F.   F.  Laundry I 

Findorf,  J.  11.,  Sash  and  doors 

Frederickson,  A.  1).  &  F.  V.,  Sash] 
and   doors   

French  Battery  Co..   Dry  batteries.! 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Agrlc.. 
implements   i 

Gullaglier,  John,  T(»nts  and  awnings' 


Bailding9. 


Employees. 


n  • 

g 

•1 

11 

n 

s« 

5- 

17 


25  I 

]8  ; 


4  ' 


15 


15 


32 
160 


63 

41 

10 

30 

10 

40 

4 

10 

2 

34 

8 

40 

25 

21 

74 

6 

90 

8 

S 

7 

fiO 

35 

4 

3 

20 



5 

15 

80 


«>8 


Boilers. 


a 

O  O 


27 


40 

260 
40 

40 

5 
104 
40 
50 

4 

2  I 
4-2 
40 
25 
J)> 
36 

8 

15 

125 

7 

20 
20 
60 


110 
35 


160 
30 


25 


85 


70 


100 
120 


1« 


2 

1 

65 
25 

' 

i     1 

1 

20 

\"' I" 

2 

1 
1 

250 

1 

50 

3 

400 
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TABLE3  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED  -Continued. 


Location,  name>Dd  basiness. 


MADISON-Contlnned . 


MAIDEN   ROCK.    PIERCE    CO. 

Maiden  Rock  Press,  Publishing: 

Total   


Baildlrgs. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

1i 

%i 

i 

II 

o| 

-3 

1 

^2 

d 

1 

P« 

cS* 

^ 

£ 

H 

&S; 

2 

H 

Garluss,  B.,  Alachlne  shop 1 

Glsbolt  Machine  Co.,  Machine  tools      10 

Gould,  Wells  &  Blaciburn  Co.,  cof- 
fee roasting  

Grimm's  Book  Bindery 

Hanson,  Fred,  Sash  and  doors 

Hausman    Brewing   Co 

Kanouse,  C.  H.,  Wagons,  etc 

King  &   Walker,   Printing  presses, 
etc 

Kleuter  Bros.,  Feed  mill 

Led  with,   Geo.,   Carriage  shop 

Lion  Laundry   

Madison  Boat  Co 

Madison  Candy   Co 

Madison   Carriage   Co 

Madison  Fixture  &  Plating  Works.- 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Madisonian.  The,  Publishing  

Madison  Knitting  Works 

Madison  Saddlery  Co 

Madison  Steam  Dye  Works 

Madison   Steam   Laundry 

Madison  Tent  &  Awning  Co 

Madison  Traction  Co.,  Shops,  etc.. 

Madison  Underw^ear  Co 

Madison   Waterworks    

Malec  Bros.,    Shoes    

Mason-KIpp  Mfg.  Co.,  Lubricators. 

Mayer,   Walter.   Printing 

National   Gate  Works 

Newbury  &  Peper.  Machine  shop.... 

Northern   Electrical   Co.,    Electrlcn) 
machinery     

Payton,  Martin,  Foundry 

Radke,  W.  D.,  Interior  woodwork. 

Scanlon-Morrls  Co..  Hospital  furn» 
ture    

State  Journal  Printing  Co 

Taylor  &  Gleason,  Printing 

Teckemeyer  Candy   Co 

Tracy.  Oibbs  &  Co..  Printing 

United  States  Sugar  Co.,  Beet  sugar 

Valvollne  Oil  Co..    Burnlng-olls 

Weldonbeck.  Dobelln  &  Co.,  Wagon 
Ru  pplles    

Wisconsin  Brick  Co 

Wisconsin  Staats  Zeltung,   Publls'.i- 
ing  

Wisconsin  Wagon  Co 


Total  I hUl 


6 
544 

15 
8 
20 
20 
2 

35 

4 
7 

10 
S8 

5 

2 
83 

4 
6 

28 
6 
2 
1 
7 
8 
6 
4 

90 
8 

17 
5 

315 

20 

5 

7 
47 

6 
15 
15 
200 
10 


4 

...... 

9 
10 

1 
1 

■        8 

1  1        8 

hUl 

21 

2,609 

1 



? 

1 

2 

'"*6* 

"i 

"■*8 

...... 

7 
2 

"*25" 

0 
550 

15 
15 
20 
29 
2 

ss 

6 

7 

10 

10 

45 

6 

2 

83 

4 

11 

28 

7 

9 

8 

7 

28 

5 

4 

82 
8 

2 

S 

650 

8 

285 

1 

80 

1 

1 

15 
10 

4 

000 

1 

12 

1 
1 

10 
20 

2 

260 

1 

60 

8  1      20 
'        5 

85 

8 

8 

'  "26* 

1 

1 

400 

20 

5 

10 
50 
6 
35 
Ifi 

soo 

10 

10 
16 

8 
ft 

3 

600 

1 

40 

3 

1 
1 

15 
16 



2 

200 



705 

1 

8,314 
8 

6 

46 

4,443 



1 

3 

! 
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TABLB  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTED-Continued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

Location,  name  and  buBiness. 

^1 

St 

11 

1 

£ 

1 

Si 

i 

JS 

1 

MANAWA.    WAUPACA  CO. 
Advocate,  The,  Publlshlngr 

1 
1 

8 

4 
S 

40 

1 
3 

1 

3 

4 
3 

41 
1 
8 

Brown,  M.  B.,  Cement  blocks 

Eache— Nelson  Co.,   Flour 

00 

Little  Wolf  River  Lumber  Co.,  Saw 
mill  

0 
1 

80 

Manawa  Butter  &  Clieese  Co 

20 

Manawa  Mill,  Flour  and  feed 

Total   

9 

6 

1 
2 
4 

1 
4 
4 
3 

1 

a 
s 

7 

2 

? 

\ 

""s 
...... 

1 

2 

4 

1 

6 
...... 

54 

13 
7 
12 
40 
5 
4 
10 
28 
4 

90 
14 
1«5 
6 
3 
102 
75 

42 
5 

382 
9 
6 

32 
9 

35 
4 

3d 
5 
3 

1T9 
2 

7 

5 
3 

77 
8 
2 

100 
.!« 
55 
29 
7 
6 

1 
1 

£ 

"io* 

4* 

"'so' 

38 
'"28' 

"'3' 
3 

""V 

34 

'"'i* 

25 
2 

1 

1 
20 

1 

1 
7 

:::::: 
1 

"16' 

55 

14 
12 
12 

150 
5 
14 
10 
28 
8 
20 
14 

24.5 
44 

160 

MANITOWOC,    MANITOWOC   CO. 
Aluminum  Foundry  Co 

Brand  Printing  &  Binding  Co 

Burger,    Henry,    Boats 

Cartwrijfht,  Mattison  Co.,  Gloves  .. 
Daily  Tribune,  The,  Publishiner  ... 

Draat.  H.  &  Son,  Paper  boxes  

Ihiggan.  John,  Planing  mill 

I 
1 

25 

40 

Crrunnell  Mfg.  Co.,  Machine  shop.. 

Herald -Press  Publishing  Co 

Johnson,  J.  G.  Co.,  Coal  

' ' *88' 
12 

I 

3 

75 

Kunz  &  Ble.ser  Co.,  Brewery  

Landreth,  Albert  Co.,  Canning  .... 
Madson  Seed  Co 

250 
280 

Maertz,  A.  C,  Flour  mill  

3 

7 
7 

7 

1 

IS 
4 
8 

5 
6 

1 
7 

1 
1 

U 

3  f 

"l*  '"m 

Manitowoc  Aluminum  Novelty  Co... 
Manitowoc  Boiler  Works  

130 
75 

42 

8 

365 
9 
6 
35 
43 
35 
5 

57 
7 
4 

1«) 
22 

8 

6 
6 

8 

107 
16 
65 
30 

22 

2 
2 

1 

180 
250 

Manitowoc     Building    Supply     Co., 
Wood-work     

85 

Manitowoc  Daily  News,   Publishing 



Manitowoc    Dry     Dock    Co.,     Ship- 
building     

Manitowoc  Electric  Light  Co 

Manitowoc  Gas  Co 

2 
4 

1 
2 

1 

4, 

160 

320 

SO 

Manitowoc  Glue  Works  

225 

Manitowoc  Knitting  Works,  Jackets 
Manitowoc  Malting  Co 

100 
GOO 

Manitowoc  Mattress  Co 

1 

Manitowoc  Pea  Packing  Co 

Manitowoc  Pilot,  Publishing 

Manitowoc  Post,  Publishing  

Manitowoc  Seating  Co.,  Church  fur- 
niture     

7        i 

100 

8 

375 

Manitowoc  Seed  Co 

Manltow^oc  Waterworks  Co 

3 

1 
1 

14 
3 
3 

15 
8 
6 
6 
2 
S 

2 

2O0 

Merchants*  &  Manufacturers'  Print- 
ing Co 

Nord  Westen,  Der,   Publishing  

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Grain  and  pro- 
duce     

8 

450 

Oriental  Mill.  Flour  

Palnoe  Steam  Laundry  

Rahr's  Wm.  Sons  Co.,  Malting  and 
brewing  

1 

1 

e 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

60 
POO 

Rausch.  A.  H.,  Sash  and  doors 

Reiss  Coal  Co 

100 
320 

75 
40 

Richards  Iron  Works,  Machine  shop 

Rlchter,  A.  M.  &  Son,  Vinegar 

Schnorr  Bros..  Paper  boxes  

78— L. 
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TABLB  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTEa)- Continued. 


Looatlon,  name  and  basiness. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

"4 
II 

u 

80 

i 

9 

i 

B 

£ 

^ 

MANITOWOC-Contlnued . 

Schocb,  C.  Lumber  Co.,  Planing 
mill  ■• 

Schreithart  Brewing  Co 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co..  Agrlc.  imple- 
ments     • 

Snow  Flake  Laundry   

Stoltz  Mfg.  Co.,  Ornamenta 

Wahrhelt,  Die,  Publishing  

Wisconsin  Chair  Co ;. 

Wisconsin  Knitting  Mill,  Hose... 

Total    


MARATHON,   MARATHON  CO. 

Marathon  City  Mill.  Flour  

Marathon  Excelsior  Co 

Menzner,  Philip,  Planing  mill  

Total   

MARINETTE),    MARINEJTTE  CO. 

City  Laundry  

City  Water  Co 

Ragle  Printing  Co.    ■•.. 

Hamilton  &  Merryman  Co., 
Shingles,  etc.     •'•"' «•:••;•• 

Lleber  &  Noel  Mfg.  Co.,  Shingles, 
etc 

Llndem  &  Mueller,  Snsh  and  doors. 

Ludlngton,  N.  Co.,  Saw  mill  

lium,  Sam,  Laundry  

Marlnotte  Boiler  Works  

Marinette  FIriir  Mill  

Marinette  Knitting  Works  

Marinette  Lumber  Co 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Box  Co 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Co.  . 

Marinette  Planing  Mill  Co 

Marinette  Steam  Dye  Works  

Maurer.  Jos.,   Printing   v     -v 

Menominee  &  Marinette  Light  & 
Power  Co 

Merryman  Mfg.  Co.,  Saw  mill 

Model  Laundry  

Noel,  C.  .T.,  Excelsior  

Sawyer-Goodman  Co.,  Lumber  — 

Sing  Kee  Laundry  

Standard  Oil  Co 

Stevens,  A.  W.  Co.,  Threshing  ma- 
chines     

Swedish  Printing  Co 

Twin  City  Bedding  Co..  Mattresses 

Union  Steam  I^aundry   

Volksbote,  Publishing  

Wing,  Sflm,   Laundry  

Total  


75 


15 


2 

3 

2 

133 

4 


27  1,792 


22 


21 
106 


8 

6  I 

V 


24 

15 

66 
8 

87 

S 

133 

18 


506  2,288 


14 
33 
129 

1 

12 
12  

11   87  I 


301 

1«? 
35 


4 

2 

4 

<r 

10.-? 

2 

7 

3 

6Q0 

1 

1 

1 

22 


1 
7 
27 

106 

14 
33 
129 

1 

12 
12 
38 
301 

1R4 
So 
6 

4 

7 
103 
9 
3 
300 
1 
2 

70 
8 
3 

22 

2 

1 


2  11.447  1   79  ll.G 


95 


Boilers. 


a 


24 


5 


40 
100 


100 
35 


68 


dOO 


3,750 


90 

115 
120 


315 


3  I  205 


1 

1 
10 


160 

05 
90 
GOO 


950 
170 
9» 
100 
10 


300 
600 
25 


900 


800 

"20* 


<» 


1.875 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

LocatioD,  Dame  aud  baBineas. 

90    . 

£ 

is 

00  flD 

£ 

1 

i 

1 

MARION.    WAUPACA   CO. 
Buhr,  John,  Creamery  

1 

1 

2 
2 

6 
10 
2 
2 
2 
14 

""2 

10 

14 

1 

10 

Goldbergr,  L.  M.  &  Co.,  Elevator... 

Maes  Bros.,  f^urniture  

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

80 

Main.  Fred,  Sawmill  

80 

Marlon  Advocate.  Piibllshlnar  

Marlon  Mills,  Flour  

1 

Patrotz,  A.,  Elevator  

Rogers  &  Johnson,  Box  factory  .... 

2 

1     1 

00 

Total   

6 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 
I 
I 

3 

40 

9 
2 

8 
1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

42 

2 
2 

8 
1 
2 
2 

1 

« 

» 

180 

MARKESAN,  GREEN  LAKE  CO. 

Friday  &  Co.,  H.  P.,  Creamery  .... 
Long,  H.  W.,  Wagons  

20 

Markesan     Canning     Co.,     Canning 
peas    

» 

100 

Markesan  Gas  Works  

Markesan  Herald    

1 

Sulk,  Wm.,  Elevator  

Yep  Sing,  Laundry  



Tbtal   

9 

B 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 
12 

1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 

19 

1 

""i 

2 

IS 

T2 

16 
12 

80 
3 

H 

IS 
5 

4 

e 

£0 
8 

s 

4 

4 

3 

174 

CS9 
2 

1 
5 

"■'3* 
"ii 

6 
**83' 

IS 

13 

16 
12 

35 
8 

8 

16 
5 
4 
9 
80 
15 
8 
4 
4 
3 
175 

289 
35 

3  f    i9n 

MARSHFIELD,    WOOD   CO. 
Bilie.  Hans.  Contractinfr  

2 

30 

Hafer  &  Kalsched.  Saw  and  planing 
mill    , 

150 

Lang  &  Shermann,  Machinery  

Marshfleld  Bedding  Co.,  Mattresses, 
etc 

4 

2 

140 

Marshfleld   Boiler   Works    

Marshfleld    Bottling    Works,     Soda 
water    

Marshfleld   Brewlnur  Co        

1 
1 

'  "i' 
2 

2 

70 

Marshfleld  Democrat.  Publishing  .. 

Marshfleld  Light  &  Water  Co 

Marshfleld  News,   Publishing  

2 

200 

Marshfleld  Stave  Works  

1 
1 

125 

Marshfleld  Steam  Laundry  

80 

Marshfleld  Times  

Mettelka,  John,  Plumbing  

Puerner  Creamery  Co 

12 

10 

1 
1 
3 

9 

20 

Rasmussen,   Peter,   Grist  mill  

Roddies  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co 

Upham  Mfg.  Co.,  Furniture,  flour, 
etc 

50 
180 

930 

Witters,  F.  H.,  Pickling  factory... 

Total   

78 

8 

610 
29o 

eo 

ff79 
225 

46 

25 
9 

1,945 
1,800 

MASON,  BAYFIELD  CO. 
White  River  Lumber  Co 

Total   

8 

225 

225 

9 

1.800 

.  I 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  basiness. 


Build 

liD«>. 

Employees. 

g 

-i 

eo    . 

^ 

?<  CO 

**  5 

n 

.5 

b«M 

•3 

§ 

1 

i5£ 

PS 

«ts 

S 

£ 

^ 

Boilen. 


a 
.a 

3 


o 


MAUSTON,    JUNEAU    CO. 


City  WaterworkB  

Curran  Bros.,  Elevator  

Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 

Harland  &  Fisher,  Feed  mill  

Juneau  County  Chronicle,   Publish 

Ing  

Mauston  Creamery  

Mauston  Star,  The,  Publishing 

Mauston  Steam  Laundry  

Prelssnitz,  V.,  Wagon  shop  

Strong,  H.  C,  Machinery  

Underwood,  F.  A.,  Cooperage  


Total 


MAYVILLB,    DODGE    CO. 

Bolhmer  Bros.,  Foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop   

Buerger  Malting  Co 

Dodge  County  Banner,  Publishing.. 

Dodge  County  Pioneer,  Publishing. 

Electric  Light  Co 

Falk,  J.  W.,  Butter  and  cheese 

Hollentine,  J.  Co.,  Wagons  

Mntson,  II.  F.,  Machine  shop 

Mayville  News,  Publishing  

Mayvllle  Raw  Mill  

Mayville  Specialty  Co.,  Castings 

Mayville  Steam  Laundry   

Northwestern  Iron  Co.,   Pig  Iron... 

Paustain,  F.,  Milling  Co.,  Light, 
flour,  boxes  

Ruedebiisch.  Aug.,  Brick  

Steiger  J.,  Browing  Co 

Zlegler  Brewing  Co 


Total 


MAZOMANIE,    DANE    CO. 


Mazomanie  Flour  Cabinet  Co.. 

Mazomanie  Mill,  Feed  

Mnzoraanle  Sickle,  Publishing 
Village  Electric  Light  Plant  ... 


Total   

MEDFORD,  TAYLOR  CO. 

Campbell  &  Ausohuetz,  Iron  works 

City  Printing  Office  

Henrlch  Bros.,  Wagons  

Medford  Brewing  Co 

Medford      Building      Supply      Co., 

Wood-work   

Medford  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Boxes, 

baskets,  etc 


S6 


28 


2 

1-3 
6 
6 
1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
14 
1 
208 

4 

12 
5 
4 


15 


30 


2 

12 
6 
6 
1 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
14 
3 
SOS 

4 
12 
6 

4 


2S8 


15 


100 


20 


10 
18 


12 


218 


26 
180 


2   250 

1    15 

1   ao 


9  'i.sso 


20 
20 


18 


18  1,8 


80 


4 
TO 


101 


75 
180 
70 
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TABli'B  I— ESTABLISHMISNTS  INSPECTED— Continued . 


Location ,  name  and  business. 


Baildinffs. 


fl  o 


Employees. 


«  o 

SI 


Boilers. 


MBDPORD— Continued . 


Medford  Lumber  Co 

Medford  Steam  Laundry  

Perkins,  A.  J.  &  Sons,  Flour. 

Star-News,   Publisliingr   

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  .. 

Waldbote,  Publishing  

Wesle  Bros.,   Wagons  


Total 


MELLEN,    ASHLAND   CO. 


Foster-Latimer  Lumber  Co. 
Mellen  Weekly,  Publishing 
U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery. 


Total 


MENASHA,  WINNEBAGO  CO. 

Banta,  Geo.,  Pub.  Co.,  Book-bind 

ing  

Fox,  R.  U.,  Knitting  Co..  Hose, 
mittens,  etc 

Gilbert  Paper  Co 

Hewitt,  W.  P.  &  Co.,  Woolen  mill. 

Island  Paper  Co 

Little  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co 

McKennon  Excelsior  Co 

Menasha  Brewing  Co 

Menasha  Iron  Works 

Menasha  Mfg.  Co.,  Paper  mill  sup- 
plies   

Menasha  Paper  Co 

Menasha  Record  Co.,  Publishing 

Menasha  Split  Pulley  Co 

Menasha  Wooden  ware  Co 

Menasha  Woolen  Mill,  Woolen  cloth 

Morkley  Bros.  &  Scelier,  Machine 
shop   

Onnard  Mfg.  Co.,  Hardware 

Sohoepel  Bros.,  Tannery  

Stein,  Geo.,  Printing 

Strange,  J.,  Paper  Co 

Twin  City  Laundry  

Walter  Bros.,  Brewing  Co 

Whiting,  Geo.  A.,  Paper  Co.  .... 

Winnebago  Anzelger,   Publishing 


Total 


I         MENOMONEE     FALLS, 
SHA  CO. 


WAUKE- 


Enterprise  Roller  Mills,   Grist  mill. 

Menomonee  Falls  Boiler  Works 

Menomonee  Falls  Roller  Mills,  Grist 
mill  


84 


16 


8       ^45 


10       265 


ISO 
8 
00  I 


21 


273 


12 

5 
106 
14 
128 
2 
0 
4 
5 

2Z 

88 

1 

24 

19 

12 
4 

3 

1 
48 

3 
15 
28 

2 

1,611 


180 
8 
00 


278 


40 
160 
44 
140 
2 
10 
5 
5 

22 

100 

6 

25 
958 

05 

12 
4 
3 
1 

65 
5 

15 

60 


284   1,745 


I 


5  ' 

I        2 


15 


880 
10 
75 


450 

"io" 

L.190 
800 


6       900 
10   1,200 


6   1,250 


900 


100 
100 


400 


1 

80 

48 

6 

1,810 

3 

1 

.      GO 

20 


3       450 

1  15 

2  ,     180 

3  !    825 
...I 


-I- 


83    5,680 


80 
20 


80 
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TABLE  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED— Continued. 


BaUdings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

Location,  name  and  bneiness. 

II 

1 

£ 

1 

It 

6 
2 

S 

MEINOMONBB    FALLS-Contlnued . 
Ness,  Geo.,  Sash  and  doors  

1    

6    

1    

6           1 

4 

20 
9 

160 

4 
20 

1 
1 

40 

Rowell  Co.,  J.  R.,  Agricultural  im- 
plements   

50 

Wegner,  F.  C.,  Elevator  

2 
160 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Co.,  Beet  sugar... 

10 

1.350 

Total   

Id 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
6 

• 

4 

1 

2 

1 
2 
S 
8 

a 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

197 

3 
4 

6 
6 
14 

eo 

90 

it 

10 
2 
3 
250 
e 
4 

12 
10 
2 

10 

6 
2 

...... 

3 

197    

S    

4    

G    

15 

1 

1 

1 

1,680 

MBNOMONIB,    DUNN   CO. 
City  Gas  Co 

40 

City  Laundry  

5 

Dunn  .County  IrQU  Works,  Gasoline 
engines 

15 

Dunn  County  News,    Publishing.... 

Dunn  County  Sash  &  Door  Co 

Excelsior  Brick  Co 

9 
14 
00 

1 
2 

t 

60 

165 

Globe    Iron    Works,     Gasoline    en- 
gines   • 

80    

150 

Henschell,   V.  L.,  Repair  shop  

2 

Herrum,    C.    L.,    Saw   and   planing 
mill  

10 

2 

3 

250 

8 

4 

13 

13 

2 

10 

6 
9 



1 

45 

Luta,  J.  F.,  Bottling  works  

Menomonle  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Menomonle  Hydraulic  Brick  Co 

Menoraonle  Iron  Works,  Machinery 
Menomonle  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

""b 

2 
2 

1 

200 

90 
15 

Menomonle  Oscillating  Sleigh  Co.... 
Menomonle  Times,  Publishing  

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

45 

Menomonle  Waterworks   

2 

1 

ioo 

Schmidt,  H.  A.  &  Co.,  Wagons,  car- 
riages   

9R 

Submerged  Electric  Motor  Co 

Wisconsin  Elevator  Co 

1 
3 

43 

I 
1 

Wisconsin  Power  Co.,  Flour  mill  .. 

15    

15 



Total    

6 

508 

7 

515 
2 

5 

IS 

1 
1 

1,015 
12 

MERIDIAN,  DUNN  CO. 
Meridian  Creamery  Co 

2 
2 

Meridian  Feed  Mill  

2    

Iff 

Total    

10 
12 
2 

2 

6 

16 
1 
S 
1 
7 
1 
i 



4 

7n 

"'ii' 

4 

70 

2 

3 
2 

23 

MERRILL,  LINCOLN  CO. 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  Tan- 
nery    

430 

Anson-Hlxson  Sash  &  Door  Co 

Barber,  L.  S.,  Excelsior  

1  ,     18T 
7 

2 

50 

231 

3 

1      11 

1S7 

7 

o 

IS 

350 

Dengel     &     Remmel     Bros.,      Soda 
wa  ter    

English  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodenware 

Gllkoy  &  Anson  Co.,  Planing  mill.. 
Hone's  Steam  Laundry   

231 

11 

80 
3 

5 

4 
5 

:::::: 

2 

12 
1 
2 

250 

600 

Leidlger  Brewing  Co 

05 

Lincoln  County  Roller  Mills,  Feed. 
Llndauer  Pulp  Co 

1 

6 
30 

6 
5 

Merrill   Advocate,    Publishing   

Merrill  City  Waterworks  

".'i' 



m 
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TABLE  I-ESTABWSHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Buildings. 

Emi>loyee8. 

BoUen. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

CO    . 

Pa 

1| 

m  00 

i 

• 

•a 

11 

i 

d 

MBRRILLn-Continued. 
Merrill  B>scelsior  Co 

5 

3 

7 
14 

1 
9 
4 
1 
1 

15 
1 

11 

""2' 

"'i' 

10 

2 

11 

235 
3 
26 
12 
2 
U 
«0 
8 
160 

""b 

1 

"'i' 
"V 
"'2' 

10 

6 

12 

285 

6 

25 

12 

4 

11 

660 

5 

160 

1 
1 

GO 

Merrill  Glove  &  Mitten  Co 

Merrill   Iron  Works,    Machinery.... 
Merrill  Lumber  Co 

16 

7 

600 

Merrill  News,   Piibiishinfi:  

Merrill  Paper  &  Pulp  Co 

8 

4 

450 

Merrill  Railway  &  LIghtinfir  Co 

Morrill  Star,  Publisliing  

400 

Meyer,  Einil,  Veneeringr  

"is' 

1 
10 

40 

Stange  Co.,  A.  H.,  Sash  and  doors 
Wisconsin   Thalbote,    Publishing.... 

000 

Wright,  H.  W.,  Lumber  Co 

7 

926 

Total    

142 

2 

1 

1 
1 

6 


1,732 

2 
13 

2 
2 

19 

1,751 

2 

60 

2 

2 

72 

68 

5,S0 

MILTON,   ROCK  CO. 
Barnes,  E.  L.,  Elevator 

Borden,  F.  G.  &  Co.,  Leaf  tobacco 



Else  &  Son,  Creamery   

1 

20 

Fetherstone  Mill,  Feed  

Total     

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 



18 

9 
9 
2 
3 

2 

48 

6 
24 

06 

14 
83 
2 
8 

2 

1 

20 

MILTON  JUNCTION,  ROCK  CO. 
Chambers,  S.  C,  Leaf  tobacco 

Conway  &  Hubbell,  Leaf  tobacco... 

Milton  Co-op.  Creamery  Co 

1 

15 

Stone,   I.  G.,  Blacksmithing 

West     Lumber    Co.,     Lumber    and 
feed  : 

* .' 

Total   

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

"  "i" 

16 

-i-i 

25 

11 

301 

» 

170 
3 
24 

9 
2 

135 

152 
5 

1 
2 

1,275 

2 

29 

6 

1? 

29 

4 

108 
30 

"'i' 

16 

■     '3" 
75 

97 

2 

16 

25 

6 

21 
6 

""2 

54 

15 

407 
38 

170 
4 
40 

9 

5 

210 

249 

6 

3 

18 

1,300 
8 
50 
11 
5 
IS 

1 

15 

MILWAUKEE,    MILWAUKEE  CO. 
Aaron  &  Marks,   Clothing  

Al)el  &  Bach  Co.,    Trunks   and    tra- 
velling bags  

Abelos,  F.  B.,  &  Co.,  Clothing 



3 

48 

1 

2 

300 

Abrosch,  Chas.,  Co.,  Carriages  and 
wagons     

1 
1 
2 

2 

2 

inn 

Ackerman  Bros.,  Hats  and  caps.... 

Ackerman,   R.,   Shoes   

6 

1 
1 
6 
10 

i         50 

Acme  Pattern  Mfg.   Co.,  Wood  and 
metal  patterns 

Adams  Blank  Book  Co.,  Bindery... 

.!..  .1.   .  ' 

Adams,  F.  F.,  Tobacco  Co 

1 

Adler,  D.,  &  Son,  Clothing  

Advocate  Publishing  Co.,  Newspaper 



3 

1 

Albens  &  Lorens,  Wool  carders  and 
bedroom  supplies   

1 

Allen  &  American  Steam  Laundry.. 

2 
4 

"*6 

1 

Allls.  Chalmers    Co.,    Foundry    ma- 
chine shop   

32 
.•? 
1 
J» 
1 
1 

9  1,250 

1         40 

Alten,    Nick,    Dve  works   

Amazeon  &  Co.,  Shoos  

1 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co 

1  1      45 

American  Boiler  Works  

American  Box  Toe  Co 

' 
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TABLE  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlmied. 


Location,  name  and  business 


BciildioffB. 


MILWAUKEB^Continued. 


American  Bridge  Co 

American  Candy  Co 

American    Copper    &    Iron    Works, 

Coppersmiths    

American  Fine  Arts  Co.,  Lithograpb- 

ing    

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  Tan 

nery   

American  Malting  Co.,  (Kraus-Mer- 

kerbranch)    

American  Malting  Co.,  (Main  plant) 
American  Malting  Co.,   (South  Bay 

branch) 

American    Monolith    Co.,    Sanitary 

flooring    

American  Sol  Soda  Co 

American    Show   Print   Co.,    Litho- 
graphing   

American    Standard    Steel    Fitting 

Co 

Anderson,  Robert,  Forge  Co 

Andrae,  Julius,   &   Sons  Co.,   Elec- 
tric works   

Andrews,   Fred.,  &  Co.,   (Town  of 

Milw.)  Stone  cutting  

Anstedt,  C,   Leather  Co.,   Tanning 

Armstrong  Pattern  Works  

Ashn,  Thomas  &  Son  

Badger  Candy  Co 

Badger  Dye  Works  

Badger  Fur  Dressing  &  Dye  Works 

Badi?er  Laundry    

Badger  Nail  Co.,  Wire  works 

Badger  »*4i8h  &  Door  Co 

Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works  

Baird  Press,  The.  Job  printing  . 

Banker,  C.  I.,  W^re  fences  

Barkow,  Herman,  Wagons  

Barth  Elevator  Co.,  Elevators 

Battery  Power  Co.,  Developing  . 
Bay  ley,  Wm.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Blowers 

and  exhausters   

Bay  View  Laundry  

Bay      View      Steel      Casting      Co., 

Foundry    

Beach  &  Tonnaen,  Cornice  works... 

Beaver  Mfg.  Co.,  Motors  

Beck,  C.  A.,  &  Son  Co.,  Boxes 

Boneaoh  Bros.,  Rugs  and  scrap  Iron 
Berger    Bedding    Co.,    Bedsprings, 

mattresses,  etc 

Berger-Crittonden       Milling       Co., 

Flour  mill  

Berthelet  Construction  Co.,  Cement 

blocks     

Berthelet.  II.,  &  Co.,  Sewer  pipes.. 

Beverly  Co.,  Skirts  

Blorsach   &   Neldermeyer   Co.,    Gal 

vanized  iron    

Biersach  Mfg.  Co..  Tin  tags  


Employees. 


SOS 

95 


105 


58 


50 


JffT 


SO 


40 
8S 
2 
25 

17 

e 

12 

19 
SO 
14 

4 

:6 

14 

&8 

4 

50 

1 

18 
10 
80 
100 
40 

53 

75 

9 
2S 
SO 

1!: 


10 


Boilers. 


o. 


19  i 


■'*i9*i 


50 


908 
268 


6 
125 


58 

64 

06 

11 
6 

69 

10 
15 

54 

40 

88 

2 

23 

60 
25 

1? 
17 
10 

ao  I 

15 

-! 

* , 

50 
0 

18 
10 
30 
100 
44 

70 

75 

0 
25 
80 

80 

4 


100 
800 


90 
600 

en 

290 

375 

00 
8S 


100 


soo 

2  I    225 


I  : 

15    i 

,..!!!| 

1 
1 

1 

40 
40 

1 

80 

t 

100 


800 
25 


400 

50 


1  I    100 
5   1.000 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


BoilerK. 


Location,  name  and  basiness. 


MILWAUKBB-Contlnued. 

Birkenwald,  S.,  Co.,  Dairy  and 
butcher's  sapplies   

Blatz,   Val.,  Brewingr  Co 

Bliss  Electric  Car  Liglitlng  Co 

Blomlcun,  Electric  Co.,  Armatare 
wiDdin?    

Biumenfeld,  Lascher  &  Brown  Co., 
Millinery 

Bodden  &  Bright  Co.,  Coffee  and 
peanut  roastlngr  

Bodden  Packing  Co.,  Pork  and  beef 
packing    

Bogenberger  &  Bros.,  Galvanized 
iron    

Bollenbach  &  Vanderkamp,  Print- 
ing     

Bond,  Hahn  &  Samow  Co..  Lime 
and  cement    

Borchert  Malting  Co 

Bornstein-Zimmerman,     Clothing... 

Bottrell  Cycle  &  Specialty  Co., 
Bicycle  Mfg 

Bradli^y  &  Metcalf  Co..  Boots  and 
shoes   

Brand  Stove  Co.,  Stoves  and  ranges 

Brail  in.  I».  .1.,  Glove  Co.,  Gloves... 

Brazell,  J.   G.,   Printing 

Brirthaiipt  Printing  Co.,  Job  print- 
ing     

Brenk   Bros.,   Merchant  tailors 

Brett.  J.  G.,  Grain  Saver  Co.. 
Grain  saving  machine 

Brill,  .1.   P.,  Art  glass  works 

Brill  man  Bros.,   Lithographing 

Brodosser  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  Elevators 

Brown,  Fred,   Repair  shop I 

Bub.  Jos.,  Co.,   Upholstery 

Buehler,    Andrew,    Printing I 

Buestrin,  Henry,  &  Son,  Contract- 
ors      

Bulfln,   Edw.,   Job  printing 

Bunde  &  Upmeyer  Co.,  Jewelry 

Purdick  &  Allen,  Job  printing 

Burnham  Bros.,  Brick 

Burroughs,  George,  &  Son,  Trunks 

Calumet    Laundry    Co 

Campbell   Laundry    

Canar  Bros.   Laundry 

Cannon    Printing    Co 

Carnival  Laundry  

Carpeles   Co.,    Trunks , 

Cassel.  B.,  &  Co.,  Scrap  iron , 

Catholic  Citizen,   The,   Newspaper 

Central  Bltulithic  Paving  Co 

Central  Foundry  Co 

Chain   Belt  Co 

Chapin  Co.,  Mill  stuffs 

Chase   Brick  Co.,    Brick 

Cherno,    Gust,    Sausage 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Car  heating 
plant 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 

u 

h 

'Vo 

hO 

o*i 

o** 

P* 

„" 

Employees. 

i 

«  OS 

o 

T!*- 

u  O 

CB 

«  ^ 

a 

1 

Boilers. 


MILWAUKEE^-Contlnued. 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry..  Elevator  "A" 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Repair  shops 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry..  Switches  and 
material    

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  Re- 
pair shop  

Clanick-IIlrsch    Co , 

Clark  En^rraving  Co.,  Engraving, 
and  printing  

ClilTord  Mfg.  Co.,  Automobile  parts 

Cohn  Bros.,    Clothing 

Cohn,  Isador,  Machine  shop  and 
scrap  iron  

Colnlk  Mfg.  Co.,  Structural  iron... 

Colonial  Leather  Co.,  Tanning 

Columbia   Knitting  Co 

Columbia  Publishing  Co.,  Newspa- 
per     

Conrad  Bros.,  Tannery I 

Conway  Veneered  Doors  &  Mantle 
Co I 

Copperud,  Andrew,  Machine  shop.. 

Cornillie  Bros.,  Saloon  and  othcc 
iixtures    

Corrigan,    Edw.,    Binding 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Coal  docks | 

Cramer-Krassett  Co.,  Art  and  Job 
printing    

Cream  City  Bonnet  Frame  Works... 

Cream  City  Brewing  Co j 

Cream  City  Can  Works,  Tin  factory 

Cream  City  Casket  Co I 

Cream  City  Laundry 

Creum  City  Litho-Engraving  Co 

Cream  City  Marine  Boiler  Works...! 

Cream  City  Mirror  Plate  Co.,  Mir- 
rors     I 

Cream  City  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sash,' 
doors,   etc i 

Cream  City  Smelting  Works ' 

Cream  City  Tallow  &  Grease  Co.,| 
Rendering  plant   i 

Cream  City  Woven  Wire  Works,! 
Springs,  etc 

Creede,  Geo.,  &  Brother,  Carriage 
works    

Crow  Stove  Polish  Co 

Crucible  Steel   Casting  Co 

Crystal    Soap   Co 

Curtlss-Yale  Co.,  Sash  and  doors... 

Cut  lor- Hammer  Co.,  Electrical  con- 
trolling device  

Daisy  Roller  Mills,   Flour 

I>avls  Bros.,   Boiler  works 

I>avl8,   H.   M.,   Plating 

Davis  Mfg.  Co.,  Hardware  special- 
ties     

Deguenther  Laundry    

Delaney  Oil  &  Lubricant  Co 

Develaar,  M.,  &  Son,   Brick 

Diamond   Ink  Co 


75 


40 


85 


100 


18 


13 


76 


40 


""b 

2 

11 

100 
2,300 

2 

150 



3 

200 

'   i" 

1 





"i" 

1 

100 



4 

400 

6 

3 

1 

ISO 

85 

1 

40 

4  1    3«> 

3 

8 

1 
4 

'i 

1 

1 

8 

200 

1 
2 

50 

leo 

1      •» 

2      150 

1 

8  1    400 

1 

^1   « 

5 

3 

240 

""s 

"'i' 



2 

3 

1 

200 
450 
35 

::::.: 

1 
1 
1 
1 

100 
60 
20 

125 
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TABLE  I-ESTABUSHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  bnainess. 


Baildings. 

Employees. 

BoUen. 

CO  • 

(5- 

i 

i 

c 

1 

1 

si 
so 

6. 

•a 
1 

MILWAUKBB-Contlnued. 

Dings  Electro-Magnetic  Separator 
Co.,    Mining  mactiinery 

Doelger-KIsaten  &  Sctierff  Co.,  Ma- 
chinists     

Doerflnger  Artificial  Limb  Co 

Domacnost,  The,  Newspaper 

Domestic    Laundry    

I>onner  Bros.,   BYod  mill 

Dorsch,  Jno.,  &  Sons,  B^rm  imple- 
ments     

Downey  &  Kruse  Co.,  Machine 
shops  

Dunck,  H.,  Tanks  

Durant,  W.  V.,  Co.,  The,  Counting 
machines    

Dutcher,  J.  A.  &  P.  B.,  Co.,  Steel 
castings , 

Dyer  Saddlery  Co.,  Saddlery 

Eagle  Brass  Foundry,  Brass,  bronze 
and  white  metal.... 

Eagle  Knitting  Mills 

PJngle  Lye  Works 

Economical  Tool  Co.,  Machine  tools 

Elastic  Nut  &  Bolt  Co 

Electric  Power  &  Battery  Co.,  Blec 
trie  batteries 

Elite  Foundry  Co.,  Gray  Iron  cast- 
ings     

Elkert  Bros.,   Tanning 

Ellsworth  &  Thayer  Mfg.  Co., 
Gloves,  fur  coats,  etc 

Empire    Laundry    

Erlnrude,  O.,   Pattern  works 

Eureka   I>nundry    

h?vcnlng   Wisconsin,    Newspaper 

I'h'crest-Braband  Co.,  Job  printing. 

Everly,  J.   M.,  Job  printing 

Evorst,    John,    Gloves 

Everwear  Hosiery  Co 

Facsimile  Typewriting  Co.,   Prt^... 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Scales 

Fnlk  Co.,  The,  Steel  castings 

Fast  Machine  Tool  Works 

Fei.T  &  Goethel,  Galvanized  Iron 
works    

Fernekos.  .!.,  &  Son,  Candy  

Ferrofix  Brazing  Co.,   Machinists... 

Fiebrig  Chemical  Co.,  Harness 
dressing    

Figved  Bros.,  Tanning  furs 

Filer  &  Stowell  Co.,  Corliss  engines 
and    machinery    

Fischer  Mfg.  Co.,  Bunion  protect- 
ors    

Fixter,  Joseph,   Light  barrels 

Fleischer  Knitting  Works 

Flint,  J.  G.,  Co.,  Coffee  and  spices 

Flushing  Pumping  Station,  Flush 
Ing    river    

Forest  Home  Monument  Co.,  Monu- 
ments     


10 


lOQ 
20 


14 
15 

55 

1 

8 

2 

190 

13 

2 

7 

6 

583 

2 

15 
12 
3 

10 

8 


2   504 


100 
21 

2 

17 
59 
13 
40 


14 
15 

130 
9 
3 
19 
200 
6 
IS 
6 
29 
8 
7 
568 

2  I. 

16  t. 
44  I 

3  I. 

10  I. 
10  . 


7  I 


14 

50 

4 

25 

I 
13 

5  I 


12 


40 


25 
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75 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


LDcation,  name  and  basioeas. 


MILWAUKEE— Continued . 


Light 


BaildlDRS. 


Is 


s  • 

II 


Forward  Mach.  &  Tool  Co 

structural  iron,  etc 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Wagon  Co.,  Mo 

tors    

Four  Wheel  Drive  Wagon  Co.,  Au 

to  trucks   

Fowle  Printing  Co.,  Tlie 

Frank,  L. ,  &  Son  Co.,  Sausage  and 

sauerkraut  

Franklin     Print     Shop,     The,     Job 

printing  

Franzen,  Wm.,  &  Son,  Glass  works 
Fraser  Co.,  The,  Flour  mill  machin 

ery    

Fress,  J.,  Awnings 

Freldenker   Publishing    Co.,    News 

paper    i . 

French  Wax  Figure  Co j, 

Friedlander    Knitting    Co.,     Gloves 

and  mittens  *. I, 

Friend  &  Marks,  Clothing | 

Friend    Bros.,    Clothing 

Friend- Weinbaum,   Skirts  | 

Froedtert    Bros.    Grain    &    Maltingi 

Co I 

Fuller-Warren  Co.,  The,  Stoves  and: 

furnaces    I 

Gnlland  &  Ilenning  Pneumatic  Malt-i 

ing   Drum   Co 

Gallnsch  Co.,  The,   Mustard I 

Gallun,  A.  T.,  &  Son,  Tanners 

Gavin  Art  Glass  Works I 

Gehl,  M.  C,  &  Co.,  Creamery  sup-l 

plies    \ 

Gem  Hammock  &  Fly  Net  Co 

Gem  laundry  Co I 

Gem  Milling  Co , 

Gem    Upholstery   Co 

General     Construction     (!'o..     Stone! 

cutting   

Genz  &  Sohrader,   Wagons 

George  &  Heyer,   Upholstering ' 

Germanla    Hlndery    Co 

Germania    Publishing  Co.,    Newspa-I 

per    

Gether,  C.  R.,  Co..  Electrotyplng.J 
General  Constnietion  Co.,  C*tit  stone 
(ieuder  &   I'aeschko  Mfg.   Co.,   Tin- 
ware      

Geyer,  Win.,   Machinist 

Glllett  &  Co.,   Printers  

Globe  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  Glacetine 

Mfg 

Globe  Printing  Co 

Globe  Wire  &    Iron    Wctrks,    Wire 

and  iron  gofxls  

Goelzer  &   Schultz,    Screens,   storm, 

sasli,  etc 

Goerres,     I'hil  ii),      Cooiiernge     Co., 

Beer  kegs  

Graf  Bros.,  I^adles'  hats  


18 


13  1 

2  I 


Employees. 


7  I 
10 


St8  ' 

I 

600  , 

75 
13 
680 

16  I 

15 
108  . 


7 
15 

35 

3 
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00 
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2 

2 
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22 
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125  I 

I 

1  , 


si 
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92 
15 

82 

6 

490 

21 
8 

8 
80 
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110 

94 

25 

28 


76 
13 
680 
16 

15 
342 

17 

7 
16 

35 
3 

SS 
33 
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23 
85 

60O 
2 
14 

1 
6 
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Boilers. 


75 


800 


240 


2  I    800 


I 


I 
2  I    800 

8       MO 

1       150 
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I 
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1 
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1 
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TAULim  1— j£STABL»iisuM£/r4TS  iNSFECTisu— uontinuea. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 
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Boilers. 
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« 
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MILWAUKBB-Continued. 

Graf,   John,    Welse  beer   and   soda 
water    

Grant  Marble  Works  

Graselll  Chemical  Co 

Great  Western  Knitting  Co 

Green  Stamp  &  Printing  Co.,  Print- 
ing     T 

Greenslade  Foundry  

Green    Telephone   &    DIectric    ^ffg. 
Co.,    Telephones    

Greve  Show  Print  Co.,  Lithograph- 
ing     

Grocer's  Roasting  Co.,  Coffee  roast- 
ing   

Gross  Coal  Co.,  The,   

Gross,  F.  C,  &  Bros.  Co.,  Packers 

Gross,  P.  A.,  &  Son,  Millinery  .... 

Gruhl,  Sash  &    Door   Co.,    IntArinr 
finish   

Gugler  Lithographic  Co 

Gunz,  R.,  &  Co.,  Packers  .. 

Haase,  Chas.  F.,  Coal  Co. 

Habhegger,    Theo.,    Carria* 
wagons    

Hackendahl  &   Schmidt,    S' 
Iron    

Hadler,  C.  &  H.,  Job  prin 

Haertleln,  B.,  &  Co.,  Brasf 

Hafemann,  Charles,  Broon 

Hake,  F.  I>.,  Job  printing- 
Hammersmith  Engraving 

Hnnn-Wangerin-Weickard 
Pipe  organs  and  church 

Hanson,  C.  O.,  Co.,   Glo^ 

Hansen's  Empire  Fur  Fa< 

Hansen,  John  &  Son,  So 

Hanson,  Charles  H.,  Int 

Harsh,  Smith  &  PMmnnd 

Hathaway,  J.  Ef.,  &  Co., 
dock  contractors   

Hayes,  George,  Box  fnc 

Hebenstrelt    &.  Bartell, 
and  upholstering  

Hecht     &     Zummach, 
colors    

Hell  Co.,  The,  Steel  tar 

Helmann,  M.,  &  Co.,  ] 

Helmann.  M.,  &  Co., 
feathers     

Holnemann,  Geo.  H., 
and  hats  

Heinl,  Jos.,  &  Sons, 
wagons  

Helnn  Specialty  Co., 

Helmholz  Mitten  Co. 

Hendee-Bambord-Cra 
printing  

Hendee-Kaltz  Brush 
and  wire  brushes  . 

Hendee  Wire  Brush 


1 

87 

225 

1 

6 

u 

52 

9 

90 

12 

4 

80 

6 

1 

50 

40 

5 

17 

46 

SO 

110 

80 

20 

1 

15 

17 

1 

6 

8 

4 

i 

6 

9 

60 

2 

42 

94 

150 

66 

100 

8 

9 

28 

01 

44 

18 

2 

20 

1 

33 

22 

78 

113 

12 

!9 

46 

1 

19 

iS 

9fl 

13 

27 

4 

23 

8 

22 

9 

30 
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70 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  busiaess. 


BaildiQffB. 


U 

e*c 

I.  o 


MILWAUKEE-Continued. 

Ilennes  &  Keller,  Bottle  fllllnff  ma 
chines   •  •  • 

Heimecke,  C,    Co.,    Statuary    wire 
and  Iron  works   

Hensehel,  C.    B.,    Mfg.    Co..    Clifnr 
boxes     

Ilepllngrer,  Louis,  Machinist  

Ilorold  Co.,  The,   Newspaper 

Hess,  Charles,  Sausages  

Hewitt  Mtg.  Co.,  Bra.ss  castfnifs... 

IliKh      Service      Pumping      Station 
Water  plant   

nilbert.  A.  J.,  &  Co.,  Perfumes... 

Hllty,  M.,  Lumber  Co 

Illrsch  Bros.,  Iron  foundry  

Ilochmann  Art  Glass  Co 

Ilock.     John,     Electroplating     and 
oxidizing    • 

Hockendall  &  Schmidt,  Iron  works. 

IToehn  New  Method  Laundry  — 

Iloelzl  &  Co. ,  Printing 

IToffraan,   B.,   Mfg.   Co.,    Plumbers' 
materials    •  •  •  • 

nofTraan-Billlngs  Mfg.    Co..    Steam 
fitters'  supplies 

Hoflfman     &     Billings      Mfg.      Co 
Plumbers'  brass  and  iron  works 

Hoffman  &  Bauer.   Galvanized  Iron 

Holmes,   B.  A.,  Linotyping  

Holt    Electric    Co.,     Electric    dyna- 
mos    

Holtz,  Bernard,  Brooms  

House  of  Correction,  Factory  chairs 

Houtkainp  Printing  Co 

Hoyer.  Edw.  P.,  .Job  printing I 

Hu*e»>lnirer.  Geo.  M.,  Laundry  j 

TTii('l)s<'li    Laundry    I 

Hummel    &     Downing,     Paper    boxl 
mfp 

TTustliig,  E.   L.,  Soft  drinks  I 

TdonI  Ijjiundry   

Illinois  I>eather  Co.,  Hide  and  plas- 
ter  plnnt    

Illinois  Steol  Co 

IinDerial  Blank  Book  Co.,  Bindery.! 

Indei)endent   Brewery    j 

Infh'pondent  Coal  Co | 

Interior  Wood  Work  Co.,  Sash  and 
doors    

International  Harvester  Co.,  Cream 
separators   nnd   gasoline   engines.. 

.Tacol)s.  K.   W.,  Cooperage  

.TalosH,  H.  v..  Box  fjn^tory  

.Jenkins,  W.  T.,  Book  bindery   

.Tens,  T.   R. ,  Co.,  Print  shop 

.Tewott  &  Sherman   Co.,   Coffee  and 
spire   mill    

.Tohns.    H.   W.,   Manvllle  Co.,   Boil- 
ers nnd  pipe  coverings  

Johnson,  B.  J.,  Soap  Co 


1 

1 

10  , 

1 


10 


Employees. 


2i 


8 

18 

150 

10 

10 

8 

.   2> 

1 

23 

'   8 

no 

44 

190 

82 

50 
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7 

1 

1   10 

6 

315 

SO 
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17 

10 

37 

X^ 

22 

37 

1 

2 

40 

25 

1,3S4 

5 

4 

40 

40 

100 

S.U-S 

60 

i 

7 

10 

40 

6 

1 

35 

25 
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23 
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3 
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40 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Boildin«r6. 

Employees. 

as 

2. 

ol 

i 

i 

, 

p* 

«" 

S 

£ 

^ 

MILWAUKE)l!>-Contlnued. 

Johnson,  Robert  A.,  Co.,  Candy 
and  crackers  

Johnson  Service  Co.,  Regulators 

Jonas  Automobile  Co.,  Auto  re- 
pairing?     

Jones,  B.  P.,  &  Bro.,  Corks  

Joyes  Bros.  Co.,  Awnings,  etc.  . 

Jung  Brewery  Co 

Jnrack,  Charles,  Pattern  works  . 

Kaempf.   F.,   Coppersmith   

Kahn  Gas  Stove  Co.,  Gas  and  oil 
stoves    

Kaiser,  Louis,  Overalls  and  shirts  . 

Kalamazoo  Knitting  Co 

Kalt-Zimmers  Mtg.,  Shoes  and  leg- 
gins    

Kamm,  P.  C.  Grain  elevator  

Kanawha  Fuel  Co 

Karger,  D.,  &  Bro.,  Knit  goods  ... 

Keelyn  EHectric  Co.,  Electrical  en- 
gineers     

Kempsmlth  Mfg.  Co.,  Milling  ma- 
chines    

Keogh,  Edw.   Press,  Job  printing.. 

Kern,  John  B.  A.,  &  Sons,  Flour 
mill     

Kettor,  Fred,  Caskets,  tanks  and 
vats    

Keystone  Press  Printing  Co 

Kleckhefer  Box  Co.,  Packing  boxes 

Kleckhefer,  A.,  Elevator  Co.,  Eleva- 
tors   

KIpp,  B.  A.,  &  Co.,  Upholstering.. 

KIpp,  Fred.  Coal  and  wood  

Kindt.  C.  P.,  Contractor  

KlawlngCo.,  Bindery  

Klein,  Jacob,  Planing  mill  

Kllng,  George  B.,  Fly  nets,  ropes, 
etc 

Klnuber   Lithographing  Co 

Knndson.  Charles,   Pattern  works.. 

Koenig,  Wra.,  Wood  shoes  

Koorner,  T.,  Baby  shoes 

KofTend,  Andrew,  Boiler  and  ma- 
chine shop   

Krans-Lnndon  Co.,   Printing  

Kropp.  E.  C,  Printing  post  cards. 

Kniecke  Bros.   Co.,   Brass  foundry. 

Kriiegor  &  Domann,   Printing  

Kruegor  Mfg.  Co.,  Automobiles  .... 

Kruso  Engraving  Co 

Kundmann,  Wcnzel,  Book  binding.. 

Kunz,  J.  L.,  Machinery  Co.,  Re- 
pair shop  

Kurth,   Herman,  Brooms   

Kuyer  Publishing  Co.,  Newspaper..; 

Lake  View  I^aundry  

Lamp-MIUer  Mfg.  Co.,  Brass  goods 

Lange.  A.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Bar  and  office! 
fixtures    ' 
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1    . 
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17 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


LocatioD,  name  and  basiness. 


BalldiDffs. 


fe.2 


S5 


Employees. 


to  OS 


Boilers. 


5 

5 


MIDWAUKBB— Continued . 

Langenber^er      Constniction      Co., 

Planing  mill   

London  Elect roty pi ngr  

Lanson,  C.  P.  &  J..  Oas  engines.... 
Lay  ton    Co.»    The,    Beef   and    pork 

packers    

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co 

Levenson  Bros.,  Caps  

Llnch,  Henry,  Pants  

Linderaann,  A.  J.,  &  Hoverson  Co., 

Stoves 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Specialty  shop  

Lint,  Wm.,  Hides  

Liquid  Carbonic  Co 

Llthotype  Co.,  The,  Printers  plates 

Lobas,  Peter  M.,  Coal  and  wood , 

Loeffelholz  Co.,  Brass  founders  ' 

Lowenbach,  A.,  Job  printing  

Loewenbach,  B.,  &  Son,  Job  print- 
ing     

Loewenbach    Machine     Co.,     Auto-; 

matic  machinery  

Logemann  Bros.,   Machinists  

Lohr  &  Weifenbach,  Monuments 

Lutter  &  Gies,  Machine  shop 

Mahler,  Albenberg  &  Co.,  Clothing 

Mandel    Engraving  Co 

Manegold,  B.,    Milling    Co.,    Floun 

mill  

Manthey  &  Sieker  Construction  Co., 

Machinists    

Marshall,  August,  Brushes  

Martin,    Frank,    Fur    dresser    and 

dyer   I 

Martin,   George,   Leather  i 

Matthews  Bros.,  Furniture  I 

Maxwell  &  Stillraan  Co.,  Stucco  and 

composition    

Mayer,  F.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Co 

Mayhew   Mfg.    Co.,    Furniture   andj 

chairs    

McDonald.  J.  T.  L.,  Printing  I 

Mechanical     Appliance     Co.,     The, 

Motors  and  dynamos  

Meckelburg,    A.    F.,    Sash   &    Door 

Co 

Meier,  Oscar,  Die  factory  

Meinecke,    A.,    &    Son.,    Children's 

toys,   etc 

Meisinhelraer  Printing  Co 

Merkel    Motor    Co.,    Motor   cycles, 

etc 

Mertes-Miller  Co.,  Boiler  works 

Metropolitan  Mfg.  Co.,  Clothin*:.... 
Meyer,     Geo.     J.,     Machinery    Co., 

Brewers'  and  bott'ing  machinery... 
Meyer,   L.  A.,  Co.,   Electrical  con- 
tractors    

Meyer-Rotier  Co.,  Job  printing 

Middleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Caps  


6  I. 


17 
11  I 
90 

85  I 

45  1 
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i4 

15 
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15 
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11 
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TABLE)  I— ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Loc&tio  1,  Dame  and  basiness. 


BaildiDiss. 


«. 


MILWAUKEE-Continued. 

Miller,  H.  C,  &  Co.,  Printing  and 
book  binding  

MIIler-Gen»  Co..  Millinery  

Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co.,  Machin- 
ists    

Milwaukee  Aluminum  Co..  Alumi- 
num eastings  

Milwaukee  Automatic  Engine  Sup- 
ply Co I 

Milwaukee  Bag  Co 

Milwaukee  Barrel  Co 

Milwaukee  Bedding  Co | 

Milwaukee  Blank  Book  Mfg.  Co 

Milwaukee  Boiler  Co | 

Milwaukee  Brass  Mfg.  Co { 

Milwaukee  Brewing  Co 

Milwaukee  Bridge  Co.,  Structural 
iron    

Milwaukee  Casket  Co 

Milwaukee  Cement  Co 

Milwaukee  Chair  Co 

Milwaukee  Coffee  Roasting  Co 

Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co 

Milwaukee  Concrete  Supply  Co 

Milwaukee  Corrugating  Co.,  Sheet 
metal  goods  

Milwaukee  Cutting  Die  Co 

Milwaukee  Daily  News,  Newspaper 

Milwaukee  Dry  Dock  Co 

Milwaukee  Dry  Dock  Co.,  (South 
yard)     

Milwaukee  Dry  Dock  Co.,  (West 
yard)   

Milwaukee  Dustleas  Brush  Co 

Milwaukee  Dye  Works  

Milwaukee  Electric  Gy.  &  Light  Co., 
Klectrlc   light   

Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Light 
Co.,  Power  house  

Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Light 
Co.,  Repair  shop  and  foundry 

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co.,  Grain  

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co.,  (Elevator 
B)    

Milwaukee  Envelope  Co 

Milwaukee  Fire  Department  Repair 
Shop    

Milwauke  Foundry  Co 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  Newspaper.. 

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  Meter 
and  fitting  department  

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  (third 
ward)    

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  (west 
Ride)   

Milwaukee  Gas  Stove  Co 

Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co 

Milwaukee  Herald,  Newspaper  

Milwaukee  Journal  Co 

Milwaukee  Lace  Paper  Co 

Milwaukee  Linseed  Oil  Co 


S2 


Employees. 


!  a 


13 


7|. 

5  . 
63  , 
40  . 
20 

.57 

80  I. 
115  . 


33 


79— L. 


4» 

100 
44 
40 

300 
5 

500 

Q 

125 

4 

85 
100 

ISO 

75 
65 
19 

28 

75 

815 
15 

29 
9 

17 

2 

105 

145 

55 

130 
123 
60 
90 
117 
18 
2S 

J 

•"Y 
""5 

81 

10 


"b 

"'*8* 

"'26' 
8 
80 



5 
165 

40 

25 
132 

80 
115 

49 

101 
54 
40 

300 

5 
500 

8 

125 
4 

92 
100 

190 

75 
00 
60 


75 

325 
15 

29 

21 

17 

2 

113 

145 

56 

130 
135 
60 
122 
125 
08 
2i 


Boilers. 

d 


o 


5 


8 
11 


24 
1 


10 
2 


6 
16" 


1.50 
60 


90 
100 
200 

800 

180 
600 
400 


10 


4,000 


150 


2 
8 
2 

"i" 

14 
16 

3 

1 


120 
250 

ISO 

"flo" 

4,050 
12,000 

'300' 
400 

40 


750 

1,000 
125 
140 


160 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLB  I-E8TABLI8HMBWTS  INSPJ9CTEU>-Contlnved. 


Location,  name  and  bnsiness. 


Bnildinics. 

Bmpl< 

il 

k 

9 

"5 

o- 

«'' 

^ 

£ 

Boilers. 


MILWAUKBB-Contlnued 

Milwaukee  Lithographing  Co. 
Milwaukee    Machine   Co.,    Qas 

ginea    

Milwaukee  Malleable  &  Gray   Iron 

Works    

Milwaukee  Malting  Co 

Milwaukee  Metal  Working  Co 
Milwaukee  Mirror  &  Art  Glass  Work 
Milwaukee  Modern  Tool  Co 

Milwaukee  Monument  Co 

Milwaukee  Motor  Co 

Milwaukee  Net  Co 

Milwaukee  Novelty  Co.,  Bag  frames 
Milwaukee  Novelty  Dye  Works  .... 
Milwaukee  Oil  &  Specialty  Co 
Milwaukee  Ornamental   Metal  Mfg. 

Co 

Milwaukee  Paper  Box  Co 

Milwaukee  Parlor  Frame  Co 

Milwaukee  Pattern  Works  

Milwaukee  Printing  Co 

Milwaukee     Skylight   &    Oal.    Iron 

Cornice  Works  

Milwaukee  Spoke  &  Bending  Co.  ... 
Milwaukee  Stamping  Co.,  Hardware 

specialties   i 

Milwaukee  Steel  Foundry  ! 

Milwaukee  Stove  &  Foundry  Co 
Milwaukee    Social    Democrat 

Co 

Milwaukee  Suspender  Mfg 

Milwaukee  Tack  Co 

Milwaukee  Tallow  &  Grease  Co.  ... 
Milwaukee  Tffnnlng  Sc  Clothing  Co., 

Sheepskin  clothing   

Milwaukee  Valve  Co 

Milwaukee  Iron  Works  

Milwaukee      Western      Fuel      Co., 

(Canal  St.)  

Milwaukee      Western      Fuel      Co., 

(Cherry  St.)    

Milwaukee      Western      Fuel      Co., 

(Commerce  St.)  

Milwaukee      Western      Fuel 

(Klnnicklnnic  Ave.)   

Milwaukee  Malt  Co 

Milwaukee  Worsted  Cloth  Co 
Milwaukee  Worsted  Mills,  Yarn  . 
Milwaukee  Woven  Wire  Works 
Minn  Billiard  Table  Mfg.  Co. 
Miotke.  Jos.,  Special  machinery 
Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  Feed   and    litter 

carriers   

Molitor,  M.,  Paper  boxes  

Monarch  Mfg;  Co.,  Coats  and  skirts 
Montwirt,  v.,  &  Son,  Clothing 

Mornwetz  Co.,  The,  Furs  

Mueller,  B.  P.,  Stock  »ood  

Mueller  &  Son  Co.,   The,   Box  fac- 
tory     

Mueller,  L.  J.,  Furnaces  


Co. 


89 

1 

4 

1  ! 
t 

4flO 

7S 

1 

1 

9 

1         8 

i 

100 

4 

s 

!     1 

4 
t 

«8 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBaiTS  INSPECTBa>-ContIiiued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Baildinffs. 

« 

'0  0 
p.- 

li 

CO 

Employees. 


MILWAUKEE>-OontInued. 

Obcnberger,     Jos.,     &     Son,     Coal 

buckets    

Orth,  Phil..  &  Co., Flour  packing... 

Osslt.  Bros..  Church  furniture 

Pabst  Brewing  Co 

Packages  Publishing  Co 

Pahl,  B.  F.,  &  Co.,  Willow  ware... 

Pahl.  B.  R.,  &  Co.,  Preserves  

Painror.  Benjamin,   Millinery  

Palace  Laundry  Co 

Pntok  Bros.,  Paints  

Patton  Paint  Co.,  Paints  

Pauling  &   Harnlschfeyer,    Machin- 


I 


ery 


Pederson  &  Groben,  Sash  and  doors 

Peez  &  Hoffman,  Carriages  

Pennsylvania   Coal   &   Supply   Co., 
Building  material  

Peterson,  Robert,  Paper  ruling 

Pfeffer  &  Smith,  Machine  shop  

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather   Co.,    Tan- 
nery    

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co.,  Tan- 
nery    

Pflugandt  Co.,  Candy  

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  ft  Iron 
Co.,  Fuel  

Phillip  ft  Co.,  Die  works  

Phoenix  Knitting  Works  

Phoenix  Machine  Shop  

Phoenix    Mfg.    Co.,    Awnings    and 
screens 

Phoenix  Printing  Co!  .*....!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Pierce,  B.  F.,  Chandeliers  

Pletsch,  Ferd,  Structural  iron 

Pletsch,  Otto,  Dye  Works  

Planklngton     Packing     Co.,      Meat, 
packers    

Podlnsky,  Joe,  Fur  dressing 

Polecheck,    Chas.,    ft    Bro.,    Chan 
dellers  

Playsted  Tool  ft  Die  Co 

Pollworth,  Fred.,  ft  Bro.,  Printing 

Passora,  Peter  B.,  Tanks  

Pressed  Steel  Tank  Co 

Preus,    R.    J.,    Co.,    Couches    and 
springs  

Prinakow,  M.,  Pnnts  

Prime  Steel  Co..  The,  Steel  castings 

Prlnz  ft  Rau    Mfg.    Co.,    Mill    ma- 
chinery     

Pritzko.  A..  Clothing  

Qninn    Blank     Book   &     Stationery 
Co 

Radtke  Bros.,  ft  Kortsch.   Printing 

Rnuschenberger,  John  ft   Co.,    Ropei 
and  twine  ! 

Rau  wold.    Jos.,   Church   furniture..' 

Rjizall  Mfsr.  Co.,  Book  bindery  I 

Redlske  Vinegar  Co 

Relnhart  Mitten  Co ' 


18  ; 


1 

1 
1 

x:....M 

2  1  ' 

4  2 


16 
12 
80 
1,747 

6 
15 
19 

9 

7 

17 
175 

649 
56 
9 

m 

9 

19 

900 

800 
30 

60 
6 
23 

10 

93 

5 
7 
8 
43  ' 


Boilers. 


o 


137 
"65 


415 


649 

66 

6 

8S 

5 

19 

1,197 

300 

95 

60 

6 

438 

10 

27 

6 

7 

8 

190 


1 

00 

"255' 

1 
97 

136 
3.000 

1 

1       100 

8 
9 

3  i    240 

3;    550 
1  !      75 

ij     30 

89 

4   «.000 

6   1.600 
1        50 

3      330 

!    108 

9  ,    300 

1 

6 
8 

9      no 

9      675 
1        35 

10 


39 

9 
51  ; 

8 
28  : 


..          4.400 
«    ' 

'.y"i  "so 

..         1        85 

1 

2    ' 

3    


18 


«    I 


1  ! 
9  ' 


Baildin^s. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

11 

s 

^9 

9 

1 

1 

MILWAUKBE^-Continued. 

Reliance  Beveling  &  Silvering  Co., 
Glass  flTlndinjr   

1 

12 
2S 

00 

Reliance  Boiler  Woi*8  

8 

1       ok 

Reliance   '"'*" 
Reliance 
RIalto  El< 
Rice  &  Fi 
Rich  Shot 
RIcketson 
Riddell,  1 
Riemer,  J 
Right  Lai 
Rilling,  J 
Rltter.  L( 
Riverside 
Robinson 
Rockwell 
Rohn,    Ge 

tractor 
Rohn,    Ro 

ers'  Rupi 
Romadka  j 

Uses   ... 
Rosenl"* — 

chine 
Rosenf 
Ruescl 
Rundl< 
Rundl 

ers' 
Saint 
Kaleni 
Salist 
Sandc 

ing 
Sanit 
Satch 
Scha; 
Schat 
Schl! 
Schl« 
Schi 

tra 
Sch 
Schi 

dc 
Rch 
Sch 
Scb 
Sch 
Scl 
Scl 
Sc; 
Sc] 
Sc' 
Sc 
Si- 


Sc 

S< 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE)  I-B8TABLI6HliCB!(NT8  INSPBCTRD-Continood . 


Location,  aame  and  basiness. 


MILWAUKBB— Continued . 


Scales, 


fiuUdinffs. 


n 


11 


Schwaab  Stamp  As  Steel  Co 
etc    •...«• • *• * 

Schwalbach.  M.,  Tower  clocks  .. 

Schwartzberg.  Bf.  A.,  Cigar  boxes 

Scotts  Machinery  Mfff.  Co. ^ 

Seaman,    W.    S..    Co..    Sasb    and 
doors  ••••■: 

Seeboth,  A.  8.,  Wool  cleaning 

Seebotb  Bros.  Co.,  Scrap  Iron 

Seeboth,  G.  A.,  Cotton  felting 

Seeboth,  W.  D.,  Printing 

Seelman,  Geo.,  &  Sons,  Bindery.... 

Seldenberg  &   Hays,    Ladies'   cloth- 
ing   •  ■ 

Sekowsky.     H.,     Surgical     instru- 
ments   "'VVA 

Semet.&  Solway  Co.,  Coke  &  Gas.. 

Sentinel  Bindery,  The,   

Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  The.  News- 
paper   ■  • 

Sercomb,  C.  A.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Soap  .. 

Shaver,  Jos.,   Granite  A  Marble  Co., 
Monuments  • j  •  •  •  • 

Sheriffs  Mfg.  Co.,  Propeller 

Siebers   &   Pederson   Co.,     Pattern 
makers  

Sight  Pfeed  Oil  Pump  Co..  Lubrlca 

Signal  *  Piione"  *  Co.','  Fire  'alarm  ap 

paratus  ;•• 

Skobis  Bros.,  Structural  iron  

Skubal  &  Schaur,  Wagons  

Slocum  Straw  Works,  Hats  

Smith,     A.     O.,     Co.,     Automobile 

parts    v;- •  ■,•;  —  v 

Smith  Machine  Co..  Machine  shop.. 
Smith  &  Post  Co..  Stone  crushers.. 

Smith,  G.  H.,  Steel  Casting  Co 

Sonnlchen  &  Steelow,  Die&  .......... 

Soudon   Specialty   Mfg.   Co.,   Metal 

polish    • 

South  Side  Steel  &  Malleable  Cast 

ing  Co 

Speich  Stove  Repair  Co. 

Spencer  Mfg.  Co.,  Brass  foundry  .. 

Standard  Bedding  Co.  ..--••• 

Standard  Brass  &  Iron  Works  ..... 

Standard  Brick  Co 

Standard  Candy  Co 

Standard  Coal  Docks  

Standard  Glove  Works,  Fur  gloves 
Standard      Ground      Key      Works. 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Standard  Hat  Mfgr.  I'o 

Standard  Knitting  Co 

Standard     S^^parator     Co.,     Cream 

separators   

Standard    Telephone   &    Elec.    Co., 

Telephones  and  switchboards 

Standard  Victory  Laundry  


Ji 


Employees. 

o 

ce 

«o  m 

6 

-•%- 

m 

B 

"3 

9* 

o 

o  ir 

U^ 

H 
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Boilers . 
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1 

UO 
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» 

1 

no 
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76 

1 

330 

45 


I 


1 
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4    1.900 
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30 
80 

IS 

1  ' 

1 

75 
«0 

38 

1 

90 

40 
14 

1 

» 

12$ 

1 

430 

ao 

IS 

*  1 

6 
... ..  .1 

i» 

9 
6 

'"'i' 

1 
3 

S6 
175 

30  !         1  I 

1»       1  i 

11    

85  1  s 
68          15  1 

86    1        t 

86 


120 


190 


^  ! 
88  I 


8  i. 
4  ' 


Location,  name  and  basiness. 


MILWAUKBE^-Contlnued. 

Starke,  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  Dredg- 
ing     

Star  Tannery,  The 

Steam  Appliance  Co , 

Stehling,     Chas.     H..     Co.,     Tanks' 
and  vats  | 

Steinkopf  &  Son,  Awnings  and  tents 

Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Co 

Stern,    Bernard    &    Son,    Merchant 
millers    

Sternberg   Mfg.    Co 

Stolper,  Chas.,  Cooperage  Co.,  Mfg., 
of  beer  kegs  I 

Stone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coal  docks. 

Story  Bros.,   Stone  quarry 

Strassburg,   Chas.,   Brooms.. 

Stroh    Molding   &.    Electric   • 
Co 

Struck  Bros.,   Fuel 

Sullivan,  Henry,  I&ngravlng 

Tabor  Glove  Co 

Tanisch  Co.,  Job  printing 

Teweles-Gundman  &  Co..  J 

Teweles,  L.,  &  Co.,  Seed 

Tews     Bros.,     Lime,     cer 
stone 

Thomas  Furnace  Co.,  Pi 

Toepfer,  W.,  &  Sons,  Br 

To WPll   Bros . V  Prin ti n'g ' 
Trenkamp,  F.,  &  Co.,  ! 
Trinkner,  Henry,  Wagf 
Trostel,  Albert,  4c  Co. 
Twentieth  Century  Pr^ 
Turner  Tanning  Mach 
Ulhleln  Bros.,   Mnlt.. 
Ulrich  Carpet  Cleanl" 
Unlon  Bottling  Worl 

beverages   

Union    Electric    Mfg 

devices   

Union  Refrigerator 

Refrigerator  cars 
United    States    Gy 

paper    

Unit  Web  Suspen 
Usinger  Fred,  Sa 
Van  Dyke  Knitti 
Vaughn  Atlnntic 
Vera  Chemical  C 
Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 
Voight.  F.  &  H 
VoHH.   Herman 
Wad  haras  Oil  .' 
Wagner,  A.  F 
Wnldeck,  Btl. 
Wallace,  Smlt 

tory    

Wall  man  Mfj 
Waltham  Pir 
Wambold,  T 


Buildings.  1 

1 

Employees. 

£  .  ' 

A 

«  (b* 

oi  i 

s 

'^•^  1 

II 

B'2  ' 

S2  1 

"3 

-3 
B 

'5 

J3* 

U- 

s 

^ 

H 

p- 

Builers. 


o 


Location,  uame  and  business. 


Baildiogs. 


U  9 

la 


o  » 


Employees. 


MILWAUKEE— Continued. 

Washington  Cutlery  Co j       1 

Weeks,    M.    S.,   Carriages 1 

Welgell,   A.,   &  Son,    Mattress  fac-| 

tory    I 

Well-Buell  Co..   Shirts 

Weinbreuner,  Albert,  Co..  Shoes... 

Weingandt,  A.,  Woolcarding  1  , 

Weis  &  Schmidt  Pottery  Co |       4  i       1 

Welso,  Paul,  Co.,  Upholstery 2         1 

Weisel  &  Co.,  Sausage 5  I       1 

Welsleder,    Herman,    Co.,    Copper- 
smiths            1    

Wells,  F.  A.,  Machine  shop 1  ! 

Wendt,  F.,  &  Co..  Grain  and  feed        1  I , 

Wenzei,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  Job  printing        Z  \ 
Wenzell  &  Kundman,  Book  bindery 

Werner,  A.,  Silversmiths 

Werrbach,  Louis,  Soda  water 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co 

Western   Fur   Co 

Western  Garment  Mfg.  Co 

Western  Grip  &  Trunk  Co , 

Western  Hardware  Mfg.  Co 

Western   Leather  Co.,    Insoles  and 

shoe  heels  

Western  Malleable  Iron  Works 

Western  Novelty  Co.,  Binding 

Western     Ornamental    &     Specialty 

Co.,  Cornices  

Western  Overalls   Co 

Western    Rawhide   &    Belting    Co., 

Tannery    

Westlnke,  De-la-Hunt  &  Smith,  Job 

printing    , 

Westphal,    F.,    &    Co.,    Files    and 

rasps   

West    Side    Iron    &    Wire    Works, 

Wire  goods    

W^est    Side    Mfg.     Co..     Sash    and 

doors   , 

West-Williams  Co.,  Bindery 

Wetzel  Bros.   Printing  Co 

Wetzlers  Sausage  Mfg.   Co 

Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co 

White  Star  Suspender  Co 

Whitnall  Coal   Co 

Whitnall-Rademacher    Supply    Co., 

Cement    

WIdmeycr,  J.,  &  Co.,  Blacksmiths 

Wiener,    E.,    Furniture 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co 

Wilcox,  .John,  Stone  cutting ;       5 

Wnior  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  and  doors...        3 

Wlllmanns  Bros.  Co.,  Lithographing! 

Wiltzlus.  M.  II.,  Co.,  The,  Churchi 

goods     I 

Winding  &  Geselschap,  Paving  and' 

roofing    I       ? 

Windsor  Mfg.  Co.,  Lead  pipe 1 

WIneland  Laundry  '       i 

Wisconsin    Bank    Note   Co.,    Litho  I 
graphing  |       1 


6 

A 
S 
9 
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19 
2 
S7 
120 

40 
100 
10 
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14 
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30 
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15 

18 

4 
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17 


15 


S* 


43 


s  • 
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25 

5 

85 

6 

130 

o 

li 

29 
65 

«! 

6 

V. 

3 
9 
25 
23 
17 
75 
124 

218 

100 

27 

3 
16 


14 
50 


53 
86 
6S 
12 
119 
4 
85 

35 
12 
42 
71 
10 
65 
64 

78 

15 
B 
6 


4 
12 


Boilers. 
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41 
10 

1 


1  j       35 
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18 


1  12 


1  15 


43 
163 


301 

150 


I 
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6i 
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2 

1  

150 

'"y 
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100 

2 

2 

150 

S 
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2 

4 

350 

■" 

1 

... 

6  . 

50 
180 

5I 

.;;:.': 

1 
1 

1 

2J 
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Location,  name  and  basioess. 


Baildiofirs . 
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o  « 
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MILWAUKEE^-Contlnued. 

WiRconsin    Compressed    Air    House 

Cleaninfir  Co 

Wisconsin      Electric      Construction 

Co.,  Contractors  

Wisconsin  Furniture  Co.,  Tables. 

Wisconsin  Gas  Mantel  Mfg.  Co 

Wisconsin  Iron  &  Wire  Works,  Of-' 

flee  fixtures  I 

Wisconsin   Knittinsr  Works 

Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co.        3 
Wisconsin  Maclilnery  &  Mfg.  Co...        1 

Wisconsin  Malleable  Iron  Co I     12 

Wisconsin  Overall  Co i       1 

Wisconsin  Pattern  Works 1 

Wisconsin    Pharmacal    Co.,    Clicnii-! 

W 
Vi 

w 
w 

1 

w 

w 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 

W] 
W] 
Ye 

Yo 
Yo 
Yoi 
Yo^ 
Zal 
Zie 
Zin 

c: 

Zin 
Zin 
Zoh 
T 
Zw< 
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1  I 


75  I 
4 

95 

8 
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Employees. 

Boilers. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLD  1-BSTABMSHMBNTB  INSPBCTBD-Contlnned. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Build  inffs. 


MINERAL  POlNT-^Contlnued. 


Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co 

Mineral  Spring  Brewery...... 

Rosa.  John,  Zinc  Mining  Co. 
Spensley  &  Hoar,  Creamery 


Total 


MONDOVI,  BUFFALO  CO. 


Advancement  Association,  Elevator. 

Btiffalo  County  News..^...-. -•. 

Cargill,  W.  W.,  Co.,  Elevator...... 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery  Co. 

Fischer's  Roller  Mills  

Kmitson  Elevator  Co.....  ;........•.• 

Mondovi  Dairymen's  Assn.   Cream- 

Qpy    * 

Mondovi  Herald,  Printing 

Mondovi  Milling  Co..^. 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 


I 


Total   

MONICO.  ONEIDA  CO. 
Lukey,  James,  Saw  mill 


Total   .-. 

MONROE.   GREEN  CO. 


Kordens  Condensed  Milk  Co 

FiUgibbons  Bros.,  Wagons 

Green  County  Herald 

Lani  &  Son,  Carriages 

Monroe  Bottling  Works 

Monroe    Brewery 

Monroe  Times,  Printing.^...... 

Monroe  Dally  Journal  &  Gazette.... 

Monroe  Sentinel    •• 

Monroe  Electric  Light  Co 

Monroe  Gas  Co 

Monroe  Model  Mill,  Feed 

Monroe  Planing  Mill 

Monroe  Steam   Laundry 

Ptndow,    Dmil,    Wagons    and   car 
riages    


Total   

MONTDL.LO,    MARQUETTE   CO. 


Fox  River  Feed  Mill 

Moutello  Croainery  Co 

Montcllo  KxprpsH,   Printing... 

Montello    Granite   Co 

Montello  Roller  Mill 

NorcrosB  Bros..  Planing  mill. 


Total 


S9 


SI 


10 


Employees. 


Boilers. 
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8  1. 

t  '. 


150 


400 
80 


U 


19    1,177 


1  I      95 


90 


2  '    700 
8  '     700 


800 


105 


80O 

"io' 

BO 
87 


13    1.008 


1 

1 
I 

6  ' 
1 
1  t 


8« 

10 

O 

900 

SO 


11 


467 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

LocatioQ,  Dame  and  business. 

h 

1 

1 

i 

2 
2 

i 

ea 

1 





'3 

2 
Z 

i 

MQNTFORT.  GRANT  CO. 

Gould,  F.  A.,  Machine  shop 

Montfort  Mall,  Printing 





Total   

2 
2 

4 
40 



4 
40 

MOSINBB,  MARATHON  CO. 
Dossert,  Jos.,  Lumber  Co 



4 

9-20 

iy)tal  

1 

40 
16 



40 



1 

4 

290 

MUSCODA.  GRANT  CO. 
Marcus,  H.,  Telephone  pins 

Valley  Volc< 

Total   . 

NASHVl 

Rogers,  W. 

Total   . 

NECDD. 

Nocednh    Rei 
Roed,  F.  M. 

Total   .. 

NE©NAH, 

Austin,  Jamc 
Aylwards   " 
Badger  M 
Bergstroi 
Bergstro 
Blair,  T 
Globe  M 
Jamison 
Jerslld  1 
Johnson 
Kruoger 
mill  . 
Lindah 
Neenab 
Neenah 
Neennl 
Nwnal 
Noonal 
Neena' 
Neena 
Nows 
Wickr 


XAUijlfl  1— J«»XAULa»tiiu.isi>i  x-»  ix^afriL-Arji^— v-ouuniieu. 


Location,  name  and  basiuess. 


BaildingB. 


NEILLSVILLB.   CLARK  CO. 


Cash,  O.  K.  Laundry 

Der  Dutsch  Amerikaner,  Printing.. 

Electric  Light  &  Water  Co 

Johnson  Mfg.  Co..  Hubs  and  staves 
Leason,  A.  L..  &  Son.  Windmills... 
Marsh,  A.  B.,  &  Co.,  Elevator  and 

feed   mill   

NelllsvlUe  Brewery  ••■•••,;; 

Nelllsville  Cash  Milling  Co.,  Flour. 

Neillsvlile  Planing  Mill 

Republican  Press  

Times,  The  

Wisconsin  Furniture  Co 

Wolff  &  Kormann,  Wagons 


Total 


NDKOOSA,  WOOD  CO. 


Nekoosn  Paper  Mill. 
Wood  County  Times. 


Total 


NESHKORO,    MARQUETTE   CO. 

Pond  Lily  Roller  Mills 

Total   

NEW  HOLSTEIN.   CALUMET  CO. 


Calumet  Reporter,  Printing 

Cnrglll,  W.  W.,  Co.,  Elevator 

Dumke,  C.  F.,  &  Co.,  Flour 

Dawson,  John,  Mfg.  Co.,  Gas  en 
gines    ■•  • 

Now  Holsteln  Co-operative  Cream- 
er?   

Tlmm,  H.  C,  &  Co.,  Elevator 


Total   

NEW   LISBON,   JUNEAU  CO. 
Bicrbauer,  H.,  Brewery 


Total   

NEW  LONDON,   WAUPACA  CO. 


Excelsior   Flour   Mill 

Frimuth,  A.,  &  Son,  Tanks 

Frelburger  &  Sons,   Wagons 

Hatten  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  ... 
Krupsteln,  Theo.,  Co.,  Brewery. 
Madson,  H.  P.,  Machine  shop... 
Model  Steam  Laundry 


24 


19 


11 


Employees. 


1  I. 
4    . 

1  I 

2  . 
1  '. 


13« 


340 
2 


842 


11 


U 


Boilers, 


o 
S5 


^ 


2 

8 

4 
3 
4 
5 
103 
6 


143 


350 
8 


353 


41 


5 

7 
« 

10  ' 

Si 


16 


100 


12 


35 
70 
80 


100 

18 


in 


7    1,350 


7    1.350 


1 

63 

1 

SO 

2  :       85 


20 


20 


60 


10 
250 
60 
10 
80 


Location,  name  and  business. 


NEW  LONDON-Contln'ued. 

New  London  Boat  Works 

New  London  Bottlinir  Works 

New  London  Condensing  Co.,  Con 

densed  milk 

New  london  Light  &  Water  Co 

New  London  Iron  Works,  Machine 

shop  » 

New  London  Press,  Printing 

New  London  Republican  

Page  &  Lyon  Co.,  Bee  hives 

Sing,  Chas.,  Laundry  

Wisconsin  Chair  Co 

Total 


NEW  RICHMOND,  ST.  CROIX  CO 


Diser,  C.  J.,  Machinist  

Farmers*  Grain  Co 

.Tagger,  H.  M.,  Bash  and  doors 

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills   

New  Richmond  Water  &  Light  Co.. 

News,  The,  Printing  

Northern  Grain  Co 

Republican-Voice,   Printing  

Ross,  J.  L.  Co.,  Elevator  

Superior  Creamery  Co 

Traur  &  Barrett,  Wood  working.... 
Willow  River  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill 

Total   


NIAGARA,   MARINEJTTE  CO. 

Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Co.,  Paper 
mill  


Total 


NORTH  MILWAUKEE,   MILWAU- 
KEB  Co. 

Luther  Bros.  Co.,  Hardwood  spe- 
cialties    

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.   ......'.'.'.'.' 

Minn  Billiard  Tnble  Mfg.  Co 

Poppert.  Geo.  Mfg.,  Sash,  doors 
and    blinds 

^ith  &  Barnes  Piano  Co.  .,..'.'..[.. 

Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Hardware  special 
ties 

Wisconsin  Bridge  &  iron  Works.'.'" 

Total    


Baildings. 


-§2 


O  00 

U  o 
on 


Employees. 


33 


J  2 

,..|  5 

..I  3 

..'  35 
1 

3  I  244 

5  '  4U 


18  . 


15 


15  I 


<0  CI 


p-» 


24 


34 


3 

2 

20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

S 

2 

1 

4 

15 

150 

207 


iy 


I: 

I 
6  . 
4   . 

;l: 
il 

268  , 


18 


448 


2 
8 
8 

21 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 

15 
150 


18 


Boilers. 


3 


19 


10 


uo 

825 


TO 

'aoo' 


1,255 


20 


260 


280 


1,200 


1.200 


*! 

75 

1 

8  ' 

200 

'\ 

800 

1  1 

75 

8  1 

850 

11   1,000 


±a.DucA  M.'—xjisxa.DMJiisaaLEjL^  1.^9  moMrMiiK^i.anj 


—K^VULIUUVtl  . 


Location,  name  and  bnsineas. 


Buildings. 

Under  3 
stories. 

H 

U  0 

5' 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

J 

d 

a> 

JZ 

ea 

B 

1 

a  t. 

d 

1 

NORWALK,   MONROE  CO. 


Norwalk  Creamery  Co 

Norwalk   Mill  &   Grain  Co. 

mill  

Norwalk  Star,  Printing 


Flour 


Total 


Total 


OCONTO  FALLS,  OCONTO  CO. 


Cotn,  Hoorgp,  Elpvator  

Fnlls  Mfg.  Co..  Paper  and  pnlp 

Oojrjrins.  B.  W.,  Machine  shop  

Herald,  The  

Ooonto      Falls      Cabinet      Factorj* 

Sash  and  doors  

Oconto  Fnlls    Machine  shop  , 

Oconto    Fnlls    Wooden     Ware    Co., 

Palls    

Union  Mf^r.  Co.,  Pulp  


OCONOMOWOC.  WAUKEiSHA  CO. 

City  Brewery  

City  Electric  Light  &  Water  Co. 

Eclipse  Steam  Laundry  

Flotow,  L.,  Planing  mill  

Hausser  &  Walsh,  Machine  shop...*. 

Holstein,  W.  A.,  Elevator  ; 

La  Belle  Roller  Mill,  Flour  and  feed 

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 

Moldenhaur,  W.  F.,  Repair  shop.. 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise.  Printing..! 
Wisconsin  Free  Press,  The  ... 


Total    

OCONTO,    OCONTO    CO. 

Alart  &  McGuire,  Pickles  

Enquirer,  The  

Great  Northern  Machine  Co.,  Posts 

Holt  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  and  planing 
mill  

Oconto  Brewing  Co 

Oconto  County  Enterprise  

Oconto  County  Reporter  

Oconto  Electric  Light  Co 

Oconto  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  and  plan- 
ing mill  

Oconto  Water  Works  Co 

Pembleton  &  Gllkey  Co.,  Lumber... 

Peoples  Land  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Light 
and  power  

Plene.  A.,  Elevator  

The  Oconto  Co.,  Lumber  

Wisconsin  Pall  Co 


Total 


9 

1 

1 

1 

! 
1 

18 

1 
1 

8 

1          1 

s 

1 

1 

1*5 



4 

1 ;     5 

5 

. .•....'        2 

93 

1      1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

6 
h 

I 

5 

s 
s 

"2' 

1 

0 

5 

12 

4 
S 
3 

:::;::i    \ 

1 

1 

90 

'2' 
30 

"26' 

o 

1        2 

!      13 

1       8 

4 

8 

IS 
5 

1 

2 

1        1 

1 

6 

8 

800 

» 

2 

49 

11 

63 

10 

095 

1        1 

4 
8 

""% 

4 
5 
8 

^ 

"so" 

1        1 
1 

1 i 

1 ; 

8 
1        \ 

1    400 

!       i 

...... 

3 

4 

400 
84 

6 

5  1      12       990 

1|      75 

...   J 

!    \ 

s 

Z 

3 

1        3       200 

17 
4 
3 

S25 
4 

825    1        9  !    990 

t  1 8  '    fOO 

W           ^\        ^       120 

!     l 

6 
2 

1    « 

1       f^ 

6 

« 

130 

40 

'        81    850 

1 





ISO 
40 

1        0       9W 

8    i 

74 

2 

1.019 

.0 

1.029 

15         46   8.315 

4 

'\ 

1 

1 
1 

\ 

..... 

? 

IW 
3 

1 

2 
4 

....^. 
....^. 

? 

105 
8 
8 

? 
4 

15  i.oob 

1 

80 

1 

1 1 

25           3  1        1         80 
80           1           1  1     100 



88 

1 

227 

7 1 

884 

4 

17  i.iao 

Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

LocatioD,  name  and  basioess. 

ll 

00 

i 

a 

s 

-1 

'§2 

No. 

d 

-a 

1 

OSCEOLA,    POLK    CO. 
rnsofldp  Roller   Mill    



1 

10 

10 

1 

1 

. .... 

• 

Total 

1 

10 

o 

s 

1 

« 

30 

1 

1 

2 

200 

60 
10 
S12 

1% 
3 

t 

60 

150 
25 

3 
80 
ISO 

S3 
5 

9 
3 

242 
7 

4 

266* 
'"*8* 

"*U 
"266* 

9 

"21' 

6 

1 
1 
6 

1 

10 

3 

OSHKOSH.  WINNEBAGO  CO. 
Adams  &  Davis.  Store  and  office  fix- 

1 

Adams,   v.,    Machine  Co.,   Gas  en- 

s 

Arnold  Vlne/rar  &  Yeast  Co 

Aujfustine,  Henry,  Wagons  and  car- 

12 

11 
17 

i 

14 

'***3' 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 
230 

I 

2 

209 
12 
60 
10 

S12 

105 

17 

8 

60 

160 

25 

3 

80 

890 

S3 

9 

18 

3 

242 

7 

« 
It 

135 
5 

61 

81 

ITO 

1 
15 

4 
1 

1« 
5 

1 

ii 

■Rndeer  Cnnnlnir  Co 

113 

2 

SO 

RndfTpr  Plate  Co..  Plating  

Baldauf,  Louis,  Repair  shop  

Rollnrd  &.  Son    Bicvcles  

Banderobe-Chase  &  Co.,  Furniture. 
Rnttifi  Rros      Boilers                      

15 

i 

200 

Brand,  Robert  &  Son,  Bank  fixtures 
Brooklyn  Roller  Mills  

'■'ii' 

4 

1 
1 

40 

Bnckstaflf-Ed wards  Co.,  Chairs,  etc. 
Campbell  &  Cameron  Co.,  Box  fac- 
tory and  Ibr 

4  '    370 
8       300 

Cnstle— Pierce  Printing  Co 

Case.  .T.   I.,    Threshing  Mch.    Co., 
Warehouse    ..•.*••...••• 

Calloner,    Geo.    Co.,    Shingle    mill 
machinery   

1 

1 

75 

Clark,  J.  L.,  Carriage  Co. 

125 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co 

Cornelius,    Prank,    Galvanized   iron 
works    .... 

Davis— Hanson  Co.,  Pumps  

"'io' 

1 

4 

40 

Diamond  Match  Co 

450 

Doman,  H.  H.  Co.,  Boats   and   gas 
engi  nes  

Duggan  Printing  Co 

Bdwardfl-Ihrig  Co.,   Mattresses  .... 

Fenn  &  Wachtrap.  Bottling  Works. 

Foster-Lotham    Mills,    Sash,    doors 

and  blinds  

ss 

2 

20 
ma 

Galvanized  Iron  Works  

Glllens  Laundry  

1 

t  1      SS 

Gllllnghara  &  Son,  Wagons  

^    fl 

'  1     ^ 

Globe  Printing  Co 

"i 

10 

130 
5 

60 

30 

185 

1 
15 

8 

1 

14 

6 

Gould  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  and  doors.... 
Gnnz  Bros.,  Wagons  

5 

2 

500 

Hayes,  B.    B.,    Machine    Co..    Mill 
machinery   

..    .. 

Hicks  Printing  Co 

::::::  ::::::! 

Holistor,  Amos  &  Co.,  Lumber 

Horn  &  Allen,  Grist  mill  

?l 

240 
90 

Irig  Machine  Co.,  Machinery  

;:;;::  .m 

Johnson,  H.  B.,  &  Son,  Tents  and 
awnings 

1 

Jones,  J.  R.,  Ladders  

i 

.Tones  &  La  Borde,  Boats,  etc 

Kaufmann,  Chas.,  Repairs  

1 

LocatioD/oame  aDd  business. 


BaUdioffs. 

£ 

«« 

OaS 

b  « 

a  o 

-2*2 

H^ 

o 

"is 

^S 

-3 

p- 

eo  * 

S 

Employees, 


Boilers. 


OSHKOSII-Continued. 

Kitz,  M.  M.  &  Son,  Cigar  boxes  ... 
Konrad  Bmery  W^ieel  Guard  Co.... 
KDlppenberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Miners'  spe- 
cialties     

Lans,  Jos.,  Candy  

Lee,  Sam,  Loundry  

Mathwig,  John,  Wagons   

McMillan,  R.  M.,  &  Co.,  Sash  and 

doors   

Morgan  Co.,  Sash  and  doors  

Novelty  Key  Tag  Co 

Neville,  Thos.,  Carriages  

Neumenller,  Fred,  Bottling  works.. 
Oshkosh   Bedding  Co.,    Mattresses, 

etc 

Oshkosh  Boat  Works   

Oshkosh  Boat  &  Canoe  Co 

Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper  Co 

Oshkosh  Box  F"'**"— 
Oshkosh  Brew 
Oshkosh    Brus 
Oshkosh    Ciste 

and  tanks  ... 
Oshkosh   Cloth 

alls  and  Jackc 
Oshkosh  Daily 
Oshkosh  Blectr 
Oshkosh  Dye  > 
Oshkosh  Fluff  1 
Oshkosh  Furnli 
Oshkosh  Gas  L 
Oshkosh  Grass 
(^shkosh  Loggli 
Oshkosh  Machii 
Oshkosh  Muslin 
Oshkosh  Norths 
Oshkosh  Paint  < 
Oshkosh  Paper 
Oshkosh  Shirt  ( 
Oshkosh  Soap  C 
Oshkosh  Tool  M 
Oshkosh  Trunk 
Oshkosh  Water 
Paine  Lumber  C 
Palace  Steora   Lj 
Paragon  Oil  &  I 

and  oils  

Parker,  Tro  &  So 
Pratch,  John,  T>\ 
Radford  Bros..  S 
Rahr  Brewing  C« 
Ransom    Mfg.     C 

chinery    

Reliance  Boiler  V 
Reliance  Flour  M 
Schmidt,  n.  P., 
Schmidt  Bros.,  T 
Sohram,  A..  &  S 
Schneider.  Louis, 
Sing,  Wah,  Lnnn 
Sltzberger,  A 


9 
1 

a? 

6 
2 

i 

270  j 

477  I 
2  I 
20 
3 

18 
23 

4 
7 


16 
1 

1 

25 

1? 

1 

......  1   - 

ft 

? 

i 

4 

272 
510 

15 
34 

3 

4<X) 

9 

W 

....'. 

3 

1 

S 

9-. 

4 

1 

10 

1244 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABI/D  I-ESTABLISOMEWTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Baildinprs 


a* 


OSIIKOSII— Continued. 

Sperlich,  Augr.,  &  Son,  Cistern 
tanks 

Standard  Mirror  Co 

Star  Machine  Works,  Saw  mill  ma- 
chinery     

Starkweather,  R.  R.,  &  Co..  Wood- 
working     % 

Streich,  A.,  &  Bros.,  Wasrons  and 
ice  carts  

Streich,   Gabriel,  Wagons   

Terraaat  &  Monahan  Co.,  Gas  en  , 
gines    ' 

Tlilemann,  Arthur,  Plating 

Thom,  D.,  &  Co.,  Bottling  

Troy  Steam  Laundry  

U.  S.  Engine  Works  

Walker  &  Challoner  Co.,  Machine 
shop     

Warwick  Coal  Co 

Wenrich,  11.  F.,  Monuments  

Wllkins-Challones  &  Co.,  Mill  ma- 
chinery   

Williamson  &  Libby  Co.,  Sash  and 
doors   

Wilson   Bros.,   Wagons   

Winnebago  Traction  Co.,  St.  Rail  ! 
way    I 

Wisconsin  Art  Glass  Co.,   Glass  ...I 

Wisconsin  I*\ilp  Plaster  Co 

Wisconsin   Telegraph,   Printing    ' 

Wymans  Sleeve  Protector  Co ! 


1  .. 

.  • . . 

11.. 

.... 

3  . 

7  .. 

.... 

21 

1 

6 

1 

S    .. 

1  .. 

1  .. 

1  1.. 

I,.. 

1  |.. 

a  1 

4 

s  .. 

1 

1 

8  .. 

1 

.... 

5  .. 

1  .. 

3  .. 

1  .. 

1 

1 

1  .. 

1  .. 

Total   sn) 

I 
OWEN,  CLARK  CO.  ' 


Owen,  John  L.,  Lumber  Co. 
Total    


I 


I 


10 


.1       10 


PADUS,  FOREST  CO. 


Ilamnies,  John,  Saw  Mill 

R<H*(lsburg     Lumber     Co., 

and   staves    


Luinbei 
es    

Total    

I'ALMYRA,   JEFFERSON    CO. 

Ma  mi  fact  ur- 
Total    


Palmyra   R<»ller   Mills 
ing  Hour  


1    . 

1  I. 


Employees. 


"gS 


20 

55 

68  I 
40  I 


80 

00 

41  I 


40 

il 

41 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

20  1 

24 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

4 

15 

j 

15 

40 



40 

183 

1 

130 

6 

1 

e 

m 

2  1 

64 

?o 

' 

20 

8 

1  1 

9 

s 

4  , 

12 

^ 

11  ' 

11 

40   5,475   1,043  6,523 


I 


232 
252  , 


255 


1 
1  .... 

..,   12 

1  .... 

..,   15 

2  .... 

..   £7 

255 


438 


2  I. 


Boilers. 


JS 


1  3 


S9 

100 
50 


12 
SO 


75 
380 


750 

*o6" 


.|. 


104  |12.3&2 


305 


50 
80 

130 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE)  I-BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED    Coutlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Build 

ingn. 

Employees. 

Boil^M. 

II 

S  . 

gs 

-2 

1  1 

S        o 

si 

•§2 

r> 

6. 

* 

p«i 

«* 

:^ 

U.    1    ^ 

p- 

X 

H 

PARDEEVILLE,   COLUMBIA  CO. 

Chandler,  J.  G.,  Electric  lights.... 

Hughes,  Wm.,  Elevator  

Lynch  &  McKay,  Elevator  

Pardeevllle  Roller    1111s,  Mfg.  flour 

PardeevlUe  Times,  Publishing  

Pardeevllle  Water  Works  


Total 


PARKBWLI^S,    PRICE   CO. 

Excelsior  Mfg.  Co ' 

Flambeau  Paper  Co.,  Paper  Mills..; 
Flambeau    Pap.er    Co.,    Paper    and 

pulp   

Flambeau  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  

Great  Northern  ETxcelslor  Co ! 

Park  Falls  Creamery  \ 

Park  Falls  Herald,  Publishing | 

Roddis  Lumber  Co. 


Smith  &  Monroe,  Lath  mill 
Williamson  &  LIbby  Lumber  Co.... 
Winch,    E.    E.,    Stave   and    veneer 

mill  

Winnebago  Realty  Co.,  Shingles 


Total 


PEMBINE,   MARINETTE  CO. 


Minn.,  St.  P.  &  Sit.  Ste.  M.  Rail- 
way Co.,  Pumphouse ' 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co..  Pump-i 
house  I 


Total 


PEPIN,  PEPIN  CO. 


Larson  &  Swanson,  Grain  elevator.., 

Pepin  Pickling  Co i 

Schruth    Bros.,    &    Etigll,    Wagons ! 
and  sleighs  


Total 


PESHTIGO,  MARINETTE  CO. 

Perley,  Lowe  Co.,  Planing  mill  .. 
Peshtlgo  Lumber  Co. 


Ppshtlgo  Milling  Co.,  Flour  mill. 
IVshtlgo  Planing  Mill  ' 


Peshtlgo  Times,  Publishing 
Wisconsin    &    Michigan    Ry.,    Rail 

way  shops  

Yep  Sin,  Laundry  


Total 


4  I. 
2  I. 


1 


1 
1 

2 
2 

I 
1 

i 

1  . 

1 1. 

2  ,. 

2l. 
2  . 
1    . 


40 


;!    °i 


40 
100  , 


74 
SO  I 


I        1 
I       2 


406 


13 


70  ' 
9  ' 


10 


423 


1  I. 

7  I. 


11  I. 


.1      11 


100  . 

-J  76  '. 

4  '. 

15  ,. 

2 

3W  I 


100 
175 

4 
15 

4 

06 
1 

323 


225 
600 


500 
100 


20 


400 
80 
250 


2  I    190 


27   2.30) 


1  I 


1  I      85 


.1        2  ,      38 


1 



•y, 

900 

:::::::::::::::::: 

1           i 
::::::. ...^1 

90 

9  <    990 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBO-Contlnued. 


LocatioD,  name  and  basinoss. 


BaildiDgs. 

o 

9i  OC 

o  * 

u  o 

S-2 

^"S 

• 

an 

ss 

^ 

P« 

»- 

1A 

Employees. 


PHILLIPS.  PRICE  CO. 


Davis,  John  R.,  Lumber  Co. 
Freedel,  E.,  Cabinet  factory 
Miller,  Geo.  P.,  Lumber  Co. 

Phillips  Bee,  Publishing 

Phillips  Times,  Publishing  .. 


Total 


PLAINFIELD,   WAUSHARA  CO. 


.1. 


Total 


PLATTBVILLE,    GRANT  CO. 


Boll,  W.  J.,  Repair  shop  

Enterprise  Zinc  Mining  Co 

Enterprise  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Co. 

Galena  Iron  Works  Co 

Hawley  Zinc  Mining  Co 

Hodge  Zinc  Mining  Co 

Hoppe,  Fred,  Brewery 

Hunt,  Paul,  Machine  shop 

.Journal ,  The,  Publishing 

Morning  Star  Mining  Co 

Piatt  Zinc  Mining  Co 

Piatteville  Butter  Tub  Factory 

Platteville  Electric  &  Power  Co | 

Piatteville    Concrete    Co.,    Concrete 

blocks   

Platteville  I^ad  &  Zinc  Co 

Platteville  Steam   Laundry.... 

Platteville   Water  Works 

Roselip  Bros.,  Ice  and  water 

Royal  Zinc  Mining  Co 

Schroeder,  W.   F.,  Feed  mill 

West  Empire  Mining  Co 


Total 


PLEASANT  PRAIRIE.    KENOSHA 
CO. 


Laflan  &  Rand  Powder  Co..  Blast- 
ing powder   


Total 


Plainficld  Creamery  Co 

Storks  &  Skeel,  Flour   and  electric 

light 

Sun,  The.  Publishing 1 


47 


325 

4 

40 

2 


STi 


2    . 


290 


Boilers. 


I 


325 

4 

40 

9 

3 


374 


9       900 


1        135 


7  '       10  11. W5 


1 

70 

06 

19 

12 

14 

0 

3 

5 

0 

85 

4 

4 

8 
3 


140 

310 

00 

») 

70 


»7 


64 
64 


40 

307 

S 

38) 


2  1    itn 


10 
200 
1« 

45 


26 


83 
2,066 


600 
603 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLB  I-ESTABLISHMDNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  basinesfl. 


Bnildings. 

Emp]oyeo8. 

Boi] 

"*2 

§. 

« 

«4 

u  « 

8.2 
S5 

l4  o 

11 

cd 

a 

1= 

d 

p- 

«* 

as 

i£ 

f^ 

p^ 

ss 

.a 
'3 


PLYMOUTH,    SHEBOYGAN    CO. 

Hastman,  A.  L.,  Bottling  works.... 

Hunson  Bros.  &  Timin  Co.,  Eleva- 
tor   

Kuether  Mfg.   Co.,  Cheese  boxes... 

Koch  Mfg.  Co.,  Overalls 

Plymouth  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery... 

Plymouth  Box  Mfg.  Co.,  Cheese 
boxes 

Plymouth   Chair   Co 

Plymouth  Cheese  Factory 

Plymouth  City  Water  Works.  Water 
and  light   

Plymouth  Flour  Mill 

Plymouth  Furniture  Factory 

Plymouth  Marble  Works,  Monu 
ments  

Plymouth  Post,  I'vblishlng 

Plymouth  Refrigerating  Co.,  Cold 
storage  

Plymouth  Reporter,   Publishing 

Plymouth    Review,    Publishing 

Plymouth  Roller  Mill 

Plymouth  Steam  Laundry 

Schwartz,  Carl  

Schwartz  Mfg.   Co ; 

Thurmann,   F.,  &  Co 

West  Riverside  Machine  shop 

Wolf,  P.  M..  Chairs  and  tables 


Total 


PORTAGE,   COLUMBIA   CO. 


American  Gas  Co 

Blaske  Bros 

Burkley  &  Lueck,  Tailoring 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad 

Crystal  Bottling  Works,  Boot  beer 

Cliff,  H.  A.,  Feed  mill 

Epstein  Bros.,    Brewery — ' 

Eulberg  Bros.,   Brewery 

Mueller  Bros.,   Granite  and  marble 

works   

Portage  Bottling  Co.,  Soft  drinks.. 
Portage  Bottling  Works,  Root  beer 

Portage  City  Water  W*orks 

Portage  Democrat,    Publishing 

Portage  Electric  Light  Co 

Portage  B^luff  Rug  Co.,  Mfg.  rugs.. 

Portage  Gas  Co 

Portage  Hosiery  Co 

Portage  Iron  Works 

Portage   Novelty    Works 

Portage  Register,   Publishing 

Portage  Steam   Laundry 

Portage  Underwear  Co 

Purdy  Bottling  Works,  Soda  water 

Sanborn  Brick  Co 

Stotzer.     s.f    Granite    and    marble 

works    


57 


2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
8 
8 

1  : 

1': 

^!^ 

1 . 

4  I 

^\- 

V: 

2  I. 
2 

1 
1 


1 
10 

2 
IS 

10 
30 
2 

3 

3 

80 

4 
1 

11 
2 
2 
8 

3| 

3 

?0  ' 
11  I 

.1' 


247 


27 


4  i 

fr-3 
V:.::: 

s  ' 

4' 

2  I 

3    

2  ! 

6  I        5 

2    

4  1 

3    

S5  1     140 

6  ' 

4  ' 

4|        4 
2  I        7 

2  :      21 

3  I 

20  I 

I 
12    


3 
SO 

111 

2 

30 


274 


2  I. 
11 

2 

4 

3 
175 

6 

4 

8 

9 
S3 

8 
20 


12 


63 


TO 

ft) 
00 
20 

300 


2  !     120 


2       150 


17 


12 
75 
85 


80 
1.067 


80 
15 


2 



100 

"i* 

1 
1 
1 

30 
30 
00 

:::;::::;:::!:::::: 

:;::.:■■-:■: 



2 

160 







""9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

a-, 

80 
10 
15 



1 
1 

80 
12 

1 

is 
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TABLE  I-BSTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED -Continued. 


Buildings. 

6 

Ernph 

i 
s 
£ 

>jree8. 

;  Boilers. 

Location,  na^e  and  business. 

O  OB 

5 

6 

d 
1 

rORTAGlC-Contintied. 
Unltod   Cigar  Manufncturers 

1 
1 

2 

1 

...... 

75 

4 
15 

1 

290 



295 

1 

G 

1 

Wise,   Riindsc'hnu,   Publishing 

York,  I.  W.,  &  Co.,  Grist  mill 

Zastrow  &  Koopi),  Machinists 



2 

1^ 

Tolnl    

PORT  PIDWARDS,    WOOD  CO. 

Edwards,    John,    Mfg.    Co.,    Pap^r 
mill     

5S 
8 

4 

S7S 
130 

400 

675 
130 

16 
2 

18 

7C6 
1,000 

Total    

PORT  WASHINGTON,    OZAUKEE 
CO. 

Affgen,  J.  D.,  &  Son,  Flour  mill.... 

Barth  Bros.  Mffir.  Co.,  Tables 

aty  Roller  Mills,  Flour  and  feed.. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Gas  engines 

Gunther  Bros.,  Brick  and  tile 

Martin  &  Webster,   Foundry 

i  • 

1 

3 
6 

15 

1        ? 

1        4 

1        ? 
1        8 

1 
...... 

""2 

130 

5 
35 

3 
124 
15 

5 
10 

1 
12 

1 
10 

""1 

1 

'*s* 

2 

"'9 

37 

3 



M 

130 

5 
35 

'I 

10 

.1 

1 
3 

3 

3 

15 

7 

77 

5T5 

125 

3 

2 
...... 

6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

l.OOO 

80 
100 

» 
125 
1» 

Mueller  Brewing,  Malt 

Ozaukee  Co.  Advertiser,  Publishing 

r> 

1     130 

Port  Washington  Brewing  Co 

Port   Washington   Herald,    Publish- 
ing     

2 

1     140' 

Port  Washington  Malt  House 

Port  Washington  Pilot,  Publishing. 

1    * 

170 

Port  Washington  Star,   Publishing. 
Port  Washington  Zeitung,  Publish- 
ing     

:::::; 1 

""l 

1 

538 

122 

3 

i i 

Schumacher,    Frank,    Elevator 

:  ..I 

Schrankn,  John,  Brick 

Western  Implement  Co.,  Trucks.... 

2 

1         2 

1 

IM 

Wisconsin  Brass  Co 

Wisconsin   Chair  Co.   "A" 

Wisconsin   Chair  Co.   "B" 

Wisconsin  Chair  Co.,  Varnish  plant 

"20* 

4 

1 

!    1 

in 

630 
130 

22 

1 

Total    

PRAIRIE    DTI    CHIBN.    CRAW- 
FORD CO. 

Allen,  W.  T.,  Button  factory 

86 

1        1 

2 

I        1 

\ 

1 

'    I 

1 



...... 

1 

I 

95 

I 

1,035 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
6 
8 
OS 

s 

6 

27 

2,035 

Artesian  Roller  Mills,  Feed  mills... 
Benthin,   Charles,  Repair  shop 

t        1 

1       ^ 

Crawford  Co.  Press,  Publishing 

...:;; ::  "i 

(Courier,  The,  Publishing 

1 

, 

1 

Favre,  Tlieo.,  Pearl  buttons 

1::, 

Fort  Carwford  Button  Co 

Hunting  Elevator  Co 

Iroquois  Pearl  Button   Co 

Kallnn  &  Son,  Pearl  buttons 

i 

[    \ 

10!) 
80 

Kasparek,  Joseph,  Pearl  buttons... 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-E8TABLISHME:NTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Locatlou,  name  and  buainesa. 


Bnildings. 


IS 


11 
S5 


Eroployeos. 


o  o 

tj  • 

a  « 

PS; 


Boilerd. 


a 

U3 


O 


PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN-Contiuued. 


Knops  RroR.,  Pearl  buttons 

Lechner,  V.,  Pearl  buttona 

Pearl  City  Record,  Publishing 

Prairie  City  Eiectric  Co 

Prairie  du  Chlen  Steam  I/Aundry... 
Prairie  du  Chlen  Union,  Publishing 

Prairie  du  Chlen  Tailoring  Co 

Prairie  du  Chlen  Water  Works 

Prairie  du  Chlen  Woolen  Mills , 

RIenow  &  Morse,  Saw  mill , 

Schumann  &  Menges,  Brewery... 
Schwelger,   Geo.,   Soda  water 


Total 


PRENTICE,  PRICE  CO. 


Blomberg,   H.    R.,    Wagons 

Falconer,  Prank,   Planing  mill. 

King,  Bon.,  Machine  shop 

Prentice  Calumet,  Publishing... 

Prentice  Creamery  

News,  Publishing  

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery 

Van  Diisen,  C.  D.,  Saw  mill 


Total 


PRESOOTT,    PIERCE  CO. 


I 
I 

2 

,..       10 

1 

2 

1 

..>        9 

1  I      10 

1 

..       22 

S 

1  6 

..;        3 


1 
1 

a&  ! 


^ 


2  I    2» 

1  I        8 


86  ! 


198  ,      73       271 


1 

3    

3 

10  ; 

10 

5  ' 

5 

2    

2 

2    

2 

1  ,        2 

3 

no  

110 

30 

IS 


1  100 

2  I  159 

1  I  80 

2  I  100 


13  ,    808 


50 
20 


13 


100 


Dill,  M.  T.,  Elevator  Co 1 

Hamsberger,   John,    Light 1 

Prescott  P:iectrlc  Light  Plant l 

Prescott  Roller  Mills,  Flour ? 

Prescott  Tribune,  Publishing 1 

Total   6 

I 

I 

PRINCETON,    GREEN    LAKE   CO. 


City  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co... J  1 
Chenney-Nenmoyer,     Foundry     and, 

machine  shop  8 

Ernest ,  John ,  Brewery  Co i  4 

Princeton  Butter  Tub  Co 2 

Princeton     Bottling     Works,     Sodai 

water  1 

Princeton    Roller   Mills,    Flour   and 

feed 

Republic,   The,    Publishing 1 

Thomas    Overall    Co j  1 

Total    13 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTED-Continued. 


LiooatioD,  name  and  business. 


Baildinffs. 


RACINK.   RACINE  CO. 

Adams,    E.    B.,    &    Sons,    Carriage 
supplies  

Advance  hUg.  Co.,  Novelties 

Alshuler,  Chns.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Overalls 

American  Scnting  Co.,  School  furni- 
ture     

American    Skein    &    Foundry    Co. 
Skeins  and  jackscrews 

Art  Furniture  Mfg.   Co 

Badger  Mfg.  Co.,  Cloaks 

Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  Harness 

Bauman,  W.  M.,  Bricks 

Beffel,    Frank,     Mfg.    Co.,    Pillow 
sham  holders   

Bell  City  Basket  Co 

Bell  City  Brewery 

Bell  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Cast- 
ings     

Bell  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Threshing  ma- 
chines     

Bell  City  Sash  &  Door  Co 

Bell  City  Skirt  Co 

Brandenburg  &  Lloedc,  Soda  water. 

Brown,  W.  P.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Saddlery 

Buridie,  F.  N.,  Brick 

Carrol,  J.  C,  Coal  and  wood 

Case  Bros.,  Flour  mill 

C?ase  Plow  Works I 

Case,  J.  I..  Threshing  Mach.  Co.... 

c?balmers   Foundry   Co 

Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co 

Clancy,    J.    F.,    &    Co.,    Coal   and 
wood    

Collier,  T.  &  P..  Ironing  machines. 

Commercial  Press  Co.,  Publishing.. 

Corse,  James,  Carpenter  shop I 

Crotsenburg,  W.  A.,  Monuments...] 

Dempsey,  J.  W.,  Coal i 

Domestic    Mfg.    Co.,    Ironing    ma- 
chines    I 

Driver,    Thos.,   &   Sons   Mfg.    Co.,! 
Sash   and   doors • 

Ensy  Light  Wagon  Co 

Bi.sendrath,  B.  D.,  Tannery 

Ellle  I-rfiundry   

Fair  Mfg.  Co.,  Hat  pins 

Fence,  B.  B.,  Co.,  Fences 

Flebrick-Fox-Hilker  Shoe  Co 

Fish  Bros.  Wngon  Co 

Flegel  Plating  Works,   Plating... 

Foster  &  Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Agrl. 
implements    

Freeman,    Geo.    B.,    Bits , 

Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Boilers 

Gold    Medal   Camp   Furniture   Co., 
Camp  furniture   

Groton,  Geo.,  Mch.  Co.,  Engraving 
tools    

Graham,  F.  W.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Patterns 

Green,  F.  J.,  Engines 


£mploye:?s. 


213 


'.i 


SO        80 


19 

19 

885 

257 

150 
3 

ISO 
6 
18 


^  a 


p£ 


Boilers. 


o 


2 

1 1 

75 

U 

4  ' 

1 

375 

2 

180 

j 

1  , 

40 

' y.'.'.'.'.'. 

(? 

1 
5 

10 
1 

28 
3 

S>5 

86 

15 

I 
1 

2 

1 

100 

8 
209 
150 

22 

3 

28 

14 

4 

IS 

i* 

60 

12 

5 

506 

1,403 

10 

1 
1 
4 

40 

35 

730 

1.740 

100 

17 
3 

2 

2 
2 

80 
180 

13 

2 

5 

2 

10 
6 

I 

135 

40 

1 

100 

uo 

8 
12 

3 

'"2 

1 

>50 
SO 

2 

115 
106 

4 

6 
5 

1 
3 

40 
150 

5 
6 

267 

50 
16 

*'"*5* 

1 

**3S5* 
80 

7 

'     '" 

14 

i" 

''*45* 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHME»JTS  INSPECTED--Contlnued . 


.Location,  name  and  business. 


Bnildio^. 

Employees. 

S 

^i 

i| 

i 

^  CO 

i 

g 

5 

«» 

op 

0  o 

v 

o 

as 

P« 

eo  w 

a 

1    1^ 

H 

t3t; 

Boi)en. 


o 
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RACINE— Continued. 

Gunther,  F.  W.,  Co.,  Sauerkraut..' 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  Wagon  springsl 

Haumerson,  F.  IT.,  &  Sons,  Brick. I 

Herrick,  H.  F.,  Co.,  Repairs i 

Higgins  Spring  &  Axlo  Co ' 

Hllker  Bros.,  Brick  Mfg.  Co I 

II I Iker-W lechers  Mfg.  Co.,  Overallsi 

Holbrook-Armstrong  Iron  Co ' 

Horllcks'  Food  Co..  Malted  Milk... 

Imperial  Bit  &  Snap  Co 

Jacobson,  H.  F.,  &  Co.,  Patterns.. 

Johnson,  S.  C,  &  Son,  Floor  wax.. 

Johnson  &,  Field  Mfg.  Co..  Fanning 
mills    

Jorgenson  Bros.,  Laundry 

Junction  Flouring  Mill  Co 

Kllnkert,  D.,  Brewing  Co 

Kohlman,  Peter  J.,  &  Co.,  Soda 
and  mineral  water 

Kranze,  W.   H.,   Brooms 

Ladies'  Garment  Mfg.  Co 

Lakeside  Malleable  Coasting  Co 

Lakeside   Printing  Co 

Lang  Mfg.  Co.,  Metal  stamping 

Lock,  Hook  &  Snap  Co 

Marbohn  Wagon  Works 

Manufacturers  Printing  Co.,  Print- 
ing     

Miller,  J.,  Shoe  Co 

Milwaukee  Electric  Ry.  &  Light  Co. 

Mitchel  &  I^'wls  Wagon  Co 

Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Automobiles 

Model  Steam  Laundry   

Modern  Skirt  Co 

Monarch  Shoe  Co 

O'Laughlin,  John,  Stone  Co 

Paddock  &  Meyers,  Marble  works.. 

Paulson,  J.,  Buggy  tops  

Peterson,  O.  C,  Plug  tobacco' 
factory   I 

Phllbrook  Shoe  Co , 

Pierce  Engine  Co.,  Engines  and' 
yachts  '. .. 

Plgglns  Bros.,    Machine  shop 

Pugh,  W.  H.,  Coal  

Racine  Boat  &  Cnnoe  Co 

Racine  Brass  &  Iron  Co 

Racine  Daily  .Journal  

Racine  Daily  News  

Racine  Daily  Times   

Racine  Engine  &  Maoiiine  Co. 

Racine  Fuel  Co.,  Coal  

Racine  Garment  Co.,  Skirts  .. 

Racine  Gas  Light  Co j 

Racine  General  Mfg.  Co.,  Bolsters.. 

Racine  Hatchery  Co.,  Incubators... 

Racine    Iron    &    Me.tnl    Co.,    Scrap 

Racine  Iron  &  Wire  Works  ....... . . ' 

Racine  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Harnessi 
castings    


1  I. 
1  ,. 

1  I. 

1|- 

4I. 
1  1. 
1  I. 
1    . 

h: 

1  I. 

i'; 
4 1. 
1 1. 

IK 

1 1. 

il. 
1 1. 


8 

35 

17 
5 

84 

30 

20 
U5 
158 

30 

"I 


1  I 


1 


150  j 

3  I 
I 

10, 
9  I 


5 
4 
9 

5 
16 
2 
6 


. . . '      11 
2  I    225 

...I      67 
6  ,    429 
250 

4 
4 
0 
70 


14 

35 

17 

5 

85 

80 

213 

135 

308 

33 

2 

80 

20 
12 


101 


1        1| 
I I 

i        1  ' 
75  1 


0  I 

1  I 

5I 
■36' I 


10 

5 

4 
110 
200 

^  ! 

16  I 
3 

5  1 


I 

"li'l 

"J 

I 


12  ' 
300  I 

07 

435  I 
250  I 

15  1 

75  I 


!....■! 

I        2  I 


2 

6 

I 

80 

8 
28 
10  ' 
82 
35 
12 
30 
39 

7 
34 
74  I 
10  , 
21 

1!? 

6  I 


0 

1 

1 


12 


276  I      14  '    200  I 


40 


25 

300 


SO 

120 

S 


275 

1  100 

1  33 

1  8 

1  150 


60 
200 


2  ,  ISO 
6  1,600 

3  I  750 
1  1  50 
1  20 


2  I    200 


100 


40O 
40 


2       175 


800 
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TABLK  I~ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


aame  and  basiDes8. 

Buildings.  1 

Employees. 

Boilera. 

Location, 

CO 

s 

o 

^1 

^ 

II 

5S 

as 
SS  1 

"- 1 

6 
"3 

1  1  i 

11 

6 
25 

1 

RACINE-Continued.  I 

Racine  Metnl  Stamplngr  Co i       1 

Bacino  Novelty  Mfg.    Co.,    Wooden' 

ware    ]       3 

Racine     Novelty     Co.,     Automobile 

bodies    I 

Racine  Paper  Box  Co.,  Paper  boxes'       1 
Racine     Paper     Goods    Co.,    Cigarj 

pockets  

Racine    Pure    Milk    Co.,    Milk    and 

cream    5 

Racine  Refrig.  &  Box  Co.,  Ice  boxes        1 
Racine    Sattley    Co.,    Wagons    and 

carriages    '       5 

Racine  Slioe  Mfg.  Co 

Racine  Skirt  Co 

Racine  Top,  Dash  &  Cushion  Co... 

Racine  Trunk  Co.  '. 

Racine  Traveling  Bag  Co 

Racine  Water  Co 5 

Racine  Woolen  Mill  Co 3 

Reliance  Iron  &  Engine  Co I       2 

Roberts  &  Co. ,  Cut  Stone  1 

Secor,  M.   M.,  Trunk  Co I 

Shoop,  Dr.  Medical  Co I 

Sig,     St.,     Novelty     Works,     Door 

springs  1 

Slarle,  Tlie,  Publishing  1 

Tecktonics,   D.  C,   Mfg.  Co.,  Tank 

lugs  I       1 

Tidyman,   M..  Candy   

T.   M.  E.  R.,  &  L.   Co.,   Light  and 

power    S 

U.  S.  Standard  Electric  Works ' 

Waber,    H.    H.    Mfg.    Co.,    Potato 

planters  I       1 

Weber-Balinemanu      Co.,      Planing 

mill     I       1 

West  Side  Ijaundry  1 

West  Side  Printing  Co '       ? 

White  Star  I^iundry 


Wigley,  D.   P..B^e<?d  mill  

Winshlp  Mfg.  Co.,  Tank  lugs  

W'is.    Agriculturist,    Publishing   

Wis.     Supply     Mfg.     Co.,     Machine 

shop     

Wood,    Lymnn,    Mfg.    Co.,    Leather 
goods    


Total 


RACINE  JUNCTION,  RACINE  CO. 

Racine  Boat  Co 

Total     , 


R.\DISSON,     SAWYER     CO. 
Radisson  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.   ... 
To'^l    


12  I 
174  I 
120  ' 

18  I 

IS  I 
63  I 

810  , 

m  I 

10  ' 

I' 

ool 

7  ' 
115  I 


]0  ' 
»  I 


13  I 
12 


40 
7 
4 

4 
5 

1 


2  I 


10 

"I 


8 


4  ; 


12, 
176  ! 


120  , 

1« 


54  ' 


©7  I 


110 

00 

5 

45 

10 

4 

150 

3? 

7 

124 

90 

2 
5 

10 
13 

U 
14 


....  40  I 

13  I  2  J 

....'  4  ' 

10  j  14  , 

:::'  l\ 

13  IS 


96  8,200  1,709 


90  I 
90 


1  j   80 

2  I  1« 


1  100 

2  200 


12  1 

4 
1 

935 

80 

....  .1 ::::::::::: 

1  '1 

1 1 

85 

1 

i 1- 

4 
2, 

500 

375 

11 
6 

2       200 

1      eo 

1 

1 

e  i.soo 

1 

125 


40 


5 

3| 

I 

23 

9,909 

6 

1 

269 

124 

15.534 

6  1 
90  1 

2 
2 

100 

90 

100 

FACTORY.  INSPECTION. 


TABLE?  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


RoildingP. 

Employees. 

Boileni. 

LocatloD« 

name  and  business. 

CO 

£ 

m 

si 

II 

OS 

a 

1 

5£ 

i 

•a 

RANDOLPH,  DODOE  CO. 


.Tonos,  D.  &G.,  Elevator  

Itnndolph  Advance,  Publishing  ... 

Itandolph  Cnuningr  Co 

ICandoIph  Electric  Light  Co 

Ilandolph  Wagon  Works   

Ward  &  Andrews,  Creamery  

Wis,  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 


Total 


READSTOWN,    VEUNON   CO. 


Central  Warehouse,  Tobacco 
Kickapoo  Lumber  Co 

Total   


REDGRANITE,  W\\USnARA  CO. 


Red  Granite  Herald,  Publishers  .... 
Wis.  Granite  Co.,  Crushed  graaite.; 


Total 


RBEDSBURG,    SAUK    CO. 


Appleton  Woolen   Mills   

Reedsburg  Bottling  Works,  Sodaj 
water  

Reedsburg  Brewery  

Ree<lsburg  Canning  Co 

RcHMlsburg  Creamery  

Reedsburg  Electric  Light  &  Water.. 

Reedsburg  Free  Press,  Publishing  . 

Reedsl)urg  Marble  Works   

Reedsburg  Roller  Mills   

Reedsburg  Steam  Laundry  

Reedsburg  Times,   Publishing   

Reedsburg  Woolen   Mills    

Sanders,  A.  M.,  Machinist  

Scherve  &  Fuhrmann,   Maltsters  ... 

Townsend  Bros.,  Mfg.  Interior  fin- 
ish      

West  Side  Building  Co 


Total 


REEDSVILLE,    MANITOWOC    CO. 

Rehinawand,  P.,  Grain  elevator  .... 

Total  


1  . 
6 
1  ,. 

*|. 

4  . 
4    . 


42 


1 
25  , 


1 
18! 


2  . 

3  I 
SI  i 

1  . 
25  . 


1 

1 

2 


I 
1  . 

1  I. 

2  . 


97  I 


11 

7  ,. 


19 


60 


IS 


1  I 
130  . 


50  , 


.131 


28 

1 

5 

42 

3 


51 


116  I 


3 
130 


133 


79 

1  I 
100 


4 

2 

6 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

40  , 

46 

£6 

4  1 

4 

6 

6 

15 

15 

170 

i 

Itfl 

837 

2 

2 

2 

2 

U  I  100 
>  1  100 

1  ;  65 

15 


2'>0 


30 
30 


160 


50 

80 

20 

240 


* 

::;:;::::::: 

1 
1 

80 
20 

6 

2 

160 

1 

12 


810 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Continucd. 


Location,  name  and  basinoss. 


BaUd 

ings. 

Employees. 

00    . 

£^ 

-!? 

S« 

o 

II 

of 

8 

5 

P« 

«"' 

:a 

& 

^ 

Boilers. 


a  »  ' 

P5l  1 


RHINELu\NDBR,   ONEIDA  CO. 

Brazell,  Ed.,  &  Sons,  Saiy  ;3lll  ... 

Brown  Bros..  Lumber  

City  Construction  Co.,  St.  paving. 

City  Electric  Light  Plant  

City  Water  Works  

Hernld,  Publishing  

Johnson,  F.  H.,  Lumber  Co 

Kristlnnson,  Mr.,  Bicycle  shop  — 
New  North  (The),  Publishing  ... 

Quenl,  .7.  H.,  &  Co.,  Lumber 

Bhinelandcr  Boat  Co 

Rhinelandcr  Brewery  Co 

Bhinelnndcr  Iron  Co 

Rhinelander  Lighting  Co 

Bhinelnnder  Mfg.  Co.,  Refrigerators 

Rhinelnnder  Paper  Co 

Rhinelander  Power  Co 

Rhinolander  Steam  Laundry   

Robbins  Lumber  Co 

•*Soo"  Ry.  Co.,  Round  house  

SteA'ens  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill  

Vaughn,  W.  B.,  Concrete  blocks.... 

Vindicator,  Publishing  

Wis.  Veneer  Co.,  Veneer  factory  — 

Total   


RIB   LAKE.   TAYLOR  CO. 

City  B^lectrlc  Lighting  Plant  ... 

Mathle.  John,  Saw  mill  

Rib  I^ake  Lumber  Co 

U.  S.  Leather  Co 

Total   


RICE  LAKE,    BARRON   CO. 

Barron  County  Handle  Co 

Boortz,  F.  S.  &  Co.,  Repair  shop.. 

Chronotype,  Publishing  

Comley,  A.   M.,  Genernl  repairing.. 
Jones,    MKMench    &    Co.,    Machine 

shop  nnd  fcod  mill  | 

Mercler,  C.  E.,  Saw  mlU   ! 

IVters,  J.  II.,  Machine  shop  | 

Peterson  &  NcKson,  Woodworking..', 

Phoenix  Brewing  Co 

Red  Cedar  River   Mfg.    Co.,   Wood- 
working     

Rice  Unke  Light  &  Water  Works.... i 

Rice  Ij«ke  Creamery  | 

Rice  Lake  Iron  Works  

Rice  Lake  Leader,    Publishing   ' 

Rice  Lake  Lumber  Co I 

Rice  Lake    Milling    &    Flour    Co., I 

Flour  I 

Rice  Lake  Mfg.  Co.,  Woodworking., 


22 


20 


4  . 
1  . 
1  I. 
1    . 


2  . 

3  . 
3    . 

2    . 

1': 

1  . 
1  . 
12    . 


I  I 


28  I 


1  I     130  j ;     130 

...       60  ' 60 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1    . 

6  I. 
1  . 
3  . 
1  I 

1  . 

7  . 
0 

2  '. 

1  I. 

8  . 

2  . 
2    . 

1  I '        3 

II '        3, 

5    1    100 


:::'  ^l 

::•:!  r, 

s 

60  , 

2  I    275 


3  I 

170 
14 
100 


5 
3 
1 
2 
7 

40 

10 
6 

15 
6 

00 

276 

9 

8 

172 

14 

100 

3 

3 

100 


>,036  I 


10   1,040 


1  ... 

••         2 

4    ... 

..1       >5 

7    ... 

..1     14D 

8    ... 

..1       SO 

2 

j  « 

140 

I  80 


3  '     ISO 

0  1,000 

1  I      &> 

3     aad 

2  j     110 


500 


1  I     130 


1         25 

1  I       S'J 

2  I     250 


2  I 


I 

20  

3  

3  1 

5  


247 


17 
3  , 
10 


2 
3 
2 

3 

3 

203 

4  ' 
10 


20 
3 

4  i 

5l 

^  i 

17 

4 
10    . 

3 


I,2W 


25 

369 

SO 

2)0 


240 

>.075 


70 
110 
900 
400 


1.430 


70 


70 


8  I. 


3  I 

265    . 

4  • 
10  I. 


1 

10 

1 

70 

8 

25 

50 

25 

240 

n 

8 

8  I    830 


50 
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TABLE)  I— ESTABLISHMSTNTS  INSPECTBD^-Contlnued. 


BnUdings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

LocatioD,  name  aod  business. 

00    . 

II 

5s 

at 
8| 

Pi  OB 

i 

OS 

■1 
s 
£ 

1 

.1 
11 

6 

I 

RICE  LAKE-Contlnued. 
Snndnhl    J    A..  Woerons  

1 
S 

"i 

8 
10 

10 
2 

,! 

10 
2 

Shelmd     J  .  WoodworkinsT  

1 

100 

rPlmM)     Publlshinf?  

Wla     "Plonr   Co     

1 

Total               

44 

1 

ft 

SS3 

2 
3 
25 

20 

11 

1 

6 
2 

890 

4 
8 
25 

20 
11 

1 

1 

21 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1,501 

RICHLAND  CENTER.  RICHLAND 
CO. 

Bender  &  Jones,  Steam  Lanndry  .. 
Bnrnhnm  &  Seott    Crennierv  

12 
20 

James,  N.  L.,  Saw  and  planing  mill 
Kpouskoup,  A.   H.,   Saw  and  plan- 
ing  mill    

3 

8 

1 

"'i' 

60 

180 

Parferv    A    C  .  Excelsior  

Pnrferv    A    f*  .  Grist  mill  

Parfery,  A.    C,    Butter    tubs    and 
boxes    

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

100 

Republican  Observer,  Pnblisliing  .. 

"'i' 

8 

I 

1 

s- 

3 

7 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

3 

4 

7 
87 

4 

50 
4 

G 
25 
170 
2 
5 
0 
3 
5 
8 
8 

Richland     Center     Electric     Light 
Plant    

2 

soo 

Richland  Center  Flour  &  Feed  Mill 

Richland  Center  Water  Works  

Richland  Center  Democrat,  Publish- 
ing     

2 

1-20 

Richland  Rustic,  Publishing  

Snow  Bros.,  Mfg.  tubs,  boxes  and 
barrels   

Total   

19 

1 

9 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

"3' 
1 

1 

S3 

20 
3 
6 
25 
45 

I 

a 
3 

1 
3 

8 

5 

80 

1 

""'4' 

10 

072 

RIPON,  FOND  DU  L.\C  CO. 
Automatic  Cream  Separator  

Bouton  &  German  Co.,  Gloves,  mit- 
tens          

Commonwealth,  The,  Publishing 

Haas    Joiin,  Brewery  

1 

30 

Heath  &  Butzke,  Carriages  

lUpon  Knitting  Works   



i 
4 

1 

100 

Ripon  Light  &  Water  

285 

Rlpon  Produce  Co.,  Creamery  

Ripon  Packing  Co.,  Pickles   

20 

Rlpon  Roller  Mills   

1 
1 

RO 

Ripon  Steam  Laundry  

20 

Schaefer,  W.  B.,  Foundry  

Wlmm,  J.  B,,  Fruit  boxing 

1 

60 

Total    

22 
1 

6 

1 
1 

131 

Z 

I 
3 
3 

160 

291 

8 
2 
1 

10 

735 

RIVER  FALLS,  PIERCE  CO. 
Elliot  &  Wasson,  Farm  products... 

Fortune,    Geo.,    &   Co.,    Feed    and 
grain    

Hemmingway,  J.  S.,  Air  pumps  and 
sravity  machines  

1 

1 

Jensen,  J.  O.,  Sheet  metal  works... 

L ...   * 

Journal,  The,   Publishing  

4 



1 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISH*1BNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnuod. 


Location,  namo  and  business. 


Build  ioffs. 


o  . 


Employees. 


UIVER  FALLS— Continued.  I 

Lund,  A.  W.,  Carriage  factory  I 

Prairie  Mill  &  Elevator  

Pulnam,    W.    H.,    Flour   and    fcedi 

manufacturing    i 

Pulnam  Bee  Hive  Factory  

River  Dale  Light  &  Power  Co 

River  Falls  Light  &  Power  Co 

River  Falls  Starch  Co 

River  Falls  Times,  Publishing 

Smith,  Geo.  D.,  Wagon  Mfg i 

Tubbs  Mfg.  Co.,  Patent  medicine.. i 

Wilson  Bros.,  Grain  elevator  , 

Wilson  A.  H.,  Flour  Mill  ^ 

Wis.  Elevator  Co 


Total 


RIVERSIDE,      SHEBOYGAN      CO. 

(See  Sheboygan.) 

ROBERTS.   ST.    CROIX   CO.        ' 


Roberts  Creamery 
.   Total    


RUBICON,    DODGE    CO. 


Rubicon  Cheese  Factory  ... 
Rubicon  Malt  &  Grain  Co. 


Total    

RUSK,  DUNN  CO. 

Chrlstensen,  N.  K..  Feed  mill 
Farmers*  Dairy  Association  ... 
Wis.   Elevator  Co 


Total   

ST.  CROIX  FALLS,  POLK  CO. 

Columbia  Imp't  Co.,  Power  plant 
builders    

Phoe.  Thos.,  Construction  Co., 
Power   plant   

St.  Croix  Falls  Roller  Mill  


Total    :... 

ST.    NAZIANZ.    MANITOWOC  CO. 

Plonoer  Cnnnlntr  &  PIcklJng  Co.    .. 
St.  Nazianz  Roller  Mill  


Total 


:i  »i 


79 


6  !. 


300 


200 
8 


50S 


Boilers. 


o 

2: 


^ 


13 


303 


300 

51 


15 


12 


506  I 


43 
S 


00 

"iV 


70 


15 

15 


6 

183 


les 


30 
80 


2  :      53 


2,      00 
8  t    190 


«0 


00 
90 


1» 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLTSnMDNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Raildings. 


0m 


11 


Employees. 

«& 

1    6 

TH     CO 

»««d 

Male. 
Fema 

1 

n 

Boilers. 


SARONA,  WASHBUBN  CO. 
Hill,  Wm.,  Saw  mill  


Total   

SAUK  CITY.   SAUK  CO. 


Dresen  Bros.,  Contractors  

Hussel  &  Meyer,  BufiTfirles,  wagons, 
sleds    

Maegerleln  &  Son.  Elevator  

Sauk  City  Brewery  

Sauk  City  Canning  &  Packing  Co... 

Sauk  City  Pioneer  Press,  Publish- 
ing     

Village  Electric  Light  Plant  

Weekly  Home  News,   Publishing 

Wis.  Creamery  Co 


Total 


SAWYER,    DOOR  CO. 


Elenbecker  Bros.,  Planing  mill  

Blenbecker  Bros.,    Woodshop   

Jenning  Packing  Co.,  Canning  peas. 

Lyon  Bros.,  Elevator  

Shaw  Co..  Thos.,  Feed  

Teweles  and  Brandels,  Elevator  ... 


1 



12 

1    X2 

1 

l' 7 

3  1 

6 

4  , 

2 

.8 

1 

5 

* 

50 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1    '        « 

1  2 

19 


Total   

SAXON,  IRON  CO. 


C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co 

Henry  I>eFer,   Saw  mill 
Saxon  Creamery  Co 


20  , 


Total 


SCANDINAVIA,    WAUPACA    CO. 


Silver  Lake  Creamery  

Sliver  Lake  Roller  Mills  

Shoppers  Pilot,  Publishing  .... 
Wanbow,  O.  N.,  Wagon  shop 


Total 


SCHLEISlNriBRVILLE,  WASH' 

INGTON  CO.  I 

Botschafter,  Der,  Publishers  ' 

KlettI,  F.,  Wngons  

Klettl.Jno.,  Saw  mill  

Maxen,  Dan,  Creamery  

Rosche,  John,  Foundry 

Rosenhelmer,  L.,  Elevator  

Stock  Browing  Co 

Thill,  John  &  Son,   Wagons  

Wis.  Pipe  Organ  Factory  


Total 


83 


7 

7  i 
195  , 
3  I 
?  . 
2 


35 


H 
2 

5 
80 

2 

1 
4 
2 

109 


7 

7 

200 

3 


19 


3       1S7 


85  I    222  I      19 

;     I 


.!    il. 


1 

•I      50  j. 
.1        1  I. 


52 


2  . 

\r 

1   I. 


52 


U3 


60 


1  I      00 


15 
60 


SO 


2       225 


6       860 


25 

85 
300 


80 


20 
500 
25 

315 


15 


I 

I 

i 


15 


10 


1 

::::::!    1,| 

00 

1 

*  *         ,                     ' 

3  I     190 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnoeil. 


Buildings. 

i 

Employees. 

RoUers. 

TinratioD,  name  and  business. 

1^ 

S 

"3 

3 

5£ 

»     1    H 

SCHOFIEI/D.     MARATHON     CO. 
nrnoIrR  A-  Tlosfi  Lumber  Co 

7 

1 

250 

1    230 

4 

5 

1 
565 

Total    

1       7 
1 

1 
S 

1 
2 
1 
6 
3 

1 

?30 

14 
J 

"   "3" 

1    250 

1 

2 

14 

i    2 
1 
3 

12 

4 

6 

1 
1 

5C3 

SEYMOUR,  OUTAGAMIE  CO. 

Brickhart,  John,  Flour  and  teed... 

Dean  Mfff.  Co..  Repair  shop 

Lotter  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Bhicksmlth 
and  machine  shop  

ft5 
40 

Newell,  S.  D.,  Electric  Power  Co.. 
Seymour  Press,  Publishing  

1 

100 

Seymour   Wooden  ware   

1 

30 

Ziegenbeln,  Frank,  IiUroI)er 

>        1 

20 

Total   

17 

1 

1 

35 

S 


3 

2 

1 

8S 

8 
8 
3 

;     5 

1 

SOS 

SHAWANO,  SHAWANO  CO. 

Advocate.  PublishinjT  

Fox  River  Soap  Co.,  Soap  

1 

Model  Roller  Mills  

S 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1           1     !         5i"> 

Rnddant  Brewinsr  Co 

1       100 

Shawano  City  Mills  

Shawano  County  Journal  

1 

4 

1 
15 

S? 

4 
8 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
8 
4 
1 
4 
1 

10 
5 

8 

2 
3 
5 

5 
6 

3 
1 
3 
8 
145 

5 

1 

5 

S 
2 

3 

4 
150 

Shnwnno  Stpnm  L^iundrv  

1         10 

Shawano  Light  &  Water  Co 

Volksbote-Wochenblatt,    Publishing 

....'.1 .-". 

Wolf  River  Paper  &  Fiber  Co 

8  |i,206 

Total    

5 

"l 
2 
2 

1 

""'i  1 

2 

1 

::::.:i 

5 

""i'l 

"'i' 

166  i 

4 ; 

90O 

50 

SOi 

49  i 
16 
41  ' 
217  , 
15  ! 

85  1 
875 
425 

10 
200 

li 
Hi 

rr2 

12 

3 

1 
6 

""3' 

1 
1 

BO 
50 

6 
"'3 

173 

7 

300 

50 

225 

11     1  IttA 

SHDBOyOAN,     SHEBOYGAN 
CO. 

AInddIn  Soan  Co        

1 

so 

Am.  Hide  &  I^eather  Co.,  Tannery. 

Am.  Folding  Bed  Co 

Am    Mfir    Co 

5 

1 

9 

550 
110 
275 

Am.   Parlor  Frame  Co 

eo  9 

im 

Amerlka   I'tiblishing  Co 

22 

41 
230 

16 
7 

10 

32 
425 
475 

10 

200 

7 

10 

80 

24 

275 

Art  Furniture  Co 

1       150 

Badger  State  Tanning  Co 

......          5       470 

Balzor.  John,  Carriages  and  wngrons 
Bledelfeldt,  Chas.,  Brooms 

1         50 

ntv   Water   Co 

4       150 

Columbia  Shoe  Co 

Crocker  Chair  Co.,  A 

S 

4 

1 

3 

S'W 

Crocker  Chair  Co..  B 

TOO 

Deliflnd,    A.    D.,    Mfg.    Co.,    liiw- 
erv  supplies  

nO 

Dillingham  Mfg.   Co " 

99% 

Rbenroiter  &  Hildobrand,  Lumber..' 

Kxcolsior   Steam    Laundry j 

1         35 

Kxcoisior  Wrapper  Co 

7          3       300 

Freyberg  Lumber  Co ' 

Frost  Veneer  Seating  Co !![.*!! 

14 

i 

sso 

FACTORY  INSPEX5TION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnoed. 


Location,  name  and  businora. 


Baildings. 


48*2 


Employees. 

Boilers. 

i 

Total. 

Under  16 
yr3.  i>f  age. 

i 

Ck 

1 

SilEBOYGAN-Contlnued. 


Garton  Toy  Co 

Globe  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 

CJeorpe,    Grant,   Counter  Co 

(JutBcli  Brewing  Co ; 

Herald  Publishing  Co I 

Jenkins  Machine  Co ] 

Jung  Carriage  Co - 

Kahlberg,    B.    P.,    Laundry..' I 

King,  Arthur,   Pianos 

Kohler,  J.  M.,  Sons  Co.,  Plumbers', 

supplies  I 

Lnndreth,  A.,  Canning  Co j 

Meyer    Machine    Co 1 

Miller,  8.  H.,  Piano  Co | 

Mueller  Lumber  Mfg.  Co i 

National   Demokrat,   Publishing ' 

Northern   Furniture  Co ! 

Oftonburg    &.     Sonncmnnn,     Boiler 

makers   ' 

Phoonix    Chair    Co | 

Port  Huron  Salt  Co ' 

Preussler,  R.,  &  Sons,  Book  cases.. 

Reis,  C,   Coal  Co ' 

Selllnger-Ross  Co.,  Mfg.  gloves ' 

Rchreier,   Konrad  Co.,   Brewers 

Sheboygan  Brick  &  Tile  Co i 

Sheboygan   Chair    Co 

Sheboygan  C*lgar  Mold  Co 

Sheboygan  Cigar   Box   Factory 

Sheboygan    Coal    Co ' 

Sheboygan  Couch  Factory 

Sheboygan   Daily  Journal,   Publish- 
ing   , 

Sheboygan  Fruit  Box  Co ' 

Sheboygan    Gas    Co 

Sheboygan  Knitting  Co 

Sheboygan  Light,  Power  &  Railway 

Co 

Sheboygan  Mineral  Water  Co 

Sheboygan     Novelty     Co..     Writing 

desks   

Sheboygan  Packing  Pad  Co 

Sheboygan  Parlor  Furniture 

Sheboyga n    Water    Co 

Sheboygan  Wood  Working  (.'o I 

Sheboygan    Voiksblatt,    I^ubllshlng 
Smith  &  Nedberg  Mfg.   Co.,    Brew 

ery  supplies 

Sheboygan   Tolegram,    Publishing.. 

Sprat,  Geo.,  &  Co.,  Chairs 

Twig,  Otto,   Shoes  

Udell,  C.  E.,  Choose  bands , 

Vollrath.  J.  J.,   Mfg.  Co.,   Tinware 

Wall  &  Ross,  Mfg.  gloves 

Winter,  M.,  Lumber  Co.,  Ofllce  fix 

tures    

Zimball,  Oscar,  Mfg.   brick 

Zimmermann,   Edward,    Book   bind 

ery    

Zurhelde,  F.,  &  Son,  Brick  yard". 


di 
7  1. 

I'- 

1  '. 

6  1. 
4 
3  1. 


n  I 

4 
7  , 

V 

3| 
1  I 


V: 


Total 


1  I 

2  '. 

3  I 

4  . 
1  '. 
1    . 


1 
1 
11 


81— L. 


313 


3       260  ' 
...'       2)  I 

10 
8        60 

...       10 

...        45 

1         13 

3 

90  I 


1 


16' 

5| 

2    

2  I 

V.J.. 

5  4 


265    . 
150  I 


&0 
15  ' 

err  i 


100 
50 
27 

4S5 

4-2 

2 

22 


d 

10 
20 
SI 

eo 

IG 

10  I 

87  I 
10, 

0  ' 

3 

23  ' 

S  ' 

in 

17 
Q 

ICO 


14 


11 

1 


...I 
3 

ll 
451 


25  I 
505  I 

20, 

40  ! 
134  I        6 


250 


20 


I        °l 


2| 

2' 


9 

150 


107 
25  I 

4  ' 
14     . 


I 
275  ' 

25  I 
10 
60  ' 
24  I 
45  I 
•13 

14  I 
91  , 

265  ! 
190 

7  ' 
30 
31 
15 

630    . 
I 

26  |. 
550  ' 

20  . 

40  . 

140  . 
3*)0 

50,. 

27  I. 
475  I 

42  ' 

51. 

22    . 

35  '. 

15  1. 
15  ' 
20  |. 

142 

70  '. 

24-1 

6r>  I 

10 
90 
10 

3 
5 

25 

8  I 
120 

22  , 
"11 
4'iO 
250 

110 
26 

8 
14 


22 
....     1 . 

2 

160 

!        2 

1» 

1 

W 

1    . 



2 

60 

9 

100 

1 

160 

1 

90 

1 

40 

1 

80 

31 


29 

7  I 


I 


13    1,100 


I 


25 
600 


6  .550 
2  :S5 
8       375 


1  I 


60 
803 

ao 


•I- 


1         25 

....;  1    I        75 

3i  2  I    200 


3 


950 
40 


2    .. 

1 

1         3  '    250 

4       4:0 

1 , 

i.:i..: 

1" 

1  t     15«) 

«2  \.;  .\ 

46  \ 

37  \. 

2  \    2->T^ 

1   1 

I        8  ,    ISO 

,         ..  1 

':::... 

I  1      30 

65    C.49T    1,011   '7, .508  ,     279  1     107    ll.*^46 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE   I— ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Coutlnued. 


Baildlngs. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  basiness. 

il 

i 

a 

i 

1 

o 

SHEBOYGAN   PALLS,    SHEBOY-  i 
GAN  CO.  I 


Ambmster,  O.,  Machine  shop — 

Brickner   Woolen    Mills 

Falls  Machine  Co 

Liimsden  Bandage  Mfg.  Co.,  Cheese 
bandages    

Richardson  Bros.,  Cheese  boxes  and 
chairs    

Slieboygan  County  News,  Publish- 
ing   

Sheboygan    Roller    Mills 

Thomas,  R.  H.,  &  Son,  Flour  mill 

Wels,  Chas.,  &  Co.,  Tannery 

White  Wagon  Works 


Total 


SHELL   LAKE,    WASHBURN    CO. 


Lake  Side  Lumber  Co 

Shell  Lake  Boat  Co 

Shell  Lake  Electric  Light  &  Water 

Co 

Shell  Lake  Milling  Co 

Washburn  Co.  Register 


Total 


SHIOCTON,    OUTAGAMIE   CO. 


Shiocton  Custom  Mill,  Grist  mill. 
Shiocton  News,  Publishing 


Total 


SHULI.SBURG,    LAFAYETTE  CO. 


Brown  Croflf  Minlnir  Cn 

Hillary  &  Co.,  Feed  mill 

Imperial  Zinc  &  I^ad  Mining  Co.. 

Little  Mike  Brewery   

Luke.  W.  H.,  Choose 

Municipal  Water  Works 

Pick  &  Gad,  Publishing 


Total 


SIGNOR,    SAWYER  CO. 

Slgnor  Saw  Mill  

Total    


35 


14 


1? 
fiO  ' 

78  I 


50| 

4 

4 

4 

57 
42 


233 


87 


37 


22 


291 


4> 

1-23 


IW 


2?5 

100 


7  1    *» 


6S 
155 


100 
70 


3S0 


30 


5) 


2  I    170 


1 

7 


80 
50 
15 
50 


345 


80 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlniied. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

BoUers. 

LiocatioD,  Dame  and  basinees. 

II 

II 
|2 

i 

1 

si 

0. 

1 

SOI*DIBRa    GROVB.    CRAWFORD 
CO. 

Journal,   The,   Publishln^r 

2 
16 

1 

2 

IS 

Keogh  E<xeelslor  Mill 

1 
1 
1 

100 

Peterson,  Atley,  Saw  mill 

7    7 

.  1    1 

lOJ 

Soldiers  Grove  Creamery 

20 

Soldiers  Grove  Electric  Light  Co.... 
Soldiers  Grove  Milling  Co 

1 
2 

1 

1         9 

100 

' 

Total   

10 
1 

20 

4 

9Q 

.    .      1          4 

320 

SOMBRSEJT,   ST.   CROIX  CO. 
Somerset  Power  Plant 

1 
1          4 





4 

, 1 

Totr.I  ' 

1    

4  1 

'                1 

SOUTH   MILWAUKEE,   MILWAU- 
KEE CO. 

Bucyrns  Company,  Steam  dredges.. 

Columbia  Mineral  Wool  Co 

Conant,  J.  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Baskets... 
Eagle  Horse  Shoe  Co 

25 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l,09t'i 

16  ' 

"'■E 

.             1 

1.004 

10 

9G 

360 

1 
5 

3 

4 
2 

401 
6 

1,933 
7 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1        2 

3  ,        2 
8  I        3 

900 
ISO 

no 
i.ao'i 

Koerner,  A.   E.,  Printing 

il 

17    ...... 

Nlrschl,   Frank,   Contractor 

1 

South  Milwaukee  Journal,  Publish- 
ing   

1      1 

South  Milwaukee  Steam  Laundry... 

South  Milwaukee  Water  Works 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  Pattern  shop 

2 
2 
3 
21 
298 
C 

1,915 
100 

2 
...... 

3 

8 

i        1 

I        2 

12 
150 

Racine  Fire  Engine  Motor  Co 

1 

Stowell   Mfg.   &  Foundry  Co 

Yunk,  John  C.,  Tannery 

13           4  1     400 

1    1         Td 

* 

29 

Total   

63 

2 

13    'q  1ft9 

SPARTA,   MONROE  CO. 
American  Cigar  Co ,. 

1 

9A 

Bergman  Bros.,  Grist  mill 

1  1 

2    

1  1 

1          20 

C.  &  H.  Laundrv  

Eckhard,   Fred,  "Elevator | 

«  1 

ii:::::: 

1 

McCoy,  B.  B.,  Flour  and  feed i 

McEachron,  H.  E.,  &  Co.,  Elevator,       2  I 

1 

Monroe  Co.   Democrat,    Publishing.!       1  

1  1 

4  1 
H  1 

Newton,  J.   O.,   Sons  &  Co.,   LIghti 
and  power  

2  1 '        1  1 

2    1        4    

1  1 1        2  '        1 

1 

Shattuck  Bros.,  Feed  and  saw  mllll 
Sparta  Advertiser,  Publishing , 

1          15 

Sparta  Co-operative  Creamery  Co...'       1  t 

Sparta  Herald.   Publishing i       i  1 

3  1 

3  1        1 

^Jl 

0    

1  1 

1         25 

Sparta  Iron  Works i 

oi 

2  1 

2  1 

1         50 

1  «0 

2  100 

Sparta  Sash  &  Door  Co 

1  1 

Sparta  Water  Works  ' 

Total   i 

*  1 
3il 

^    *  ' 

142 

307 

.     449 

8 

220 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED -Continued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


BDlldiogs. 

Employees. 

i 

"ui 

h 

6 

b  o 

fS 

S 

« 

1  = 

O* 

«* 

7^ 

£ 

H 

P-^ 

Boilers^- 


o 

S5- 


^ 


SPLITROCK,  SHAWANO  CO. 


Saw  &  Grinding  Mill. 
Total   


SPOONER,    WASHBURN    CO. 


Brand,  Edward,  Flour  mill 

Johnson,  A.  C,  PlaniniBr  mill... 
Spooner   Advocate,    Publishing. 

Spooner  Electric  Light  Co 

Spooner  Lumber  Co 

Spooner  Roller  Mills 


Total 


SPRINGVALLEV,   PIERCE  CO. 


Brown  Bros.,    Saw  mill 

Kohut,  J.  P.,  Wagons 

New  Richmond  Roller  Mill  Co 

Sprlngvalley  Brick  Yard 

Sprlngvalley   Tile   Co 

Sprlngvalley  Creamery  

Sprlngvalley  Iron  Works  

Sprlngvalley  Ore  Smelter 

Sprlngvalley  Stave  &  Heading  Mill 

Sprlngvalley  Sun,  I*ublishing 

Tauberg  &  Sleberne  Co.,  Elevator.. 

Total   


STANLEY,   CHIPPEWA  CO. 


Olazgue,  C.  M.  Saw  mill  

Northwestern   Lumber   Co 

Stanley   Creamery   Co i 

Stanley    Republican,    Publishing 

Stanley  Times,   Publishing 

Stanley  Water  Works i 

Stanley  Wooden  Ware  Co 

U.  S.   Leather  Co 


Total 


STETSON VI LLE,   TAYLOR  CO. 


Ellington   Lumber   Co 

Im  Kerge,  Albert,  Planing  mill. 
Stetsonvllle  Creamery  Co 


Total 


FACTORY  INSPEeTION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABHSHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  basiness 


STEVENS  POINT,  PORTAGE  CO. 


Automatic  Cradle  Mfg.  Co 

Central  City  Iron  Works  

Clifford  &  Fox  Lumber  Co 

Coye  Furniture  Co 

Frost,  J.  C.,  Mls8,  Trout  and  bass 

flies  

Gazette,    The,    Publishing 

Jackson  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

.Terns  Bros.,  Mfg.  tables,  etc 

Koshollek,  P.  F.,  Gasoline  engines. 
Mitchell,    W.    W.,    Grist   and    sau'l 

mill    I 

Pfiffner,  B.  J.,  Co.,  Planing  mill...' 

Plover  Paper  Co I 

Racine  Underwear  Co 

Rice,  John,  Foundry 

Rolnik,  The,  Publishing  

Stevens  Point  Bottling  Works,  Soda 

water  

Stevens  Point  Box  Co.,  Boxes 

Stevens  Point  Brewing  Co 

Stevens   Point   Gas  Co 

Stevens  Point  Lighting  Co 

Stevens  Point  .Tournal,   Publishing. 

Stevens  Point  Tannery  Co 

Stevens  Point  Water   Co 

Vetter    Mfg.     Co.,     Sashes,     doors, 

mouldings    

Weeks,  John,  Lumber  Co 

Western  Wall  Paper  Mill 

Wisconsin  Best  Steam  Laundry  

Wisconsin  Paper  &  Pulp  Co 


Buildings. 

n  • 

g* 

|-= 

e-s 

?2 

ftS 

P* 

«* 

2 

1 

6 

Employees. 


I    Boilers. 

"I  "~ 


o 


Total 


STODDARD,   VERNON  CO. 

Hanesworth,  J.  H.,  Planing  mill... 

Stoddard  Roller  Mills 

Stoddard    Times,    Publishing 

Stokke,   J.  O.,   Planing  mill 

Total   


STOUGHTON,   DANE  CO. 


American  Cigar  Co 

American    Leaf   Tobacco 

Amundson,  Peter,  Machine  shop 

City   Water    Works 

Cohn,  J.,  &  Co.,  Ix'.'if  tobacco 

Davis,  J.   H.,   Milk I 

Dearborn,  C  L.,  Flour  mill i 

GundorHon,  Osmund,  Leaf  tobacco..! 
HIntz,  C  M.,  Tobacco  warehouse.. I 
Ilolton  &  Co.,  Tobacco  warehouse..! 

I-ice,  O.  C,  Tobacco  warehouse I 

Lee,  Simon,  Marble  Works 1 


122 


11 
6 

61  ' 

157  I 

S\ 

-I 


&9   I. 

20  I. 

2  I 
24  |. 


^  I 

3 

21 


2S 
108 
40 

4 
137 


913   249 


I     i 


157  j 

-I 

15  I 
S3  I 

1  I 

39 
20  ! 
220  I 
25 
24 
11  ^ 

2  I 
25 

17 

3  ' 

f 

S  I 

2  i 


28 

108  ' 
62  t 
82  ! 

179  , 


1,192  I 


lOJ  ' 

136  ' 

242  1 

85 

100  1 

185  , 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5o 

20  I 

75 

2 

' 

2 

7 

1 

7 

!i  ' 

^■^  1 

17 

20 

25  1 

45 

25 

25 

2"^  , 

15  1 

40 

2 

1 

2 

;::. :.i.. :::!:::::: 

■"if; 
1 

23  i. 

6 
2 

330 
170 

•"  , 

I 

«i 

2 

100 

4 



124 
100 
100 

1 

1 



1      i 

1        2 

120 
100 

••:t  . 

3 

Z40 



35 


J 

9  1 

1 

65 

1 

140 

'      i 

1 

5 

2  1 

' 1 

::::::i::;:::i:;::;: 

1 

' 1 

45 


12 
57 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBD-Continaed. 


Baildincfs. 

Employeos 

BoUort'. 

liOCHtioii,  name  and  business. 

II 

13 

i 

CO 

1 

-3 
1 

si 
1^ 

6 
S5 

13 

1 

STOUGHTON-Contlnued. 
Mnndt   W&firon   Co 

23 

x 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

2 

2 

4 
13 

20 

3 
25 
3 
3 
6 

16 
2 

1S3 
1 
5 

3 

"is* 

40 

'"'i' 

5 
2 
2 

402 
2 

2 

4 
50 

00 

3 
25 
3 
5 
5 

21 
4 
1S5 
1 
5 

i          3 

^0 

Mlrli?nrd     A.    Publishlnir 

Municipal  Water,   Light  &  Electric 

Station    

Peterson,  It.  A.,  Wagons,  carriages 

" 

290 

Iloe     O    K.,   Tobacco  warehouse... 

Rosenroald   Bros.   A  Uoc,    Leaf  to- 
bacco  

2 

1 

. 

Serstand,    Andrew,    Milk  eetablish- 
ixient       •• 

Simonson  &  Griudahle,  Leaf  tobacco 

Stoughton  Courier,  The,  Publishing 

ii:::::: 

Htouchton   Hub.    Publlshinir 

Stouiriiton  Mill  Co 

1 

1 
1 
22 

1 
1 

::**i : 

Stoughton    Shoe    Co.,    Mfg.    men's 
shoes       • • 

Stoufirhton   Steam   Laundry 

1 

2 

12 

Stoufirhton  Wairon  Co 

225 

VHiim     L.     Contractor 

Vinloin     L.   N..  Door  sash 

1 

Total   

71 

1 
1 
3 

2 

7 
3 

11 

3 

\ 

1 

10 

1.024 

6 

8 

4 

3 

60 
6 

350 
50 
22 

9 
5 

1 
2 

15 

397 

2 

4 

50 
2 

1,421 

8 
12 

4 

2 

GO 
6 

lOO 
50 
22 
9 
6 
3 
2 
15 

18 

14 

1,122 

STURGEON  BAY,  DOOR  CO. 
Advocate.   Publishinsr  

Door  Co.  Democrat,  Publishing 

Ifunsader   Machine  Co 

Ives     Bros.,      Machine     shop     and 
foundry   

Pankratz,    Geo.,    Saw   and    shingle 
mill  .          

30 

5 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2% 

Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Boxes — 
Reynolds   Preserving   Co.,    Canning 

P(kQ^                            ., , 

20 
2iO 

Rioboldt  &  Wolters,  Ship  builders. 
Stureeon  Bay  Boat  Co 

120 
20 

Sturgeon  Bay  Brewerv 

5 

Sturgeon  Bay  Electric  Light  Plant.. 

Sturgeon  Bay  Steam  I^aundry 

Tutia  &  Brandiso,  Elevator ' 

3S0 
15 

Washburn  Lumber  Co 

4 

1 

63 

~ 

Total        

61 

1 
1 

2 

8 
2 
6 

1 

1       540 
10 

so 

59 

60 
55 

.599 

70 

85 

30        1*; 

1.083 

SUN    PRAIRIE.    DANE   CO. 

Coilonoy  &  Co.,  Tobacco  warehouse 
nnnclnhl     J     K       &  Co     

Total                               

40 

i 

200 

8 

sol 

115 

"o" 

1>5 

200 
8 
26 
17 
14 
27 

, 

SUPERIOR,  DOUGLAS  CO. 

Allonez  Bay  Dock  Co..   Ore  dock... 
Amcnin  Sharm  Land  Co..  Elevator.. 
Auierlcnn   Boddincr  C^o     

1  . 

2i 

200 

1       Hi 

American  ITeating  Co.,   Shop 

American  Shin  Buildini?  Co 

. . ....  1 

17 
14 
7  , 

10       910 
1 

Arrastcnd  Laundry   

1 

....,   ' 

ll 

00 

FACTORY  INSPE3CTI0N. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Lxsatioo,  uame  and  basiness. 


SUPERIOR-Contlnued. 


BaiM 

tiOKS. 

•  . 

Zs 

is 

?■§ 

si 

5- 

«' 

Employees. 


Belt  Line  Elevator  Co 

Bing  Lam  Woodenware  Co 

Buffalo  Oil  Co 

Builders  Concrete  Cast  Stone  Co 

Cnrglll  Elevator  Co 

Carlson  Bros.,  Roofing 

Caleson,  K.,  Shingle  mill 

Cowdin,  H.  F.,  Sash  and  doors  — 

Cowdin,  H.  F.,  Woodworking 

Daisy  Mill,  Flour  mill 

Downs,  D.,  Patterns 

Duffy.  J.  A.,  Carriages,  wagons.... 

Duluth,  Superior  Traction  Co 

Dunn  Co.  Iron  Works 

Duplex  Mfg.  Co..  Windmill  factory 

Evening  Telegram,    Publishing 

Fitzpatrick  &  Erickson,  Woodwork- 
ing   I 

Frankman  Bros.,  Pile  drivers ' 

Geyser  Bottling  Works | 

Great  Lakes  Dredging  &  Contracting- 

Co , 

Great  Northern  Bottling  Works 

Groat  Northern  Ry.,  Coal  docks 

Great  Northern  Ry.,  Elevators i 

Great  Northern  R.  R.  Co..  Rallioadl 

shops    

Groat    Northern    R.    R.    Co.,    Dock 

house  and  shops 

Globe  Elevator  Co i 

Ilali  Elevator  Co ' 

Hanna,  M.  A.,  Coal  Dock  Co 

Holmes  Bros.,  Roofing,  etc I 

Hotel  Superior,  Power  house 

Joos  &  Osmundson,  Woodworking.. 

Klinkert  Brewing  Co I 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co I 

Lund,    -tVnthony,    Bicycles 

Listmnn  Mill,   Flour  mill 

Mast,  R.  C,  Book  bindery 

Murray  &  McCann  Lbr.  Co 

Natl.  Boiler  Works  Co 

N.  W.  Boiler  Works 

Northern  Brewing  Co 

Northern   Coal   Dock  Co 

Northern  Conl  Railway  Co 

Northern  Fuel  Co , 

Northern    Fuel   Co ' 

Northern  Fuel  Co ' 

Northern  Fuel  Co 

Northern   Machine   Works 

Pelllster.  CD..  Woodworking , 

Penn,  Wni.,   Stone  Co | 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Co.... 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co , 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co I 

Republic  lOlevator  Co I 

Rogers*  Ruger,  Pinning  mill 

Rogers  &  Ruger  Lunibpr  Co 

Ross,  J.   S.,  Co.,  Elevator ' 


1 
1 

1? 
1 
? 
i 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
8 

16 
4 

5 

1 
1 
9 
4 


12.5 
31 


3 

70 

63 

416 
2.5 


17  , 

60 

SO  I 
210 

75 

35 

120 

7 

5 

00 

60 

75 

60 

M) 

15 

?5 

4d 
6 


100 

15 

4 

20 

6 

1 

60 

2 

00 

7 

1 

?0 

*5 

SO 

«  C8 
S  »-' 


BoUors. 


25  |. 
40  '. 


5 
5 

0  I 
125 

33 ; 


3 

7D| 
03 

430 


17 

60 

80 

210 

75 

35 

120 

7 

5 

no 

60 
75 
60 
30 
15 
25 
40 
6 


a 


375 


60 
120 

100 
1,250 


450 
153 
230 


80 


176 
1,150 


860 


50  1 

6  1 

550 

5  1 

.'        2  ' 

IW 

00  ' 

3  I 

75> 

15  1 

.1 1 

4' 

3 

240 

20    

7  i 

■i        «l 

160 

60  1 

.!    e! 

150 

2      

60    

4 

800 

S    

ro  

1 

40 

75  

6 

250 

30  i 

1 



2 

180 



2 

400 

6 

40) 

4 

400 

3 

260 



1 

150 

6 

900 

1 

25 

2 

205 

1        4 

flOO 

;      4 

aw) 

6 

345 

'        4 

flOO 

1        2 

400 

!        1 

00 

1 

126 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnned. 


Balldings. 

1 
Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

9f 

1 

2 

II 

i 

d 

"3 
c 
H 

SUPERIOR-Contlnuod. 
Roberts,  G.  W.,  Roofing,  etc 

1 
4 
1 
5 
5 
1 
] 
1 
2 
1 
1 

0 

\ 
2 

6 

1 
2 

S 
10 

1 
£ 

1 

1         4 

4 

1 

1 

St.  Paul  &  Western  Coal  Co 

150  i i    150 

10  , i       10 

3       150 

Sbunn,  W.  H.»  Contractor 

Standard   Oil   Co 

10  1 

l.(i  1      « 

10 
21 
6 
2 
12 
50 
15 
25 

00 

8 

10 

11 

8 

20 

12 

GO 

814 

5 

30 

1 ;    40 

Superior  Bedding  Co 

1  ;      S5 

Superior  Boiler  Works 

::::::;    S!:::::: 

1       12 

1      ^ 

Superior  Broom  Works 

Superior  Co-operative  Barrel  Co 

Superior  Crushed  Rock  Co 

50 
15 
25 

6 

"i' 

2       190 

Superior  Fifth  Wheel  &  Forge  Co.. 
Superior  Iron  Works 

Superior  Mfg.    Co.,    Building  mate- 
rial, etc 

1 

2  1      TS 

Superior  Tidende,    Publishing 

::::;:i    k 

Superior  Light,  Water  &  Power  Co. 
Superior  Light,  Water  &  Power  Co. 
Silver,  Tons  berg  &  Co.,  Printing.... 

'i 

10 
11 
6 
20 
12 
00 
SS6 

::::::    1 

715 
500 

Strothman  Iron  Co.,  Iron  works.... 
U.   S.   Gypsum  Co 

1 

1 

1 

5            4 

V6 
15 

U.  S.  Pipe  Co.,  Pipe  foimdry 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs 

150 
425 

Wilcox,  D.  B.,  Woodworking 

fi  ' 

Wright's  Foundry  &  Machine  Worlij 

sol 

1         1 

15 

Total-  

273  '      IS   3.6B2 

75 

?,TS7 
2 

S3       ii» 

16.911 

SURING,  OCONTO  CO. 
Carglli  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

1          2 

*    , 

Total    

1           i 

1 

1           3 

2 

I 

THERESA,    DODGE  CO. 
Riverside  Clieese  Factory 

1 

1 

It 

Theresa  Milling  Co 

::::::     i'  ^o 

I,       13 

1   1       an 

Union  Brewery   

1 
1 

r.  '      i 

»' ;    ' 

Weber,   Jeb,    Brewery 

•PV 

Total    

3 

1   ' 

1 

10 

10 

12 
5 
9 

•35 

1 

35 
S 

10 
2 

12 
5 
2 

95 
1 

25 
3 

4 

1 

106 

THORP,   CL.\RIv  CO. 

Boardman,  B.  A.,  Saw  mill 

ntv  Liffht  &.  Water  Plant 

81 

Colby  Bros.,  Lumber  and  flour 

Hansen,   N.    B.,   Farm  implements. 

Nelson  &  Briimmer,  Wagons  

Nye,  Lusk  &  Hudson,  Saw  mill  .... 
Tliorp  Courier,  Publishing  

1    1 

1  c..,.. 

1  1       50 

2         80 

Thorp  Mfg.  Co.,  Stave  and  heading 

mill  

Vance,  J.  A.,  Grain  elevator 

2 

8 

150 

1  "" 

'     800 

Total    

&5 

85 

14 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLB  I-ESTABLISHMBNT3  INSPEGTED-Contlnued . 


IvocatioD,  name  and  business. 


TIGEllTON,  SHAWANO  CO. 


Diols,  C.  J.,  Grain  elevator 

TIgertou  Chronicle,  Publishing  . 
TIgerton  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  mill. 


Total 


TOMAH,  MONROK  CO. 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Carpenter 
shops    

Clark,   W.  II.,  Feed  mill   

Crossett  Mfg.  Co.,  Contractors  

Farmers'  Co-op,   Butter  A.SHOciation 

Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Saw  and  planing 
mill  

Hill  &  Ri'y Holds  Mfg.  Co..  Contract 
ors  , 

{^k'hultz,  W.  II.,  Flour  and  feed  milli 

Tomah  Iron  Works  i 

Tomah  Journal,  Publlshinir 

Tomah  Monitor.  PublJHhlug  

Tomah  Steam  Laundry  

Tomah  Water  Works  


Total 


TOMAHAWK.    LINCOLN   CO.      1 

Oelhafen,    John.    Saw   and    planing 

mill   

Tomahawk,  The,  Publishing 

Tomjihawk  Iron  Works  

Tomahawk  Leader,  Publishing  

Tomahawk  Lumber  Co 

Tomahawk  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Tomahawk  Stave  &  Veneer  Co i 

Tomahawk  Woodenware  Co , 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tanning  


Building?. 


R  O 


Employees. 


9 

1 
6 

1  I. 

6 ;. 

24  I. 

3  1. 

5  . 

10  I. 


Total 


65 


TURTLE  LAKE,  BARRON  CO. 


Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 
Turtle  Lake  Creamery  Co.   ... 


Total 


TWO  RIVERS,  MANITOWOC  CO. 

Aluminum  Mf.«T.  Co.,  Al.  novelties.. 

Becker  Mfg.  ('o.,  Iron  Foundry 

<'hronIcIe.   Tins    Publishing   

Kggers.   F.,   Veneer  Sitting  Co 

Ilninilton    Mfg.    Co.,    PrinttTs'    sup 

piles    

Kahlenburg      Bros.,      Gasoline    en 

gines  


V:: 


2 

60 


.1        2  ' 
•I        «l 


«  o 

;5| 


Boiler*. 


6i : 


S6 
2 

21 
2 

112 

12 

4 
5 

4 
2 
2 


2  I    100 


64 


86 
2 
21 
2 
I 
142    . 

12  1 

ii: 
s  ;• 

4  . 
4  I. 
2  '. 


2S4 


90 

30  ' 

2  I 

130, 

74  I 

35  , 

40 

151  I 


287 


1   I. 


494 


7 

4 

165 

ial 

25 


100 


Z  175 

1  20 

1  I  80 

1  I  30 


510 


30 
45 


.11,8 

1  I      20 

.1        1  I     175 


15    1,033 


90  '. 

4 

450 

4  . 

1 

20  . 

1  ' 

50 

4  , 

130  '. 

4  ', 

700 

"7*  1 

2  , 

6  1 

720 

35  ' 

4  t 

2  i 

V-0 

40  i 

0  1 

o 

160 

101 

3 

3l 

450 

4 

408 

i 

4  1 
2  , 

15 

21 

2,680 



1 

20 

1 

•, 

1 

20 

45 

1 

r  , 
5  . 
165 

13 

I 
1 

100 
15 



18 

2 

1  "5 

33 

525 
25 

26 

G 

,  725 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL,  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 


2 

«  . 

o  . 

Jr>S5 

ss 

•o'C 

uT 

no 

oo 

PS 

MX 

Emi>loyees. 


o 


«2 


PS; 


Boilers. 


TWO  RIVERS— Continued. 


Kowella  W.,  Boats  

Mueller  Brewing  Co 

Nelson  Lumber  Co.,  Pinning  mill 

Reporter,  The,  Publishing  

Sehrooder  Bros.,  Grist  mill  

Two  Rivers  Knitting  Co 

Two  Rivers  Steam  Laundry  , 

Two  Rivers  Waterworks  

Two  Rivers  Woodenware  Co , 

Vandernil,  B.  J..  Canning  Co.  .., 
Zulu  Knitting  Co 

Total 


UNIONGROVE,    RACINE   CO. 


BIchn.  F.  J.,  Creamery  

Blakey,  J.  G.,  Feed  and  Four  Mill 
MintoE,  F.  M.,  Blacksmith  shop. 


Total   

UNITY,    MARATHON    CO. 


l^rltz  &  I'^y,  Veneer  and  cheese  box 
factory   


Total 


VIOLA,     RICHLAND     CO. 


Curry,  R.  C,  Flour  and  Feed... 
Cushman,  B.  R.,  Flour  and  Feed 

Intellisrcncer,   Publishing   

Selle  Kxcelslor  Co 

United  Cigar  Mfg.  Co 

Total    


VIROQUA,  VERNON  CO. 

Bokkednlil,  M.  H..  Loaf  tobacco  .. 

rargill  Co.,  W.  W.,  Elevator 

Eckhardt,  Fred,  Leaf  tobacco  

Helperson,  Olo.  Jyonf  tobacco  

Riley,  John,  Planing  mill 

Vernon  Co.  Censor,  Publfaliing... j. 
Vernon  Co.  Lender,  Publishing  ... 

Viroqua  EIoc.  Light  Co 

Viroqua  Republican,  Publishing  ... 


Total 


94 


II 


3 
7 
7 
S 
9 
i 
Z 
8 
315 
138 
2 


1,870 


39 
30 


211 


25 

■io 

5 

3 

;w 

37 

210 

£7 

%4 

8 

SO 

S) 

15  > 
S50 
830 
1(» 

3d 


1.484        lU 


28   J.CIO 


13 


50 


33 


13 


42 


39 


45 


40 
82 


61  1    l?l 


2 
2 

15 
CS 


83 


1 
60 
40 

2 

4 
3 
3 

4 


10 


13) 


3      133 


" 

I 

t  ...    1 

1  1        1  1      70 
1 

70 

1 

1 

1 

;;;;;; 



...... 

"w 

2      180 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


LiocatloQ,  name  aud  business. 


Baildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

s 

«i 

A 

"t 

is 

• 

hi*« 

U3 

^•S 

hi'h 

JH 

^ 

« 

42® 

73 

a  0 

o  o 

tt 

« 

o 

fl  * 

d 

o 

PtS 

MB 

a 

£ 

,H 

Ptl 

55 

H 

WABBNO,    FOREST   CO. 


Jones,  G.  W.,  Lumber  Co 

Menomiuce    &    Bay    Shore    Lumber 

Co 

Wabcno  Lumber  Co 


Total   

WALWORTH,   WALWORTH  CO. 


Chicago,    Harvard  &   G.    Lake  Ry. 

Co 

Concrete     Product     Co.,      Concrete 

blocks  

Morriam.W.  IJ.,  Fiicd  Mill   

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 

Vaughn  &  Bushnell  Mfg.  Co.,  Hand 

hammers  

Walworth  Condensed  Milk  Co 


Total 


WASHBURN.    BAYFIELD    CO. 


Akely  &  Spraguo,  Planing  mill  — 

C.  St.  P.,  M.,  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Eleva- 
tor    

Ilines  Lumber  Co 

Kcntfield  &  Lameraux,  Box  factory 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co 

Steinert  &  Co.,  R.,  Machine  shops. 

Times,  The,  Pubilshing  

Washburn  Brewing  Co I 

Washburn  Electric  Light  &  Power; 
Co ' 

Washburn  News  &  Itemizer,  Pub- 
lishing     ' 

Washburii  Steam  Laundry  | 


Total 


WATERLOO,   JEFFERSON  CO.     | 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co I 

Fountain  Creamery,  The  ,1 

McCrnckon  Bros,,   Elevator   

Roach,  S<»eber  Co.,  Elevator  i 

Waterloo  Canning  Factory   

Waterloo  Democrat,  Publishing  — 
Waterloo  Electric  &  Milling  Co.   ...i 

Waterloo  Journal,   Publishing  

Waterloo  Malting  Co 

Waterloo  Roller  Mills,  Grist  mill  ..i 


35 


Total 


.1      16 


75 


1  ;   100 

...I      25 


2G0 


25 

40 
£20 

64  I 

50  ' 

3  I 

^:| 
i\ 
3I 


75 


160 
25 


260 


16 


50 


25 


l\ 


41S  I 


4  I. 
I    . 

1  i. 

22  I 

.3  I 

•    2  I. 
1 


1  '. 

1  i 


4  . 

1  I 

^! 

3 


13 


12  I 


55 


i»    

220  t  1 
65  I  6 
50    

5  I 

3  I 

6  ' 


203 

750 
100 

,050 


SOO 


170 
970 


100 

300 
L,300 

60 
100 

15 


400 


2,205 


30 


230 


440 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTEI>-ConUnaed. 


Location,  name  and  basines.-<, 


Bailding?. 


Employees. 


a  o 


I 


o  o 


WATERTOWN.  JEFFERSON  CO. 

American  Malt  &  Grain  Co 

American  Cigar  Co 

Archie  Bros.,  Monuments  

Badger  State  Co.,  Beverages  

Benls  &  Torrey  Shoe  Co 

Brandt-Dent  Co.,  Brass  fixtures  .. 

Befeldt,  Otto,  Co.,  Boilers  

City  Water  Works  

Cordes,   L.   H.,  &  Co.,   Brick   

Dorufeld,  Kunert  Co.,  Boilers  

Drew  Mfg.  Co.,  Manure  spreaders.. 

Globe  Milling  Co.,  Flour  mill  

Hartig,  Wm.  Co.,  Brewery  

Henry,  Ira  L.  Co.,  Paper  boxes  ... 

Hopkins  Mfg.  Co.,  Foundry  

Jahnke  Creamery  Co ' 

Kehr  Bros.,  Machinery  

Koenig,  R.  P.  &  Co.,  Flour  mill... 

Lemmerhirt,  H.,   Cooperage  

Lewis,  G.  B.  Co.,  Beekeepers'  sup-, 

plies     

New  Method  Laundry  

Republican,  Publishing  

Watertown    Concrete    Bldg.     Block 

Co I 

Watertown  Electric  Co 

Watertown  Gas  Co 

Watertown  Gazette.  Publishing  ....: 
Watertown    Novelty    Works,    Offlcel 

fixtures,  etc 

Watertown  Steam  Laundry  

Watertown  Table  Slide  Co 

Watertown  Times,  The,  Publishing* 

•  Watertown  Waterw^orks  i 

Wells,   M.  D.,  Shoe  Co 

Welt  burger  Printing  Co 

Wlens,  A.  R.,  Brush  Co 


Total 


WAUKESHA,  WAUKESHA  CO. 


Almanaria  Mineral  Spring  Co 

Andorson,  ^y .  H.,  Mineral  water  ..• 

Arcndlan  Mineral  Springs  

Bothfsda  Mineral  Springs   

Blair   Bros.,   Mfg.   Co.,   Foundry  .. 

Crystal  Mineral  Springs  Co 

Ciflen  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Co i 

Glol)e  Elevator  Co 

Grimn.  E.  A.  Feed  mill   

(Jutheil.  r.  R..  &  Son.  Flour  mill.. 

Hank.   Mlii.  Spring  Co 

Hoa;;  &  Rankin  Fe<Ml  ('o I 

Jones.    K.,    Mfg.    ('♦>.,    Wagon    and 

slrlffh   tixtun*H   

Kent  Lubricating  Co.,   Grease  

Ladewig,   W.  E.,   Machine  shop 

Merton  Bros.,   Publishing  


61 


e 


a  • 

P5; 


o 
2: 


o 


900 


5  I. 


2  t  163 
S  7« 
1  ;    U5 


IS  i 


2  I  230 

3  230 
1  40 
1  I  40 

I         1  I  40 


14 


50 




1 

» 

ll 

1 

1 

190 
8 

1     ■ 

3  i 

1  1 

300 
85 

1 

3 

1  1 

40 

1 

20  i. 

8 

490 

1. 

817   1,030 


58 


20   2,270 


10 

4 

20 

15 


3 
S 
6  < 

0  I 


j 

1 

to 

1 ;      1 

« 

1 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 
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TABLE  I~ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnuod. 


RolloFB. 


Location,  name  and  basiness 


5 


WAUKESHA— ContI  nued . 

Milwaukee  Bloc.  Ry.  &  L.  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Waukesha  Brewing  Co. 
Modern  Steel  Structural  Co. 

Morrows'  Laundry  

National  Water  Co.,  Mineral  water] 

Palace    Laundry    i 

Saratoga  Mills,  Flour  and  feed  .. 

Silurian  MIn.  Spring  Co 

Sing,   Lee,  Laundry   

Spring  City   Laundry   

Thomas  Press,  The,  Publishing 

Waukesha  Brewery  Co 

Waukesha  Canning  Co 

Waukesha  Concrete  Block  Co 

Waukesha  Despatch,   The,   Publish 

Ing    

Waukesha  Expanded  Metal  Co 

Waukesha   Freeman,   The,    Publish 

Ing    

Waukesha  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Waukesha    Grain    &    Produce    Co., 

Feed   Mill    

Waukesha  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 

Waukesha  Malleable  Iron  Co 

Waukesha  Mfg.  Co.,  Boxes,  sashes, 

doors  

Waukesha  Motor  Co.,  Auto,  repairs 
Waukesha  Roxo  Mineral  Springs... 
Waukesha  Stone  &  Quarry  Co 
Waukesha  Waterworks 

Weber  Brewery  Co 

Wilbur  Lumber  Co 

Wis.  Better  &  Cheese  Co. 


1   3 

2    2 
S  '   2 

4aa 

200 

200 

1 

1 

40 
25 

1 

15 

2  ,    2 

31     4 

1    1 

1  ' 

200 
200 
30 

1  

\       2 

1 

100 
30 

Total 


WAUNAKEE,     DANE    CO. 

Coldwell  &  Neill,  Elevator  

Waunakee  Creamery    

Total    

WAUPACA,     WAUPACA     CO 


Central  Lumber  Co 

City  Mills,  Feed  mill   

City  Waterworks  

Crescent  Roller  Mills.   Flonr   

Hanson,  A.  M,,  Pinning  mill  

Nelson.  A.  G..  &  Co..  Pinning  mill 

Republican.  The,  Publishing  

Trachte.  Wm..  Butter  

Union  Starch  Co 

Waupaca  Riec.  Light  &  Ry.  Co 

Waupaca    Foundry    

Waupaca  Hat  Factory   


2  I    300 

3  210 


1 

4 

1     1 

50 

;  ^ 

2?5 

1  1 

40 

2 

130 

1 

30 

1 

::;:::  :;:;::i:::::; 

1  ii 

40 

'V''\\'.'.'.':.T'.'-.. 

80 

ao 

100 
10 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  basiness. 


Baildinffb 

Era  pi 

oyoes 

Under  3 
stories. 

.S  or  more 
stories. 

i 

i 

1 

Bo'leni. 


WAUPACA— ConU  nued . 

Waupaca  Post,  The,  Publishing;  — 
Waupaca  Record,  The,  Publishing. 
Waupaca    Roller    Mills,    Flour    and 

feed  

Waupaca  Woolen  Mills  

Wisconsin  Granite  Co 


Total 


WAUPUN.   FOND  DU  LAC  CO. 

Althouse-Wheclcr    Co.,    Windmills, 

etc i 

Breyer,  Whiting  &  Co.,  Windmill.s, 

etc I 

Kalo,  John,  Brewery  ' 

Kohl,  L.  P.,  Flour  and  feed  

Morris,  .7.  S.,  Carriage  Co 

Olson,  Ole,  Plows,  etc ' 

Palma  Shoe  Co 

Paramount. Knitting  Co i 

Shaler-IIartgerink  Co.,  Umbrellas.. , 

Troy  Steam  Laundry  , 

Waupun  Democrat,  The  Publishing 
Waupun  Elec.  Light  &  Water  Co... 
Waupun  Doraocrat.  The,  Publishing 
Wisconsin  Malt  &  Grain  Co 
ZImraormann,  F.  F.,  &  Son.s, 
Wagons ' 

Total   35  I 


WAUSAU,    MARATHON    CO. 

Badger  Laundry   

Barker  &  Steward,  Saw  mill 

(Vntral  Wis.  Publishing. 

Chicago   Excelsior  Co 

Covey,   Wm.,    Soda   water 

Curtis  &  Yale,  Sash,  doors,  mould- 
ings     

Curtis  &  Yale,  Siding,  flooring,  ceil- 
ing     

Good  Willie  Bros.,  Mfg.  boxes 

ITeinke,  B.,   Machinist 

Hlrsch,  Max.  Saw  and  planing  mill 

Karas,   L.,    Machinist 

Kickbu.sch    Roller    Mills 

Janke  &  Welse,  Bar  and  store  fur- 
niture     

Loewenthal  &  New  Co.,   Excelsior.. 

McEachron.  H.  E.,  Flour  mill 

Marathon  Co.   Dairy  Co 

Marathon   Granite  Co.,   Monuments 

Mathle  Brewing  Co 

Melsner,   n.,  &  Sons,   Monuments. 

Mortenson  Lumber  Co 

Murray,  .7.  D..  Mfg.  Co.,  Saw  mill 
machinery   


02 


01 


1 

i 

8 

1  m 

1 

1 

15 

...,■. 

9 

1 
12 

290 

80 
1,500 

45 

S 
15 

8 

80O 

200 
9S0 



40 
10 
80 

70 
lOO 

2.1 
100 

1 

350 
63 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Location,  name  and  business. 


WAUSAU-Contlnued. 

Northern  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

Philosopher  Press,    Publishing 

Remmel  Bros.,  Soda  water 

Ruder,  Geo.,  Brewing  Co 

Steward,  Alexander,  Lumber  Co — 
Stolze,    Paul   F.,    Bookbindery   and 

publishing  

Underwood  Veneer  Co 

United  States  Leather  Co 

Wausau  Box  Sc  Lumber  Co 

Wausau  Canning  Co 

Wausau  Cigar  Box  Factory 

Wuasau  Dally  News,  Publishing 

Wausau  Daily  Kecord,  Publishing.. 
Wausau    Electric    Co.,    Light    and 

power     

Wausau  Foundry  &  Machine  Shop.. 

Wausau    Gas    Co 

Wausau   Herald,   Publishing 

Wausau  Laundry  Co 

Wausau  Novelty  Co 

Wausau    Pilot,    Publishers 

Wausau  Quartz  Co.,  Quartz  sand... 

Wausau   Sand  Paper  Co 

Wausau   Water  Works..... 

Wausau   Woohenblatt,    Publishing.. 
VVerhelm    Mfg.    Co.,    Sash,    doors. 

blinds     

Wheeler  Timlin  Lumber  Co 

Wisconsin    Box    Co 

Total   


WAUTOMA,    WAUSHARA    CO. 

Municipal  Gas  Co.,  Light 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator 

Waushara   Argus,   Publisher 

Wautoma  Creamery  Co 

Wautomn  Bottling  Works 

Wautoma  Milling  Co.,   Flour 

Total    

WAUWATOSA,  MILWAUKEE  CO. 

Burnham  Bros.,  Brick  yard 

Gettelman   Brewing   Co 

Gillette  Leather  Co.,   Tannery 

Johns,     H.     W.,    &    Manvllle    Co., 

Magnetic  and  asbestos  goods 

Kraatz,  Chas.,  Brick  yards 

Lenz,  Adolph.  Sash  and  doors 

LIndemann,  J.  P.,  &  Son,  Tinware. 
Manegold,  A.  F.  &  L.,  Stone  quarry 
Milwaukee    County    Farm    &    Alms 

House,  Power  plant 

Milwaukee    County    Farm    &,    Alms 

House,    Steam   laundry 


BuUc 

ling!!. 

"4 

Employees. 


8 

1 

2 

16 

200 

6 
169 
00 
123 
60 
1 
7 
10 

3 
12 
4 

5 
5 

63 
6 
7 

24 
4 
3 


61  ' 

20  

54  ,   1 


??1  '   14  2.161 

i       I 


93 


a  « 


9 

169 
60 
123 
SO 
6 
7 
10 

3 
12 
4 
13 
23 
63 
7 
7 
80 
4 
4 

61 
20 
65 


2.256   129 


15 


135 
5  74 
1    2S 


17? 
70 
40 
1? 
16 


16 


70 
40 
19 
16 

5 


24 


15 


125  10 
74  1 
23  I    4 


1 


Boilers. 

d 


I 


100 


250 
400 


820 
200 
200 
120 


5 

540 
30 
12 

"26* 
145 


2 
1 
2 

79 


40 

65 

300 


130 

.50 

2.50 

7,044 


12 


12 


8  I  225 
3  I  240 
2  150 

9  11,350 
2  I  195 
1  100 
1  80 
1  75 


3 


300 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPECTBD-Contlnucd. 


Location^  name  and  business. 


Boildings. 


CO  OD 


Ktnployees. 


WAUWATOSA    Continued. 


Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  Steam 
laundry    I 

Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  Power 
plant    

Miller,  Fred,  Brewlngr  Co 

Monarch  Stone  Co.,  Stone  quarry.. 

Northwestern  Chemioal  Co 

Wauwatosa  Milling,  I*^lel  &  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Elevator  and  feed  mill... 

Wauwatosa   Nows,   Publishing 

Wauwatosa    Water    Works 


Total 


WEST  ALLIS.    MILWAUKEE  CO. 


Allls  Chalmers  Co.,  Maeh.  works... 

Kerney  &  Fooker,  Machine  tools 

Milwaukee     Electric     Co.,     Electric 

machi nes  

Milwaukee  Light.   Heat  &  Traction 

Co.,    Electric   machinery 

Prescott,  Fred  M.,  Steam  Pump  Co 
Radcllffe  &  Porter  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash, 

doors,   etc 

Rosenthnl  Corn  Husker  Co 

Tobin  &  (lerlinger.  Foundry 

West  .\llis  Malleable  Iron  &  Chain 

Belt  Co 


Total 


;o 


WEST  BEXD,  WASHlNdTON  CO. 


Benos  Gohl  Mfg.  Co.,  Repairs  

Engor  Kress  I'ocket  Book  (*o 

KiieliKhnn,     Adam,     Ele(*lrlc     light 

plnnt    : 

Schmidt  &   Stork,    Wagons 

Silherzjihn   Bros.,   Machine  shop  ...  . 

West  Bend   Brewing  Co 

West  Bend  Knitting  Mills 


6 

40 

4 

6 

1 

1 


11  I     f93 


4,000 

yo 


I 
1 

2  7 

28  I  312 

:::'  1 

:::i  I 

1 

44  9U 


Boilers. 


CO  ■ 


250 


l-> 

51) 
IS 


4    4,744 


Total     

WRSTBORO,   TAYLOR  CO. 


Frank,    August,    H.,    Woodworking        1 
Westboro  Lumber  Co i       6 


Total 


i2  I 


46 


1,000 
00 


250  ' 


200 


15 
20 
15 


2  ,4.746 


2S  ' 


90 
1.30  I 

si 
80  ; 

3| 
SOI 
40  ' 


93       2oS  ' 


10 


8 

150 

153 


3  !. 

1.70   I 

153  I 


2  .     Iff) 

4  '  323 
6  1.38) 
2  173 
1  I      80 


140 


42  |4,690 


6    1,730 

1  GO 

3  I    300 

2  i     200 




1 

2 

160 

1 

S5 

.5 

2 
16 

1«) 

26 

i.BW 

1 
9 

' 

sa 

1 

lOO 
4.) 

3  I    210 


5  1 


160 


35 

?70 


405 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSjPECTBD-Continued. 


Location  name  and  business. 


Buildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

^ 

p. 

IS 

if 

6 

6 
S 

9 

Is 
o 

JOB 

d 

3 

p* 

«* 

a 

^ 

H 

P-. 

^ 

^ 

WESTBY,    VERNON   CO. 

Bekkedahl,  M.  H.,  Leaf  tobacco  .. 
Cargrfll,   W.  W.,  Co.,   Elevator   .... 

Haakenson  Bros.,  Mfff.  boxes  

Shannon,  Chas.,  Leaf  tobacco  

Thoreson,  Theodore,  Planing  mill.. 

Westby  Co-op.  Creamery  

Westby  Electric  Light  Plant  

Westby  Times  Publishing   


Total 


WESTFIELD,  MARQUETTE  CO. 


Central   Union,    Publishers    

Cochen,  T.  H.  &  Co.,  Feed  mill  .. 

Westfleld  Creamery  Co 

Westfleld   Milling  &  Electric  Light 
Co 


Total 


WESTON,  DUNN  CO. 

Davis  &  Star  Lumber  Co.  ... 

Total     


WEST  SALEM,   LA  CROSSE  CO. 

Ne.shono  Light  Co.,  Light  and  feed 

mill     

West  Salem  Co-op.  Creamery  

West  Salem  Nonpareil  Journal   


Total 


WBYAUWEGA,    WAUPACA    CO. 


Baldwin  Creamery  Co 

Northrup  Dental  Burr  Co 

Weed  &  Oumaer  Mfg.  Co.,  Flour  .. 
Weed  &  Gumner  Mfj?.  Co.,  Planing 
Weyauwega  Chronicle,  Publishing  . 
Weyauwega    Co-operative    Creamery 

Co 

W^eyauwega  Electric  Light  Co 

Weyauwega  Roller  Mills,  Flour  


Total 


WEYERHAUSER,    RUSK    CO. 


Banner  Wagon  Co 

Soo  Ry.,  Round  house  and  shop  .. 


Total 


82— L. 


25  I 

I  , 
6 

27l 

?! 

I I 

i  1 


30 


28 


67 


2 


56 


65 


65 


26 


25 
10 


35 


128 


63 


63 


2 

^ 


29 


25 
35 


20 


1  I  50 
1  '  20 
1  I    100 


190 


12 


150 


IJO 


20 


20 


12 


20 


32 


40 


70 
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TABLE)  I-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTEa>-Contlnued. 


Build  ngft. 

Employees. 

BoUen. 

Location,  name  and  business. 

II 

h 

CO 

1 

Total. 

Under  16 
yrs.  of  age. 

i 

s 

WHITCOMB,  SHAWANO  CO. 
Whitcomb  Lumber  Co 

I 

85 

5IS 

4  '  >160 

Total    

*                      ~ 

1 

1 

35 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

35 

4  1    160 

WHITEHALL.        TREMPEALEAU 
CO. 

Carglll,  W.  W.  Co.,  Elevator  

Steig  &  Torarerson,  Elevator  

Whitehall   Creamery  AsR'n 

i 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
S 

1 

1 

1         20 

Whitehall  Blec.  Light  Plant  

Whitehall  Flouring  Mill  

Whitehall  &   Pigeon  Trading  Ass'n 
Elevator    

i 

1 

1 

Whitehall  Times,  Publishing  

Wood ,  D . ,  Elevator  

Total    

0 

* 

2 

1? 
8? 

AH 

12 

1 

20 

WHITEWATER,  WALWORTH  CO. 

Borden,  F.  G.  &  Co.,  Leaf  tobacco 

Kllnger,   W.,   Brewery   

New  Method  Laundry   

Nonpareil  Creamery  

QuIIl  &  Shepard,  Elevator  and  feed 
mill    

78 

4 
3 
2 

5 

8 
2 

4 
20 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

4    

I  ....'. 

5| 

3  1 

2  1 

4  ! 

20    

e   

2          2 

5  1        4 
4  1 

6  1        1 

1 
1 
1 

80 
15 
24 

Stone  Mill  Co..  Flour  and  feed  ....i       i 

Taft,  W.  J.,  Machine  shop  

Union  Produce  Co.,  Creamery  

Wevher  &  Son,  Wagons  

1 

i 

1 

2 

20 

190 

Whitewater  Electric  Light  Plant... 
Whitewater  Gazette,  Publi.shlng  ... 

6 

4 
9 
4 
6 



2?5 

Whitewater  Register,  Publishing  .. 
Whitewater  Robe  Tannery  

1  1 

;;;;;; 

i 

1 

5 

15 

Wisconsin  Dairyman  Supply  Co 



Total   : 

2? 

6 

95        iK 

150 

S 
5 

A 

i 

1 
1 

« 

1 

454 

WILDROSE,  WAUSHARA  CO. 

.Tenks.  O.  .T.,  &  Son,  Saw  mill  

Northern  Grain  Co..  Elevator 

5 
2 

1 
1 
1 

...v.. 

SO 

Rose  Milling  Co.,   Flour   

Starks  Sc  Skeel,  Feed  mill  

Wild  Rose  Creamerv  Co 

1 

io* 

Wild  Rose  Times,  Publishing  

Total    

6      -   - 

IS 

? 
o 



IS 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

40 

WILSON,  ST.  CROIX  CO. 
Keelvlne  Feed  mill  

1 

0 

80 

Wilson  Creamery  Co 

IS 

^   :      ^ 

Total     

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

43 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-ESTABLISHMBNTS  INSPBCTBl>-Contlnued. 


Baildings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

Location,  name  and  basiness. 

h 
1^ 

6 

i 

a 

£ 

1 

J 

6 
S5 

d 

I 

WILTON.    MONROE    CO. 
Central  Wis.  Crcnmery  

s 

1 
1 

8 

6 

1 
? 
2 
2 

3 

6 
I 
2 
2 
2 

1 

j»r 

Hett,    Christ,    Mfg.    Wagons,    car- 
riages     

Schell,  Henry,  Elevator  

Wilton  Co-op.   CreamerT   

s 

* 

1 

15 

Wilton  Herald,   Publishing  

Wilton  Roller  Mills,  Flour  

Total     

5 

! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

7 

...... 



16 

1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
IS 

2 

"266" 

16 

8 

1 
1 
5 

1 

2 

85 

WINNBCONNB,  WINNEBAGO  CO. 
Local    The    Pnbllshlnir  

Mnsterson,  Martin,  Machine  shop  . 
Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 

Schneider  Bros.  &  Maeder,  Flour.. 
Westfleld  Creamery  Co 

1 
1 
1 

110 
18 

Wis.  Canning  Co 

70 

Total     '. . . . 

1 

22 
12 

902 

224 

.12 

8 
2 

192 

WITHEE,    CLARK    CO. 
Paulson.  P.  A..  Saw  mill  

TO 

Total     

'1 

12 

2 

5 
1 

15 
2 

12 

2 

1 
15 
2 

2 

70 

WITTENBERG,    SHAWANO   CO. 

For  Gamrael  Og  Ung,  Publishing... 
Viking  Lumber  Co.,  Electric  light.. 
Viking  Lumber  Co.,   Planing  mill.. 
Wittenberg  Bottling  Works  

2 

150 

Total    

1 

i 

..... 

1 

4 
1 

25 

1 

4 
1 

2 

1 

150 

WONEWOC.    JUNEAU   CO. 
Wonewoc    Creamery    ^..4.. 

20 

Wonewoc  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Wonewoc  Reporter,  The,  Publishing 

Total     

5 

i 

8 

1 

6 
3 

6 
3 

1 

20 

WOODVILLE,  ST.  CROIX  CO. 

Everson,    Olaf,    Elevator   and   feed 
mill  

Total     

8 

3 

1 1 
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TABLE  II-BSTABLISHMENTS  IN8PECTED-SUMMARY  BY  CITIES. 


City  aud  county. 


i 

Build-         Employaes. 

Boilers. 

Si 

in«8. 

ee 

.  .   _  1 

s 

f 

1 

S 

0 

•S.1 

-5' 

« 

c 

is 

il 

Three  o 
more  s 

Male. 

1 

11 

6 

3? 

'I 
J- 

2te 


1     Abbotsford,  Clark  Co.   . 

3  Albany,   Green  Co 

8     Alsroma.  Kewaunee  Co. 

4  I  Alma,  Buffalo  Co 

5  Amery,  Polk  Co 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
IS 
19 
20 


a  I  Amherst,  Portnife  Co.  ... 

7  '  Annlta,  BnyfleUl  Co 

8  I  Antiifo,  Lanfflndo  Co.   ... 

9  I  Applerlver,  Polk  Co 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co. 


I 


Arbor  Vltne.  Vilas  Co.  ... 
Arcadia.  Trempealeau  Co. 
Ashland,  Ashland  Co.  ... 
Athens,  Marathon  Co.  ... 
Atlanta,  Rusk  Co 


Baldwin,  St.  Croix  Co. 
Banifor,  La  Crosse  Co.  . 

Baraboo,  Sauk  Co 

Barksdale,  Bayfield  Co. 
Barron,  Barron  Co 


21  I  Barronett,  Barron  Co.   .. 
82  I  Bayfield.  Bayfield  Co.  ... 
23     Benv«»r  Dam,  Dodge  Co. 
?4     Beldenvllle.   Pierce  Co.    . 
25  I  Bell  wood,   Douglas  Co.    . 


2«  '  Belolt,  Rock  Co 

27  I  Benton,  Lafayette  Co.   . 

28  ,  Berlin,  Green  T^ke  Co. 
Bibon,  Bayfield  Co. 


,  I 


30     Blrchwood,  Washburn  Co. 


.71  BIrnamwood.  Shawano  Co.  ... 
32  '  Black  River  Falls,  .Tnckson  Co. 
83     Blair.  Tremnonlonu  Co 

34  Bloomer.  Chlppowft  Co 

35  Boscobel,  Grant  Co 


Brandon.  Fond  du  I^c  Co. 

Brill.  Barron  Co 

Brllllon,  Calumet  Co 

Bristol,  Kenosha  Co 

Brodhead,  Green  Co 


Brokaw,  Marathon  Co 

Brooklyn,  Green  Co 

Brown's  Spur,  Marinette  Co. 

Bruce,  Rusk  Co 

Buncombe,  Lafayette  Co.   ... 


8' 


!     I     i 


10'    S3 
8       9  . 


60       8' 

1  89     80 

2  9B?,    56 

..■       7'. ...I 
2     65....' 


68. 
69 
438 
7. 
65. 


n\ 


20     46l 

1       1,. 
60     89' 


2S  . 
10 


...I    10|      1,        11 

...      80. ...I        80. 

7,  380,    12      899 

...j    1,....;      1. 

1811562   471    2.088 


I 

..I  719 
81    18 


780. 
20. 


28     91       2  1591     22   1.613. 


2.  165  ....I      165 


I 


1»      1  . 

.6  12. 

22'  611 

1,  51'. 
7       9, 


..,  8.... 
2  28  1 
2    260,    84 

..'200 

1    105.... 


3 

7 
21 
3 
1 

40 
12 
27 
1 
2 

4 

0 
6 


8. 
24. 
844 
SOO. 

105 
I 
16. 


42 

Si 
1  . 

8|. 


...I     16 

...  3S5       1 

11  903   285    1.108 

1|  14....,        14 


40'. 


40. 


I 


6:3377   216,  8,593' 


-I 


6  . 
6 

9     14 
12     28 


37 
38 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 


46  Bundy,  Lincoln  Co 

47  Burkhardt,  St.  Croix  Co i 

43  Burlington,  Racine  Co 

49  Butternut.   A.shlnnd  Co 

60  Cambria,  Columbia  Co 


1  6. 

13'  37 

<?  14i. 

-,  5. 


1S91.... 
fi  397    280' 
..|  120.... I 
'    70,.... 

i      I 

..I     43...., 

..34  1 
2'     1S....I 

2'  3?  2' 
S|    80       8l 

::i  r...*i 

4|  143       1, 

1'  81....! 
2:     87,     44| 

..'  265     10, 

..  12.... 

..  25....1 

..  75.... 

..  60. ...i 

..|  12.-)'.. ..I 
2  101....  I 
4    270     96 

..I  136'....! 

..       7       2i 


159 
6771 
120. 

70; 

48  . 
S5i. 
13. 
34  . 


?': 

1441. 
8  . 
81'. 


80,  5 

740  9 

25  9 

806  4 


1,      2! 
If,    26 


89 

146 


6: ,    69  8.504, 


,..:  14 

..'  6 

,..!  66, 

8  14' 

..  8 


J. 


1, , 

...I      8 
2'      61 

I 

...;   8 

..."  n, 

15  21 ' 
..       2 


5     8S 

...I     15| 


1,000. 

870 
5.045 

973 

450. 

25. 
855 

891, 
88O'. 

890;        . 

75,.... 
1.100'  8 
1.642|      8 

a? .... 

80 

I 

4.190!    86 

1.245.... 

9681     IS 

850i.... 


8 

1 
90 


9 

15 


140, 


8  64 
4|  150' 
7       ^1 


1 

ll 

Si 

21 

I 


15, 
80. 
857 
60-. 
70! 


.1      5   1.800'. 


121. 

...| 

2 

100 

25. 

1 

100 

75| 

4 

8 

140 

60|. 

...| 

8 

400 

1251. 

...1 

4 

600 

in 

J6Rl. 

1 

19 

1.480 

,36| 

8 

6 

406 

9'. 

2 

100 
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TABLD  II-BSTABLISHMENTS  INSPBCTED-SUMMARY  BY  CITIE^S. 

(Continued) . 


City  and  eouoty. 


Build- 
ings. 

Employees. 

Boilers. 

2 

**  a. 

SI 
■§£ 

i 

0  '/J 

9  C 
u  C 

ce 

1 

Total. 

Under  16  yrs. 
of  age. 

c 

i 

s$ 

-a  o 

•-"5 
So 

aa  Q 


90 

W 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Cambridge,  Dane  Co 4,     7' '^ 

Cameron,  Barron  Co 4      4! j3 

Campbellsport,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.i  s'     3 5 

Caroline,  Shawano  Co 2:     2 13 

Carroll vllle,  MilwaiilJee  Co ,  2  17      2  1-0 


Cashton,  Monroe  Co |  9  13      1 

Cassville,  Grant  Co 6|  13      1 

Cavour,  Forest  Co |  l'     1 

Cedarburg,   Ozaukee  Co 13|  38    10 

Cedargrove,  iSheboygan  Co 2  4      1 


Centurla,  Polk  Co 

Chaseburg,  Vernon  Co 

Chilton,  Calumet  Co 

Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa  Co. 
Clearlake,  Polk  Co 


Cleveland,  Manitowoc  Co. 
Cllntonville,  Waupaca  Co. 

Colfax,  Dunn  Co 

Collins,  Manitowoc  Co.  ... 
Columbus,  Columbia  Co.  . 


H  1  . 

4i  3 

17  47 

28  72 

2  1 


Combined  Locks,   Outagamie  Co. 

Conover,  Vilas  Co 

Coon  Valley,  Vernon  Co 

Corliss,  Racine  Co 

Couderay,  Sawyer  Co 


Crandon,  Forest  Co 

Cuba,  Grant  Co 

Cudahy,  Milwaukee  Co.  . 
Cumberland,  Barron  Co.  . 
Darlington,  Lafayette  Co. 

Dartford,  Green  Lake  Co. 
Deerbrook,  Langlade  Co. 

Deerfleld,  Dane  Co 

Deerpark,  St.  Croix  Co... 
Delavan,  Walworth  Co.  .. 


4  .. 

Ill 

Si.. 
16 

4I. 

1 

3 

6 

7 


7     19 
15     16 


4 
2 

8. 

3' 

10;       13 


De  Pere.  Brown  Co 

Deronda,   Polk  Co 

Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co 

Dorchester,   Clark  Co.    .. 
Drummond,  Bayfield  Co. 


Dunbar,  Marinette  Co 

Englepoint,  Chippewa  Co.  . 

Eagle  River,  Vilas  Co 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire  Co. 
Edgar,  Marathon  Co 


IS 
3 

4 


Edgerton,  Rock  Co 

Elkhart,  Sheboygan  Co. 
Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co. 

Elkmound,  Dunn  Co 

Ellsworth,  Pierce  Co 


2;. ...I 
10  15 
3       3, 

8       7) 


20 


17 


83 

1 

4 

135 

15 

l| 

3 

76 

8. 

1 

50 

13. 

...| 

1 

50 

231 

^l' 

13 

8,560 

100. 

73|. 

Id'. 

292  . 

23|. 

i 

79. 

1,360| 
4 

20 
37 
12 
56 
105 


14 


157 
335 

65 
1,090 

90 

50 
12 

831 

3,540 

18 

65 
403 
60 
95 
655 


245... 

121... 

111....  1|  12 
250,....  2|  160 
75....       1       100 


8   1.500 

J!     '^ 


^x3.  14  227.      4 1  81  675 

1'  231  1  232  ....'  19  1,460 

17  15641  37  1,001'    44  26!  4,380 

124'  1  125       9  7,  655 

11  3  12|....  2\  162 


; 


61 

1  .. 
13, 

3 
12'.. 

...I 


8  1 
6  .... 

CO,  7S 
6.... 

51 1    46 

525!  356 

2  .... 

42       5\ 

59I....' 

150 


9  . 

6  . 

1S8| 

6  . 

&7| 


1  ^  20 

2|*  120 

21  43 

1;  20| 

7  410 


59  . 
loOl 


9 
18 

1 


8SI'    28,    2i    4,125i    10 


1,  40'.. 

61  245       3 

4,  245.... 

2i  200.... 


136!      6       142       1  6  eOO.... 

...|      2 21. ...1  2,  150.... 

13  2320;  270   2,590     75  67  6.955!    28 

...      81|  ...'        81  ....  6  175       1 


2 1003   633;  1,686     17       ll        10  31 

2       3'....           31....'.... '  2 

2     46;      8!  54....        9i      410  2 

1        5....  5....        1         12  2 

2'    33....         33 5i      275  4 
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J 
B 

Si 


101 
103 
103 
104 
105 

lOG 
107 
106 
100 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

no 

117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
liM 
125 

126 
127 
128 
12y 
130 

131 
J32 
133 
134 
135 

!.•» 
IJT 
138 
139 
140 

141 
14> 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


4       Build- 
'    ingi. 


Cit^  atid  Goatitir. 


n  i,  'g  o 


Elmsrrove,  Waukesha  Co. 

Kim  wood,  Pierce  Co 

Elroy,  Juneau  Co 

Bvansville,  Roclc  Co 

Fairchlld,  Eau  Claire  Co. 


Fennlmore,  Grant  Co 

Florence,  Florence  Co , 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac.  Co 

Forest  Jc,  Calumet  Co , 

Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.  ... 


Fountain  City,  Buffalo  Co. 

Foxlake,  Dodge  Co 

Frederic,  Polk  Co 

Fremont,   Waupaca  Co.    ... 
Gagen,  Oneida  Co 


I 
T 

o  • 

n 


Galesville.  Trempealeau  Co. 
Gays  Mills.  Crawford  Co.  . 
Genoa  Jc,  Walwortli  Co.  .. 

Glcndale,  Monroe  Co 

Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co.  ... 


Glidden,  Ashland  Co 

Grafton,  Ozaukee  Co 

Grand  Rapids.  Wood  Co. 
Grantsburg,  Burnett  Co. 
Greenbay,  Brown  Co 


Greenwood,  Clark  Co 

Hackley,  Vilas  Co 

Hammond,   St.  Croix  Co. 
Hancock,  Waushara  Co.   .. 
Hartford,  Washington  Co. 


Haugen,  Barron  Co 

Hawthorne,  Douglas  Co. 
Hay  ward.  Sawyer  Co.  .. 
Hazelgreen,  Grant  Co.  .. 
Hazelhurst,   Oneida  Co. 


Heineman,  Lincoln  Co. 

Hi;:hland,  Iowa  Co 

Hilbert,   Calumet  Co.   .. 

Hiies,  Forest  Co 

Uilisboro,  Vernon  Co.   . 


Horicon,    Dodge  Co 

HorlicksvlIIe,  Itaclne  Co 

Hortonviiie,  Outagamie  Co 

Houlton,  St.  C*rolx  Co 

Howards  Grove.  Sheboygan  Co. 


Hudson,  St.  Croix  Co 

Hurley,   Iron  Co 

Independence.    Trempealeau 

lola,   Waupaca  Co 

Iron  River,  Bayfield  Co 


Co. 


6  8 
6|    19 

60  126 
1  .... 

13     44 


Emplo^rtee. 


1 
3 
5 
1 
6 

7 
81 
8     20 
1       7 


c 

*t 

E 

c 

i 

•a 

11 

BoUerv, 


J3  u 


I- 


2«« 


1  .... 

2!.... 

1     67       4 
1    214:  123 

5       Z 


15,      1         13 

24«'....        Jt* 
292894    480!  3,>^ 

l!      4.... I  4 

7    650;     47       Tor 


13. 
9| 

78 

2 


34.... 
15.... 

21       2 

25|    29 

511. ... 

4  .... 

..    107... 


A 

15 

■^■■& 

1 

^;5 

;3  . 

;"4  , 
M  , 
A  , 
i  . 

au7 


1  19 
..I  190 
..  2 
9 

6    197 

21 

52 

426 

258 

193 

125 
56 
22 
90 
23 

254 
102 
2S 
250 

18 


48 


20 

100 
2  . 
10. 
245|. 

21  . 
52. 

426 

256. 

193 

125|. 

58'. 

22  . 
90 
24 

256 

102 


!     I 


1  16 

7  4T0' 

a  600 

4  270 


3       180       4 
12   1,910       2 
87     52   0,336     22 

1 
1 


21    22     2S,  60|      4 

9'  7791    43  822|    14 

1     36.... I  36.... 

344     2512791'  3781  3,169,    13 


17 


980 

232 
40 

900 
87 

250 

65 


5 
2 

1 

10 
2 

28 
2 

105 

4 
4 

1 

I      1 

15 

S 
4 

8 
18 
5 

5 
4 
2 

5 
5 

4 
3| 


800 


ouv  .... 

10  9 

3,105!  3 

80  1 

12,9eo{  90 


136. 


20 

. .  •  • 

11 

3 

723 

6 

102 

230 

. ... 

760 

3 

:,566 

...« 

650 

425 

360 

1 

175 

3 

450 

.... 

250 

1 

....' 

28 

7 

....  1 

250 

. ... 

4 

....1 

IS 

1 

4 

486 

lo" 

62 

.... 

1 

10 

.... 

2 

2 

14 

.... 

3 

231 

4 

10 

128 
180 
S15 
600 
60 

670 

5 

18 
146 
656 
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s 


City  and  county. 


151 
152 
153 
1&4 
155 

156  ; 

157 
158  ' 
150  I 
100  I 

161 

mi 

163 

1(H 

165 

166 
167 
168 
160 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


Irvlnffton,  Dann  Co 

Itaska,  Douglas  Co 

I  Janesvllle,   Rock   Co 

Jefferson,   Jefferson  Co 

Jefferson  Jc.,  Jefferson  Co.  .. 

;  Johnson  Creek,  Jefferson  Co. 
I  Juneau,  Dodge  Co 

Kaukauna,  Outagamie  Co.   ... 

Kempster,  Langlade  Co 

Kendall,  Monroe  Co 


Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co 

Kewaskum,  Washington  Co. 
Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Co.  ... 

Kiel,  Manitowoc  Co 

Kllbourn,  Columbia  Co 


Klmberly,  Outagamie  Co.   ... 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  Co. 
La  Crosse,  La  Crosse  Co.  ... 

Ladysmlth,  Rusk  Co 

Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co. 


170 
177  I 
178 
179 
180 

181 
183 
133 
1S4 
ISo 


Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co 

Lake  Nebagamon,  Douglas  Co. 

Lancaster,  Grant  Co 

Laona,  Forest  Co 

Llttlechute,  Outagamie  Co 


Little  Falls.  Polk  Co. 

Lodl,  Columbia  Co 

Lomlra,  Dodge  Co.  ... 

Loyal,  Clark  Co 

Luck,  Polk  Co 


MacFarland,  Dane  Co 

Madison,   Dane  Co 

Maiden  Rock,  Pierce  Co 

Manawa,  Waupaca  Co 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc  Co. 


1S?>     Marathon,  Marathon  Co.  . 

157  Marinette,    Marinette  Co. 

158  I  Marion,   Waupaca  Co   

180     Markcsan,  Green  Lake  Co. 
190     Marshfleld,  Wood  Co 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
203 


i 

1 

.± 

BuiM^ 

J3 

lIlglH 

0 

m 

^ 

C 

4r 

0  * 

St 

^B 

Employoea* 


n  I A 


Mason,   Bnyfield  Co. 
Mauston,  Juneau  Co. 
Mayville,  Dodge  Co. 
Mazomanie,  Dane  Co. 
Medford,  Taylor  Co. 


Mellen,  Ashland  Co 

Menasha,  Winnebago  Co 

Menomonee  Falls,   Waukesha  Co. 

Menomonie,  Dunn  Co 

Meridian,  Dunn  Co 


Merrill,  Lincoln  Co 

Milton,  Rock  Co 

Milton  Junction,  Rock  Co.. 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co. 
Mineral  Point,  Iowa  Co.  .. 


81;  156 
19     4.§ 

l!     a' 


IW 
ISO 
1734 


e 

13  , 
2S 


4i  n\- 

S    770 


1 
4 

in 


A 


54|  200     1S4».3  1148 
3i       5       if      17  . 

i.  ITS 

1      1^1 


9, 

6 


1    215  . 
2^  . 


BoilprsK 


1321  335    wsm  im 

12     rj  . . . .    ^49       z 
14,    16       1    m       T 


6  S 

2'  a'. 

8  1^ 

1,  ID  . 

2\  2  . 


1    1^ 

1     ^ 
.      7a  . 


100'      4 

180  ... . 

2,661;    39 

382       2 

12.... 

I 
15.... 
48       1 
947  .... 


I 

6,011   495 

17.... 

33T,    18 

179,      6 

15.... 

225.... 
256.... 
4,295  168 
253  2 
128..'.. 

I 
107.... 
370     14 

49.... 
300       2 

73.... 


I 


2,  3  . 

71  Ml 

ll  I  . 

6  ir 

501  S3: 


..,      n  la 

2i2tsm  7te 

2  r 

2       Si  1 

?7  1793  5001 


21  . 
10. 
10. 
58 
30. 
I 


3 

3o; 

8' 
7 


19     73| 


1|      3. 
Ill     14 


4       4 

13 1    34 


2 IU7  79 
3  40  2 
..  IS.... 
3   619 1     60| 

. .  i  225  .... ! 

1  28,      2 

5  2S6       2 

..|  15. ...I 

3.  245,     lO! 


27 

3,314       6 
3.... 

65.... 
2,298     95 

22'.... 

1,520     24 

42  .... 

18.... 

679     46 


15.... 
255.     15 


3  16       1    273  .... .      273  . 

241  174 1    211511;  i3i\  1,745 

7|  18       6   I97I....        197|. 

21  43       5    508       7       515 

2,  3....        4;....            4. 


80 


24'  142 
4       5 


5 
1906 

m 


3       140'. 

71  1,425| 
481  4,638 
16   1.096| 

2       250. 


100' 


1 

2S4|      1 

2,167!    12 

295;.... 

100'      1 

10,2701  2 

200I  15 

6I5I  4 

475  6 

160  6 

1 


31      300 

7       70Q 
881  8,30/     74 
11!  1,250 
U       6551 


60 
75 
iOO 
95,. 


I 


3 


1  8 

5  7501 

4  29«       S 

4  000    .<. 

..I :     8 


46|  4,443|    40 


3  160  i 
58  5,750  19 

I  I 

4  315.... 
63   4,875  7 

4       180  4 

3,      120  4 

25\  1,943  S 

91  1,800  .... 

6'      218  4 

18    1,380  9 

3       104  I 

15    1,190  5 


10  1.200  1 

83  5,690  12 

15  1,620  1 

18  1,015;  12 

2        28  2 


51733  19   1,751'    72  68   5,220,      9 

....,     18  48         68|....  1         201      2 

....I    25;  291        54....  1         15!      2 

665     ^  >    66,402  3827  834  06,970    403 

6   Sill  2       313L...I  12   1,177       4 


»  66,737 


>  10.606 
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S 


206 

207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
219 
219 
2i0 

221 
222 
2;.>3 
224 
225 

298 
?27 
228 

230 

231 
232 
23:J 
234 

235 

2JWJ 

2:n 

23S 
239 


City  and  county. 


3  a   =*t! 


|e 


Build- 
ings. 


Employees. 


.  c 

n 


Mondovl,  Buffnlo  Co 10 

Monlco,  Onoldn  Co 1 

Monroe,   Gro^n  Co 15 

Montello,  Marquette  Co 6 

Montfort,   Grant  Co 2 

Mosinee,  Mnrntlion  Co 1 

Muscoda,   Grant  Co |  8 

Nashvilie,  i^orest  Co I  1 

N(»cedah,  Juneau  Co |  J 

Neenab,   Winnebago  Co 23 


Neillsvllle.   Clark  Co 

Nekoosa,   Wood  Co 

Nesbkoro,    Marquette  Co.    ... 
New   Holsteln,   Calumet  Co. 
New  Lisbon,  Juueau  Co 


New  London,  Waupaca  Co 

New  Richmond.  St.  Croix  Co... 

NiaffAra,  Marinette  Co 

North  Milwaukee,  Milwaulio  Co 
Norwalk,   Monroe  Co 

Oconomowoc,   Waukesha  Co 

Oconto,   Oconto  Co 

Oconto  Falls,   Oconto  Co 

Odanah,  Ashland  Co 

Ogema,    Price  Co 


240  i  l*ardeevHle,   Columbia  Co. 


240 
247 
248 

249 
2S0 

2')1 
252 
253 
254 
255 


Plalnfiold,    Waushara   Co 

Platteville,    Grant  Co 

Pleasant  Prairie,   Kenosha  Co 

Plymouth,    Sheboygan   Co 

Portage,   Columbia  Co 


Port  EdwardR,   Wood  Co 

Port  Washington,   Ozaukee  Co... 
Prairie  du  Chlen,   Crawford  Co.. 

Prentlee,    Price  Co 

Prescott,    Pierce  Co 


Omro,  Winnebago,  Co 9 

Onalaska,   La  Crosse  Co 3 

Oostburg,   Sheboygan  Co ..|  2 

Oregon,   Dane  Co !  7 

Osceola,  Polk  Co ,  1 


Oshkosh,    Winnebago  Co I  118  870 

Owen,    Clark   Co i      1     10 

Padus,    Forest   Co 2 

Palmyra,   Jefferson  Co I      1 


9 

sl 

1 

....1 

89 

4 

10 

2 

2 

6 

5 

8 

1 

57 

11 

24 

4 

19 

2 

1 

9 

7 

83 

6 

18 

S 

16 

29 

2 

4 

1 

20 

2 

74 

2 

88 

1 

12 

.... 

3 

9 

9 

V 

12 

1 

7 

1 

241  Parkfalls,   Price  Co '  12 

242  '  Pembine,  Marinette  Co I  2 

243  Pepin,   Pepin  Co 3 

244  I  Peshtlgo,   Marinette  Co 7 

245  Phillips,   Price  Co 6 


8 

21 

1 

23 
29 

I 
1 
21 

2;j 

8 
5 


158       1 
4  .... 

v.... 

30i      1 
40!.... 

415'  168 

I 
132     11 
342     11 

sL... 

41|.... 
8,.... 


207 
414 

5Sl' 

5:. 


49     14 

10191  10 
227|  7 
4ail  11 
27|.... 


19 

73 1 


80  24 
9  2| 
10. ...1 


4054751048 
...1  25?  8 
...  27  ... . 
...I      B.... 

...I      8       1 


40. 

29| 
17j. 

2I 

18. 

57I 

58 

8 

861 
36 1 

13| 

6! 


Boilers. 


12 


w 

JSG 
4 

10 
31 
10 

7| 
133 

143 

153 
8 
11 
3 

^48 

125 
98 
t 


12 


S3 

1,  »i    16 

34 

23 1. 

IMi    lOl 
11 


h 


St 

Si  O 

•2 


3|  «5 
2  700 
18  1.096 
111  4«7l 
...I i 


280'. 

sol 

150|. 
00] 


20   2.4661 

!       I 

9!      491 
7]  1,850! 


438 


406     15; 

2  .... 

11.... 

322       3 1 

374...., 


1?3  .... 
2  .... 

I- 

.74       7 


290       7 

64  ... . 

247     27I 

41  £78    400) 


21 

1 

.«! 

«l 

2 

I 
10 
45, 

"i 
111 

8 

li 

31 


851 

*!■ 

1,«5I 

2801 

1.200 

i,oeol 

93| 

095' 
8,815l 
1,180, 
1,125, 

262'. 

.si 

150' 
I45I. 
25 


104  12,35? 

SJ      395 
2|      130 


27*  2,863 


9'      990, 
10   1,025 


...  130  ....I  M)       2 

121  979     56i  1.   »     27 

4{  198i    731  rii      1 

2  103|      2!  135       1 

...'  9....'  9.... 


6  1.000 
221  2.085| 
13;      8S8, 

9       488, 

21      110' 


1         12 

.     ««,  2,088 

....       4       000. 

21    17|  1,0«7| 

16     13       7S5 


66 


0 
12 
2 
t 
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J3 

5 

3 

Employees, 

3 

. 

City  and  couoly. 

m 

o 

1  1  1 

—      1       0 

^ 

^ 

i 

B 

ll 

t:  .1  ui. 

^  c'2  c 

_© 

6 

"3 

a 

9  S 
2J° 

^ 

e2 

sS 

U 

HoUf^re. 

^» 

S 

:=^ 

i.- 

r^ 

•31 

$.2 

6 

la 

o£ 

>c 

/;« 

2sr> 

257 

258  I 
250 

2eo 

261 
202 
263 
264 

265 


207 
26S 
26l> 
270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 
279 
290 

281 

2S3 
281 
285 

286 
287 
2S8 
289 
290 

2fll 
292 
29:^ 
294 
295 

290 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
3(M 
305 


Princeton,   Green  Lake  Co... 

Rjiclne,   Rnclne  Co 

Rftclne  Junction,   Racine  Co. 

Rndl8Kon,   Sawyer  Co 

Randolph,   Dodge  Co 


138 

] 
1 


Rendstown,   Vernon  Co j  5 

Redgranlte,   Waushara  Co 5 

Reeusburg,   Sauk  Co 16 

Reedsville,   Manitowoc  Co ? 

Rhinelander,    Oneida  Co ?J 

RIblake,    Taylor  Co i  4 

Rice  Lake,   Barron  Co 21 

Richland  Center,  Richland  Co....  U 

Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co '  13 

River  Falls.  Pierce  Co i  IS 


Riverside.  Sheboygan  Co.^ 

Roberts,  St.  Croix  Co 

Rubicon,  Dodge  Co 

Rusk,  Dunn  Co 

St.  Croix  Falls,  Polk  Co... 


St.  Nazlauz,  Manitowoc  Co. 

Sarona.   Washburn  Co 

Sauk  City,  Sauk  Co 

Sawyer,   Door  Co 

Saxon,   Iron  Co 


Scandinavia,  Waupaca  Co 

Sc-hlelslngerviUe,  Washington  Co. 

Schofield,  Marathon  Co 

Seymour,    Outagamie   Co 

Shawano,  Shawano  Co 


Sheboygan,    Sheboygan    Co 

Sheboygan  Fails,   Sheboygan  Co. 

Shell   Lake,    Washburn   Co 

Shiocton,   Outngamie  Co 

Shullsburg,  Lafayette  Co 


Slgnor,  Sawyer  Co 

Soldiers  Grove,  Crawford  Co 

Somerset,   St.  Croix  Co 

South  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co. 
Sparta,  Monroe  Co 


Splltrock,  Shawano  Co... 
Spooner,  Washburn  Co. 
Sprlngvalley,  Pierce  Co. 
Stanley,  Chippewa  Co.  .. 
Stetsouville,   Taylor  Co.. 


Stevens  Point,  Portage  Co. 

Stoddard,  Vernon  Co 

Stoughton,  Dane  Co 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co 

Sun  Prairie,   Dane  Co 


13 

r    ■:■! 

i'^ 

^ 

>56 

9f-^^' 

:m 

9,909 

1 

ti 

, , , 

6 

6 

....     oa 

90 

14 

]    »r 

i» 

116 

2 

....      18 

w 

68 

2 

....     131 

.* 

lis 

42;      ('    m    Iff] 

...        1        2  ..,.|  2| 

62       r  1036     10   1,046 

2471 


87 
291 


20 

247 

,   , 

44 

2 

3B3 

fl 

19 

a 

SS 

5 

22 

6 

131 

100 

17 

b 

79 

* 

1 

8 

1 

2 

13 

<  >■ « 

6 

. ..  i 

fi 

.  *,  - 

3 

503 

a 

6 

] 

at 

12 

1 

U 

,  ^  ^  ^ 

19 

] 

le 

33 

20 

I 

m 

aa 

3 

...,= 

hi 

-"* 

4 

b 

2 

10 

37 

1 

32 


73  313 

lO'  35 

5|  14l 

2!  1| 

7|  6, 

i!  1 . 

0:  10. 

1  1'. 

13  6.5j 

15!  ajf. 


55I. 

37i. 
2i. 

122! 
4j       4,. 
28     71 
14      51 


.,     2S0 
]      B^ 


\i\ 


3 

13 

6 

506 

I 

49 

12 

109 

222 

52 


250 
38 
178 


269 

3 

124 

140 
15,551 

4 
67 
1 

"7 

2 
6 

100 
890 

■  "i 

1 

**ii 

6 
12 

SO 
810 

1 

6 
1 

8 

62 

5,075 

9 

"i 

22 
21 
10 
10 
2 

1.480 

1,501 

672 

795 

70 

7 
6 
7 
13 

!!!!' 

\ 

8 
5 

15 
166 

60 
250 

"i 

2 

1 

2 

150 

. 

eei''!'^:  li^ni  7,508 


291 

t?         80 
I  3 


..      22|. 
219151      8 


22 

29 
4 
1,923 


142   307       449 


12|. 

28 
240 
779 

»2'. 

I 


9|  943  249 
...  5.... 
101024;  897 

1  540'  59 
...I    40   115 


12 
29 
248 
781 
82 

1,192 
6 

1,421 
599 
155 


19 


29 


360; 

440 
343 

15 
130| 
5051. 
305 
1.6051 


3,m 

120 1 
50 

ool 

1,905 
575 1 
245. 


11.246     20 

600       8 

380.... 

50;      1 

845       2 

320       2 


2,399  18 

671  2 

1,122  LI 

15|  1,080  6 


1  See  under  Sheboygan. 
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TABLE  n-ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED-SUMMAHY  BY  CITIES. 

(Continued). 


a 

a 
2: 


306 
307 
308 
309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

31G 
317 
318 
319 
320 

321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 

as 

334 

335 

3»5 
337 
3:i8 

340 

341 
'.'A2 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
a48 
349 
350 


City  and  county. 


Superior,   Douglns  Co.. 

Suring,  Oconto  Co 

Theresa,  Dodge  Co.   ... 

Thorp,  Clark  Co 

Tigerton,   Shawano  Co. 


Tomah,  Monroe  Co 

Tomahawk,  Lincoln  Co 

Turtle  Lake,  Barron  Co 

Two  Rivers,   Manitowoc  Co. 
Uniongrove,   Racine  Co 


Unltj',  Marathon  Co 

Viola,  Richland  Co 

VIroqua,  Vernon  Co 

Wabeno,   Forest  Co 

Walworth,  Walworth  Co. 

Washburn,  Bayfield  Co.   .. 

Waterloo,    Jefferson   Co 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co. 
Waukesha,  Waukesha  Co. 
Waunakee,  Dane  Co 


Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co 

Waupun,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.. 

Wausau,  Marathon  Co 

Wautoraa,   Waushara  Co.    .. 
Wauwatosa,   Milwaukee   Co. 


West  Allis,   Milwaukee  Co... 
West  Bend,   Washington  Co. 

Westboro,  Taylor  Co 

Westby,  Vernon  Co 

Westtteld,   Marquette  Co.    ... 


Build- 
ings. 


Emplovees 


12 
9 
2 

17 
3 

1 
5 
9 
S 

1 

ir 

10 
34 
45 
2 


275 

"'3' 
12  . 
3  . 

65. 

2  . 
94 

3  . 

I 
6. 
8. 
8 

V 

35 
16 
8li 
67 
2  . 


ml    76  8,737 

2I...1  2 

10...  10 

S3....  86 

Oil....!  6i 


3  287 

4  498 

.!  6 

liil2m\  214    1,484 

...      13!. ...|        IS 


1      rr. 

1     Ll» 
49 


4r..,.\        42 
3-t     89 
121 


4m 
rr 


17  42       3 

15  35       7 

48  221     14 

6  6.... 
19  70     11 

I  I 

9  40       4  I 

7  21I      6 
2  7. 

8  13 
4  4. 


Weston,   Dunn  Co 1      1 

West  Salem,  La  Crosse  Co 3      5 

Weyauwega,  Waupaca   Co 8  6      4 

Weyerhauser,  Rusk  Co 2  4.... 

Whitcomb,  Shawano  Co 1  1  .... 

I  I 

Whitehall,   Trempealeau   Co 8  6      2 

Whitewater,   Walworth  Co 14'  22      6 

Wildrosc,   Waushara  Co 5| 

Wilson,  St.  Croix  Co 2,  4 

Wilton,   Monroe  Co 6  8 

Winneconne,   Winnebago  Co 6  7      1 

Wlthee,  Clark  Co li  2 

Wittenberg,   Shawano  Co 5  7 

Wonewoo,  Juneau  Co 3  3      1 

Woodviile,  St.  Croix  Co 1  2 


Boilers. 


:s  I 


2 

I  .     03 

i.^ 

67     66 


55 


22   202 

12 
25, 

?!• 


172 

2601 

GO 

423 

65 

1,069 

1,180 

5 

ISO 

291 

2,256 

16 

943 

4.746 
258 

153 

4 
4 

85. 
35. 

4 

150L 

IS 

4 

16 

224 
12 
25 
6 
S 


71 


156 


:5s 


16,941     S3 

I       1 

108... 
890       4 
100       S 


1,0S3, 

2,680 

20{ 

2.610 

llOi 

135.. 
70, 
160 
1,(»0.. 
070 


440 
2,270 
2,715 


410 
220 

7,044 

12 

4,600 

2.625 

460 

40 

190 

12 

150 
20 
32 
70 

160 

20 
454 

40 
48 
35 

192 
70 

150 
20 


2,295       3 


7 
17 
12 

9 

14 
8 

13 
6 

4 

S 
3 
S 

4 
S 


Total  number  of  establishments  

Total  number  of  buildings  under  three  stories  

Total  number  of  buildings  three  or  more  stories 

Number  of  male  employees  

Number  of  female  employees  , 

Total  number  of  employees  

Total  number  of  employees  under  16  years  of  age..... 

Total  number  of  boilers  

Total  horse  power  , 

Total  number  of  establishments  having  other  power.. 


4,237 
10,839 

1.604 
171.306 
28,610 
190.924 

7.313 

4.467 
446.:tfa 

1.US4 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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The  totals  obtained  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  analyzed  in 
Tables  III-VII,  following.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point, 
however,  that  the  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  7,313,  is  not  in  addition  to  the  total  number  of  male  and 

female  employees  just  preceding,  19&,924,  but  is  included  in  the 
latter  number. 

Tables  III,  IV  and  V  present  facts  relating  to  the  12,531 
buildings  used  by  the  various  establishments. 


TABLE    III-NUMBER    OF    RUIIiDINfiS    INSPECTED    AND    AVERAGE    TO 
BACH  ESTABLISHMENT. 


ClasBilication. 


In  Milwaukee  

Outside  Milwaukee 


Total 


Number 

of 
establish 
nients  in- 
spected. 

Buildings. 

Nomber.  Percent. 

Average 
No.  per 
astablish 
ment. 

810 
3.397 

1 
2,651    1        21.0 
9,900    1        79.0 

1 — — 

3.1 
2.9 

4,237    :    12,531 


100.0 


3.0 


TABLE  IV-NUMBBR  AND  KIND   OF  BUILDINGS. 


riassifacatioD. 


In  Milwaukee. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number    Percent.  Number.  Percent.   Number. 'Per cent. 

I  I 


In  state. 


Wooden  buildings: 

One  story  

Two  stories   

Three  stories  

Four  stories  

Five  stories   

Six  stories  

Seven  stories  

Eight  stories  — 


Total 


Brick  buildings: 

One  story  

Two  stories  ... 
Three  stories  . 
Four  stories  . 
Five  stories  ... 

Six  stories  

Seven  stories  . 
Eight  stories  . 
Nine  stories  ., 

Total    


651 

206 

42 

d 

5 


1,000 


540 

357 

214 

16? 

100 

47 

24 

3 

9 

1,459 


65.1 

29.6 

4.2 

0.6 

0.5 


37.0 
25.2 
14.7 
11.1 
6.9 

s.a 

1.6 
.3 
.1 

100.0 


3,636 

l,4i» 

204 

62 

17 

17 

1 

1 


2,131 

987 

362 

125 

26 

IS 

1 


67.0 
25.8 
5.5 
1.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 


100.0 


58.5 

27.1 

9.9 

3.3 

.8 

.4 

0.0 


8,645 


100.0 


4,287 
1,696 


22 

17 
1 

1 


6,433 


66.7 

26.4 

5.2 

1.1 

.3 

.S 

0.0 

0.0 


100.0 


fi,m 

62.3 

1,354 

26.5 

678 

11.3 

287 

5.6 

126 

2.6 

60 

1.2 

25 

0.5 

3 

0.1 

2 

0.0 

5,101 

100.0 
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TABLE)  IV-NDMBBR  AND  KIND  OP  BUILDINGS- -Contlnned. 


Classiflr.ntion. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Oatsido 
Milwaokee. 

Inst 
Number.  1 

ate. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

Namber. 

Per  oent. 

Per  cent. 

Iron  and  steel  buildings: 
One  story  

79 
IS 
11 
5 
2 
8 
ID 
6 
6 

54.5 
12.4 
7.6 
8.4 
1.4 
6.5 
6.9 
4.1 
4.2 

SS2 

186 
87 
15 

68.6 
26.6 
7.0 
2.9 

1 

411 

154 

48 

90 

6 

18 

10 

6 

9 

60.8 

Two  stories  

Three  stories  

li'onr  stories  

22.7 
7.1 
8.0 

Five  stories   

4                .8 
4                 .8 

.9 

Six  stories  

1.8 

Seven  stories 

1.5 

Eight  stories  

.9 

Nine  stories  

3 

.6 

1.3 

Total    

145 

14 
1 
9 

7 
1 
8 

100.0 

61.9 
S.7 
7.4 

26.9 
8.7 
7.4 

531 

173 
78 
83 
6 

100.0 

56.1 
26.3 
12.7 
8.0 

676 

isr 

T9 
40 
13 

1 
5 

103.0 

Stone  buildings: 
One  story 

57.5 

Two  stories  

21.3 

Three  stories  

12.4 

Four  stories  

4.0 

Five  stories   

.3 

Six  stories   

8 

1.0 

1.5 

Total    

27 

1.2S4 
683 

seo 

190 
108 
f.7 
34 
0 
8 

100.0 

4S.8 

26.0 

10.2 

6.8 

4.1 

2.2 

1.3 

.4 

.3 

298 

6,278 

8,601 

731 

203 

47 

87 

2 

1 

3 

100^ 

63.3 
86.8 

r.4 

2.1 
.5 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

885 

7,556 

8,888 

1,000 

888 

156 
94 
86 
10 
11 

100.0 

All  buildings: 
One  story  

60.8 

Two  stories  

86.8 

Three  stories  

8.0 

Four   stories    

Five  stories   

Six   stories 

S.l 

l.t 

.7 

Seven   stories    

.3 

Eiirht  stories   

1             A 

Nine  stories  

.1 

Total    

2,631 

1.000 

l,4a9 

145 

rr 

100.0 

S8.0 
55.5 
6.5 
1.0 

9,908 

5.428 

8,645 

531 

298 

100.0 

54.8 

36.8 

5.4 

8.0 

12,538 

6.428 

5.104 

676 

825 

100  0 

Total  number  and  percent- 
age of  each  kind: 

Wooden  buildings  

Brick  buildings  

Iron  and  steel  buildings.. 
Stone   buildings    

51,2 

40.8 

5.4 

2  0 

Total    

2,631 

100.0 

9,902 

XOO.O 

;    12,583 

100.0 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  V-RESPECTIVB  PROPORTION  OP  BUILDINGS  IN  MILWaTICKE 
AND  OUTSIDE  THAT  CITY,  WHEN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  KIND  AND 
HIGHT. 


Clasfliflcation. 


Kind: 

Wooden    

Brick    

Iron  and  steel 
Stone    


Total 


HIght: 

One  story  

Two  stories  .. 
Three  stories 
Four  stories 
Five  stories    . 
Six  stories  ... 
Seven  stories 
Eight  stories 
Nine  stories  . 


Total 


N amber  of  buildings 


1    MM    ■  Outnide 
In  Mil.  j     MU- 
waukee.  waukee. 


In  tlie 
state. 


Per  cent 


T    ^-1     Outside 
Iq  Mil-  I     Mil- 
waukee,  waukee. 


In  the 
state. 


1,000 

5,428 

6.428 

15.6 

34.4 

lOO.O 

1,459 

3,645 

5,104 

28.6 

71.4 

100.0 

145 

631 

376 

21.4 

78.6 

100.0 

27 

298 

325 

8.3 

91.7 

100.0 

2,f31 

9,903 

12,533 

21.0 

79.0 

100.0 

1,284 

6,279 

7,556 

17.0 

B3.0 

100.0 

682 

2,601 

8,283 

20.8 

79.2 

lOO.O 

2«9 

731 

1,000 

26.9 

73.1 

100.0 

180 

208 

3S8 

40.4 

58.6 

100.0 

108 

47 

155 

69.7 

80.3 

100.0 

57 

37 

94 

60.6 

39.4 

100.0 

84 

2 

86 

94.4 

5.6 

100.0 

9 

1 

10 

90.0 

10.0 

100.0 

8 

S 

11 

72.7 

27.3 

100.0 

2,631 

9,903 

12,533 

21.0 

79.0 

103.0 

Prom  Tables  III-V  it  is  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
establishments  inspected  are  in  Milwaukee.  There  is  an  average 
of  three  buildings  to  each  establishment,  both  in  Milwaukee  and 
outside  that  city.  About  two-thirds  of  all  wooden  buildings, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  all  others,  are  but  one  story 
in  hight.  Over  half  of  all  buildings  are  of  wood,  about  two- 
fifths  of  brick,  and  the  others  of  iron,  steel,  or  stone.  Mil- 
waukee has  nearly  29  per  cent  of  all  the  brick  buildings  in- 
spected, but  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  each  of  the 
other  kinds.  It  has  a  majority  of  all  the  buildings  five  or  more 
stories  in  hight,  but  less  than  half  of  all  buildings  of  four 
stories  or  less. 
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•    rriCATION  OP  EMPLOYEES  ACCORDING  TO  SBX  AND 
AGE. 


ClaBsiflcation. 

In  MUwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaolcee. 

Total  in  state. 

Number.  Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number.  Percent. 

1 

Male  persons  employed  .... 
Female  persons  employed  . 

66,737 
10,  «5 

83.9 
19.1 

iis.sn 

17.951 

88.9 
13.4 

171,30B 
88,619 

85.7 

All  persons  employed. 

Ohlldren  of  M  or  16  years  . . 
Children  under  U  years  .... 

60,402 

8,S?7 
6 

100.0      133,822 

5.8          S,S80 

0.0    1         ISO 

100.0 

e.9 

0.1 

199,921 

7.1W 

169 

100.0 

8.6 
0.1 

AH  children  under  i«  years 
All  persons  over  Ifl  years  . . 

8,833 
02,509 

5.S 
94.2 

3,480 
180,042 

2.9 

97.4 

7.818 
192,911 

8.7 
06.8 

All       employees       (ns 
above)   

09,402 

IM.O        133.Sn 

100.0 

199,924 

in)  A 

!         1 

TABLE  VIT-RBSPE>CTIVB  PROPORTION  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  MILWAUKEE 
AND  OUTSIDF)  THAT  CITY.  WHEN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Classification. 

J«  Mil-        Mil- 
waukee,   waolcoe. 

Id  state. 

In  Mil- 
waukee. 

Outside 

Mil- 
waukef^. 

Instate. 

Male  persons  employed  — 
Female  persons  employed  . 

55.737    ,  115.571 
10,665         17,951 

171.308 
28.619 

32.5            97.6    ,      100.0 
37.8            98.7    1      100.0 

All  persons  employed. 

Children  of  14  or  15  years  . 
Children  under  14  years  ... 

60.403       133.523 

3.827          3.330 
6              150 

199.924 
7.1W 

83.2 

63.5 
3.8 

6B.8    1      100.0 

49.5    1      lOO.O 
99.2          100.0 

All  children  under  19  years 
All  persons  over  IG  years  . . 

3,S83           3.480 
92,509     1  130.042 

7.813 
192.611 

62.4 
.W.5 

47.6 
97.5 

100.0 
100.0 

All       employees       (as 
above)    

66,402     ,  133,522 

199.924 

83.2 

99.8    1      109.0 

According  to  Tables  VI  and  VII,  about  86  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  the  establishments  inspected  are  males,  and  14  per 
cent  females.  About  96i/^  per  cent  of  all  employees  are  over  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Of  children  under  sixteen  years,  aU  but  156 
were  over  14.  All  under  14  were  dismissed.  About  one  third 
of  all  male  operatives  and  three-eighths  of  all  females,  are  em- 
ployed in  Milwaukee.  Of  children  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  over  half  are  employed  in  Milwaukee. 


PACTOBY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  VIII-CLASSIPICATION    OP   ESTABLISHMENTS    ACCORDING    TO 
MANNER  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  MAKING  PAYMENT  OP  WAGES. 


Classification. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

In  state. 

Number. 

1 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

Manner^ 
(}nsh             

692 

«7 
16 

5 

70.6 
27.0 
1.9 

.6 

1 

1 

2,1S3    ,        04.3 

1.076    !        81.6 

■89    1          1.2 

100    1         2.9 

2,775 

1,308 

66 

106 

66.6 

Checks 

80.7 

Both        

1.3 

Otherwise,  or  not  report- 
Inir   

2.5 

Total    

»10 

682 
222 

30 
0 

100.0 

69.3 

26.4 

3.6 

.7 

3.8OT    1      100.0 

1,771            62.1 
633    1        15.7 
995            29.8 
99              2.9 

4.287 

1         754 
1      1,025 
1         105 

100.0 

Frequency- 
Weekly    

55.6 

Semi-monthly  

17.8 

Monthly  

24.2 

Not  reporting  

2.5 

Total    

810 

100.0 

8,397    1      100.0 

1      4.237 

100.0 

Table  VIII  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  establishments 
inspected  pay  wages  in  cash,  and  about  31  per  cent  by  check. 
Over  half  pay  wages  weekly ;  about  a  fourth,  monthly ;  and  over 
a  sixth,  semi-monthly. 


TABLE    IX-CLASSIFICATION   OP   EMPLOYEES   ACCORDING   TO    HOURS 
OP  LABOR  DAILY. 


ClassificatioD, 


Persons  employed— 

8  hours  per  day., 
8V2  hours  per  day. 

9  hours  per  day. 
9Vj  hours  per  day. 

10  hours  per  day. 

11  hours  per  day. 

12  hours  per  day. 
Irregular  hours  ... 


Total 


In  Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


6,t)53 
1,009 
6,Z\3 
5,982 
42,215 
2.005 
1,325 


Out.'^ide 
Milwaukee. 


Number. 'Per  cent. 


I 


Total  in  state. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


10.5 
1.5 
9.5 
9.0 

63.6 
3.9 
2.0 


1.497 


1.1 


6,739 

42 

116,006 

1,451 

7,830 

301 


5.4 
0.0 
86.9 
1.1 
6.6 
0.0 


00,402  I   100.0  t  133.528 


100.0 


8.450 

1.009 

13.052 

6.024 

158.311 

4,0'>6 

8, 061 

301 


199,924 


4.2 

0.5 
6.6 
3.0 
79.2 
2.0 
4.3 
0.2 


100.0 


Prom  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  all 
employees  work  ten  hours  per  day.  In  Milwaukee,  however,  the 
proportion  working  ten  hours  is  much  smaller — less  than  two- 
thirds.  In  that  city  nearly  7,000  persons  work  8  hours  per  day; 
over  6,000  persons,  9  hours;  and  about  6,000,  9V2  hours. 
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TABLE  X-CLASSIFICATION   OP  ACCIDENTS  TO   ElMPLOYEES. 


C]a.H8iflcatioD. 


Id  Milwaukee 
Namber.  Per  cent 


Fatal    I  15 

Temporary  Injury  1,967 

Permanent  injury  13 

Total    I  1.9S5 

To  children  under  16  yearsi.  ,90 


0.7 
88.6 
0.7 


Outside 
Miiwauiceo. 


Number. 


46 

1,224 


Per  cent. 


Totai  io  state. 


Number. 


100.0 
4.5 


8.4 

».8 
6.8 


100.0 
.4 


61 

8.181 

105 


Per  ceLt. 


1.8 

05.0 

S.9 


S.347    I      100.0 

I 

06    I         i.9 


According  to  Table  X,  95  per  cent  of  all  injuries  suflEered  by 
employees  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  resulted  in 
only  temporary  disability.  In  Milwaukee  over  98  per  cent  of 
the  injuries  received  were  temporary,  while  for  the  remainder 
of  the  state  the  proportion  was  about  90  per  cent.  For  the 
whole  state,  nearly  2  per  cent  of  all  accidents  resulted  fatally, 
and  over  3  per  cent  in  permanent  injury.  Nearly  3  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  befell  children  of  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 


TABLE  XI- CLASSIFICATION  OP  BOILERS  ACCORDING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  INSPECTION. 


Clas'siflcation. 

Id  Mil 

nraukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total  io  state. 

Number. 

728 

15 

Per  cent. 

84.5 
1.7 

Number.  Percent. 

1 
?.823    1        64.4 
53    1          1.5 

Number. 

8.051 
68 

1 

i  Per  cent. 

Insured  and  Inspected 

Inspected  but  not  insured.. 

68.3 
1.5 

Total  number  inspected 
Not  inspected 

743 

88.9 

13.8 

2.376            65.9 
1.229            84.1 

8,119 
1.848 

69.8 
30.2 

Total    

F€.2 

lOO.O 

S.e05          100.0 

«.«7 

100.0 

As  is  seen  in  Table  XI,  68  per  cent  of  all  boilers  in  the  state 
were  found  to  be  insured.  These  are  inspected  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  at  regular  intervals,  usually  every  three  months. 
Somewhat  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all  are  inspected  regularly 
although  not  insured.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  are  never  in- 
spected, or  but  at  irregular  intervals.  This  state  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  official  Boiler  Inspector. 
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TABLH  XH  -NUMBER  AND  HORSE  POWEB  OP  BOILERS. 


1 

1  Number 
'of  eatab- 
1      lish- 
1    raent4) 
1     uslnff 
1   seam 
1  power. 

BoUers. 

Horse  power. 

ClassifleatioQ. 

Number. 

Average 
no.  per 
eeub. 

Number. 

Percent 

Average 
no.  per 
boiler 

Average 
no.  per 
o»tab. 

In  Milwaukee   ..  . 
Outside   Milwa'kcc 

3.605 

?.3 
2.0 

110,189 
«5,117 

a. 7 

75.3 

127.9 
&3.0 

205.8 
180.5 

Total  

8.159 

4»4er 

2.1 

446.265 

100.0 

09.6 

206.2 

From  Table  XII  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  boilers  averages 
2  for  each  establishment  using  steam  power.  One  fourth  of 
all  horse  power  produced  by  steam  is  used  in  Milwaukee,  The 
average  horse  power  of  all  boilers  is  nearly  100,  and  the  average 
number  of  horse  power  used  by  each  establishment,  206. 


TABLE   XIII-NUMBER   AND  BXPEMIIBNCE   OP  ENGINEERS. 


CIa<t8iflcation. 


-    .,.,        Ont^ide 

InMil-    I       Mi,, 
waukee.  i   waokee. 


Number  of  ensrinoers  reported 

Average  number  of  years'  experience 

Averasre  number  of  years  In  present  service 


964 

18 
7 


1,569 
14 
0 


In  state. 


15 
6 


The  average  number  of  years'  experience  of  the  engineers  re- 
ported is  seen  to  be  15  years ;  the  average  time  employed  in  the 
present  position,  6  years. 


TABLE  XIV-KIND   OP   POWER  USED. 


Classification. 


Establishments  using 

Steam  power   

Elei'tric  power   

Water  power  

Gas   power    

Hand  power  

Other   power    

No  power  


Total 


In  Milwaukee. 


Number  Percent. 


S40 


Oiitside 
Niiiwaukee 


In  state. 


Number. 


H73 

44.4 

208 

24.2 

158 

IS. 8 

23 

2.7 

79 

0.4 

4 

.5 

Percent.  | Number.  Percent. 


1.7?6 
404 

173 

140 

^..307 


_    _  - 

' 

52.6 

2.150 

51.0 

11.9 

.W 

14.3 

6.0 

926 

6.3 

18.7 

792 

18.7 

5.1 

196 

4.6 

1.0 

113 

2.7 

4.1 

144 

8.4 

lOO.O 

4.237 

100.0 

83— L. 
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According  to  Table  XIV,  over  half  of  all  establishments  in- 
spected use  steam  power.  In  Milwaukee,  electricity  ranks  sec- 
ond as  a  motive  power;  but  outside  that  city,  and  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  gas  is  second. 


TABLE  XV— NUMBEJR  OF  ESTABLISHMDNTS  HAVING  COMMUNICATIOX 
BETWEEN  WORK  ROOMS  AND  ENGIND  OR  POWER  ROOM. 


Classification. 


Hayioff 
communication. 


Without         I  Total 

communication.  | 


Number.  Porcout.  Number.  Per  cent.  I  Number.  Percent 


In  Milwaukee  

Outside  Milwaukee 

Total  In  state 


807 


83.0 
TT.O 


633 
2.7W 


19.0 
81.0 


000    .       lOO.O    I      3.337 


100.0 


810 

3,397 


4,237 


19.8 
80.2 


100.0 


TABLE  XVI-KIND  OF  COMMUNICATION. 


Cla8.Mification. 


I 


In  MQwaukeo. 
Number.  Percent 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Electric  bells  .. 

Telephones  

Speak  in?  tubes 

Whistles  

Other  means  ... 

Total  


107 

61.7 

287 

56 

27.6 

17 

3 

1.6 

18 

12 

6.8 

859 

?9 

14.0 

24 

2or 

100.0 

608 

41.4 
2.5 
1.9 

60.8 
8.4 


100.0 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


394 
73 
16 

864 
63 


900 


43.8 
8.1 
1.8 

40.4 

5.9 


100.0 


Prom  Tables  XV  and  XVI  it  is  seen  that  of  the  4,237  estab- 
lishments inspected  only  900  had  means  of  communication  be- 
tween work-rooms  and  the  power  room.  The  law  provides  that 
the  inspectors  may  require  the  installation  of  speaking  tubes  or 
electric  bells  whenever  they  may  deem  such  means  of  communica- 
tion necessary,  in  establishments  using  steam  power.  Of  the 
2,159  establishments  in  which  steam  powef  is  used,  means  of 
communication  were  ordered  for  all  in  which  the  work-rooms 
were  so  separated  from  the  power  room  as  to  make  some  such 
means  needful.  Of  the  means  already  in  use,  electric  bells  were 
found  to  be  the  most  common. 
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TABLE  XVII-FIRB  ESCAPES  AND  BALCONIES. 


C  assificatioQ. 

Fire  escapes. 

Balconies 
attached. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

In  Milwaukee 

605 
C87 

eM.2 
36.8 

572 
215 

72.7 

Outside  Milwaukee 

27.8 

Total  

943 

190.0 

787 

100.0 

According  to  Table  XVII,  942  fire  escapes  were  inspected, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  Milwaukee.  All  but  33  of  the 
fire  escapes  in  that  city  were  found  to  be  provided  with  bal- 
conies as  required  by  law.  Outside  of  that  city,  however,  only 
two-thirds  of  the  fire  escapes  had  balconies  attached.  Fire  es- 
capes were  ordered  for  all  buildings  three  or  more  stories  high, 
in  which  25  or  more  persons  were  employed,  if  such  means  of 
escape  were  not  already  provided. 


TABLE  XVIII-NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS    HAVING    STANDPIPBS,    HOSE 
CONNECTIONS.  AND  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS. 


Classification. 


Outside  pipes. 


No.     Per  ct. 


Inside  pipes. 


No.     Per  ct. 


Hope 
connections. 


No.     Per  ct. 


Automatic 
sprinklers. 


No. 


Per  ct. 


In  Mllwnnkeo  

485 
305 

790 

61.4 
38.6 

105 
704 

21.7  ' 

rft.3 

608 
616 

4d.3 
60.7 

282 
203 

GO.O 

Outside  Milwaukee  .... 

41.0 

Total   IB   state.... 

100.0 

S09 

I'OO.O 

i,tn4 

100.0 

495 

lOO.O 

All  buildings  requiring  fire  escapes  must  have  a  wrought  iron 
standpipe  attached  thereto  except  such  structures  as  are  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinklers.  A  large  number  of  establishments 
have  provided  their  buildings  with  standpipes  even  when  no 
fire  escape  was  required.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XVIII 
that  the  majority  of  outside  standpipes  were  found  in  Mil- 
waukee, while  the  greater  number  of  inside  pipes  are  outside 
that  city. 
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JLE   XIX-NUMBER  OP    STAIRWAYS    AND    OTHER    MEANS    OF    DE- 
SCENT FROM  STORIES  ABOVE  GROUND  FLOOR. 


lu  Milwaukee. 


ClaFsillcatlon. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent.  Number.  Percent. 


Total  in  state. 


Number.  Percent 


de  stairways  I     I.SIO 

side  stairways  304 

nways    !  39 

ators    '         800 

21 


)r  means 
Total     . 


flO.7 
10.2 

l.S 
«7.1 

0.7 


5?.98S 


IJO.O 


ne 

98 

18 

SSO 

6 


.088 


95.8 

3.5Ce 

tt.O 

9.0 

408 

9.9 

1.7 

57 

1.4 

?3.0 

1.050 

26.0 

;     ^-^ 

?7 

0.7 

IW.O 

4.071 

100.0 

?  is  seen  from  Table  XIX,  inside  stairways  form  the  prin- 

l  means  of  descent  from  upper  to  lower  stories  of  the  es- 

ihments  inspected.     Elevators  constitute  about  one- fourth 

e  total,  the  proportion  being  higher  in  Milwaukee  than  ou^ 

^,hat  city. 


TABLE  XX -KIND  OF  DOORS  USED  ON  ELEVATORS. 


UaiisifLcation. 

Id  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total  in  stati*. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number.  Percent 

c   doors    

1 
226            27.8     ;         831 

SOI          ?4.o    1       s\a 

i 
94.1               556            31.3 

3?.0              .^11            88.8 

itea   

80 

n.O              26 

2.7     1          115             6.5 

doors    

IW 
141 

18.9             173 
17.4     ;          129 

17.9              3M            1S^ 

)ors    

13.3    '         «70 

15.9 

809           19-).0     ,          >00 

100.0     '      !.77S 

1000 

1 

ling  to  Table  XX,    of   the   means   used   to   guard  an 
;haft  automatic  doors  are  the  kind  in  most  general  use. 
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TABLE  XXr-NUMBBR  OF  BMBRY  AND  POLISHING  WHEELS,  AND 
NUMBER  OF  »UCH  WHBBLS  HAVING  SUCTION  DEVICES  AND 
GUARDS. 


Classifloation. 

Wheels. 

With  suction      1      With  guards, 
devices. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent.   Number. 

Per  cput. 

In  Milwaukee  

874 
1,951 

S0.9     '           WT    1        23.7 

188 
427 

28.7 

Outside  Milwaukee   

09.1 

635    1       77.8 

7«.8 

Total  In  state   

e.895 

100.0 

W2 

100.0    1         560 

1 

100.0 

The  law  requires  that  polishing  wheels  shall  be  provided  with 
such  guards  and  suction  devices  as  shall  properly  protect  the 
operator  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
wheels.  From  Table  XXI  it  is  apparent  that  less  than  a  fifth 
of  the  wheels  inspected  in  Milwaukee  were  so  provided,  while 
the  proportion  was  but  slightly  larger  outside  that  city.  A 
large  number  of  the  emery  w^heels  inspected,  however,  are  used 
only  for  grinding,  while  many  others  could  not  be  pl*ovided  with 
the  required  device  without  impairing  the  use  of  the  wheels. 
In  such  cases  the  wheels  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 


TABLE  XXII-NUMBER   OF  VATS    AND    PANS    HAVING    GUARDS, 
NUMBER  NOT  SO  PROVIDED. 


AND 


Vats  and  pans. 


In  Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent, 


Total  in  state. 


Number.  Percent 


Guarded 

2]  3 

79.5 
20.5 

1,713 
340 

83.4 
10.0 

2,540 
553 

32.1 

Not  STuarded    

17.9 

Total    

:.m 

100.0 

2,053 

100.0 

3.093 

lOO.O 

The  law  stipulates  that  stationary  vats,  pans,  and  other  ves- 
sels into  which  molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  are  poured,  or  in 
which  they  are  kept,  shall  be  surrounded  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  employees.  According  to  Table 
XXII,  over  four-fifths  of  all  vats  and  pans  inspected  were 
found  to  be  properly  guarded.  Guards  were  ordered  for  all 
vessels  not  already  so  provided. 
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NUMBER  OP  DOORS  AND   OTHER  EXITS  FROM  FIRST 
FLOOR  AND  BASHJMBNT. 

Id  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total  in  sUte. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.  Percent. 

7,166 
529 

gg.l          24.298 

07.4     1    31.450    1       96.8 

6.9 

B12 

2.6    I      1,041             S.8 

or    

7,J95 

100.0 

U,3d5 

lOO.O    1    3?,300          100.0 

1 

it  from  Table  XXIII  that  the  exit  from  a  large 
[le  buildings  inspected  is  from  the  first  floor.  The 
;he  basement  in  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  build- 
aukee,  and  in  only  2Y2  per  cent  of  the  buildings 

ity. 


BLE  XXIV~HOW  DOORS  OPEN  OR  SWING. 


In  Milwaukte. 


Number.  Percent. 


OuUide 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent 


In  state. 


Nambor.   Percent 


n  ... 
•ut  .. 
jotli  ways 


3.811 

49.5 

13.165 

49.0 

15.976 

49.S 

1,«72 

21.7 

5.130 

20.7 

6.902 

20.9 

11 

3.3 

197 

0.8 

19S 

0.6 

1,574 

24.4 

6.559 

26.4 

8.427 

».» 

249 

8.3 

sn 

1.8 

578 

1.8 

78 

1.0 

443 

1.8 

5?1 

1.6 

7,605 

100.0 

24,805 

100.0 

82.500 

100.0 

ent  from  Table  XXIV  that  only  a  fifth  of  the 
istablishments  inspected  were  found  to  swing  out- 
iw  stipulates  that  doors  of  factories  etc.,  shall 
d,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  this 
lecessary.  Wherever  it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
;,  orders  were  issued  for  changing  the  doors  to 
i. 
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TAULB  XXV-NUMBER   OF  BUILDINGS   HAVING   MECHANICAL   VENTI- 
LATION, AND  NUMBER  AND  CONDITION  OF  WATER  CLOSETS. 


Classification. 

Mechanical 
ventilation. 

Closets. 

Closets  in  bad 
condition. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

In    Milwaukee    

Outside  Milwaukee  

115    '        90.6 
12    ,         9.4 

3,497 
0.639 

34.5 
65.6 

2m           75.7 
1           84            24.8 

Total    

127    1      100.0 

10.138 

100.0    .          846    1      100.0 

1 

The  law  requires  that  a  fan  or  similar  mechanical  device  shall 
be  provided  for  carrying  away  dust  and  other  impurities  in 
every  factory  in  which  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust 
or  fumes  are  produced.  Table  XXV  shows  that  127  establish- 
ments were  found  to  be  provided  with  some  mechanical  means 
of  ventilation.  Nearly  all  were  in  Milwaukee.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  order  the  installation  of  such  means  in  a  large 
number  of  establishments,  as  is  seen  in  Table  XXVII.  Of 
10,136  closets  inspected,  346  were  found  in  bad  condition  and 
were  ordered  improved. 


TABLE   XXVI    NUMBER    OF   BUILDINGS   PROVIDED   WITH   SEATS    FOR 

FEMALES. 


. 

Classification. 

Buildings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

In  Milwaukee  

260 

237 

62.3 

Ontalflo   Mllwnukp<»                                                  

47.7 

Total    

497 

100.0 

The  law  requires  that  every  establishment  employing  female 
help  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  females  employed,  and 
shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. According  to  the  table,  497  buildings  were  found  to 
be  provided  with  seats  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Orders 
were  issued  in  10  other  establishments,  to  provide  the  required 
seats. 
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XVII-ORDDRS  ISSUED  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  IN 
CTION  WITH  INSPESCTION  OP  THE)  FACTORIES  AND  WORK- 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  FIRST  TABLE. 


'ificatioD. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Outeide 
Milwaukee. 

Total  in  state. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

> — 
labor  

9 
4ii 

0.3 
2.3 
11.6 

9 
141 
676 

4 

» 

310 

81 
113 
178 

73 

4,0?4 

888 

97 

79 
M8 

10 
138 

0.1 

under  14  years  . 
of  11  or  15  years 

57 

4 

1.4 
6.8 
0.1 

1.8 
8.P 
0.1 

26 

123 

94 

68 
108 

60 

1,618 

681 

18 

40 
800 

10 
39 

0.7 
8.4 

1.8 
1.9 
2.9 
l.T 
44.5 
16.0 
0.5 
1.1 
9.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.4 

isr 
ir 

45 

65 

13 

2,41^ 

307 

8 

39 

688 

4.a 

0.4 
1.1 
1.0 
O.S 
59.1 

r.5 

>.3 

1.0 
14.8 

4.C 

ipcs     or     stand 

1.1 
1.5 

communication 

8.3 
0.9 
58.8 

wheels   

11.5 

pans  

0.3 

1.0 

and  sanitation 
female     em- 

18.1 
0.1 

PS   

d3 

2.3 

1.7 

4,0S3 

100.0 

3,68S 

100.0 

7.708 

100.0 

g  to  Table  XXVII,  7708  orders  were  issued  during 
covered  by  this  report,  over  half  of  which  were  is- 
.ablishments  in  Milwaukee.     The   failure   to  guard 
properly  was  the  occasion  for  the  issuance  of  more 
f  the  orders.     Orders  pertaining  to  ventilation  and 
ere  second  in  importance  in  Milwaukee,  while  out- 
city  orders  for  the  guarding  of  polishing  wheels 
id. 

'.son  between  the  orders  issued  during  the  last  bi- 
1  and  during  the  preceding  period  is  made  in  the 
n  page  1307, 
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INSPECTION   OF    CIGAR    FACTORIES,    MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops,  the 
law  requires  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  other  places  of 
employment  or  entertainment.  Among  the  latter  are:  cigar 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  armories,  bowling  alleys, 
schools,  churches,  hotels,  hospitals,  etc.  Owing  to  there  being 
a  much  greater  necessity  for  the  frequent  inspection  of  fac- 
tories where  violations  of  the  law  are  most  frequent  and  the  in- 
ducement for  violations  the  strongest,  and  also  because  many  of 
the  other  places  required  to  be  inspected  are  situated  in  villages 
and  towns  not  frequently  visited  by  inspectors  because  no  fac- 
tories are  located  there,  the  proportion  of  such  places  inspected 
is  not  so  large  as  the  proportion  of  the  factories  of  the  state 
'  inspected. 

The  different  industries  and  factories  of  the  state  are  capable 
I  of  definite  classification  and  the  inspection  returns  can  be  com- 

piled, admitting  of  generalizations;-  but  this  is  not  true  of  the 
'  other  places  inspected.     Nearly  all  of  such  establishments  and 

institutions  are  housed  in  a  single  building  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  building  is  not  a  large  one,  thus  offering  much  less 
j  danger  to  the  occupants  and  also  exempting  the  structures  from 

the  application  of  statutes  which  are  most  important  in  respect 
I  to  larger  buildings.     Because  of  the  great  variety  in  size  and 

nature  of  the  buildings  inspected  no  separate  compilation  of 
facts  in  regard  to  each  class  of  buildings  has  been  possible.  Put 
the  following  table  contains  a  fair  summary  of  the  work  done 
in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  all  buildings  of  this  gen- 
eral character. 
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PLACES  INSPECTED  AND  ORDEIRS  ISSUED. 


Number  of  orders  issued  in 

Orders,  recommend- 
ations, etc. 

Armoriee,  dance 
:             hfillp,  lodge  halls, 
:              theaters. 

CD 

1 

1 

i 
1 

is 

u 

CO 

Colleges,  convents, 
schools. 

1 

Asylaros  cburcber, 
hospitals. 

s 

fie 

II 

i 

"3 

1 

Cbiklrcn  dismissed   ... 
Permits   issued    

8 
1 

47 
31 

12 

2 

1 

104 
15 

1 

1        21G 

47 

Kegisters    of    children               , 
emoloyed    ' 

12 

Seats  for  women  ' ' 

46 

46 

Separate      rooms      fori 
women                               .     .   .   ... 

4 

3 

5 
3 

1 
5 

4 

Hours  of  labor               .'  . 

1 

15 

19 

Licenses   issued    '........ 

180 

Licenses  revoked  ! 

1 

Buildings    

Stairways    

17 
11 

3 

1 
7 
37 

4 
2 
S 
40 
TO 

4 

2 

3^ 
162 
•330 
492 

10 
1,238 

i' 

20 
4 

........ 

30 
22 

Elevators    

19 

Doors    

Pire-escapcs    

41 
43 
20 

149 
?77 

Red  lights  

250 

Hempen  ropes   

492 

Stand  pipes   ' 

1 

i' 

11 

Signs  and  notices  

18 

:;:::::::::::::: 

1,258 

To  vacate  rooms  

9 
1?7 

9 

Sanitation    and    venti- 
lation     

5 

27 

7 

1 
s 

5 

10 

1 

1 



29 

194 

Machinery     

20 

Signals   

............... 

1 

Other         recommenda- 
tions  

J 

21 

23 

Total    orders,    etc 

Number     of    buildingS| 

inspected     

100 
18i 

3 
74 

438  1 
1.W5 

S4 
128 

106 

eo 

2.202 
275 

296 
228 

3,2S9 
1.396 

Of  the  1986  establishments  inspected,  over  one-half  'Avere 
cigar  factories.  The  largest  number  of  orders  issued,  however, 
was  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses.  It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of  these  establish- 
ments were  exceedingly  delinquent  in  the  matter  of  providing 
adequate  fire  protection  for  their  guests,  and  the  orders  issued 
were  in  consequence,  with  but  few  exceptions,  directed  to  the 
rectification  of  these  conditions.  In  the  case  of  mercantile  es- 
tablishments the  majority  of  the  orders  issued  were  for  the  dis- 
missal of  children  beneath  the  legal  age. 
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PERMITS. 


The  Child  Labor  Law  requires  that  before  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  may  be  employed  at  any 
gainful  occupation  at  any  place  he  must  obtain  from  either  an 
oflScial  of  this  Bureau  or  a  duly  authorized  judge  a  written 
permit  authorizing  such  employment.  A  child  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  may,  during  the  vacation  of  the 
public  school  of  the  town  where  the  child  resides,  be  employed 
in  certain  establishments  and  at  certain  occupations,  provided 
he  has  first  secured  a  vacation  permit  entitling  him  to  be  so 
employed. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  October  31st,  1906,  a  total 
of  16,458  permits  were  granted  in  this  state.  Of  this  number, 
11,958  were  issued  by  the  commissioner  or  the  factory  inspectors, 
and  4,500  by  judges  in  various  counties  of  the  state.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  permits 
granted  is  not  an  exact  indication  of  the  number  of  children 
actually  employed.  A  number  who  obtained  permits  failed  to 
secure  work.  Many  became  sixteen  years  of  age  shortly  after 
obtaining  their  permits,  and  so  passed  out  of  the  permit  class. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  children,  a  permit  was  granted 
for  only  a  year  and  had  therefore  to  be  renewed  upon  its  ex- 
piration if  the  child  was  still  under  sixteen.  Evidently  there- 
fore the  number  of  children  actually  at  work  at  any  given  time 
during  the  two-year  period  must  have  been  very  much  less  than 
the  number  of  permits  issued  during  the  whole  period. 

The  following  tables  present  certain  facts  relative  to  the  per- 
mits granted  and  to  the  children  who  secured  them.  By  reason 
of  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  information  desired  by 
the  Bureau,  all  but  one  of  the  judges  who  issued  permits  failed 
to  report  to  this  office  as  to  the  persons  with  whom  each 
child  lived,  or  as  to  the  previous  school  attendance  of  each. 
Tables  II-VII  are  therefore  based  upon  facts  ascertained  in 
connection  -with  the  granting  of  only  11,993  permits,  which  were 
issued  by  officials  of  this  department  and  by  one  county  judge 
who  submitted  the  required  data.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  percentages  so  found  will  not  differ  materially  from  those 
which  result  from  a  compilation  of  the  data  relating  to  the  en- 
tire number  of  permits  granted. 
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TABLE    I-NUMBER    AND    PERCENTAGE    OF    MALE   AND    OP    FEMALE 
CHILDREN  WHO  RECEIVED  REGULAR  OR  VACATION  PERMITS. 


Classification. 

Regralar 

pdr  raits. 

V«oation 
permits. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.  Percent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Male    

10,052             ^-8 

576 
133 

81.3 
18.7 

10.888 
6.S90 

64.6 

Female 

6.097 

15,749 

89.« 

36.4 

Total    

100.0 

709 

i».0 

16.159 

100.0 

From  Table  I  it  is  seen  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  regular 
permits  granted  were  issued  to  male  children,  and  but  three- 
eighths  to  females.  Of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen,  who  sought  work  only  during  the  school  vacation, 
over  four-fifths  were  males. 


TABLE  ir-CHlLDUEN   RECEIVING  REGULAR    OR    VACATION    PERMITS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THE  PERSONS  WITH  WHOM  THEY  RESIDE. 


Residing  with— 

Regular 

permits. 

Vacation  permits. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Parents    . . .  .• 

9.S45 

21S 

1,13? 

808 

9 

4S 

85.2    i         389 
1.9    '            10 
9.8    1            75 
2.6    1             8 

78.3 
8.3 

17.3 
1.9 

10,184 

838 

1.W7 

316 

9 

49 

84.9 

Father    

1.9 

Mother 

(^fhpr  rolative  

20.1 
9.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

Otln^r  person  

1 

0.2 

J.  4 

Total    

11,560 

100.0    1          483 

100.0 

11.993    1      100.0 

1 

Table  II  shows  that  five-sixths  of  all  children  that  obtained 
permits  reside  with  their  parents,  about  one  tenth  with  their 
mother,  and  the  others  with  their  father,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son. It  appears  exceedingly  likely,  therefore,  that  it  was  in 
only  a  small  percentage  of  cases  that  the  child  obtaining  the 
permit  was  the  chief  means  of  support  of  the  family  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 
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TABLE  III"CHILI)REN  REOBIVING  RE«TII*AR  OR  VACATION  PERMITS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OP  YEARS'  PREVIOUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 


Pablie  «chool  attendaDce 


Regolar  permits . 


One  year  ... 
Two   years 
Three  years 
Four  years 
Five   years 
Six  years   .. 
Seven  years 
Eight  years 
Nine  years 
Ten    years 

Total    , 


Number. 


9 

17 

17 

67 

223 

562 

3,875 

1,786 

S44 

256 


Vacation 
l-ermits. 


Percent.  .Number.  Percent. 


i  156 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


0.2  1  

9 
21 

0.2 

0.3 

4 

i.4 

0.4 

O.H 

17 
79 

0.3 

1.3 

6 

1.7 

1.3 

4.3  1 

30 

10.6 

253 

4.7 

10.9  ; 

53 

18.7 

615 

11.8 

26.7  1 

110 

2S.7 

1,485 

27.3 

34.6  1 

68 

24.0 

1,854 

S4.1 

16.4  1 

14 

4.9 

358 

15.8 

5.0   . 

256 

4.7 

100.0 

284 

100.0 

6,440 

100.0 

According  to  Table  III,  permits  were  granted  to  5,440  chil- 
dren who  had  previously  attended  a  public  school.  Seven  or 
eight  years  was  the  average  period  of  such  attendance.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  all  had  attended  school  for  four  years  or  longer. 
Twenty  per  cent  had  attended  for  either  nine  or  ten  years. 


TABLE  IV-CHILDRBN  RECEIVING  REGULAR  OR  VACATION  PERMITS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YE^VRS'  PREVIOUS  PvUlOCHIAL 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Parochial  school  attendancp. 


One   year    . . 
Two  years  . 
Three  years 
Four  years 
Five   years 
Six   years   .. 
Seven   years 
Eight    years 
Nine   years 
Ten  years  .. 

Total 


Regular  permits. 


Number.  Percent 


8 
24 
75 
191 
52S 
85*S 
1,4  >5 
876 
231 
24 


4,3V0 


0.2 

0.5 

1.7 

4.4 

12.2 

20.8 

33.9 

20.3 

5.3 

0.5 


Vacation  permits. 


Number.  Percent. 


100.0 


Total. 


Number.  Percent 


14 
33 


1.0 
8.6 
13.3 
31.4 
37.1 
S.6 


8 
24 

76 
200 
643 

931 
,504 
8S5 
231 
24 


100.0 


0.2 

0.5 

1.7 

4.5 

12.3 

21.0 

34.0 

20.0 

5.9 

0.6 


100.0 


From  Table  IV  it  is  seen  that  4,425  of  the  children  that  se- 
cured permits  had  previously  attended  parochial  schools.  The 
average  length  of  such  attendance  was  between  six  and  seven 
years.  Only  six  per  cent  had  attended  school  for  more  than 
eight  years. 
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TABLE  V-CHILDREN  RECEIVING  REGULAR  OR  VACATION  PERMITS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THEY  HAD  PREVIOUSLY 
ATTENDED  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Attendance  at  both  public 

Regular  permits. 

Vacation  permite. 

Total. 

and  parochial  schools. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No.       Percent. 

No.       Per  cent. 

One  year   

Two  years    

Three  yenra  

Four  years   v- 

Five  years    

Six    years    

Seven  years   

Eii?ht  years  

Nine    

Ten   years   


Total 


8 

8 

IS 

78 

238 


76 


0.2 

o.a 

1.0 
8.8 
12.1 
30.4 
W.2 
15.9 
3.0 


l.dlS 


100.0 


8 
8 

19 

0.2 

0.2 



1 

2.8    , 

1.0 

5 

11.4    ' 

73 

4.0 

9 

S0.4     , 

242 

12.8 

19 

43.S 

603 

30.7 

9 

20.4     , 

645 

32.8 

1 

2.3 

298 

14.9 

76 

8.9 

U 

100.0 

1 

1,962 

100.0 

Of  all  children  that  obtained  permits,  1,962  had  attended  both 
public  and  parochial  schools.  The  average  length  of  such  at- 
tendance was  from  seven  to  eight  years.  All  but  one  and  one 
half  per  cent  had  attended  school  five  years  or  more,  while 
about  nineteen  per  cent  had  attended  for  more  than  eight  years. 


TABLB  VI-CHILDREN  RECEIVING  REGULAR  OR  VACATION  PEJRMITS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YEARS'  PREVIOUS  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 


School  attendance. 


With  no  school  attendance.] 

One  year  

Two  years  | 

Three  years  I 

Fonr  years   | 

Five    years    i 

Six  years   i 

Seven  years  

Rlffht  years  

Nine  years  

Ten  years  


Total 


Regular 
permits. 


11.390 


No.       Per  cent. 


Vacation 
permits. 


No.      I  Per  cent 


36 

0.3 

20 

0.2 

64    1 

0.5 

104     ' 

0.9 

290 

2.5 

845 

7.3 

1,719 

14.0 

P.44'> 

29.8 

3.318 

28.7 

1.3fi9 

11.8 

^57 

3.1 

4 

1 
15 
49 
95 
168 
80 
15 


0.9 
0.2 
3.5 
11.8 
21.8 
3S.9 
10.9 
3.6 


ToUl. 


No.       Percent. 


23 

58 

105 

309 

894 

1,814 

S.Sld 

3.404 

1,384 

357 


433 


109.9    I    11,993 


0.3 
0.2 
O.S 
0.9 
2.5 
7.4 
15.1 
S0.2 
28.4 
11. "5 
3.0 


100.0 


Table  VI  is  in  part  a  summary  of  Tables  III-V,  but  includes 
also  those  children  who  attended  school  in  a  foreign  country  and 
those  who  had  attended  no  school  whatever.    The  average  length 
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of  attendance  is  again  seen  to  have  been  between  seven  and 
eight  years.  Only  two  per  cent  had  had  less  than  four  years' 
experience  in  school. 


TABLE    VII-SUMMARY.    CHILDREN    RECEIVING    REGULAR    OR    VACA- 
TION PERMITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  KIND  OB"  SCHOOL  ATTENDED. 


Children  havioflr  attonded— 

Roffular 
permits. 

Vacation 
permits. 

Total. 

Nomber. 

Per  c«nt. 

Number. 

Per  ct,nt 

Number. 

Per  (sent. 

Public  school   

5,150    !       44.6 

4,3-20            S7.4 

1,91»    1        Id.*? 

133    1          1.1 

36    .          0.3 

S84 

105 
44 

65.e 
24.9 
10.3 

5,440 

4,4X3 

1.902 

130 

as 

45.4 

Parochial  school  

38.9 

IJoth  public  and  parochial. 
Foreign  school  

16.3 
1.1 

No  school  

0.3 

Total  

1    560    1     ino.n 

433 

100.0 

11,903 

130  0 

From  Table  VII  it  is  seen  that  forty-five  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren who  were  granted  permits  had  attended  public  schools  only ; 
thirty-seven  per  cent.,  parochial  schools  only;  and  sixteen  per 
cent.,  both  public  and  parochial  schools.  One  per  cent  of  those 
who  obtained  permits  had  attended  school  in  a  foreign  country. 
Less  than  a  third  of  one  per  cent  had  attended  no  school.  In 
the  last  report  of  this  Bureau  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  who  applied  for  per- 
mits had  attended  parochial  schools  than  had  attended  public 
schools  although  only  a  fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
Wisconsin  were  in  parochial  schools.  The  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  for  the  years  1904-1906  shows  that  for  those 
years  the  number  of  children  who  had  attended  parochial  schools 
was  about  one-fourth  the  number  of  those  who  had  attended 
public  schools.  From  the  above  table  it  is  apparent  that  the 
number  of  permits  granted  to  parochial  school  children  is  three- 
fourths  the  number  issued  to  children  who  had  attended  public 
school.  The  percentage  of  permits  granted  to  parochial  school 
children  is  again  somewhat  higher,  therefore,  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  proportion  of  such  children  in  the  state. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Such  part  of  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  as  can  be 
expressed  in  tabular  form  is  summarized  in  the  four  tables  fol- 
lowing. For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  tables  include  also 
a  summary  of  the  work  performed  during  the  eighteen  months 
immediately  preceding  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 


TABLE  I-INSPBCTIONS  MADE. 


ClaHsiflcatioD  of  baildlDflrsand  places 
inspected. 


1908-1904. 


Factories  and  workshops  

Cigar  factories  

Mercantile  establishments  

Bowling:  alleys  

Hotels,  lodg-ing-houses,  etc 

Colleges,  convents,  schools  

Armories,  theatres,  public  halls 
Asylums,  churches,  hospitals  .. 
Other  places  

Total  


IDOS-igOG. 


No.  of  In- 
spectious. 

Per  cent. 

No.  of  in 
speotioQf. 

Per  cent. 



8,919 

69.4 

16. 843 

77.6 

408 

4.1 

2.5U 

11.6 

158 

1.6 

1,01« 

4.7 

94 

0.9 

217 

1.0 

170 

1.7 

4P:i 

9.2 

96 

0.4 

220 

1.0 

25 

0.8 

801 

1.4 

28 

0.3 

104 

0.5 

140 

1.4 

9,976 

100.0 

21,701 

100.0 

From  Table  I  it  is  seen  that  21,701  inspections  were  made 
during  the  period  of  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  In  the 
preceding  period — of  eighteen  months — ^the  number  made  was 
9,976.  A  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  had  four  more  inspectors  during  ten  months  of  the  last 
biennial  period  than  at  any  time  previous.  In  each  period 
over  three- fourths  of  the  inspections  were  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, the  proportion  of  such  inspections  in  the  earlier  period 
being  nearly  90  per  cent.  Practically  every  factory  was  in- 
spected twice  during  the  later  period.  A  large  number  were 
inspected  as  many  as  six  times,  inspections  having  been  made  as 
often  as  it  was  thought  necessary.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments of  each  class  inspected  has  been  given  in  preceding  tables, 
(pages  1284  and  1300). 
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TABLE  II-ORDERS  ISSUED  AND  SUGGI'^STIONS  MADE. 


1903-1904. 

1905-1906. 

Classiflcatidn. 

- 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Percent. 

Orders  or  sugigestlona  relating  to— 
Hours  of  lab  >r  

73 
600 
454 

0.7 

5.7 

357 

688 

4 

26 

340 

389 

2,000 

135 

192 

74 

4,044 

&SS 

27 

2-28 

1,136 

56 

163 

Children  under  14  years  

8.3 

Children  of  14  or  15  years 

6  4 

Wasres  

0.0 

Boilers  

Buildings  

Fire-escapes  or  standpipes  

213 

0.1 
1.7 
2.0 

0.3 
3.2 
3.4 

Hempen  ropes,  red  lights,  etc 

13  Q 

Stnlrwavs 

114 

108 

83 

3,276 

317 
17 

241 
1,304 

215 
3,474 

1.1 
0.9 
0.8 

80.7 
3.0 
0.3 
2.8 

12.2 
2.0 

82.5 

1  3 

Elevators   

1  8 

Means  of  communication  

0  7 

Machinery  

37  6 

Polishing  wheels  

8  2 

Vats  and  pans 

U  3 

Doors    

2.1 
10  5 

Ventilation  and   sanitation    

Seats  for  female  employees  

0  5 

Other  matters  

1  5 

Total     

10,6r79 

100.0 

10,760 

100  0 

The  largest  number  of  orders  issued  pertained  to  the  proper 
guarding  of  machinery,  as  in  the  preceding  period.  A  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  use,  in  hotels  and 
other  public  buildings,  of  red  lights  and  other  measures  for 
protection  in  case  of  fire,  led  to  the  issuance  of  over  18  per  cent 
of  the  orders.  The  next  largest  number,  amounting  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
proper  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
total  number  of  orders  issued,  10,760,  was  but  slightly  greater 
than  the  number  issued  during  the  eighteen  months  just  pre- 
ceding. It  is  of  course  evident  that  when  the  orders  issued  for 
any  establishment  have  once  been  fully  complied  with,  but  few 
additional  orders  will  have  to  be  issued  upon  subsequent  in- 
spections. 
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TABLE  III— OTHER  DUTIES  PERFORMED. 


slflcation . 

1903-1904. 

1905-1906. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Issued  

907 

88.8 
8.1 

11,588 

430 

112 

2 

98  4 

)  Issued  

3  5 

to  cigar  factories.... 

0.9 

enses  revoked 

0.0 

to  sweat-shops 

49 

9 

157 

195 

0.4 
0.1 

1.4 
1.2 

scs  revoked  

64 
SOS 

0.6 

i.r 

ts  

11,261 

100.0 

12»S39 

100  0 

ummarizes  the  duties  which  were  performed  by  the 
addition  to  those  included  in  Tables  I  and  II. 
of  permits  is  seen  to  have  constituted  nearly  97 

he  total  number  of  such  acts.  It  should  be  noted 
a  large  part  of  the  wol'k  performed  by  the  in- 

0  varied  to  be  classified  in  the  form  of  statistical 
•t  of  such  work  consisted  of  the  investigation  of 
leging  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  law;  the  en- 

the  inspectors,  in  their  capacity  as  truancy  of- 
compulsory  education  law;  assisting  in  the  coUec- 
stics  relating  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
the  state,  to  municipal  and  contract  labor,  to  labor 
to  accidents  occurring  to  employees;  and  the  in- 

1  conditions  affecting  the  health  and  general  wel- 
orking  classes.  Part  IV  of  this  report,  The  Hous- 
n  Wisconsin,  records  the  results  of  one  such  study, 
e  amount  of  time  was  spent  also  in  attending  to 
lence  involved  in  the  (work ;  in  formulating  orders 

in  listing  places  inspected;  in  conferences  with 

?,  merchants,  owners  of  buildings,  officials  of  the 

ats  of  police,  fire,  health,  education,  and  building 

d  with  representatives  of  various  associations  of 

in  filing  the  duplicates  of  permits  issued,   and 

istics  from  these;  in  tracing  children  who  had 

acation  permits  and  who  were  reported  to  be  still 

the  opening  of  school;  and  in  visits  to  establish- 

ous  purposes  but  not  counted  as  inspections,  as, 

in  locating  a  new  fire-escape,  to  explain  how  to 
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guard  certain  machinery — especially  new  machinery — or  to  ex- 
plain other  changes  in  cases  where  the  foreman  or  the  company 
architect  was  absent  when  the  inspection  was  made  and  the 
changes  ordered. 

TABLE  IV-SUMMARY   OP  WORK   PERFORMED  BY    INSPECTORS. 


CUsslflcatioD. 


No.  in 
1903-1904. 


No.  in 
1905-1906. 


Inspections  made 
Orders  Issued  .... 
Other  acts  


9,976 
10,679 
11»»1 


21.701 
10,760 
12,330 


Total    31.908 


44,800 


Table  IV  summarizes  the  data  contained  in  Tables  I  to  III. 
A  total  of  44,800  acts  were  performed  by  the  inspectors  during 
the  two  years  ending  October  31st,  1906.  The  chief  increase 
over  the  preceding  period  was  in  the  number  of  inspections 
made. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bureau  has  found  an 
increasing  friendliness  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  other 
employers  in  the  state  toward  the  officials  of  this  department. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  factory  laws  in  a  manner  that  would  cause  as  little  annoy- 
ance to  the  employer  as  possible,  while  none  the  less  effective 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  laws.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  employers  as  a  whole  realize  that  a  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  employees  means 
ultimately  the  furtherance  of  their  own  interests.  The  co- 
operation of  a  large  majority  of  them  in  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  department,  and  the  readiness  with  which  suggestions 
and  orders  were  complied  with — only  sixty-four  prosecutions 
having  been  found  necessary  during  the  last  two  years — are 
taken  as  an  expression  of  this  attitude  on  their  part.  For  the 
courtesies  extended  by  them  to  officials  of  the  department  on 
various  occasions  the  Bureau  takes  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing its  thanks. 
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BAKERY  INSPECTION. 


As  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1903  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  sanitary  regula- 
tion of  bakeries  and  confectionery  establiahments.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  law  ^vas  made  the  duty  of 
this  Bureau  and  its  agents.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  report  mentioned  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

The  facts  ascertained  by  the  bakery  inspector  in  the  course 
of  his  inspection,  and  the  orders  issued,  are  presented  in  tables 
of  the  same  general  form  as  those  setting  forth  similar  facts 
relating  to  the  factories  inspected.  The  explanation  prefixed 
to  that  set  of  tables  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  following 
tables  also.  Additional  comment  is  appended  to  the  tables 
when  considered  necessary. 

TABLE  I-SnOWINO  NAMB  AND  LOCATION  OP  BAKEIRIBS  AND  CON- 
FBOTIONERIES  INSPECTI5D.  HOURS  OF  LABOR  REQUIRED  IN  BACH 
BSTABLISirMKNT,  AND  THFJ  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYEBJS  AS 
TO  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Locat'oD  and  name  of  firm. 


Abbotsford,  Clnrk  Co.- 
Harrer,  G 


Algomn,  Kewaunoe  Co. — 
Weber,  Joseph   


Alma,  Buffalo  Co.— 
Ruben,   M 


Antlfiro,  Langlade  Co.— 

Du  Bols  &  Co 

Ilnebner,    Paul    

Sohlerainor,    J 

Smith  &  Co..   Geo.    . 

Total   


Hours 

of 
labor. 


10 


10 


10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


Employees. 


Male.    I  Female. 


Total. 


Uuder  16 

years  of 

age. 


14 
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TABLE  I-BAKERIBS  AND  CONPECTIONBRIKS  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

1 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

! 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  if 

age. 

Appleton,  Otitagamie  Co.— 

Bilter.  W.  F 

12 
15 
14 
12 
6 
12 
10 
10 
0 
6 
11 
12 
13 

T>oerfler .  J 

1 

1 
2 
1 

G  meiner  Bros    

2 

Xlolzor.  Conrad 

1 

Hiickins  Bros     

1 

TCalodes     A 

1             1 

1 

Kohler     Peter    

Kutler.    L    F        

4 

2 

6 

I>eithen.   W     

Nichols.   B.   G 

1 

1 
9 
3 
2 

T>fefferle.   A     

2 
2 
2 

Roberts.    C      

1 

Stenirel.   Anton 

Total    

12 

2 

11 

i            7 

19 

2 
11 

Ashland,  Ashland  Co.— 

De  Mnth.  W.   L 

10 
10 
10 

IW2 
10 

Johnson    Adolnh   

Stevenson     John 

Wlckland.   Carl    

2 
2 

2 
3 

Wlkstrand.    Olle   

1 

Total    

10 
10 
10 
10 

ir 

1 

18 

Baraboo,   Sauk   Co.— 

Arndt,  F.  M 

Bunn,  J.  C 

IT**In,    Ang 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Luethe  Bros 

Total     

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

Barron,  Barron  Co.— 

Benson,  C.  J 

10 
10 

Hunt.   W.  C 

Total   

1 

8 

4 

Bayfield.  Bayfield  Co.— 

Flanders    O.                    

10 

10 

0 

11 

10 
10 

T*nnibert.   John   r-- 

Beaver  Dam,   Dodge  Co. 

Brower,   C.    D 

1 
2 

1 
8 
1 
3 

Knaak,  J.  B " 

i 

1 
1 

Krueger,    G. 

Newton,   T 

2 

Total    

5 

14 

3 

3 
17 

Boloit,  Rock  Co.— 

f*orcornn.  T    D    &  Bro 

10 
4 

10 
10 
10 

.Tobe    A.    ..                           

Kenzle,  C.   G. 

10 

2 

12 

Rohner,    A 

Smilev.   A.   L     .... 

6 

2 

8 

Total 

80 

2 

1 
1 

7 

37 

0 
i 

1 
2 

Berlin,   Green  Lake  Co.— 
Boptteg,  CM 

n 
10 
10 

liiidwlff,  Otto  

i 

Rogers ,   G .  A 

Thomas  &  Maitland 

« 

Total   

4 

8 

.       7 
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I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFBCTIONBEID8  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Honra 

of 
^aboT. 

Employees. 

tioQ  aod  oame  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Under  16 

years  of 

age. 

•od,   Shawano  Co.— 
inlcpr     Mrs     Mnrv 

10 

10 
10 

er  Falls,  Jackson  Co.— 
Harry 

1 
1 

I 
1 

».  Wm 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Chippewa  Co.— 

19 

10 

10 

8 
10 

Grant  Co.— 
i,  C.  A 

1 

::alumet  Co.— 

nn    w.                    

,  Green  Co.— 

>!£    G    J 

3 
S 

8 
3 

ji    K                   

[      .         

6 

a 

1 
1 

a,  Racine  Co.— 

}  Bros 

10 
10 
10 

1 

'Stadt,  C 

1 

J.  G "  

1    

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 
3 

r,  Ozaukee  Co.— 

Charles  A 

'      11 
10 

Jos. 

•8.  G 

I   

4 

1 

5 

larron  Co.— 

I,  C.  N 

10 
8 

",    George 

1 

1 

t   

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 
2 
2 
6 
2 

::alumet  Co.— 

G 

10 

10 
8 
10 

10 
10 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

1 

Falls,  Chippewa  Co.— 
J.    B 

n.   W.  E.f   •. 

F.  R 

mid,    A 

1 
1 

s  Store  

il    

5 

10 
1 

*** 

1 

le,   Waupaca   Co.— 

rdt,  G 

10 
10 

land,  S.  N 

I   

1 
1 

1 
3 

,  Columbia  Co.— 
W.  G 

10 

S 
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TABLE  I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTED-Contlnued. 


Hoars 

of 
labor 

Male. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  finn. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  18 

years  of 

ago. 

Crnmlon,   Forest  Co.— 

Daj',  C.  H 

10 

7 
10 

Cuba,  Grant  Co  — 

Bvrne  Bros       

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Carnielson.   C.    I 



Xotal        

8 

2 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Cudahy,  Milwaukee  Co.— 

Voffl    H                               

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Cumberland,   Barron   Co.— 

Coleman    J.  P 

1 

1 

Ilafsland     Gns    

Poukev.  Mra    S 

Woodcock.  H 

1 

1 

Total     

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Darllngrton,   Lafayette  Co.— 

Harnev  &  Martin 



10 

7 

HockinfiT     F.    C      

Total   

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 
2 

3' 

8 

6 

Dolavan,  Walworth  Co.— 

Ballev,  J.  W 

19 
10 

Schlada,  C.  F 

Total    

5 

3 
1 

8 

1 

DePere  .Brown  Co.— 

Canellakes,  T.f  

2 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
11 

De  Johnffe,  C 

La  Count,  Mrs.  M 

Sampler,  W.   H 

1 

1 

2 

Vander  Brand,  John   

Van  Do  Walle,  P 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Wasaingberg  Bros 

Total    

3 

it 

5 

Dodjrcville,  Iowa  Co.— 

Brenner,  C.  II 

10 

10 
10 

6 

10 

1) 

11 
s 

10 

I'^iple  River,  Vilas  Co.— 

Rautz,  C.  W 

Roderick,  Mrs.  J 

Euu  Clnlre,   Ean  Claire  Co.— 

Dookako!^,   Goo.t   

1 

10 
3 
8 
4 
3 

I 

17 
2 

5 
8 

7 
4 

Mender,  R.  L.  &  Co..t 

Palnoe  of  Sweets*  

Smith   Bnklnsr  Co 

Steady,  M.  B.f  

3 

1 

Stensland,   A 

1 

Total   

2a 

24 

53 

1 

Edgcrton,  Rock  Co.— 

Leedle  &  Co 



10 
10 

Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co.— 

Robinson,  J.  H.  &  Son  

1 

1 
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TABLE  I-BAKE»IBS  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTED-CoDtlnued. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 
years  of 

Ellsworth,  Pierce  Co.— 

Miller,  J.  J 

S 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
5 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
ID 
11 
10 
10 
10 

1 

2 

3 

Evangvllle,   Rock  Co.— 

Efistm&n    J.  O              ... 

Heffel,  VV.   H 

1 

I 

Story,  C.   E 

Tullar    W.  D 

Fennlmore,    Grant   Co.— 

Duster,   John   

Florence,    Florence    Co.— 

nillberg,  G.  O 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.— 
Allen,  Mrs.  W.  H 

1 

1 
2 
91 
8 

4 
11 
6 

1 

Arvlretz,  J.t   

8 
8 

Boex— Ilolmnn   Co  f 

02 

1 
S 

s 
s 

1 

7 

Buxa,  N.  W 

Columbia  Candy  Kltchenf  

Gerhard,  J.   W 

Hope,   Geo.   (estate)!  

.Tens,  A.f   

Kuenne,   A 

Pick,  F.  C 

1 

* 

2 

1 
5 

Sehulz,    Fred    

Snow  Bros 

Willis,    George   

Total   

54 

1 
9 

78 

1 
2 

127 

2 

4 

7 

Fort  Atkinson,  Jeflferson  Co.— 

Shlley,  H.  B 

10 
10 

Spooner,  F.  I 

Total    

3 

3 

6 

Grand   Rnplds,   Wood  Co.— 

Barnes.    W.    H.f    

10 
11 
11 

Hersohleb,   H.  A 

... 



Petrick,    August    

1 

i 

Total    

1 

51 

2 
17 

1 

Green    Bay,    Brown    Co.— 

Annen  Candy  &   Biscuit  Co.* 

Ayoub  &   Gorra.f   

]0 
10 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 

4 
Ij 

0 

:o 

10 

11 

11 
lOM 

1 

2 
2 

1 

115 
8 
8 

55 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
2 

30 

Boston  Candy  Co.f  

Brenner-Gazette  Co.f    

8 

Chase,  M.  H.f  

Clement  &   Grothf    

Kees,    Mrs 

Lelch,  F.  C.  &  Co 

1 
6 

MIcksch.  .T.   V 

1 
2 

Orsle,  E.f    

Rockstroeh,    J.    C 

Rzeszotarski,    S 

2 

4 
3 
9 

2 

4 

8 

10 

Smeet  s  &   (^o 

Sopor  &  Brans  

AVillaert.  H 

1 
110 

Tola!    

100 

no 

8S 
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TABLE  I~BAKERIBS  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTBD-Contlnued. 


Honrs 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

LocatioD  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

) ears  of 

age. 

Hartford,  Washington  Co.— 

Baumirnrtli    A.        

10 
9 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Thoma.    H          

2 

Total    .         

3 
1 

1               4 

riartland,  Waukesha  Co.— 

Cradlor     Mrs.   Marv  "JO 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

Hay  ward,  Sawyer  Co.— 

McCurety,  Cbas 

10 
10 

1 
1 

Horlcon,  Dodge  Co.— 

Miller,  G.  V 

Hudson,   St.  Croix  Co. 

Crandall   Bros 

10 
10 
10 

3 
10 

5 

2 
$ 

Crocker  &  O'Connell  Co 

Iloffman,  D 

Nyhna    T 

Sinfirleman.    H.    M 

4 

4 

Streeter,    E.    H.f 



Total    

9 

8 

1 
1 

Hurley,  Iron  Co.— 

Reibel,  K.  M 

10 
10 

Vezette,   Joseph 



Total    

2 

Z 

Iron  River,   Bayfield  Co.— 

Landry,    Ed 

s 
11 

10 
5 

s 

10 
10 
5 
10 
10 

11 

Janesville,  Rock  Co.— 

Kennlson  &  Lane               

16 
20 

Id 

C'olvln  Baking  Co 

1 

21 

Korzlv  Bros  t  

George     Frankf   •. 

1 

1 

2 

Gherke,   Paul  

Grub  &  Lowell  

2 
2 

2 
2 

Janesville  Candy  Kitchent 



Phillips,    Geo.    N.t 

Razook,  Allie  t  

2 

2 

Reillev,  T.  F 

2 

Total    

-45 

1 

3      1               47 

JeCferson,   Jefferson  Co.— 

Xuernborger,  Mrs.  G 

10 
10 
10 

1 

R<.'hweigcr,    E.    A.t 

Spangler  Bros 

1 

1 

Total    

2 

2 

1 
2 

Kauknunn,  Outagamie  Co.— 

Raught,  Wm 

12 

11 

3 

Stoppen,    Joseph    

1 
2 

Wiggers,  F 

Total    

3 

3 

6 
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TABLE  I— BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTBD-Continued. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 
}  ears  of 

age. 

Kouosha,  Kenosha  Co.— 

Clement,  S 

6 

6 
10 
10 

5 
11 
10 

4 

10 
10 
11 

5 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1 

Deslmona,  C 

Faber  &  Co 

'         .       1      ■  ■  '     

Gomflfor,  Sam  

2 

2 

Grosvenor,   B.f  

Hnlberstndt  &  Co 

1 
6 

2 
2 

3 
8 

Knpper  Cracker  Co 

Lease,  E.  L.f  



Pofahl,  J.  H 

8 
2 
6 

9 
4 
G 
1 
4 

Pofable,    Louis   



Rlchter,    George    

Schmidt,  N.  P.f   



Scheller,  H.  J 

3 

Van  Wle.  M 

White    Bros 

1 
3 

1 
5 

Wlnther,  W 

2 

Total   

31 

12 

43 

Kcwaskum,  Washington  Co.— 

Hcllmann,   A 

19 

14 
" 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
5 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

d 

10 
10 
12 
10 

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Co.— 

Pezdera,   J 

Zuzanek,  J 

:::::::::::: :::::::: 

Kiel,   Manitowoc  Co.— 

Freney,  H 

Kllbourn  City,  Columbia  Co.— 
Moore,   H.   C 

1 

1 

Li  Crosse,  La  Crosse  Co.— 

BJornstadt,  J 

Doerflinger  &  Co 

3 
2 
20 

1 

13 

3 

34 

1 
1 

131 

2 

22 

1 

32 

•1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 
3 

160 
3 

83 
4 

6S 

10 

Erikson,  M 

Funke,  J.  B.,  Co.f 

10 

Qosell,   C.   B.f 

Kratchwil,  M.f  

1 

La  Crosse  Baking  Co 

La  Crosse  Cracker  &  Candy  Co.* 
Nelson,  A.  J 

6 

Park  Store  

8 

1 

Pfund,   C.   T.f 

Rupling  Baking  Co 

Santrlzos  &  Haderas  f 

Scheuermann,   I 

Scheufler,    B.f    

1 

I 



? 

Schultz,  B 

Stonebreackor,  H.  A 

Total   

103 

200 

908 

17 

Ladyaraith,  Rusk  Co.— 

Clark,   W.  E 



10 
8 

8 
10 
10 
10 

Jung,  C 

I 

Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co.— 

Buell  &  Matson  

2 

0 
3 

1 

2 

8 

4 
1 

Fisher,   A.    L 

2 

1 

Perrin  &   Sons    

Wilson  &  AVarner  t  

.   ..     . 

Total   

12 

3 

15 
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TABLB  I— BAKEBIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

jears  of 

age. 

I^kc  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.~ 

Gcsall,  A 

11 
10 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Neuerbergr,  A.  B.f  

1 

'•  •  •  • 

Total   

1 
1 

a 

2 

8 

1 
3 

Lnnonster,   Grant  Co.— 

Johnston,  D.  C 

10 
10 

Lathrop.   W.   L 

1 

•■•«•. ■••• 

Total    

3 

1 

4 

Llttlechute,  Outagamie  Co.— 

Vander  Putter,  John  

14 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

Mndlson,  Dane  Co.— 

Churchill,   G.  R 

« 

Ilellman,   George,  (estate) 

11 

3 

1 

1 

80 

14 

Kean  &  Tavlor 

1 
1 
32 

LIndauer,  M 

Madison  Candy,  Co.f  

12 

s' 

Morschauer,  J 

Palace  of  Sweets  t  

4 
2 
S 
10 
2 
5 

16 

1 
1 
14 

4 
1 

20 
8 

4 
24 
6 
6 

Quilty,  M.  J 

Spencer,  G.  W 

Teckemej'er  Candy  Co.f  

2 

Waltzinger,   C.f    

Weber,  N.   E 

Total   

49 

1 

82 

1 

111 
2 

5 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc  Co.— 

Adams  &  Monka  

10 
10 

1« 

10 
12 
13 
10 

Carlln,   F 

Cerull,   August    

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Chapman,  D.  C 

George  Bros 

Schrotor,   C.   W 

Weincrt,  John  

1 

Total    

15 

5 

20 

Marlon,  Waupnra  Co.— 

Mohr,   August   



10 

10 
10 
15 

4 
10 

6 
13 
10 
12 
13 

Marlnotto,  Marinette  Co.— 

r.utton,  Auffustf  

Clotnoiis,    Mrs.   Jennie 

Ooolpy,    J.    S.f    

2 

* 

Ooslin    Bros.f    

LInquesf,   A 

1 
2 

i" 

2 

Litoa,    George  t   



Mathonson,   A 

Mueller,    G.    A 

3 
3 

i" 

3 

^hmidt,  W.  P 

Sillevold.  L 



Total    

9 

3 

11 

Markesan,   Green  Lake  Co.— 

Schneebcrger,    Fred    

10 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


BLB  I— BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  I NSPDCTBD— Continued. 


Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Urder  16 

yearfe  of 

age. 

shfleld.  Wood  Co.- 

taker,  R.  J.f  

10 
10 
10 
10 
18 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
8 
8 

5 

larvey,  J.  H 

enklns,  R.  D 

1 

2 

leldel.  A 

2 

/Vrlght,  L.  A 

2 

Total    

7 

5 

Id 

1 

toon,  Shawano  Co.— 

UlUnger,  H.   L 

10 

6 

S 
3 

10 
10 

10 
10 

6 

15 

10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

iston,  Juneau  Co.— 

31a8s,    John    

vllle.  Dodge  Co.— 
ichtenhaugren,   C 

1 

irann,  Fred  

1 

i 

% 

Iford,  Taylor  Co.— 

Fish,  T.  J 

jroerblng,  Carl   

8 

8 

lasha,  Winnebago  Co.— 

Heitl,  George  

• 

1 

Kind  &  Hoheisel  

3 
2 

8 

1 

3 

lomonie,  Dunn  Co.— 

Anstett    J 

1 

'              8 

Sterndahl  Bros 

lomonee  Falls,  Waukesha  Co.— 
Brunner,  B.  H 

1 

Forster,   Charles  A 

r 

I 

I 

1 

1 

8 

3 
2 

8 

rill,   Lincoln  Co.— 

Baumann,  O 

i 

Donne,  L 

Flaase,  R.  H 

1 

Walter,    G 

Total   

5 

8 

7 

on.  Rock  Co.— 

Anderson,   J 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ivnukcc,  Milwaukee  Co.— 
\ckerman,  J 

1 
80 

I 

90 

1 

1 

\lbion  Bakery  Co 

10 
1 

\ltmnn.  C.  &  J.f  

Mtman,   M 

\mbrosia  Chocolate  Co.f  

4 
7S 
89 
13 

9 

5 

108 

5 

88 

9 

175 
44 

50 

» 

American  Candy  Co 

47 

Vtlaa   Broad   Factory 

Jlad^or  Candy  Co.f  

5 

^arthlog.    G 

?auer,    Fred    

^auer,  J 



^auer,  M 

1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

lauman,  H 

^tM^ker,    Henry    

1 

^eldfarh.  A 

lender.  F 



^enz,  W 

1 

1 



Merger.  F.   H 

Jerndt,   Henry    

i 

....... 

**** 
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TABLE?  I-BAKBRIKS  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTED-Contlnuod. 


Location  and  name  of  firm . 


MKwaukee— Continued. 

Berchler,    M 

Boch,   Charles   

Boeder,  Julius  

Boerth  &  Forth  Co 

Bonine,    G 

Borrmann,  Augrust  t  

Braun,  E 

Brink,  G.   P 

BrzoskowskI,   L 

Buchholz,    W 

Buetow,   B 

Burck.  D 

Buscher,    Louis    

Carpenter  &  Sktles 

Cesar,  Frank   

CeszynskI  

Chacona,  James  t  

Cohn  Bros 

Conroy,   J.*  

Craemer,  K 

Cream  City  Candy  Co.t.. 

Currath  Co 

CzaskowskI,  F 

Daniels,  C 

Dessinger,  A 

DIelehner,   Auiarust   

Dietrich,  Frank  

Diez,  M 

Dlnno  &  Sepulo  

Dix,  A 

Draeper,  O 

Dretske,  A 

Drischler,  A , 

Drumiski,  A 

Drumiski.   D 

Dumke,  Hugo  

Dwyer,  Flora  

Bblinff,   T 

Erkers,   C 

Enflrelkrnut,  J.  H 

Rihmke,   Emil   

Ehrler,    A 

Elch,  John   

Ensrelhardt,  F 

Rrdman,  B 

Rrtl,   George  

Rscher.  F 

Escherbacher,  A.,  &  Son 

Ewert,   W 

Fahl.  E 

Fahl.  Henry   

Farchmln.  H.  A 

Pecker,  H.  F 

Feiler,   A 

Felder,  J 

Fernekea,  J.,  &  Son  t 

Pick,  C 

Flelsher,    A 

Foelske,  W 

Forrer,   R 

Franke  Bros 

Puhrman,  A 

Fuller  Candy  Co.t 

Furtmann,  H 


Hoars 

of 
labor. 


11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 

6 
17 
1? 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
12 
10 
11 
12 
14 
10 
13 
10 

8 
10 
11 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
11 
14 
11 
10 
12 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
13 
10 
10 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Male. 


9 

1 
81 

1 
1 

S 

I 


Employees. 


Pern  ale. 


15 
i" 

ii 


Total. 


Under  16 

years  of 

age. 


2 

es 

1 
1 

23 
1 
9 
1 

16 


2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

I 

2 
42 

7 
8 
1 
9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 



1 

2 

20 

7 

22 

2 
4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

8 

JO 
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VBLB  I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTBD-Contlnned. 


Honrs 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  Dame  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  of 

ago. 

wankee— Continued. 

Ganhs     Otto     

11 
U 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

9 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
13 
11 
70 
10 

9 
10 
11 
15 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

4 
20 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 

9 
12 
12 
10 
10 

1 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

18 
1 
1 
4 
2 
9 
9 

Gebhflrdt.    Josenb    

6 



George,  O 

Georgloff,  .7 

G«rhard,  M 

Gems,  W.  P 

1 

Gescher,  B.  B 

Glmbel  Bros 

Goedtke,  E 

Geoflrel,  F 

i 

1 

1 
2 

Goeta,   A 

1 

Gblller,  George  

Gorkow,  W 

.     i 

1 
s 

7 
1 
2 

5 

1 

2 
1 
4 
8 
1 
2 
9 
9 

Graetz,  F 

Gattentbnler.  G 

1 
1 

Graven,  Louis  &  Co 

2 

Griess,  Robert  

Gniettner,  W 

Guardalnbene      

Guelzow,  H 

1 

Guender,  M 

Gnnath.    G 

9 

1 
3 

Guse    G 

Gutenberg.  A 

Gutzke.  W 

Hach.  C 

5 
2 

1 

6 
2 

Hackbarth,  C.  A 

Hackbarth,   B 

Hackl,  A 

Hasrendorff,  P 

Habn,  W 

ft 

1 

1 

9 

1 

Held.  Prod  

FTenneR  &  Inden,  Mlssf^ 

Henrlch,  A 

1 

Hepfinprer.  S 

1 
1 

i" 

I 
2 

1 
2 

Ilerz .   .Toscnh    

1 
1 

1 

ITerzberg,  R 

ITerzbercr,   R 

Hesse.  M.  T ' 

Hettwer,  J 

2 

1 

3 

Hille,  Joseph   

Hoffman,  A 

2 

2 

Hohlwek,    B.t    

Hon,   A 

6 
2 

3 

Hollweck.  J 

1 

Huyler.  C 

Ickatadt.  .Tullus   

2 

1 
1 
2 
1« 
30 

2 
1 
1 
2 
17 
1           J» 

Imanovsky,  .Tosenh   

Tackel,    F 

Tncks,  J 

1 

Taejrer,  B 

1 
S 

Tneger.   I 

Tahr,   E.    E 

TanyskI,   J 

1 
1 

S 

1 

1 

S20 

Tohn,  A 

Tobn.  E 

rohnston.  Robert  N.f 

leo 

FCadlw.   E 

rCamraerer,    Georgia   

Kaiser,    C 

k 

2 

1 
1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1       \ 

fvalser,  J 

Kaiser.    Otto    

1 

Kallmoyer,  C 

Kahipn,  A 
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TABLE  I~BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 


• 

Honra 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Localion  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  of 

ago. 

Mi' waukce— Continued. 

Kapp,  Leonard  

10 

10 

12 

101/4 

10 

11 

10 

11 

0 
19 
17 
10 
10 
14 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
19 
10 
11 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
10 
13 
10 

6 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 

Kaupfer,  D 

Keiper,  B 

Knaiier,  A 

1 

Knoll,  Wm 

Knowskf,  Angnst  

Koba,  J 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

Kons,    M 

Koperkv,  J 

Korthais,    G 

Kraoraer,  C 

Kraft,  D 

Krnsno,  I 

2 

2 

Kratzchan     B.    

Kremer    C 

4 
6 

1 
8 

2 

8 
5 

1 
3 

KruGflre     Aiimist   

Kruoffpr    B 

Kniesrer.  H 

KruTnholz,   A 

1 

Knok,    T 

1 
4 
2 
2 
8 

1 
1 

2 

3 

Knllmnn,   Frank    

Knndmnn,   Joseph   

1                » 

1 

Kurz,  H 

2 
4 

Kurz,  J 

1 

Tjick,  AugriiBt  

Lnnimer,  George  

1 
1 

1 
1 

Lammcrt,   B 

liAmnierf.   F 

Lnn^e.  C 

1 

1 

Lnnire    B.  M      

Ijanife,  H 

2 
0 

2 
0 

1 

1 

Lnwrence  Bros.f 

5 

Ijeenhout.** ,  H.  A 

1 

Lehrke,  F 

1 

1 

I^embn  rsrer .  Joseph 

Lennndowsky.  A 

Llndermnn.    J 

Lindner,  P 

Losriotntos,  Costns  

3 

3 

LItze,    H 

TjWimRberff.  W 

2 

2 

Ludtkn,    B 

Luercko.  F 

Liiick,  W.  F 

1 
2 

3 

4 
2 

Lukossewlez,   A 

Mnlleh,  I 

Mnpphews,  A 

4 

1 

n 

Marin,   A 

Markmann,  0 

5 
7 
1 
4 
1 

12 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
4 

a 

11 
I 
6 
2 

12 
2 
5 
3 
1 
2 

1 

Martini.   F 

Matt,  B 

Matyas,  Bmil  

1 
1 

Mauer,  J 

Mauer,    L 

MesTfire,  H 

Melster  &  Co.t   

4 
1 

Menzel,  P 

Meos,   O 

Mewes,  C 

Mewes ,   Lou  Is   

Meyer,  A 

9 
2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

Meyer,  F 

1 

Mever,   W 

Mlchalskl,  N 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


lBLB  I— BAKEUIES  and  confectioneries  inspected -Continued. 


Location  and  name  of  firm. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


vaukee— Continued!. 

dlchl,  J 

llUer,   O.   H.t   

liller,  Robert  

.iilwaukee  Bakery  

Milwaukee  Baking  Co 

«fllwaukee  Candy  Co.f  

tlllwnukee  Pretzel  Co 

.IlttelBtedt,  R 

ilolt.  .T 

kfolt.  M 

rioses,  C,  &  Co 

duelbftuer,  J 

lueller,  George  

.lueller,    H 

.fueller,   Hubert   

-fu8chlnRkI.  F 

Jflfirel,  Paul  

JFnrloch.   .T 

fntlonal  Biscuit  Co 

JillRcn.  F 

^iklis  &  Thlakos  

Nitkowski,  John   

Joll.   Jos 

Northwestern  Home  Bakery 

)nkland  Baking  Co 

)bermeyer,  K 

)ehme,    Louis   

)e8tiricher,   John    

)helenfoust,  .T 

Wson.  Mrfl.  F.  P 

)swnld,  B 

)swald,  W 

)tt.  M 

»anny,   K.t   

»er8kl,  R 

Vterfl,    F 

*fhe!l,    Joseph    

»flufirart,  The,  Co.f  

*enzer,  Joseph   

Mxlev,  C.  A 

•lantz,  E 

»lnntz,  W.  A 

»odon,  G.  O 

*ophlman,  J 

*ohl,  August  

'oshennoy.   A 

*otrykus.   T.    M 

'rness.   W 

'ultow.    E 

'nhl,  R 

•uls.   John   

'uach,   John   

:adtke,  W 

lanRon.  S.  J.t  

:e<*klnghauser,   L , 

:ed(*l,  J.   !> 

ediceher.  W 

elohelt,  Robert  

elf.    .T 

einhardt,  August  

einhardt,   C 

ettherger,  E 

ittbereer,   E 

oenhlld,  Richard   


Emploroes. 


Male. 


10 
10 
11 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
9 
12 
12 
11 

10 
10 
12 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
10 

11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
9 
8 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
11 
12 
11 

10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 

11 

12 
10 
12 


1 
1 
2 
3 

24 
2 
1 
2 
1 

IS 
1 
2 
1 
2 


2 

100 
« 
2 

1 
1 


82 
2 
2 
2 


Female. 


Under  16 
Total.    1  jearsof 
age. 


13 
'  i 


12 


go 

1 


3T 
1 

1 


3 
2 
2 
3 

37 
2 
2 
2 

1 
30 

1 
3 
1 
2 


2 
190 

7 
2 

1 
1 


m 

3 
3 
2 
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TABLE  I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPBCTBD-Contlnued. 

r  •  • 


Honrs 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

yearn  of 

age. 

Mlwaukee— Coutlnuedt 

TtoGTOwflkv      A . 

12 
10 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
10 
11 
12 
10 
4 
11 
10 
11 
10 

11 

10 
4 

14 
9 
10 
12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
8 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
"0 
10 

n 
n 
n 

12 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 

I.'? 

10 
10 

2 
2 
2 

14 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
3 
16 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

llosecky     A             

Tlosw*k<*v     J 

1 
2 

Tlosc^nbiiiiin      W     *.                .... 

Roftpnr^rniiK     ^T 

Rosflow     P 

Rotter     Ida    

Iltidolnh     L 

Riiookort,  C.  L 

Ruir    F                   

1 

Riinnln     M.          

1 

1 

Rybnckl,  J 

Kalnn.   J*         

Salsmnn    Mrs.  F.  W 

2 

I 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
3 

flninmer.    G^^orire    

Snndck.    A 

2 

Sanders    R 

Sfindes.    R 

2 

Saner,  Jnmos  

Sbrai?ia,  A.f   

Rchaffer,  K 

Scheidecker,  E 

Schel decker,    L 

Schlpper,  .T.  F 

7 
4 
1 
1 

7 
4 
2 
2 

Schmidt,  A 

Schmidt,    B 

i 
1 

Schmidt,  F 

Schmidt,  .Joseph  

Schmidt.  J.  S    

I 
2 
? 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
8 
I 
1 
2 

Schneider,  B 

Schneider,  F.   .         

Schneller,  M 

Schrnnk,  T 

Schnermann.   M.    .     .         

1 

S<'hnester.  W 

Schnltz,  F.                   

2 

1 

3 

SchuUz,  G.  A 

Schnrrer,  O 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Schwne",  Kmll  

Schwind.  Fred  

Sherwood .  M  rs 

SJckllng,  n 

4 

1 

5 

Slefert.  AiiGruRt  

Slefrled.   A 

2 

4 

i 

1 

3 

1 
81 

Sinjrer,  F.  B 

SIvelinp.    A .' 

Skfl*»R  Bnkory  Co 

80 

Smith  &  Co 

Sommers.  F 

3 

3 

SoiiHn,  .T.  L.f  

Snilow  &  AntonoponloR   

4 
11 
1 

9 

i 

I 
I 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3     ' 

4 
3!? 
9 
2 

I 
1 
1 
2 
H 
2 
2 
1 
4 

Standard  Cnndv  Co.t  

22 

1 

Sfernkopf.  IT.  .' 

S^weda ,  Peter  

TalskI,   .To.seph    

Tn1«ky,   A 

Talsky,  R 

Tanskv,  F 

Tnvonlares.   P 

Thalman,  F 

Thnnner,  O 

1 

Thomsen  Bros 

Thnerlnpr.    Oi'Drjrc    

Tillcma,  P.  &  Sonf  .., 

7 

11 

85— L. 


.ABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


.KKRIIOH  AND  CONFBCTIONERrBS  INgPOCTSD- Continued. 


Hoora 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

lad  name  of  Arm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 
yeare  of 

.'on  tinned. 

&  Maniaci  I 

11 
lOVi 

10 

11 

10 

n 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
13 
11 
10 
13 
10 
10 
12 
1.-? 
15 
12 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 

11 

n 

^0 

B 

6 

1 
1 

1 

6 
1 
1 

F 

M 

1 

,  T 

r 

A(>Ol)    

1 
2 
1 
2 

I::::::;::: 

1 
9 
1 
9 

ty.  J 

1,  w 

,    R      

1 

"  i' 

V 

2.  K.  :::::::::;::;;:::;::::: 

.',    A 

1 
I 
•J 

1? 

1 

1 
1 
1 

I 

I 

X 

r,   E 

nin*r.   (' 

A.*  ....:.... 

1 

Tt,  G 

n  rf ,  Fred  

TjOo  n  

r,  JnlhiH  

n.    A 

t 

olborjT,  C 

plberfi",  F 

Iv,  J 

pIihk,  Cioo 

9 
5 

t 

0 

nm«.  .John  

1 

f>.  AnsniRt  

fprhnldor,   II 

\ 
1 
? 
1 
1 
161 

1 
:i 

1 
1 

1 

m,  Cw 

f<*,  Frod   

1 

te.    L, 

1 

J  row,  W.  A 

flpr.   npo.  f'o.t   

iprioh,  Ct 

.« 

M 

ofnl    

1,S.>4 
1 

I 

t 

?79 

1 

9 

1 
S 

? 

1 
4 

SW 

nl  Pol II f.   Iowa  Co.  - 

trninj?,  K 

10 

10 

:o 

n 

n 

oqnn.  Vilas  Co.  - 

iK-liR,   OoorjTP  

loo.   Groon  Co.- 

>iirnf,   X 

Vholflffr,    ricorKi'   

iVnpnor,    J 

Zioncr,  A.  W 

Totnl    

9 

7 

I 

16 

1 
1 
t 

2 

nnh,  Winnobaffo  Co.   - 

niT.   Albort   

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 

r.stvad.  K.  V.  C 

1 
1 

1 

r>hdo.  Karl  

1 

1 

m'.vnolds,  O.  ,J.i  

•^tcolo'.s  Candy  Kltolionf  

Tolnl    

s\ 

5 

S 

BAKERY   INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I    BAKKKIKS  AND  CONFECTION KRIBS  INSPECTED    Coiitliiiipa. 


Hoars 
labor. 

Employees. 

liocation  abd  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  of 

age. 

Nelllsville,  Clark  Co.- 

Johnson    W.  Iv.f  

10 
10 
18 
9 

Kubat    A.  R 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Schlesfi    Conrnd 

Total   

2 

2 

1 
f 

Now  Glarus,  Green  Co.— 

Mueller.  Ernst  

10 

1 
2 

Sohissor,  J 

*  * 

Total    

8 

8 

I 

1 

New  Lisbon,  .Tiinenu  Co.— 

Shane,  J.  W 

10 
10 

1 
1 

Waterniiin,  H 

Total   

2 

9 

New  London.  Waupncn  Co.— 

Holtsboon.  H 

10 
10 

a 

10 

11 

Peotter,  Ernest  

New  Richmond,  St.  Croix  Co.— 
Nelson     G     E        

2 

9 

2 

1 

North  Milwankw,   Milwaukee  Co.— 
Jacob,  J 

2 

1 

KIsher,  Joe      

Total    

3 

2 

1 
I 

8 

8 

1 
1 

Oconomowoc.  Waukesha  Co.— 

Hanson.  P. 

10 

11 

12 

Heyn,  C.   E 

Rnaaoh,  H.  P 



Total    

4 

4 

Oconto,  Oconto  Co.— 

Aubry,  N 

10 
10 
10 

a 

16 

Cnrr,  G.  H.f  

Deinas,  .Tohnf  

Fonlils,   P.f   

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Mnloy,   ThoH 

Total    

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
« 
6 

3 

2 

1 

a 

5 

.1 

OshkoHh,  Winnebago  Co.— 

Bloechl,   M.   F 

12 
10 

n 

i» 

10 

11 

10 

10 
10 
10 

11 

?4 

Cole,  D.  S 

Crowell.    R.   J 

Damiith,  H.  D 

4 

1 

Fischer,  A 

3 

GiiKt,  E 

1 

1 

HelsH,  Mrs.  P 

3 

1 

4 

Kamin,  H 

Kolb,  P.   H.f   

3 
3 
2 
3 

9 

6 
3 
3 

0 
10 

Krntz,  P.  W.t  

Lans,  .Tosenht  

1 

Lindner,  IT 

Liiobkc,  C.  P 

1 

I  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


S  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTED-Contlnned. 


Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

of  firm . 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  of 

age. 

12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

I' 

1 
2 
5 

1 
2 

1 

S5 

1 

31 

66 

I 

3 

8 

10 
10 

10 
10 

1? 

10 

- 

4 

i 

8 

« 
2 
2 
2 

10 

1 
9 

1 

2 

12 

1 
8 
2 

Co.- 

10 
10 
10 

i 

1 

4 
8 

2 

1 
2 
2 

6 

4 
2 
3 

9 

2 
3 

- 

11 

10 
10 

i 

C'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

4 

1 
3 

5 

1 

ikoc  Co.— 

12 

4 

1 

3 
1 
2 
« 
U 
2 
1 
8 
8 
8 

1 

5 
1 

S 

2 
4 
2 
16 
2 
2 
3 
10 
12 

R'ford  Co.— 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 

11 
n 

10 
10 
10 
10 

4 

1 
2 

4  ' 

uson   

i" 

4 

i* 

4S 

15 

57 

10 

1 
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TABLE  I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  INSPECTED-Contlniicd. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

Employeefc. 

liOOatioQ  and  name  of  firm . 

Male. 

Female. 

londer  16 
Total.      > ears  of 
age. 

Ileedsburg,  Sank  Co.— 

Kcrringen,  C  P 

10 

10 
10 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

Ilhinelaudcr,  Oneida  Co.— 

Kirke,  C.  D.  &  Co 

ZInn,  K 

Total   

1 

3 
1 

Itice  Lake,  Barron  Co.— 

Flnsterwaidcr,  M 

10 
10 

Gustavson,  G.  I 

1 

2  . 

3 

1 

Total   

2                 4 

O      1                 7 

Itlchiand  Center,  Richland  Co.— 
Starr,  J 

10 
10 

Wertas,  A.  C 

S 

3 

Total   

s 

1 

1 

10 

1 
4 

Itlpon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.— 

Jones,  F.  E.f  

10 

11 

Ruokert,  N,  ., 

Total     

3 

2 

5 

River  Fall.«?,  Pierce  Co.- 

Richardson,  M.  J.  &  Co 

10 

10'^ 

s 

AVoohrle,  J.  W 

3 
2 

3 
2 

Yocum  &  Boles  

Total    

5 

5 

Sc'lileislnsrorvllle,    Washington  Co.— 
Knehlemeier,  F 

9 

10 

JO 
10 
10 
12 
10 

Seymour,  Outngnmio  Co.— 

Becker,  Aloj's  

1 

2 

Shawano,  Shawano  Co.— 

Foulds.   F.   K.t    

1 

Ludolph,   G.    \V 

2 

Miller,  J.  M 

Rohloflf,  R.  P 

1                  1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 
5 
1 
3 
2 

Spraffiie,  B.  G 

1 

Total    

4                  2 

■ 

Sheboygan,  .Sheboygan  Co.— 

Baiimann,  B 

13 
10 
ID 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

2 

Drenslor,  A.  R.f  

1 

Fjihres.   John    

4                  1 

Giirk    Bakery    

1 
3 

Hlrrh,  G.  A 

Knlltt,  A.  II. t  

2 

Kell,    E 

Mohr,    E ■ 

10 

5 

13 

Pflflter,  Thos 

Sknflf  Rros.t  

Spangenberg,   F 

5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

6 
2 
2 

Wagner,  G.  A.  (estate)  

Wicker.  Louis  

Winnlcur,  A 

Total   

28 

11 

89 
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TABLE  I-  BAKBailEJS  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  I NSPiaCTED -Continued. 


Hoars 

of 
labof. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  Arm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16 

years  of 

B«e. 

Slieboygan   FallH,    Slieboy^u   Co.- 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Shell  Lake,  Washburn  Co.— 

Hnh«klitK     Herman 

South  Milwaukee,   Milwaukee  Co.- 

1 
S 

1 
4 

Vogel     L                

1 

^qJjIJ                                   

4 

1 
4 

5 

4 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co.— 

Hiipliflmfln     .1     M  t 

4 

IJ 
10 
10 

T>oxriid     on                        

ffprmnn     W     N                     

Kuhn     C 

1 

1 

2 

Total   

1 

$ 

5 



Spooner,  WafiUburn  Co.— 

Nphlln    (MinrloR                          .   ... 

10 
8 

9 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 

Stihurek     C     W.                     

Stanley,   Chippewa  Co.— 

Ilrauhart     R    R 

1 

I 

1 
3 

1 
1 

3 
2 

a 

1 

2 

Stevens  Point,  Portage  Co.— 

Bennett    D        

Denka     Ausrust   

IfotKel  &  George,  O.  B.f  

.Tiilh*r     B      \ 

1 
I 

Moooflrari  Bros 

Stocklev     F       

Total          

10 

1 

3 

1 

18 
3 

Stoiighton,  Dane  Co.— 

.Tacobson  Bros 

10 
10 

OlpHon,   Mrs.  Anna 

S 
8 

Roiuues,   Huns    

i" 

Xotol                                 

5 

i 

S 

Sturgeon  Bay.  Door  Co.- 

jPongler     F              .      .............. 

g 

Kllnkenberg    K 

10 

11 

Sehmid.  J 

9 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 
5 

a 

4 
6 

Sun  Prairie,  Dane  Co.— 

Burrlngton  &   Norton 

10 

Superior,  Douglas  Co.   - 

Bergeson   Bros , 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

6 

I 
I 

1 
9 

Crouln,   Mrs.    H 

Crowell,  (\   \V.  &  Co 

3 
5 

3 

Hinkt'l.    Frnnk    

Iowa   Bakory    

.b»iiseu  &  Larson  

.Tohnson,   I ' 

Leamon,    George    , 

Moores,  Albert  ' 

11 
10 

6 

1 

2 

8 

1 

BAKERY   INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  I-BAKKHIK&  AND  OONFBCTIONBRIES  INSPBOTED-Coiitlnued. 


Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

LcTcation  and  name  of  firm . 

Male. 

Female 

ToUl. 

4 

2 

i 
1 

5 

Under  16 

years  of 

age. 

Superior— C'oiitluued. 

Nelson      N         

1 

12 
10 
10 
10 
11 

4 
2 
2 
1 
3 

38 

1 

I 
I 

Ord     G     H    &  C« 

Sti'fiiirh      J.        

1 

Ward     M            

> 
15 

Total                 

58 

1 

1 
1 

Theresa,  Dodge  Co.— 

Frinira.    Wm 

10 

10 
10 

Tomah,  Monroe  Co.— 

Benz ,    Kred    

McMulIen,   W.  J 

Total    

1 

2 

f 
1 

Tomahawk,  Lincoln  Co.— 

Mennler,  J.   W 

1^ 
1> 

10 

11 

10 

Town  of  Lake,  Milwaukee  Co.— 
Pleva ,  Joseph  

Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  Co.— 

G<»hrke,  August  

Harfiing,    H 

1 

L 

i 

Reubel,  J 

Total    

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

Viroqua,  Vernon  Co.— 

Llnd,  W.  D 



10 
10 

Nelson,  C.  A 





' 
.......[.. 

Total    

( 

2 

1 

Washburn.   Bayfield  Co.— 

Burggren.    H 

12 

s 

1 


Dickey,   Mrs.   C 

Total    

1      

I 

Waterloo,  Jefferson  Co.   - 

Jana,  John  

10 

10 
10 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

Wntertown.    Jefferson   Co.— 

Heyn.  C.   M 

2 
4 

1     1 
.?     ' 
4 
2 

1 

17    , 

1 

2 

> 
1 
5 
.5 

4 

Koser,  IT.  J 

1 

Kramer,   W 

Krneger's  Bakery  

2 

1 

•  V 

10 

I^eopold,   Robert    *. ". ... 

Radtke  A  Son*   

Wagner,   L.   W.t   

Total    

?7 

•> 

? 

1 
1 

Waukeshn,  Waukeslia  Co.  - 

Arnold,    W 

1 

12 
10 

10 
T) 
10 

8    1 

n«»stwlrk.  R.  F.t  

1 
2 

I?>ving,   John   

Knrzhnls.  J 

?    1 

1     ' 

Reld.    AV 

'' 

Truax,    L.    E 

i*'l 

Total     

1 

7    1 

1 

4     i 

1 

11 

■ 

1 
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TABLE  I-BAKERIES  AND  CONFBCTIONKRIES  IN SPBCTBD -Continued. 


Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Employees. 

Location  and  name  of  firm. 

Male. 

Fcmalo.       Total. 

1 

Under  16 

years  c^f 

age. 

Wiuipacft,  Waupaca  Co.— 

Lhilton.  A.  O 

10 
10 

2 
2 

2 
4 

HnnHOU.  11.  K 

2 

Total    

1 

1 
1 

2- 

G 

1 
2 

8 

4 
2 

r 

5 

Waiipiin,  Fond  dii  Lac  Co.— 

Hneirard     P 

10 
12 

Griebaum,  Peter  and  John  

1 

Total    

I 

1 
5 

I 

2 
1 
2 
2 

Wniisau,  Marathon  Co.— 

If 0S8    Georffo  H 

10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Nagreen,  C.  R.t  

OsRwaid,   H 

Ch^Rwald,  J.  F 

Stoil)er  &  Price  

Stork,   J.f   

1 
\6 

4 
3 
S 

22 

9 
1? 

3 
47 

2 
2 

Tlio  Peth  Templeton  Co.f  

Young,  J.   P.f  

1 

Total    

23 

1 

Wanwatosa,   Milwaukee  Co.— 

Baler,  W 

11 
10 

9 

Brek,  C 

1 

Milwaukee    County     Farm    nnrl 
Alms  House 

Total   

I                r 

West  Allis,  Milwaukee  Co.— 

Sohmicl,   George 

10 

10 
11 

I 

West  Bend,  Washington  Co.— 

Bauer,  H.   F 

1 

2 
2 

Schlogol,    G 

Total     

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

4 

2 
1 

West  Sniem,  Tm  Crosse  Co.— 

Gllbcrtson,    G 

3 

9 
10 

Weyauwega,   Waupaca  Co.— 

Edwards,   E.   O 

Llvermore,  D.  C 

Total    

2 

3 

1 
1 

Whitewater.    Walworth   Co.— 

Brown,  Frank  

10 
9 
10 

Harris,  W.  L 

1 

Sachs,  Mrs.  A 

Totnl    

X 
I 

5 
2 

Williams  Bav,  Walworth  Co.— 
Lackey,  W.  J 

10 

Total    

2.596 

l.«7 

3.933 

282 

*  Bakery  and  Confectionery. 
t  Confectionery. 
t  Bakery  and  Grocery. 
I  Macaroni  Factory. 


EXPLANATORY. 
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TABLE  II-SUMMARY,  BY  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES.  OP  ESTABLISH- 
MBNTS  INSPECTED.  WITH  EMPLOYEIjJS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  SEX 
AND  AGE. 


Place. 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments. 


Ejiployees. 


Aleoiua  

Antiffo    

Appletou  

Aethland  

Abbotsford   

Alma    

Bnraboo    

Barron    

Bayfield  

Belolt    

Berlin    

B  imam  wood    

Black  Kiver  Falls 

Bloomer  

Beaver   Dam    

Boscobel    

Brillion    

Brodhead   

Burlinffton  

Cedarburg   

Chetek    

Chilton     

Chippewa  Falls  .. 

Ciintonvlile    

Columbus  

Crandon    

Cuba    

Cudahy  

Darlington    

I>elavan    

Do  Poro  

Dodgovlllo    

Englo  River   

Vian  Claire  

E<lfforton  

Klkhorn   

Ellsworth   

L}\ansvllle    

Fonnlmore  

Florenoo    

Fond  du  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson  

Grand  Rapids  

Green  Bay  

Hartford   

Hartland     

Hay  ward    .'. 

Horicon    

Hudson    

Hurley    

Iron  River  

.Tanesvillo   

.TefTorson   

Kauknuna    

KenoHlia    

Kewaskum  

Kewaunee    

Kiel    

KilI)ourn   City    ... 

La  Crosse   

I^dysmith  

Lake  Geneva   

Lake  Mills  

Lancaster  


1 

4 
13 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
d 
3 
i 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
'i 
2 

7 
1 
2 

6 

J 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

l:i 
2 
3 

1,> 
3 
1 
] 
] 
6 
2 
1 

10 
3 
3 

ir> 
1 

2 

1 
1 

17 


Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Children 

under  16 

lears. 

8 
18 
17 

6 
7 

1 

14 
19 
18 



2 

1 

1 
8 

8 

4 

30 

4 

7 
3 

37 

7 

2 

1 
6 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

a 

1 
4 

1 
1 
5 

6 
i 

1 
1 

5 

1 
2 
13 

1 
8 

1 
10 

1 
1 

i" 

3 

3    1  i" 

2 

z 

2 

* i" 

3 
2 

3 

8 
5 

5 

3 

29 

2* 

53                     1 

1 

1 

•     1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

.:..;.;:"'i 

3 

73 
3 

127 

c 

1 

^ 

1 

100 

3 

1 

110 

1 

210 

4 
1 
1 

38 

1 

1    ;               1 

s 

8 
2 

2 



j.>   1            2 

47 
2 

2 



3 

3  ■ 

31     i                12     ■                 43 

1 
103 

1 
303 

200 

17 

12                     3 
1                     2 

15 

3                     11                 4 
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TABI^K  1I~SUMMAUY   OF  KSTABLISHMExNTS   INSl-ECTBD— ('ontlimed. 


No.  of 

esubiish- 

ments. 

Employees. 

Place. 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Childran 

under  16 

years. 

T^ittltH'huto  ... 

1 
Id 

7 
10 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

878 

\    1 
14 

Madison  

48 
15 
9 

92 

0 

2 

111 
80 
11 

5 

\Csnltowoo 

Marinette    

M&rion 

Miirketian    

Marshfleld    

7 

5 

1% 

1 

Vfflttoon  

XfniiMtOIl 

MayviUe    

1 
2 
3 
2 
7 
5 

1 

2 
2 
5 
8 
S 
7 

Medf ord    

MeDasha 

2 
1 
1 
2 

MeuonioDle    

3 

Menomonee  Falls 

Merrill   

Milton    

Milwaukee  

1,861 

1 
1 
9 
3 

832 
1 

2,243 
2 
1 
18 
« 
2 
8 

806 

Mineral  Point  

Minocqua 

Monroe 

7 
8 
2 

2 

Neenah  

NeillsvlUe    

New  Lisbon  

New  London  

New  Richmond  

2 

2 
3 

4 
3 
08 

1 

New  Glarus  

3 

4 
1 
85 

1 

Oconomowoc    

C^conto 

2 

31 

^shkosli    

2 

Parkfalls    

Phillips   

Plattevilie    

i 

4 
4 
4 
1 
42 

8 
8 
5 
1 

i2 

t 

5 

1 
57 

Plymouth    

Portage    

Port  Washington  

Prairie  du  Chlen 

iacine  

15 

1 

Randolph   

^eedsburir 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 

2 

1 

9 

8 
2 

6 
3 

4 

10 

5 

5 

Ihinelander 

lice  Lake   

^Ichlnnd  Center  

lipon    

liver  Falls  

%chlelslnf;erville   

♦eymour    

i 

4 

82 

1 
« 
45 

(hawano   

2 
13 



Cheboygan 

>hebovgiin  Falls   

*ell  Lake 

Iparta     

1 

5 

6 

Inoonor 

ttanley 

1 

10 
5 
2 
1 
38 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

1 

8 
IS 
8 
3 
1 

53 
I 
8 

9 
8 

Itevens  Point  

Itiirirpon  Bny   

tiin    Prnirif                              ..   . 

15 

*wo   Rivers    

1 

(Toffkrloo                  ..   .     ........ 

ratertown    

ii 

io 

ZT 
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TABLE  II-SUMMAUY   OF   ESTAULISIIMENTS  INSl'ECTKI>-CoiitImie(l. 


Place. 


No.  of 

ofttablish- 

ments. 


Wn8hbtirn   ... 
Waukesha   ... 

Wftupaca  

Waupun    

Wausau   

WnuwatOKa 
\Ve«t  All  la  ... 
West  Bend  .. 
West  Salern  . 
Weyaiiwesra  . 
Whiteirater  . 
Williams  Bay 

Total    ... 


Ma!e. 


1 
7 
4 

2.5 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 


Employees. 


Female. 


2.296 


4 
2 
1 
2t 

1 


1,537 


Total. 


CbildreD 
under  16 

years. 


2^ 


The  foregoing  tables  show  totals  of  839  establishments  in- 
spected and  3,933  persons  employed.  Of  the  latter  number 
282  are  children  under  16  years  of  age.  These  totals  are 
further  analyzed  in  Tables  III-XII,  following. 


TABLE  III-FXSTABLISHMBNTR  (TLASKIFIET)  AS  TO  WHETHEIl  LOCATED 
"IN   MILWAUKEE"   OH  "OUTSIDE    MILWAUKEE." 


Classification. 

Esitabltshments. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

■ 
In  Mllwaiilcoe  

376 
463 

44.8 

Outside  Milwaukee  .  r 

56.9 

Total  Inspected 

839 

100.0 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  table  that,  the  number  of  bak- 
eries inspected  outside  of  Milwaukee  is  but  a  fourth  greater 
than  the  number  inspected  in  Milwaukee.  The  proportion  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  years  1903  and  1904. 
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LE    IV-  CLASSIFICATION   OF   EMPLOYEES   ACCORDING    TO   SEX 
AND  AGE. 


Employees. 


Namber.        Percent. 


persons  employed  

3  persons  employed  ... 

Jl  persons  employed  . 

IS  over  10  years  of  age 
en  under  Id  years 

Jl  employees  


2,290 
1,637 


8,933 

3,«51 
283 


3,933 


56.4 

41.6 


100.0 


92.8 
7.8 


100.0 


,B  V-IIESPECTIVK  PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MIL 
UKEE  AND  OUTSIDE  THAT  CITY,  WHEN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  SEX. 


Employees. 


Number. 

Percent. 

In 

MU- 

waakeo. 

Oatside 
waukee. 

Total. 

In 
Mil- 
waukee 

Oatside 

Mil- 
waukee. 

ToUl. 

1,351 
8St 

985 

755 

2,290 
1,687 

60.3 
5^9 

40.7 
46.1 

103.0 
100.0 

2,243 

1.600 

3,933 

57.0 

43.0 

100.0 

persons  em  pi  oy  od 

le  persons  employed.. 

\U   persons  employed 


pom  Tables  IV  and  V  it  is  seen  that  about  3-5  of  all  bakery 
loyees  are  males,  and  2-5  females.  Over  9-10  of  aU  em- 
ees  are  over  16  years  of  age,  about  one  in  every  14  i)ersonR 
g  a  child  under  16  years.  Of  a  1  employees,  57  per  cent  are 
{ing  in  Jlil waukee  and  43  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the 
i.  About  3-5  of  all  male  employees  are  in  Milwaukee,  while 
ghtly  smaller  proportion  of  all  female  employees  are  work- 
in  that  city. 
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TABLE   VI-MALE  EMPLOYREJS   CLASSIFIBD    ACCORDING   TO    NUMBER 
OF  HOURS*  LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Classification. 

Id  MUwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

rorsoBfl  employed— 
Seven  hours  or  leas 

I. 

! 
1 

«1 
IS 

5 

m 

155 
1?5 

8.2 
1.9 
0.5 
65.6 
16.5 
13.3 

21 

a 

41 

1.69S 

259 

255 

0.9 

'Biffat  hours  

4 

36 

1.0S7 

104 

IW 

0.3 
2.0 
79.8 
7.7 
9.6 

1.0 

Nine  hours    

1.8 

TTpn   hours.  

73.9 

Klpreii  hours  

11.3 

Twelve  hours  or  more 

11.1 

Total    

1,381 

100.0 

835 

100.0 

2,296 

100.0 

TABLE   VII-FEM-\LE   EMPLOYEES    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    NUM- 
BER OF  HOURS'  LAROR  PER  D.\Y. 


OassiAcatioD. 


Persons  employed— 
Seven  hours  or  less..., 

Eight  hours 

Nine  hours   

Ten  hours  

Eleven  hours  

Twelve  hours  or  more, 

Total  , 


In  Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent. 


1 

17 

8]  6 

25 

20 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent. 


0.3 
0.1 
1.9 
09.5 
2.9 
2.S 


100.0 


Total. 


Number.  Percent. 


21 

2.7 

24 

1.5 

9 

1.2 

10 

0.6 

2 

0.8 

19 

1.2 

649 

85.5 

1,468 

89.2 

41 

5.5 

66 

4.1 

36 

4.8 

56 

3.4 

755 

100.0 

1,637 

100.0 

TABLE  VIII-TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  HOURS'  LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Classification. 


In  Milwaukee. 
No.       Per  cent. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


No. 


Per  cent. 


Total. 


No.       Percent. 


Porsons  employed— 

Scn-on  hours  or  loss 

Ei^ht  hours   

a 
5 

53 

1,903 

129 

150 

0.1 
0.3 
2.4 
84.9 
5.8 

e.e 

42 
27 
7 
1,257 
196 
161 

2.5 
1.6 
0.4 
74.4 
11.6 
9.5 

45 

33 
60 
3,160 
325 
311 

1.1 
0  8 

Nine  hours   

1  5 

Ten  hours   

80  4 

Eleven  hours   

8  3 

Twelve  hours  or  more  ... 

7.9 

Total    

2.243 

100.0 

1,C90 

100.0 

8,933 

100.0 
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TABLB   IX~('HILDRWN    UNI>WR  10   YKiVlLS   OF   AOW  CL.VSSIFIED   AS   TO 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS'  LABOR  Pim  DAY. 


Claesiacation. 

In  MUwaukee. 

Oatoide 
Milwaufcee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  esnt. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number  Peroeot. 

Children  employed— 
8even  hoars  or  less 

• 

1 

1.3 

«75 

0.4 

Nine  hours   

201 

1.0 

0.7 

Ten  hours   

97.5 
1.0 
0.5 

7* 

1 

97.4 
1.3 

97  5 

Eleven  hours  

1  0 

Twelve  hours  or  more  ... 

0.4 

Total    

206 

100.0 

79 

lOO.O 

2S2 

100  0 

TABLE  X-BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  HOURS'  liABOR  REQUIRED  OP 
EMPLOYEES. 


Classification. 


In  Mllwaukte. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


No.       Percent.      No.       Percent. 


Total. 


No.       Per  cent. 


EMtnblishments  requi ring- 
Seven  hours  or  less 

Eight  hours   , 

Nine  hours   

Ten  hours  

Eleven  hours  

Twelve  hours  or  more.. 
Irregular  hours  

Total    


7 

1.9 

33 

7.1 

40 

8 

.8 

21 

4.5 

84 

11 

2.9 

6 

1.3 

17 

197 

52.4 

M7 

57.6 

464 

5G 

14.9 

44 

9.5 

100 

91 

24.2 

49 

10.7 

140 

11 

9.9 

43 

9.3 

54 

iOO.O 

ua 

100.0 

83» 

4.8 
2.9 
2.0 
65.3 
11.9 
16.7 
6.4 


100.0 


Tables  VI-X  show  the  number  of  hours'  labor  required  daily 
of  employees  in  the  establishments  inspected.  A  larger  pro- 
I)ortion  of  establishments  in  Milwaukee  than  outside  that  city 
require  either  eleven  or  twelve  hours'  work  per  day.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  employees  work 
over  ten  hou^s  daily  in  Milwaukee  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
The  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  general  only  the  smaller  firms  in  Milwaukee,  that  re- 
quire more  than  ten  hours'  work  of  their  employees.  About 
3-4  of  all  male  employees  in  the  state  and  nearly  9-10  of  all 
females  work  ten   hours  per   day.     Fewer  women  than   men, 
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lK)th  in  Milwaukee  and  outside  that  city,  work  over  ten  hours 
daily.  Practically  all  child  employees  under  16  years  of  age 
work  ten  hours.  In  those  establishments  which  required  more 
than  ten  hours'  work  of  the  children  employed,  orders  were 
issued  by  the  inspector  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  ten 
hours  daily,  in  conformity  with  the  law. 


TABLM  XI-BMPLOYBEB  CLASSIPIETD  AS  TO  TIMB  AXD  KIND  OP  WAGE 

PAYMENTS. 


CUssificatioD. 


Per  cent. 


Employees  pnJd— 

W^eekly,  cash  

Semi-monthly,  cash  

Monthly,  cash 

Weekly,  by  check  

Monthly,  by  check  

Employees  not  reported  upon 

Total    


92.0 
0.8 
0.1 
7.0 
0.6 
0.1 


100.0 


TABLE  XII-IOSTABLTSHMBNTa  CLASSIPTED  AS  TO  TIMB  AND  KIND  OP 
WAGE  PAYMENTS. 


Classiiication. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

Ef^tabliHhraents  paying- 
Weekly,  caHli   

6id 

2 

6 

41 

6 

166 

839 

73.5 

Semi-monthly,  cash  

0.2 

Monthly,  cash   

0.7 

Weekl.v,  by  check 

4.9 

Monthly,  by  check  

0.7 

Establishments  with  no  employees 

19.8 

I'^Htnblishmcnts  not  reporting: 

0.2 

Total    

100.0 

From  Tables  XI  and  XII  it  is  evident  that  99  per  cent  of 
all  bakerj^  employees  are  paid  weekly,  and  that  92  per  cent 
of  all  are  paid  in  cash.  Of' all  establishments,  about  80  per 
cent  employ  wage-earners.  Of  these,  all  but  about  1-8  pay  their 
employees  cash  weekly. 


)USTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


:d  by  bakeries  and  coxfectiox- 

BRIIOS. 


Dg~ 

Namber. 

1    Per  cent. 

S'A 
6 
2 

1 
1 
6 

4 

41.0 

0.7 

)or8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

55.8 

0.5 

839 

100.0 

BASEMENTS, 

ETC.,   OCCUPIED. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

SB7 

83? 

U 

3 

90.2 

68.5 

1.1 

0.2 

1,«13 

100.0 

FIDD     ACCORDING     TO     NUMBER      OF 
U<-ROOMS. 


rankee. 

Ontsido 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

PerceQt 

Nnmber. 

Percent 

Namber. 

Percent. 

99.1 

r.i 

0.3 

o'.i" 

0.3 

4.13 

IS 

7 
1 

1 

W.5 
^.P 
1.5 
0.2 
0.7 
0.2 

45 
10 
2 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 

91.5 
5.5 
1.9 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 

4*13 

lOO.O 

83^ 

100.0 

XIII-XV  that  the  majority  of  the 
3n  the  first  floor  of  the  buildings 
alf  as  many  are  situated  in  base- 
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ments,  while  a  very  few  are  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  all  establishments  have  but  one  work-room 
each,  the  proportion  of  tliose  having  more  than  one  being 
slightly  greater  in  Milwaukee  than  outside  that  city. 


TABLE  XVI-NUMBER  OP  BUILDINGS.   CLASSIFIED  AS   TO  KIND  AND 

HIGHT. 


ClassiflcatioD. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Oatside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Mamber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Frame  building*-- 

One  story  

46 
243 

15.6 
84.4 

46 

ISl 

20.3 

T9.7 

99 

429 

17.7 

Two  stories   

82.3 

Total    

204 

3 

76 
11 

4 
1 

100.0 

3.9 
80.0 
11.5 
4.2 
1.1 

13 

•221 

12 

1 

100.0 

5.3 

89.4 

4.9 

.4 

521 

16 

297 

23 

5 

1 

100.0 

Brick  buildings  (Including  6 

of  stone)—                 » 

One  storv    

4.7 

Two  stories    

86.8 

Three  stories  

6.7 

Foitr  stories  

1.5 

Five  stories    

.3 

Totnl    

C5 

40 

11 

4 
1 

lOO.O 

12.6 
83.3 
2.8 
1.0 
.3 

247 

50 
402 
12 

1 

lOO.O 

12.5 

81.8 

2.6 

.2 

312 

109 

726 

23 

5 

1 

100.0 

All  bnildlngs- 

One  story  

12.5 

Two  stories  

84.1 

Three  stories  

2.7 

Four  stories  

.6 

Five  stories 

.1 

Total    

8S9 

873 
16 

100.0 

96.9 
4.1 

474 

461 
13 

100.0 

97.8 
2.7 

863 

834 
29 

100.0 

Two  stories  or  less  

Three  stories  or  more 

96.6 
3.4 

Total    

389 

294 
95 

100.0 

75.6 
24.4 

474 

2S7 
247 

100.0 

47.9 
62.1 

863 

521 
342 

100.0 

Relative       proportion       of 
buildings- 
Frame    

60.4 

Brick  or  stone  

89.6 

Total    

380 

lOO.O 

474 

100.0 

869 

100  0 

From  Table  XVI  it  may  be  seen  that,  of  those  inspected,  none 
of  the  frame  buildings  used  as  a  bakery  is  over  two  stories  in 
hight.  A  few  brick  buildings  have  three,  four  or  five  stories. 
Of  all  buildings,  about  5-6  are  of  two  stories,  while  over  96  per 
cent  are  of  two  stories  or  less.  It  should  be  recalled  in  this 
connection,  however,  that,  according  to  Table  XIII,  the  base- 
ment is  used  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  buildings  occupied. 

86— L. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  bakeries  inspected  in  Milwaukee  occupy 
frame  buildinga,  while  outside  of  that  city  slightly  over  half 
the  buildings  are  of  brick.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  three- 
fifths  are  frame  buildings. 


TABLD  XVII-BUILDINGS  THREE  OR  MORE  STORIES  HIGH  CLASSIFIED 
AS  TO  FIRE-ESCAPES  AND  OUTSIDE  STAIRWAYS. 


BoildinffB. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

17 

5 

1 
6 

Percent 

Having  fire-escapes  only  .. 
Having:    outside    stairways 

only    

Havinir  both  

9 

4 
1 
2 

56.3 

25.0 
6.2 
12.5 

S 
I 

61.5 
7.7 

6S.6 

17.2 
3.5 

Having  neither    

Total    

4    1        30.3 

20.7 

16 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

29 

100.0 

• 

TABLE    XVI II— NUMBER     OF    FIRE-ESCAPES,     OUTSIDE     AND      INSIDE 

STAIRWAYS. 


Class!  ilea  t  ion. 

In  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.  Percent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Fire-eacfl pes    

29 

3^ 
5?1 

33 

S7.S 
58.9 

12 
335 
466 

•             1 

3.7     1            41 
41.2              6TO 

1.8 

Outside  stairwnvs 

39.5 

Inside  stairways  

56.1 

987 

68.7 

Total    

883 

100.0 

813 

100.0 

1.693 

100.0 

The  factory  lalws  provide  that  every  factory  building  three 
or  more  stories  high  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  persons  are 
employed  must  be  provided  with  outside  fire-proof  ladders  or 
stairways.  As  is  seen  from  Table  XVII,  all  but  six  of  the 
bakeries  three  or  more  stories  high  are  so  provided.  In  each 
of  these  six  establishments  less  than  twenty-five  persons  are 
employed. 

In  Table  XVIII,  the  large  excess  of  the  number  of  stairways 
over  the  number  of  fire-escapes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
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one  per  cent  of  all  work-roorns — as  shown  in  Table  XIV — are 
above  the  second  floor. 


TABLB  XIX-NUMBEJR  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  ELEVATORS,  AND  NUM- 
BER OF  ELEVATORS  IN  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES. 


Classification. 

BuU 

dings. 
Per  cent. 

Elevators. 

No. 

No. 

25 
80 

Per  cent. 

In  Milwaukee 

20 

29 

40.8 
69.2 

45.5 

Outside  Milwaukee  

64.5 

Total  

49 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

TABLB  XX-KIND  OF  DOORS  USED  ON  ELEVATORS. 


In  Milwaukee. 


Classification . 


No.        Perot. 


Outside  Mil- 
waukee. 


No.        Perct. 


Total. 


No.        Perct. 


Automatic  doors  

7 

1 
8 
9 

28.0                 4 
4.0    1             « 
.32.0    1           10 
36.0    '            U 

13.3 
10.0 

aa.s 

43.4 

n 

4 

18 
22 

SO.O 

Swlnjfinj?  doors   

7  S  ■ 

Slldinpr  doors  

32  7 

Not  reported   ..  •• 

40.0 

Totnl    

26 

lOO.O    1           30 

lOO.O 

55 

100.0 

The  number  of  buildings  having  elevators  is  very  small,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  very  fdw  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  bakeries  are  of  more  than  two  stories  in  height. 
A  slightly  larger  number  of  sliding  doors  than  of  other  kinds 
was  found  on  the  elevators  inspected. 


TABLE  XXr-BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORD- 
ING TO  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  ROOMS  OCCUPIED. 


Classification. 


in  Milwaukee. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


No. 


Percent.!     No.       Percent. 


Total. 


In  srood  condition  |  2Sr)  •  7rJ.9 

In   bad  condition   1  84  |  22.8 

Condition  not  spociOed  ....I  3  0.8 

Totnl    I  876  ■  100.0 


391 
70 
2 


M.5 
15.1 
0.4 


No.       Percent, 


080  81.0 

154     I       18.4 

5    I         0.6 


4^ 


100.0 


839 


100.0 
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Of  all  bakeries  inspected,  18%  or  nearly  one-fifth  were 
found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition.  The  percentage  was 
somewhat  larger  in  Milwaukee  than  outside  that  city.  Of  the 
establishments  reported  as  in  a  generally  good  condition,  a 
large  number  were  nevertheless  found  to  require  certain 
changes  in  the  direction  of  better  sanitation,  as  will  be  noted 
in  Table  XXIX,  containing  the  orders  issued  by  the  inspector. 


TABLE  XXn— BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORD- 
ING TO  FREQUENCY  OF  PAINTING  OB  WHITEWASHING  INTERIOR. 


Classification . 


In  Milwaukee. 


No.       Percent 


Every  three  months  • 
Every  four  months  .. 

Every  six  months  

Once  every  year  

Once  every  two  years 

Never  

Not  specified  


Total 


2 

0.5 

7 

1.9 

885 

(B.O 

.i 

10.2 

i 

.2 

7 

1.9 

8ri 

.12.3 

i.-a  j     ico.o 


Outside 
Milwaulcee* 


No.       Percent. 


ToUl. 


No.        Percent. 


1 
2 

ao!i 
n 

1 

13 

m 


.2 

3 

0.4 

9 

65.5 

588 

15.8 

109 

0.2 

8 

3.9 

25 

11.5 

133    1 

0.4 
1.1 
04.1 
13.0 
0.2 
2.9 

;8.s 


4S3    I       lOO.O 


lx\0 


*  One  establishment  In  Milwaukee  whitewashes  every  two  months. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  XXII  that  over  65%,  or  nearly 
two-thirds,  of  all  bakeries  inspected  comply  with  the  law  re- 
quiring walls  to  be  whitewashed  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
six  months.  A  substantial  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
particular  over  the  conditions  existing  two  years  ago  when 
less  than  38%  of  the  establishments  inspected  were  found  to 
be  complying  with  this  law. 


TABLE  XXIir-ESTABLTSHMRNTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    SANI- 
TARY CONDITION  OP  UTENSILS. 


Establishments  having 

In  Milwaukee. 

Out8ide 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

utensils - 

.Number. 

1 
Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cont. 

Number. 

Percent. 

In  fiTOod  condition  

333 
26 

17 

88.6 
e.9 
4.5 

427 
26 
10 

9e.d 

6.6 
9.S 

90.6 

In  bad  condition  

9.3 

Conditions  not  specilied   .. 

S.9 

Total    

378           100.0 

463 

lOO.O 

839 

100  0 
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It  is  evident  from  Table  XXIII  that  over  nine-tenths  of  all 
establishments  are  careful  to  keep  their  utensils  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  Of  the  establishments  which  violated  the  law  m 
this  respect,  an  equal  number  were  located  in  Milwaukee  and 
outside  that  city. 


TABLE  XXIV-BAKBRIBS  AND  CONPBCTIONBBIES  CLASSIFIED 
KIND  OF  FLOORS. 

AS  TO 

Establishments  having. 

Iq  Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Numbei. 

Percent. 

Wood  floors  

323 
84 

16 
2 

1 

1 

85.9 
9.0 

.3 

402 
29 
0 

4 

86.8 

6.8 

1.3 

.9 

725 
63 

21 
6 

1 
23 

86.4 

Cement  floors 

7.6 

Wood  and  cement  floors  ... 
Brick  floors  

2.6 
.7 

Stone  floors  

.1 

Kind  not  specified  

22 

4.7 

?.8 

Total    

Z75 

lUO.O 

463 

lOO.O 

S39 

130.0 

A.L'A>  li-A' 


.  ^.a.  «  -  M.Mi^.-A 


The  bakery  inspection  law  requires  that  rooms  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  bakery  products  shall  have  smooth  floors  con- 
structed of  wood,  cement,  or  tile  laid  in  cement.  According 
to  Table  XXIV,  over  five-sixths  of  all  floors  are  of  wood.  In 
48  establishments,  according  to  Table  XXIX,  the  floors  were 
found  to  be  in  such  condition  as  to  necessitate  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones. 


TABLE     XXV-BAKERIBS     AND     CONFECTIONERIES     HAVING     INSIDE 
CLOSETS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OP  CLOSETS. 


Establishments  having— 

In   Milwaukee. 

Outside 
MUwankee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

One  closet 

93 
64 
26 
8 
8 

48.8 
32.1 
33.1 
4.0 
4.0 

Ill 
38 
8 
3 
9 

70.3 
W.l 
4.8 
1.7 
1.1 

214 

108 

84 

11 

10 

67.7 

Two  closets   

27.5 

Three  closets  

9.2 

Four  closets  

2.9 

Five  or.  more  closet i  * 

2.7 

Total    

IW 

100.0 

178 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

*  Two  establishments  in  Milwaukee  have  13  Inside  closets  and  one  has  16. 
establishment  outside  Milwaukee  has  0  closets  and  one  has  7. 


One 
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TABLE    XXVI  -BAKERIES    AND    CONFECTIONERIES    HAVING    OUTSIDE 
CLOSETS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  CLOSETS. 


EBtabliKbmeDts  having— 


Id  Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


OuUide 
Milwaukee. 


Number  Per  cent 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


One  closet  • 
Two  closets 

Totnl 


SI 
15 

77.3 
22.7 

f6 

loa.o 

261 


87.0    I 
13.0    ' 


812    i 
54 


85.2 
14.8 


SOO 


100.0 


ac<6  100.0 


•Three  establishments  In  Milwaukee  nnd  two  outside  Milwaukee  have  an  In- 
side and  outside  closet  each.  One  in  Milwaukee  has  4  inside  and  1  outside  and 
one  has  2  of  each.    One  outside  Milwaukee  has  d  inside  and  1  outside  closet. 


TABI/E   XXVII-BAKERIES   AND   CONFECTIONERIES   HAVING    CLOSETS 
CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBtm  OF  CLOSETS. 


In  Milwaukee. 


Establishipents  having—     i 


Number. 'Per  cent. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent 


TotAl. 


Number.   Percent. 


One  closet  •  

Two  closets  

Three  closets  

Four  closets  

Five  or  more  closets 


Total 


140 

54.1 

1 
871     ] 

80.5 

611  i 

71.0 

78 

SO.l 

77    ! 

10.7 

155    i 

21.6 

28 

10.0 

8 

1.7 

84     1 

4.7 

7 

2.7 

3    1 

6 

10    i 

1.4 

a 

S.l     1 

2    1 

.5 

10 

1.4 

259 

100.0 

401 

100.0 

720 

100.0 

•  See  note  under  last  table. 


Tablets  XXV-XXVII  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
toilot  facilities  provided  by  the  bakeries  of  the  state  for  their 
employees.  The  law  stipulates  that  toilet  facilities  shall  be 
ample,  and  that  no  closet  shall  be  within  or  communicate 
directly  with  any  work-room  of  a  bakery.  In  Milwaukee  a 
large  majority  of  the  closets  are  within  the  buildings  occupied, 
but  a  majority  of  those  in  other  cities  of  the  state  are  outside. 
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TABLE  XXVIII-NUMBBR  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS  USING  STEAM  ?OWE>R, 
NUMBElt  OF  BOILERS  INSURED,  AND  AVERAGE  EiXPEHIBNCE  OF 
ENGINEER. 


Firms 
hiving 

steam 
boilers. 

BoiUrs. 

Average 
no.  years 

rieuce  of 
engineer. 

ClastiflcatioD. 

No. 

Total 
h.  p. 

No. 
insured. 

No.  not 
insured . 

In  Milwnnkce  

11 
5 

le 

5 

889 
2ST 

14 
8 

2 
2 

19 

Outside  Milwaukee 

14 

Total     

10 

81 

1,176 

17 

i 

33 

The  above  table  shows  that  16  of  the  establishments  inspected 
use  steam  power,  having  from  one  to  two  boilers  eacli.  Over 
four-fifths  of  all  the  boilers  are  insured. 


TABLE  XXIX- NUMBER  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED  FROM  JULY  1.  1904,  TO  OCT. 

lil,  1906. 


Classification  of  orders. 


Orders  issued . 


Whitewashing  

Sanitation  in  general  

Painting    

New  floor  

New  ceiling  

Papering  

Cleaning  furniture  

Cleaning  utensils  

Clean  clothes  for  workmen  

New  side  walls  ' 

New  sink   

Removing  shop  from  basement  

Guarding  machinery    

Plastering    

New  trough    

Guard  on  elevator  

Improving  toilet  facilities  

Other  orders  

Total 


Number. 

Per  cent 

174 

19.6 

144 

16.2 

49 

5.5 

4B 

5.4 

9 

1.0 

4 

0.5 

S5 

9.6 

52 

5.9 

11 

1.2 

9 

1.0 

20 

2.2 

1 

0.1 

i 

0.2 

9 

1.0 

4 

0.5 

4 

0.5 

47 

5.3 

220 

24.3 

hi)-2 


100.0 


Table  XXIX  .shoiws  the  changes  ordered  by  the  inspector 
durin^i:  the  period  covered  by  this  repoii:.  For  the  839  estab- 
lishments inspected,  a  total  of  892  orders  were  issued,  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  one  to  each  establishment.  The  greater 
number  of  the  orders  related  to  whitewashing  or  painting  the 
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walls  of  the  work-rooms,  improving  the  general  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  rooms,  and  cleaning  the  furniture  and  utensils 
used.    All  orders  issued  were  enforced. 

Although  the  value  of  the  bakery  inspection  law  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  defective  in  certain  particulars,  and  efforts  are 
at  present  being  made  to  amend  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  its  efficiency.  If  these  efforts  prove  successful,  the 
law  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
statutes  for  guarding  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  state. 


FEEE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 


The  first  free  employment  offices  in  Wisconsin  were  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  chapter  420  of  the  lalws  of  1901  which  pro- 
vided for  such  offices  in  each  city  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing thirty  thousand.  This  act  applied  only  to  Milwaukee  and 
Superior  at  which  places  state  employment  offices  were  estab- 
lished. In  1903  the  above  law  was  repealed  and  a  new  law, 
chapter  434,  laws  of  1903,  was  enacted  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  free  employment  offices  in  such  cities  as  ^ere 
determined  upon  by  a  state  commission.  In  addition  to  those 
already  opened  at  Milwaukee  and  Superior,  offices  were  estab- 
lished under  this  law  at  La  Crosse  and  Oshkosh.  The  follow- 
ing tab'es  show  the  number  of  applications  for  employment  and 
for  help,  both  for  males  and  females  and  the  disposition  of 
such  application  at  each  of  the  state  employment  offices  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1900,  a  summary 
of  the  work  of  each  office  during  the  biennial  period  and  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  four  offices  during  that  period. 
As  the  office  at  Oshkosh  was  not  opened  until  November,  1904, 
the  first  report  from  that  city  is  for  only  32  weeks  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1905. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  FOB  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1905. 


1  of  posit  ioas. 

Number  o 

tiODS 

For  help. 

Number 

of 

posit  iou8 

iUled. 

Namberof  applica- 
tions nnfiUed. 

For  om- 
ploymeDt. 

For  em-      ..      .    , 
ployment.    For  help. 

S8 
10 

4 

1 

68 

8 
9 

15 

4 
7 

80 

1 

48 
li 

9 

9 
19 
80 

29 

7 

9 

1 

274 

443 

7 

12 

1 

15 

15 

8 

2  086 
1 
2 

11 

1 

44 

1 
3 
1 
10 

6 

1 
1 
12 

54 

1 

1 

1 

17 

2 

1.; 

3 

15 

28 
10 

4 

1 

63 

7 
0 
15    , 

4 
7 

98 

1 

43 
10 

9 

9 
19 
30 
29 

6 

8 

1 
290 
406 

7 

12 

1 

16 
15 

8 

2.089 
1 
2 
8 

45 

1 
8 

6 

1 
1 
12 

53 

I 
1 
1 
17 

2 
1 
143 
3 
15 

28 
10 

4 

1 

68 

7 
9 
15 
4 
V 

80 

1 

43 

10 

9 

9 
19 
SO 
29 

6 

8 

1 

«74 

443 

7 

13 
1 
15 
15 
6 

2,086 

1 
2 

a 

1 

44 

1 
3 
1 

10 

2 
6 

1 

1 

12 

53 

1 
1 
1 
17 

2 

1 

143 

3 

15 

1 

3    

1 

1 

1 

1  !• 

s    

1 

1 

akers   

1 

1 

13 

"1 

1     ' 

1 

en  ..'..... 

rs    

1. !'.!!!*.!!.. I 

•8      

'perators    

1   1 

1  i 

s    

inds  

16 

is   

58 

Q    

1 

jjj 

1 ' 

)  

i    s'" 

{•••■•. ...... 

1 

'  helpers  

1 

1   

1 

1     • 

3    

i:::::::::;;: 

i:;:;; | 

1    1 

i::::;; = 

r8  

akers    

i::::;:;::::;: 

i  

t    ^ 

Is    

•lerks    

1 1 

3    

1 

M     



ers    

i.... 

1 

i;;;: , 

1 

i::::::::::::-:::::::::::: 
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ANNUAL   in<:rOIlT   of  the   MILWAUKEE   OFFICE   x  Oil  THE    YEAK 
ENDING  JU.nE  30.  1905— Continued. 


Classification  of  positions. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions fUed. 

Number 

of 

positions 

filled. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions uufllied. 

For  em-      „      .    , 
ployment.j  *  or  help. 

1  1               1 

2  2 

For  em- 
ployment 

For  help. 

Afales— Continued. 

Watclimen   

2 
1 
2 

"Wood  men    

Yardmen     

Total   

3,60i              3,683 

1 

2     I                 2 
77     '               77 

5                      5 
91     1                99 
220                  263 

49    '               48 

299     1              383 
17                    17 
4     '                 4 

206                  213 

32  '               33 

4     1                  4 

33  1               33 
70     1               73 

2                      2 

3,594 

2 

77 

5 

91 

220 

48 
299 

17 

4 

206 

81 

4 

33 

70 

8 

88 

Females: 

Bookbinders    

Chambermaids  

Clerl£8   

Coolss    

8 
37 

Dinlngroom  girls    

Dishwashers    



1 

Domestics    

OS 

Factory  girls  

Housekeepers    

Kitchen  girls   



^' ' 

Laundresses  

1 

2 

Nurses    

Pantry  girls    

Scrubwomen    

3 

Seamstresses   

" 

Total   

1.117               1,238 

l.il5 

2 

m 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 


Class«iflcation  of  positions. 


I    For  ein- 
'  ployment. 


For  help 


Number 
of 

positions 
filled. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions unfilled. 


pFo^^TutJ  Forh,lp. 


Males: 

Affcnts    I 

Apprentices    

Attendants    

Ilandsawyer   

Barber    

I 

Barnmon   

Bartenders    

Bellboys    I 

Blacksmiths   I 

Boiler  makers    

Bottle   washers    I 

Buggy  washers  

Busboys    

Butchers    

Cabinet  maker  


25 
36 


21 
2;{ 
3 

t  i 

10 
3 

1  ' 


25 
36 
5 

1 


6 
3 

10 
3 

1 


I 


25   

36   . 

6   

1   

1   . 

104   ^. 

5 . 

21  I 

23  ' 1. 

3   1. 

c  I , 

3   '. 

10  I 

I  !::::::::::::i: 


>0 
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ANNUAL  UEPORT  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAU 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906-CoiitInued. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

Number  of  applica- 
tions unflDed. 

lassiflcation  of  poeitioos. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

Fo'  help. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

les— Continued, 
^arnenters 

127 
98 
14 
2 
40 

1 
86 

2 
54 

95 

2 
11 

8 
277 
456 

4 
25 
8 

1 
19 

6 

1 

9 

25 

1 

27 
4.539 

4 
3 

1 

13 

7 

1 

80 

4 

5 

2 

14 

43 

25 
18 
145 
5 
3 

21 

1 

2 

1 

208 

8 

112 

9 

1 

29 

127 
98 
14 
2 
40 

1 
80 

2 
54 
95 

2 
11 

8 
277 
480 

4 
25 
8 

1 
19 

0 

1 

9 

25 

1 

27 

4.569 

2 

i 

^, 

^      1 

2 
14 
48 

25 
18 
146 

6 

8 

21 

1 

2 

1 

208 

8 

113 

9 

1 

20 

137 
98 
14 
2 
40 

8 
54 
95 

2 

11 
3 

2Tr 

456 

4 

1 

*horemen  

Merks  

1  '        

Coachmen 

:ook8    

^Coppersmith    

1 ' 

Delivery  men  

....... 

Derrick  men  

t 

Dishwashers    

Distributors  

i          

sMectrldans    

i 

Slcvator  operators  

!'.!*.'.!!'!*! 

Engineers  



5'actory  hands   

F*arm  hands   

24 

finishers   

I 

Hremen    

25 
3 

1 
19 

6 

1 

9 

25 

1 

27 

4.589 

2 

4 
3 

1 
12 
7 
1 
80 

4 
6 
2 
14 
48 

25 
18 
145 
5 
3 

21 
1 
9 
1 
208 

8 

118 

9 

1 

29 

^oundrymen    

3ulde    

1  •*••• 

Sarvest  hands  

ffostlers    

1 

Hotel   clerks   

Iron   workers  

...•■..•....i 

ranitors    

Folners    

Kltchenmen   

'**i 

Laborers    

i          » 

Lamplighters    

Lathers   

Locksmith    

Lunch  counter  men  

Machinists    

::::::i 

Machinists'  helpers  

Masons    

1 

Messengers   

1 

Vllllwrlghts  

J 

VIolders  

Mounters    

umce  Doys  

Painters    

Pan  washers  

Pin  boys   

Porters    

loofers    

Shipping  clerks   

5teamfitters   

Stenographers    

Stockmen    



... 


street  pavers   

'eamsters   

Insmiths   

ruckmen    

arnishers    

^as-onmakers    

^alters  

',','.][][[['/' 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906-Contlnued. 


Classification  of  positions. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

of 

positions 

ailed. 

Number  of  applica- 
lionsuufllled. 

For  em- 
pioymeut. 

For  holp. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

Males— Continued. 

Watchmen    

6 
2 
5 
38 
2 
0 

C 
2 
6 

2 
9 

6 
2 
6 
38 
2 
6 

Welffhers    

Window  cleaners   

Woodmen  

Wood  turners  

Yardmen  

Total   

6.8B8 

1 
1 

75 
5 

97 

893 

09 

945 

•JO 

1 

14 

243 

20 

24 

40 

119 
1 

1 
1 

75 
5 

97 

238 
90 

317 
40 

1 

14 
247 
29 
24 
42 

6,808 
1 

44 

Females: 

Agents    

Bookkeeper    

1 

Chambermaids  

75 

5 

97 

232 

99 

245 

40 

*        1 

14 
242 

Clerks  

Cooks    

Dinlngroom  girls  

0 

Dishwashers    

Domestics    

72 

Factory  girls   

Forelady    

Housekeeoers   

Kitchen  irlrls  

5 

Tjau  ndresses    

29 

, 

24 

42 

119 
1 

Pnntrv  fflrls   

Srrn  b  wompn 

SfpnoirnLDli^r 

Total   

1,267 

1,350 

1,267 

83 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEJAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1905. 


Classification  of  positions. 


Number  of  applica- 
tion? filed . 


Males: 

Barnmen    

Bellboys    

Blacksmiths  .. 
Carpenters  . . . 
Cooks  

Engineer    

Factory  hands 
Farm  hands  .. 
Harvesters  . . . 
Hotel  clerks  .. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


12 
1\ 
14 


16 

6 

181 

1 


For  help. 


I    Number  of  applies- 
Number   I        tions  unfilled. 

of 

poBitions  ! 
filled.     ■    For  em- 


I  p'oyment. 


For  help. 


10 

12 

« 

S 

IS 

11 

100 

04 

18 

14 

1 

1 

20 

10 

7 

6 

181 

181 

1 

1 

4 
1 
2 
6 

4 

4 

1 


52 
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INUAL  KKTOIIT  OF  THE   SITPICUIOK  OFFIOB  FOIL  Till:   YKAR 
JUNK  30,  1906— Contiiuiod. 


^NDINC; 


lassiflcation  of  positions. 


Number  of  applica- 
tio  s  filed. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


ilea— Continued. 

lanltor     

Laborers    

\fnchlnl8ts    

Millwrights    

Painters  

Pan  washer   

Porters    

Solicitors    

Stockmen    

Teamsters    

Watchman    

Total    

males: 
[Chambermaids  .. 

Cooks    

Dlninifroom  g\x\s 

Pomestlcs    

Bousckeepers    . . . 

Kitchen  girls   ... 
laundry  girls  ... 

Nurse  girls  

Pantry  girl  

Saleslady    

Scrub  girls  

Total    


1 

?,SS7 

2 


1 

89 
2 

7 
9 

1 


3»29S 


For  help. 


Number 

of 

positions 

filled. 


1 
2.897 
2 
5 
8 

1 
45 

2 

8 
10 

1 


3.325 


84 

41 

84 

45 

78 

45 

133 

159 

183 

319 

605 

319 

2 

2 

2 

146 

173 

146 

3 

3 

3 

23 

82 

23 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

8 

6 

1.103 


Number  of  applica- 
tions unfilled. 


tlTm^i  !  ForLelp. 


1 

2.887 
9 
4 
9 

1 

89 
2 

7 
9 

1 


8.293 


713  ' 


7 

83 

26 

280 


27 


9 

390 


fNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICE)  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30.  1906. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed . 

Number 

of 

positions 

filled. 

Number  of  nppUca- 
tlons  unfilled. 

lassification  of  positions. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

lea: 

blacksmiths   

25    1              31 
21    '              96 
40    ,               48 
24                as 

95 
91 
40 
94 
9 

8 
31 
206 
8 
9 



6 
5 

S 

11 

9 

1 
15 
90 

3el  1  boys  

?ft m  men   

3rI0  Bremen 

Jricklayers  

2 

3 

.71 

206 

S 

9 

4 

4 
40 
226 

I 

bookkeepers  

^ooks    

''a  rponters    

?hore  boys  

'ooks  
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TIIK  SfiPKRIOR  OFFICE   FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
June  30,  1906— Coiitluued. 


Classification  of  positions. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed . 


For  em- 
ployment. 


For  help. 


Number 

of 
positions 

filled. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions unfilled. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


For  help. 


Carriage  washer 

Dairymen  

Engineers  

Farm  hands   — 
Factory  hands  .. 

Firemen    

Harvesters    

Janitors  

Laborers    

Millwrights  


Machinists    .. 
Mill   men   .... 

Moulder  

Porters    

Pan  washers 


Stockmen    . 
Solicitors    . 
Teamsters 
Watchmen 


Total,  63  weeks 

Females: 

Chambermaids   

Cooks    

Domestics    

Dining  room  girls 
Housekeepers    


Kitchen  girls 
laundresses  .. 

Nurses    

Pantry  girls   . 
Seamstresses    . 


Saleslady  ... 
Solicitors  ... 
Scrub  girls  . 
Washwomen 


Total,  63  weeks. 


1 
5 
7 
71 
113 

*^ 

433 

3 

3,233 

6 

11 
0 
1 
44 
11 

5 

6S 
8 


4,371 


119 

ST 

-»1 

•i79 

8 

1^ 
10 
6 

7 
13 

1 

3 

21 

2 


1 

5 

7 

91 

118 

2 

433 

3 

8,288 

7 

18 
12 

1 

51 
13 

12 
5 

63 
2 


4,480 


184 
129 
726 
287 
8 

211 
10 
8 
7 
18 

1 
3 


1 

6 

7 

71 

118 

2 

423 

8 

8,233 

6 

11 
9 
1 

44 

11 

9 
5 

63 
9 


4,871 


112 
(S7 
381 
179 
8 

199 
10 
6 
7 
18 

1 
3 
21 


20 

8 


109 


22 


845 
58 


29 


2 


1,511 


519 


TD  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


I  LA  CROSSE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  ao,  1906. 


Number  of  npnlica- 
tioog  filed. 


For  «m- 
ployment. 


1 
51 

1 
31 

1 
•? 

SJ2 

1 

5 

1 

70J) 

4 

1 

44 

t 

2 

1 

15 


For  heJp. 


14 

"4' 
A 
2 

SO 
23 
7« 

1 
1 

1 
IS 

1 

15 

1 
IS 
107 


718 

"i" 

17 

1 

9 

7 
S 

"is* 


Nnmber 

of 

poflttioos 

filled. 


1 

54 

1 

1 

1 

:8 

1 

13 

1 

18 

78 

R 

1 

709 

"i" 

17 


f 
1 
8 

15* 


Namber  of  «nnUca- 
tione  UDfilled. 


For  em- 
ploymeDt. 


For  help. 


18 
24 

18 


30 


31 


60 

4 


27 


2 

4 

93 

4 

I 


1 
4 

85 

4 
1 


10    I. 


12    I. 


1,295 


15 


4? 
11 


1,241 


IS 

42 
11 

1,125 


12 


170 


110 


2    I 

15    , 
32 
13    I 


2 
15 

1 
13 


2 

15 
1 

IS 
22 


31 


97 
6 

15 

4 


m 

100 
8 

18 

4 


83 
8 

15 

4 


48 

18 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LA  CROSSE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1906— Continued. 


Classification  of  positions. 

Number  of  appHca- 
tioas  filed. 

Number 

of 

positions 

filled. 

Number  of  «pplica- 
tiuns  unfilled. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

For  em- 
plo3'meQt. 

For  help. 

Females— Continued. 

Nurses 

8 
66 

8 
20 

6 
25 

8 
02 
7 

8 
8 

Scrubwomen    

4 

Seamstresses 

4 

Stenographers 

20 

\^^a!ter8   

5 
25 

5 

25 

\^nRhwnmpn                . 

Total   

530 

592 

5M 

64 

73 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LA  CROSSE  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  80,  1900. 


Classification  of  positions. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

of 

i>o8l  lions 

flUed. 

Number  of  RDpUca- 
t  ions  unfilled. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

Males: 

Ajgrents    

! 

8 
1 
2 
1 
12 

44 

1 
6 
1 
1 
6 

13 

1 
92 
1» 

1 

8 

1.388 

•  il 

1 
8 

2 

1 

30 
1 
3 
9 
12 
12 

8 
1 
2 

1 
12 

44 

1 
6 
1 
1 
« 

13 

1 

60 

129 

1 
3 
1,093 
1 
15 

1 
3 

3 
2 

1 

30 

1 

S 

9 

12 

12 

8 

1 

2 

1 

12 

44 

1 
6 
1 
1 
0 

13 
1 

62 
128 

1 

3 

1,339 

1 

14 

1 
3 
3 
Z 
1 

30 

1 

3 

9 

12 

12 

Barn  man  

Bell  boys  

Blacksmith     

Bricklayers  

Carpenters  

Canvassers 

Choremen  

Clerk    

Coa'^hman  

Cooks  

Deli  very  men  

Engineer   

Farm  hands  

4 

Factory  hands  

1 

Hack  man  

Janitors  

Laborers  

5 

Office  boy  

Painters  

i 

Panwasher  

Porters    

Section  hands  

Stone  cutters  

Stone  masons  

Teamsters    

Tinner    

Truck  men  

Wood  sawyers  

Wood  choppers  

Yard  men  

Total    

1,471    1 

1.4S2 

1.471 

11 

87— L. 


ro  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


B  LA  CltOSSK  OFl'MCK  FOR  THK  YKAK  ENDING 
UNK  30,   1906-Coniliiued. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 


For  em- 
pIoymeDt. 


For  help. 


Number 

of 

po«<itioa8 

filled. 


Number  of  nppltca- 
tioQit  uofi  led . 


plo7mT„tJf-»«"«>- 


2 

1 

2 

12 

11 

26 

5 

428 
77 

5 
36 

8 

4 
69 

4 
41 

7 

2 

12 

11 

2d 

6 

249 

n 

5 
36 
3 

4 

12 

]] 

28 

6 

24S 

180 
6 

71 

5 

39 

8 

4 

1 

69 

69 

4 
41 
7 

4 

41 

7 

544 

730 

644 

183 

E  OSHKOSH  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1905.  ^w^^ 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

nt 

poQitione 
filled. 

Numb<»r  of  applica- 
tions nofillod. 

For  em- 
ploj-ment. 

For  help - 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

1 
8    1                 8 

I 

2 
3 

10 
10 

s 

1 

1S2 

42 

1 
100 
17 
16 

1 
1 
2 

I 

1 

1 

1    1                 1 

2    1                 2 

2    1                 2 

3    1                 S 

l.-)                   1(f 

10 

10 
3 

1 
132 

48 

1 
lOO 
17 
16 

1 

3 

1 

182 

ii 

I 

1 

1     

100 

17 

16 

1 

1                      1 

2                      2 

i  

1     1                  1 

2                      2 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 
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ANNUAL  REPOHT  OF  THK  OSIIKOSU   OKFIC'R   FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINd 
JUNE  30,  HK)5— Coiitiuued. 


Nana  her  of  applica- 
tions filt»d. 

Number 
of 

poeitiODS 

filled. 

Numbi^r  of  applica- 
tions uofiiled. 

ClassiflctttioD  of  positloDB. 

For  em-      _,      .    , 
pl.)yment.    For  help.' 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

Males— Contlnned. 

Snow  shovellers  

28 

1 
1 

23 

1 
1 
12 

22 

1 
1 
12 

Stenographers  

Teamsters    

Yardmen  

Total     

441 

t 
1 
1 
14 
2? 

162 
U 

1 

e 

.1 

441 

1 
1 
1 

14 
22 

169 
14 

*         22 

1 

1« 

1 

1 

19 

441 

1 

1 

1 

14 

22 

1«2 
14 
12 
22 

1 

6 
IG 

1 
1 
19 

Female: 

Ajfcnts .  . 

Chambermaid    . 

Clerks   

Cooks    

Dlnlngroom  grlrls  

Domestics             .... 

Factory  jerlrls 

Housekeepers    .. 

Kitchen  glrN    

Laundry  girls  

Nu  rses    

Scrubwomen 

Sf'nmstress    

Tailor    

Washwomen  

Total    

293 

293 

208 

ANNUAL  RETORT  OF  THE  OS^TKOSH  OFFICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,   19(W. 


Classification  of  positions. 


Males: 

Afircnts  

Attendants    

Hnkor    

Blacksmiths    

Cabinet   makers 

Canvassers    

Carpenters  

Clerks   

Chore  boys  

Coachmen  

Cooks    

Delivery  drivers 

Difffirers    

Distributors   

Engineer   


Namb«r  of  sPDlica- 
tions  filed. 

Number 

nf 

ro^itions 

filled. 

Nnmber'^f  »»npUca- 
tions  unfilled. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

4 

4 
07 

4 
OfT 
1 
4 
2 

24 
19 
5 
3 
7 

4 
8 

u 

4 
1 

67 

1                      1 

• 

4 
9 

54 

11 

4 
2 

24 
23 

5 
3 
7 

4 
3 

4 

f> 

3 

7 

4 

3 

14                    14 

4     1                 4 

1     '                 1 

D  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


)  nsHKOSM   OFFICK    FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JNE   30,  190i5-Contlntied. 


Nomber  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

of 

positions 

filled. 

N amber  of  applica- 
tiuQS  nsfllled. 

For  em- 
plo)  meat. 

Po-  help. 

For  em- 
ployment 

For  help. 

249 

249 

88 

619 
18 

2 

9n 

1 

^£  ! 

2 
2 
1 

SB 

:::::::;:::::;:;:::::::: 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

% 

612 
4 

IS  ; 

5    ' 

6 

2    1 
2    , 
20    1 
2 

1 
8 

1 

518 



1 

4 

1 

W 

5 

1 

0 

1 

ji 

2 

1 

20 

8     1                  9     \ 

1 

1 

8 
3 

1 

i 

'        * "" 

^ 

3 

1 
1 

1 
2 
8 

1 

1 

4 

22 

t 

1 

I 

i 

1 

2 

'S 

I 

1     !                1 

4     1                 4 

2?     I               92 

1 

1  125     1          1  1-^ 

i.U5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

33 

42 

3 

376 

i9 

21 

49 
« 

13 
2 

55 
1 

28 

4 

8     1                  S 

4     1                   4 

1      

5     1                 5 

3                      3 

1 ; 

3i                   32 

4'3                   42 

3     1                 3 

378                  394 

.1                 18 

23     1               28 

21     '               31 

'^v^v^v^^.v..v.'.v''' 

44     i                46 

1 

2     1                  2 

33     '                13 

2     '                  2 

55     1               6i 

•;; :; i 

1     '                 1 

28    1               28 

GC4     <              '^^^ 

664 

•i        " 



1 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOUR  OFFICI'^S  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Classification  of  p  on  s. 

Number  of  applica- 
tiona  1  led. 

Number 

of 

positionK 

filled. 

Number  o^  appl  (ca- 
tions unfilled . 

For  em- 
ployment 

For  help. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

^^rhelp. 

Males: 

Milwaukee  office  

3.608 

3.293 

1.W5 

441 

3.6S2 

3,325 

1,241 

441 

3.594 

3,293 

1.125 

An 

8 

88 

SuDerior  office  

8'4 

X^a  Crosse  office  

170 

116 

Oshkosh  office  ...*..« 

Total   

S,6S1 
1.117 

7n 

299 

8.6» 

1.23S 

1.103 

609 

293 

8.453 

1,115 
713 
616 
293 

178 
2 

236 

Females: 

Afllwaukee  office  

123 

Superior  office  

890 

I^a  CToBse  office 

64 

76 

Oshkosh  office  

Total   

2.703 

3,228 

2.937 

66 

689 

SUMMARY  OF  FOUR  OFFICES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Classification  of  positions. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 
of 

N  n mber  of  a  pp)  ica- 
tions  unfilled. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

poHitions 
filled. 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

Males: 

Milwaukee  office  

6,898 
4,371 
l,4n 

6,943 
4,480 
1-4S2 

6,808 
4,371 
1,471 
1,125 

44 

109 
11 

4 

Superior  office  

La  Crosse  office  

Oshkosh  office  

1,125    '         i;i29 

•■•••-• 

Total    

13,865            li.DSH    '.        19  MS 

Fomnle: 

Milwaukee  office  

1,207 

I.StO 

1,267 
999 
544 
664 

168 

Superior  office  

9^    ■          1,511 
544     '              730 
6M                  683 

8.*? 
619 

im 

18 

La  Crosse  office  

Oshkosh  office   

Total   

8,467             i-?7a 

3,467 

806 

^D  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


[CBS  FOR  BIENNIAI,  FEailOD  ENDING  JUNE  m, 
1906. 


Number  of  applica- 
tions filed. 

Number 

of 

poi-itioQs 

filled. 

Number  of  applica- 
tions unfilled. 

Forem- 
pioymeut. 

For  help. 

For  e  m-     p^r  helo. 
ploymeut.    '""^  ""»»*• 

j 

10.500    1        10.624 
7,684    1          7,806 
2.706    1         2,7?3 
1,560              1,370 

10.482 
7.6M 
2.599 
1.566 

S 

1S2 
141 

170 

127 

4 

22.496 

2.3S4 

1.705 

1,1«4 

957 

?2.722 

3,583 

2.614 

1,322 

975 

22,313 

2,3S2 

1.705 

1.060 

937 

17B 
2 

404 

206 

009 

64 

as 

18 

1          f3.170 

17.8S4 
9,389 

7,199 

13,213 
10,419 

6,104 

12,574 
o.3no 

10 

1.305 

33S 

1,0V) 

3,S90 
2,583 

4,045              3,656 
2,545    1         2.523 

234 

38» 
22 

28,686 

30,221    1 

1 

28,422 

244 

1.79& 

APPENDIX. 


A   CHRONICLE    OF  INDUSTRIAL   EVENTS. 


The  folldvving  extracts  from  state  newspaperg  pertain  to 
events  of  interest  to  employers,  workmen,  or  both,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1906.  The  purpose 
of  making  the  compilation  was  to  collect  such  data  as  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  industrial  conditions  which 
existed  and  the  changes  which  occurred  during  the  year.  It 
will  become  apparent  that  the  field  has  not  been  covered  so 
completely  as  to  make  the  attainment  of  this  end  possible.  The 
individual  facts  have  nevertheless  been  considered  as  of  suf- 
ficient intenst  to  warrant  their  presentation. 

Albany,  March  14,  1906. — The  Albany  Linen  Mills  Co.  have  enlarged 
their  plant  so  that  the  full  equipment  is  500  looms;  150  hands  will  be 
employed  in  addition  to  the  regular  force. 

Appleton,  January  C,  1905. — Laboring  men  who  are  married  and  wil- 
ling to  work  are  very  much  in  demand  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  north. 
Companie-3  will  not  hire  single  men,  but  offer  big  inducements  to  mar- 
ried men.    Average  wage  this  year  is  |2.23  against  |1.98  last  year. 

Appleton,  November  3,  1905. — Appleton  experiences  a  labor  famine. 
Impossible  for  employers  to  obtain  sufficient  labor  to  carry  on  indus- 
trial improvements. 

Appleton,  January  11,  1906. — New  sulphite  plant  of  the  Riverside 
Fibre  and  Paper  Company  is  completed  and  ready  for  operation.  It 
replaces  mill  destroyed  by  fire  May  last  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  United  States  and  the  best  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Appleton,  July  12,  1906. — A  prominent  lumberman  of  Appleton  says 
laborers  are  very  scarce.  A  telegram  came  this  morning  that  60  mill 
hands  were  wanted  in  Donald,  a  little  town  on  the  Chippewa  River, 
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and  It  was  impassible  to  secure  them.  Reason  is  that  many  men  are 
working  In  the  harvest  fields  near  here,  while  some  have  gone  to 
North  Dakota. 

Appletooi,  Aug.  18,  1906.— Believing  that  hJs  employees  were  going 
out  on  a  strike  this  morning,  George  Smith,  the  largest  cigar  manufac- 
turer in  Neenah,  discharged  his  entire  force  of  20  cigar  makers  last 
rdgiht.  The  girls  who  were  strippinjg  tx>bacco  -were  told  to  take  a 
vacation  until  other  men  could  be  secured. 

The  union  label  was  used  and  union  men  were  employed  as  In  all 
other  factories  here.  <Mr.  Smilth  will  hire  the  m-en  back  again,  but 
will  retire  from  business  before  he  will  be  dictated  to  or  grant  the 
demands  made  by  his  erstwhile  employees. 

Evening  Wisconsin,  May  31.  Ashland,  Wi-s. — De  Fer*s  mill  at  Saxon 
burned  to  the  ground,  involving  a  loss  of  (30,000.  Fire  throws  100  men 
out  of  employment. 

Evansville  Review,  Aug.  16,  1906.  Beloit  News. — Sixty  men  are 
working  for  the  Rock  County  Cigar  Company  in  Janesville,  Installing 
new  machinery,  cleaning  up  the  factory  and  getting  ready  for  the 
large  amount  of  beets  to  be  brought  in  this  fall  and  winter. 

Beloit  Dally  Free  Press,  Sept.  15.  1906.— The  Warner  Instrument 
Company  will  build  a  new  factory  in  South  Beloit.  Their  business  has 
outgrown  their  present  accommodations.  The  Warners  expect  to  have 
about  100  persons  employed  in  the  new  shops  when  completed. 

Brodhead,  January  25,  1906.--The  American  Cigar  Company's  plant 
is  in  full  operation,  employing  over  100  hands. 

Chippewa  Falls,  November  14,  1905. — A  new  furniture  company  has 
been  formed.  The  management  is  composed  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  town.  The  plant  will  give  employment  to  about  75  skilled 
laborers. 

Chippewa  Falls,  December  20,  1905. — ^A  large  crew  is  going  from 
here  to  work  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  building  from  Owen 
to  Superior.  Company  is  paying  as  high  as  (2.00  a  day  for  men.  The 
work  is  to  continue  throughout  the  winter. 

Cudahy,  March  5,  1906.— Power  and  Mining  Co.  began  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  plant,  costing  (300,000.  This  added  300  men  to  the  labor- 
ing force. 

De  Pere,  November  8,  1905. — Work  begun  on  a  large  addition  to  the 
Kidney  Boat  Factory.  Additional  machinery  to  be  placed  in  the  plant, 
necessitating  a  larger  working  force. 

De  Pere,  January  3,  1906.— The  Western  Stel  and  Iron  Woks,  cap- 
italized at  $400,000,  are  moving  their  plant  from  Green  Bay  to  this 
place.    About  15  hands  will  be  employed  at  the  start,  on  January  6,  1906. 

De  Pere,  January  26.  1906.— The  Bums  Bodler  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's plant  is  to  remain  in  De  Pere  and  capital  stock  is  increased 
ifrom  (100,000  ftio  ((200,0(fJ,  (25,000  iof  »wihioh  ia  suhOcribed  locally. 
Fooindry  will  be  enlarged  and  other  improvements  made  as  soon  as 
possible  and  company  will  give  employment  to  150  ihands^  which  num- 
ber will  be  steadily  increased. 
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Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  6,  1906.  Dodgeville,  Wic— The  new 
50- ton  concentrating  mill  at  the  McKinley  mines,  two  miles  east  of 
this  city,  has  commenced  operation.  The  construction  of  the  building 
took  65,000  feet  of  lumber  and  325  barrels  of  cement.  It  will  take  50 
men  to  keep  the  mill  running  at  its  full  capacity. 

Eau  Claire,  December  2,  1905. — The  factory  of  the  Mussen-McLaren 
Shoe  Co.,  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Duluth,  la  being  moved  to 
that  place.  Factory  gave  employment  to  50  employees  and  its  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt. 

Eau  Claire  Leader.  July  19,  1906. — There  was  a  short  strike  of  ,the 
employees  of  the  two  ice  companies  Monday  that  resulted  in  the  de- 
*mands  of  the  men  being  granted. 

They  wanted  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  day. 
The  $2.00  wage  was  granted.  Should  tliese  wages  be  demanded  next 
year,  the  price  of  ice  will  be  raised. 

Eau  Claire,  September  18,  1906. — The  Lange  Canning  Factory  at  Eau 
Claire  employs  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  to  handle  the 
amount  of  corn  that  is  now  being  brought  in. 

Pond  du  Lac  Commonwealth,  July  10,  1906.— Nearly  10,000  building 
laborers  who  have  been  earning  30  cents  an  hour  for  the  last  three 
years  have  been  granted  an  Increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  or  40  cents  per 
day.  Caisson  workers  receive  50  cents  an  hpur.  The  agreement  was 
made  by  the  Mason  and  Builders'  association. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  August  14,  1906. — Raise  of  wages  for  street  car 
men  willl  go  into  effect  September  1  for  the  employees  of  the  ESastern 
Wisconsin  Railway  and  Light  Company,  in  charge  of  both  city  and  in- 
terurban  cars.  In  city  service,  employees  working  for  the  company  for 
the  first  six  months  will  receive  15  cents  an  hour;  second  six  months, 
16  cents;  and  thereafter  17  cents  an  hour.  On  the  interurban,  em- 
ployees will  receive,  under  tlhe  new  sdhedaile,  17  cents  an  hour  for  the 
first  year;  18  cents  for  the  second;  19  cents  for  the  third,  and  20  centa 
thereafter. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  September  26,  1906. — About  fifteen  men  employed 
by  Contractor  J.  O.  Jones  on  the  Division  Street  pavement  went  on 
strike.  They  were  receiving  $2.00  per  day  and  struck  for  a  raise  of 
25  per  cent,  which  was  not  granted.  Four  men  returned  tor  $2.25  per 
day.  Others  are  still  out.  The  following  morning  the  work  started  the 
same  as  usual,  new  men  having  been  engaged  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
who  struck  the  day  previous. 

Fond  du  Lac,  December  5,  1906. — Ninety  Italians,  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  Barker  Asphalt  Co.  on  the  Sheboygan  Street  pave- 
ment work  as  concrete  mixers,  quit  work  Tuesday.  They  went  to  the 
justice  of  peace  and  said  they  were  unable  to  get  their  pay.  Papers 
were  served  on  the  company,  but  they  found  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  their  suit.  The  Italians  were  paid  the  wages  due  them 
and  they  paid  the  court  costs.  They  returned  to  Chicago  and  new 
men  will  take  their  places. 
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Glenwood,  January  18,  1906.— A.  J.  Vander  Hiden  Is  to  establish  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts.  Will  give  employment  to  about 
twenty  hands. 

Grand  Rapids,  October  11,  1906.~-The  New  Sulphite  mill  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  November  and  it  will  employ  150  men. 

Wood  County  Times,  October  18,  1906.  Grand  Rapids. — This  after- 
noon 100  molders  employed  by  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Company  went  on 
a  etrike,  claiming  they  were  promised  ten  hcwrs'  pay  for  nine  hours' 
work,  which  they  did  not  get,  bo  they  all  walked  out. 

Green  Bay,  April  21. — Painters  and  decorators  of  Duluth  and  Super- 
ior went  on  strike  for  raise  in  wages  yesterday. 

Hayward,  November  14,  1905. — Diamond  Match  company  is  to  put  in 
a  plant  here.    The  new  factory  will  give  employment  to  about  60  hands. 

Janesvllle,  January  8,  1906. — Capital  stock  of  the  Western  Shoe  Co. 
increased  from  |25,000  to  |50,000.  Output  is  to  be  doubled  and  company 
will  give  employment  to  a  force  of  40  or  50  men. 

'  Janesvllle,  February  16,  1906. — The  Rock  County  Sugar  Company's 
factory  closed  its  factory  for  the  season^  The  54,000  tons  of  sugar 
beets  delivered  during  the  year  have  yielded  12,637,029  pounds  of 
sugar.    Four  hundred  laborers  were  employed  during  the  season. 

Janesvllle  Gazette,  July  11,  1906. — ^Janesvllle  Sash  &  Door  Co.  em- 
ploy 80  men  but  are  unable  to  put  out  all  the  work  they  receive  orders 
for  and  are  forced  to  sublet  some  of  it. 

Kenosha,  November  1, 1905. — ^Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  held  convention  at  Kentnha  and  adopted  reeolutions  asking 
Conigress  to  provide  for  an  investigation  by  a  bureau  of  experts  of  con- 
ditions under  which  women  wage  earners  in  the  country  work  and  the 
reason  for  the  rapid  Increase  In  women  workers. 

Kenosha,  November  31,  1905. — Contractors  of  the  city  are  to  form  a 
union  or  association  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  building  ma- 
terial at  lower  rates. 

Over  300  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of  the 
cabbage  crop  which  is  one  of  the  largest  crops  raised  in  this  vicinity. 

Kenosha,  May  3,  1906.— Bakers  of  this  city  declined  to  work  Wednes- 
day night  and  are  on  strike.  They  want  higher  wages.  The  action  of 
the  men  did  not  affect  the  supply  of  bread  and  pastry  as  the  bosses  took 
the  places  of  strikers,  and  will  for  an  indefinite  time.  They  say  they 
Will  not  raise  wages. 

Kenosha,  May  14,  1906.— A  large  force  of  about  400  section  laborers 
on  the  new  spur  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  about  two  miles 
from  here,  have  struck.  They  demand  an  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents 
per  day.    It  is  thought  that  new  men  will  take  their  places. 

Kenosha,  June  1.— Twelve  men  who  controlled  the  delivery  of  ice  here 
went  on  a  strike  this  morning;  wagons  of  the  two  companies  remained 
in  the  yards  and  many  people  went  without  ice.  It  is  thought  that  their 
wages  will  be  increased.    Knickerbocker  Co. 
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Kenosha,  June  5. — Three  new  factories  have  been  given  sites  in  the 
city  and  will  operate  as  soon  as  possible, — concrete  block  factory,  piano 
factory,  necktie  factory.    These  will  give  employment  to  about  500  men. 

The  Telegram  Courier,  Kenosha,  August  23,  1906.— Ground  is  broken 
here  for  a  big  plant  for  Marshall  Ventilating  Mattress  Co.,  in  Kenosha. 
Will  manufacture  cushions,  seats,  mattresses,  etc.  With  the  opening 
of  the  plant  about  75  men  will  be  employed. 

La  Crosse,  November  2,  1905. — ^About  20  employees  of  the  La  Crosse 
Rubber  mills  walked  out.  Said  to  be  a  sympathetic  strike,  because  one 
of  their  number  was  discharged. 

La  Crosse,  November  2,  1905, — ^All  of  the  electricians  and  linemen  of 
the  four  telephone  companies  centering  at  La  Crosse  struck  for  recog- 
nition of  the  union.  Companies  are  paying  union  scale  and  working 
union  hours  and  the  question  of  the  open  shop  is  the  point  at  issue. 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  and  La  Crosse  Telephone  Companies  com- 
pletely tied  up. 

La  Crosse,  November  2,  1905. — Crew  of  the  rafter  Ravenna  will  not 
work  in  cold  weather,  so  half  of  them  struck  at  Winona  and  the  rest 
at  La  Crosse.    Others  wefe  secured  after  considerable  delay. 

La  Crosse,  November  3,  1905. — La  Crosse  Rubber  Co.  again  running 
with  full  force.  New  men  were  secured  to  fill  the  places  of  the  ink- 
ers, none  of  wihoon  will  be  taken  back. 

La  Crosse,  November  3,  1905. — Three  dozen  men  secured  employment 
at  the  Wisconsin  Free  Employment  Bureau  last  week.  Demand  for 
labor  is  large,  orders  for  men  have  piled  up,  but  still  the  working 
classes  do  not  seek  positions. 

La  Crosse,  November  10,  1905. — Striking  union  electricians  have  se- 
cured employment  with  the  La  Crosse  Interurban  Telephone  company. 
The  La  Crosse  Telephone  company  has  filled  positions  vacated  by  strik- 
ers, while  the  Wisconsin  company  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  men 
immediately  after  the  strike  was  declared  against  it. 

La  Cpcpe,  November  23,  1905.— The  Humane  Society  is  taking  ag- 
gressive steps  towards  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  in  that 
city. 

La  Crosse,  December  12,  1905. — The  La  Crosse  newspapers  have  all 
signed  an  eight  hour  scale  with  the  Typographic  Union.  This  acftion 
avoided  a  strike  which  was  ordered  for  January  1,  1906. 

La  Crosse,  December  12,  1905. — Striking  union  electricians  have  re- 
turned to  work  for  the  La  Crosse  and  Wisconsin  Telephone  Companies 
after  a  strike  of  seven  weeks  which  has  been  declared  off.  No  con- 
cessions were  made  to  them. 

La  Crosrse,  January  2,  1906. — A  strike  has  been  declared  in  job  offices 
as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  eight  hour  day  by  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union. 

La  Crosse,  February  8,  1906. — Cement  sidewalk  contractors  have 
formed  a  combination  to  protect  their  interests.  Prices  will  be  raised 
25  per  cent,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  cement. 
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La  Crosse,  February  28,  1906. — An  agreement  to  maintain  .uniform 
prices  was  reached  by  the  ice  dealers  and  arrangements  '^de  for 
doubling  the  price  for  the  summer  of  1906. 

La  Crosse,  March  8,  1906. — Boss  carpenters  organized  to  combat  de- 
mands of  carpenters'  union  for  a  raise  in  wages  on  April  1,  from  22  to 
30  centB  per  hour;  also  double  pay  for  Sundays. 

La  Crosse,  March  20,  1906.— The  La  Crosse  Building  Association  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  unions. 

La  Crosse,  May  10. — There  was  a  strike  yesterday  among  the  car- 
penters who  were  building  the  high  school;  they  demanded  an  increase 
in  wages  of  5  cents  per  hour.  Their  places  were  filled  by  non-union 
men. 

La  Crosse  Leader  Press,  June  1. — Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
at  Madison  for  the  Litho  Paint  Sign  Co.  of  this  city,  with  a  capital  of 
125,000.  Be  tween  15  and  20  hands  will  sbe  employed>  at  the  start,  and 
more  as  business  warrants. 

La  Crosse,  August  4,  1906. — The  La  Crosse  fioiler  Company  is  having 
plans  drawn  by  Schick  &  Roth  for  a  new  boiler  plant.  The  erection 
will  mean  an  increased  labor  force  and  the  business  will  be  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale. 

La  Crosse  Leader-Press,  Aug.  29,  1906. — A  strike  among  the  men 
employed  by  Contractors  Wooley  &  Han-son  on  the  Caledonia  Street 
brick  paving  job  was  on  yesterday  afternoon.  They  wanted  an  in- 
crease from  11.65  to  |1.75  per  day.  The  wages  were  granted  and  the 
men  went  back  to  work. 

La  Crosse  Weekly  Chronicle,  October  4,  1906. — A  half  dozen  men 
employed  by  GrofC  &  Derr  struck  for  a  raise.  They  are  now  getting 
17%  cents  per  hiour  and  they  asked  for  12.00  per  day.  Other  men  will 
be  employed. 

Lake  Mills,  March  1,  1906. — The  ice  houses  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
have  employed  175  men,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  from  Indiana. 

Madison  State  Journal,  Aug.  25,  190G. — Ten  city  quarrymen  went  on 
a  :jtrike  this  afternoon  beca'use  their  foreman  .worked  them  Isoo  hard. 

Madison,  October  1,  1906. — An  addition  that  will  largely  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Northern  Electrical  Plant  will  soon  be  under  way.  When 
this  is  completed  it  will  employ  200  more  men. 

Manitowoc,  November  3,  1905. — The  masons,  who  were  among  the 
number  who  quit  work  on  the  new  court  houBC  a  month  ago  when  a 
disagreement  arose,  returned  to  work. 

Manitowoc.  January  10,  1906. — The  Shipwrights'  and  Boilermakers' 
Unions  try  to  force  the  Manitowoc  Dry  Dock  Co.  and  the  Manitowoc 
Steam  Boiler  Works  to  recognize  the  union  and  eight  hour  day.  As 
the  result  of  a  strike  these  companies  have  been  compelled  to  cancel 
contracts. 

Marinette,  November  18,  1905. — Sheet  Metal  workers  organized  a 
UD.'on.    It  is  allied  with  the  Marinette  and  Menominee  Trades  Council. 
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Marinette,  December  18,  1905.— Marinette  Knitting  Mills  is  to  enlarge 
its  mill.  Concern  is  now  employing  sixty  hands  and  erpects  to  have 
oVer  a  hundred  before  another  six  months. 

Marinette,  January  17,  1906.— International  Shingle  Weavers'  Union, 
now  In  session  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  elected  Joseph  Bolger  of  this  city 
president.  It  was  decided  to  open  a  free  employment  bureau  in  Marin- 
ette tfor  the  benefit  of  union  men  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  June  1, 
1907,  was  fixed  as  the  date  when  the  International  Union  would  de< 
mand  an  eight  hour  day  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Marinette,  July  6,  1906. — Labor  is  scarce  and  employers  have  to  send  • 
outside  the  city  for  masons  and  bricklayers. 

Marinette,  August  16,  1906. — Menominee  has  landed  another  large 
factory  in  tne  Floyd  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  manufacturers 
of  steel  and  wire  novelties.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  foundriea 
and  machine  shops.    The  factory  will  employ  from  400  to  600  men. 

Marinette,  August  25,  1906. — A  sugar  factory  is  to  be  started  here.  In 
addition  to  this  the  pickling  plant  of  the  Carpenter  Cook  Company  was 
put  into  operation  Tuesday  and  a  force  of  from  20  to  30  men  were  em- 
ployed In  picking  over  the  various  vegetables.  The  output  of  this 
plant  will  be  greater  next  year. 

Marinette,  September  12,  1906. — ^John  Lindem  of  the  Marinette  Plan- 
ing Mill,  stated  today  that  his  company  is  preparing  for  and  now  has 
the  material  on  the  ground  to  double  the  capacity  of  their  Marinette 
plant  and  to  give  employment  to  fully  75  additional  workmen.  Business 
of  the  company  has  increased  faster  than  they  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of. 

The  Daily  Eagle  Star,  Marinette,  October  4,  1906. — A  committee  of 
the  Typographical  Union,  having  asked  for  a  recognition  of  the  union 
and  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  their  demands  being  refused  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Herald  Leader  and  Eagle  Star,  the  men  walked 
out  at  3  o'clock  today  without  notice.    Other  (help  (has  been  Eecured. 

Marinette,  October  17,  1906. — The  Carpenter  Cook  Co.,  of  Menominee, 
intend  to  make  its  preserving  plant  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  over  |25,000  has  been  spent  on  it  this  year.  The  extensive  work 
will  not  start  in  until  next  fall.  It  is  planned  to  employ  four  or  five 
hundred  new  hands  in  the  industry. 

Menasha,  January  17,  1906. — On  account  of  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
per 'day  in  their  rate  of  pay,  fifteen  men  employed  as  single  handlers 
at  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  single  piles,  struck.  The  men  had 
been  getting  |1 .  50.  Company  is  unable  to  obtain  men  to  fill  the  places 
vacated. 

Menomonie,  December  15,  1905. — Machinists  of  the  Globe  Iron  Works 
went  out  on  a  strike.  Their  principal  demand  is  the  abolition  of  the 
piece  work  system. 

Milwaukee,  October  31,  1905. — Printers  of  the  city  vote  to  donate 
50  cents  per  week  for  carrying  on  a  strike  in  other  cities.  Winter 
meetings  being  held  at  which  the  members  are  being  taught  color 
mixing. 
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Milwaukee,  November  1,  1905. — Carmen  employed  by  the  Milwaukee 
road  have  reached  agreement  under  which  they  obtained  a  raise  of 
5  cents  per  day.    Hours  of  work  remain  the  same. 

Milwaukee,  November  2,  1905. — Strike  of  iron  workers  on  the  plant 
of  Aliis  Chalmers  Co.,  West  Allis,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

One  of  the  national  officers  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Union  is 
here  trying  to  settle  the  strike  which  has  been  on  for  many  months. 
Several  of  the  larger  shops,  which  formerly  employed  union  men,  now 
employ  non-union  men. 

Milwaukee,  November  2,  1905. — Structural  Iron  Workers  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  AUls-Chalmers  shops  at  West  Allls  struck. 
Trouble  was  caused  by  *  .r.  Oscar  Daniels,  who  has  the  contract  from 
the  Allis  Chalmers  people,  using  material  from  the  American  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works,  against  which  company  there  is  a  strike. 

Milwaukee,  November  2,  1905. — The  Hod  Carriers*  Union  has  joined 
the  building  trades  section  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council.  This  ac- 
tion added  great  strength  to  the  section,  which  also  comprises  the 
Brick  Layers'  and  Masons'  Union. 

Milwaukee,  November  3,  1905. — An  Allis  Chalmers  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized by  that  company,  to  promote  a  social  spirit  among  its  em- 
ployees and  strengthen  their  loyalty  to  its  interests. 

Milwaukee,  November  6,  1905. — The  Street  Railway  Company  is  to 
build  a  belt  line.  Extension  is  of  special  importance  to  the  towns  of 
Lake,  Cudahy,  St.  Francis  and  South  Milwaukee.  Many  laborers  to  be 
employed. 

Milwaukee,  November  13,  1905. — Three  hundred  linemen  employed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  went  out  on  a  strike.  They 
were  getting  a  graded  pay  of  from  |2.35  to  |2.89  and  demand  a  flat  rate 
of  12.75.  They  worked  nine  and  one-half  hours,  with  a  Saturday  half 
holiday  and  they  now  demand  an  eight  and  one-half  hour  day  with  a 
half  holiday. 

Milwaukee,  November  23,  1905. — The  construction  and  maintenance 
men  of  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company,  who  struck  ten  days  ago, 
have  made  a  settlement  with  the  company  and  have  returned  to  work. 
Strikers  gained  practically  every  point  for  which  they  struck. 

Milwaukee,  'November  23,  1 905.-  Members  of  tfti«  Steam  Fitters* 
Union  nominally  on  a  strike,  but  all  members  of  the  union  are  wt>rklng 
full  time. 

Milwaukee,  December  6,  190."). — The  English  firm  of  N.  &  T.  Avery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  is  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  scales  in  North  Milwaukee.     Plant  is  to  employ  500  men. 

Milwaukee,  December  13,  1905.— Matthews  Bros.  Mfg.  Company's 
plant  on  Fourth  street,  employing  about  four  hundred  men,  has  in- 
augurated the  closed  sho^,  with  none  'but  union  men  employed. 

Milwaukee,  December  2C,  1906.— The  Pressed  Steel  Plant  Company 
has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Company  for  |75,000  and  will  immediately  begin  improvements 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  |50,000.  The  plant  will  employ  between 
350  and  400  men. 
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Milwaukee,  January  6,  1906. — Settlement  of  the  strike  of  machinists 
at  the  works  of  the  Brown-Corliss  Engine  Company  at  Corliss  may  he 
reached  today.  Forty  men  were  affected  by  tihe  strike  at  Corliss.  The 
union  claimed  that  members  of  the  organization,  particularly  of  its 
local  members,  were  discriminated  against  by  the  Company.  The 
strikers  finally  settled  down  near  the  machine  shops,  living  in  tents 
erected  on  a  lot  ^belonging  to  one  of  the  members  of  tihe  union.  This 
method  of  conducting  a  strike  attracted  attention  in  labor  circles 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Milwaukee,  January  12,  1906. — Employees  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  and  Light  Company,  who  have  been  in  the  continuous  service 
of  the  company  for  ten  years,  had  wages  increased  one  cent  per  hour. 
One  hundred  men  were  affected  by  the  raise. 

Milwaukee,  January  17,  1906. — Fourteen  members  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Union,  employed  by  a  local  printing  establishment,  quit  work  today 
because  it  is  alleged  that  the  firm  is  doing  printing  for  the  state  of 
Minnesota  without  a  contract. 

Milwaukee,  January  2,  1906. — Support  to  the  striking  members  of  the 
union  at  the  shop  of  the  Cannon  Printing  Company  was  voted  by  the 
Milwaukee  Local  of  the  Typographical  Union.  A  number  of  the  strikers 
have  secured  positions  with  other  firms. 

Milwaukee,  January  23,  1906. — The  Hammersmith  Engraving  Com- 
pany decided  to  hold  an  open  shop.  Fifteen  of  the  union  engravers 
quit  the  firm  and  four  broke  wiith  the  union. 

Milwaukee.  January  24,  1906. — Striking  members  of  Typographical 
Union,  No.  23,  have  been  enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  Cannon  Printing  Company  or  any  of  its  employees. 

Milwaukee,  January  25,  1906. — The  fifteen  engravers  who  had  been 
locked  out  by  the  Hammersmith  Engraving  Company,  returned  to 
work  after  signing  the  open  shop  agreement. 

Milwaukee,  January  26,  1906. — All  of  the  difficulties  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  have  been  adjusted  by  the  Building  Trades'  Council,  and  the 
men  affected  have  returned  to  work.  Trouble  was  caused  by  Plasterers' 
Union.  No.  138.  refusing  to  allow  decorators  to  proceed  with  work 
which  the  plasterers  claimed  came  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  this 
connection  the  plasterers  were  successful. 

Milwaukee,  January  27, 1906. — Employees  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light 
Company,  who  have  been  In  the  employ  of  the  company  a  year,  and 
regularly  during  the  time  were  given  an  additional  six  per  cent  of  their 
^ages  during  the  preceding  six  months.  In  carrying  out  this  policy 
8ie  company  pensions  aged  employees  when  it  is  decided  that  they  are 
not  fit  to  continue  longer  In  their  employment. 

Milwaukee,  February  1,  1906. — Seven  hundred  Milwaukee  painters 
will  strike  on  May  1st.  if  the  employing  painters  do  not  grant  a  demand 
for  an  Increase  of  wages  of  five  cents  an  hour.  There  are  about  1,000 
painters  in  Milwaukee,  of  which  considerably  over  one-half  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union. 

Milwaukee,  February  13,  1906. — A  new  Waltefs'  Union  has  been 
formed  with  a  membership  of  nearly  fifty. 
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Milwaukee,  February  13,  1906. — Local  Bakers*  Union  vote  to  demand 
an  increase  in  their  wages,  to  take  effect  May  1st,  1906. 

Milwaukee,  February  IG,  1906. — The  stationary  and  hoisting  engi- 
neers will  follow  in  the  wake  ot  the  painters  in  demanding  an  increased 
wage  scale  after  May  1st.  The  present  scale  Is  fifty  cents  an  hour. 
How  much  increase  will  be  demanded  the  officers  decline  to  disclose 
at  present. 

Milwaukee,  February  26,  1906. — Several  tailors  in  the  employ  of 
August  Rohn,  264  W.  Water  St.,  went  on  a  strike  yesterday  morning. 
The  union  (men  maintain  that  tlhe  reason  for  the  strike  is  the  fact 
that  non-union  help  was  hired  in  the  shop.  Mr.  Rohn  says  it  is  be- 
cause he  refused  to  re-employ  an  Incompetent  tailor  whom  he  had 
discharged. 

Milwaukee,  February  26,  1906. — Demanding  an  increase  of  5  cents  an 
hour  in  their  pay,  about  40  bricklayers  went  on  a  strike  at  the  plant 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  at  West  Allis  yesterday.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  men  receive  50  cents  an  hour.  The  officials  of  the  com- 
pany state  that  an  early  settlement  can  be  looked  for. 

Milwaukee,  March  1,  1906. — The  Italian  laborers  who  went  on  a 
strike  at  West  Allls  because  their  hours  of  employment  were  too  short, 
were  pacified  and  returned  to  work. 

Milwaukee,  March  20,  1906. — Twenty  coremakers  of  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers Company  returned  to  work  after  having  been  on  a  three  days* 
strike. 

Milwaukee,  March  22,  1906. — ^An  addition  to  the  Milwaukee  Road 
BhopB  <has  been  begun.  This  addition,  when  completed,  will  increase 
the  pay  roll  from  |325,000  to  |700,000.  The  increase  in  the  car-wheel 
output  will  be  from  185  to  600  per  day.  Over  2,000  people  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  and  the  addition  will  employ  some  4,500  additional. 

Milwaukee,  March  28,  1906.— About  200  section  ihand)E(^  employed  in 
the  Milwaukee  road  yards  in  the  Menomonee  Valley,  and  aibout  the 
yards  of  the  West  Milwaukee  Shops,  went  on  a  strike,  demanding  an 
increase  in  pay  from  |1.50  to  |1.75  per  day. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  April  25,  1906. — Kenosha.  The  striking  tanners 
at  the  Central  Leather  Company's  plant  returned  to  work  today. 
There  is  an  increase  of  wages  of  50  cents  per  week.  Men  have  dropped 
their  demand  for  a  three  years'  contract. 

Milwaukee,  May  2,  1906. — One  thousand  and  two  hundred  molders 
went  on  a  strike  in  Milwaukee  this  morning  for  increased  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  When  the  seven  o'clock  whistle  blew  not  a  man  ap- 
peared for  work  in  the  foundries  of  any  of  the  shops  of  the  Milwaukee 
Foundrymen's  Association. 

Evening  Wisconsin,  May  28,  1906.— Boilermakers  at  the  Power  ailtf 
Mining  Machinery  Company  plant,  who  struck,  have  reached  an  amica- 
ble understanding  with  their  employers  and  have  gone  back  to  work. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  May  bl,  1906.— Tanners  employed  by  Pfister 
&  Vogel  Company  asked  an  increase  in  pay  from  15  to  16  cents  per 
hour.    It  was  met  with  a  refusal.    Several  hundred  are  employed. 

Tanners  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Hide  &  Leather  Company 
will  receive  an  increase  of  1  cent  an  hour. 


last 
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Milwaukee  Free  Press,  June  8,  1906. — Molders'  strike  in  Milwaukee 
^maod  i»  still  on.    The  union  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  existence.    It  is  said 

that  about  5,000  men  are  on  a  strike  all  over  the  country.  Strikers  re- 
ceive 17.00  per  week  from  the  treasury  of  the  union. 

engi- 

eased  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  June  13,  1906. — The  machinists  employed  by 

boor.  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  road  were  last  week  given  a  raise  of  15  per  cent. 

iciose  This  raise  affects  about  40. 

The  foundry  men  of  Milwaukee  offered  the  molders  an  advance  in 
wages  or   shorter  hours,   with  the   same   pay.     The   union   molders 
ly  of  demanded  a  written  agreement  for  recognition  of  the  coremakers  and 

oing^  a  closed  shop  agreement,  and  that  is  the  issue.    The  foundry  men  vol- 

M  untarily  increased  wages  of  coremakers  and  molders  from  5  to  10  per 

!  be-  cent  May  1st,  and  their  average  wages  at  that  time  were  about  |3.00 

M  per  day.    Because  of  the  refusal  to  sign  a  written  agreement  embody- 

ing union  restrictions,  they  struck  May  2nd  and  have  been  out  since. 
The  foundries  are  running  today  with  about  one-third  of  their  normal 
*^  output,  with  competent  non-union  helpers,  and  will  hereafter  maintain 

open  shops  free  to  all  men.    Only  as  individuals  can  molders  return  to 
^  work.    Twenty-three  foundries  of  the  city  have  open  shops  and  employ 

^^  about  2,300  molders,  as  against  five  foundries  who  signed  an  agreement 

the  first  week  of  the  strike  and  who  employ  157  moldera.  Thus  out  of 
28  foundries  in  the  city,  23  are  open  shops  and  5  are  closed. 

?  Free  Press,  Jtme  14,  1906. — In  regard  to  the  1,200  molders  it  is  said 

that  the  employers  offered  to  raise  wages,  but  did  not  offer  a  shorter 
day. 

.  It  is  also  said  the  molders  did  not  include  in  thair  demand 3  any  pro- 

visions as  to  open  or  closed  shops.    What  they  demanded  was  a  nine 

^  hour  day,  with  a  minimum  wage  of  |2.85  for  coremakers  who  have 

never  had  a  minimum   scale,   and  in   increase  of  the  minimum   for 

j  molders  from  $2.80  to  $3.15  for  bench  molders  and  from  $3.00  to  $3.25 

J  for  floor  molders. 

'  Free  Press,  July  6,  1906. — Within  a  few  months  a  new  building  will 

be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  West  Milwaukee  ShopiJ  of  the  C,  M.  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad.  The  number  of  employees  will  be  increased  from 
4,008  to  5,000. 

Free  Press,  July  14,  1906. — It  is  said  there  are  no  calls  for  workmen 
from  the  wheat  fields  to  Milwaukee.  We  could  send  them  all  the  men 
they  wanted  if  they  would  furnish  transportation.  Men  are  constantly 
asking  for  work  in  the  West.  We  do  have  a  shortage  of  girls.  There 
Is  a  call  for  them  at  the  various  summer  resorts. 

It  is  reported  that  the  foundry-men  have  884  men  working,  which  is 
68  per  cent  of  their  normal  number.  These  men,  it  is  said,  turn  out 
56  per  cent  of  their  normal  output  of  castings. 

Free  Press,  July  27,  1906. — The  Iron  Molders'  Union  sent  20  men  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  work  in  molders'  plants  yesterday.  On  Wednesday 
of  this  week  15  men  left  for  Sharon,  Pa.  It  was  said  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  molders  that  they  have  more  calls  for  men  from  all  over  the 
country  than  they  can  fill. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  Aug.  1,  1906. — A  large  portion  of  the  conserva- 
tive molders,  with  their  families,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike,  and  they  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  make  up 
their  mind  to  go  to  work.  Men  find  it  hard  to  fall  from  $3.00  per  day 
to  $1.00  per  day,  which  the  union  pays  them.  The  season  also  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  In  summer 
one  can  get  along  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  in  the  winter. 
88— L. 
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Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  2,  1906.— There  is  great  demand  for 
bakers  in  this  city  and  in  this  state.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
Milwaukee  pays  lower  wages  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  In  the 
country;  therefore,  bakers  go  where  wages  are  better. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  5,  1906.— The  four  stablishments  which 
are  affected  by  the  lithographers'  strike  are  working  as  usual.  This 
they  do,  however,  by  employing  their  office  forces,  which  are  largely 
made  up  of  practical  lithographers,  it  is  said  by  strikers. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  11,  1906. — A  foundry  man  of  this  city- 
says  that  the  molders'  strike  will  never  be  settled.  "The  foundrymen 
will  make  no  concessions  and  will  not  agree  to  a  closed  shop.  As  to  the 
statement  made  by  strikers  that  a  great  deal  of  scrap  casting  is  turned 
out,  we  have  not  so  much  scrap  castings  turned  out  as  they  claim,  and 
if  we  had  we  could  afford  it,  as  we  have  more  machines  now,  each  of 
which  does  the  work  of  three  molders.  The  little  scrap  that  we  may 
have  we  can  melt  over  without  any  expense  whatever." 

Milwaukee  Journal,  August  3,  1906.— As  a  result  of  a  disagreement 
on  the  question  of  arbitration  about  a  dozen  men  employed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Gugler  Lithographing  Company  have  walked  out  on  strike. 
Others  remain  at  work.  The  firm  demanded  that  the  national  organiza- 
tion take  up  the  question  of  adjusting  the  differences  by  arbitration, 
but  this  the  men  declined  to  accede  to.  At  a  number  of  other  plants, 
including  that  of  the  Wllmanns  Bros.  Co.,  the  total  number  on  strike 
is  reported  as  50.  The  men  demand  an  8  hour  oay  at  the  old  wage.  The 
Northwestern  Company  later  acceded  to  the  demands,  temporarily  at 
least,  and  other  shops  say  they  will  do  so  if  the  majority  of  the  shops 
agree. 

Free  Press,  August  4,  1906. — The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists has,  according  to  F.  W.  Wilison,  business  agent  for  the  Ma- 
chinists* Union,  been  successful  in  making  agreements  with  a  number 
of  shops  in  the  country  to  become  union  shops. 

Evening  Wisconsin.  August  9,  1906. — Mining  companies  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  are  coming  in  conflict  with  the  demand  for  harvest 
hands  and  are  offering  great  inducements  to  men  to  go  to  work  for 
them.  They  offer  free  transportation  rfnd  |2.00  per  day  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

Free  Pres-s,  August  10,  1906. — According  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
Milwaukee  lithographer,  the  result  of  the  present  strike  of  lithograpli- 
ers  In  this  city  and  throughout  the  country  may  be  an  open  shop  policy, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  those  employers  who  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Lithographing  Employers'   Association. 

Free  Press,  August  10,  1906. — The  molders*  strike  remains  the  same. 
Yesterday  was  pay  day  for  the  striking  molders,  and  about  13.000  was 
paid  out  by  the  striking  union. 

Milwaukee  Daily  News,  August  13,  1906.— Pour  thousand  laborers 
are  needed  In  southwest  Wisconsin  for  mines,  farms,  etc. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  14,  1906. — This  has  been  a  quiet  year 
in  the  plumbers'  trade.  There  were  comparatively  few  strikes  this 
year  throughout  the  country,  about  the  only  one  being  that  at  Sheboy- 
gan. The  strike  has  been  on  there  since  May  1.  A  number  of  shops 
have  already  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  union. 
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Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  21,  1906.— The  Association  of  Employ- 
ers of  Lithographers  Issued  cards  in  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Milwaukee,  announcing  that  hereafter  its  members 
will  operate  open  shops.  As  a  result 'artists  working  in  the  establish- 
ments, who  have  had  an  eight  hour  day  for  years,  went  out  on  a 
sympathetic  strike. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  23, 1906.— At  a  meeting  of  striking  lith- 
ographers lasr  night  at  300  Fourth  St.,  it  was  reported  that  the  George 
Schlegel  Company,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Employing  Lithograph- 
ers' Association,  has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  union  for  an  eight 
hour  day. 

Milwaukee  News,  August  24,  1906.— A  large  number  of  the  striking 
molders  have  left  the  city  and  have  found  employment  elsewhere.  The 
demand  for  molders  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  a  result  the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  in  strike  benefits  yesterday  showed  a  won- 
derful decrease  in  the  number  of  Idle  men  of  that  craft  in  the  city. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  25,  1906— "One-third  of  the  lithograph- 
ers who  went  out  on  a  strike  in  this  city  already  are  employed  in  var- 
ious establishments  which  acceded  in  the  demands  of  the  union  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere."  said  one  of  the  striking  lithographers  yesterday. 
*'There  Is  a  great  demand  for  lithographers  all  over  the  country  just 
now,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters  to  go  to  other  cities.  By 
the  time  a  settlement  will  be  brought  about  here  more  than  half  of  the 
men  may  be  employed  elsewhere."  A  meeting  of  striking  artists,  en- 
gravers and  designers  was  held  last  night.  "We  are  striking  to  better 
our  conditionB,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "We  have  an  eight  hour  day. 
What  we  are  striking  for  is  the  principle  involved,  the  securing  of  an 
eight  hour  day  for  all  lithographers  in  this  country." 

It  was  reported  last  night  that  about  30  of  the  striking  artists  will 
leave  for  Yellowstone  Park  for  a  vacation.  But  It  is  understood  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  artists  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  many  of 
them  may  remain  there,  if  they  get  work. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  August  31.  1906. — The  molders'  strike  remains 
unchanged,  and  so  far  there  is  no  prospect  of  settlement.  The  closed 
shop  has  never  been  made  an  issue  in  conference.  Demands  are  the 
recognition  of  the  minimum  wage  scale  and  a  nine  hour  day. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  1,  1906. — ^Yesterday  was  pay  day 
for  striking  molders.  About  three  thousand  dollars  was  paid  out.  The 
molders  refused  to  discuss  the  report  which  came  from  Chicago  that 
machines  will  be  used  in  place  of  those  molders  who  are  on  strike. 
They  said  that  the  new  machine  is  unknown  to  them. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  2,  1906.— "Printers  in  this  city  are 
well  organized  now,"  said  Henry  Ohl,  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  Typographical  Union.  *'There  1«  hardly  an  important  printing  es- 
tablishment in  this  city  that  does  not  belong  to  the  union.  The  eight 
hour  day  is  practically  won  all  over  the  country.  Next  month  the  as- 
sessment will  be  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  months  will  be 
dropped  entirely. 

"Our  contract  with  employers  in  this  city  expires  on  June  1  of  next 
year.  We  believe  that  the  employers  of  this  city  will  grant  the  eight 
hour  demand  without  any  fight.  The  business  men  of  this  city  are 
helping  us  by  demanding  the  union  label.  They  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  the  label  on  their  printing,  and  they  make  it  a  point  to 
see  it  is  there.  The  demand  tor  the  label  is  larger  in  Milwaukee  than 
in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country." 
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Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  8,  1906. — The  union  barber  shops 
are  still  In  the  minority,  but  are  gradually  getting  more  shops  to  join 
the  union.  They  are  trying  to  get  all  shops  to  close  at  8  o'clock  on  week 
days  and  later  to  get  them  to  close  on  Sundays. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  8.  1906. — The  Metal  Trades  and 
Founders'  Association  are  filling  the  shops  with  as  many  machines  as 
they  can  get.  While  the  machines  cannot  be  run  without  men,  they 
turn  out  more  work  than  a  man  would  turn  out  without  the  machines, 
and  aliso  they  do  not  require  skillful  molders. 

The  strike  remains  unchanged.  The  men  must  decide  30on  now;  once 
the  shops  are  filled  with  other  men,  the  strike  will  be  ended  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  men  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  work. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  15,  1906. — There  is  said  to  be 
trouble  between  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  its  operators.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  In  circulation,  which  neither  operators  nor  officials 
of  the  company  in  Milwaukee  will  discuss,  the  operators  recently  sent 
a  list  of  32  requests  to  officials  of  the  company.  In  refusing  the  re- 
quests the  company  Is  said  to  have  ignored  the  union  by  sending  in- 
dividual letters  to  operators. 

Milwaukee  Dally  News,  September  17,  1906.— It  is  said  that  the 
strikes  which  have  been  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  state  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  for  higher  wages,  but  for  a  recognition  of  the  union. 
Almost  all  the  unions  have  increased  their  membership  about  25  per 
cent,  while  the  carpenters  and  painters  have  doubled  their  number, 
but  in  few  cases  have  wages  been  increased.  Bricklayers,  millwrights 
and  painters  have  Increased  their  pay  5  cents  an  hour  and  carpenters 
2^^  cents  an  hour. 

Milwaukee  Dally  News,  September  22,  1906. — An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Steam  Fitters'  Union  and  the  brewers  and  the 
striking  members  of  the  union  have  returned  to  work  at  an  increased 
rate  of  pay.  The  steam  fitters  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per 
day,  but  last  week  they  made  a  demand  for  $3.50  per  day,  which  was 
refused.  The  refusal  was  followed  by  a  strike  of  16  men.  The  brew- 
ers then  granted  the  demands  of  the  men  and  the  strike  was  called  off. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  September  24,  1906.— The  strike  of  the  Wlnne- 
peg  Building  Trades  Union,  involving  4,000  men,  was  settled  tonight 
and  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration  appointed.  The  -strike  has  tied 
up  all  buildings  for  several  weeks. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  October  3,  1906. — The  Milwaukee  R.  R.  is  build- 
ing an  addition  to  its  shops  at  Milwaukee  which  will  give  employment 
to  100  more  men.  During  the  past  two  months  they  have  added  200 
men  to  their  pay  roll,  mostly  in  their  foundries  and  car  erecting  de- 
partments.   Over  4,500  men  are  now  employed  by  this  company. 

Evening  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  October  12,  1906.— The  condition  at 
the  foundries  in  Milwaukee  are  improving  constantly,  it  Is  said,  and 
the  molders'  strike  will  soon-  be  forgotten.  They  now  have  about  80 
per  cent  of  their  original  help  and  are  getting  out  about  75  per  cent 
of  their  original  output.  The  new  men  are  becoming  very  proficient. 
Nearly  all  of  the  men  who  went  out  have  left  the  city  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  20,  who  gave  up  the  fight  and  returned  to  work. 

Milwaukee  Free  Press,  October  24,  1906.— A  resolution  was  passed 
several  weeks  ago  calling  upon  the  various  labor  unions  throughout 
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the  state  to  give  their  support  to  the  striking  iron  molcers  in  Milwau- 
kee. It  is  expected  that  the  unions  throughout  the  state  will  readily 
respond. 

Mineral  Point,  November  30,  1905.— The  Tripoli  Mining  Company 
have  made  preparations  to  run  the  mine  throughout  the  entire  winter. 
Company  now  has  about  40  men  on  the  pay  roll.  The  latest  important 
addition  to  the  plant  is  a  large  roaster  of  the  Mathee  make  by  the 
Galena  Iron  Works. 

Monroe,  January  13,  1906. — Messrs.  Mayer  &  Keiger  of  Chicago,  have 
arranged  to  install  machinery  in  glove  factory.  Are  to  manufacture 
gloves,  skirts,  clothing,  mittens,  etc.,  and  will  give  employment  to  150 
operatives. 

Neenah,  December  30,  1905. — Paper  mill  workers  start  a  fraternal  in- 
surance society  among  union  men  of  the  Fox  River  Valley.  Insurance 
is  life,  accident  and  sick  benefit. 

Neenah,  March  7.  1906. — The  Neenah  Paper  Company's  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000;  100  men  were 
employed  in  the  establishment. 

Oconomowoc,  January  24,  1906. — One  hundred  men  working  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  struck  yesterday.  The  men  were  getting  $1.50 
per  day  and  demanded  $1.75.  The  company  will  fill  their  places  with 
men  from  Chicago. 

Oconomowoc,  January  26,  1906.-^A  majority  of  the  striking  tmployees 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  have  gone  back  to  work  at  $1 .  50  per  day, 
the  old  scale.  An  injunctional  order  restraining  from  maliciously  cut- 
ting holes  in  the  ice  on  Fowler  Lake  and  from  interfering  with  the  ice 
to  injure  or  damage,  the  plaintiff,  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  was  served 
on  eleven  men  yesterday. 

Oshko'sh,  November  20,  1905. — Oshkosh  experienced  a  shortage  in 
factory  laborers.  The  reasons  were:  first,  that  much  of  the  regular 
labor  was  drawn  to  the  woods,  and  second,  that  outside  work  is  pre- 
ferred to  factory  work. 

Oshkosh,  November  20,  1905. — Twenty  men  employed  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Art  Glass  Co.'s  plant  struck.  Strike  occasioned  by  the  discharge  by 
the  company  of  one  of  the  apprentices. 

Oshkosh,  November  21,  1905. — Eight  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
riveting  works  of  the  Main  Street  bridge  struck.  They  were  employed 
by  the  Modern  Steel  Structural  Co.  Cause  of  the  strike  was  the  em- 
ployment by  the  company  of  non-union  riveters. 

Oshkosh,  November  23,  1905. — Glass  workers  of  the  Wisconsin  Art 
Glass  Co.  have  returned  to  work  and  the  factory  is  again  in  operation. 
The  men  returned  to  work  with  no  concessions  made  by  the  company, 
taking  up  their  work  under  the  former  regulations. 

Oshkosh,  March  28,  1906. — About  200  section  hands  employed  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  yards  in  Milwaukee  went  on  a 
strike,  demanding  an  increase  from  $1 .  50  to  $1 .  75  per  day. 

Oshkosh,  March  28,  1906. — Members  of  the  Oshkosh  Carpenters'  union 
to  the  number  of  about  150  are  on  a  strike  as  the  result  of  a  demand 
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on  the  building  contractors  of  the  city  for  a  fixed  wage  scale  of  30 
cents  an  hour,  minimum,  and  the  refusal  of  contractors  to  make  an 
agreement  without  due  consideration. 

Peshtigo  Times,  September  13,  1906.— About  40  men  have  been  sent 
up  the  line  to  work  on  an  extensive  grading  job  near  Everett,  Miscauno 
Island,  and  the  Noquebay  branch.  Tnls  work  is  neces-sary  before  the 
logging  season  comes.  More  blacksmiths  have  also  been  called  into 
requisition  for  fitting  up  logging  fiats  with  chains  and  rails. 

Platteville,  November  2,  1905. — There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
skilled  labor  throughout  the  mining  districts. 

Platteville,  November  2,  1905. — Seventy-five  laborers  are  making 
track  improvements  between  Mineral  Point,  Calamine  and  this  city. 

Platteville,  August  1,  1906. — There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Platteville  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  |2.50  per  day. 
Scandinavian  laborers  are  especially  sought  by  the  employers. 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  December  6,  1905. — Button  factory  established 
which  will  give  employment  to  over  100  men. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  October  17,  1906. — A  gang  of  cement  workers  on 
the  Burlington  struck  Thursday  for  more  pay  and  steadier  hours.  The 
contractors  immediately  imported  a  gang  of  negroes  from  Chicago  to 
take  their  places. 

Prescott,  Wis.,  September,  1906. — Employment  agencies  have  booked 
many  orders  for  woodsmen  of  late,  but  as  they  have  been  fairly  deluged 
for  three  months  past  with  demands  for  labor  in  other  lines  and  have 
been  able  only  partially  to  meet  the  calls  upon  them.  It  is  likely  that 
this  source  of  supply  will  avail  the  lumbering  interests  little.  The  lum- 
ber companies  are  offering  good  wages,  ranging  from  |26  to  |35  a 
month,  and  ercellent  board  and  accommodations,  but  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  compelled  to  draw  on  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  colonies  of  the 
big  cities  for  workmen. 

Racine,  November  3,  1905.— The  Harman  Trunk  Company  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  new  addition  to  jts  plant.  Estimated  cost 
of  new  structure  Is  $15,000.  This  will  necessitate  the  doubling  of  the 
labor  force  which  Is  now  about  200. 

Racine,  January  3, 1906. — Proprietors  of  all  newspapers  and  job  print- 
ing oflaces  have  conceded  the  eight  hour  day  to  printers. 

Racine,  January  27,  1906.— The  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Company  on  Jan- 
uary 1  had  orders  on  Its  books  amoun^ag  to  $650,000  and  on  February 
15  the  factory  is  to  run  night  and  day  with  a  force  of  400  men. 

Racine,  February  7,  1906.— The  Racine  Malleable  and  Wrought  Iron 
Company's  plant,  located  at  Lakeside,  was  sold  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
parties  for  $250,000.  The  prlnlclpal  purchasers  are  the  Everhart  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  of  Cleveland.  The  company  was  capitalized  for  $200,000 
and  employed  300  hands.    Employees  will  be  increased  to  700. 

Racine,  April  24,  1906.— The  strike  which  started  yesterday  in  the 
Big  Allen  Tannery  has  spread  to  every  part  of  the  shop  and  between 
1,000  and  1,500  men  are  out. 
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Racine,  May  10,  1906.— Twenty  Hungarians  and  Italians  employed  by 
the  Racine  Gas  Co.  in  digging  trenches  struck  today  because  an  in- 
crease In  wages  from  |1.75  to  $2.00  per  day  was  refused. 

Racine  Journal,  September  14,  1906. — There  never  has  been  so  large 
an  amount  spent  in  factories  as  during  the  year  1906.  The  amount 
spent  will  not  fall  short  of  one-half  million.  Factories  are  swamped 
with  orders,  and  are  running  overtime.  Some  are  running  night  and 
day.  The  Mitchell  &  Lewis  Co.  are  putting  up  the  largest  factory  ever 
built  in  this  city  and  when  completed  will  employ  from  200  to  300  men. 
Factories  are  being  built  and  remodeled  all  over  the  city.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  improvement  made  this  year  will  call  for  an  increase 
of  not  far  from  1,000  operatives. 

Racine,  October  11,  1906 — This  afternoon  one  hundred  molders  em- 
ployed by  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Co.,  at  Corliss,  went  out  on  a  strike, 
necssitating  closing  the  entire  molders'  department.  They  struck  be- 
cause they  were  promised  10  hours'  pay  for  9  hours*  work.  They 
thought  they  were  getting  it  until  one  of  theiir  men  quit  and  when  he 
received  his  check  saw  they  were  only  paying  for  nine  hours.  In  con- 
sequence they  all  quit.  The  officers  of  the  company  refused  to  make 
any  statement. 

Racine,  October  12,  1906. — Union  printers  at  Marinette  and  Menom- 
inee have  gone  on  a  strike  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eight  hour  day. 

Rhinelander,  January  5,  1906. — The  big  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  Veneer 
Co.,  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  commenced  operations  January  3,  1906. 
Plant  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  last  one.    Will  employ  about  80  men. 

Rice  Lake,  January  27,  1906. — Farmers  of  Barron  County  are  to  be 
formed  into  local  unions  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  Object  is 
to  control  marketing  and  price-making. 

Rice  Lake,  June  1,  1906. — The  strike  of  the  saw  mill  men  at  Hay  ward 
was  settled  last  week  by  granting  them  a  ten  hour  day  with  slightly 
reduced  pay. 

Sheboygan,  May  3,  190C. — Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters'  Unions  have 
quit  work  on  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  Building  operations  are 
greatly  hampered. 

Sparta,  Wis,  September  21,  1906. — A  new  factory  which  will  manu- 
facture patent  well  tubing  and  stock  will  be  located  on  East  Oak  St. 

From  eight  to  a  dozen  men  will  be  employed  at  the  start  and  the 
force  will  be  increased  as  the  business  grows. 

Spring  Valley,  May  31,  1906.— About  20  Polanders  working  in  the 
mines  struck  Saturday  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay. 

Stevens  Point,  July  14.  1906. — Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  men  who 
were  working  for  the  city  on  the  stone  crusher  went  on  a  strike  Mon- 
day. They  received  $1.50  per  day  and  wanted  an  increaise  of  25  cents. 
They  would  not  even  work  until  night  to  give  time  to  secure  other 
men,  and  as  a  result  work  ceased  for  a  while.  The  places  were  soon 
filled. 
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Sturgeon  Bay.  Door  County  Democrat,  August  4,  1906. — There  are 
good  prospects  for  a  cement  factory  at  Sturgeon  Bay  which  will  employ 
350  men  the  year  around.  The  factory  proposed  would  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000  barrels  per  day. 

Superior,  January  24,  1906. — The  Northwestern  Boiler  Works  and 
the  National  Boiler  Works  c'osed  down  because  of  a  strike  by  200 
boiler  makers.  The  uniori  demanded  a  25  per  cent  increase  In  wages 
per  day,  which  was  refused. 

Superior,  F"ebruary  6,  1906. — The  boiler  makers  of  the  city  who  wero 
out  on  a  strike  have  returned  to  work  at  an  increase  in  their  pay  ot 
2  2-3  cents  an  hour.  Men  to  receive  double  time  on  all  repair  work  and 
time  and  one-half  on  all  new  work  for  all  straight  over  time. 

Superior  Telegram,  July  18,  1906. — A  strike  of  35  chairmen  at  Weyer- 
hauser  Mill  at  Lake  Nebagamon  has  necessitated  closing  down  the 
plant  there  nights.  They  quit  work  because  of  the  company  refusing 
them  a  request  of  25  conta  advance  in  pay  .  They  now  get  $2.00  per  day. 

Tomahawk,  September  15,  1906. — The  Tomahawk  Box  Company's 
manufacturing  plant  is  running  steadily  and  gives  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  Tomahawk's  important  manufacturing  plants.  At  the  present 
time  20  men  are  employed  at  the  plant  but  it  is  expected  that  30  or  35 
men  will  be  given  employment  within  a  few  days. 

Two  Rivers,  November  21,  1905 — The  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co.  are  build- 
ing an  addition  to  their  factory  as  large  as  ihe  present  works.  Ca- 
pacity of  the  plant  is  to  be  (doubled.    Company  now  employs  125  hands. 

Two  Rivers,  January  11,  1906. — Two  Rivers  Brick  Co.  is  a  new  com- 
pany which  is  to  establish  a  plant  on  the  Misicott  River  near  this  city. 
Output  of  plant  to  be  about  60,000  per  day. 

Washburn,  March  24,  1906. — Washburn  Stone  Co.  begins  season  with 
sixty  men  employed. 

The  Washburn  Times,  August  2,  1906.— The  first  raft  of  spruce  pulp- 
wood  which  has  arrived  at  this  point  has  been  loaded  on  cars  and  i3 
now  at  its  destination.  The  raft  contained  95  car  loads.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  development  of  tnis  business,  and  next  season 
it  is  expected  that  from  25  to  40  men  will  be  employed  during  the  entire 
summer. 

Washburn,  Wis.,  August  16,  1906. — The  Nye-Jenks  Grain  Company 
have  increased  the  wages  of  their  men.  This  took  effect  August  15. 
The  lowest  paid  man  now  gets  |2.25  per  day.  The  raise  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  workmen. 

Washburn,  September  20,  190C.— The  new  mill  of  The  Hines  Lumber 
Co.  will  run  night  and  day.  Between  40  and  50  men  are  employed  in 
and  about  the  mill  during  the  day  and  almost  that  number  will  work 
nights. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  September  21,  1906.— The  Washington  Cutlery 
Company  here  will  matall  new  machinery  and  will  start  October  1. 
They  will  start  with  40  men  and  will  gradually  increase  to  100  men. 
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Wausau,  November  2,  1905. — Many  of  the  large  lumber  companies 
are  operating  with  only  half  force.  The  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  employment  agencies  are  sending  many  of  the 
laborers  to  the  western  states  where  the  lumber  Industry  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping and  where  wages  are  higher. 

West  Allis,  January  22,  1906. — As  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the  ma- 
chinists of  the  plant  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  a  sweeping  in- 
junction has  been  issued  upon  the  petition  of  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
against  thirty  members  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union.  Strik- 
ers are  enjoined  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  anyone  wishing  to 
enter  the  employment  of  the  American  Bridge  company. 


